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Since  i moved  to  New  York  City  a 
year  ago,  I have  taken  to  walking 
after  dinner  around  the  midtown 
neighborhood  in  which  I live. 

It’s  especially  glorious  in  the  summer; 
the  setting  sun  lends  everything  a generous 
glow.  Winter  brings  early  darkness,  trudg- 
ing and  multiple  layers.  In  the  daytime, 
temperatures  can  be  mild  enough  for 
passersby  to  leave  loose  the  collars  of  their 
heavy  coats.  Come  evening,  exposed  flesh 
will  soon  sting. 

At  first  I was  drawn  to  the  carnival-like 
vitality  of  Times  Square,  which  lies  to  the 
south.  I walked  down  the  bustling  streets 
slowly,  savoring  the  diversity  of  the  faces  in 
the  crowds  and  the  enormous,  brilliant  bill- 
boards that  shone  down  on  us. 

“I  live  in  New  York  City,”  I would  fre- 
quently say  to  myself  in  awe. 

But  about  the  eighth  time  I got  elbowed 
into  the  street,  to  be  almost  run  down  by 
squealing  teens  on  enormous  party  bikes,  I 
realized  you  don’t  meander  in  Times 
Square.  You 
stride;  you  press 
forward;  you 
penetrate;  you 
force  your  way. 

Strolling  here  is  the  pedestrian  equivalent 
of  the  guy  on  the  interstate  who  parks  him- 
self in  the  passing  lane  while  cruising  at  an 
easy  5 5 m.p.h.  As  they  say  in  Milwaukee, 
“Drive  it  or  milk  it,  buddy.” 

I walk  now  more  to  the  north,  toward 
Central  Park.  The  long-limbed  boughs  of 
birch  trees  stretch  out  above,  and  a lush 
quiet  covers  all. 

Mostly,  I walk  to  let  go.  In  any  given 
day,  I take  on  new  tasks,  new  ideas  like  a 
waiter  adding  plates.  I can  manage  three 
projects;  why  not  seven?  And  just  to  keep 
things  interesting,  what  if  I worked  on 
them  while  at  the  same  time  checking  my 
e-mail  (both  accounts,  of  course),  correct- 
ing punctuation,  returning  phone  messages 
and  preparing  a homily  for  Sunday’s  Mass? 
Honestly,  some  days  I think  that  those 
around  me  should  pay  to  watch  me  try  to 
keep  it  all  going.  (I  hear  my  friends  and 
family  now:  “Oh,  don’t  worry.  We  do  pay. 
We  do  pay.”) 

By  the  end  of  most  days  I usually  have 
an  assortment  of  at  least  four  or  five  objects 
in  motion — three  tennis  balls,  a butcher 
knife  and  a long-stemmed  rose! — and 
whether  I like  it  or  not  it’s  going  to  take  a 
little  time  to  come  down.  Some  events, 
maybe  most,  quickly  recede  into  memory. 
Others,  though,  are  like  those  merry-go- 


rounds  children  ride  on  school  play- 
grounds; you  pretty  much  have  to  wait  for 
them  to  stop  spinning. 

If  I’m  not  careful,  I can  forget  altogether 
that  this  slowing  down  is  a good  thing; 
rushing  through  dinner,  I forsake  my  walk 
and  leap  back  into  my  office  to  do  some 
more  work.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
interesting  projects  become  burdens  when 
you  work  on  them  all  the  time.  (And  it  is 
amazing  the  good  ideas  you  have  at  3 a.m. 
that  make  no  sense  at  all  the  next  day.) 

When  I stick  to  the  program  and  do 
take  my  walk,  the  different  events  or  issues 
that  I have  allowed  to  crowd  my  attention 
slowly  begin  to  fall  behind  me,  to  be 
returned  to  tomorrow  or  maybe  not  at  all.  I 
find  myself  greedily  drawing  in  deep  gulps 
of  air,  as  though  I have  been  unconsciously 
holding  my  breath.  And  while  the  world 
around  me  is  exactly  as  it  was  10  minutes 
before,  I take  everything  in  hungrily  now. 

It  all  seems  richer. 

Day-to-day  existence,  I am  slowly 

deducing,  can 
feel  a little  like 
frostbite.  The 
sheer  busyness  of 
it  all  makes  you 
numb.  Ask  me  halfway  through  my  daytime 
equivalent  of  a Balinese  line  dance  done 
while  transposing  Dante  into  Cyrillic, 

“How  are  you  doing?”  and  my  eyes  glaze 
over.  You  are  speaking  gibberish.  I have  no 
idea.  Often,  the  best  response  I can  give  is 
monosyllabic  snippets  spoken  in  a harried, 
Don’t-talk-to-me-until-this-is-over-and-I- 
have-no-idea-when-that-will-be  sort  of 
tone.  There’s  no  time  for  conversation 
now. 

With  deep  breaths  and  small  steps,  cir- 
culation returns.  The  restlessness  that  spun 
me  through  the  day  dissipates  and  settles 
into  a sore  but  grateful  longing.  I discover 
God  all  around  me  then,  in  the  silhouette 
of  an  elderly  couple  walking  and  holding 
hands;  in  the  distant  sounds  of  the  traffic; 
in  the  wafting  aromas  of  gyros  and  roasted 
cashews  that  pour  forth  from  the  sidewalk 
food  carts.  The  mania  fades;  I stop,  finally, 
and  drink  deep. 

It’s  a difficult  task,  this  journey  from 
self-imposed  craziness  toward  life.  I’m  not 
terribly  good  at  it.  Often  my  mind  wanders 
to  the  next  article,  the  next  phone  call. 
Busyness  is  strangely  seductive. 

But  if  I am  going  to  actually  live  in  the 
world,  rather  than  just  run  through  it,  this 
road  is  essential.  So  I try  to  take  it  every 
day.  Jim  McDermott,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


The  Checkerboard  of  Life 


IN  those  countries  that  were  once  called 

Catholic,  an  ancient  Gregorian  chant  that  begins 
Te  Deum  laudamus  (“Holy  God,  We  Praise  Thy 
Name”  is  a familiar  English  version)  was  sung  on 
occasions  of  great  public  rejoicing — the  ending  of 
a war  or  the  crowning  of  a king.  It  is  still  sung  in  many 
cathedrals  on  Dec.  3 1 as  a hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessings  of  the  departing  year. 

That  custom  is  eminently  appropriate,  for  God  has  an 
irrevocable  right  to  our  adoration  and  gratitude. 
Moreover,  in  giving  thanks  creatures  are  themselves  ben- 
efited. It  has  been  wisely  said  that  offering  thanks  to  God 
is  an  antidote  for  depression.  In  many  ways  2005  has 
been  a depressing  year. 

Of  course,  that  remedy  is  available  only  to  believers, 
but  it  would  surely  be  useful  this  month  when  many  peo- 
ple are  saying  to  themselves:  “Goodbye,  old  year.  We’re 
glad  to  see  you  go!” 

Even  Pollyanna,  if  she  had  been  reading  newspapers 
during  2005,  would  have  had  trouble  finding  global 
events  about  which  to  “feel  glad.”  The  passage  of  time 
may  change  perspectives,  but  it  is  likely  that  2005  will  be 
remembered  at  least  partly  for  its  disasters.  Natural 
calamities  of  incomprehensible  size  began  with  a tsunami 
in  Asia  five  days  before  2005  arrived  and  piled  up  in  sub- 
sequent months  with  Hurricane  Katrina  and  its  parallel 
in  Guatemala,  followed  by  the  earthquake  in  Pakistan. 

Set  beside  these  earthly  convulsions  were  the  human 
decisions  that  opened  depths  of  darkness  during  the  wars 
in  Iraq  and  Sudan.  Finally,  in  this  year  as  in  any  year, 
there  were  the  tribulations  of  millions  of  anonymous 
people  who  were  tempted  to  echo  the  psalmist’s  morose 
judgment:  “Most  of  our  years  are  emptiness  and  pain” 

(Ps  90). 

All  the  same,  the  depressing  pages  were  not  the  only 
ones  even  on  the  international  scene.  The  catastrophes 
scattered  across  the  world  from  Sumatra  to  New  Orleans 
were  followed  by  an  outpouring  of  humanitarian  compas- 
sion from  national  governments  and  individual  good 
Samaritans.  In  its  infinite  wisdom,  Divine  Providence  did 
not  prevent  the  tectonic  plates  beneath  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  twitching  on  Dec.  26,  2004,  but  in  its  infinite  gifts 
of  grace  that  same  Providence  inspired  thousands  of 
human  hearts  to  aid  the  suffering. 


For  many  people,  at  least  in  the  prosperous  nations, 
2005  was  no  doubt  a good  year.  Generous  young  men 
and  women,  buoyed  up  by  high  ideals,  married  and 
looked  joyfully  forward  to  life  together.  Aging  couples 
serenely  celebrated  the  golden  jubilee  of  just  such  a life 
together.  New  children  were  born  and  older  ones 
matured.  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  professions, 
crafts  and  businesses,  gifted  and  industrious  workers 
labored  to  make  the  world  more  humane  for  all. 

Final  judgment  on  the  year  that  is  ending  must  wait 
until  the  end  of  time,  but  there  fits  in  here  a comment 
made  by  Phillips  Brooks,  the  19th-century  Episcopal 
priest  who  wrote  the  Christmas  carol  “O  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem.”  The  checkerboard  of  life,  he  said,  is  made 
up  of  some  black  squares  on  a white  background,  not 
white  squares  on  basic  black.  Pessimists  may  dismiss  this 
claim  as  rubbish.  Christians  will  appreciate  its  encourage- 
ment, because  they  believe  that  ultimately  the  good  will 
triumph. 

as  they  make  their  way  into  a new  year,  Christians  are  for- 
tified by  the  virtue  of  hope.  They  may  also  be  inspirited 
by  the  voices  of  those  who  preceded  them.  Here  are  two 
from  a multitude  that  might  be  quoted.  One  is  the  voice 
of  the  universal  church  gathered  for  a council.  The  other 
is  the  individual  voice  of  a woman  who  was  both  a saint 
and  a great  writer. 

In  Gaudium  et  Spes,  its  “Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modern  World,”  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  said  in  1965  that  Christians  must  be  committed 
to  the  service  of  the  human  community  (No.  3 1).  It  also 
said,  in  one  of  its  most  quoted  sentences:  “The  expecta- 
tion of  a new  earth  must  not  weaken  but  stimulate  our 
concern  for  cultivating  this  one”  (No.  57). 

In  The  Way  of  Perfection  (1579),  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  was 
speaking  to  16th-century  cloistered  Carmelite  nuns,  but 
she  made  a point  that  all  Christians  should  take  seriously: 
“God  deliver  us,  sisters,  from  saying  ‘We  are  not  angels,’ 
or  ‘We  are  not  saints....’  We  may  not  be;  but  what  a good 
thing  it  is  for  us  to  reflect  that  we  can  be  if  we  will  only 
try  and  if  God  gives  us  his  hand.” 

She  did  not  say  that  God  will  not  fail  to  extend  his 
hand,  for  she  took  it  for  granted  that  her  listeners  already 
knew  that. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


U.S.  Bishops  Support 
Condemnation  of  Torture 

Policies  that  are  unclear  about  the  tor- 
ture of  prisoners  damage  U.S.  interna- 
tional interests  and  credibility  and  are 
an  offense  against  human  rights,  said 
panelists,  who  included  a retired  Army 
general,  a former  adviser  to  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and 
representatives  of  Jewish  and  Catholic 
organizations.  As  the  House  prepared  to 
take  up  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Department  appropriations  bill  banning 
“cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment 
or  punishment”  of  prisoners  and 
spelling  out  what  that  means,  support- 
ers of  the  McCain  amendment  on  tor- 
ture and  abuse  rallied  backers  from 
diverse  backgrounds.  Steve  Colecchi, 
director  of  the  Office  of  International 
Justice  and  Peace  of  the  U.S. 

Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  said 
the  bishops  support  the  amendment, 
because  the  church  teaches  respect  for 
fundamental  human  rights  and  dignity. 
“The  many  reports  of  prisoner  abuse  by 
members  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  tar- 
nish the  reputation  of  our  country,” 
Colecchi  said  at  a media  briefing  on 
Dec.  7 sponsored  by  Human  Rights 
First.  But,  he  said,  they  also  “make  it 
less  likely  that  other  countries  and  peo- 
ple will  collaborate  with  us  in  the  strug- 
gle against  terrorism,  and  they  compro- 
mise the  moral  standing  of  our  nation 
as  we  seek  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  others.” 

Patriarch  Protests 
Looming  Separation  Wall 

Only  the  Bandak  and  Anastas  families 
and  elderly  Gloria  Hizaine  remain  in 
their  homes  on  the  edge  of  Rachel’s 
Tomb  Street,  which  used  to  be  the  main 
thoroughfare  in  Bethlehem.  The  families, 
who  are  Catholic,  live  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  street,  just  a few  yards  away  from 
what  once  was  the  quaint  Turkish-period 
building  of  Rachel’s  Tomb.  Now  the 
tomb  is  concealed  behind  a stone, 
fortress-like  structure,  strewn  with  cam- 
ouflage nets  and  barbed  wire  and  guarded 
by  armed  Israeli  soldiers.  The  area  is 
1 -ing  assaulted  by  the  creeping  Israeli 


separation  barrier — looming  cement  slabs 
that,  having  slashed  through  the  sur- 
rounding hillsides,  separate  the  west  side 
of  the  road,  where  the  Bandaks  and 
Hizaine  five,  from  the  east  side,  where 
the  Anastas  family  fives. 

The  Israelis  plan  to  expand  the  barrier 
to  create  a protective  corridor  where 
Jewish  worshipers  can  come  to  pray  at 


Claire  Anastas,  a Palestinian  Catholic,  stands 
between  her  family's  apartment  and  the  Israeli 
security  wall  in  Bethlehem,  West  Bank,  on  Dec. 
5.  Her  apartment  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  wall,  which  casts  a dark  shadow  into 
the  third-floor  residence. 

Rachel’s  Tomb,  which  in  the  past  has 
been  the  site  of  Israefi-Palestinian  fight- 
ing. Israelis  say  the  barrier  is  needed  to 
keep  out  Palestinian  terrorists.  On 
Sunday,  Dec.  1 1,  during  a peaceful 
demonstration  with  1 ,000  people,  the 
Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Michel 
Sabbah,  again  called  for  the  dismantling 
of  the  wall,  which,  he  said,  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose  and  does  not  protect  the 
security  of  either  Israelis  or  Palestinians. 


Catholic  Women  Remain 
Deeply  Committed 

Despite  what  she  called  a “limited 
opportunity  structure”  for  women  in 
the  Catholic  Church  and  widespread 
disagreement  by  both  sexes  with  some 
church  teachings,  Catholic  women 
remain  deeply  committed  to  the  church, 
said  Michele  Dillon,  a professor  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  She 
spoke  on  Dec.  7 at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  on  “Catholic 
Women  in  a Changing  Church.” 

Citing  studies  over  the  past  several 
decades,  Dillon  said  Americans  contin- 


ue to  value  religion,  and  a majority  of 
U.S.  Catholics  consistently  say  that 
their  Catholicism  is  very  important  to 
their  identity,  in  spite  of  huge  changes 
in  society.  “This  contradicts  the  theory 
that  religion  will  wither  away,”  she  said. 
“And  it  is  at  odds  with  data  showing 
that  Catholics  are  disaffected  and  at 
odds  with  church  teachings.”  But  Dillon 
said  polls  show  many  Catholics  disagree 
with  church  teachings  on  birth  control, 
divorce,  abortion,  the  ordination  of 
women  to  the  priesthood  and  priestly 
celibacy. 

Children  Raise  $1  Million 
for  Hurricane  Victims 

Children  in  Catholic  schools  and  reli- 
gious education  programs  across  the 
country  raised  more  than  $1  million  to 
assist  students  affected  by  the  Gulf  Coast 
hurricanes.  The  money  was  raised 
through  the  program  Child  to  Child:  A 
Catholic  Campaign  to  Aid  Education, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Catholic 
Educational  Association.  The  campaign 
collected  dollar  contributions  from  stu- 
dents to  help  children  in  areas  ravaged  by 
the  storms  and  areas  affected  by  large 
numbers  of  evacuee  students.  A news 
release  dated  Dec.  7 said  that  by  Dec.  2 
the  contributions  totaled  $1.04  million 
from  1,254  schools  and  religious  educa- 
tion programs. 

Catholic  Minority  Mocked 
in  Ukraine 

A Ukrainian  bishop  has  written  to  the 
pope  and  world  leaders  urging  them  to 
help  resolve  his  church’s  “worsening 
problems.”  The  bishop,  who  said  local 
authorities  refused  to  return  Catholic 
properties  seized  under  Communist 
rule,  asked  for  help  to  create  “an  inter- 
national commission  of  experts  that 
could  travel  to  Ukraine  and  check  out, 
on  site,  the  facts  of  the  violation  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  minority  in  this  region.” 
“Representatives  of  our  government 
on  all  levels  declare  an  open  position, 
but  I must  unfortunately  confirm  that 
we  Catholics  consider  [that]  the  situa- 
tion has  recently  worsened,”  said 
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Bishop  Bronislaw  Bernacki  of  Odessa- 
Simferopol. 

“In  Izmail,  the  neighbors  built  part 
of  their  home  directly  under  the  walls 
of  the  church  and  blocked  our  win- 
dows. In  another  city,  cars  drive  over 
the  churchyard.  Under  the  walls  of  the 
cathedral  in  Odessa,  strangers  wash 
their  cars  and  walk  their  dogs.  This  is 
all  open  mockery  and  degradation  of 
the  Catholic  Church,”  he  said  in  a let- 
ter to  Pope  Benedict  XVI  and  heads  of 
government  of  the  United  States, 
France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Pope  Plans  Bavarian 
Homecoming 

Pope  Benedict  XVT  will  visit  his  home 
state  of  Bavaria  in  September,  said  a 
statement  from  the  Archdiocese  of 
Munich  and  Freising.  The  statement 
said  the  visit  would  probably  occur 
between  Sept.  10  and  15  and  would 
include  stops  in  Munich,  Regensburg, 
Altotting  and  Markl  am  Inn,  the  pope’s 
hometown,  and  might  include  stops  in 
Freising  and  Pending.  The  statement 
added  that  the  final  details  of  the  visit 
would  be  released  by  the  Vatican  a few 
weeks  before  the  trip.  It  will  be  Pope 
Benedict’s  first  visit  to  his  home  state 
since  he  was  elected  pope  in  April. 

Costs  of  Sexual  Abuse 
Settlements  in  2005 

During  2005,  several  U.S.  dioceses 
reached  major  settlements  with  victims  in 
sexual  abuse  cases  totaling  more  than 
$260  million,  while  two  dioceses  that 
declared  bankruptcy  in  order  to  cope 
with  abuse  claims  became  entangled  in  a 
legal  web  over  ownership  of  church 
property.  The  third  U.S.  diocese  that 
declared  bankruptcy,  the  Diocese  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  however,  settled  its  cases 
by  establishing  a $22.2  million  trust  fund 
for  victims,  and  the  agreement  was 
approved  by  a bankruptcy  judge. 

In  Philadelphia,  a grand  jury  report 
accused  the  archdiocese’s  previous  leaders 
of  covering  up  sexual  abuse  of  children  by 
clergy,  but  no  charges  were  filed  because 
of  the  statute  of  limitations.  Archdiocesan 
attorneys  said  that  the  report  was  “nei- 
ther fair  nor  accurate.”  Philadelphia’s 


Cardinal  Justin  Kigali  issued  a pastoral 
letter  urging  archdiocesan  Catholics  to 
pray  for  reparation  and  renewal. 

Airline  Crash  in  Nigeria 
Brings  Mourning 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  lamented  “the 
great  loss  of  life”  after  a Nigerian  air- 
liner crashed,  killing  almost  all  passen- 
gers on  board,  many  of  them  school- 
children  heading  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  In  a telegram,  the 
pope  expressed  his  “heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  the  families  of  the  victims” 
and  wished  “strength  and  peace  upon 


all  those  who  mourn  and  upon  all 
engaged”  in  rescue  and  relief  opera- 
tions. The  Vatican  released  a copy  of 
the  telegram  on  Dec.  12.  At  least  107 
of  the  110  passengers  and  crew  mem- 
bers died  after  a passenger  jet  crashed 
and  burst  into  flames  on  Dec.  10  as  it 
was  trying  to  land  at  the  southern  oil 
town  of  Port  Har court  during  an  elec- 
trical storm.  $eventy-one  of  the  110 
people  on  board  were  students  at 
Loyola  Jesuit  College  boarding  school 
near  the  Nigerian  capital  of  Abuja. 


Nun’s  Murderers 
Sentenced  in  Brazil 

Two  men  accused  of  the  killing  in 
February  of  a U.$.  mm  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  by  a Brazilian  court. 
Rayfran  das  Neves  Sales  and  Clodoaldo 
Carlos  Batista  received  prison  terms  of  27 
years  and  17  years,  respectively,  on  Dec. 
10  for  killing  Dorothy  $tang,  a member 
of  the  $isters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur 
and  an  outspoken  advocate  for  Brazilian 
peasants.  The  convicted  killers,  however, 
did  not  receive  the  maximum  sentence 
allowed  by  law.  The  public  defender’s 
office  said  it  would  appeal  the  decision. 
$ister  Dorothy’s  brother,  David  Stang, 


and  her  sister,  Marguerithe  $tang  Holm, 
were  present  in  Belem,  Brazil,  for  the 
trial.  Three  other  suspects,  accused  of 
having  given  the  orders  to  kill  the  nun, 
remain  in  jail  awaiting  trial. 

Freedom  of  Religion 
Report  Criticized 

A Russian  Orthodox  leader  has  criticized 
a U.$.  government  report  that  discussed 
religious  freedom  in  his  country,  reject- 
ing claims  that  his  church  sought  official 


People  inspect  the  wreckage  of  a Sosoliso  Airlines  DC-9  aircraft  in  Port  Harcourt,  Nigeria,  on  Dec. 
11.  At  least  107  of  the  110  passengers  and  crew  died  when  the  plane  missed  the  runway  while 
landing  in  bad  weather. 
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status  and  was  hostile  to  Catholics.  “The 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  is  completely 
separate  from  the  state  apparatus,  and  our 
clergy  does  not  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  state  organs  or  political  parties  and 
movements,”  said  Metropolitan  Kirill  of 
Smolensk  and  Kaliningrad,  head  of  exter- 
nal and  ecumenical  relations  for  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  “The  report 
devotes  much  attention  to  relations 
between  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
and  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I am  con- 
vinced the  difficulties  which,  alas,  some- 
times arise  in  our  relations  are  a clear  tes- 
timony to  the  genuine  freedom  enjoyed 
by  religious  associations  in  Russia — each 
is  free  to  act  as  it  sees  fit,”  he  said. 

Metropolitan  Kirill  was  reacting  to 
the  U.S.  State  Department’s  2005  annual 
report  on  international  religious  freedom, 
which  said  the  Orthodox  Church  gained 
state  privileges  at  the  cost  of  minority 
faiths. 

World  Day  of  Peace 
Message 

Even  in  the  midst  of  war,  basic  human 
rights  must  be  respected  and  all  parties 
involved  must  work  to  end  hostilities, 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  said  in  his  message 
for  World  Peace  Day  2006.  International 
humanitarian  law  is  “binding  on  all  peo- 
ples” even  in  times  of  war,  he  said  in  his 
message  for  the  annual  day  of  prayer  on 
Jan.  1.  Pope  Benedict’s  message,  In 
Truth , Peace,  was  released  on  Dec.  1 3 at 
the  Vatican.  The  pope  began  his  mes- 
sage, which  is  distributed  to  heads  of 
state  around  the  world,  by  offering  his 
best  wishes  to  all  people  of  good  will, 
“especially  those  who  are  suffering  as  a 
result  of  violence  and  armed  conflict.” 
Pope  Benedict  wrote,  “My  greeting  is 
one  filled  with  hope  for  a more  serene 
world,  a world  in  which  more  and  more 
individuals  and  communities  are  commit- 
ted to  the  paths  of  justice  and  peace.” 

New:  Papal  Theologian 
and  Vatican  Radio  Director 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  chosen  a 54- 
year-old,  British-born  Polish  Dominican 
to  serve  as  theologian  of  the  papal 
household.  The  Vatican  announced  the 
appointment  of  Wojciech  Giertych, 

O.P.,  on  Dec.  1.  He  succeeds  83  year- 
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old  Cardinal  Georges  Cottier,  a Swiss 
Dominican  who  held  the  position  since 
1989.  The  theologian  of  the  papal 
household  serves  as  a private  theological 
consultant  to  the  pope  and  lives  in  an 
apartment  in  the  Apostolic  Palace.  He 
also  serves  as  a consultant  to  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  the  Congregation  for  Saints’ 
Causes  and  the  International  The- 
ological Commission. 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination,  Father 
Giertych  was  serving  as  assistant  to  the 
master  general  of  the  Dominicans,  with 
special  responsibility  for  Dominican 
schools,  universities  and  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  order’s  members.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Dominican  general 
council  in  Rome  and  a professor  of 
moral  theology  at  Dominican-run 
Angelicum  University  in  Rome. 

Born  in  London  on  Sept.  27,  1951,  he 
was  educated  at  St.  Ignatius  College, 
then  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Stamford  Hill,  North  London.  He  made 
his  profession  as  a Dominican  in  1976, 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1981 
and  is  a member  of  the  Dominicans’ 
Polish  province. 

He  earned  a master’s  degree  in  histo- 
ry and  a doctorate  in  theology  at  Angeli- 
cum University.  The  theologian  speaks 
Polish,  English,  German,  French, 

Italian,  Spanish  and  Russian,  the  Vatican 
said. 

According  to  the  Vatican  yearbook, 


Wojciech  Giertych,  O.P. 


the  first  theologian  of  the  papal  house- 
hold may  have  been  St.  Dominic, 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Preachers.  In 
1217  he  served  as  “master  of  the  sacred 
palace,”  or  papal  theologian,  under  Pope 
Honorius  HI.  The  yearbook  said  that  for 
a time  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace 
was  in  charge  of  a school  of  theology 
directly  under  the  pope’s  authority. 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  named  Father 
Federico  Lombardi,  a Jesuit  who  has 
served  as  Vatican  Radio’s  program 
director  for  the  past  1 5 years,  as  the 
radio’s  new  general  director.  In  a state- 
ment released  by  the  Vatican  on  Nov.  5, 
the  pope  announced  the  appointment 
and  thanked  the  radio’s  former  director, 
Pasquale  Borgomeo,  S.J.,  for  his  “long 
and  generous  service”  to  the  station. 

Father  Lombardi,  63,  was  bom  in 
northern  Italy  near  Turin.  After  he 
became  a Jesuit  priest  in  1972,  he 
worked  for  the  influential  Jesuit-run 
magazine  La  Civilta  Cattolica  and 
served  as  superior  of  the  Italian  Province 
of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  named  program 
director  of  Vatican  Radio  in  1991  and 
general  director  of  the  Vatican  television 
station,  CTV,  in  2001. 

Father  Lombardi  replaces  the  72- 
year-old  Italian  Father  Borgomeo,  who 
worked  at  the  radio  for  the  past  35 
years. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


Federico  Lombardi,  S.J. 
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knows.” 

So  he  went  upstairs,  retrieved  his 
Rosary  beads  (newly  blessed,  he  noted, 
by  one  of  the  parish  priests),  got  on  his 
knees  and  prayed  for  a snowstorm  fierce 
enough  to  cancel  school. 

The  following  morning,  a telephone 


ich  I love  the  way 
Luke  wrote,  and  the  stories  he  told,  sto- 
ries I first  heard  as  a child — the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  rich 
fool  and,  a personal  favorite,  the  tale  of 
Zacchaeus,  patron  saint  of  the  veertically 
challenged. 

Rereading  Luke,  I was  reminded  of 
the  thrill  of  hearing  those  famous  words 
spoken  on  Christmas  Eve:  “In  those  days 
a decree  went  out  from  Caesar  Augustus 


that  all  the  world  should  be  enrolled....” 
And,  of  course,  the  story  only  gets  better. 

Luke  is  why  my  family  went  to  Mass 
this  Christmas  Eve,  rather  than  on 
Christmas  morning.  I have  nothing 
against  Matthew,  by  the  way.  It’s  just  that 
those  words  of  Luke  bring  me  back  to  my 
childhood,  and  how  I felt  on  Christmas 
Eve  every  year,  and  how  I ought  to  feel 
every  day  about  my  faith. 

Of  course,  both  versions  of  the 
Nativity  are  wonderful — as  a relative  of 
mine  once  said  of  the  Christmas  Gospels, 
“You  can’t  miss  with  that  material.” 

It  is  Luke,  though,  who  manages  to 
speak  to  the  child  in  all  of  us,  the  part  of 
us  that  still  is  capable  of  wonder  and  awe 
and  jubilation.  His  images,  his  poetry,  are 
not  for  those  weary  of  the  world:  shep- 
herds keeping  faithful  watch  over  their 
flock  through  the  night;  an  angel  of  the 
Lord,  telling  them— telling  all  of  us — 
“Be  not  afraid!”;  a newborn  placed  in  a 
manger  because  there  was  no  room  at  the 
inn — one  of  the  most  famous  images  in 
literature.  These  word  pictures  widen  my 
eyes  still. 

Luke,  of  course,  was  not  writing  for 
children,  but  for  educated  Romans  who 
could  read  Greek.  Nevertheless,  to  hear 
his  words  read  in  church  on  Christmas 
Eve  is  to  be  reminded  of  a child  bom 
2,000  years  ago  and  to  remember  the  sim- 
ple faith  we  had  as  children,  back  when  we 
prayed  for  miraculous  snowfalls  on  cold 
school  nights  and  wondered  what  we 
would  say  if  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
in  our  room  and  told  us  to  fear  not. 

Christmas,  it  is  said,  is  for  and  about 
children.  This  is  generally  taken  to  be  a 
reference  to  those  toys  and  goodies  under 
the  Christmas  tree,  and  to  the  mysterious 
midnight  appearance  of  a jolly  bearded 
stranger  who  manages,  against  all  logic, 
to  get  up  and  down  the  chimney  without 
ever  getting  stuck.  Or  burned,  for  that 
matter. 

But  the  Christmas  season  would  be 
melancholy  indeed  if,  like  cotton  candy 
and  sugar-coated  cereal,  it  was  designed 
only  for  those  under  the  age  of  1 3 or  so. 
Of  course,  it  is  hardly  that.  Those  glad 
tidings  are  for  all  of  us. 

It’s  just  that  it  often  takes  a child  to 
appreciate  the  message. 

Terry  Golway 
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An  Iraqi  policeman  and  a firefighter  inspect  an  armored  U.S.  military  fuel  tanker  that  was  destroyed  by  a car  bomb  on  Nov.  11. 


The  Media,  the  War 
and  ‘Truth’ 


- BY  DAVID  L.  MARTINSON  - 


Last  summer  i attended  a conference  at  which  a rather  distinguished 
panel  of  White  House  correspondents  discussed — attempted  to  defend  is 
actually  a more  accurate  description — the  coverage  by  the  U.S.  media  of 
the  Bush  administration’s  build-up,  invasion  and  continued  U.S.  military 
occupation  of  Iraq. 

The  panelists  generally  acknowledged  that  U.S.  media  coverage  of  the  Iraq  invasion 
had  not  served  the  American  public  well  in  its  reporting  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
that  led  the  Bush  administration  to  determine  that  war  and  the  horrors  of  war  were  jus- 
tified as  a last  resort. 

Panelists  placed  considerable  blame  at  the  feet  of  those  responsible  for  White  House 
communications  policy,  particularly  Karl  Rove.  They  also  suggested  that  Democrats 
were  partially  liable  because  of  their  timidity  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  after  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001.  They  even  insinuated  that  the  American  public  was 
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somewhat  culpable  because  of  its  willingness  to  accept, 
largely  without  question,  the  claims  that  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration put  forth  to  justify  a pre-emptive  invasion  of  Iraq.  In 
short,  the  panelists  blamed  just  about  everyone  but  them- 
selves. 

One  panelist  stated  several  times  in 
rather  colorful  language  that  he  found  it 
especially  irritating  when  critics  argued 
that  White  House  correspondents,  and  the 
U.S.  media  generally,  had  functioned 
largely  as  mouthpieces  for  the  Bush 
administration.  One  could  almost  feel  the 
temperature  in  the  room  rising  toward  the  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion, when  members  of  the  audience  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  object  that  the  mouthpiece  analogy  was  not 
appropriate. 

Truth  Versus  Truthfulness 

In  replaying  the  panelists’  defensive  responses  over  in  my 
mind,  I kept  asking  myself  what  I found  most  disturbing 
about  media  coverage  of  the  Iraq  invasion.  I concluded  it 
was  the  failure  to  provide  a truthful  and  complete  narra- 
tive— in  the  context  of  the  complex  considerations  involved 
in  the  decision  to  go  to  war — in  a way  that  was  intelligible 
to  the  public  and  free  of  ideological  jargon  intended  more 
to  persuade  than  enlighten. 

Apologists  for  the  Bush  administration,  and  for  media 
coverage  of  that  administration’s  communication  offensive 
before  and  subsequent  to  the  Iraq  invasion,  fr equendy  insist 
that  no  outright,  formal  lies  were  communicated.  Some, 
however,  will  now  acknowledge  that  the  communication  the 
public  received  had  a distinctive  spin  and  was  colored  by  the 
credo  of  those  orchestrating  the  communications  campaign. 
When,  for  example,  a particular  piece  of  intelligence  could 
be  read  from  different  perspectives,  that  fact  was  ignored  by 
administration  spokespersons  and  neglected  by  the  media. 

Efforts  to  spin  information  to  achieve  particular  objec- 
tives did  not,  of  course,  begin  with  the  Bush  administration 
and  the  neoconservatives  who  dominate  it.  Critics  of  the 
public  relations  industry,  for  example,  argue  that  the  entire 
public  relations  process  is  directed  toward  distorting  reality 
to  the  advantage  of  particular  special  interests.  (Public  rela- 
tions practitioners,  it  must  be  noted,  vigorously  deny  this 
charge.  Even  they,  however,  will  acknowledge  that  too  fre- 
quently public  relations  techniques  have  been  used  to  mis- 
direct rather  than  inform  those  to  whom  particular  com- 
munications are  directed.) 

The  philosopher  Sissela  Bok,  in  her  landmark  work 
Lying:  Moral  Choice  in  Public  and  Private  Life , draws  a dis- 
tinction between  communicating  “the  truth”  and  truthful 
communication.  One  enters  into  murky  metaphysical  terri- 
tory whenever  one  proclaims  that  he  or  she  is  communicat- 


ing “the  truth.”  Achieving  truthful  communication,  on  the 
other  hand,  simply  requires  that  one  communicate  in  a 
manner  not  intended  to  deceive  or  mislead.  According  to 
Bok,  the  fact  that  communicating  metaphysical  truth  pre- 
sents such  daunting  philosophical  challenges  is  not  “a  stum- 


bling block  in  the  much  more  limited  inquiry  into  questions 
of  truth-telling  and  falsehood.” 

One  telling  criticism  that  can  be  leveled  against  the  mass 
media  in  its  coverage  of  the  Iraq  conflict  is  that  too  often 
journalists  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  communicating  in  a 
factually  accurate  manner  statements  formulated  by  the 
Bush  administration.  When  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  or 
Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  made  a particular 
assertion  about  “evidence”  that  Iraq  possessed  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  that  were  a real  danger  to  the  United 
States,  for  example,  that  pronouncement  was  accurately 
reported.  Too  often,  however,  the  truthfulness  of  those  dec- 
larations was  not  placed  in  a broader  context  to  help  the 
public  come  to  an  informed  understanding  as  to  whether 
invading  Iraq  was  genuinely  in  the  public  interest. 

Neutrality  and  Context 

Concern  about  a need  to  move  media  coverage  beyond  just 
reporting  accurately  pronouncements  of  government  offi- 
cials, of  course,  is  not  something  that  first  arose  with  the 
Bush  administration.  The  failure  of  the  press  in  the  early 
1950’s  to  provide  contextual  reference  for  the  demagoguery 
of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  has  often  been  cited  as  an  illus- 
tration of  how  “accurate”  reporting  of  facts  can  distort  “the 
truth.” 

Reporters  understood  that  McCarthy’s  charges  about 
widespread  Communist  influence  within  the  halls  of  gov- 
ernment were  designed  more  to  publicize  the  junior  senator 
from  Wisconsin  than  to  project  light  on  a real  menace  to 
democratic  government.  Reporters  schooled  in  a profes- 
sional culture  that  emphasized  the  importance  of  neutral, 
“objective”  journalism,  however,  felt  compelled  to  report 
accurately  McCarthy’s  oftentimes  irresponsible  allegations 
without  placing  them  in  a context  that  would  allow  the  pub- 
lic to  make  an  informed  judgment  about  their  truthfulness. 

Journalists  frequently  respond  to  any  suggestion  that 
they  move  beyond  objective/neutral  reporting  by  contend- 
ing that  they  are  professionally  responsible  for  presenting 
the  public  with  accurate  objective  (factual)  information,  that 
they  respect  the  public  enough  to  allow  each  individual  the 


Apologists  insist  that  no  outright 
lies  were  communicated. 
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NEW  Ph.D.  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Theology  at  Georgetown 
University  announces  a new  Ph.D.  program  in  Theology 
and  Religious  Studies  with  the  focus  on  religious  plural- 
ism. The  program  will  begin  in  Fall  2006. 

The  program  seeks  to  develop  scholars  in  the  analy- 
sis of  and  research  in  the  phenomenon  of  religious  plural- 
ism in  all  its  ramifications  and  implications  for  the  acade- 
my, religious  communities,  and  society.  Students  will 
acquire  competence  in  at  least  two  religious  traditions 
and  in  both  religious  studies  and  theology  in  the  field  of 
religious  pluralism.  Three  areas  will  be  studied:  theologi- 
cal reflection,  ethical  discourse,  and  relationship 
between  religion  and  culture. 

The  degree  requires  36  credits,  a reading  knowledge 
of  two  foreign  languages,  comprehensive  examinations, 
and  dissertation. 

A master’s  degree  is  required  for  admission.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  bring  substantial  competence  in  one 
religious  tradition  to  the  program  (e.g.,  master’s  degree  in 
Divinity,  Rabbinical  Studies,  Religion,  Theology,  etc.). 
However,  students  intending  to  focus  on  the  cultural  anal- 
ysis of  religious  pluralism  may  come  from  different  cultur- 
al backgrounds,  such  as  Anthropology,  History,  and 
Sociology,  or  from  programs  in  religion  that  focus  on  its 
cultural  aspects.  Deadline  for  application  with  tuition 
scholarship  and  assistantship  stipend  for  Fall  2006  is 
January  3,  2006.  In  addition  to  full  tuition  scholarship, 
there  will  be  $17,000  assistantship  stipend  per  year. 

Application  can  be  made  on  line  through  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
http://grad.georgetown.edu/.  For  materials  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  application  and  for  a full  description  of  the 
program,  please  visit:  http://theology.george- 

town.edu/students/ gradprograms  .htm . 

For  further  information,  contact 
Dennis  Feeney,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  at  dmf27@georgetown.edu  or  202-687-5846 
or  Dr.  Peter  C.  Phan,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 

at  pcp5@georgetown.edu  or  202-687-1254. 


opportunity  to  make  up  his  or  her  own  mind  based  on  an 
accurate  (factual)  report  of  a particular  event  or  pronounce- 
ment. Furthermore,  they  ask,  once  the  journalist  moves 
beyond  objective  reporting  of  particular  events  or  pro- 
nouncements, on  what  basis  is  he  or  she  to  provide  that 
“interpretation”  which  places  the  event  or  pronouncement 
in  a “truthful”  context? 

Enter  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 

The  late  German  theologian  and  martyr  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  provides  intellectual  and  spiritual  wisdom  for 
anyone  sincerely  searching  for  an  answer  to  this  quandary. 
He  also  can  provide  something  of  a standard  by  which  to 
measure  whether  the  U.S.  media  did,  in  fact,  provide  the 
public  with  information  necessary  to  judge  the  Bush  admin- 
istration’s determination  to  invade  Iraq  and  its  persistence  in 
a continued  military  occupation  of  that  country. 

Bonhoeffer  was  a German  minister,  ordained  in  the 
Lutheran  church.  In  his  book  Lives  of  Moral  Leadership , 
Robert  Coles  notes  how  a young  Jesuit  taking  one  of  Cole’s 
courses  dreamed  “that  the  Catholic  Church  would  one  day 
make  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  its  ‘first  ecumenical  saint.’”  Coles 
describes  Bonhoeffer  as  a “theologian  who  lived  as  if  Jesus 
were  a concrete,  nearby  presence,  constantly  insisting  that 
deeds,  not  clever-spoken  or  written  words,  not  practiced  rit- 
uals, are  the  test  of  a particular  faith’s  significance  in  one’s 
life.” 

Bonhoeffer  was  executed  only  weeks  before  the  libera- 
tion of  the  concentration  camp  at  Flossenburg,  where  he 
was  held.  He  was,  as  described  by  Coles,  a person  and  the- 
ologian “of  great  social,  economic,  and  educational  privi- 
lege, who  refused  to  embrace  Hitler  and  his  henchmen,  as 
the  great  majority  of  Germany’s  ministers  all  too  evidently 
did,  many  of  them  even  wearing  the  swastika  as  they  went 
about  their  so-called  spiritual  duties.” 

Bonhoeffer  and  “the  Truth” 

Of  particular  relevance  to  the  U.S.  media’s  failure  to  provide 
a genuinely  accurate  and  contextually  complete  account  of 
the  Bush  administration’s  campaign  to  justify  its  military 
invasion  of  Iraq  is  an  unfinished  essay  Bonhoeffer  was  writ- 
ing, entitled  “What  Is  Meant  by  ‘Telling  the  Truth’?”  In 
that  essay  Bonhoeffer  maintains  that  telling  the  truth  “is  a 
matter  of  correct  appreciation  of  real  situations  and  of  seri- 
ous reflection  upon  them.”  He  is  emphatic  that  communi- 
cating in  a truthful  manner  must  go  well  beyond  questions 
of  factual  accuracy.  He  insists,  for  example,  that  a “fie  can- 
not be  defined  in  formal  terms  as  a discrepancy  between 
thought  and  speech.”  More  specifically,  “there  is  a way  of 
speaking  which  is  in  this  respect  entirely  correct  and  unex- 
ceptionable, but  which  is,  nevertheless,  a fie.”  This  occurs, 
Bonhoeffer  asserts,  “when  an  apparently  correct  statement 
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contains  some  deliberate  ambiguity  or  deliberately  omits 
the  essential  part  of  the  truth.” 

For  Bonhoeffer,  “an  individual  utterance  is  always  part 
of  a total  reality  which  seeks  expression  in  this  utterance.”  It 
does  not  rest  in  the  literal  factual  accuracy  of  a particular 
communication  separate  from  that  larger  reality.  A lie, 
Bonhoeffer  writes,  “is  the  denial,  the  negation  and  the  con- 
scious and  deliberate  destruction  of  the  reality  which  is  cre- 
ated by  God  and  which  consists  in  God.”  The  purpose  of 
any  serious  communication,  consequently,  is  to  express  “the 
real  as  it  exists  in  God.” 

Applicability  to  Iraq  and  the  Media 

Bonhoeffer  acknowledged  that  his  “concept  of  living  truth 
is  dangerous.”  He  also  recognized  “that  the  more  complex 
the  actual  situations  of  a man’s  life,  the  more  responsible 
and  the  more  difficult  will  be  his  task  of ‘telling  the  truth.’” 
There  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a danger  in  challeng- 
ing the  media  to  go  beyond  a “simple”  transmission  of  offi- 
cial administration  pronouncements,  to  place  those  pro- 
nouncements in  a context  that  includes  much  more  than  an 
accurate  recitation  of  the  particular  “spin”  promulgated  by 
official  spokespersons.  Once  one  moves  beyond  simplistic 
objectivity,  there  is  always  a danger  that  any  “interpreta- 
tion” provided  will  be  driven  more  by  ideological  consider- 
ations than  by  a professional  journalistic  desire  to  achieve 
at  least  some  level  of  objectivity. 

While  recognizing  that  danger,  journalists  do  assume  a 
particular  responsibility  in  light  of  their  claim  to  be  profes- 
sional communicators.  By  appropriating  the  professional 
title,  journalists  accept  an  obligation  to  learn  how  to  com- 
municate in  a truthful  manner.  Communicating  in  a gen- 
uinely truthful  manner,  Bonhoeffer  wrote,  is  “something 
which  must  be  learnt.”  It  involves  “serious  reflection”  upon 
that  which  is  being  communicated  and  a recognition  of  the 
very  real  complexity  of  the  task  that  confronts  any  journal- 
ist who  aspires  to  authentic  professionalism. 

There  are,  of  course,  journalists  who  recognize  a seri- 
ous obligation  to  move  beyond  functioning  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  office  stenographer  for  those  in  positions  of 
power.  The  widely  respected  editor  James  Fallows,  for 
example,  points  out  in  Breaking  the  News  that  even  if  the 
traditional  press  “somehow  vanished,  and  if  all  of  us 
could,  through  the  Internet  or  500-channel  TV,  get  exact- 
ly the  information  we  wanted,  we  would  still  want  some 
way  to  compare  impressions,  to  put  things  in  perspective, 
to  ask  other  people,  ‘What  do  you  make  of  this?”’ 

Fallows  maintains  that  the  real  purpose  of  journalism 
“is  to  satisfy  the  general  desire  for  information  to  have 
meaning.”  He  acknowledges  that  people  want  to  know 
details,  but  argues  that  they  “also  want  to  see  what  the 
details  add  up  to.”  For  Fallows,  “journalism  exists  to 


answer  questions  like  ‘What  is  really  going  on?’  and  ‘Why 
is  this  happening?”’ 

For  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  the  obligation  to  communi- 
cate in  a truthful  manner  is  not  something  theoretical. 
Neither  can  it  be  subjected  to  a process  of  “mental  gym- 
nastics” that  allows  one  to  plead  that  they  have  not  told  a 
formal  lie,  when  they  are  in  fact  attempting  to  deceive  or 
mislead  those  entitled  to  the  truth.  Bonhoeffer  believed 
that  “if  one  is  to  say  how  a thing  really  is,  i.e.  if  one  is  to 
speak  truthfully,  one’s  gaze  and  one’s  thought  must  be 
directed  towards  the  way  in  which  the  real  exists  in  God 
and  through  God  and  for  God.” 

I think  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  would  hold  that  the  insti- 
tutional press  failed  in  its  reporting  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration’s desire  for  a military  “solution”  to  the  Iraq  “prob- 
lem” because  it  failed  to  communicate  to  the  American 
public  the  full  context  of  that  policy,  its  real  and  living 
truth.  Any  effort  by  the  media  to  shift  blame  to  Karl 
Rove,  the  Democrats,  the  American  public  and  so  on 
must  be  seen  for  what  it  is:  an  evasion  of  responsibility. 
What  one  would  like  to  see  instead  from  the  U.S.  media 
is  an  act  of  contrition  that  includes  a firm  resolve  to  do 
better  in  the  future.  Whether  that  will  ever  happen  with 
the  contemporary  mass  media,  which  is  most  concerned 
with  corporate  profits  and  its  own  public  relations  image, 
remains  to  be  seen.  ft 
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Rights  Talk 
and  Its 
Remedies 


The  jurisprudence  of  Mary  Ann 
Glendon 


BY  JOHN  D.  HAGEN  JR. 


respects,  she  also  defends  the  legacy  of  the  New  Deal.  Her 
most  recent  book,  A World  Made  New  (2001),  in  fact,  tells 
the  story  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  work  for  international 
human  rights. 

Glendon’s  Critique  of  Abortion  Law 

Glendon’s  areas  of  expertise  include  comparative  law  and 
especially  Western  European  legal  systems.  She  tnar-o 
shaled  this  expertise  in  her  book  Abortion  and  Divorce  in  ° 
Western  Law  (1987).  There  she  shows  the  extremism  of  g 
Roe  v.  Wade,  as  compared  to  the  laws  even  of  permissive  “ 
societies  like  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden.  Roe  (as  reaf-  i 
firmed  in  Planned  Parenthood  v.  Casey)  prohibits  anyg 
substantial  restrictions  on  abortion  until  fetal  viability,  | 
around  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  After  viability,  abor-  ° 
tion  still  must  be  allowed  for  “health”  reasons,  as  deter- 1 
mined  by  the  abortionist,  on  the  broadest  possible  grounds  i 
(“emotional,  psychological,  familial”).  That  is  the  teaching  S 


This  past  autumn’s  supreme  court 
confirmation  battles  could  be  used  as 
material  for  a short  course  in  jurispru- 
dence. Lesson  One:  Roe  v.  Wade 
Overshadows  Everything  (Why  does  abortion  domi- 
nate American  law  and  politics  to  a degree  unheard  of 
elsewhere  in  the  world?).  Lesson  Two:  Rights 
Absolutism  (Why  do  some  rights,  like  Roe’s  abortion 
license,  trump  all  competing  considerations?).  Lesson 
Three:  Judicial  Pre-eminence  (Why  do  judicial 
appointments  become  apocalyptic  cultural  strug- 
gles?). These  three  issues  relate  to  key  points  in  a 
scholarly  critique  of  American  law  by  Harvard  Law  School’s 
Mary  Ann  Glendon.  Her  writing  embodies  an  analysis  of 
these  three  questions. 

Glendon  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  America’s 
foremost  Catholic  legal  scholars.  Her  analysis  of  legal  issues 
like  these  involves  key  principles  of  Catholic  social  thought: 
the  common  good,  subsidiarity,  civic  virtue  and  the  overrid- 
ing value  of  the  human  person.  Like  the  Jesuit  John 
Courtney  Murray,  she  shows  how  such  principles  harmo- 
nize with  the  ideals  of  America’s  founding  and  with  the 
American  political  tradition. 

Glendon  embodies  the  Catholic  tendency  to  defy  con- 
ventional secular  categories  of  left  and  right.  While 
staunchly  pro-life  and  a cultural  conservative  in  many 


JOHN  D.  HAGEN  JR.,  an  attorney  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
served  as  a Vista  lawyer  for  Native  Americans,  and  presently 
does  pro  bono  work  for  crisis  pregnancy  centers. 
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of  Doe  v.  Bolton,  Roe’s  lesser-known  companion  case. 

Thus  we  have,  for  practical  purposes,  a rule  of  abortion- 
on-demand  throughout  the  full  nine  months  of  pregnancy. 
This  is  dramatically  shown  in  the  partial-birth  abortion 
cases,  where  courts  routinely  strike  down  bans  on  killing 
fully  formed  babies  in  the  birth  canal.  No  other  Western 
nation  so  maximizes  abortion  rights  as  a matter  of  constitu- 
tional law.  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  far 
more  permissive  than  we  are  in  most  respects,  restrict  abor- 
tion in  ways  that  would  be  forbidden  under  Roe.  Most  of 
them  forbid  elective  abortions  after  the  end  of  the  first 
trimester.  Many  impose  mandatory  counseling  and  exten- 
sive waiting  periods. 

As  Glendon  forcefully  points  out,  European  nations 
very  rarely  refer  to  abortion  as  a right.  European  abortion 
laws  were  hammered  out  through  legislative  compromise, 
not  imposed  by  judicial  fiat.  Thus,  even  extremely  permis- 
sive societies  like  Holland  and  Sweden  recognize  moral 
value  in  the  child  in  ways  that  we  are  forbidden  to  do. 

Glendon  thus  articulates  a compelling  paradigm  shift  on 
Roe  v.  Wade.  For  decades,  abortion  backers  have  used  “the 
right  to  choose”  as  a rhetorical  hammer  to  silence  debate  on 
Roe.  “More  liberal  than  Sweden”  is  a rhetorically  effective 
counterpoint.  One  yearns  to  see  a nominee  argue  it 
forthrightly  against  pro-Roe  senators  in  confirmation 
debates. 

Rights  Absolutism 

Glendon ’s  broader  critique  of  American  law  and  society  is 
focused  on  her  signature  concept  of  “rights  talk” — inflat- 
ed notions  of  individual  liberty  that  trump  the  common 
good.  As  she  points  out,  assertions  of  “rights”  in  our  legal 
and  political  discourse  tend  to  be  absolute  and  uncompro- 
mising. They  inhibit  dialogue,  impede  political  compro- 
mise and  denigrate  duty  and  responsibility.  Rights  abso- 
lutism stems  from  Enlightenment  myths  of  a non-social 
“state  of  nature.”  Hobbes,  Locke  and  Rousseau  all  con- 
ceived of  man  as  a lone  rights-bearer,  a being  naturally 
solitary  and  insular.  This  image  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
biblical  and  classical  concepts  of  human  nature  as  essen- 
tially social. 

Locke  promoted  ideas  of  absolute  individual  property 
rights,  which  influenced  the  English  common  law  and 
early  American  jurisprudence.  These  ideas  shaped  the 
Lochner  era  (1905-37)  in  U.S.  constitutional  law.  In 
Lochner  v.  New  York  and  subsequent  cases,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  all  sorts  of  social  welfare  leg- 
islation (minimum  wage  laws,  maximum  hour  laws,  child 
labor  laws  and  the  like)  as  unconstitutional  impositions  on 
individual  freedom  of  contract. 

The  court  abandoned  this  rights  absolutism  after  its 
confrontation  with  Franklin  Roosevelt  during  the 


Depression.  Roosevelt  threatened  to  expand  and  pack  the 
court’s  membership,  and  the  court  then  stopped  striking 
down  New  Deal  legislation.  Thereafter,  what  Glendon 
calls  “the  great  statutes  of  the  American  welfare  state” 
took  shape  through  the  democratic  process. 

But  rights  absolutism  was  quickly  resurrected  in  other 
forms.  Beginning  in  the  1950’s,  the  court  constructed  a 
new  set  of  trump-rights  to  sexual  gratification  and  expres- 
sive behavior  that  transgressed  community  values.  For 
example,  pornography,  flag  burning,  the  sale  of  contracep- 
tives to  unmarried  people,  indecent  Web  sites  on  the 
Internet  and,  pre-eminently,  abortion  were  essentially 
placed  off  limits  to  democratic  debate  and  control.  These 
new  trump-rights  frequently  were  based  on  the  concept  of 
“privacy” — a term  not  found  in  the  Constitution.  As 
Glendon  points  out,  the  privacy  concept  was  originally 
articulated  as  a defensive  paradigm  (freedom  from  surveil- 
lance), but  then  rapidly  transformed  into  an  assertive 
paradigm  (freedom  to  act  out  one’s  desires  in  defiance  of 
social  norms). 

Glendon  forcefully  shows  that  this  left-wing  rights  talk 
leads  to  the  same  sort  of  Social  Darwinism  as  does  right- 
wing  rights  talk.  Vulnerable  and  dependent  people  are 
exposed  to  the  law  of  the  jungle.  Thus  no-fault  divorce 
became  what  Glendon  calls  no-responsibility  divorce, 
leaving  single  female  heads  of  households  markedly  poor- 
er in  America  than  in  other  Western  countries.  And  in 
cases  where  European  countries  provide  extensive  support 
for  pregnant  women,  American  women  are  left  “with  their 
absolute  abortion  right  and  little  else.” 

Judicial  Hegemony 

Glendon  stresses  the  relationship  between  immoderate 
“rights  talk,”  the  vast  increase  in  litigation  in  recent 
decades  and  the  weakening  of  democracy.  Rights  claims 
are  enforced  by  judges.  As  more  and  more  social  issues 
pass  into  the  courts,  there  is  less  of  a role  for  democrati- 
cally elected  bodies.  One  consequence  of  this  dynamic  is 
obvious — government  “of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people”  becomes  rule  by  an  unelected  elite.  But 
Glendon  stresses  more  subtle  issues.  The  democratic  pro- 
cess naturally  tends  toward  consensus-building  and  com- 
promise. Litigation,  by  contrast,  breeds  exaggerated 
claims  and  typically  ends  in  total  victory  for  one  side. 

Precisely  because  of  this  potential  for  quick  and  total 
victory,  interest  groups  have  learned  to  focus  on  the  courts 
instead  of  on  the  legislatures.  Litigation  is  more  efficient 
and  more  likely  to  bring  about  sweeping  declarations  of 
absolute  rights.  When  judges  act  without  restraint,  issue 
activists  naturally  flock  to  the  courts,  and  democracy  con- 
sequently withers. 

A Nation  Under  Lawyers  (1994)  chronicles  this  loss  of 
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judicial  self-restraint.  As  Glendon  notes,  the  Supreme 
Court  found  only  two  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional 
prior  to  the  Civil  War.  In  the  common  law  tradition, 
judges  used  to  see  themselves  as  incrementally  adapting 
settled  principles  to  new  fact  situations.  Today,  many 
judges  see  themselves  as  romantic  heroes  boldly  overturn- 
ing structures  of  oppression.  With  benevolent  motives, 
such  judges  undermine  democracy  and  its  consensus- 
building habits  and  skills. 

Glendon  sharply  criticizes  academic  movements  that 
have  encouraged  the  casting-off  of  judicial  restraint. 
Postmodernism  and  critical  theory  have  launched  what 
she  refers  to  as  “a  sustained  scholarly  attack  on  the  very 


idea  of  objectivity.”  She  deplores  the  knowing  smirk  with 
which  many  scholars  contend  that  “there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a fact  and  all  rules  are  radically  indeterminate  and 
manipulate.”  When  such  relativism  fills  the  law  journals, 
judges  are  easily  tempted  to  override  democratic  gover- 
nance and  impose  their  subjective  values. 

Seedbeds  of  Virtue 

A leading  theme  in  Glendon’s  writing  is  the  importance  of 
intermediate  institutions  in  society — neighborhoods, 
churches,  voluntary  associations  and  the  family.  Echoing 
the  19th-century  French  thinker,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  she 
constantly  stresses  the  role  of  these  groups  as  “schools  of 
citizenship”  and  “seedbeds  of  civic 
virtue.”  They  teach  cooperation,  empa- 
thy, sacrifice,  responsible  use  of  freedom 
and  concern  for  the  common  good.  She 
ff  equendy  speaks  of  such  groups  in  envi- 
ronmental terms,  and  warns  that  “the 
fragile  ecology”  that  they  embody  is 
weakening.  Mass  culture,  bureaucracy 
and  global  corporations  all  tend  to  stifle 
them.  This  speeds  the  atrophy  of  demo- 
cratic skills  and  habits  already  set  in 
progress  by  activist  courts. 

Glendon’s  emphasis  on  local  “com- 
munities of  memory  and  mutual  aid”  is 
classically  Catholic.  It  reflects  the  key 
principles  of  solidarity  and  subsidiarity 
and  stands  in  contrast  to  the  rights- 
focused  individualism  of  both  the  cul- 
tural left  and  the  cultural  right. 

A striking  summation  of  Glendon’s 
outlook  is  to  be  found  in  the  quotation 
she  selected  as  the  heading  for  her  Web 
site  (www.glendonbooks.com).  It  is 
taken  from  the  Jesuit  theologian 
Bernard  Lonergan:  “There  is  bound  to 
be  formed  a solid  right  that  is  deter- 
mined to  live  in  a world  that  no  longer 
exists.  There  is  bound  to  be  formed  a 
scattered  left,  captivated  by  now  this, 
now  that  new  development,  exploring 
now  this  and  now  that  new  possibility. 
But  what  will  endure  is  a perhaps  not 
numerous  center,  big  enough  to  be  at 
home  in  both  the  old  and  the  new, 
painstaking  enough  to  work  out  one  by 
one  the  transitions  to  be  made,  strong 
enough  to  refuse  half  measures  and 
insist  on  complete  solutions  even 
though  it  has  to  wait.”  0 
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Did  It 
Happen? 
Is  It  True? 

Historicity  in 
the  Bible 

BY  RICHARD  J.  CLIFFORD 


Several  years  ago  I gave  a talk  on  the  Book  of 
Genesis  to  a full  parish  hall.  After  explaining  that 
Chapters  2 to  1 1 are  traditional  stories  rather  than 
historical  reports,  I was  confronted  by  an  angry 
questioner:  If  these  stories  are  fables,  then  what  can  we 
believe?  What  about  Moses?  What  about  the  resurrec- 
tion? Is  the  Bible  true  or  isn’t  it?  More  recendy,  I 
addressed  a group  of  professional  theologians.  To  my  sur- 
prise, several  asked  the  same  question,  though  with  less 
anguish  and  in  different  words. 

This  year,  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Second  Vatican  s> 
Council’s  “Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation”  ( Dei  5 
Verbum)  seems  a good  time  to  reflect  on  the  reliability  of  § 
the  Scriptures.  Did  the  events  they  describe  really  happen?  £ 
Are  they  true?  Dei  Verbum.  intends,  after  all,  that  the  faith-  § 
ful  nourish  themselves  on  the  word  of  God,  not  be  con-  S 
fused  by  it.  ? 

Three  Principles 

First,  there  is  no  single  principle  of  interpretation  that  = 
covers  all  cases  of  disputed  historicity.  What  one  says  s“ 
about  Adam  and  Eve  or  the  flood  does  not  necessarily  9 
apply  to  the  Abraham  stories,  the  exodus  plagues,  the  mir-  g 
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acles  of  Jesus  or  the  resurrection.  Consequently,  one  need 
not  fear  a domino  effect.  The  Bible,  to  use  another 
metaphor,  is  not  a house  of  cards. 

Second,  one  must  pay  attention  to  literary  type  or 
genre.  When  we  read  a newspaper,  magazine  article  or 
book,  we  instinctively  know  its  genre  because  we  are  at 
home  in  our  culture.  We  sense  the  difference  between  the 
sports  page  and  the  editorials,  a short  story  and  a political 
analysis,  a textbook  and  a mystery  novel. 

Not  so  with  the  literature  of  the  past.  As  L.  P.  Hartley 
wrote,  “The  past  is  a foreign  country;  they  do  things  dif- 
ferently there.”  We  have  to  pause  at  the  threshold  of  an 
ancient  text  and  discover  its  genre;  only  then  can  we  know 
what  to  expect.  Obvious  though  this  may  seem,  readers  of 
the  Bible  often  forget  it.  At  a critical  time  in  modern 
Catholic  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  Pope  Pius  XII  insist- 
ed on  this  very  point:  Interpreters  must  “accurately  deter- 
mine what  modes  of  writing,  so  to  speak,  the  authors  of 
that  ancient  period  would  be  likely  to  use,  and  in  fact  did 
use”  (Divino  Afflante  Spiritu,  No.  20). 

Third,  biblical  authors  prefer  narrative  over  analytical 
reasoning;  they  would  rather  tell  a story  than  write  a trea- 
tise. Even  the  seemingly  timeless  symbols  of  the  Bible — 
the  divine  shepherd,  the  city  of  Zion,  the  cross — have 
implied  narratives  that  ground  them  and  give  them  their 
power.  In  our  culture,  we  tell  stories  to  entertain  or  to 


illustrate  a point.  In  biblical  culture,  thinkers  did  their 
philosophy  and  theology  through  artful  storytelling. 

To  illustrate  these  three  principles,  I have  selected  one 
text  from  the  Old  Testament  and  one  from  the  New 
Testament. 

A Controverted  Old  Testament  Text 

Genesis  2-11  presents  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  sin  (Ch.  2 
and  3),  Cain  and  Abel  and  the  origin  of  culture  (Ch.  4),  a 
genealogy  of  long-lived  heroes  (Ch.  5),  the  flood  and  the 
repopulating  of  the  earth  (Ch.  6-10),  the  Tower  of  Babel 
(Ch.  11),  and  a final  genealogy  funneling  down  to 
Abraham.  Throughout  the  ages,  Jews  and  Christians  have 
looked  to  these  chapters  to  understand  God’s  purpose  in 
creating  the  world,  the  nature  and  destiny  of  human 
beings  and  the  root  causes  of  sin  and  disorder.  For  much 
of  that  time,  readers  assumed  unreflectively  that  the  chap- 
ters were  “historical,”  that  is,  they  described  the  actual 
creation  of  the  world. 

In  the  Renaissance  period,  however,  the  Bible,  like 
other  ancient  texts,  began  to  be  subjected  to  critical  and 
even  skeptical  scrutiny.  Critics  asserted  that  the  Bible  was 
self-contradictory  and  fraudulent;  its  defenders  boldly 
asserted  that  it  was  “historical”  because  it  accurately 
described  past  events.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable  of 
such  defenders  was  the  Anglican  Archbishop  James 
Ussher,  who  in  1650  calculated  from  Genesis  and  other 
sources  that  God  created  the  world  on  Sunday  Oct.  23, 
4004  B.C.,  beginning  at  sunset  on  the  22nd. 

Ussher’s  literalism  lives  on  today  only  in  ultra-conser- 
vative Christian  and  Jewish  circles.  Still,  while  most  peo- 
ple read  Genesis  for  its  inspired  theological  reflections, 
they  remain  somewhat  puzzled  by  questions  of  historici- 
ty: Did  Adam  and  Eve  exist?  Was  there  a flood?  Did 
Abraham  actually  live  to  the  age  of  175?  The  Catechism  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  surprisingly,  and  quite  uncharacter- 
istically, literalist  in  its  analysis  of  these  chapters.  Though 
properly  insisting  on  the  significance  of  the  sin  of  Adam 
“for  the  whole  of  human  history,”  the  catechism  assumes 
that  it  was  “a  primeval  event”  (No.  390). 

What  kind  of  literature  is  Genesis  2-11?  What  is  its 
genre?  Today  we  can  confidently  answer  that  the  chapters 
are  a “creation-flood  story,”  several  examples  of  which 
have  been  found  in  ancient  Mesopotamia  (today  Iraq)  and 
elsewhere,  including  the  Sumerian  flood  story,  the  tale  of 
Atrahasis,  Tablet  XI  of  Gilgamesh,  and  an  account  in  the 
work  of  the  Greek  writer  Berossos.  The  plots  of  the  sto- 
ries are  similar:  the  gods  create  a world;  some  kind  of  fault 
(divine  or  human)  spoils  things,  with  the  result  that  the 
gods  send  a flood  to  destroy  it;  the  god  of  wisdom  alerts 
his  client  (variously  named  Ziusudra,  Utnapishtim, 
Atrahasis  or  Noah)  to  build  a boat  and  ride  out  the  flood; 
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after  the  flood,  the  gods  build  a new  world  without  the 
miscalculations  that  marred  the  first  one.  (In  the  Bible 
there  is  no  divine  miscalculation.) 

To  the  biblical  authors,  the  creation-flood  story  served 
as  a narrative  template  for  expressing  their  distinctive 
vision  of  God  and  the  world.  In  crafting  their  own  ver- 
sion, they  were  startlingly  original,  affirming  that  God 
freely  created  the  world  and  gave  the  human  race  an  hon- 
ored place  within  it,  that  humans  represent  (that  is, 
“image”)  God  in  the  world,  and  that  God  honors  humans’ 
faithfulness  and  punishes  their  sins. 

The  chapters  are  not,  therefore,  historical  in  the  sense 
that  the  events  recounted  therein  actually  occurred.  They 
offer,  rather,  an  inspired  story  of  origins,  a narrative 
exploration  of  profound  questions  undertaken  by  speak- 
ing of  the  first  appearance  of  human  realities  and  institu- 
tions. 

A Controverted  New  Testament  Text 

Then  [Jesus]  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany,  raised 
his  hands,  and  blessed  them.  As  he  blessed  them  he 
parted  from  them  and  was  taken  up  to  heaven. 
They  did  him  homage  and  then  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  great  joy,  and  they  were  continually 
in  the  temple  praising  God. 

Luke  24:50-53,  (N.A.B.) 

The  historicity  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  a modern 
disputed  question.  Luke  24:50-53  can  raise  problems  for 
modern  readers  not  only  because  it  describes  the  resur- 
rection (in  its  “ascension”  aspect),  but  also  because  it  dif- 
fers from  Luke’s  other  account  of  the  ascension  in  Acts 
1:1-12.  Can  we  trust  the  text? 

By  modern  standards  of  history  writing,  Jesus’  ascent 
to  glory  at  the  Father’s  right  hand  is  indescribable,  in  that 
it  transcends  human  history.  Seemingly  sensing  this,  Luke 
sought  “non-historical”  means  to  depict  it.  In  Elijah’s 
ascension  in  a whirlwind  in  2 Kings  he  found  a useful 
scriptural  analogy.  “The  Lord  was  about  to  take  Elijah  up 
to  heaven”  (2  Kgs  2:1)  before  he  goes,  Elijah  grants  his 
disciple  Elijah’s  request,  “May  I receive  a double  portion 
of  your  spirit?”  (2:9).  The  venerable  event  of  Elijah  being 
“taken  up”  becomes  a way  to  validate  the  event  of  Jesus’ 
ascension.  It  also  serves  as  a means  to  interpret  the  new 
event’s  significance.  As  Brendan  Byrne  explains  in  The 
Hospitality  of  God:  A Reading  of  Luke's  Gospel  (2000),  Jesus’ 
“personal  ministry  on  earth  comes  to  an  end....  But  his 
power  and  presence  will  continue  on  the  earth  when  in 
due  course  the  Spirit  empowers  his  disciples  to  take  up  his 
mission.”  By  drawing  on  the  story  of  Elijah,  Luke  under- 
scores the  giving  of  the  Spirit  to  the  disciples.  Byrne  con- 


tinues: “This  is  what  the  otherwise  fantastic  episode  of 
the  ascension  signals  to  readers  steeped  in  the  biblical  tra- 
dition. Here  least  of  all  are  we  dealing  with  a narrative 
purporting  to  depict  a historical  event.” 

As  noted,  Luke’s  other  account  of  the  ascension,  in 
Acts  1:9-1 1,  tells  a different  story.  Instead  of  the  ascension 
taking  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  resurrection,  as  in 
Luke  24:50-53,  the  ascension  takes  place  after  40  days. 
Why  the  discrepancy?  I suggest  that  the  differences  are 
the  result  of  Luke  employing  different  scriptural  tradi- 
tions for  different  aims.  Acts  uses  the  symbolic  number 
40,  the  number  of  years  Israel  spent  in  the  wilderness 
preparing  to  enter  the  Promised  Land.  This  allusion  sug- 
gests that  Jesus  had  prepared  his  disciples  for  living  in  a 
new  stage  of  the  divine  plan,  the  time  of  the  church.  The 
Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intent  on  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  that  enables  the  disciples  to  do  what  the  master 
did.  In  both  versions,  Luke  is  not  writing  history  in  the 
modern  sense  but  aligning  the  new  event  with  venerable 
Old  Testament  stories  so  as  to  validate  and  interpret  that 
new  event.  He  freely  selects,  omits  and  alters  details — all 
to  help  his  audience  understand  what  the  ascension  means 
for  them. 

Suggestions 

Historicity  is  not  the  same  as  biblical  truth.  The  historici- 
ty of  events  in  the  Bible  must  be  judged  case  by  case.  How 
should  preachers  and  teachers  handle  biblical  texts  that 
might  invite  puzzlement  or  even  skepticism  from  a con- 
gregation? I offer  the  following  suggestions. 

• Focus  on  “what  the  sacred  author  intended,”  as  the 
1 964  Instruction  on  the  Historical  Truth  of  the  Gospels  insist- 
ed. An  excellent  illustration  of  this  principle  is  the  liturgi- 
cal introduction  to  the  Gospel,  “A  reading  from  the  holy 
Gospel  according  to  Luke.”  “According  to”  says  much  in 
two  words. 

• When  teaching  a difficult  text,  inform  your  audience 
immediately  what  kind  of  text  it  is  (its  genre).  In  teaching 
Genesis  2-11,  for  example,  one  might  say,  “Today  we  will 
look  at  some  ‘stories  of  origin,’  which  people  of  the  time 
used  to  explore  fundamental  questions  such  as  God’s  pur- 
pose in  creating,  how  divine  justice  operates  in  an  often 
sinful  world  and  what  the  grounds  of  hope  are  in  such  a 
world.”  Further  explanation  is  probably  not  necessary. 

• In  preaching  on  the  Resurrection,  make  clear  that 

human  language  can  express  only  partially  a stupendous 
act  that  transcends  ordinary  history.  To  explore  its  signifi- 
cance more  fully,  the  sacred  writers  used  analogies  from 
the  Scriptures  (the  Old  Testament)  to  validate  and  inter- 
pret this  new  event,  and  employed  their  expository  skills 
with  the  primary  aim  of  eliciting  wonder  and  faith  in  their 
hearers.  0 
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Poem 


The  Stone  Not  Cut  by  Hand 

Nebuchadnezzar  stared  while  the  prophet  blazed. 

A stone  not  cut,  stormed  Daniel,  by  any  human  hand, 

However  self-righteous  or  self-deluded.  Understand: 

It  is  the  Lord  has  quarried  here.  The  king’s  eyes  glazed, 

Because  all  he  knew  was  earthly  power:  kings  who  razed 
Entire  cities — dogs,  women,  babies,  mules,  the  very  land, 
Kings  whose  subjects,  high  & low,  did  their  each  command. 

A stone  not  quarried  by  any  hand  but  God’s.  Amazed, 

The  king  fell  back  before  the  prophet’s  words.  A stone 
That  would  smash  each  self-important,  self-made  idol, 
Whether  built  of  gold  or  steel  or  any  other  thing  their  throne 
Was  made  of.  Yes,  whatever  insane,  grand  mal,  suicidal 
Impulse  kings  could  conjure  up.  A stone  shaped  by  God  alone. 
Womb-warm,  lamb-gentle,  world-wielding,  tidal. 


Paul  Mariani 
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Witness,  with  John  Dear,  S.J.,  will  be  published  in  spring  2006  by  Orbis  Books. 
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Faith  in  Focus 


ONE  OF  THE  LITTLE  Sisters 
of  the  Gospel  who  is  a chap- 
lain at  a prison  on  Rikers 
Island  in  New  York  City 
asked  me  to  say  the  Sunday  Mass  there 
on  what  turned  out  to  be  a bitterly  cold 
afternoon.  Part  of  me  was  glad  to  go;  it 
would  reconnect  me  with  my  own  past 
years  of  chaplaincy  work  there.  That 
experience  had  convinced  me  of  the 
truth  of  a statement  by  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
the  one-time  Socialist  contender  for  the 
presidency  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
century,  who  had  done  time  on 
trumped-up  charges  at  Chicago’s  infa- 
mous Cook  County  jail.  He  wrote  in  his 
autobiography,  “From  the  hour  of  my 
first  imprisonment  in  a filthy  county  jail, 
I recognized  that  prison  was  essentially 
an  institution  for  the  punishment  of  the 
poor.”  Returning  to  Rikers  that  after- 
noon sharply  reminded  me  of  Debs’s 
insight. 

Getting  to  Rikers  by  public  trans- 
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portation  from  my  parish  in  Lower 
Manhattan  involves  a four-hour  round 
trip — first  a subway  ride  into  Queens, 
and  then  the  Q101  bus.  You  have  to  flag 
it  down,  and  so  coming  up  from  the  sub- 
way station,  I took  my  place  at  the  curb 
across  the  street  by  a bus  stop  where  oth- 
ers were  waiting  for  their  own  buses  that 
would  take  them  to  various  destinations. 
Finally  the  bus  marked  Rikers  Island 
appeared,  pulling  over  in  response  to  my 
vigorous  waving.  The  driver  expressed 
surprise  when  I boarded.  I was  the  only 
passenger.  Visiting  hours  were  over  at 
Rikers,  so  why  would  I be  going  there? 
He  relaxed  when  I explained  about  the 
Mass. 

On  arrival,  I made  my  way  through 
the  I.D.  checkpoints  at  the  Control 
Building  and  then  took  an  island  van  to 
the  prison  hospital’s  annex,  where  the 
Mass  was  to  be  held.  There  the  sister 
chaplain  led  me  to  a barren  gym,  whose 
electric  light  fixtures,  dangling  from  the 
sheet  metal  ceiling,  cast  a glare  over  the 
cinder  block  walls  and  plastic  chairs.  Big 
metal  heaters  above  us  roared  away  to 


little  effect;  the  gym  was  ice  cold. 
Knowing  that  the  prisoners  have  little 
in  the  way  of  warm  clothing,  the  sister 
had  arranged  with  the  officer  in  charge 
to  have  the  Mass  celebrated  instead  in 
the  day  room  of  a nearby  infirmary 
ward.  With  a few  of  the  more  able-bod- 
ied prisoners,  we  moved  the  chairs,  altar 
and  other  equipment  to  one  of  the 
ward’s  warmer  and  brighter  day  rooms. 

An  African  American  prisoner  had 
his  throat  covered  with  a black  cloth.  “I 
have  throat  cancer,”  he  said.  “They 
brought  me  down  from  Attica  to  get 
treatment  at  a city  hospital.”  “Are  you 
in  pain?”  I asked.  “Not  too  much,”  he 
said,  without  elaborating.  Another 
standing  with  us  had  almost  no  teeth — 
sometimes  a sign  of  prolonged  drug  use. 
Initially  I assumed  that  these  and  a few 
others — like  two  men  in  wheelchairs — f 
would  be  the  only  people  attending  the  g 
Mass.  But  in  time  three  dozen  more  * 
came  from  the  hospital  across  the  road,  < 
a long  line  of  prisoners  who  were  not  s 
only  handcuffed,  but  attached  by  their  » 
handcuffs  to  a chain,  creating  what  was  < 
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literally  a small  chain  gang.  It  was  a 
strange  sight,  and  I watched  as  a guard 
unlocked  them  one  by  one,  all  of  them 
suffering  from  sicknesses  that  were 
sometimes  visible  and  sometimes  not. 
One  man  who  asked  for  a blessing  had 
his  arm  in  a cast. 

After  counting  them,  a guard 
ordered  them  to  be  seated,  and  the  litur- 
gy finally  got  under  way.  The  second 
reading  for  that  Sunday  served  as  a mir- 
ror image  of  our  small  congregation.  It 
was  from  Paul’s  First  Letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  passage  in  which  he 
speaks  of  what  might  be  called  the  value- 
reversal  implicit  in  Jesus’  message  for  the 
poor  and  outcast:  “God  chose  what  is 
low  and  despised  in  the  world.”  Who 
more  low  and  despised  than  a group  of 
sick  prisoners,  some  dying  of  AIDS? 
The  fact  that  the  passage  was  read  by  one 
of  the  Hispanic  prisoners  added  to  its 
power.  The  day’s  Gospel  fit  too:  the 
Beatitudes.  The  prisoners’  incarcerated 
status  and  their  compromised  physical 
condition  made  them  blessed  in  the  eyes 
of  a God  whose  compassion  embraces 
the  accused  and  the  afflicted.  Even  with- 


out asking,  I could  tell  that  this  was  the 
sister’s  view  as  well.  What  else  could  give 
her  the  strength  to  persevere  in  such 
emotionally  demanding  work? 

Throughout  the  Mass,  we  were 
closely  observed  by  two  guards,  who 
stood  outside  in  the  corridor,  looking 
through  wraparound  plexiglass  win- 
dows. A third  guard  sat  inside  with  us, 
presumably  in  case  of  trouble.  But  the 
prisoners  were  quiet  and  attentive. 
When 'the  Mass  ended,  several  came 
forward  to  ask  what  church  I was  from. 
When  I gave  my  address  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  as  Second  Avenue  and  Second 
Street,  several  said  they  knew  the  local- 
ity, and  one  excitedly  cried  out,  “That’s 
my  grandmother’s  parish!”  Another 
told  me  he  had  once  lived  a few  blocks 
away,  at  one  of  the  projects  on  the  East 
River  that  I visit  on  Saturdays  bringing 
a meal  from  a soup  kitchen  to  an  elder- 
ly shut-in.  “I’m  almost  50,”  he  said.  “I 
spent  20  years  in  an  upstate  prison  when 
I got  out  of  the  Marines  on  drug 
charges.  Cocaine  and  heroin,”  he 
added,  “these  have  always  been  my 
main  problem.”  He  went  on  to  say  that 


while  he  was  upstate,  a sister  he  had 
been  out  of  touch  with  for  decades  dis- 
covered him  through  the  Internet  and 
wrote  saying,  “You  don’t  have  to  be  in 
contact  with  me  if  you  don’t  want  to 
be.”  But  when  he  found  her  letter  on 
the  bars  of  his  cell,  he  immediately 
replied,  and  now  they  are  in  touch — one 
of  the  brighter  moments  of  his  long 
incarceration  experience. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  the  sister  and 
I left  the  hospital  annex  to  return  to  the 
Control  Building.  On  arriving  hours 
before,  I had  passed  several  guards  leav- 
ing the  island  after  their  tour  of  duty.  In 
street  clothes,  they  were  laughing  and 
chatting — a reminder  that  entering  the 
desolate  world  of  the  incarcerated  is  for 
some  just  a way  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 
We  had  to  run  to  catch  the  Queens  bus 
in  front  of  the  building.  The  driver  was  a 
woman  this  time,  and  a few  other  pas- 
sengers joined  me  on  this  return  trip. 
More  Masses  at  Rakers  may  lie  ahead. 
But  whatever  the  season  of  the  year,  they 
will  all  serve  as  reminders  of  the 
Corinthians  passage  we  heard  that  cold 
Sunday  afternoon.  0 
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New  York  Burning 

Liberty,  Slavery,  and  Conspiracy  in 
Eighteenth-Century  Manhattan 

By  Jill  Lepore 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  323p  $26.95 
ISBN  1400040299 

Readers  of  this  absorbing  book  will  learn 
a great  deal  about  a politically  ambitious 
English  immigrant  named  Daniel 
Horsmanden,  who,  as  a judge  on  New 
York’s  Supreme  Court,  played  a pivotal 
role  in  the  transmutation  of  a sequence 
of  robberies  and  suspicious  fires  in  1741 
into  a vast  conspiracy  of  enslaved  blacks 
intent  on  slaying  their  masters  and  tak- 
ing over  the  city.  Through  the  power  of 
his  pen,  Horsmanden  shaped  the  histor- 
ical memory  of  this  horrific  and  little- 
known  episode  in  A Journal  of  the 
Proceedings  in  the  Detection  of  the 
Conspiracy  Formed  by  Some  White  People, 
in  Conjunction  With  Negro  and  Other 
Slaves,  for  Burning  the  City  ofNew-York  in 
America  and  Murdering  the  Inhabitants,  a 
book  that  has  stood  as  the  authoritative 
record  of  a perplexing  chain  of  occur- 
rences that  led  to  the  execution  of  more 
than  30  people,  most  of  them  African 
Americans,  and,  even  at  the  time,  was 
compared  to  the  Salem  witch  trials. 

The  award-winning  historian  Jill 
Lepore  rescues  Judge  Horsmanden  from 
obscurity  and,  in  a sense,  puts  him  on 
trial  for  his  complicity  in  the  grisly  burn- 
ings and  hangings  that  were  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  justice  in  her  ingenious 
retelling  of  these  cataclysmic  events. 
Weaving  Horsmanden ’s  biography  into 
a capacious  and  vibrant  tapestry  that  illu- 
minates the  world  of  mid- 1 8th-century 
New  Yorkers,  both  black  and  white,  she 
treats  this  controversial  episode  not  sole- 
ly as  a cautionary  tale  in  the  city’s  trou- 
bled history  of  race  relations,  as  others 
have  done,  but  as  symptomatic  of  the 
social  and  cultural  fault  lines  that  defined 
life  in  this  volatile  colonial  port. 

Lepore  sees  New  York’s  turbulent 
political  life  and  the  ideas  that  informed 
it  as  key  to  understanding  the  conspiracy 


scare.  What  happened  in  1741,  she 
believes,  becomes  intelligible  only  in 
light  of  the  ongoing  conversation  about 
liberty  and  slavery  that  had  its  origin  in 
18th-century  English  political  culture 
and  played  out  most  dramatically  in  New 
York  in  the  famous  Zenger  case  about 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  parallels 
between  the  contest  over  the  right  to 
express  opinions  in  print  and  the  impulse 
of  slaves  to  extend  their  own  liberty  were 
striking.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
Horsmanden’s  zeal  in  suppressing  slaves, 
who  he  thought  had  gained  “an  excess  of 
liberty.”  Ultimately,  Lepore  succeeds  in 
persuading  us  of  the  logic  of  looking  at 
New  York’s  enslaved  blacks  as  a “City  in 
a City”  (the  term  is  from  the  philosopher 
Hobbes)  striving  to  be  heard  or,  as 
Horsmanden  supposed,  as  political 
adversaries  as  formidable  as  the  gentle- 
men who  had  backed  Zenger  and  his 
cause. 

An  accomplished  writer  whose  previ- 
ous books  include  The  Name  of  War: 
King  Philip's  War  and  the  Origins  of 
American  Identity  and  A is  for  American: 
Letters  and  Other  Characters  in  the  Newly 
United  States,  Lepore  in  New  York 
Burning  leads  us  through  the  developing 
stages  of  the  crisis  at  a brisk  pace  in 
chapters  with  tantalizing  one-word 
titles — Ice,  Fire,  Stone,  Paper,  Water, 
Blood,  Ink,  Dust — that  also  probe 
themes  relevant  to  her  interpretation. 

The  chapter  on  water,  for  example, 
delves  into  the  longstanding  problem 
18th-century  New  Yorkers  had  in 
obtaining  uncontaminated  water.  The 
solution  devised  by  people  of  means  was 
to  send  their  slaves  daily  to  fetch  tea 
water  at  Gerardus  Comfort’s  well  on  the 
city’s  outskirts,  a site  adjacent  to  John 
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Hughson’s  tavern,  where  slaves  met, 
socialized  and  allegedly  conspired 
against  the  people  who  claimed  to  own 
them.  Lepore’s  excursion  into  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  city,  its  health  and  sanita- 
tion issues,  and  the  work  routines  of 
enslaved  men  answers  a perennially  puz- 
zling question:  How  did  African 

Americans,  scattered  in  households  all 
across  New  York  City,  manage  to  create 
a semblance  of  communal  identity?  She 
shows  that  a highly  developed  communi- 
cations network,  with  its  principal  node 
at  Comfort’s  well,  tied  these  dispersed 
slaves  together. 

Whether  New  York’s  blacks,  far 
more  connected  to  one  another  than 
whites  imagined,  and  surely  with  com- 
pelling reasons  to  break  their  chains, 
ever  conspired  to  commit  the  deeds  they 
were  charged  with  remains  an  open 
question.  Horsmanden,  a man  poisoned 
by  racial  animus,  was  keen  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  theory  that  the  mayhem  was 
planned  and  cunningly  wrung  improba- 
ble confessions  out  of  African  Americans 
desperate  to  save  their  lives.  But  there 
were  other  potential  culprits  in  sight 
whom  even  Horsmanden  recognized, 
the  most  prominent  being  Catholics 
bent  on  destroying  a valuable  Protestant 
English  colony.  Purported  evidence  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  conspiracy  as  embodied 
in  the  person  of  schoolmaster  John  Ury, 
suspected  to  be  a priest  who  held  sway 
over  enslaved  Africans,  seemed  credible 
to  James  DeLancey,  another  presiding 
judge.  Late  in  the  proceedings,  he 
assigned  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
calamity  at  New  York  to  an  overarching 
Catholic  plot. 

After  combing  Horsmanden’s  text  in 
conjunction  with  other  contemporane- 
ous sources,  Lepore  discerns  four  differ- 
ent plots  of  different  degrees  of  proba- 
bility. She  trains  her  sights  on  the  plots 
that  spurred  New  Yorkers  to  acquiesce 
in  the  putting  to  death  of  more  than  a 
score  of  slaves  and  the  exile  of  others 
and,  consequently,  downplays  the  role  of 
anti-Catholic  sentiment  in  the  tragedy. 
White  Protestant  New  Yorkers  were 
well  schooled  in  the  potential  for  slave 
rebellion,  but  they  were  equally  sug- 
gestible when  it  came  to  rumors  of 
Catholic  plots,  having  been  nourished 
on  tales  of  atrocities  committed  by 
papists. 


At  a time  when  the  Spanish  and  the 
French  stood  as  visible  threats  to  the 
British  colonies  in  America  and  the 
Catholic  Pretender  was  just  a few  years 
away  from  launching  the  Jacobite 
Rebellion  of  1745,  it  was  easy  for  city 
dwellers  to  picture  Catholics  as  the 
malevolent  force  behind  the  fires.  Still, 
Lepore’s  New  York  Burning  does  an  out- 
standing job  of  demystifying  Daniel 
Horsmanden’s  influential  text  and 
changing  how  we  think  about  an  extraor- 
dinary year  in  New  York’s  early  history. 

Joyce  D.  Goodfriend 

The  Last  Great 
Litterateur? 

Edmund  Wilson 

A Life  in  Literature 

By  Lewis  M.  Dabney 

Farrar , Straus  if  Giroux.  639p  $35 
ISBN  0374113122 

Man  of  letters?  Public  intellectual? 
Cultural  critic?  Feuilletoniste ? Whatever 
he  was  exactly,  they  don’t  make  them 
like  that  anymore;  and  the  more’s  the 
pity.  Once  upon  a time  writers  like 
Edmund  Wilson,  Mary  McCarthy, 
Irving  Howe,  Alfred  Kazin  or  even 
George  Orwell,  armed  only  with  their 
wits  and  a general  education  (not  a Ph.D. 
in  the  crowd),  knew  how  to  combine 
criticism  and  creativity.  They  could  tell  a 
story.  They  spoke  out  convincingly  on  a 
broad  spectrum  of  political,  moral  and 
aesthetic  issues  in  a language  that  was 
both  serious  and  readable.  They  were 
self-taught  without  being  amateurish. 
And  Wilson  (1895-1972)  was  among  the 


best,  if  not  himself  the  best,  of  them. 

Recounting  his  life,  however,  pre- 
sents enormous  problems.  Wilson  wrote 
about  three  dozen  books,  only  a handful 
of  which  ( Axel's  Castle , Patriotic  Gore , To 
The  Finland  Station,  for  example)  are  fair- 
ly well  known.  And  most  of  that  work 
consists  of  shorter  journalistic  pieces 
stitched  together.  Interrupting  the  flow 
of  a biography  to  summarize  scores  of 
articles  and  arguments  that  readers 
(younger  ones,  anyway)  have  likely  never 
heard  of,  much  less  read,  can  be  tedious. 
Then  too,  while  Wilson’s  personal  life 
was  anything  but  tamely  academic — it 
crackled  for  decades  with  passion  and 
conflict — the  traces  it  left  behind  include 
vast,  bulging  diaries,  70,000  letters  and 
countless  responses  from  friends  and 
lovers,  wives  and  children,  allies  and  ene- 
mies. What  to  do  with  all  this? 

Lewis  Dabney,  who  teaches  English 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  and  who 
edited  both  The  Sixties  (Wilson’s  last 
journal)  and  Edmund  Wilson:  Centennial 
Reflections,  has  lowered  his  head  and 
waded  through  this  gigantic  body  of 
material.  The  result  is  sloppy  at  times; 
but  it  gives  us  the  fullest  picture  yet  of 
the  incomparable  “Bunny.”  (His  mother 
said  that  as  a baby  Wilson  looked  “just 
like  a plumb-bun” — she  couldn’t  have 
guessed  that  a lifetime  of  barely  con- 
trolled boozing,  from  his  20’s  on,  would 
give  him  the  pink  face  and  pudgy 
physique  that  made  the  nickname  per- 
manently appropriate.) 

Wilson  came  from  a distinguished 
line  of  New  Jersey  WASP’s  (his  father 
was  a crusading  Republican  state  attor- 
ney general);  and,  though  his  adulthood 
displayed  none  of  his  ancestors’  religious 
faith  and  very  little  of  their  sexual 
restraint,  he  was  in  many  crucial  ways  an 
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old-fashioned  man  of  conscience.  While 
serving  as  a wound-dresser  in  France 
during  World  War  I,  he  swore  that  if  he 
survived,  he  would  never  again  “live  triv- 
ially or  indifferently” — and  he  didn’t.  He 
may  have  blundered  through  three  bad 
marriages  before  getting  it  right  the 
fourth  time;  and  his  powerful  libido  may 
have  lured  him  into  all  sorts  of  doomed 
love  affairs  (leading  in  turn,  as  he  bitter- 
ly phrased  it,  to  “abortions,  gonorrhea, 
entanglements,  a broken  heart”),  but  he 
was  always  more  the  guilty  sinner  than 
the  happy  roue. 

Above  all,  however,  Wilson  was  a 
tough-minded,  deeply  committed  liberal 
(he  would  have  snorted  indignantly  to 
see  the  term  devolve  into  its  current  sta- 
tus as  a term  of  contempt  used  by  con- 
servatives), an  Arnoldian  humanist  with  a 
hunger  for  social  justice.  Too  honest  and 
shrewd  to  be  a naive  fellow  traveler  (he 
spent  five  months  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1935),  he  was  nonetheless,  like  most 
American  leftists,  stung  by  the  Moscow 
show  trials  and  the  belated  revelations  of 
Lenin’s  remorseless  brutality;  but  he 
wised  up  and  soldiered  on.  A lifelong 
student,  Wilson  learned  Russian, 
Hebrew  and  Hungarian  as  part  of  his 
exploration  of  alien  worlds.  He  visited 
Haiti  and  Israel,  the  Zuni  and  the 
Iroquois;  he  read  entire  libraries 
(Michelet,  Marx,  Pushkin,  American  his- 
tory, scriptural  scholarship  and  more); 
and  he  ventured — fruitfully — into  such 
areas  as  socialist  theory  or  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  where  nowadays  only  tenured 
specialists  go. 

If  the  development  of  Wilson’s  oeu- 
vre is  edifying  rather  than  enthralling 
stuff  (and  Dabney  in  any  case  is  nowhere 
near  the  sharp-eyed,  vigorous  writer  that 


his  subject  was),  Wilson’s  trials,  tribula- 
tions and  occasional  triumphs — never 
before  presented  in  such  detail — make 
for  a much  livelier  tale.  Margaret  Canby, 
his  second  wife,  who  died  when  they  had 
been  married  for  two  short  years  and 
whom  he  dearly  missed,  once  declared, 
“You’re  a cold,  fishy,  leprous  person, 
Bunny  Wilson”;  but  that  appears  to  have 
been,  at  most,  a half-truth.  He  had 
moments  when  he  behaved  that  way;  but 
“hot-tempered,  high-spirited,  playfully 
arrogant”  would  have  been  more  like  it. 
Marriage  with  someone  like  Mary 
McCarthy,  as  volatile,  contentious  and 
(at  the  time)  alcoholic  as  he  was,  not  to 
mention  that  she  was  17  years  his  junior, 
was  bound  to  erupt  into  nasty  fireworks. 
But  Elena  Mumm  Thornton,  his 
French-born,  German-Russian  fourth 
wife,  finally  rescued  him  in  1946,  not 
least  of  all  because  of  the  graceful  way 
she  (mostly)  subordinated  her  life  to  his. 
A trying  husband,  Wilson  was  a fairly 
devoted  father  to  his  three  children, 
Rosalind,  Reuel  and  Helen.  At  any  rate, 
they  judged  him  less  harshly  than  his 
women  did. 

Readers  who  stick  with  Dabney  on 
this  long  and  exhausting  ride  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  Still,  Wilson  would 
have  winced  at  his  biographer’s  lapses: 
garbled  quotations  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Russian  and  French;  bits  of  bad 
literary  judgment  (Dabney  finds  a tone 
of  “giggling  cynicism”  in  Wilson’s  com- 
ments on  Lolita)-,  plain  errors  of  fact 
(Arthur  Hugh  Clough  died  of  malaria, 
not  acute  alcoholism;  Walter  Pater  never 
celebrated  a “fading  gemlike  flame”);  and 
occasionally  lumpy  writing  (“enthused,” 
“staccato  impressionism”).  But  in  gener- 
al Dabney  goes  astray  only  when  he  wan- 


ders away  from  Wilson;  otherwise  he  is  a 
reliable  guide.  And  in  the  end  that  is 
what  matters:  a reintroduction  to  this 
flawed  but  appealing  prophet  (who  liked 
to  do  card  tricks  and  put  on  Punch  and 
Judy  shows),  a quintessential^  modern 
person  (who  could  barely  type  and  never 
learned  to  drive),  a passable  poet,  a fairly 
good  novelist,  a vivid  diarist  and  an  illu- 
minating judge  of  his  age. 

Peter  Heinegg 

Steel,  Oil,  Rails, 
Money 

The  Tycoons 

How  Andrew  Carnegie,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jay  Gould  and  J.  P. 
Morgan  Invented  the  American 
Supereconomy 

By  Charles  R.  Morris 

Times  Books.  382p  $28 
ISBN  0805075992 

Over  70  years  ago,  in  1934,  the  prize- 
winning biographer  and  historian 
Matthew  Josephson  published  an  eye- 
opening best  seller  entitled  The  Robber 
Barons.  Through  prodigious  research 
(reports  of  congressional  committees 
and  “inquiries”  done  by  state  legislatures 
as  key  sources)  and  gifted  with  a lively, 
ironic  style,  Josephson  traced  the  com- 
mercial rise  of  America’s  great  capitalists 
of  the  19th  century — Carnegie, 

Rockefeller,  Vanderbilt,  Morgan, 
Harriman,  Gould  and  Frick — in  less 
than  flattering  fashion.  Theirs  was  what 
Mark  Twain  dubbed  the  Gilded  Age,  the 
period  following  the  Civil  War  up  to 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. The  era  was  a paradise  for  aggressive 
and  acquisitive  ffee-booters  who  early 
on  outraced  the  feeble  pursuit  of  lag- 
gardly  lawmakers  in  their  irresistible 
drive  toward  monopolies  of  all  kinds. 

Josephson  tried  mightily  to  be  fair 
and  even  conceded,  as  did  their  contem- 
porary Karl  Marx,  that  these 
captains/pirates  of  industry  were  also 
agents  of  progress,  transforming  a main- 
ly agrarian-mercantile  society  into  a 
mass-production  economy.  However, 
his  tide  The  Robber  Barons  betrayed  his 
own  personal  assessment,  an  allusion  to 
those  “barons”  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the 
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crags  centuries  ago  who  monopolized 
strategic  riverbanks,  valley  roads  or 
mountain  passes  and  demanded  tribute 
from  unfortunate  passersby.  Small  sur- 
prise, then,  that  in  1934,  five  years  into 
the  Great  Depression  and  capitalism’s 
collapse,  Josephson’s  readers  thought  he 
had  pegged  these  potentates  right. 

Seven  decades  since  have  afforded 
ample  time  for  historians  to  take  a sec- 
ond look  and,  if  not  totally  remove, 
freshen  up  some  of  the  smudged  por- 
traits of  the  barons.  (Ron  Chernow’s 
excellent  books  on  Rockefeller  and 
Morgan  are  the  two  best  examples  of 
recent  efforts.)  Like  them,  Charles  R. 
Morris,  author  of  the  outstanding  study 
American  Catholic  (1997),  as  well  as 
Money , Greed,  Risk  (1999),  among  other 
works,  prefers  to  accent  the  positives  of 
the  founding  fathers  of  the  American 
economy,  who  are  no  longer  called  rob- 
ber barons  but  rather  tycoons  (fittingly 
borrowed  from  the  Japanese  in  the  19th 
century,  where  taikun  meant  “great 
lord”).  Admittedly,  none  of  these  partic- 
ular founding  fathers  will  remind  one  of 
Washington,  Adams  or  Jefferson,  but 
Morris  grants  this,  while  at  the  same 
time  correcting  exaggerated  tales  of  their 
unscrupulous  wickedness. 

Morris’s  subtitle  better  reflects  the 
structure  and  emphases  in  his  book,  for 
the  biographical  sections  are  meant  to 
support  and  situate  the  main  theme:  how 
a young  country  (spurred  on  by  these 
young  men  in  their  late  20’s  and  30’s) 
grew  at  such  astonishing  speed  as  to 
become  so  rich,  inventive,  productive 
that  it  became  not  only  the  envy  but  the 
exemplar  (through  technologies, 
economies  of  scale  and  the  like)  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  lives  of  all  four 
demonstrate  to  any  doubters  the 
economist  Joseph  Schumpeter’s  con- 
tention that  capitalism  involves  “creative 
destruction.” 

Carnegie  (steel),  Rockefeller  (oil), 
Gould  (railroads)  and  Morgan  (stocks 
and  bonds)  were  veritable  Godzillas  in 
their  departments,  creatively  destroying 
the  old  pokey  ways  of  doing  business  or 
of  forming  minor-league  cartels  as  they 
bought  out  (or  drove  off)  less  nimble 
competitors,  consolidated  their  winnings 
and  added  “mega”  to  “corporation.” 

Moreover,  these  tycoons  prospered 
in  turbulent  times.  Take,  for  instance, 


the  1870’s,  when  each  was  gaining 
steam.  In  history  texts,  it  is  usually  char- 
acterized by  the  Great  Depression  of 
1873,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  Jay 
Cooke’s  banking  empire  and  the  finan- 
cial crunch  following  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Big-league  financiers  suf- 
fered, but  oddly  enough  not  the  com- 
mon man — although  he  thought  so 
because  of  lower  wages.  The  common 
American  actually  thrived  because  prices 
dived,  accompanied  by  a boom  in  con- 
sumer spending  and  in  population 
growth  (27  percent!).  Food  was  far  less 
expensive — owing  to  Texas  cattle  now 
accessible  by  rail  as  well  as  refrigerated, 
and  the  new  grand-scale  “bonanza” 
farms  developed  on  the  northern 
prairies. 

At  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  10  million  viewers 
witnessed  the  thriving  present  and  not 
the  dreamy  future.  Thomas  Edison 
demonstrated  his  automatic  telegraph, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  his  telephone. 
But  the  hit  of  the  exposition  was  the 
gigantic  steam  engine  built  by  George 
Corliss:  45  feet  high,  52  tons  in  weight, 
30  feet  in  diameter,  with  two  10-foot  pis- 
tons rotating  36  times  per  minute,  and 
capable  of  powering  13  acres  of  the 
exhibits’  machinery.  Walt  Whitman 
became  so  entranced  that  he  sat  before 
the  Corliss  mega-machine  for  over  an 
hour,  just  gazing  at  it. 

There  really  were  giants  in  those 
days;  and  if  you  don’t  believe  that,  you’ve 
got  a good  book  to  read.  It’s  The  Tycoons. 

George  W.  Hunt 
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Appeals 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  need  nothing,  help  someone  in 
| Ecuador  who  needs  a wheelchair.  A custom-made 
i chair  costs  $350.  Every  contribution  helps.  E- 
' mail:  fuvirese@aol.com;  Web  site: ; 

| www.fuvirese.org. 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site:  j 
i www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10  ; 
percent  online  free!;  www.valtorta.com. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary  j 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- j 
i magazine.org/Musicstore.cfrn. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Pilgrimage  to  j 
| Holy  Land.  June  12-21.  Excellent  guides.  Ask  for  j 
flier  and  brochure:  (845)  460-3061; 

; info@bethanyspirituahtycenter.org. 

Positions 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Bon  Secours  Spiritual 
j Center  seeks  an  accomplished  Executive  Director. 

; Qualified  candidates  will  have  demonstrated  sue-  j 
! cess  in  leading  and  growing  not-for-profit  organi-  I 
! zatdons,  and  in  retreat  and  conference  services.  A i 
; solid  background  in  Catholic  spirituality  or  theol-  \ 
ogy  and  outstanding  communication,  marketing j 
and  people  skills  are  required. 

A ministry  of  the  Sisters  of  Bon  Secours,  the  j 
Spiritual  Center  provides  retreat  and  conference  j 
services  to  over  20,000  people  annually.  As  part  of ; 
i the  healing  ministry  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  j 
; Center  warmly  welcomes  women  and  men  of  all  j 
: faith  traditions. 
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Bon  Secours  Spiritual  Center  is  located  on 
313  wooded  acres  in  Marriottsville,  Md.,  and  is 
approximately  20  miles  from  Baltimore  and  50 
miles  from  Washington,  D.C.  Qualified  appli- 
cants should  send  a cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Executive  Director,  Search  Committee,  Bon 
Secours  Spiritual  Center,  1525  Marriottsville 
Road,  Marriottsville,  MD  21104,  or  fax:  (410) 
442-8041.  For  more  information,  please  go  to: 
http://www.bonsecours.org/bssc/catalogue/Em 
ployment20Opportunities.htm.  No  telephone 
inquiries,  please.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

FULL-TIME,  TENURE-TRACK  POSITION  with  spe- 
cialization in  Old  Testament/Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Assumption  College  seeks  a the- 
ologian to  fill  a full-time, tenure  track-posi- 


tion within  its  theology  department  begin- 
ning with  the  2006-7  academic  year.  The 
department,  currently  staffed  by  four  full- 
time and  several  adjunct  professors,  offers  an 
undergraduate  minor  and  major  and  enjoys  a 
privileged  status,  along  with  the  Philosophy 
Department,  in  constituting  the  core  of 
Assumption’s  liberal  arts  and  sciences  curricu- 
lum. Candidates  must  appreciate  and  promote 
the  Catholic  mission  of  the  College  to  help  its 
students  acquire  a love  for  the  truth  that  inte- 
grates whatever  other  academic  pursuits  they 
may  choose.  Candidates  must  have  a doctor- 
ate in  theology  with  a general  background  in 
Catholic  theology  and  philosophy.  Area  of 
expertise  in  Old  Testament/Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Teaching  responsibilities  include 


an  introductory  course  on  the  Bible  as  well  as 
intermediate  and  upper  level  courses  in 
Scripture  and  in  theology.  Evidence  of  excel- 
lence in  scholarship  and  teaching  required. 
Rank:  Open.  Salary  competitive.  Deadline  for 
applications:  March  17,  2006.  Send  letter  of 
application,  curriculum  vitae,  three  letters  of i 
recommendation  and  graduate  school  tran- 
scripts to:  Rev.  Stephen  F.  Torraco,  Chair, 
Department  of  Theology,  Assumption 
College,  500  Salisbury  Street,  Worcester,  MA 
01609-1296.  Assumption  College  encourages  ; 
applications  from  candidates  of  diverse  cul- 
tural backgrounds. 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR  for  a vibrant  950-family  j 
parish  committed  to  community  singing,  i 
Responsibilities  include  directing  adult  choir,  \ 
\ developing  children’s  choir,  training  cantors ; 
| and  playing  organ  and  piano  at  weddings,  funer-  i 
J als  and  weekend  Masses.  Salary  commensurate 
I with  experience.  Send  resume  and  two  letters  of  j 
i reference  to:  Sheila  Murphy,  Search ; 

| Committee,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  132 1 
i McKeen  Street,  Brunswick,  ME  04011;  e-mail: 
i lmurphy2murphy@verizon.net. 

PRINCIPAL.  Grey  Nun  Academy,  a private, 
Catholic,  co-educational  elementary  school  in  I 
: Lower  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  seeks  to  i 
I appoint  a principal  effective  July  1,  2006.  Grey  i 
j Nun  Academy,  sponsored  by  the  Grey  Nuns  j 
I of  the  Sacred  Heart,  is  a Middle  States  accred- 
| ited  school  with  250  students  in  grades  pre-K 
I to  8. 

Grey  Nun  Academy  is  a community  com-  j 
I mitted  to  empowering  our  students  to  grow ; 
spiritually,  intellectually,  emotionally,  socially  \ 
\ and  physically  in  a nurturing  atmosphere  of! 
| caring  and  trust.  Working  to  integrate  learn-  j 
; ing  with  faith  and  action,  Grey  Nun  Academy  i 
! promotes  peace  and  social  justice  as  part  of  its  j 
curriculum. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  an  j 
| experienced  educational  leader  and  a practic- 1 
| ing  Catholic  and  have  the  ability  to  appreciate 
j and  support  the  mission  of  the  Grey  Nuns  of  i 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  required  qualifications  are:  a master’s  j 
! degree  in  education  or  educational  administra- 
j tion  and  experience  in  elementary  school 
J administration.  A minimum  of  five  years’ 

! experience  is  desirable.  Salary  and  benefits  are 
; competitive  and  commensurate  with  qualifica-  i 
i tions  and  experience. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  a letter  \ 
i of  interest,  a resume,  a statement  of  educa-  j 
j tional  philosophy,  and  the  names  and  address- 
I es  of  three  references  to:  Sister  Jean  Liston, 
i G.N.S.H.,  Grey  Nun  Academy  Search  j 
! Committee  Chair,  1750  Quarry  Road,  Yardley 
PA  19067;  Fax:  (215)  968-6656;  e-mail:  j 
jeangnsh@aol.com. 

Wills 

j Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our  j 
i legal  tide  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th  ! 
j Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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June  26  - July  7 

Forming  an  Adult  Church 
Michael  Horan 


June  26  - July  14 

The  Pentateuch 
Joan  Cook 

Invitations  to  Grace:  The  Sacraments 
of  the  Church 
Susan  Roll 

Practical  Psychology  for  Ministry 
Joseph  Ciarrocchi 


July  17- August  4 

The  Johannine  Writings 

Wilfrid  Harrington 

Identity,  Spirituality  and  Pastoral  Life 

Finola  Cunnane 

Health  Care  Ethics 

Philip  Keane 
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Letters 


Humanitarian  Emergency 

This  is  late,  but  thank  you  for  the  Rev. 
Donald  H.  Dunson’s  article,  “A  War  on 
Children,”  (10/10)  about  northern 
Uganda.  We  who  are  here  can  hardly 
believe  that  this  could  happen,  much  less 
that  it  has  been  going  on  since  1986. 1 
can  imagine  the  incredulity  and  paralysis 
of  those  who  are  just  hearing  about  “the 
largest  neglected  humanitarian  emergen- 
cy in  the  world,”  as  the  United  Nations 
described  it. 

Readers  who  want  to  learn  more  and 
perhaps  pray  and  take  some  action  could 
check  www.ugandacan.org,  associated 
with  the  Africa  Faith  and  Justice 
Network  in  Washington,  D.C.  Walks 
and  prayerful  witness  took  place  recently 
in  40  cities  worldwide,  including  several 
in  the  United  States. 

Carlos  Rodriguez,  a Comboni 
father,  whom  you  pictured,  has  made  the 
church  here  proud,  and  the  government 
often  upset,  as  a fearless  advocate  for 
peace  and  for  more  relief  to  the  1.6  mil- 
lion people  trapped  in  horrendous  “pro- 
tected” camps.  Archbishop  John  Baptist 
Odama  of  Gulu  and  other  religious  lead- 
ers there,  united  ecumenically,  have  been 
no  less  inspiring. 

And  am  I the  only  reader  touched  by 
the  haunting  cover  photo  by  Don  Doll, 
S.J.  (10/31)?  He  wonderfully  captures 
the  dignity  of  southern  Sudanese  youth 
and  their  determination  still  to  find  a 
future  despite  the  destruction  of  their 
country.  I am  proud  that  the  Jesuit 
Refugee  Service  has  been  with  them  in 
Uganda  and  is  now  accompanying  them 
home. 

Tony  Wach,  S.J. 

Kampala,  Uganda 

Missing 

Something  I look  forward  to  every  week 
has  been  missing — the  wonderful  car- 
toon series  Without  Guile.  I try  to  figure 
out  the  name  of  that  memorable  person, 
who  is  not  listed,  and  I don’t  know 
which  editor  deals  with  the  one  cartoon- 
ist you’ve  published  in  these  many 
months.  At  times  I think  it  was  the  car- 
toon that  made  my  day  and  gave  me  a 


bit  of  conversation,  a lasting  smile,  a new 
insight  into  my  human  frailty.  Where  is 
it?  Why  isn’t  it  there? 

Rafael  Tilton,  O.S.F. 

Victor,  Mont. 

Christian  Conviction 

I appreciated  Bishop  Donald  Trautman’s 
article,  “Our  Daily  Bread’  (10/3).  My 
response  may  be  somewhat  delayed 
because  it  takes  quite  some  time  to 
receive  copies  of  America  on  this  side  of 
the  Adantic  Ocean  and  below  the  equa- 
tor. I went  to  the  recent  synod  with 
many  of  the  same  concerns  and  ques- 
tions that  he  raises.  The  unique  experi- 
ence of  the  encounter  that  participating 
in  a synod  offers  brought  something 
home  to  me  from  hearing  the  local  expe- 
riences of  our  worldwide  church,  includ- 
ing the  input  from  the  Eastern  churches 
and  other  Christian  churches. 

A deep  conviction  grew  in  me  that 
we  Christians  are  often  very  deficient, 
even  impoverished,  in  our  preparation  to 
celebrate  and  receive  the  Eucharist.  And 
I don’t  mean  liturgical  preparation.  I 
mean  the  way  we  live  our  everyday  lives. 
Jesus’  gift  of  himself  in  the  Eucharist  is 
part  of  his  ongoing,  completely  selfless 
offering.  The  Eucharist  is  the  fruit  of  his 
human  lifestyle  of  selfless  giving  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  point  of  death.  A similar 
lifestyle  is  our  preparation  for  and  way  of 
living  Eucharist. 

The  erosion  of  selflessness  and  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  is,  I believe,  a main 
casualty  in  our  increasingly  materialistic, 
individualistic,  consumerist  and  secularist 
culture.  Our  social  institutions  suffer 
from  a dearth  of  people  truly  motivated 
to  give  themselves  selflessly  for  others. 
Marriage  and  family  suffer  from  the  ero- 
sion and  loss  of  the  love  that  is  willing  to 
accept  the  patient  and  selfless  long-suf- 
fering that  fife  together  inevitably 
demands.  The  shortage  of  priests  is  also, 
perhaps,  a result  of  reluctance  to  give  of 
oneself  to  the  point  of  sacrifice.  Those  at 
the  synod  from  other  Christian  churches 
were  quick  to  tell  us  that  their  churches 
also  experience  the  same  vocation  short- 


age. 
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Embarrassed  and  Offended 
We  were  embarrassed  to  have  readers  call 
our  attention  to  the  offensive  advertisement 
that  escaped  our  unknowing  eyes  and 
appeared  in  the  Dec.  5 issue.  Like  them,  we 
were  deeply  offended. 

The  offense  was  compounded  when  we 
learned  in  the  advertiser’s  reply  to  a con- 
cerned reader  that  he  had  intended  his  art 
as  an  assault  on  Catholic  faith  and  devo- 
tion. 

We  have  taken  several  steps  to  tighten 
our  advance  review  of  advertising  and 
express  our  outrage  to  the  artist. 

Our  thanks  to  our  readers  and  their 
friends  for  their  sensitivity  and  forgiveness. 

The  Editors 


In  an  era  when  the  Eucharist  has 
been  made  increasingly  available,  we  are, 
paradoxically,  decreasingly  selfless  and 
self-sacrificing  in  the  way  we  live  our 
daily  lives,  rendering  ourselves  less  ready 
to  celebrate  and  receive  this  priceless 
gift,  the  summit  and  source  of  our  union 
with  Christ  and  of  our  life  as  church. 

We  need  to  rediscover  and  live  the 
values  of  sacrifice,  self-offering  and  self- 
lessness before  we  can  even  begin  to 
speak  of  the  immense  gift  of  the 
Eucharist  as  a “right”  to  be  “claimed.” 

(Most  Rev.)  Edward  Risi,  O.M.I. 
Keimoes-Upington,  South  Africa 

Available  Analysis 

“Global  Trade  and  the  Common 
Good,”  by  Andrew  Small,  O.M.I., 

(12/12)  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
recent  history  of  world  trade  rules,  and 
of  what  was  at  stake  as  the  World  Trade 
Organization  talks  were  about  to  begin 
in  Hong  Kong.  He  quotes  Cardinal 
Francis  George,  O.M.I.,  of  Chicago  in 
remarks  intended  to  raise  warnings  about 
the  effect  of  new  trade  agreements  on 
the  poor  of  the  world.  His  analysis,  and 
that  of  Cardinal  George,  raise  questions 
of  which  I,  for  one,  had  not  been  aware. 

I am  wondering  why,  with  this  kind 
of  analysis  available  to  them  (Father 
Small  is  an  advisor  to  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  and 
Cardinal  George  is  its  vice  president), 
the  bishops  had  no  better  advice  this 
summer  than  “vote  your  conscience,”  as 
they  appealed  to  Catholics  to  call  or 
write  to  their  representatives  in 
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The  Word 


Herod  and  Israel’s  religious  leaders,  and 
so  a suffering  messiah.  He  was  a messiah 
not  for  Israel  only  but  also  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  one  through  whom  z 
the  walls  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  o 
would  be  broken  down.  The  magi  found  £ 
a different  and  more  surprising  messiah  » 
than  they  or  anyone  else  expected.  The  < 


A Surprising  Messiah 


The  Epiphany  of  the  Lord  (B),  Jan.  8,  2006 


Readings:  Isa  60:1-6;  Eph  3:2-6;  Matt  2:1-12 

“‘Where  is  the  newborn  king  of  the  Jews?  We  saw  his  star  at  its  rising  and 
have  come  to  do  him  homage  (Matt  2:2) 


The  magi  (who  seem  to  have 
been  Persian  priests  and/or 
Babylonian  astronomers) 
came  to  Israel  in  search  of  the 
“King  of  the  Jews,”  the  Gentile  transla- 
tion for  “messiah”  or  “anointed  one.”  In 
ancient  Israel  priests,  prophets  and  kings 
were  anointed.  In  some  Jewish  circles  in 
Jesus’  time  the  figure  of  the  messiah 
increasingly  took  on  superhuman  and 
future  dimensions.  This  messiah  was  one 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


whom  God  would  send  to 
restore  Israel  to  its  past  glory 
(and  much  more)  and  to  fulfill  the 
promises  made  by  God  to  his  peo- 
ple. The  Greek  equivalent  of  “messi- 
ah” is  christos. 

From  Matt  2 : 1 - 1 2 , we  are  to  imagine 
that  the  magi  had  heard  about  the  messi- 
ah of  Israel  and  came  in  search  of  him 
under  divine  guidance  through  the  agen- 
cy of  a star.  However,  the  messiah  they 
found  was  probably  not  the  messiah  they 
had  heard  about.  The  messiah  they 
found  was  an  infant,  not  a powerful  war- 
rior. He  was  the  victim  of  a plot  between 


Congress  regarding  the  proposed  Central 
American  Free  Trade  Act. 

Any  ready  jibes  aside,  it  is  insulting  to 
ask  merely  that  Congressmen  vote  their 
consciences.  So  weak  and  unspecific  a 
request  from  the  bishops  is  futile  and 
unworthy.  They  might  have  commis- 
sioned Father  Small  and  Cardinal  George 
to  apply  their  obvious  expertise  to  the 
problem. 

If  the  bishops  are  going  to  tiptoe 
around  controversial  issues  without  offer- 
ing research,  analysis  and  specific  recom- 
mendations, they  probably  should  not 
take  a position  at  all. 

Peter  C.  Boulay 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Truth  Expressed 

“Religious  Liberty”  by  John  A.  Coleman, 
S.J.,  (11/28)  was  a most  enlightening  arti- 
cle pointing  out  that  although  our  church 
has  come  a long  way,  we  still  have  a long 
way  to  go.  The  most  problematic  attitude 
is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  church 
authorities  to  want  whole  countries  to  fol- 
low Catholic  teaching.  This  was  certainly 
not  possible  in  the  early  days  of  the 
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United  States,  because  Catholics  were  a 
distinct  minority  and  even  discriminated 
against.  Now  that  the  church  constitutes  a 
large  segment  of  society,  we  see  an 
attempt  to  influence  politics,  elections  and 
laws  on  the  part  of  some  bishops.  But  this 
is  a very  select  morality,  concentrating 
particularly  on  abortion.  The  U.S.  bishops 
have  said  that  they  oppose  war  and  capital 
punishment,  but  they  do  not  do  anything 
to  stop  politicians  from  supporting  these. 

The  point  of  religious  freedom  is  that 
the  truth  cannot  be  imposed;  it  must 
show  itself  in  its  own  power,  not  by  pun- 
ishment or  exclusion,  but  by  itself. 

When  the  only  way  that  truth  can  be 
expressed  is  through  authority,  then  it 
has  already  lost  its  power. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon,  Fla. 

Practicalities 

The  discussion  of  immigration/migration 
by  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  in  an  Of 
Many  Things  column  (11/14)  moves  me 
to  ask  that  you  provide  guidance  on  this 
very  contentious  and  serious  subject. 

What  are  the  guiding  principles 


involved,  especially  when  justice  and  chari- 
ty seem  to  clash  very  quickly  when  discus- 
sion about  what  to  do  with  an  estimated 
12  million  illegal  residents  raises  very 
opposing  solutions?  Father  Anderson 
mentions  the  selection  of  migration  as  an 
apostolic  priority  for  your  religious  order. 
Are  there  guiding  principles  that  consti- 
tute a framework  for  reasonable  discussion 
of  what  our  country  might  do  to  solve  the 
present  problem  of  de  facto  alien  residents 
and  control  the  future  influx  that  seems  to 
be  emphatically  forecast? 

Suddenly  President  George  W.  Bush 
is  saying  he  will  control  our  borders. 
Politics  and  pressure  seem  to  be  awaken- 
ing the  government  to  the  many  problems 
of  illegal  residents  and  the  ease  with  which 
potential  terrorists  can  enter  the  country. 
But  how  do  we  treat  those  whom  we  have 
allowed  to  live  for  years  in  the  country?  I 
would  appreciate  reading  articles  that  first 
would  address  the  principles  that  need  to 
be  applied  and  then  coverage  of  the  poli- 
tics and  practicalities  of  the  opposing  solu- 
tions. 

Patrick  Desmond 

Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 
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What  Are  You  Looking 
For? 

Second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Jan.  15,  2006 

Readings:  1 Sam  3:3-10,  9;  1 Cor  6:13-15,  17-20;  John  1:35-42 
“Jesus  turned  and  saw  them  following  him  and  said  to  them , ‘ What  are  you  look- 
ingfor (John  1:38) 


magi  episode  at  the  beginning  of 
Matthew’s  Gospel  also  foreshadows 
Jesus’  passion  and  death,  as  well  as  the 
risen  Jesus’  mandate  to  make  disciples  of 
all  nations  (Matt  28:19). 

Although  Jesus  was  a surprising  kind 
of  messiah,  his  significance  for  all 
nations  (symbolized  by  the  visit  of  the 
magi)  has  roots  in  the  Old  Testament 
passages  that  are  used  as  the  Mass  read- 
ings for  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  The 
hope  expressed  in  Isa  60:1-6  was  that  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  might  converge 
on  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  bring 
their  gifts  of  gold  and  frankincense  (as 
the  magi  do).  The  hope  of  Psalm  72  is 
that  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  might  pay 
homage  to  and  serve  the  God  of  Israel 
and  his  messiah. 

Biblical  universalism  is  not  a soft 
democracy  in  which  all  people  are  equal 
from  the  start.  Rather,  it  affirms  the 
sovereignty  of  the  God  of  Israel  and 
God’s  choice  of  a special  people.  Others 
can  become  part  of  God’s  people 
through  their  recognition  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  It  is  universalism  (encompassing 
all  nations)  through  particularity  (God’s 
people  Israel). 

The  reading  from  the  Letter  to  the 
Ephesians  picks  up  the  theme  of  biblical 
universalism  and  points  to  Jesus,  the  sur- 
prising messiah,  as  the  pivotal  figure  in 
opening  up  the  boundaries  of  God’s  peo- 
ple. Through  this  surprising  and  unlike- 
ly messiah,  non-Jews  can  and  do  become 
co-heirs  to  and  partners  in  the  promises 
made  by  the  God  of  Israel  to  his  chosen 
people.  In  this  context  Jesus  functions  as 
the  representative  and  indeed  the  incar- 
nation of  his  people  Israel,  and  surpasses 
even  the  wildest  hopes  for  the  messiah  of 
Israel.  As  members  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
through  our  affiliation  with  Jesus  the 
Jew,  we  can  become  part  of  God’s  peo- 
ple. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  might  you  join  the  magi  in  pay- 
ing homage  to  Jesus,  the  surprising 
messiah? 

• In  what  ways  does  the  magi  story 
anticipate  developments  in  later  parts 
of  Matthew’s  Gospel? 

• How  do  you  understand  the  role  of 
Jesus  in  the  biblical  economy,  or  plan 
of  salvation? 


The  first  words  that  Jesus 
the  Word  of  God  speaks  in 
John’s  Gospel  are  directed  to 
two  prospective  disciples  sent  to 
him  by  John  the  Baptist.  Jesus  asks  them, 
“What  are  you  looking  for?”  At  the  begin- 
ning of  any  spiritual  journey,  it  is  important 
to  ask  what  it  is  that  we  seek  and  desire  to 
find.  There  will  inevitably  be  surprises 
along  the  way.  But  without  a goal,  however 
vague  it  may  be,  there  can  be  no  journey 
and  no  finding  a home. 

The  two  prospective  disciples’  initial 
response  is  awkward  and  even  embarrassed. 
They  ask  Jesus  in  turn,  “Where  are  you 
staying?”  We  can  presume  that  the  two 
prospective  disciples  were  looking  for  what 
most  of  us  are  looking  for  from  a religious 
teacher  like  Jesus:  a personal  relationship 
with  God,  a framework  for  understanding 
human  existence,  a sense  of  moral  purpose 
and  direction,  an  experience  of  community 
and  a reason  for  hope. 

In  response  to  their  query,  Jesus  offers 
an  invitation  and  a promise:  “Come,  and 
you  will  see.”  The  spiritual  journey  with 
Jesus  is  not  for  those  with  short  attention 
spans.  It  demands  attentiveness,  commit- 
ment, patience  and  fidelity.  The  prospec- 
tive disciples  will  have  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  person  Jesus  is  and  what  he  stands  for, 
and  they  will  have  to  confront  the  mystery 
of  the  Cross. 

The  first  chapter  in  John’s  Gospel 
serves  as  an  overture  or  preface  to  the  nar- 
ratives of  Jesus’  public  activity  (the  Book  of 
Signs)  and  his  passion,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion (the  Book  of  Glory).  It  features  a series 
of  tides  applied  to  Jesus  that  range  from  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  glorious  Son  of  Man. 
John  1:35-42  includes  three  of  these  tides 
that  can  help  in  answering  the  question, 
“What  are  you  looking  for?” 

Jesus  is  the  Lamb  of  God.  The  image 


evokes  the  animals  offered  as  sacrifices  in 
the  Jerusalem  temple,  the  Passover  lamb, 
and  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Isaiah  53,  who 
is  led  like  a lamb  to  the  slaughter.  Those 
who  follow  Jesus  are  looking  for  right  rela- 
tionship with  God,  and  they  will  find  that 
such  a relationship  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  paschal  mystery  of  Jesus’  life, 
death  and  resurrection. 

Jesus  is  the  teacher  (rabbi).  Those  who 
follow  Jesus  look  for  wisdom,  and  they  can 
find  it  in  Jesus’  teachings  and  example. 
Rooted  in  the  sapiential  traditions  of  his 
people,  Jesus  offers  wise  teachings  about 
God,  the  human  condition,  ethics  and 
practically  everything  else  of  lasting  impor- 
tance. 

Jesus  is  the  messiah.  This  tide  evokes 
hope,  since  it  expresses  Israel’s  hope  for  a 
perfect  leader  who  might  lead  them  to 
glory  and  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of 
God’s  promises  to  his  people.  The  prospec- 
tive disciples  began  their  journey  on  the 
basis  of  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Having  stayed  with  Jesus  and  having  come 
to  know  him,  they  go  and  announce  exu- 
berantly to  Simon  Peter,  “We  have  found 
the  messiah.”  In  their  search  for  right  rela- 
tionship with  God,  wisdom  and  hope,  they 
are  off  to  a good  start  on  their  spiritual 
journey  and  want  to  share  it  with  others. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• What  are  you  looking  for  in  your 
spiritual  journey?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it? 

• What  role  does  Jesus  have  in  your 
spiritual  journey?  Which  of  Jesus’ 
titles  in  John  1 best  fit  your  hopes 
and  desires? 

• Do  you  tell  others  about  your  spiritu- 
al journey  and  what  you  are  finding? 

What  reactions  do  you  get? 
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ONE  CHORCH 
ONE  AMERICA 


Your  generous  gift  helps  fellow  Catholics  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean — 
who  are  rich  in  faith  but  lacking  in  material  resources — not  only  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  life  of  the  Church, Jbutto  share  it  with  others  as  well. 


In  2004,  the  USCCB  Committee  on  the  Church  in  Latin  America,  through  its 
collaborative  grants  program,  was  able  to  fund  470  pastoral  projects  in  210 
dioceses  for  a total  of  more  than  $5.3  million. 


Please  share  your  blessings  in  an  act  of  stewardship  and  solidarity. 


COLLECTION  FOR  THE  CHURCH  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

For  more  information,  contact 


Secretariat  for  the  Church  in  Latin  America 
United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 

321  1 Fourth  Street,  NE,  Washington  DC  20017-1194 
Visit  us  at  www.usccb.org/latinamerica 
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SOON  AFTER  I WAS  ORDAINED,  I drove 

north  with  two  classmates  to  Alaska. 
Bishop  Robert  Whelan  had  invited 
me  to  take  up  my  first  pastoral 
assignment  as  a stand-in  for  Father  Mike 
Kanicki,  later  himself  bishop  of  Fairbanks,  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Mission  in  Kotzebue,  an 
Inuit  town  120  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  During  our  short  layover  in 
Fairbanks,  Bishop  Whelan,  in  the  casual  way 
of  longtime  missionaries,  gave  me  some 
advice  about  working  among  the  Eskimo. 

“You’ll  find  the  people  quiet  up  there,” 
the  bishop  said.  “Be  patient.  Stand  with 
them  quietly,  and  they’ll  invite  you  in  for 
tea.  Always  accept  the  tea.”  It  was  good 
advice.  Before  the  week  was  out  I greeted  a 
fisherman  by  the  door  of  his  home.  We 
stood  quietly  at  the  doorway  15  or  20  min- 
utes, and  then  he  invited  me  in  for  tundra 
tea.  It  was  the  first  of  many  cups  I shared 
with  parishioners  that  month. 

Silence  was  a way  of  life  in  Kotzebue,  but 
not  everyone  took  to  it  easily.  Two  Irish- 
born  religious  sis- 
ters, who  like  me 
were  volunteers 
that  summer, 
joined  me  one 
evening  in  a condolence  call.  They  could  not 
endure  sitting  in  silence  with  the  mourners. 
After  a few  minutes,  they  broke  out  their 
beads  and  led  us  in  the  Rosary.  The  prayer 
done,  they  got  up  and  left. 

Kotzebue  came  to  mind  on  a recent 
Sunday  afternoon  as  I took  the  early  fall  air 
in  Central  Park.  There  was  no  escaping  the 
noise.  Along  Fifth  Avenue  the  voice  of  a 
labor  organizer  boomed  over  a loudspeaker. 
On  the  park  drive  a vagrant  rode  an  ancient 
bicycle  with  a boombox  hung  from  the  han- 
dlebars blasting  its  beat  for  all  to  hear.  At 
the  Band  Shell  an  evangelist  alternated  her 
songs  with  pleas  for  her  audience  to  come  to 
Jesus.  Nearby  two  groups  of  skaters  danced 
to  competing  rhythms.  Under  bridges  clar- 
inetists played  their  instruments  in  hopes  of 
donations  from  passersby.  I had  set  out  for  a 
quiet  afternoon  walk,  and  everywhere  people 
wanted  sound. 

Walking  through  the  woods,  I heard  a 
crooner  singing  familiar  Italian  songs. 
Puzzled,  I left  the  woods,  and  just  as  I crest- 
ed the  Bow  Bridge,  out  from  beneath  floated 
a gondola  with  a gondolier — striped  shirt, 
straw  boater  and  all — serenading  his  clients. 
The  fantasy  broke  my  mood  of  frustration 
over  “the  noise”  I heard  everywhere.  I was  a 
world  away  from  the  silent  companionship 
of  Kotzebue. 

Cultures  differ  in  how  much  or  how  little 
sound  they  can  take.  Mediterranean  cultures 


seem  to  enjoy  an  endless  round  of  inter- 
change. I recall  my  first  night  in  Rome  walk- 
ing back  to  our  residence  in  the  early  morn- 
ing after  a birthday  party  for  a friend.  Even 
in  the  smallest  piazza  we  encountered  people 
coming  out  of  tavernas,  laughing,  chatting, 
singing.  By  contrast,  Minnesota’s 
Norwegian  bachelor  farmers,  popularized  by 
Garrison  Keillor,  are  renowned  for  their 
laconic  speech. 

Though  in  this  matter  I lean  toward  my 
Norwegian  forebears  rather  than  my  Italian 
ones,  I struggle  to  find  the  right  balance 
between  sound  and  silence  in  my  life.  I con- 
fess to  having  my  own  favored  sorts  of  dis- 
tracting noise.  A news  hound,  I listen  to  and 
watch  far  too  much  news;  and  on  Saturday 
afternoons  in  the  fall,  shades  of  my  years  at 
Notre  Dame,  I need  to  hear  the  roar  of  a 
football  crowd  in  the  background. 

But  the  noisiness  of  life  can  also  be  the 
stuff  of  prayer.  In  “Noisy  Contemplation,” 
one  of  the  best  essays  on  prayer  I have  ever 
read,  Bill  Callahan  argued  that  most  people 
are  not  called  to 
be  contempla- 
tives,  supplied 
with  solitude  and 
silence.  We  need, 
he  said,  to  pray  in  the  midst  of  the  noisiness 
of  our  lives.  Callahan  counseled  that  we  can 
use  the  busyness  of  life  to  supply  material 
for  prayer.  The  example  I remember  most 
distinctly  is  prayer  for  the  person  who  has 
most  annoyed  us  that  day. 

For  myself,  I also  need  the  silence  my 
walks  in  the  park  provide.  Silence  has  its 
own  richness.  I still  remember  with  pleasure 
the  moment  on  Mount  Wittenberg  in  the 
Catskills  when  someone  first  suggested  I lis- 
ten to  the  silence.  Beneath  the  birdsong,  the 
splash  and  drip  of  falling  water,  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves,  I could  hear  the  breath  of 
Earth  itself. 

Like  dream  time,  quiet  times  outdoors 
supply  opportunity  to  sort  out  my 
thoughts  and  my  feelings,  to  make  deci- 
sions I have  been  putting  off  and  imagine 
stands  I might  take  in  controversies  that 
come  my  way.  There  articles  get  com- 
posed, and  proposals  for  editorials  and 
columns  begin  to  form.  On  longer  walks, 
the  rush  of  my  own  thoughts  slows  down. 

I become  inwardly  quiet.  Then  I grow 
attentive  to  deeper  stirrings  of  my  own 
spirit  and  the  promptings  of  God’s  Spirit 
within  me.  It  is  on  those  afternoons  that  I 
return  most  refreshed  to  the  noisy  world 
of  everyday,  ready  to  reach  out  to  those 
who  otherwise  seem  to  crowd  me.  There 
the  Norwegian  and  the  Italian  meet. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Current  Comment 


Census  Data  and  the  Poor 

The  poor  became  poorer  last  year,  according  to  a recent 
analysis  of  the  new  U.S.  Census  Bureau  data  by  the  non- 
profit Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities.  Put  another 
way,  the  report  points  out  that  “the  proportion  of  poor 
people  who  experienced  severe  poverty — that  is,  whose 
incomes  fell  below  half  of  the  poverty  line — was  higher  in 
2005  than  in  any  prior  year  on  record,  with  data  going 
back  to  1975.”  The  federal  poverty  line  for  a family  of  four 
is  $19,971.  Since  the  average  yearly  rent  paid  in  2005  was 
$8,328,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  many  poor  fami- 
lies do  without  adequate  food  and  other  necessities  just  to 
pay  the  rent. 

A similar  poverty-related  situation  is  reflected  in  health 
insurance.  The  same  C.B.P.P.  report  states  that  the  num- 
ber of  uninsured  people  rose  last  year  to  a record  46.6  mil- 
lion people,  an  increase  of  1.3  million.  The  drop  in  cover- 
age since  2001  stems  primarily  from  an  “erosion  in 
employer-based  insurance.”  The  center’s  executive  direc- 
tor, Robert  Greenstein,  observes  in  the  report  that  “the 
country  has  yet  to  make  progress  in  reducing  poverty,  rais- 
ing the  typical  family’s  income  or  stemming  the  rise  in  the 
ranks  of  the  uninsured.” 

Peace  Without  Borders 

When  the  destructiveness  of  war  overtakes  a society,  peace 
is  sometimes  difficult  even  to  imagine.  That  is  particularly 
true  in  regions  where  war  has  long  run  rampant  across 
borders,  as  it  has  done  in  central  Africa,  where  Uganda, 
Sudan  and  Congo  meet.  Yet  the  civil  war  in  the  Congo 
officially  ended  in  2003  (although  violence  continues  in 
the  east),  and  the  19-year-long  civil  war  in  Uganda  may 
finally  be  drawing  to  a close  as  well.  Because  this  war  has 
been  so  horrific,  the  scenes  unfolding  in  the  peace  process 
have  the  makings  of  an  epic  reconciliation. 

The  first  surprise  was  that  the  cruel  Lord’s  Resistance 
Army,  led  by  Joseph  Kony,  agreed  to  a cease-fire  in  late 
August,  after  more  than  a month  of  mediation  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Southern  Sudan  and  the  Sant’Egidio 
Community.  Next  the  rebels  accepted  a truce  with  the 
Ugandan  government.  Now  hundreds  of  its  fighters  are 
assembling  at  the  two  neutral  camps  set  up  for  the  rebels 
across  the  border  in  Sudan,  including  Vincent  Otti,  the 
L.R.A.  deputy  commander,  with  Joseph  Kony,  the  com- 
mander, not  far  behind. 

Kony  and  Otti  are  lobbying  to  have  the  warrants  for 
their  arrest  dropped  and  to  have  the  case  before  the 
International  Criminal  Court  in  the  Hague,  where  they 


have  been  indicted  for  war  crimes  and  crimes  against 
humanity,  withdrawn  by  the  Ugandan  government.  So 
uncertainties  remain. 

Whenever  peace  is  achieved,  it  typically  means  bring- 
ing home  soldiers  and  prisoners  of  war,  but  any  such 
homecoming  in  Uganda  promises  to  be  especially 
poignant.  Those  to  be  released  will  include  some  1,500  to 
2,000  women  and  children  still  held  captive.  Many  of 
those  are  among  the  20,000  boys  and  girls  (by  U.N.  esti- 
mates) whom  the  rebels  had  kidnapped  from  their  homes 
as  children  and  forced  to  commit  murders  and  other  atroc- 
ities. 

The  United  Nations  is  already  preparing  to  assist  with 
family  reunions.  This  is  a peace  the  whole  world  would  do 
well  to  ponder. 

Accentuate  the  Positive 

“At  first  everyone  hoped,  and  many  believed,  that  the 
war  would  be  fast-moving,  mechanized,  remote-con- 
trolled, and  perhaps  even  rather  easy.”  That’s  Paul 
Fussell,  the  cultural  critic,  writing  not  about  the  current 
war  in  Iraq,  but  about  World  War  II  in  Wartime : 
Understanding  and  Behavior  in  the  Second  World  War , pub- 
lished in  1989.  One  of  Fussell’s  arguments  is  that  World 
War  II  was  the  first  war  to  make  use  of  the  modern  pub- 
lic-relations apparatus  so  familiar  to  Americans  today. 

The  author  does  not  impugn  the  colossal  sacrifice  of 
the  soldiers  who  battled  the  Axis  powers.  Far  from  it: 
Fussell  himself  served  in  the  armed  forces  during  the  war. 
Rather,  he  elucidates  the  ways  that  the  U.S.  government 
withheld  negative  information  from  the  populace  to 
“accentuate  the  positive”  in  order  to  maintain  morale. 
Words  were  carefully  chosen,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Madison  Avenue  ad  agency.  “A  panicky  rout,  at  the 
Kasserine  Pass,  or  in  the  Ardennes,  is  better  not  desig- 
nated as  a retreat:  it  is  a retrograde  movement  or  disengage- 
ment.” 

Mr.  Fussell’s  book  is  essential  reading  for  those  who 
wonder  why  our  government — which  persists  in  pointing 
to  a supposed  link  between  A1  Qaeda  and  Saddam 
Hussein,  which  avoids  admitting  that  Iraq  teeters  on  the 
brink  of  civil  war  and  which  asks  Americans  to  believe 
that  we  can  eliminate  all  terrorism — continues  to  sound 
so  optimistic.  It  is  all  part  of  the  battle.  “Those  attentive 
to  the  maintenance  of  home-front  morale,”  writes 
Fussell,  “became  skilled  at  optimistic  prose....”  What  is 
needed  from  our  leaders  today  is  not  such  prose  but  facts 
that  will  finally  allow  the  American  populace  to  under- 
stand the  complicated  reality  of  our  occupation  of  Iraq. 
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Editorial 


Unending 

War 


Armies  inevitably  refight  the  last  war, 
and  generals  are  often  unprepared  for  the 
new  war  their  enemy  brings  them.  The  law 
and  ethics  of  war  follow  the  same  pattern. 
Years  go  by  before  lawmakers  and  ethicists 
recognize  the  worrisome  changes  that  have  overtaken  war- 
fare. It  took  decades  for  the  human  costs  of  antipersonnel 
land  mines  to  lead  to  a prohibition  on  their  use  in  the 
Ottawa  Convention  of  1997,  a treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  is  still  not  a signatory.  The  postwar  poisoning  of 
land  and  people  in  Iraq  by  depleted  uranium  munitions 
has  still  to  be  regarded  by  the  military  or  policymakers  as 
an  inhumane  extension  of  war  that  needs  to  be  ended. 

The  recent  fighting  in  Lebanon  underscores  the 
need  to  put  another  weapon,  namely  cluster  bombs,  on 
the  list  of  prohibited  weapons.  Cluster  bombs  are  cap- 
sules that  open  up  to  distribute  bomblets  over  a wide 
field.  Like  land  mines,  they  remain  long  after  the  battle 
is  over.  Children  are  often  their  victims,  because  their 
small  size  and  often  colorful  appearance  easily  draw  a 
child’s  attention.  Supposedly  designed  for  close  combat 
situations,  they  can  be  used  as  antipersonnel  weapons  to 
clear  wide  areas  of  civilian  population.  That  appears  to 
be  how  the  Israel  Defense  Force  employed  them  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Lebanon  assault. 

More  than  400  bomb  sites  have  been  identified  in 
southern  Lebanon  with  an  estimated  100,000  bomblets 
on  the  ground.  Given  the  evident  desire  of  families  to 
return  to  their  homes,  the  dispersion  of  bomblets  across 
the  region  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  effect 
ethnic  cleansing  by  preventing  the  largely  Shiite  popula- 
tion from  returning  to  the  bombed  zone. 

Soon  after  the  cease-fire,  the  U.S.  Senate  failed  to 
prevent  the  use  of  cluster  bombs  against  civilians  in 
future  conflicts  by  defeating,  by  a vote  of  30  to  70,  a 
measure  controlling  sale  of  the  weapons.  The  Senate’s 
decision  reflects  the  hypocritical  view  that  the  humani- 
tarian laws  of  war  are  for  other  times  and  other  peoples, 
not  for  us,  our  close  allies  or  our  style  of  fighting.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Vatican  mission  at  the  United  Nations  in 
Geneva  has  appealed  for  a moratorium  on  the  use  of 
cluster  bombs  and  for  international  treaties  to  restrict 


their  use.  To  critics  who  claim  the  weapons  are  not  now 
banned,  Archbishop  Silvano  Tomasi,  the  Vatican  observ- 
er, replies,  “The  fact  of  declaring  a weapon  legitimate 
does  not  make  it  more  acceptable  or  less  inhuman.” 

The  Vatican  initiative  is  well  taken.  Negotiations  are 
needed  on  banning  cluster  bombs,  and  domestic  legisla- 
tion restricting  their  use  should  be  on  the  docket  for  the 
new  Congress.  In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
should  join  the  proposed  moratorium. 

New  Dialogue 

IN  the  MINDS  of  many  MUSLIMS,  because  the 

Catholic  Church  is  the  oldest  and  was  for  cen- 
turies the  leading  institution  in  the  West,  the 
church  and  the  pope  as  its  head  are  identified  as 
representatives  of  the  West.  Though  Pope 
Benedict  XVTs  address  in  Regensburg,  Germany,  on 
Sept.  12  was  devoted  to  criticism  of  an  alienated 
Western  rationalism,  for  Muslims  his  brief  citation  from 
the  Byzantine  Emperor  Manuel  II  Paleologus  sum- 
moned up  memories  of  the  ancient  antagonisms  extend- 
ing from  the  Crusades  to  Lepanto.  In  these  tense  times, 
the  risk  involved  in  even  the  smallest  misstatement  was 
quickly  made  evident  by  condemnations,  diplomatic 
demarches,  street  demonstrations  and  fire-bombings  of 
churches.  The  Vatican  responded  quickly,  and  the  pope 
addressed  the  issue  himself,  saying  “I  am  deeply  sorry 
for  the  reactions  in  some  countries  to  a few  passages  of 
my  address.” 

Given  the  confusion  over  previous  adjustments  in 
Vatican  policy  toward  Islam,  other  steps  should  be  quick- 
ly taken  to  clarify  the  church’s  program.  The  cultural  dia- 
logue Pope  Benedict  envisioned  in  assigning  Muslim  dia- 
logue to  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Culture  should  be 
advanced  by  those  in  his  service  who  are  skilled  in 
Islamic  relations.  Likewise,  the  church’s  charitable  and 
social  work  among  Muslim  populations  ought  to  be  used 
as  an  occasion  for  genuine  dialogue.  In  addition,  the  need 
for  “reciprocity” — that  is,  equality  of  treatment  of 
Christians  living  in  Muslim  countries — should  be  pur- 
sued in  bilateral  and  multilateral  forums,  and  constructive 
work  with  moderate  Muslims  to  oppose  violence  publicly 
in  the  name  of  religion  should  continue.  Finally,  at  every 
step,  church  leaders  need  to  take  care  that  observers  do 
not  misrepresent  the  church’s  initiatives  as  part  of  a war 
on  Islam  or  a “clash  of  civilizations.” 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Sister,  Trainer  of  Nurses,  Murdered  in  Somalia 


Sister  Leonella  Sgorbati,  left,  and  Sister  Jana  Erena  attend  a celebration  in  Mogadishu,  the  capital 
of  Somalia,  in  this  file  photo  from  July  2,  2005.  Sister  Leonella  was  murdered  on  Sept.  17. 


Study  Reports  Influences 
on  Newly  Ordained  Priests 

According  to  a new  study,  recently 
ordained  priests  are  now  older  and  more 
culturally  diverse  than  those  of  1 5 years 
ago.  The  major  theological  influence  on 
new  priests  was  Pope  John  Paul  II.  The 
German  Jesuit  Karl  Rahner,  who  easily 
ranked  at  the  top  in  a similar  survey  15 
years  earlier,  dropped  to  a distant  tie  for 
third  in  the  new  survey,  Experiences  of 
Priests  Ordained  Five  to  Nine  Years , written 
by  the  sociologist  Dean  R.  Hoge  of  The 
Catholic  University  of  America’s  Life 
Cycle  Institute  and  published  in  Septem- 
ber. Hoge’s  findings  were  based  on  a 2005 
survey  to  which  1,000  U.S.  priests  ordain- 
ed between  1996  and  2000  responded. 

The  182 -page  study  includes  numerous 
comparisons  with  the  1990  findings  and 
commentaries  on  the  findings  by  six 
experts  in  seminary  formation  and  church 
leadership.  In  both  studies,  recently  or- 
dained priests  most  frequently  cited 
America  as  one  of  the  periodicals  that  had 
the  most  influence  on  them.  Others 
included  The  Priest,  The  National  Cath- 
olic Register,  Firsts  Things  and  Origins. 

Lebanese  Bishops  Criticize 
Hezbollah,  President 

Lebanon’s  Maronite  Catholic  bishops 
criticized  the  Hezbollah  militia  and  said 
they  were  concerned  that  Christians  were 
marginalized  because  of  the  lack  of  lead- 
ership by  the  country’s  president.  In  a 
statement  following  their  September 
meeting,  the  bishops  addressed  the  issues 
faced  by  Lebanon  in  light  of  Hezbollah’s 
3 3 -day  war  with  Israel.  Alluding  to 
Hezbollah,  the  bishops  said:  “A  Lebanese 
faction  continues  to  bear  arms  despite  the 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  most  of  the 
South  [of  Lebanon]  in  2000.  This  was 
against  the  resolutions  of  the  Taif  Accord 
of  1989.  This  group  developed  into  a 
religious,  military  and  political  organiza- 
tion. The  result  was  the  war  on  July  12.” 
The  bishops  also  said  that  such  powerful 
countries  as  Syria  and  regional  forces 
have  interfered  in  Lebanese  affairs, 
“backing  one  sect  or  another.”  Despite 
the  end  of  Syrian  dominance,  they  said, 
Lebanon  is  still  experiencing  division. 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  deplored  the  slay- 
ing of  an  Italian  missionary  nun  in 
Somalia  and  called  for  mutual  respect 
of  religious  convictions  among  peoples. 
A telegram  sent  in  the  pope’s  name  by 
the  Vatican  secretary  of  state,  Cardinal 
Tarcisio  Bertone,  called  the  killing  of 
Consolata  Sister  Leonella  Sgorbati  on 
Sept.  17  tragic  and  barbaric.  The  pope 
said  he  hoped  that  “the  blood  shed  by 
such  a faithful  disciple  of  the  Gospel 
may  become  a seed  of  hope  for  build- 
ing authentic  fraternity  between  peo- 


A young  bishop  whose  episcopal  ordina- 
tion is  not  recognized  by  the  Chinese 
government  was  taken  away  by  plain- 
clothes security  officers  who  broke  into 
the  cathedral  compound  to  arrest  him. 
Various  church  sources  told  UCA  News, 
an  Asian  church  news  agency,  that 
Bishop  Joseph  Wu  Qinjing  of  Zhouzhi 
was  taken  away  by  force  and  his  where- 
abouts remain  unknown.  Since  May,  offi- 
cials have  taken  the  young  Vatican- 
approved  bishop  several  times  to  be  ques- 
tioned and  to  attend  classes  on  the  reli- 
gious affairs  regulations  that  took  effect 
last  year.  Witnesses  said  the  incident 
occurred  in  the  late  evening  on  Sept.  1 1 


pies,  in  the  mutual  respect  of  the  reli- 
gious convictions  of  every  person.” 
Sister  Leonella  and  her  bodyguard 
were  shot  and  killed  as  they  left  a chil- 
dren’s hospital  in  Mogadishu  where 
she  worked  training  nurses.  Authorities 
arrested  one  suspect  and  said  they 
believed  a second  gunman  was 
involved.  Islamic  leaders  in  Somalia 
have  condemned  the  killing.  The  65- 
year-old  nun  had  worked  in  Africa  for 
35  years  and  had  been  in  Somalia  since 
2001. 


at  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Cathedral 
in  Zhouzhi,  about  600  miles  southwest  of 
Beijing.  UCA  News  reported  that  some 
people  in  the  vicinity  saw  a couple  of 
men  jump  over  the  wall  of  the  com- 
pound. Then  a group  of  about  20  securi- 
ty officers  entered  the  compound,  made 
their  way  to  the  room  of  the  37-year-old 
bishop  and  knocked  on  his  door  without 
disclosing  their  identity.  When  Bishop 
Wu  opened  the  door,  he  was  taken 
immediately  to  one  of  the  vehicles  parked 
outside  the  compound. 

It  has  been  reported  that  he  was 
released  after  five  days  but  is  now  hospi- 
talized with  a concussion. 


Chinese  Security  Officers  Take  Bishop  by  Force 
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British  Bishops  Call  for 
Help  for  Polish  Migrants 

The  increasing  number  of  homeless 
Polish  migrants  sleeping  on  Britain’s 
streets  has  prompted  a Catholic  bishop 
to  urge  parishes  to  do  all  they  can  to 
help  the  destitute.  An  estimated  3,000 
of  the  600,000  Poles  who  have  arrived 
in  Britain  to  look  for  work  since  their 
country  was  admitted  to  the  European 
Union  in  May  2004  are  believed  to  be 
homeless.  Another  45,000  are  living  in 
poverty  or  squalor,  while  a further 
100,000  are  “in  difficulty,”  according 
to  the  Barka  Foundation,  a Polish 
charity  that  has  opened  a London 
office  to  help  Poles  either  return  home 
or  find  work  and  housing  in  Britain.  In 
a statement  on  Sept.  12,  Bishop  Patrick 
O’Donoghue  of  Lancaster,  England, 
called  on  Catholics  to  be  generous 
toward  such  migrants. 

Church  Leaders  Join  Pleas 
for  Aid  to  People  of  Darfur 

As  people  around  the  world  joined 
peace  rallies,  concerts,  prayer  vigils  and 
even  a “yogathon”  to  press  for  action 
to  bring  peace  to  Darfur  in  Sudan,  the 
head  of  the  U.S.  bishops’  international 
policy  committee  and  others  pleaded 
for  more  efforts  to  “end  the  killings, 
rape  and  wanton  destruction.”  Events 
in  dozens  of  cities  drew  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  on  or  around  Sept.  17, 
which  was  designated  by  peace  groups 
as  Global  Day  for  Darfur.  Bishop 
Thomas  G.  Wenski  of  Orlando,  Fla., 
the  committee  head,  said  that  despite 
hopeful  signs  of  a peace  agreement  in 
the  spring,  conflict  has  been  mounting 
among  rebel  groups,  the  Sudanese  mil- 
itary and  its  proxy  militias,  known  as 
the  Janjaweed. 

The  offensive  “has  trapped  innocent 
and  defenseless  civilians  in  the  middle 
of  the  fighting,”  Bishop  Wenski  wrote 
in  a statement  released  on  Sept.  15  in 
Washington,  D.C.  And  with  the  dete- 
riorating situation,  it  has  become  “a 
deadly  challenge,”  he  said,  to  deliver 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  2.5  million 
people  who  have  fled  their  homes  and 
another  million  who  are  at  risk  of  star- 
vation, he  said.  A dozen  aid  workers 
have  been  killed  since  June. 


Pope  Repeats  Regret,  Stresses  Respect  for  Muslims 


Pope  Benedict  XVI 
again  expressed  regret 
that  his  remarks  on 
Islam  had  been  misun- 
derstood and  empha- 
sized his  “profound 
respect”  for  Muslims.  At 
his  weekly  general  audi- 
ence on  Sept.  20,  during 
which  he  reviewed  his 
recent  trip  to  Germany, 
the  pope  turned  his 
attention  to  his  academic 
address  at  the  University 
of  Regensburg  and  the 
wave  of  Muslim  indigna- 
tion that  followed.  The  pope  said  his  cita- 
tion of  the  words  of  a medieval  emperor, 
which  sound  “incomprehensibly  brusque” 
in  today’s  world,  was  “unfortunately  mis- 
understood.” The  attentive  reader,  he  said, 
would  have  known  that  he  was  not  agree- 
ing with  the  polemical  criticism  of  Islam 
expressed  by  the  emperor. 

In  his  Regensburg  speech,  the  pope 
introduced  the  theme  of  faith  and  reason 
by  quoting  from  statements  of  the  14th- 
century  Byzantine  Emperor  Manuel  II 
Paleologus,  including  the  emperor’s  criti- 
cism of  the  Islamic  concept  of  holy  war 
and  the  line  that  Islam  had  brought 
“things  only  evil  and  inhuman.”  “In  no 
way  did  I wish  to  make  my  own  the  words 
of  the  medieval  emperor.  I wished  to 
explain  that  not  religion  and  violence,  but 
religion  and  reason,  go  together,”  the 
pope  said  in  his  general  audience.  His 
words  were  greeted  by  strong  applause  in 


St.  Peter’s  Square,  where  several  thousand 
pilgrims  had  gathered. 

The  pope  noted  that  during  his  trip  he 
had  underlined  the  need  for  all  people  to 
respect  what  is  sacred  to  religious  cul- 
tures— something  that  reflected  his  esteem 
for  the  followers  of  other  religions,  “in 
particular  Muslims,”  he  said.  “I  hope  that 
my  profound  respect  for  world  religions 
and  for  Muslims,  who  worship  the  one 
God  and  with  whom  we  promote  peace, 
liberty,  social  justice  and  moral  values  for 
the  benefit  of  all  humanity,  is  clear,”  he 
said.  He  said  he  hoped  that  after  the  initial 
reactions,  his  speech  in  Regensburg  would 
come  to  be  understood  as  “an  encourage- 
ment to  a dialogue  that  is  positive  and  also 
self-critical,  both  among  religions  and 
between  modem  reason  and  the  Christian 
faith.”  Criticism  of  the  papal  speech  came 
from  Muslim  representatives  in  many 
countries. 


Bishops:  Amnesty  Should  Stay  Neutral  on  Abortion 


Amnesty  International  would  risk  “its 
own  well-deserved  moral  credibility”  if  it 
were  to  abandon  its  neutral  stance  on 
abortion,  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  secretary-general  of  the 
international  human  rights  organization. 
“To  abandon  this  long-held  position 
would  be  a tragic  mistake,  dividing 
human  rights  advocates  and  diverting 
Amnesty  International  from  its  central 
and  urgent  mission  of  defending  human 
rights  as  outlined  in  the  U.N.  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,”  Bishop  William  S. 
Skylstad  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  said  in  a let- 


ter on  Sept.  12  to  Irene  Khan,  who  is 
based  at  the  organization’s  London  head- 
quarters. Amnesty  members  have  been 
debating  the  abortion  issue  at  country 
meetings  since  2005,  when  the 
International  Executive  Committee  was 
asked  to  set  policy  by  the  end  of  2006  on 
the  questions  of  “decriminalization  of 
abortion,  access  to  quality  services  for  the 
management  of  complications  arising 
from  abortion  and  legal,  safe  and  accessi- 
ble abortion  in  cases  of  rape,  sexual  assault, 
incest  and  risk  to  the  woman’s  life.” 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Reflection  Place 


j Take  Nothing  for  the 
Journey 

^ Where  do  I place  my  trust?  ^ 


I HAVE  LEARNED  the  hard  way- 
through  many  a tortured  battle 
with  airport  scales  around  the 
world — to  travel  light.  So  my 
modest  14  kilograms  caused  no 
convulsions  at  the  Manchester  airport, 
and  I confidently  watched  the  check-in 
attendant  fasten  the  label  around  my  bag, 
designating  its  intended  destination: 
Bilbao  in  Spain,  via  Frankfurt. 

A half-conscious  thought  flickered 
through  my  mind.  By  the  law  of  averages, 
I thought,  I should  be  due  for  a baggage 
disappearance  anytime  soon.  But  I dis- 
missed the  possibility  as  readily  as  I had 
dismissed  my  week’s  worth  of  clothes, 
books  and  other  travel  essentials. 

Soon  I was  relaxing  in  the  spacious 
luxury  of  economy  class,  relishing  the  on- 
board rations  of  a roll  and  your  choice  of 
still  or  sparkling  water  and  noting  with  a 
certain  satisfaction  that  the  plane  was 
descending  toward  the  Frankfurt  airport 
with  admirable  northern  European  punc- 
tuality. I would  have  the  full  hour  I need- 
ed to  navigate  Frankfurt’s  labyrinthine 
ways  to  locate  my  connection  to  Bilbao. 

“We  apologize  for  not  being  able  to 
land,”  droned  the  pilot’s  voice,  shattering 
my  reverie  and  announcing  an  extended 
tour  of  the  skies  above  mid-Germany’s 
metropolis,  awaiting  permission  to  land. 
We  finally  hit  the  tarmac  at  precisely  the 
departure  time  of  my  connecting  flight. 

But  one  traveler’s  delay  is  another’s 
salvation,  and  the  connecting  flight  was 
likewise  running  late.  Another  roll  and 
another  water  later  (still,  please),  there 
was  Bilbao  spariding  below  me  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine.  This  was  going  to  be 
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good.  I was  heading  for  no  less  a place 
than  Loyola,  home  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  I 
was  going  to  be  enjoying  the  company  of 
the  great  and  the  good — 200  or  so  Jesuits 
and  their  collaborators  at  a stimulating 
conference.  What  could  possibly  go 
wrong?  Well,  how  long  do  you  have? 

My  bag  had  apparently  either  failed 
to  make  the  distance  in  the  race  to  the 
connecting  flight,  or  it  had  opted  for  an 
even  more  congenial  destination. 
Wherever  it  was,  it  was  not  in  Bilbao. 
“Where  shall  we  send  it,  if  we  ever  find 
it?”  enquired  an  obliging  damage-limita- 
tion attendant  in  Spanish.  Which  was  the 
moment  I realized  I did  not  actually  know 
where  I was  going.  I had  neither  address 
nor  phone  number.  So  I volunteered, 
weakly,  the  only  information  that  came  to 
mind:  “It’s  Loyola,”  I said,  helpfully. 
What  else  could  there  possibly  be  in 
Loyola  except  “Loyola”?  Which  was 
when  I shed  another  illusion:  not  every- 
one, not  even  in  Catholic  Spain,  has  heard 
of  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Thus  it  was  that  I arrived  in  the  hal- 
lowed precincts  bereft  of  all  encum- 
brances. Unpacking  was  achieved  in 
record  time,  leaving  me  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  how  it  feels  to  be  far 
from  home  with  virtually  nothing  but  the 
love  of  those  into  whose  bosom  you  have 
fallen.  It  was  a salutary  experience.  The 
kindness  of  my  fellow  delegates  and  the 
host  sisters  was  overwhelming.  One  came 
with  a T-shirt  for  me  to  sleep  in,  another 
with  a little  bottle  of  shampoo,  a third 
with  a spare  toothbrush  and  toothpaste, 
and  a fourth  offered  me  the  freedom  of 
her  own  bag  to  use  anything  I might 
need.  Perhaps  we  discover  the  goodness 
of  our  fellow  travelers  only  when  we  are 
reduced,  however  temporarily,  to  noth- 
ing. The  conference  had  begun  for  me, 
with  a lived  experience  of  the  treasure  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  human  heart  when 


material  things  disappear.  Hardship,  even 
of  a minimal  nature,  is  a great  revealer  of 
blessings. 

Halfway  through  the  week  we  took  an 
excursion  to  Javier,  deep  in  the  rugged 
hills  of  Navarre,  birthplace  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  From  a day  packed  with  evocative 
memories,  perhaps  I can  share  just  one 
special  moment  with  you.  We  had  been 
guided  through  the  ancient  castle, 
stronghold  of  the  Xaviers,  and  noted  how 
its  formidable  mass  was  built  into  and 
upon  the  solid  rock  of  the  region.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a more  power- 
ful image  of  security.  The  young  saint-to- 
be  was  nurtured  here  until  he  was  19  and 
went  to  Paris  as  a student,  where  he 
would  meet  Ignatius  and  become  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Companions  of  Jesus,  and 
where  his  carefully  laid  plans  for  a fife  of 
power  and  influence  would  be  definitive- 
ly derailed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Something  drew  my  glance  up  to  a 
ledge  high  in  the  castle  ramparts,  and  I 
noticed  two  pigeons  fly  forth,  leaving  the 
shelter  of  the  castle  and  entrusting  them- 
selves instead  to  the  winds  and  the  skies. 
Where  is  the  greater  security,  I won- 
dered-— in  the  stones  of  our  castles  or  in 
the  spirit  that  guides  our  flight?  Where 
did  these  saints  of  God  place  their  trust — 
in  the  legacy  of  fame  and  fortune  or  the 
unpredictable  path  of  pilgrimage?  Where 
do  I place  my  trust — in  what  I have  and 
can  hold,  or  in  what  I discover  only  when 
I have  lost  what  I thought  was  mine? 

As  we  celebrated  the  final  Mass,  I 
prayed  the  words  of  Ignatius:  “Take, 
Lord,  and  receive,  everything  I have  and 
call  my  own.  All  is  yours.  Dispose  of  every 
gift  and  every  moment  entirely  according 
to  your  will.  Give  me  only  your  love  and 
your  grace.  That  is  enough  for  me.” 

My  prayer  was  answered!  I am  once 
again  waiting  for  the  courier  to  call, 
bringing  my  wayward  bag,  which  disap- 
peared on  the  return  flight  too,  preferring 
a night  in  Frankfurt  to  the  benefits  of 
home.  “By  the  law  of  averages,”  I had 
thought  as  I waited  in  vain  at  the  carousel 
last  night,  “lightning  shouldn’t  strike 
twice  in  one  week.”  I should  have  known 
better.  I am  learning  not  to  try  to  second- 
guess  the  ways  of  the  God  of  surprises  and 
to  trust  the  journey  more  than  the  bag- 
gage. Margaret  Silf 
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Martyrs  Named 
and  Nameless 

- BY  LAWRENCE  S.  CUNNINGHAM  - 

IN  his  first  encyclical,  Deus  Caritas  Est,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  remarked  that 
the  essential  functions  of  the  church  are  three,  for  which  he  gives  the  Greek 
terms:  leitourgia  (worship),  marturia/kerygma  (witness/proclamation),  and 

diakonia  (service).  He  uses  the  word  marturia  (witness)  in  the  original  sense  of 
the  term — the  public  attestation  of  one’s  faith.  It  is  used  frequently  in  that  sense 
in  the  New  Testament,  although  the  meaning  “witness  unto  death,”  which  is  the  way  we 
often  use  the  term  today,  also  is  found  there.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  for  example,  uses 
the  term  martyr  (Greek  martus)  to  describe  St.  Stephen. 
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In  a letter  written  to  the  head  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Causes  of  the  Saints  on  April  24,  2006,  the  pope  again 
brings  up  the  designation  martyr,  but  for  a more  technical 
reason.  He  does  not  wish  the  term  “martyr”  to  be  used  so 
elastically  as  to  attenuate  its  sense,  common  in  the  tradition, 
of  one  who  dies  because  of  hatred  for  the  faith.  He  cites  no 
example  of  a too  generous  use  of  the  term,  but  he  may  well 
have  had  in  mind  the  recent  murder  of  an  Italian  priest  in 
Istanbul  at  the  hands  of  a young  man,  who  killed  the  priest 
while  shouting  out  “God  is  great”  ( Allabu  akbar).  The  pop- 
ular press  described  this  priest  as  a martyr  at  the  hands  of  a 
fanatical  Muslim.  In  fact,  he  died  at  the  hands  of  a mentally 
disturbed  youth. 

Benedict’s  letter  insists  that  the  congregation,  when  it 
considers  causes  brought  before  it,  should  have  a precise 
sense  of  what  constitutes  a martyr  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  term.  The  pope  argues  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
tradition  of  the  church,  a martyr  is  one  who  dies,  either 
direcdy  or  indirecdy,  out  of  hatred  for  the  faith — as  the 
Latin  has  it,  in  odium,  fidei.  The  papal  caution,  expressed 
with  the  care  one  expects  from  a learned  theologian,  is 
simultaneously  a gentle  reminder  to  the  congregation  to  be 
precise  in  its  considerations  and  a reminder  that  the  word 
“martyr”  has  both  a loose  and  a precise  meaning  in  church 
usage,  which  ponders  the  various  senses  of  the  term  in  the 
New  Testament. 

What  constitutes  martyrdom  is  hardly  a new  issue  in 
Christianity.  In  the  Middle  Ages  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
defended  the  use  of  the  term  martyr  for  both  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  Holy  Innocents,  even  though  neither  died 
strictly  in  defense  of  the  faith.  Earlier,  in  the  1 1th  century, 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  argued  that  one  of  his  predecessors 
was  rightly  honored  as  a martyr  even  though  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  been  killed  as  part  of  a raiding  party  of  Vikings, 
who  were  equal-opportunity  murderers  when  it  came  to 
acquiring  booty.  In  our  own  times,  there  was  a furor  when 
Edith  Stein  was  canonized  as  a martyr  by  John  Paul  II.  It 
was  argued  that  she  died  in  Auschwitz  for  being  a Jew,  not 
because  she  was  a Christian.  There  were  similar  if  more 
muted  questions  in  the  case  of  Maximilian  Kolbe,  who  died 
there  because  he  volunteered  to  replace  a married  prisoner 
who  was  chosen  to  die  in  a starvation  bunker. 

Martyrdom  was  a fundamental  motif  in  the  thinking  of 
John  Paul  II.  In  his  encyclical  on  ecumenism  (Ut  Unum 
Sint,  1995)  he  argued  that  the  most  significant  ecumenical 
fact  of  our  times  was  the  common  martyrdom  of  Christians 
at  the  hands  of  totalitarian  regimes.  In  Veritatis  Splendor 
(1993)  he  invoked  the  witness  of  the  martyrs,  who  show  by 
their  willingness  to  die  that  some  fundamental  truths  must 
be  adhered  to  even  at  the  cost  of  life  itself.  In  his  plans  for 
the  coming  new  millenium,  the  pope  asked  that  a new  mar- 
tyrology  be  assembled  to  honor  all  those  who  died  in  the 


Twentieth-Century  Martyrs 

The  20th  century,  with  its  antireligious  totalitarian 
regimes  and  civil  wars,  produced  more  Christian  mar- 
tyrs than  any  other,  and  a million  of  them  were 
Catholics.  According  to  Robert  Royal  in  The  Catholic 
Martyrs  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  A Comprehensive 
World  History  (2000),  they  are  among  the  stunning  total 
of  people  killed,  for  example,  by  the  Communists  (50 
million  in  China  and  25  million  in  the  Soviet  Union)  and 
the  Nazis  (20  million).  The  listings  in  this  book  of  mar- 
tyrs in  Europe  are  more  comprehensive  than  those  in 
Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  because  those  records 
are  available.  That  is  true  as  well  of  the  accounts  of 
bishops,  priests  and  nuns;  institutional  records  seldom 
document  the  lay  people  who  may  have  worshiped  in 
the  same  parish  and  died  in  the  same  prison  as  their 
clergy. 

A Catholic  martyr  is  one  who  lives  the  faith  to  the 
end  despite  threats,  expulsion,  imprisonment,  bodily  or 
psychological  injury,  even  torture.  In  his  book  Royal  also 
looks  for  joy  and  forgiveness,  the  hallmarks  of  sanctity, 
as  each  Catholic  faces  death.  It  is  striking  how  often 
they  appear. 

The  best  known  20th-century  martyrs  are  Edith 
Stein,  Maximilian  Kolbe  and  Franz  Jagerstatter — killed 
by  the  Nazis — Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  Dorothy 
Kazel,  Jean  Donovan,  Ita  Ford,  Maura  Clarke  and  the 
six  Jesuits  at  Central  American  University,  along  with 
their  housekeeper  and  her  daughter — all  killed  by  the 
Salvadoran  military — and  Charles  de  Foucauld,  a her- 
mit monk  in  Algeria — shot  by  a 15-year-old  Muslim 
guard.  Yet  others  also  inspire,  like  the  cheerful  Jesuit 
Miguel  Pro  of  Mexico,  killed  by  firing  squad;  the  Russian 
archbishop  John  Cieplak,  condemned  to  death  for  anti- 
Soviet  activity,  whole  convents  of  nuns  and  lay  people 
sent  to  labor  camps,  tortured  and  executed.  In  Spain 
6,832  priests  and  religious  were  murdered,  most  of 
them  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war.  In  Albania 
thousands  of  Catholics  were  executed  by  the 
Communists  after  World  War  II. 

In  Asia  Catholic  minorities  were  persecuted  by 
Hindus,  Buddhists  and  Muslims,  as  well  as  by 
Communists.  When  Ignatius  Kung,  bishop  of  Shanghai, 
was  arrested  by  Maoists,  hundreds  of  Catholics  were 
arrested  with  him;  he  was  held  incommunicado  for  30 
years.  Atrocities  against  Christians  in  much  of  Africa 
were  common.  Muslims  who  converted  have  also  faced 
the  death  penalty. 

The  record  shows  that  Catholics  have  clung  to  their 
faith  in  a bloody  age  marked  by  secularism  and  interre- 
ligious strife.  Yet  these  martyrs  are  not  just  models 
from  the  past;  they  are  in  communion  with  us  still. 

Karen  Sue  Smith 
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20th  century  for  their  faith.  If  one  can  believe  the  research 
of  Robert  Royal  in  the  United  States  and  Andrea  Riccardi 
in  Italy,  their  numbers  would  be  vast — perhaps  greater  than 
those  who  died  in  the  entire  period  of  the  Roman  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians. 

A New  Dimension 

One  of  the  absolutely  new  dimensions  of  the  contemporary 
world  is  that  many  people  who  died  for  the  faith  have  met 
their  fate  at  the  hands  of  people  who  themselves  were  bap- 
tized Catholics.  The  roll  of  those  Central  American  mar- 
tyrs— the  victims  of  the  death  squads,  the  activist  religious 
and  priests,  the  bishops  (think  of  Oscar  Romero) — includes 
many  who  were  killed  by  Catholics  and,  further,  in  some 
cases,  by  people  who  argued  that  what  they  did  was  in 
defense  of  “Catholic”  civilization  against  the  depredations 
of  Communists  and  leftists.  Some  bien  pensants  of  the  con- 
temporary right  have  offered  that  argument  to  slow  down 
the  beatification  process  of  Oscar  Romero,  maintaining  that 
his  death  was  political  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
belief.  That  line  of  argument  seems  tendentious,  since, 
obviously,  it  could  be  turned  against  the  cause  of  the  Rev. 
Jerzy  Popieluszko,  who  was  murdered  by  state  security 
forces  in  Poland  in  1984  because  of  his  presence  among 
those  who  supported  Solidarity  in  their  struggles  against  the 
Communist  state.  Such  debate  is  part  of  the  contemporary 
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discussion  on  martyrdom.  It  is  clear,  as  Karl  Rahner  and 
others  argued  in  a series  of  essays  in  the  periodical 
Concilium  a generation  ago,  that  a more  nuanced  under- 
standing of  martyrdom  was  needed  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  many  have  died  for  the  faith  in  so-called 
Christian  countries. 

The  key  to  a better  understanding  of  martyrdom  might 
be  found  in  the  refined  distinction  that  Benedict  XVI  makes 
between  direct  and  indirect  hatred  of  the  faith.  When  the 
Rev.  Pino  Pugliesi  was  murdered  by  a Mafia-hired  killer  in 
Palermo  in  1993  because  of  the  priest’s  vociferous  denunci- 
ation of  corruption  and  crime  in  his  poor  parish,  he  was 
hailed  byjohn  Paul  II  as  a martyr.  It  is  clear  that  his  murder 
was  carried  out  to  stop  him  from  speaking  against  the  crime 
syndicate.  But  a Sicilian  Jesuit  pointed  out  that  what  Father 
Pugliesi  actually  died  for  was  his  stout  resistance  to  the  bur- 
den put  on  the  poor  of  his  parish.  It  was  for  that  reason, 
Bartolomeo  Sorge,  S.J.,  wrote,  that  he  died  not  directly  in 
odium  fidei  but  in  odium  caritatis — out  of  hatred  for  love. 
One  can  also  safely  say  that  he  died  as  a violent  protest, 
albeit  indirectly,  out  of  a hatred  for  the  faith  that  impelled 
his  love  and  solidarity  for  the  poor. 

The  Cause  Counts 

Motive  has  always  been  a critical  issue  in  martyrdom. 
When  the  Donatists  in  North  Africa  in  the  fifth  century 
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boasted  of  their  distinguished  ancestry  of  martyrs  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  died,  St.  Augustine  responded  with  a 
terse  statement  of  the  case:  non  poena  sed  causa — it  is  not 
the  pain  but  the  cause  that  counts.  However  many  posters 
laud  the  suicide  bombers  or  however  frequently  they 
appear  on  Web  sites  or  television,  they  are  not  martyrs  in 
any  Christian  understanding  of  the  term,  because  embed- 
ded in  their  act  is  the  willful  killing  of  others.  As  is  clear 
in  the  writings  of  recent  pontiffs,  it  is 
critical  that  martyrdom  be  an  act  of 
innocence  standing  against  power,  even 
at  the  price  of  one’s  death. 

One  thing  that  is  becoming  abun- 
dantly clear,  especially  as  we  reflect  on 
recent  history,  is  this:  the  modern  age 
has  generated  a whole  new  literature  of 
martyrdom  in  both  first-person  and  third-person 
accounts  of  persecution,  imprisonment  and  execution.  It 
is  also  increasingly  the  case  that  we  need  a new  iconogra- 
phy to  depict  that  modern  version  of  reality.  Our  stained 
glass  windows,  icons  and  other  plastic  arts  have  provided 
us  with  a symbolic  language  to  identify  the  martyr: 
Catherine  with  her  wheel;  Lawrence  with  his  gridiron; 
etc.  What  our  century  will  provide  is  a new  visual  vocab- 
ulary: the  cattle  prod,  the  bullet,  barbed  wire  and  the  gar- 
rotte. However  novel  that  iconic  vocabulary  may  be,  it 


still  illustrates  an  ancient  truth  about  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion: certain  ways  of  being  a witness  for  Christ  change, 
but  the  witness  unto  death  is  perennial,  since  it  is  found- 
ed on  the  primordial  reality  of  Christianity:  the  cross  on 
Calvary’s  hill. 

A final  point  made  in  a series  of  books  and  essays  by 
Jon  Sobrino,  S.J.,  is  worth  recalling.  While  we  single  out 
those  who  for  conspicuous  reasons  are  held  up  as  martyrs, 


it  is  crucial  that  we  not  forget  the  countless  number  of 
unnamed  persons  who  have  been  murdered  by  death 
squads,  in  gulags  and  through  judicial  malfeasance,  who 
will  never  be  raised  to  the  altars.  They  died,  like  Jesus, 
amid  thieves  and  insurrectionists,  because  of  hatred.  To 
that  hatred  we  can  add  any  number  of  prepositional 
phrases:  hatred  of  faith,  of  love,  of  justice.  They  too  are 
martyrs,  and  like  the  Holy  Innocents  whose  designation 
was  defended  by  Aquinas,  deserve  the  name  even  if  the 
title  will  not  pass  muster  after  official  scrutiny.  S3 
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For  Yom  Kippur 


about  the  concentration  camps  and  the 
deaths  of  millions  of  Jews  was  begin- 
ning to  be  known  all  over  the  world. 

I looked  at  my  father,  wrapped  in 
his  white  kittel;  he  was  praying  and 
crying,  reciting  the  severe  but  moving 
prayers  of  confession: 


We  have  sinned  against  You  by 
rashly  judging  others;  and  we 
have  sinned  against  You  by  self- 
ishness. We  have  sinned  against 
You  through  stubbornness;  and 
we  have  sinned  against  You 
through  gossip.  We  have 
sinned  against  You  through 
baseless  hatred;  and  we  have 
sinned  against  You  by  suc- 
cumbing to  dismay. 


One  could  hear  the  inner  crying  of 
the  souls  gathered  in  that  small  room 
and  in  the  hearts  of  Jews  around  the 
world,  taking  responsibility  for  the  sins 
of  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  asking  God’s 
forgiveness.  Suddenly,  my  father  raised 
his  arms  toward  heaven  and  I heard 
him  scream,  “ Farvos , Farvos”  (Yiddish 
for  “Why?  Why?”),  beseeching  God 
for  a reason  for  the  mass  murders  that 
had  wiped  out  almost  all  of  his  family 
and  most  of  European  Jewry. 

I was  frightened  and  in  awe  that  my 
father  would  challenge  God  for 
answers  to  the  inexplicable  reality  of 
evil.  What  had  been  done  to  our  peo- 
ple was  unforgivable.  Yet,  I reflected, 
the  liturgy  of  Yom  Kippur  calls  upon  us  to  forgive  those 
who  truly  repent  and  ask  our  pardon,  even  people  like  the 
perpetrators  of  the  Holocaust.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  of  my  religious  life. 

Lev  23:23-32  instructs  us  that  the  holiday  of  Yom 
Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  is  observed  10  days  after 
Rosh  Hashanah,  the  Jewish  New  Year.  It  is  the  most  holy 
and  solemn  day  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  the  Sabbath  of 
Sabbaths  on  which  no  work  may  be  done  and  a fast  day  on 
which  we  deny  our  bodies  in  order  to  focus  on  our  souls.  It 
is  a time  of  penitence,  of  asking  God  for  forgiveness  and 
promising  a change  of  heart. 


Yom  kippur  in  buenos  aires,  1945. 1 stood  next  to 
my  father  as  we  prayed  with  our  small  community 
in  a rented  room  in  the  Jewish  Old  Age  Home. 
The  men  were  wrapped  in  white  shawls,  called  a 
kittel,  a symbol  of  the  angels  in  heaven  and  a reminder  of 
death,  for  it  was  also  the  shroud  in  which  they  would  be 
buried.  Almost  everyone  was  crying — the  men  and,  seated 
in  a separate  section,  the  women.  The  first  real  information 
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Teshuvah,  repentance,  is  central  in  the  prayers  of  the  10 
days  of  the  High  Holy  Days  that  conclude  with  Yom 
Kippur.  On  this  day  we  ask  pardon  for  our  transgressions 
against  God.  Forgiveness  is  not  granted  simply  because  we 
ask  for  it,  but  because  we  have  sincerely  repented  and  vow 
to  do  better.  Pardon  is  not  granted  to  those  who  do  not  gen- 
uinely atone. 

Granting  Forgiveness:  Lessons  from  Jonah 

Yom  Kippur  is  also  a day  on  which  we  must  forgive  other 
people  who  sincerely  repent. 

Rabbi  Eleazar  Ben  Azryah  states,  “For  the  transgression 
of  a person  against  God,  the  Day  of  Atonement  atones;  but 
for  transgressions  against  another  person,  the  Day  of 
Atonement  does  not  atone,  unless  and  until  that  one  has 
reconciled  with  the  other  and  redressed  the  wrong  that  per- 
son has  done  to  him  or  her.” 

Along  with  the  reckoning  of  the  soul, 
the  granting  of  forgiveness  is  central  to 
the  liturgy  of  Yom  Kippur.  The  prophet- 
ic reading  for  the  second  day  of  Yom 
Kippur  is  from  the  Book  of  Jonah,  the 
prophet  who  was  asked  to  inform 
Nineveh  of  the  impending  doom  of  its 
sinful  population.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  repented  and  were  spared 
God’s  wrath,  Jonah  was  angry.  God  was 
satisfied  with  the  genuine  and  heartfelt 
repentance  of  the  people  of  Nineveh. 

But  instead  of  being  happy  that  fellow  human  beings  had 
been  spared,  Jonah  was  embarrassed  that  his  prophecy, 
which  God  commanded  him  to  announce  publicly,  was  not 
fulfilled.  God  had  to  teach  Jonah  the  importance  of  forgive- 
ness by  showing  him  the  value  of  each  and  every  life  on 
earth. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  Jonah  is  to  make  us  think  about 
our  duty  to  forgive  other  people  regardless  of  how  we  feel 
about  them.  For  me,  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  require- 
ments of  the  Yom  Kippur  liturgy.  On  almost  every  Yom 
Kippur,  one  thought  comes  to  my  mind  in  the  midst  of  my 
prayers:  What  would  happen  if  a former  Nazi,  an 
Argentinean  torturer  or  some  terrorist  who  has  killed  inno- 
cent people  should  ask  me  for  forgiveness?  Can  I,  as  an  indi- 
vidual Jew,  offer  forgiveness? 

I was  not  in  the  Holocaust,  I was  not  imprisoned  and 
tortured  in  Argentina,  and  so  far,  I have  lost  no  relative  to  a 
terrorist’s  bombs  or  to  the  Hezbollah  missiles  aimed  at  civil- 
ian populations  in  Israel.  But  according  to  Abraham  J. 
Heschel,  a 20th-century  Jewish  theologian,  “The  Jew  does 
not  stand  alone  before  God;  he  is  a member  of  the  commu- 
nity that  stands  before  God.  Our  direct  relationship  with 
God  is  not  as  an  ‘I  to  a thou,’  but  as  a ‘we  to  a thou.’” 


Inner  Transformation 

This  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  all  the  prayers  of  confession 
and  asking  forgiveness  in  the  liturgy  are  recited  in  the  plu- 
ral. Therefore,  although  I might  not  have  suffered  directly 
at  the  hands  of  a Nazi  or  an  Argentinean  general  or  a ter- 
rorist, I have  the  authority  to  offer  forgiveness  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  deserves  it. 

Forgiveness  is  not  automatically  given,  however.  Like 
the  king  of  Nineveh,  the  person  who  is  asking  for  it  goes 
through  a process  of  inner  transformation  and  response 
called  Teshuvah.  A transgressor  who  violates  the  covenant 
with  God  ruptures  the  God-person  relationship.  Teshuvah  is 
the  process  by  which  this  break  is  mended  and  the  covenant 
renewed. 

The  medieval  Jewish  theologian  Maimonides  points  out 
in  his  commentary  on  Teshuvah  that,  “Even  if  a man  has 
sinned  his  whole  life  and  repents  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  all  his  sins  are  forgiven  to 
him.”  Yet  while  the  human  being  has  the 
possibility  of  God’s  forgiveness  for  sins 
committed  against  God  up  to  the  last 
minute  of  his  or  her  life,  sins  we  commit 
against  other  people  are  not  absolved  until 
the  injured  party  has  forgiven  the  perpe- 
trator. 

The  importance  of  this  concept  is 
expressed  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  when  we  seek  forgiveness 
from  each  other  in  order  to  prepare  our 
individual  selves  and  the  community  to  receive  God’s  for- 
giveness. It  is  also  expressed  in  the  liturgy,  specifically  the 
tractate  Shabbat  151b  of  the  Talmud,  which  stresses: 

All  who  act  mercifully  [i.e.,  forgivingly]  to  their  fel- 
low creatures  will  be  treated  mercifully  by  Heaven, 
and  all  who  do  not  act  mercifully  toward  their  fellow 
creatures  will  not  be  treated  mercifully  by  Heaven. 

A Twofold  Process 

The  concept  of  confession  and  repentance  is  not  intended 
to  be  a mechanical  formula  for  total  forgiveness  or  absolu- 
tion, but  entails  inner  cleansing  through  reparation,  restitu- 
tion and  reconciliation  with  the  person  who  has  been 
wronged.  Our  rabbinic  scholars  say  that  in  the  presence  of 
three  witnesses,  one  must  ask  three  times  the  pardon  of  the 
person  he  has  offended  (Talmud  Yona  87a). 

Our  tradition  maintains  that  forgiveness  is  a twofold 
process,  in  which  one  person  forgives  and  the  other  person 
undergoes  a profound  change  in  his  personal  life.  It  is  a 
transformation  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  offender  returns  to 
God  and  alters  his  inner  being  after  confessing  his  trans- 
gressions. Once  again  the  person  recognizes  a moral  and 
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ethical  obligation  of  being  a human  created  by  God  and  fol- 
lowing God’s  moral  commandments.  But  as  I pray  on  Yom 
Kippur,  I ask  myself,  Is  it  really  my  obligation  as  a Jew  to 
forgive  my  enemies?  Must  I forgive  a Nazi  or  the  terrorists 
who  are  causing  chaos  and  death  in  the  world?  In  my 
prayers  I realize  that  the  question  should  be  quite  different. 
I should  pray  that  the  terrorist,  the  torturer  or  the  Nazi  can 
transform  himself  so  he  is  deserving  of  forgiveness  and  is 
truly  a better  person. 

True  atonement  has  always  been  central  to  forgiveness 
in  Jewish  theology;  and  in  a century  that  has  experienced 
the  total  evil  of  the  Holocaust  and  other  forms  of  genocide, 
it  is  even  more  crucial.  For  the  Jew,  forgiveness  entails  a cor- 
responding act,  such  as  a change  of  heart  in  the  sinner,  who 
becomes  a person  devoted  to  the  concrete  work  of  peace, 
improving  the  welfare  of  others  and  overcoming  his  previ- 
ous evil  behavior.  The  torturer,  the  terrorist  or  the  S.S.  offi- 
cer has  to  become  a tool  of  goodness  to  merit  forgiveness. 
Otherwise  forgiveness  becomes  essentially  an  act  of  forget- 
ting the  crime  and  enabling  the  criminal  to  accept  his  evil 
behavior  as  consistent  with  God’s  ways. 

Loving  One’s  Enemy 

The  Jewish  tradition  suggests  that  we  must  wish  for  this 
transformation  in  the  sinner,  because  we  are  commanded 
not  to  hate  our  enemies.  Rather,  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  “Do 
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not  rejoice  when  your  enemy  falls,  and  when  he  stumbles, 
let  not  your  heart  exalt”  (Prov  24-17),  as  well  as,  “If  your 
enemy  is  hungry,  give  him  food  to  eat.  If  he  is  thirsty,  give 
him  drink”  (Prov  25:21). 

Acts  of  lovingkindness  toward  one’s  enemies  are  con- 
sidered in  Judaism  to  be  part  of  biblical  law.  In  Exod  23:5 
we  are  told,  “When  you  see  the  ass  of  your  enemy  lying 
under  its  burden  and  would  refrain  from  raising  it,  you 
must  nevertheless  raise  it  with  him.”  The  rabbinic  com- 
mentary amplifies  this  concept:  “A  person  goes  along  the 
road  and  sees  that  the  ass  of  an  enemy  has  fallen  under  its 
burden.  The  person  goes  over  and  gives  the  enemy  a hand 
to  unload  and  reload... then  they  go  to  an  inn  and  the  ass 
driver  thinks,  ‘So  and  so  loves  me  so  much,  and  I thought 
he  hated  me.’  Immediately  they  talk  to  each  other  and 
make  peace.” 

I wish  with  all  my  heart  that  this  would  be  a reality 
between  all  peoples  in  our  time.  Personally,  however,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  forgive  those  who  have  committed 
so  many  crimes  against  my  people  and  the  other  people  who 
are  today  suffering  the  horrors  of  genocide  or  bloody  civil 
wars.  I ask  myself,  why  can  I not  accept  the  possibility  of 
being  able  to  forgive  the  other  person?  Why  do  I not  more 
readily  believe  in  the  possibility  of  their  transformation?  Am 
I a cynic  or  a realist  to  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  an  S.S. 
officer  could  ever  really  ever  transform  his  soul,  or  a terror- 
ist (who  has  an  ideology  of  death  that  promises  him  the  very 
best  in  the  other  world  in  exchange  for  the  murder  of  inno- 
cents) could  change,  or  that  the  Argentine  torturer  who 
killed  some  of  my  friends  could  truly  understand  the  evil  he 
committed  and  repent? 

Yes,  I find  it  hard  to  believe,  and  yet  I know  that  God 
believes  people  are  capable  of  true  repentance.  So  perhaps  I 
too  can  believe  it  if  I follow  the  requirements  set  by  the  rab- 
bis that  the  sinner  confess,  completely  transform  his  or  her 
heart  and  pursue  a life  of  virtue  and  goodness  that  helps 
society.  Being  able  to  forgive  is  another  of  God’s  gifts  to  us, 
for  my  forgiveness  of  such  a repentant  sinner  is  not  only  the 
beginning  of  his  or  her  healing,  but  also  of  my  own. 

At  the  end  of  the  Yom  Kippur  service,  we  are  all  tired 
and  hungry,  yet  uplifted.  The  haunting  Kol  Nidre  prayer 
has  besought  God  to  annul  any  vows  we  made  to  God  that 
we  failed  to  fulfill,  and  we  have  received  divine  forgive- 
ness. I have  been  pardoned  for  the  transgressions  against 
God  for  which  I have  truly  repented,  and  I am  charged 
with  hope  and  determination  to  be  a better  person  in  the 
new  year. 

Therefore,  however  difficult,  I will  try  to  follow  this 
holy  example  and  forgive  those  who  genuinely  repent  of 
the  crimes  they  have  committed  against  my  people  or  any- 
one else.  This  is  the  way  to  true  healing  and  an  important 
step  toward  mending  the  world.  ® 
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From  Disciplina  to 
the  Day  of  Pardon 


Catholic  historical  and 
theological  perspectives 
on  torture 


BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN 


The  current  debate  over  torture 
revolves  around  a hasty  judgment 
that  has  become  American  common 
sense  and  an  axiom  of  public  policy: 
that  “on  9/11,  everything  changed.”  Sept.  11, 

2001,  was  a date  on  which  tragic  and  traumatic 
events  took  place.  The  vivid  horror  of  the  air- 
plane crashes  and  the  revelation  of  a global  ter- 
rorist network  were  startling.  Certainly  there 
are  new  dimensions  to  the  terrorist  threat,  but 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment  people  were  easily, 
and  I think  unwisely,  persuaded  that  A1  Qaeda 
had  altered  all  the  rules. 

In  response,  President  George  W.  Bush 
declared  “a  war  on  terror,”  and  his  administra- 
tion made  a host  of  decisions  that  broke  with 
precedent.  They  made  exemptions  from  the 
Geneva  Conventions,  permitted  cruel  and  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  and  “enemy  com- 
batants,” allegedly  established  a string  of  secret 
prisons,  sent  captives  to  even  less  scrupulous 
foreign  authorities  and  eavesdropped  on  innocent  parties 
within  the  United  States. 

In  a moment  of  moral  panic,  a whole  fabric  of  restraints 
that  had  been  established  over  the  previous  three  centuries, 
and  particularly  since  the  Second  World  War,  was  cast  off 
and  a world  of  moral  permissiveness  opened  up  for  the  exer- 
cise of  government  power.  Dostoyevsky  had  written,  “If 
God  is  dead,  everything  is  permitted.”  In  the  war  on  terror, 


9/11  supposedly  changed  everything,  and  anything  was  per- 
mitted to  those  in  power.  The  threat  from  A1  Qaeda  was  a 
new  sort  of  challenge  that  required  new  sorts  of  responses. 
The  sad  fact  is  that,  instead  of  giving  those  responses  seri- 
ous examination  and  careful  definition,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration decided  to  violate  moral  and  legal  boundaries  wher- 
ever it  chose. 


DREW  CHRISTIANSEN,  S.J.,  is  editor  in  chief  of  America.  This 
paper  was  originally  delivered  at  the  organizing  conference  of 
the  National  Religious  Campaign  Against  Torture  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J.,  on  Jan.  14,  2006. 


Theorist  of  the  Inquisition 

This  sort  of  moral  panic  is  not  a new  thing.  A similar  situa- 
tion lay  behind  the  Christian  rationalization  of  torture  in 
imperial  Rome  beginning  with  St.  Augustine.  Like  a neo- 
conservative, defined  by  Irving  Kristol  as  “a  liberal  who  has 
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been  mugged  by  reality,”  Augustine  became  an  apologist 
for  state  repression  of  religious  dissent  only  after  his  own 
harsh  encounters  with  reality.  According  to  his  premier 
biographer,  Peter  Brown,  Augustine  had  begun  as  a lib- 
eral, convinced  that  heretics  should  be  won  over  by  per- 
suasion. Persuasive  evangelization,  he  believed  as  a 
young  priest,  honored  the  free  will  of  the  human  being 
and  was  better  suited  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel. 


But  in  time,  the  failure  of  argument  to  win  over  the 
Donatists  (a  heretical  North  African  group),  the  violence 
of  the  Circumcellions  (the  jihadis  of  their  day)  and  the 
sack  of  Rome  (psychologically  the  fifth-century  equiva- 
lent of  9/11,  though  in  magnitude  a far  greater  event) 
compelled  Augustine  to  urge  the  use  of  state  power  to 
suppress  heresy.  For  that  position,  one  historian  has 
termed  Augustine  “the  theorist  of  the  Inquisition.” 

In  his  book  Augustine  of  Hippo  (1967,  2000),  Brown 
objects  that  however  much  a theorist  Augustine  may  have 
been  for  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  “he  was  in  no 
position  to  be  a Grand  Inquisitor.”  His  own  earlier  con- 
victions and  social  circumstances  held  him  back  from  the 
extremes  of  others.  Still,  Augustine  acceded  to  imperial 
law  and  practice,  including  physical  coercion,  and 
strengthened  by  his  growing  pessimism  about  fallen 
human  nature,  he  insisted  on  the  need  for  disciplina  (what 
Brown  calls  “corrective  punishment”)  for  the  sake  of 
social  order  and  the  good  of  the  church. 

Sad  as  it  may  be,  Christian  justification  of  coercion  for 
spiritual  and  political  ends  began  in  the  Christian  West  with 
Augustine’s  teaching  on  the  state  repression  of  the  Donatist 
heresy.  Even  so,  the  bishop  of  Hippo  retained  a sense  of 
revulsion  over  torture  that  is  seldom  in  evidence  among 
today’s  apologists  for  torture  in  the  war  on  terror,  who  seem 
to  relish  working  on  “the  dark  side.”  After  a melancholy 
and,  one  senses,  a highly  conflicted  reflection  on  the  dilem- 
mas facing  a judge  whose  office  requires  torturing  a possi- 
bly innocent  suspect,  he  concludes,  “Surely,  there  is  some- 
thing finer  and  more  humane  in  seeing  and  detesting  [the 
judge’s]  wretchedness  in  this  necessity  and,  if  he  be  a 
Christian,  in  crying  out  to  God,  ‘Deliver  me  from  my 
necessities.”  (The  necessities,  in  this  case,  were  the  cruel 
duties  of  his  office.) 


Las  Casas:  Human  Dignity  and  Conversion 

Augustine’s  rationalizations  heavily  influenced  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  less  perhaps  than  is  commonly  thought.  For  gen- 
eration after  generation,  orthodox  Christian  pacifist  move- 
ments, as  well  as  heretical  ones,  arose  to  curb  the  Roman 
and  Germanic  military  accretions  to  official  Christianity, 
including  forced  conversion.  Perhaps  the  first  major  shift  in 
Western  theology,  however,  came  with  the  Spanish  scholas- 
tics in  the  early  modem  period,  begin- 
ning with  the  Dominican  Fra  Bartolomeo 
de  las  Casas  (1474-1566)  and  his  struggle 
to  defend  Native  Americans  against  the 
violence  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  His 
treatise  The  Only  Way  to  Draw  All  People  to 
a Living  Faith  rejected  the  view  that  reli- 
gious opinions  should  be  imposed  by  the 
use  of  force  and  returned  to  the  earlier 
“liberal”  view  that  persuasion  and  the 
example  of  a good  life  were  the  primary  means  to  evange- 
lize unbelievers. 

In  his  defense  of  the  Indians,  Las  Casas  was  the  progen- 
itor of  the  modem  human  rights  movement.  His  views  were 
later  embraced  by  Spanish  philosopher-theologians,  espe- 
cially Francisco  de  Vitoria  (1492-1546)  in  his  De  Indis. 
According  to  Brian  Tierney,  the  eminent  medievalist  and 
historian  of  canon  law,  nearly  the  whole  of  modem  rights 
theory  was  anticipated  by  the  late  medieval  tradition  culmi- 
nating in  Las  Casas  and  the  Spanish  scholastics.  In  their 
hands,  this  early  rights  theory  was  a weapon  in  a political 
campaign  they  lost.  Their  views  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
tide  of  absolutism  that  engulfed  Europe  and  its  colonies  in 
the  late  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Only  in  the  late  20th  century  with  Pope  John  XXRTs 
encyclical  letter  on  human  rights,  Peace  on  Earth  ( Pacem  in 
Terris , 1963),  and  the  Second  Vatican  Council’s 

“Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty”  ( Dignitatis  Humanae, 
1965)  was  the  doctrine  of  religious  freedom  fully  articulat- 
ed in  Catholic  teaching.  The  declaration’s  very  first  affirma- 
tion is  especially  relevant.  “[Religious]  freedom  means  that 
all  are  to  be  immune  from  coercion  on  the  part  of  individu- 
als or  of  social  groups  and  of  any  human  power,  in  such  wise 
that  in  matters  of  religion  no  one  is  to  be  forced  to  act  con- 
trary to  his  own  beliefs.”  The  structure  of  the  argument 
made  by  the  council  was  essentially  the  two-pronged 
approach  taken  by  Las  Casas  and  the  young  Augustine:  per- 
suasion by  argument  and  example  is  the  proper  means  to 
win  conversion,  and  gentleness,  not  force,  is  the  way  of 
Christ. 

Current  Teaching 

Contemporary  church  teaching  on  the  use  of  torture  and 
detention  as  tools  in  the  war  on  terror  is  reflected  by  the 
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treatment  of  the  topic  in  the  Compendium  of  the  Social 
Doctrine  of  the  Church.  According  to  the  compendium,  the 
church  supports  a “prohibition  on  torture”  and  rejects  “the 
use  of  detention  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  obtain  sig- 
nificant information  for  trial”  (No.  404).  While  it  does  not 
speak  of  detention  for  the  purposes  of  intelligence,  a fair 
reading  would  suggest  that  extended  imprisonment  without 
charges  for  the  sake  of  interrogation  would  also  be  exclud- 
ed, especially  where  no  trial  was  contemplated. 

In  a letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld 
dated  June  13, 2006,  Bishop  Thomas  G.  Wenski  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops’  Committee  on 
International  Policy,  wrote  to  protest  the  Defense 
Department’s  alleged  consideration  of  proposals  to  exclude 
detainees  from  the  protections  of  Common  Article  3 of  the 
Geneva  Conventions,  which  prohibits  “cruel  treatment  and 
torture”  as  well  as  “outrages  upon  personal  dignity.” 
Common  Article  3 is  so  called  because  it  appears  in  the  three 
successive  versions  of  the  treaty.  (Later  in  June  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Hamdan  v.  Rumsfeld  that  all 
detainees  were  subject  to  the  protections  of  Common  Article 
3.)  Bishop  Wenski  rested  his  argument,  as  did  an  earlier 
U.S.C.C.B.  action  alert  in  December  2005,  on  the  inviolable 
dignity  of  the  human  person,  the  axiom  that  the  end  does  not 
justify  the  means  and  a prudential  judgment  that  torture 
does  nothing  to  diminish  the  threat  of  terrorism. 

Offenses  in  the  Service  of  Truth 

The  culmination  of  the  church’s  rejection  of  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  use  of  the  sword  for  spiritual 
ends,  and  with  it  the  repudiation  of  torture,  came  in  the 
Great  Jubilee  of  the  year  2000.  John  Paul  IPs  initiatives  illu- 
minate the  religious  underpinnings  of  contemporary 
Catholic  teaching  on  torture.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent 
that  year,  the  pope  held  an  extraordinary  penitential  service 
in  Saint  Peter’s  Basilica  in  which  he  and  leading  curial  car- 
dinals prayed  for  forgiveness  for  “the  errors  of  Christians  in 
every  age.”  The  first  prayer  of  the  service  acknowledged 
“sins  committed  in  the  service  of  the  Truth.”  Among  these 
were  fisted: 

• sins  of  intolerance  and  violence  against  dissidents, 

• wars  of  religion, 

• acts  of  violence  and  oppression  during  the  Crusades, 

• methods  of  coercion  employed  in  the  Inquisition. 

In  preparation  for  this  momentous  event,  when  the 
church  asked  forgiveness  for  the  sins  of  the  previous  mil- 
lennium, a number  of  studies  were  produced  by  special 
commissions  of  scholars.  The  study  group  on  the 
Inquisition  eventually  published  its  report  in  2003.  In  the 
concluding  essay  of  that  volume,  the  author  describes  the 
teaching  of  Augustine  and  those  who  followed  him  as  “a 
counter-witness  and  scandal.”  Thus,  under  Pope  John  Paul 


II,  the  rejection  of  physical  coercion  reached  its  high  point. 
Not  only  was  the  doctrine  supplanted,  it  was  confessed  to  be 
the  source  of  many  sins. 

The  ‘Supreme  Emergency’  and  the  Cross 

John  Paul  II  also  left  us  with  a way  to  respond  to  those 
who  insist  that  9/1 1 changed  everything  and  that  the  war 
on  terror  demands  radical  new  rules  or,  more  precisely,  no 
rules  at  all — except  winner  take  all.  The  answer  of  this  sur- 
vivor of  both  Nazism  and  Communism  and  a principal 
agent  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire  is  nonviolence. 
Writing  in  his  encyclical  Centesimus  Annus  (1991)  on 
developments  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1989,  the  pope  reject- 
ed the  approach  to  international  politics  known  as  politi- 
cal realism  and  argued  that  the  European  order  resulting 
from  the  Second  World  War  “has  been  overcome  by  the 
nonviolent  commitment  of  people  who,  while  always 
refusing  to  yield  to  the  force  of  power,  succeeded  time 
after  time  in  finding  effective  ways  of  bearing  witness  to 
the  truth....  May  people  learn  to  fight  for  justice  without 
violence,  renouncing  class  warfare  in  internal  disputes  and 
war  in  international  ones.” 

Though  Pope  John  Paul  asserted  the  right  to  defense 
against  terrorism  in  his  message  for  the  2002  World  Day  of 
Peace,  “No  Peace  Without  Justice,  No  Justice  Without 
Forgiveness,”  he  argued  that  the  basic  way  to  fight  terror- 
ism was  to  attack  its  underlying  causes,  and  that  even  in 
international  affairs  forgiveness  is  a necessary  virtue. 

As  promoted  by  the  Bush  administration,  the  -war  on 
terror  resembles  the  “supreme  emergency,”  the  moment  in 
a conflict  when  civilization  itself  is  at  risk.  At  that  point, 
many  argue,  the  usual  laws  of  war  may  be  set  aside  to  pre- 
vent not  just  any  defeat  but  a catastrophe  for  civilized  fife — 
the  triumph  of  evil,  as  Mr.  Bush  might  say.  To  those  who 
believe  today’s  global  terrorism  constitutes  such  a supreme 
emergency,  John  Paul  countered  with  the  example  of  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  Christian  opponents  of  Communist 
oppression  in  Eastern  Europe  during  the  cold  war: 

These  events  are  a warning  to  those  who,  in  the 
name  of  political  realism,  wish  to  banish  law  and 
morality  from  the  political  arena....  It  is  by  uniting 
his  own  suffering  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  freedom 
to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  that  man  is 
able  to  accomplish  the  miracle  of  peace  and  is  in  a 
position  to  discern  the  often  narrow  path  between 
the  cowardice  which  gives  in  to  evil  and  the  violence 
which,  under  the  illusion  of  fighting  evil,  only 
makes  it  worse. 

Torture  is  one  form  of  the  violence  that,  “under  the  illusion 
of  fighting  evil,  only  makes  it  worse.”  ^ 
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Of  Other  Things 


A1  Qaeda  and  the  Jihadis 


THE  AL  QAEDA  THAT  MOST 
Americans  imagine  does  not 
exist.  It  is  largely  a figment  of 
our  imaginations  and  fears,  a 
phantom  that  never  existed  in  the  way 
that  many  of  us  imagine.  A1  Qaeda  is  not 
an  “organization”  in  the  Western  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  a movement,  a histori- 
cal phenomenon  and  a set  of  ideas 
offered  to  Muslims  across  the  world. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  are 
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not  violent  and  dangerous  jihadi  terror- 
ists in  the  world.  There  are,  but  they  are 
not  members  of  a sprawling  and  tightly 
organized  secret  “army”  of  Islamists  who 
operate  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
Osama  bin  Laden.  There  is  no  cave  in 
the  Pakistan/Afghanistan  border  country 
that  has  a sign  in  Arabic  over  the  door 
that  reads  “Jihadi  World  Headquarters, 
Osama  bin  Laden,  Commanding.” 
There  is  no  central  command  for  the 
jihadis. 

The  True  Source  of  Jihadism 

If  this  is  so,  then  why  do  we  hear  over 
and  over  the  same  questions  every  time 


there  is  a terrorist  incident:  “Is  this 
group  A1  Qaeda?”  “Was  this  operation 
A1  Qaeda?”  “Was  this  group  a franchise 
of  A1  Qaeda?”  These  questions  are 
posed  by  journalists,  government  offi- 
cials and  supposed  experts. 

Yet  such  questions  betray  a basic 
lack  of  comprehension  of  how  authentic 
Islamic  activities  are  conducted.  This 
lack  wastes  time  and  effort  and  distracts 
from  effective  operations  against  the 
jihadis.  After  five  years  of  “war”  against 
the  jihadi  movement,  our  government 
leadership  and  the  public  support  that 
underlies  it  remain  blind  to  the 
widespread  fear  and  resentment  toward 
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What  Participants  are 
Saying  About  Bridges 


“The  Bridges  program  is  different 
from  everything  I’ve  done  to 
become  more  spiritual.  I am 
experiencing  mg  spiritual  life  in  a 
wag  that  feels  more  integrated.  It 
works  for  me!” 

“I  like  the  wag  Bridges  uses 
dialogue.  Knowing  that  other 
people  experience  the  same  doubts 
and  questions  as  I do  helps  me  a 
lot.” 

“This  process  opened  up  mg  mind 
— made  me  think  more  deeply  and 
see  sacredness  in  the  ordinary  and 
God  in  everything  we  do.  ” 

“I  never  thought  about  all  mg 
relationships  as  being  so 
important  to  mg  spiritual  life.  I’m 
seeing  myself  and  others 
differently.  ” 

“I  am  discovering  mg 
contemplative  self  and  I am  more 
peaceful.  ” 


About  the  Editors  . . . 

ROBERT  G.  TOTH  has  served  as  the  executive  director 
of  the  Merton  Institute  for  Contemplative  Living  since 
1998.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Contemplation  and  Action 
newsletter  and  wrote  the  foreword  to  Thomas  Merton: 
An  Introduction  by  William  H.  Shannon. 

JONATHAN  MONTALDO  is  the  former  director  of  the 
Thomas  Merton  Center  at  Bellarmine  University  and 
past  president  of  the  International  Thomas  Merton 
Society.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  A Year  with  Thomas 
Merton:  Daily  Meditations  from  His  Journals  (2005). 


the  theme 
Each  session  is  developed 
around  a key  principle  of 
Merton's  thought. 


opening  reflection 
Each  session  begins 
with  a Psalm  passage 
and  ends  in  prayer. 


introduction  to  the  texts 
Each  session  has  an  introduc- 
tion that  provides  continuity, 
context  and  connections 
between  the  theme  of  the  session 
and  the  readings  to  follow.  It 
says:  "Here  is  what  this  session  of 
your  journey  is  all  about.  Here's  the  spiritual 
territory  to  be  explored  by  Merton,  by  other 
spiritual  writers  and  by  you." 


merton's  voice 


A carefully  selected  passage  drawn  from  the  rich  abun- 
dance of  Merton’s  writing  leads  us  into  deep  places 
within  ourselves  and  offers  insights  into  the  paradoxes 
of  life.  For  some  the  chosen  passage  will  initiate  a spiri- 
tual journey,  for  others  it  will  lead  to  re-examination  or 
recovery  from  a neglected  spiritual  life. 
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other  voices 
At  the  heart  of  each  session 
is  a reading  from  the  works 
of  Merton  uniquely  paired 
with  another  on  the  same 
theme  from  a different  spir- 
itual writer.  Typical  of  the 
included  voices  are  Pema 
Chodron,  Rilke,  Anthony 
de  Mello,  Kallistos  Ware, 
David  Steindl-Rast  and 
Paul  Evdokimov. 
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reflection  and  dialogue 
Contemplative  dialogue  is 
meant  to  be  non-threat- 
ening, a "safe  place"  for 
open  sharing  and  discus- 
sion. The  focus  is  on 
listening  rather  than 
thinking  about  how  to 
respond  to  what  we 
hear.  We  are  chal- 
lenged to  listen  more 
carefully  and  approach 
different  points  of 
view  by  looking  at 
their  deepest  values. 


a concluding  prayer 

End  each  session  with  a prayer.  You  may  chose  to  bor- 
row the  words  of  Merton  or  those  of  another  voice. 
Or  you  may  choose  to  remain  silent.  "We  Who  are  in 
God  find  ourselves  united  in  him,  with  all  that 
springs  from  Him.  This  is  prayer,  and  this  is  glory!" 


solitude  and  silence 


Whether  a Bridges  group  meets  once  a week  or 
once  a month,  the  time  between  sessions  is  very 
important.  This  is  when  the  content  from  the 
readings  and  dialogue  becomes  part  of  everyday 
living.  Taking  time  to  reflect,  finding  places  in  our 
daily  routines  for  silence  and  solitude,  seeing  the 
significance  and  appreciating  the  beauty  of  ordi- 
nary experiences  brings  it  all  together. 


Enhance  your  small  group’s 
Bridges  experience  with  FREI 
online  resources  at 
www.avemariapress.com. 
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Western  cultural  invasion  and  aggres- 
siveness that  is  at  the  root  of  the  appeal 
of  jihadism. 

A Movement,  Not  an  Organization 

Osama  bin  Laden  is  not  the  “comman- 
der” of  the  jihadi  movements,  because 
Islamic  groups  do  not  operate  on  the 
basis  of  command-and-control  relation- 
ships. Islamic  groups  typically  form 
around  the  personality  and  pronounce- 
ments of  a leader.  There  are  no  clergy 
in  Islam.  There  is  no  hierarchy.  The 
acceptance  by  followers  of  the  opinions 
of  a leader  is  the  basis  of  group  identity. 
Osama  bin  Laden  directly  controls  a 
relatively  small  group  of  hard-core 
jihadis  who  have  accepted  his  views  on 
the  nature  of  Islam  and  its  enmity  to  the 
influenced  of  the  West. 

This  group  has  certain  operational 
characteristics  that  are  well  known, 
including  long-term  planning,  simul- 
taneity of  operations  and  so  on.  Beyond 
that  directly  controlled  group,  bin 
Laden  and  his  A1  Qaeda  provide  inspi- 
ration and  example  to  discontented 
Muslims  across  the  world.  He  provides 
seed  money  to  support  the  growth  of 
the  movement.  He  still  provides  train- 
ing when  he  can,  but  he  does  not  con- 
trol the  jihadi  movement  in  the  way  we 
imagine. 

The  jihadi  groups  are  not  like  that. 
They  take  what  they  want  from  a menu 
of  ideas  offered  by  well-known  Islamic 
teachers,  both  past  and  present,  and 
from  the  operational  example  of  current 
leaders  like  bin  Laden.  The  recently 
discovered  British-based  plot  to  destroy 
airliners  is  a good  example.  This  jihadi 
group  clearly  decided  to  follow  the 
example  of  A1  Qaeda  in  its  Bojinka  plan, 
which  envisioned  the  nearly  simultane- 
ous destruction,  by  means  of  liquid 
explosives,  of  a large  group  of  airliners 
over  the  Pacific.  The  British  jihadi 
group  copied  most  of  the  features  of 
this  A1  Qaeda  plan,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  British  jihadi  group  was 
in  any  way  directed  or  pushed  by  bin 
Laden’s  A1  Qaeda  to  attempt  a rerun  of 
his  plan.  In  the  great  majority  of  jihadi 
actions  and  attempted  attacks,  there  is 
no  evidence  at  all  of  control  by  bin 
Laden’s  A1  Qaeda. 

Nevertheless,  each  incident  of  jiha- 
di aggression  against  the  West  contin- 
ues to  be  an  occasion  for  an  all-out 


search  for  A1  Qaeda  command  of  the 
operation. 

The  Enemy  in  our  Minds 

We  apparently  want  to  believe  that  the 
jihadi  phenomenon  is  a tightly  com- 
manded network.  The  reasons  are  clear: 
We  want  an  enemy  who  can  be  decisive- 
ly defeated  by  the  destruction  of  the 
organization,  preferably  by  decapitation. 
We  want  an  enemy  whose  ways  of  think- 
ing mirror  our  own.  An  enemy  who  does 
not  think  or  organize  as  we  do  requires  us 
to  learn  to  think  like  that  enemy,  which  is 
difficult.  It  is  much  easier  to  opt  out  intel- 
lectually by  saying  that  the  enemies  are 
merely  “crazy.” 

It  continues  to  be  true  that  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  to  defeating  the  worldwide 
jihadi  movement  are  in  our  own  minds. 
Westerners,  particularly  Americans,  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  Western  civiliza- 
tion is  the  only  authentic  human  civiliza- 
tion and  that  all  others  represent  either 
failed  experiments  in  development  or 
mere  backwardness,  which  will  disappear 


through  education  that  exposes  non- 
Westem  people  to  the  global  culture. 

We  Americans  must  learn  to  accept 
the  fact  that  non-Western  peoples  want 
our  technology.  They  want  our  income, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  be  like  us.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  us.  Most  of  them  like 
their  own  way  of  life.  They  do  not  want 
ours.  The  great  majority  believe  that 
democracy  is  a code  word,  not  for  elec- 
tions but  for  abandonment  of  their 
ancestral  ways.  They  do  not  want  to 
abandon  their  ancestral  ways.  It  should 
be  obvious  by  now  that  a great  many  of 
them  will  fight  to  remain  as  they  are  and 
have  been. 

We  must  learn  to  stop  projecting  our 
own  attitudes  onto  Muslims.  We  must 
learn  to  stop  assuming  that  our  way  is  the 
right  way.  And  we  must  learn  to  believe 
our  own  statements  when  we  tell  the 
Muslims  that  we  want  them  to  five  a fife 
that  is  acceptable  to  them  rather  than  to 
us. 

If  we  do  that,  jihadism  will  simply 
wither  away. 
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sisters  to  keep  herself  hidden  from  anyone  beyond  the 
monastery  walls,  lest  onlookers  become  suspicious. 

Ms.  Almog’s  diligence  and  bravery  have  paid  off  in  a 
superb  book.  Her  portraits  of  three  Carmebte  monasteries — 
besides  the  one  in  Haifa,  she  visited  one  in  Bethlehem  and 
another  in  Port  Tobacco,  Md. — reveal  a world  that  even 
devout  Catholics  rarely  see.  Part  of  the  book’s  appeal  is  in 
imagining  what  Ms.  Almog,  who  became  interested  in 
monasticism  after  reading  the  biography  of  a Buddhist  nun, 
made  of  what  she  saw  dirough  her  camera  lens.  The  pho- 
tographs show  gentle  appreciation  for  the  eremitic  life;  some 


Portfolio 

Who  Can  Argue 
With  Love? 


A Jewish  photographer  looks 
at  the  cloistered  life. 


LILI  ALMOG’S  DESIRE  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  the  women 
of  three  Carmelite  monasteries  took  her  to  some 
unusual,  even  dangerous,  places.  As  part  of  the 
research  for  her  new  book,  Perfect  Intimacy 
(PowerHouse  Books),  Ms.  Almog,  who  is  Jewish,  had  to  be 
smuggled  into  Palestinian  territory  disguised  as  a nun.  Once, 
inside  the  Carmel  in  Haifa,  Israel,  she  was  instructed  by  the 
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are  revelatory  of  her  subjects.  Ms.  Almog’s  respectful  request 
to  several  sisters  to  show  their  vow  crucifixes,  for  instance, 
appears  as  an  invitation  to  reveal  their  hearts. 

The  Afterword,  which  tells  the  story  of  attending  one  sis- 
ter’s solemn  profession  of  vows  in  Maryland,  underlines  the 


I 

photographer’s  appreciation  for  the  Carmel.  “I  left  Port 
Tobacco,”  she  says,  “with  the  image  of  Sister  Clare  embossed 
on  my  mind.  I knew  the  Sister  had  found  contentment  and 
achieved  her  goal,  and  I thought  to  myself,  after  all,  who  can 
argue  with  love?”  James  Martin,  SJ. 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Friends  With  God 

God  saves  us  by  offering  us  an  adult  friendship. 


BY  WILLIAM  A.  BARRY 

JESUS  CALLED  GOD  “ABBA”  (“dear 
Father”),  which  tells  us  something 
about  his  relationship  with  God.  In 
the  same  vein,  he  told  his  followers, 
“Pray,  then,  in  this  way:  ‘Our  Father 
in  heaven’”  (Matt  6:  9),  telling  us  that  we 
have  a similar  relationship  with  God. 
Many  people  have  been  heartened  by  this 
image,  less  forbidding 
than  older  ones — one 
that  has  brought  them 
to  a better,  easier  love 
of  God.  When  we  use 
or  hear  the  image  of 
God  as  father  (or  moth- 
er, for  that  matter,  since 
God  has  no  gender),  we 
generally  envisage  our- 
selves as  small  and 
needy  children,  not  as 
adults.  Our  relationship 
with  God,  however,  is 
more  analogous  to  that 
between  adult  children 
and  their  parents. 

What  God  Wants 

Most  times  when 
preachers  and  teachers 
speak  of  God  as  father 
or  mother,  they  invoke 
images  of  a parent  with 
a child.  “God  holds  us  as 
a mother  holds  an  infant  in  her  arms.” 
“God  wants  to  console  and  comfort  us  as  a 
parent  cuddles  a child.”  “God  welcomes 
sinners  back  as  a father  or  mother  wel- 
comes a wayward  child.”  “God  punishes 
us  the  way  a good  parent  does  for  our 
good.”  At  times,  of  course,  such  images 

william  a.  barry,  s.J.,  a spiritual  director 
and  writer,  is  co-director  of  the  tertianship 
program  of  the  Jesuits’  New  England 
Province. 


may  be  quite  appropriate  for  an  adult.  But 
how  does  a 45 -year-old  parent  of  young 
children  who  also  works  a full-time  job 
react  to  a steady  diet  of  such  images? 

I am  concerned  that  adult  members  of 
our  churches  are  not  being  encouraged  to 
relate  to  God  as  adults;  and  I wonder  if,  as 
a result,  they  lose  interest  and  stop  partic- 


ipating in  religious  activities.  This  is  a real 
concern,  because  I believe  that  God  is 
offering  a different  relationship  to  mature 
adults. 

Consider  for  a moment  our  adult  rela- 
tionships with  parents.  As  we  grow  older, 
don’t  we  become  more  like  our  parents’ 
peers?  We  know,  of  course,  they  are 
always  our  parents.  It  is  unthinkable,  for 
most  of  us,  to  call  them  by  their  first 
names;  they  are  always  “Mom”  or  “Dad” 


when  we  address  them,  and  “my  father”  or 
“my  mother”  when  we  refer  to  them  in 
conversation.  We  continue  to  accord 
them  reverence,  because  they  brought  us 
into  fife  and  raised  us.  But,  except  under 
extreme  circumstances,  we  no  longer 
expect  to  be  held  in  their  arms.  Nor  do  we 
expect  them  to  tell  us  what  to  do  with  our 
lives. 

Rather,  we  become  more  like  equals  as 
we  take  on  the  same  roles  they  have  had. 
We  become  more  sympathetic  toward 
them,  now  that  we  know  what  adulthood 
entails;  we  realize  what  they  went  through 
earning  a living  and  rearing  us  through 
childhood  and  especially  through  our  teen 
years.  We  may  even  find  that  we  treat 
them  as  good  friends  in  whom  we  can 
confide,  without  expecting  that  they  will 
then  shoulder  the  bur- 
dens we  know  we  have  to 
carry  alone. 

It  is  this  kind  of  rela- 
tionship that  God  wants 
with  us,  as  we  grow  into 
adulthood.  God  wants 
our  friendship.  Indeed, 
God  can  be  defined  as  the 
vulnerable  one  who  saves 
us  by  offering  us  friend- 
ship. My  conviction  has 
been  reinforced  after 
reading  Liz  Carmichael’s 
Friendship:  Interpreting 

Christian  Love.  This  is  a 
book  of  solid  scholarship 
that  shows  a long  tradi- 
tion of  identifying  caritas 
(love  or  charity)  with 
friendship — and  thus 
defining  God,  who  is 
love,  as  friendship.  Two 
historical  examples 
should  suffice.  Aelred  of 
Rievaulx,  the  12th-century  English 
Benedictine  abbot,  developed  his  own 
variant  of  “God  is  love”  (1  John  4:16): 
“Shall  I say  God  is  friendship?”  A century 
later,  Thomas  Aquinas  defined  this  same 
love  as  friendship  with  God. 

If  we  follow  through  that  God,  our 
dear  father/mother,  wants  friendship  with 
us,  we  realize  that  growth  in  friendship 
means  developing  from  a child  to  an  adult 
relationship.  When  we  do,  we  will  see,  for 
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example,  a change  in  die  nature  of  our 
petitionary  prayer. 

God  With  Us 

As  adults  we  come  to  see  that  our  hopes 
for  a favorable  outcome,  say  to  a medical 
procedure  or  a job  interview,  depend  on 
circumstances  other  than  God’s  interven- 
tion— the  skill  of  the  surgeon  or  present- 
ing myself  well  in  the  interview.  God  is 
present  and  sustaining  our  world  at  all 
times,  but  God  is  not  Mr.  Fix-It.  When 
we  think  of  God  as  the  ultimate  fixer  of 
everything,  we  get  into  trouble  explaining 
tsunamis  and  hurricanes  and  earthquakes. 
God  creates  and  sustains  a world  of  shift- 
ing tectonic  plates,  of  complex  climatic 
interactions  and  other  such  phenomena 
that,  at  times,  cause  havoc  in  human  lives. 
That  is  in  the  nature  of  the  universe  that 
God  creates  and  we  inhabit.  God  does  not 
intervene  to  stop  the  shifting  of  the  plates 
or  to  change  climatic  conditions. 

And  when  it  comes  to  human  evil,  if 
God  did  not  stop  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
then  perhaps,  we  can  reason,  God  cannot 
change  human  hearts  unless  those  hearts 
agree  to  change.  God  will  try  to  influence 
those  hearts,  but  God  cannot  coerce  them 
to  change. 

When,  as  adults,  we  pause  to  reflect 
on  petitionary  prayer,  we  realize  that  our 
requests — for  the  healing  of  a loved  one, 
for  example,  or  good  weather  for  an  out- 
door wedding  or  the  happy  resolution  of  a 
conflict — are  not  automatically  answered. 
We  do  not  expect  God  to  intervene  to 
change  the  world  for  our  convenience  or 
even  to  fulfill  our  dearest  hopes.  What  our 
prayer  is  doing  is  telling  God  our  con- 
cerns, as  we  would  tell  a good  friend.  Of 
course,  we  also  are  aware  that  God  is  pre- 
sent and  active  in  our  world,  and  we  hope 
the  expression  of  our  concerns,  especially 
those  that  come  from  our  deepest  and 
truest  parts,  will  somehow  have  an  effect 
on  God’s  presence  and  action.  We  all,  at 
times,  hope  for  miracles,  but  we  want 
most  to  know  that  we  are  listened  to  with 
understanding  and  sympathy. 

In  Partnership 

Our  adult  relationship  with  our  parents 
yields  further  insight  into  the  relationship 
God  wants  with  us  as  adults.  Sometimes 
parents  and  adult  children  engage  in  a 
cooperative  venture.  The  family,  for 
example,  owns  a business,  and  the  children 


join  it  when  they  have  grown.  In  Jesus’ 
time,  fishing  was  such  a family  business.  In 
our  day  parents  and  adult  children  often 
engage  in  business  together  or  share  in  the 
same  trade.  In  the  course  of  their  common 
work,  parents  and  adult  children  grow  in 
mutuality,  camaraderie,  friendship  and 
cooperation. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  are  told 
that  God  created  human  beings  in  God’s 
own  image  and  likeness.  The  image  of  the 
garden  in  Chapter  Two  allows  us  to  imag- 
ine God  and  human  beings  engaging  in 
the  work  of  developing  this  garden,  our 
planet,  together.  Human  beings  and  God 
work  together  in  cultivating  the  garden, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  evening  breeze,  God 
comes  to  meet  them  for  a chat  about  the 
day,  so  to  speak.  This  image  speaks  to  an 
adult  friendship  between  God  and  human 
beings  that  includes  shared  work  and 
shared  conversation  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  work  of  creation,  God’s  family  busi- 
ness as  it  were,  will  not  get  done  without 
our  cooperation. 

Drawing  on  this  analogy  further,  we 
note  that  God  depends  on  our  ingenuity 
and  adult  responsibility  to  make  the  work 
go  well.  We  are  not  robots,  but  partners  in 
God’s  dream  for  our  planet.  God’s  dream 
for  our  world  will  not  come  about  without 
our  cooperation.  We  cannot  have  a sus- 
tainable environment  unless  we  cooperate 
in  making  it  sustainable.  We  will  not  have 
peace  on  earth  if  human  beings  do  not 
allow  their  hearts  to  be  transformed  from 
fearful  hearts  to  forgiving  and  loving 
hearts,  hearts  that  reach  out  to  the 
stranger  as  a brother  or  sister.  God  is  vul- 
nerable indeed  and  wants  adult  friends 
who  work  together  with  God  to  achieve 
the  dream  of  a world  where  “they  will  not 
hurt  or  destroy  on  all  my  holy  mountain; 
for  the  earth  will  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea” 
(Isa  11:  9). 

Mutual  Compassion 

For  the  past  year  I have  begun  each  peri- 
od of  prayer  asking  to  be  aware  of  God’s 
presence.  I soon  realized  that  God  was 
already  waiting  for  me  to  become  con- 
scious of  God’s  presence.  That  sense  of 
God  waiting  for  my  attention  in  itself  indi- 
cates God’s  willingness  to  be  vulnerable. 
Many  times,  of  course,  I am  quite  distract- 
ed, but  when  grace  works,  I become  aware 
of  God  creating  and  sustaining  the  whole 


world  and,  at  the  same  time,  attending  to 
me.  Sometimes  I have  also  realized  that 
God  is  present  to  hurricane  and  earth- 
quake victims,  to  refugees  driven  from 
their  homes  by  war  and  terror,  to  people 
mourning  almost  insupportable  losses, 
such  as  the  loss  of  their  children,  and  so 
forth.  I have  been  deeply  moved  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  suffering  of  so  many  people. 
I then  reflected,  “If  I can  feel  sympathy  for 
these  people  from  reading  about  their 
plight  or  seeing  them  on  television,  what 
must  be  God’s  reactions?”  God  is,  after  all, 
not  reading  or  hearing  about  them,  but  is 
right  there  sustaining  them  along  with  the 
whole  universe.  I believe  that  my  best 
reactions  are  only  pale  reflections  of  God’s 
reactions.  Perhaps,  indeed,  God  is  calling 
me  to  an  adult  relationship  where  there  is 
mutuality,  even  a mutuality  of  compassion 
for  one  another. 

Such  mutuality  is  presumed  by  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  last  great  exercise  of 
his  Spiritual  Exercises,  the  “Contemp- 
lation to  Obtain  Love.”  There  he  makes 
two  preliminary  observations:  first,  love 
ought  to  manifest  itself  more  by  deeds 
than  by  words.  Second,  love  consists  in  a 
mutual  communication  between  the  two 
persons.  That  is,  the  one  who  loves  gives 
and  communicates  to  the  beloved  what  he 
or  she  has,  or  part  of  what  one  has  or  can 
have;  and  the  beloved  in  return  does  the 
same  to  the  lover.  Thus,  if  the  one  has 
knowledge,  one  gives  it  to  the  other  who 
does  not;  and  similarly  in  regard  to  honors 
or  riches.  Each  shares  with  the  other  (No. 
230-31). 

How  extraordinary  that  God  wants 
our  gifts  just  as  much  as  we  want  God’s 
gifts.  Yet,  “each  shares  with  the  other,” 
Ignatius  writes.  It  may  seem  inconceivable 
that  God  would  want  something  from  me, 
but  Ignatius  came  to  the  conclusion  from 
his  experience  that  God  wants  such  mutu- 
ality. 

We  live  in  a world  where  evil  people 
inflict  incalculable  harm  on  their  fellow 
human  beings.  At  these  times  I feel  a sort 
of  compassion  for  God,  who  creates  and 
sustains  all  that  exists.  Teresa  of  Avila 
described  God  as  an  immense  and  beauti- 
ful palace  in  which  everything  that  exists 
dwells,  and  then  went  on  to  write:  “The 
greatest  evil  of  the  world  is  that  God,  our 
Creator,  suffers  so  many  evil  things  from 
his  creatures  within  his  very  self’  ( Interior 
Castle,  VI.10.2-3).  These  reflections  give 
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us  something  to  ponder  as  we  read  the 
newspaper  and  watch  television.  Perhaps 
if  we  reflect  on  God’s  sustaining  presence 
amid  all  the  horrors  of  our  world,  we  will 
become  more  sympathetic  and,  in  the  pro- 
cess, more  of  an  adult  friend  of  God. 

Recently  a chaplain  in  an  acute  care 
unit  of  a large  hospital  spoke  to  me  of 
what  she  had  experienced  in  a single  24- 
hour  period.  In  one  instance  she  was  called 
to  comfort  a mother  who  had  just  deliv- 
ered dead  twins;  then  she  had  to  minister 
to  another  mother  whose  newborn  baby 
was  dying  because  of  the  mother’s  drug 
use,  and  then  bless  a baby  whose  brain  was 
dead  because  of  a severe  shaking,  probably 
by  the  mother.  Later  in  the  day  she  was 
called  to  see  that  mother.  As  she  prepared 
for  this  meeting,  she  prayed  for  the  grace 
to  do  what  God  wanted  done,  and  that  her 
anger  at  the  mother  would  not  get  in  the 
way.  When  she  got  to  the  room,  the 
mother  broke  down  in  her  arms,  and  all 
the  chaplain  could  do  was  hold  her  with 
compassion.  After  this  heart-wrenching 
day  she  sought  comfort  from  God.  She 
wanted  God  to  hold  her  and  caress  her  the 
way  a mother  might  hold  a child  in  great 
pain.  When  she  did  not  receive  that  com- 
fort, she  became  angry  with  God. 

As  I listened,  I became  aware  that  God 
not  only  was  present  as  the  mother  shook 
the  baby,  but  also  sustained  the  mother 
and  the  baby  in  existence  while  this  horror 
was  going  on.  God  was  also  present  at  the 
other  terrible  situations  of  this  chaplain’s 
day,  as  well  as  at  all  the  others  throughout 
the  world.  After  some  time  discussing  her 
reactions  and  her  frustration,  I wondered 
aloud  if  she  were  being  called  to  a new  step 
in  her  relationship  with  God,  a mutuality 
of  comfort.  She  then  remembered  hearing 
God  say  recently,  “We  have  to  learn  to 
trust  one  another  more.”  Perhaps,  indeed, 
God  was  asking  her  for  mutuality  in  com- 
passion. She  continued  to  pray  in  the  fol- 
lowing weeks,  and  came  to  understand 
that  concept. 

it  boils  down  to  mutuality  in  friend- 
ship, cooperation,  mutual  compassion: 
“Abba”  and  us.  “Abba”  with  us.  Perhaps 
preaching  and  teaching  about  such  an 
adult  relationship  with  God,  using  the 
more  engaging  image,  will  not  only  chal- 
lenge people,  but  also  intrigue  them 
enough  to  pursue  such  a relationship  with 
their  God.  gj 
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Ayaan  Hirsi  Ali  is  the  most  controver- 
sial— and  courageous — thinker  to  address 
the  status  of  Muslims  in  Western  societies 
today. 

Bom  in  Somalia  and  raised  a Muslim, 
she  fled  to  the  Netherlands  in  1992  to 
escape  an  arranged  marriage.  As  an  inter- 
preter for  Somali  refugees,  she  gained 
firsthand  experience  concerning  the  situa- 
tion of  immigrant  Muslims,  especially 
girls  and  young  women,  in  the  self-ghet- 
toized Islamic  communities  of  the  Dutch 
urban  landscape.  Her  empathy  with  immi- 
grant Muslim  women  led  her  to  enter  pol- 
itics and  become  a member  of  the  Dutch 
parliament. 

Her  public  renunciation  of  Islam  and 
frequent  essays  criticizing  the  Islamic  tra- 
dition earned  her  the  enmity  of  Muslim 
groups  in  Europe.  This  enmity  worsened 
when  she  collaborated  with  the  filmmaker 
Theo  van  Gogh  on  the  movie  “Sub- 
mission,” which  explored  the  fives  of 
Muslim  women  and  the  violence  (espe- 
cially spousal  abuse)  some  of  them  under- 
go. The  film’s  distribution  led  to  van 
Gogh’s  murder  in  2004  by  a Dutch- 
Moroccan  Muslim  and  death  threats 
against  Hirsi  Ali.  Bodyguards  now  accom- 
pany her  everywhere. 

Recendy  a Dutch  immigration  minis- 
ter instituted  proceedings  to  revoke  Hirsi 
Afi’s  citizenship  on  the  grounds  of  irregu- 
larities in  her  original  asylum  application. 
This  maneuver  was  bound  up  with  the 
larger  topic  of  the  immigrant  presence  in 
the  Netherlands,  one  of  the  most  bitterly 
contested  issues  in  Dutch  politics  today. 
Ultimately  the  government  ruled  in  her 
favor.  Hirsi  Ali  announced,  however,  that 
as  of  September  she  would  be  residing  in 
the  United  States,  as  a scholar  at 
Washington’s  American  Enterprise 
Institute. 


The  publication  of  The  Caged  Virgin  is 
serendipitously  timed  to  acquaint 
American  readers  with  Hirsi  Afi’s  thought 
as  she  settles  into  her  new  home.  The 
book  is  a collection  of  speeches,  interviews 
and  newspaper  essays  that  originally 
appeared  in  Dutch  periodicals.  Also 
included  is  the  screenplay  that  Hirsi  Ali 
wrote  for  the  film  “Submission.” 

The  question  that  dominates  the 
essays  in  this  book  is  one  that  the  author 
has  faced  personally:  How  can  immigrant 
Muslims  go  about  integrating  themselves 
into  Western  societies?  Most  Dutch 
Muslims,  the  author  argues,  have  refused 
integration,  falling  back  instead  on  a 
regressive  form  of  Islam  that  emphasizes 
family  honor,  group  solidarity  and  mis- 
trust of  the  outside  world. 

Hirsi  Ali  points  out  that  within  these 
immigrant  communities  the  persons  who 
are  made  the  primary  bearers  of  the  bur- 
den of  honor  are  the  girls  and  young 
women  of  each  family.  The  result  is  a 
relentless  policing  of  sexuality.  The  slight- 
est hint  of  a romantic  liaison  may  be  dealt 
with  harshly. 

From  her  work  with  Somali  refugees 
and  other  immigrant  Muslim  groups,  Ali 
documents  numerous  cases  of  forced  mar- 
riage, honor  killings  and  female  genital 
mutilation  (sometimes  euphemistically 
termed  “female  circumcision”).  The  prod- 
uct of  such  claustrophobic  social  con- 
straints is  the  “caged  virgin”  of  the  book’s 
title  (although  the  author  argues  that 
Islamic  society  as  a whole  is  also  trapped  in 
a self-made  “cage”  that  prevents  construc- 
tive engagement  with  the  world  at  large). 
The  coercive  practices  described  by  Ali 
are  all  the  harder  to  root  out  because  they 
are  so  often  justified  in  the  name  of  Islam. 

Making  things  worse,  she  says,  is  that 
many  Westerners  tolerate  such  practices 
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in  their  midst  in  the  name  of  multicultur- 
alism.  Ah  uses  the  word  to  describe  a lais- 
sez-faire cultural  relativism  that  refuses  to 
characterize  a given  society’s  values  or 
behavioral  norms  as  good  or  bad.  As  well- 
intentioned  as  it  is,  the  author  asserts,  this 
benign  neglect  allows  a great  deal  of  cru- 
elty to  persist.  Outsiders  who  dare  to  cri- 
tique Muslim  practices  are  stigmatized  as 
“Islamophobes.” 

Hirsi  Ah  offers  a bold  solution  to  the 
situation  of  immigrant  Muslims.  She 
advocates  the  application  of  principles 
from  the  European  Enlightenment, 
according  to  which  religious  dogma  is  no 
longer  blindly  followed,  group  solidarity 
yields  to  individual  self-reflection  and 
Koranic  revelation  is  ceaselessly  tested 
against  the  workings  of  unfettered  human 
reason.  She  summarizes  her  program  suc- 
cinctly: “Let  us  have  a Voltaire.” 

The  most  provocative  suggestion  in 
her  book  involves  Islam’s  most  revered 
figure.  “Muslims  in  the  West,”  she  insists, 
must  question  “absolutist  attitudes  toward 
the  Koran  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
Prophet  Muhammad.” 

Throughout  the  Islamic  world,  Sunnis 
and  Shiites  alike  agree  that  the  Prophet 
Muhammad  was  ma  'sum — sinless,  infalli- 
ble and  divinely  protected  from  error.  For 
centuries  he  has  been  considered  a flawless 
model  for  Muslim  behavior.  Volumes  of 
hadith  (describing  Muhammad’s  sayings 
and  doings),  many  times  longer  than  the 
Koran  itself,  describe  every  imaginable 
detail  of  his  sunnah  (exemplary  lifestyle). 

Consider  the  implications  of  calling 
Muhammad  an  infallible  model  of  con- 
duct. Early  Muslim  biographical  sources 
and  hadith  volumes  mention  his  generosi- 
ty to  the  poor,  his  courtesy  and  his  hospi- 
tality. But  they  also  describe  him  as  autho- 
rizing the  following  actions:  the  beheading 
of  Jewish  prisoners;  the  execution  of 
satirists,  singers  and  storytellers — both 
men  and  women — who  dared  to  make  fun 
of  him;  the  mutilation  and  torture  of  cap- 
tive criminals  and  apostates;  and  the 
killing  of  civilian  unbelievers  as  they  lay 
asleep  in  their  beds. 

Pious  Muslims  prefer,  of  course,  to 
remember  their  prophet  as  a conciliator, 
peacemaker  and  community-builder. 
Muslims  I have  spoken  with  have  asked 
me  what  point  is  served  by  bringing  up 
details  of  Muhammad’s  fife  that  might  dis- 
tress believers  today.  My  answer  is  that  we 


need  this  knowledge  to  investigate  fully 
the  link  between  religion  and  violence.  I 
am  speaking  here  of  terrorists  who  call 
themselves  Muslim. 

Dismissing  Muslim  terrorists  as  mere 
deviants  from  Islam  is  a dishonest  way  of 
dealing  with  the  Islamic  tradition. 
Extremists  who  identify  themselves  pub- 
licly as  Muslim  cite  the  example  of  their 
prophet  as  they  undertake  their  killings. 

I am  not  saying  that  Islam  is  to  blame 
in  some  deterministic  way  for  terrorist 
brutality.  Many  factors  are  involved — 
political,  cultural,  economic,  historical. 
But  being  aware  of  all  the  details  of 


Muhammad’s  fife — the  violent  as  well  as 
the  peaceful — helps  one  understand  how 
Muslim  militants  justify  their  violence  in 
the  name  of  Islam. 

Islam,  like  any  religion,  is  open-ended 
and  susceptible  to  various  interpretations. 
Like  other  religions — Christianity  comes 
to  mind  at  once — Islam,  too,  has  its  dark 
side  and  legacy  of  blood.  Peace  and  vio- 
lence: both  can  be  discerned  in  the  Islamic 
tradition.  Which  is  truer  to  Islam’s  overar- 
ching message? 

This  is  where  Hirsi  AH’s  program  of 
enfightenment  and  reform  comes  in.  Only 
a free  and  unhindered  examination  of 
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Duquesne  University 
Director,  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Catholic  Social  Thought  Search 
c/o  Office  of  Fluman  Resource  Management 
600  Forbes  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15282 

Duquesne  University  was  founded  in  1S7ft 
by  its  sponsoring  religious  community,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Duquesne 
rsity  is  Catholic  in  mission  and  ecumenical 
’rit.  Motivated  by  its  Catholic  identity, 
Duquesne  values  equality  of  opportunity  both  as 
an  educational  institution  and  as  an  employer. 


Islam’s  prophetic  legacy  will  make  possi- 
ble the  adaptation  of  this  faith  to  the  plu- 
ralistic realities  of  the  21st  century. 
Whether  this  entails  a reappraisal  of 
Muhammad’s  infallibility  will  be  up  to 
Muslims  to  decide.  Resources,  barely 
tapped  yet,  exist  within  this  faith  in 
response  to  the  issues  raised  by  Hirsi  Ali. 

Caged.  Virgin  is  sure  to  stir  discussion 
in  the  United  States.  May  its  author  find  a 
home  here  where  she  can  feel  welcome  to 
think  and  write  and  challenge  us  all. 

David  Pinault 

Reportage  Lite? 

Lapdogs 

How  the  Press  Rolled  Over  for  Bush 

By  Eric  Boehlert 

Free  Press.  333p  $25 
ISBN  0743289315 

Although  the  Bush  administration  has 
been  in  a snit  about  The  New  York 
Times’s  recent  revelations  of  government 
spying  on  Americans  and  the  surveillance 
of  the  banking  records  of  presumed  ter- 
rorists, the  president  has  actually  had  an 
easy  time  of  it  with  the  Fourth  Estate, 
according  to  Eric  Boehlert’s  Lapdogs:  How 
the  Press  Rolled  Over  for  Bush. 

In  a disturbing  account  of  how 
Americans  obtain  their  news,  the  award- 
winning journalist  provides  a vivid  and 
detailed  review  of  the  major  media  publi- 
cations and  transcripts  of  network  and 
cable  news  programs.  One  of  Boehlert’s 
claims  is  that  the  mainstream  media 
(noted  throughout  his  book  as  the  MSM) 
became  “timid”  not  because  of  9/11  or 
the  war  on  terror  but  because  its  tilt  to  the 
right  has  been  building  for  decades  from  a 
“deep-pocketed  Republican  media  noise 
machine.” 

The  “press  haters,”  for  example,  have 
railed  against  the  MSM  in  an  attempt  to 
dismande  the  press — an  essential  public 
information  institution  vital  to  democrat- 
ic governance — by  questioning  journal- 
ists’ motives,  creating  an  “echo  chamber” 
of  the  same,  repetitious  message  and 
dodging  issues  by  replacing  serious 
debate  with  ad  hominem  attacks. 

The  “press  haters”  also  demand  that 
news  be  “balanced,”  since  the  knee-jerk 
“liberal  press”  is  automatically  deemed 


unfair  to  Republicans.  In  reality,  says 
Boehlert,  “fairness”  to  the  party  out  of 
power  goes  wanting.  By  comparison,  the 
MSM  provided  more  incisive  reporting 
and  critique  during  the  Clinton  years 
from  Whitewater  to  Monica  Lewinsky 
than  it  has  during  the  Bush  years,  where 
embarrassments  like  the  war  with  Iraq, 
Hurricane  Katrina,  the  Downing  Street 
Memo,  the  Abramoff  scandal  and  the 
planting  of  reporters  among  the  White 
House  Press  Corps  have  been  conve- 
niently brushed  aside. 

Boehlert  shows  how  the  MSM 
favored  George  W.  Bush  in  2000  by 
emphasizing  his  affability,  as  it  simultane- 
ously trashed  A1  Gore  for  his  supposed 
woodenness.  Once  Bush  was  in  office, 
news  choreography  and  information  con- 
trol commenced  as  journalists  became 
mere  secretaries  taking  “dictation.”  The 
somber  effect  of  this  dynamic  occurred  in 
early  2003,  when  the  White  House  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  82  percent  of 
Americans  that  terrorists  might  strike  our 
shores  at  any  moment. 

The  MSM  also  succeeded  in  helping 
the  administration  not  only  to  sell  the  war 
but  to  make  the  president  look  as  though 
he  were  ably  fighting  terrorism  at  every 
turn,  even  as  his  approval  polls  plunged  to 
30  percent  in  2006.  For  instance,  the 
White  House  obtains  coverage  from 
cable  networks  by  calling  a press  confer- 
ence wherever  the  president  goes.  The 
network  then  breaks  away  from  its  pro- 
gramming only  to  cover  the  president 
talking  to  friendly  crowds  about  issues 
other  than  the  war. 

Although  the  White  House  has  suc- 
ceeded in  manipulating  the  press,  much 
of  the  MSM’s  dysfunction  is  of  its  own 
doing,  says  Boehlert.  The  24/7  news 
cycle,  for  example,  has  pressured  the 
MSM  to  produce  more  for  less. 
Meanwhile,  newspapers  are  losing  mil- 
lions of  readers  each  year  and  television 
networks  are  filling  their  programming 
with  low-budget  reality  shows  and  a spate 
of  eye-catching  “breaking  news”  items. 
Newsroom  cutbacks  limit  press  coverage, 
and  local  outlets  are  owned  by  corpora- 
tions more  interested  in  making  money 
through  glitz  and  glamour  than  in  provid- 
ing the  public  with  essential  information 
during  these  critical  times.  Journalists  feel 
their  own  job  security  threatened,  which 
in  turn  creates  a “follow  the  leader”  men- 
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tality,  in  which  news  is  safely  and  effi- 
ciently shared  by  reporters  rather  than 
analyzed  from  different  angles  by  differ- 
ent people. 

Access  also  depends  on  journalists’ 
cordiality  toward  administration  officials. 
The  longtime  queen  of  the  White  House 
press  corps,  Helen  Thomas,  lost  favor 
with  the  president  by  asking  him  too 
many  difficult  questions.  During  Bush’s 
six  years  in  office  he  has  rarely  called  on 
her  at  presidential  news  conferences,  even 
though  tradition  has  afforded  her  the  first 
question.  Dan  Rather  suddenly  retired 
after  airing  an  unflattering  piece  on 
Bush’s  National  Guard  service  just  before 
the  2004  election. 

Journalists’  raises  and  promotions  also 
depend  on  their  geniality  to  the  corpora- 
tions that  employ  them.  It  is  a career- 
buster  to  come  off  too  far  left  or  too  criti- 
cal of  Republicans,  says  Boehlert.  Ho- 
wever, it  is  O.K.  to  be  openly  contemptu- 
ous of  Democrats  since  they  are  the  party 
out  of  power.  Part  of  the  problem  here  is 
corporate  self-interest.  The  six  remaining 
news  corporations  (down  from  50  in  1983) 
have  been  jockeying  to  win  over  the 
Republican-controlled  Congress  as  they 
have  sought  further  ownership  consolida- 
tion. These  corporations  include:  Time 
Warner,  Disney,  Murdoch’s  News 
Corporation,  Bertelsmann  of  Germany, 
and  Viacom  (formerly  CBS)  and  General 
Electric’s  NBC. 

Then  there  are  the  remarkable  per- 
sonal relationships  between  members  of 
the  press  and  the  nation’s  leaders  that 
Boehlert  warns  may  compromise  objec- 
tivity in  reporting.  PBS’s  Gwen  Ifill 
speaks  delightfully  of  Condoleezza 
Rice’s  cooking.  PBS’s  Jim  Lehrer  was  a 
financial  beneficiary  of  Bush’s  sale  of  the 
Texas  Rangers.  CBS’s  Bob  Schieffer  has 
been  a family  friend  of  the  Bushes  for 
years. 

So  as  the  press  acts  more  like  a courte- 
san for  the  administration  than  as  the  neu- 
tral watchdog  it  was  designed  to  be, 
Boehlert  wonders  how  democracy  can 
function  “without  a fair,  robust  press 
corps”  to  help  the  American  people  make 
informed  decisions.  Readers,  however, 
may  take  this  concern  one  step  further. 
Should  the  Democrats  become  the  party 
of  power  in  2006  or  2008,  will  they  con- 
tinue this  game  of  information  control? 

Olga  Bonfiglio 


A Very  Long 
Story 

Basilica 

The  Splendor  and  the  Scandal: 
Building  St.  Peter's 

By  R.  A.  Scotti 

Viking.  320p  $25.95 
ISBN  0670037761 

Although  it  may  be  hard  to  imagine  a vol- 
ume on  the  construction  of  St.  Peter’s 
Basilica  as  a beach  book,  R.  A.  Scotti  has 
produced  an  account  gripping  enough  to 
be  one.  The  subtide,  “The  Splendor  and 
the  Scandal”  hints  at  its  focus.  This  is  not 
a dry  account  for  the  architectural  jour- 
nals, but  what  would  have  appeared  in 
Reformation-era  tabloids,  had  they  exist- 
ed. 

That  does  not  mean  that  Scotti  is 
dishing  fluff.  She  places  the  construction 
of  St.  Peter’s  within  the  vast  sweep  of 
church  history.  Her  portraits  of  popes, 
financiers,  architects  and  artists  are  so 
vivid  that  connections  between  art, 


money,  theology  and  revolution  come 
alive  in  ways  rare  in  church  history  texts. 

The  construction  is  an  epic,  covering 
161  years  and  30  papacies.  Along  the  way 
it  sparked  the  Protestant  Reformation,  led 
to  the  sack  of  Rome  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  city’s  recovery.  Legendary  figures  of 
art  and  architecture  feuded  and  schemed 
over  its  creation.  Plans  changed  constant- 
ly; parts  were  built,  tom  down  and  rebuilt. 
And  from  the  beginning,  historic  preser- 
vationists protested  the  slow  destruction 
of  the  original  basilica  built  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine.  Scotti  writes: 

There  were  numerous  builders, 
many  contradictory  plans  and 
disharmonious  junctures.  Yet 
entering  St.  Peter’s  the  visitor 
experiences  unity  as  solid  as 
dogma.  There  is  no  suggestion 
that  the  Basilica  was  a work  in 
progress  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. From  a confusion  of  sacred 
and  secular,  from  a clash  of  genius 
and  a stew  of  ironies,  an  extraordi- 
nary feat  of  architecture  and  engi- 
neering emerged. 
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CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Yale  welcomes  applications  and  nominations  for  the  position  of  Chaplain  of  the  University, 
who  serves  as  the  chief  pastor  for  the  university  community  and  the  chief  architect  of  an  increas- 
ingly ambitious  program  of  religious  life  for  Yale.  He  or  she  will  coordinate  the  efforts  of  over  a 
score  of  denominational  and  faith  representatives  who  form  Yale  Religious  Ministry. 

Yale  aspires  to  provide  as  expansive  and  inclusive  a set  of  programs  for  university-based  spiritual 
formation  as  any  major  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  country.  To  that  end,  it  has  recently 
expanded  the  staff  of  the  Chaplaincy,  increased  its  budget,  and  developed  plans  for  expanded 
space  for  religious  life.  In  the  last  two  years,  Yale’s  Divinity  School,  Institute  of  Sacred  Music,  and 
School  of  Music  have  increased  their  support  for  the  Chaplaincy  as  well. 

Yale  looks  for  a seasoned  and  wise  professional.  The  next  Chaplain’s  religious  ministry  need  not 
have  been  within  a university  setting,  but  he  or  she  must  have  experience  in  successfully  work- 
ing in  a complex  and  sophisticated  organization,  be  capable  of  leading  Yale  into  the  next  stages 
of  developing  its  Chaplaincy,  and  take  delight  in  ministry  to  young  people  and  to  a university 
community  of  many  faiths. 

An  advanced  degree  and  at  least  a decade  of  relevant  experience  are  expected.  Additional  infor- 
mation about  the  position  can  be  found  at  www.yale.edu/chaplainsearch.  The  Search  Committee 
will  begin  to  review  applications  in  late  October,  with  the  next  Chaplain  taking  office  in  July 
2007.  Please  send  a letter  of  application,  a resume,  and  two  sermons  or  writing  samples  to  3292  @ 
imsearch.com;  otherwise  to:  Yale  Chaplaincy  Search  Committee  / c/o  Isaacson,  Miller  (Ms.  Barbara 
Stevens)  / 187s  Connecticut  Ave.  nw,  Suite  710  / Washington,  DC  20009. 

Yale  is  an  equal  opportunity  affirmative  action  employer. 
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The  sacrifice  was  huge.  The 
Renaissance  popes  hocked  the  fam- 
ily jewels  in  the  name  of  art, 
begged,  borrowed  and  splintered 
the  Christian  Church  to  build  the 
Basilica.  The  details  changed,  but 
the  ideal  remained  constant — to 
construct  a metaphor  in  stone  for 
the  leap  of  faith  that  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

A novelist  and  previous  chronicler  of 
the  great  hurricane  of  1938,  Scotti  writes 
that  she  has  been  fascinated  by  the  basilica 
since  she  was  a 19-year-old  visitor  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  She  profiles  highly 
complex  characters,  from  Michelangelo — 
who  appears  mentally  troubled  but  truly 
devout — to  certain  popes  whose  example 
still  makes  Catholics  cringe.  She  treats 
them  more  charitably  than  they  often  treat- 
ed each  other. 

“If  our  own  motives  are  often  unclear, 
the  motives  of  a pope  or  a painter  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  are  at  best  conjecture.  I have 
tried  not  to  ascribe  or  assume  motive  and 
suggest  it  only  when  I can  quote  someone’s 
own  words.  Since  even  these  can  be  mis- 
leading, proceed  with  a generous  mind,” 
she  tells  the  reader. 

The  feuding  between  the  initial  archi- 
tect, Donato  Bramante,  the  paranoid 
Michelangelo  and  the  upstart  artist 
Raphael  was  extraordinary.  Michelangelo 
was  commissioned  to  paint  the  Sistine 
Chapel  as  something  of  a consolation  prize 
after  Bramante’s  basilica  displaced  a papal 
tomb  that  Michelanglo  had  believed  would 
be  his  masterpiece.  Ultimately  it  was 
Michelangelo  who  would  triumph,  by 
virtue  of  living  far  longer  than  any  other 
player  in  the  drama. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  characters 
to  emerge  from  the  author’s  pen  is  Pope 
Julius  II  (1503-1513),  a flawed  but  dedicat- 
ed and  administratively  brilliant  pope  who 
commissioned  St.  Peter’s.  After  Julius  came 
the  Medicis.  Scotti  describes  how  their  self- 
indulgent  governance  led  to  the  Protestant 
Reformation  as  they  abused  the  faith  and 
the  faithful  to  raise  money  for  the  basilica. 

“To  a young  Augustinian  monk  in 
Saxony,  the  trafficking  in  indulgences  to 
finance  an  enormous  new  Basilica  was  the 
tipping  point.  Martin  Luther  had  been  pro- 
foundly shaken  by  the  decadent  behavior 
he  saw  when  be  visited  Rome  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1511....  From  the  perspective  of  a 


penurious  friar,  a Medici  prince  did  not 
need  the  pennies  of  the  working  poor  to 
finance  an  opulent  new  church,”  Scotti 
writes. 

When  the  cardinals  belatedly  realized 
the  grave  danger  in  which  the  Medici 
decadence  placed  the  church,  they  elected 
a pope  known  to  me  previously  only  as  a 
footnote  to  the  papacy  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  Adrian  VI  was  an  ascetic  monk  from 
the  Netherlands  and  the  last  non-Italian 
to  hold  the  seat  for  455  years.  But  the 
Romans  chafed  under  his  imposition  of 
holy  simplicity  and,  when  he  died  after  less 
than  two  years,  brought  the  Medicis  back 
to  power. 

In  due  time,  Protestants  from 
Germany  marched  over  the  Alps  and 
sacked  Rome,  leaving  it  in  ruins.  But  its 
revival  would  ultimately  come  with  the 
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POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
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Positions 

LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY  invites  applications  for  a 
full-time,  tenure-track  position  at  the  rank  of  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  Department  of  Religion.  The 
Department  of  Religion  seeks  applicants  with 
expertise  in  the  area  of  theology/ethics.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  must  have  a doctorate  in  hand  at 
the  time  of  appointment.  The  candidate  must  be 
qualified  to  teach  an  introductory  course  on  either 
Christian  tradition  or  dynamics  of  religion,  and  a 
variety  of  upper-  division  courses  in  Catholic  the- 
ology with  a specialization  in  contemporary  moral 
theology,  biomedical  ethics  or  peace  and  social  jus- 
tice. Additional  strength  in  the  field  of  religion  and 
science  is  desirable.  La  Salle  University  is  a Roman 
Catholic  university  in  the  tradition  of  the  De  la 
Salle  Christian  Brothers  and  welcomes  candidates 
who  can  contribute  to  its  unique  educational  mis- 
sion. For  a complete  mission  statement  visit  the 
Web  site  at  www.lasalle.edu.  Candidates  should 
submit  an  application  letter,  curriculum  vitae,  evi- 
dence of  teaching  experience  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Dr.  Margaret  McGuinness, 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Religion,  La  Salle 
University,  1900  West  Olney  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19141-1199,  before  Nov.  1, 
2006;  E-mail:  mcguinness@lasalle.edu.  AA/EOA. 


completion  of  the  basilica. 

To  augment  her  story,  Scotti  provides 
a timeline  showing  the  popes  and  archi- 
tects alongside  stages  of  construction  and 
key  world  events.  There  are  helpful  dia- 
grams of  the  basilica,  with  a glossary  of 
terms,  and  fascinating  drawings  showing 
how  an  array  of  architects  conceived  it 
with  multiple  domes  or  bell  towers  as 
soaring  and  slender  as  minarets. 

In  2005  I spent  two  months  working 
in  and  around  the  Vatican,  and  felt  that  I 
had  had  my  fill  of  St.  Peter’s  and  all  that 
surrounds  it.  This  book  made  me  long  to 
return,  to  look  at  the  basilica,  its  sur- 
roundings and  some  of  Rome’s  ancient 
villas  with  newly  awakened  eyes.  Anyone 
who  plans  a trip  to  Rome  would  do  well  to 
take  Basilica  on  the  plane.  It  will  keep  you 
engrossed.  Ann  Rodgers 

LIVE  THE  BEATITUDES.  Discover  your  gifts 
through  service  to  others.  L’ Arche  Harbor  House 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  invites  you  to  assist  in  creating 
community  with  persons  who  are  developmentally 
disabled. 

Requirements:  dedicated  person  who  wants  to 
live  the  Gospel  in  community  life,  who  desires  to 
live  with,  learn  from  and  relate  with  adults  with  dis- 
abilities. Responsibilities:  help  create  a home  based 
on  the  Beatitudes,  develop  relationships  with  us, 
assist  with  personal  care  and  community  living. 

Benefits:  Americorps  site,  stipend,  room, 
board,  health  insurance  and  formation  in  the  spiri- 
tuality and  philosophy  of  the  L’ Arche  communi- 
ties, founded  by  Jean  Vanier  and  lived  and  written 
about  by  Henri  Nouwen.  To  apply,  contact: 
Patrick  Mayhew,  700  Arlington  Road,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32211;  Ph:  (904)  721-5992;  e-mail:  commu- 
nityleader@bellsouth.net;  Web  site:  www.larche- 
jacksonville.org. 

WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  an 

international  theological  center,  seeks  to  make  a 
full-time,  tenure-track  appointment  in  Medieval 
and  Reformation  Church  History  for  AY  2007- 
8.  The  particular  area  of  specialization  is  open, 
but  competency  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas  is  essential:  the  history  of  Christian  spiri- 
tuality, Jesuit  history  and  spirituality,  global 
Christianity  and  other  thematic  subjects  that 
bridge  periods  and  disciplines.  Background  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  theological  tradition  is 
highly  desirable.  Candidates  must  be  able  to 
teach  and  mentor  at  the  master’s  and  doctoral 
level  and  have  a commitment  to  the  formation 
of  men  and  women  for  ecclesial  ministries. 
Earned  doctorate  required.  Weston  Jesuit 
encourages  applications  from  Jesuits  and  candi- 
dates who  would  enhance  the  diversity  of  the 
faculty  and  contribute  to  the  international  char- 
acter of  the  school.  Deadline:  Oct.  16,  2006. 
Address  applications  and  inquiries  to:  Prof. 
Thomas  Kane,  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
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, Theology,  3 Phillips  Place,  Cambridge,  MA 
102138;  e-mail:  chsearch@wjst.edu. 

WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

; (Cambridge,  Mass.)  seeks  to  fill  two  full-time, 
tenure-track  positions  in  Roman  Catholic 
Systematic  Theology:  ASSISTANT,  ASSOCI- 
ATE  and/or  FULL  PROFESSOR. 

S Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  an  inter- 
j national  theological  center  sponsored  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  announces  openings  for  two  '• 
; tenure-track  positions  in  systematic  theology  for  j 
! fall  2007  at  the  level  of  assistant,  associate  or  full 
i professor. 

\ Along  with  research  and  publication  in  areas 
| of  interest  and  specialization,  responsibilities  i 
| include:  offering  basic  courses  in  Roman 
i Catholic  systematic  theology  for  M.Div.  and 
\ M.T.S.  students,  advanced-level  seminars  for 
I S.T.L.  and  S.T.D.  students,  reading  courses, 
j thesis  direction,  theological  reflection  and  aca- 
demic advisement.  Competency  and  enthusiasm 
i for  mentoring  students  preparing  for  ordained 
and  lay  ministries  in  a variety  of  settings 
throughout  the  world  is  essential. 

Applicants  must  hold  a completed  doctorate 
(Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  Dr.  TheoL,  S.T.D.)  in  systemat- 
ic theology.  Please  send  a letter  of  application,  a 
resume  and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to: 
John  Baldovin,  S.J.,  Faculty  Search  Committee,  j 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  3 Phillips 
Place,  Cambridge,  MA  02138.  The  deadline  for 
applications  is  Oct.  15,  2006.  Weston  Jesuit 
[ encourages  applications  from  Jesuits  and  candi- 
| dates  who  would  enhance  the  diversity  of  the  fac- 
i ulty  and  contribute  to  the  international  character 
| of  the  school.  The  searches  will  remain  open 
| until  the  positions  are  filled.  Salary  and  benefits 
; are  commensurate  with  background  and  experi- 
i ence.  For  more  information,  please  contact  Prof. 
John  Baldovin,  S.J.,  at  STsearch@wjst.edu. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists  and 
i preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
| events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed 
j weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site: 
www.fcaministry.com. 

Spiritual  Direction 

CALLED  TO  THE  MINISTRY  OF  SPIRITUAL  DIREC- 
TION? Spiritual  direction  graduate  certificate 
i offered  at  Washington  Theological  Union,  a 
I Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  and 
! ministry.  Companion  others  as  a spiritual  direc- 
tor. Practical  skills  development.  One-on-one  and 
j group  supervision.  Tap  the  spiritual  riches  of  our 
religious  orders  in  our  nation’s  capital.  Call  Carol 
| Ries,  S.N.JJVL,  M.S.,  M.S.W.,  at  (800)  334-9922, 
ext.  5220,  or  send  e-mail  to  ries@wtu.edu.  Visit 
i our  Web  site  at  http://spiritualdirection.wtu.edu. 

Travel 

ROME  AND  VENICE.  Small  British  family  business 
offers  central  holiday  apartments.  Ph:  +44  20  8543 
1 2283;  www.aplaceinrome.com;  www.aplacein- 
venice.com. 


Institute  for  Sexuality 
Studies  (ISS) 

is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  2006  & 2007. 

» ISS  offers  one-month,  two  week,  and  one 
week  educational  programs  that  include 
study  in  the  psychological,  spiritual,  ethical, 
and  biological  dimensions  of  human 
sexuality.  These  educational  programs  are 
designed  for  personal  and  professional 
development  and  integration.  Ideal  programs 
for  those  whose  ministry  involves  fostering 
psychosexually  mature  persons  or  as  pail  of 
a renewal  or  sabbatical  experience. 

» ISS  also  offers:  Speakers  on  Sexuality  & 
Addictions  for  outside  Workshops  and 
Retreats,  Professional  Consultation,  and 
Psychological  Assessment  and  Counseling 
Services. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Kevin  P.  McClone,  M.Div.  Psy.D. 
Director  Institute  for  Sexuality  Studies 
5420  South  Cornell  Avenue  # 103 
Chicago,  IL.  60615-5698 
Phone  & Fax:  (847)  920-0227 
Email:  chenni  ccloneam  sn.com 
Website:  www. issmcclone.com 
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specialized  programs 
is  available. 
Each  offering  is 
a unique  opportunity 
*5  for  spiritual  renewal 


CANOSSIAN  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

5625  Isleta  Boulevard  SW,  Albuquerque, 

. NM  87105.  Phone:  (505)  452-9402;  Fax: 
I (505)  877-2571;  e-mail; 
spiritualityctr@aol.com; 

w.geocities.com/fdccspirituality. 


A Sabbatical  Journey  in  the  Southwest  - Spring:  March  14  - 
April  27,  2007;  Fall:  September  19  - October  31,  2007 
A 6-week  holistic  sabbatical  program  for  men  and  women  reli- 
gious and  diocesan  priests  that  offers  the  time,  the  space,  and 
the  guidance  to  step  back  from  one’s  ordinary  chronos  activi- 
ties into  the  kairos  moment  of  Sabbath,  in  a peaceful  oasis  set 
in  the  desert  southwest.  Spiritual  direction,  daily  Eucharist, 
input  sessions  and  small  group  sharing,  a 7-day  retreat,  out- 
ings and  other  activities  are  part  of  the  program.  For  more 
information  or  to  register,  please  contact  the  director,  Sr. 
Elizabeth  Chambers,  FdCC. 


Center  for 


JL 


Spiritual 

Development 


434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange, 
CA  92868-3907;  Phone:  (714) 
744-3175;  e-mail: 
csdinfo@csjorange.org; 
www.thecsd.com. 


In  the  heart  of  Orange  County,  CA,  the  Center  for  Spiritual 
Development  sponsors  several  weekend  and  6-day  retreats 
throughout  2006-2007.  Weekends  include:  Advent  Retreat 
Days  featuring  Michael  Crosby,  OFMCap,  Dec.  15-17;  and  Little 
Things  That  Fill  the  Whole  World  featuring  James  Finley,  May  4- 
6.  Six-day  retreats  include:  Holy  Week,  Apr.  1-8;  Desert 
Ascetics  featuring  Laura  Swan  OSB,  June  22-29;  Heart  and 
Soul  Spirituality  featuring  John  Graden  OSFS,  July  6-13;  Holistic 
Retreat,  July  15-22;  Universal  Message  of  St.  Francis  featuring 
Michael  Crosby,  OFMCap,  Aug.  13-20. 


BELLARMINE  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

175  West  County  Line  Road,  Barrington,  IL  60010 
j#  phone:  (847)  381-1261;  e-mail:  Bellarmine@bel- 

larminehall.org;  www.bellarminehall.org. 

“Come  to  the  Quiet.”  Hospitality  is  the  word  most  people  use  to  describe 
ninistry  of  Bellarmine,  retreats  based  on  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius.  For  more  information  call  our  office  at  847-381-1261  or  visit  our 
website  at  www.bellarmine.org 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 

l 2202  Lituanica  Avenue,  East  Chicago,  IN  46312;  Phone:  (219) 
398-5047;  Fax;  (219)  398-9329;  e-mail: 
bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Bethany  offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent  retreats, 
including  30-day  Ignatian  exercises,  year-round  in  a prayerful  home  setting. 
Its  simple  beauty,  private  rooms,  meditation  garden,  library,  chapel,  individu- 
al retreat  scheduling,  wholesome  food  and  experienced  director  provide 
sacred  environment  and  resources  for  prayer.  Minimal  daily  schedule  lets 
you  follow  your  inner  rhythms.  Easy  access  to  Chicago  airports.  70  miles 
from  Notre  Dame. 


GONZAGA  • Eastern  Point  Retreat  House 

37  Niles  Pond  Road,  Gloucester,  MA  01930-4499;  Phone: 

(978)  283-0013;  Fax:  (978)  282-1989;  www.easternpointre- 
treathouse.org. 

A Jesuit  retreat  house,  spectacularly  seated  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  offers  directed,  guided  and  some  weekend  retreats  in 
the  tradition  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  including  30-day  retreats 
in  January  and  July.  Noted  for  its  sweep  of  rocks,  ocean  and 
woods,  Eastern  Point  provides  an  ideal  atmosphere  for  contem- 
plation, prayer  and  engagement  with  God. 

On  July  21,  2007  the  feast  of  our  patron  saint,  Aloysius 
Gonzaga,  we  begin  a year-long  commemoration  of  50  years  of 
retreat  ministry  in  this  beautiful  and  holy  place. 

JESUIT  CENTER 

501  N.  Church  Road,  Wernersville,  PA 
19565;  Phone:  (610)  670-3642;  Fax: 
t (610)  660-3650; 
www.jesuitcenter.org. 

The  Jesuit  Center  seeks  to  promote  Ignatian  spirituality  in  a 
world  in  need  of  discernment  and  hungry  for  healing  and  unity. 
We  offer  retreats,  workshops  and  training  programs,  all  based 
on  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola. 

In  addition  to  the  retreats  and  programs  offered  by  the  Spiritual 
Growth  Staff,  we  welcome  Catholic  and  other  ecumenical 
groups  who  are  looking  for  a beautiful  setting  to  conduct  their 
own  group  meetings,  workshops  or  retreats. 

The  facility  is  located  nine  miles  west  of  Reading,  PA.  We  have 
250  acres  of  beautiful  rolling  hills,  planned  roads,  walkways, 
terraces,  grottos,  and  cloister  gardens. 

The  Jesuit  Center  has  85  private  bedrooms,  a large  dining 
room,  conference  rooms,  small  meeting  rooms  and  several 
small  parlors  for  group  meetings. 

For  more  information  about  the  Jesuit  Center  and  our  retreats, 
workshops,  programs,  and  facility,  please  visit  our  website  at 
www.jesuitcenter.org  or  call  our  Registrar  at  610-670-3642. 


JESUIT  SPIRITUAL  CENTER  AT  MILFORD 

W 5361  S.  Milford  Road,  Milford,  OH  45150;  Phone: 

(513)  248-3500;  Fax:  (513)  248-3503;  e-mail: 
jesuitspiritualcenter@zoomtown.com;  www.jesuit- 
spiritualcenter.com. 

The  Jesuit  Spiritual  Center  at  Milford,  on  a 37- 
acre  campus  outside  of  Cincinnati,  has  since  1927  hosted  group  and 
individual  retreats.  Upcoming  special  retreats  include:  12-Step 
Recovery  Retreat  for  men  with  Tim  Meier  SJ  Nov.  24-26; 
Contemplative  Retreat  Jan.  1-6;  Women’s  Lenten  Journey  March  16- 
18;  Holy  Week  Retreat  with  John  Foley  SJ  April  5-6;  Living  in  the 
Desert:  Moments  of  Solitude  and  Silence  with  Thomas  Merton,  with 
Rev.  Dan  Kenneth  Phillips  April  27-29;  and  a Marion  Retreat  with 
John  Ferone  SJ  May  4-6.  Personally  Directed  Retreats  will  be  Oct.  13- 
20,  Dec.  3-10  (Advent),  and  February  23-25  (Lent).  Ignatian ’Weekend 
Retreats  will  also  be  held  most  weekends. 

JESUIT  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

St.  Charles  College,  PO  Box  C,  Grand  Coteau,  LA 
JJe  70541-1003;  Phone:  (337)  662-5251;  Fax:  (337) 
t - . 662-3187;  e-mail:  office@jesuitspiritualitycenter.org; 

JCSUl  IS  www.jesuitspiritualitycenter.org. 

Offers  year-round  individually  directed  retreats  of  3, 

5,  8 and  30  days  in  an  historic  Acadiana  setting  famous  for  its  beau- 
tiful 800  acres  and  peaceful  serenity.  Also  available  are  weekend 
preached  retreats  and  various  other  retreats  and  workshops.  For  a 
brochure  and  further  information  contact  us  at  the  above  address. 


JESUIT 

J|  Smtua(  CentM 

at  MILFORD 


J_  LOYOLA  RETREAT  HOUSE 

161  James  St.,  Morristown,  NJ;  Phone: 
-g---.-  (973)  539-0740;  e-mail:  retreathouse@loy- 

. loin 

ipoi/oHz  %etreat  House  Loyo|a  Retreat  House>  |ocated  jn  h|storjc 
Morristown,  NJ.  Staffed  by  Jesuit  priests. 
Surrounded  by  30  beautiful  acres  of  lawns,  gardens  & woods.  Private 
rooms.  Quiet,  prayerful  environment.  Spiritual  Exercises  scheduled 
year  round.  Groups  welcome. 

Coming  this  Fall:  Two  excellent  retreats  for  priests.  From  October  9- 
13,  featuring  Vincent  Fortunato,  S.J.,  recent  provincial  minister  of  the 
Capuchins  and  a specialist  in  priest  retreats.  From  October  23-27, 
featuring  Joseph  O’Hare,  S.J.,  former  president  of  Fordham  University 
and  presently  on  America’s  staff. 


AAA 

montseRRat 

JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 
www.MontserratRetreat.org. 


P.O.  Box  1390,  600  N. 
Shady  Shores,  Lake  Dallas, 
TX  75065;  Phone:  (940) 
321-6020;  Fax:  (940)  321- 
6040;  e-mail:  Retreatl@air- 
mail.net; 


Montserrat,  on  a secluded  peninsula  in  Lewisville  Lake,  offers  sixty- 
three  ensuite  private  rooms,  thirty  double.  It  offers  silent  retreats 
(Thursday  to  Sunday)  on  most  weekends  of  the  year,  several  in 
Spanish.  Since  1959,  over  90,000  retreatants  have  prayed  here.  The 
house  offers  workshops  on  a range  of  ignatian  topics,  and  houses 
clergy  and  lay  diocesan  groups.  In  2007,  Montserrat  will  offer  a sec- 
ond Hispanic  Ministry  Workshop,  June  11-14;  and  July  12-22,  a 
series  of  workshops  on  discernment,  Exercises  in  Daily  Life,  and  the 
weekend  retreat. 


MOUNT  CARMEL  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls  ON  L2G  7B7 
Canada.  Phone:  (905)  356-4113  x 225;  Fax:  (905) 
358-2548;  e-mail:  mtcarmel@computan.on.ca; 
www.carmelniagara.com. 

Fall  2006:  Come  Away  Day-Silent  Retreat,  Oct.  10, 
Nov.  14,  Dec.  12,  Jan.  9,  Feb.  13,  Mar.  13,  Apr. 
10,  May  8:  Healing  the  Sexual  Self  Through 
Heartfelt  Self-Compassion  with  Sebastian  Fazzari,  Ph.D.,  Oct.  14; 
Healing  Life’s  Hurts  with  Rev.  Jack  McGinnis,  Oct.  20-22;  Thanks  for 
the  Memories:  Reclaiming  Our  Lady  with  Jim  Mueller,  0.  Carm.,  Oct. 


21;  Exploration  and  Discovery  of  the  True  Self  with  Dr.  Jeannie 
Campanelli,  Ed.D.,  CPCC,  Oct.  21;  Facing  The  End  of  Life  Issues  with 
Roger  Bonneau,  O.Carm.,  Nov.  4;  Forgiveness:  The  Key  To  Freedom 
with  Anne  Mulvaney,  Ed.D.,  Nov.  18;  Surprising  Ways  The  Bible  Speaks 
To  Women  with  Marian  Baumler,  SSMN,  Nov.  18:  Discovering  The 
Intuitive  & Creative  Self  by  Becoming  Inspired  with  Sebastian  Fazzari, 
Ph.D.,  Nov.  25;  Advent  Day  of  Reflection  with  Caroline  Dawson,  IBVM, 
Dec.  2;  Directed  Retreat,  Dec.  3-9;  Combat  Burnout  Through  Laughter  & 
Pampering  with  Sebastian  Fazzari,  Ph.D.,  Dec.  9. 


SACRED  HEART  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

P.O.  Box  185,  Sedalia,  CO  80135;  Phone: 
(303)  688-4198,  ext.  122;  www.sacredheartre- 
treat.org. 


/ '-jA  .f  -I  Sacred  Heart  Jesuit  Retreat  House  is  ideally 

ii'JlpHjiHlIllriF  i i . ilFJisituated  on  280  acres  in  the  colorful  foothills 
' v*”  a of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Surrounded  by  spec- 
tacular natural  beauty  and  panoramic  views  of  the  majestic  Rockies, 
the  retreat  house  offers  the  perfect  setting  for  solitude,  reflection,  and 
prayer.  An  experienced  retreat  staff  of  Jesuits,  women  religious,  and 
laypeople  invites  you  to  share  in  the  richness  of  Ignatian  spirituality. 
Silent  retreats,  including  directed,  private,  preached,  and  the  30  day 
Spiritual  Exercises,  are  available  year  round  for  clergy,  religious,  and  lay 
persons.  For  information/brochure  contact  the  reservations  coordinator. 


SPIRITUAL  MINISTRY  CENTER 

Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  4822  Del  Mar 
Avenue,  San  Diego,  CA  92107;  Phone:  (619)  224- 
9444;  Fax:  (619)  224-1082;  e-mail: 
spiritmin@rscj.org;  www.spiritmin.org. 


RETREAT,  SAN  DIEGO.  At  our  quiet,  four-bedroom  house,  we  offer  short 
or  long  retreats,  Ignatian  retreats  and  self-directed  sabbaticals.  Just 
one  block  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  our  home-like  living  arrangement  wel- 
comes relaxation  and  prayer  in  a variety  of  beautiful  places  to  explore. 


/••...)  §t.  ( %natius  (i^ctrcal  blouse 

251  Searingtown  Road  ♦ Manhasset,  NY  1 1030 

Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net; 
www.inisfada.net. 


Ministering  to  the  Sexually  Wounded  (a  prayer/workshop  weekend)  with 
Karen  Doyle,  SSJ,  October  13-15;  The  Call  of  Compassion:  Ministering 
to  those  in  Deep  Suffering,  (workshop)  with  Don  Bisson,  FMS, 
November  15-17;  Directed  Retreats:  November  17-22,  January  5-11, 
February  18-25;  Retreat  for  Women  Living  with  Addicted  Persons, 
October  20-22  with  Bonnie  Kelly;  Men’s  Matt  Talbot  AA  Retreat,  with 
Bill  Scanlon,  SJ,  November  3-5;  Men’s  Spirituality  Retreat,  November 
10-12;  St.  Jude  Retreat  for  Persons  in  any  12-Step  Program,  Damian 
Halligan,  SJ,  & team,  December  1-3;  Advent  Silent  Retreat  for  Men  & 
Women,  St.  Ignatius  Staff,  December  8-10;  New  Year’s  Eve  Retreat, 
12/31-1/1;  30-day  Spiritual  Exercises,  June  27  - August  2,  2007. 
Weekend  and  mid-week  space  available  for  non-profit  and  religious 
groups.  Tudor  Mansion  on  30  acres  featuring  2 Chapels,  Labyrinth, 
Outdoor  Stations,  Emmaus  Walk,  Gym  with  Sauna  & Jacuzzi. 


Letters 


Worth  Reading 

I was  delighted  to  read  the  articles  by 
Robert  Ellsberg  and  the  Rev.  Gerald 
S.  Twomey  concerning  Henri 
Nouwen  (9/8).  My  son,  a priest,  gave 
me  Nouwen’s  book,  Bread  for  the 
Journey , for  my  birthday  in  April  1999. 

Since  that  time  it  sits  on  my 
kitchen  table,  and  I don’t  miss  a day 
without  reading  it.  It  is  truly  a beauti- 
ful book  with  inspirational  thoughts 
for  every  day  of  the  year. 

Keep  it  on  your  kitchen  table  or 
your  nightstand,  because  it  is  really 
worth  reading! 

Frances  C.  Higgins 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Communion  of  Saints 

Stafford  Betty’s  article  (9/11)  “Life 
After  Death  Is  Not  a Red  Herring” 
makes  no  mention  of  the  specific  evi- 


dence those  of  us  who  are  really  older 
feel  we  have.  By  now,  I know  too 
many  saintly  souls  who  have  died,  but 
yet  live  in  the  Spirit.  I feel  that  they, 
like  St.  Therese  of  Lisieux,  are  spend- 
ing their  heaven  doing  good  on  earth, 
as  she  promised  to  do.  Some  of  my 
“present  moments”  are  spent  being  in 
touch  with  these  spirits  and  “hearing” 
words  of  reassurance  and  guidance 
from  them.  I wonder  how  many  of 
your  readers  can  vouch  for  a similar 
experience.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
underlining  our  belief  as  we  say  the 
Creed — “I  believe  in  the  communion 
of  saints.” 

Jeanne  B.  Dillon 
Summit,  N.J. 

Those  Who  Do 

The  essay  “Preaching:  A Ministry  Still 
in  Distress,”  by  Camille  D’Arienzo, 
R.S.M.,  (9/18)  goes  right  to  the  heart 


of  the  abysmal  level  of  preaching  in 
today’s  Catholic  Church.  Like  many 
of  the  unordained,  Sister  Camille  does 
have  the  gift  of  preaching.  In  fact,  she 
has  it  in  abundance.  But  far  too  many 
of  our  priests  simply  do  not.  Sorry, 
but  the  charism  of  preaching  does  not 
always  accompany  ordination. 

All  over  America,  week  after  drea- 
ry week,  too  many  Catholics  absorb 
too  many  ill-prepared,  disjointed, 
unimaginative  homilies,  while  our 
bishops  continue  to  exclude  qualified 
lay  people  and  women  religious  from 
the  preaching  ministry.  The  bishops 
say  they  are  only  trying  to  protect  us 
all  from  liturgical  abuse.  If  they  really 
want  to  protect  us,  they  should  sit  in 
the  pews  themselves,  unannounced 
and  anonymous,  hear  the  abuse  too 
many  of  us  are  getting  at  homily  time 
and  do  something  to  fix  it.  That  some- 
thing would  include  altering  the  rele- 
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vant  canons,  identifying  those  who  have 
the  gift,  like  Sister  Camille,  and  putting 
them  in  the  pulpit,  and  politely  direct- 
ing those  who  do  not  have  it  to  leave 
the  preaching  to  those  who  do. 

Bob  Keeler 
Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 

Interim  Possibilities 

I have  several  suggestions  for  Sister 
Camille  D’Arienzo,  who  would  like  to 
be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  Catholic 
Church  (9/18). 

She  can  write  a new  textbook  on 
how  to  write  a good  homily.  Her  pub- 
lisher can  sell  it  to  priests  and  seminari- 
ans. 

She  can  write  a book  of  homilies  to 
be  used  by  priests  who  have  difficulty 
preparing  their  own. 

She  can  write  for  publications  that 
give  daily  meditations  for  the  entire 
calendar  year. 

She  could  move  to  a parish  that 
does  not  have  a priest  and  minister  at 
that  church,  where  she  might  be 
allowed  to  preach. 

Joseph  P.  Nolan 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Mediate  the  Situation 

Bishop  Blase  J.  Cupich  suggested  three 
conditions  for  any  abortion  debate  in 
“Abortion  and  Public  Policy”  (9/11).  I 
would  add  a fourth:  Keep  in  mind  that 
law  should  be  fashioned  to  achieve  just 
order  in  society. 

My  point  is  that  in  addition  to  a 
moral  posture,  there  is  a legal  or 
jurisprudential  approach.  Simply  put, 
the  Ninth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  retains  the  rights  of  all  the 
people.  In  the  18th  century  the  com- 
mon law  recognized  the  crime  of  “great 
misprision,”  the  intentional  miscarriage 
of  a child  during  pregnancy.  Thus,  the 
unborn  child  had  a protected  legal  right 
to  live. 

One  more  point.  A woman  really 
has  no  moral  right  to  choose;  she  has  a 


license  to  choose  to  abort.  Her  legal 
right  to  choose  clashes  with  the  child’s 
legal  and  moral  right  to  live.  In  this  sit- 
uation what  is  needed  is  not  a criminal 
law  prosecution  against  the  mother  but 
a dispute  resolution  process  to  mediate 
the  situation.  Courts  of  law  do  this 
every  day. 

Anthony  F.  Avallone,  Esq. 

Las  Cruces,  N.M. 

Acceptance  or  Approval 

I wish  to  comment  on  the  article  by 
Valerie  Schultz,  “The  Way  Things  Are 
Going”  (8/14).  It  seems  to  me  that  Ms. 
Schultz’s  plea  for  tolerance  for  her 
daughter  and  other  publicly  declared 
lesbians  deserves  an  editorial  comment 
by  a moral  theologian.  We  are  asked  to 
treat  lesbians  and  gays  kindly  and  to 
overlook  their  agenda  to  enshrine  their 
lifestyle  as  normative.  While  Christ 
told  his  followers  and  us  that  the  cardi- 
nal rule  is  to  love  one’s  neighbor,  it 
does  not  mean  approval  of  their  behav- 
ior. Does  it  mean  that  the  lesbian  prac- 
tice of  implanting  into  the  uterus  an 
embryo  from  in  vitro  fertilization  by  an 
unknown  male  from  a sperm  bank 
should  be  considered  within  the  moral 
law  and  be  certified  by  the  church,  or 
even  as  sound  medical  practice  that 
may  risk  emotional  problems  for  a 
child,  father  unknown,  who  came  out 
of  a petri  dish? 

A now  deceased  and  fine  Jesuit 
priest  put  the  perspective  on  same-sex 
orientation  in  a nutshell.  While  we 
accept  love  between  members  of  the 
same  sex,  it  does  not  mean  that  such 
love  must  be  expressed  genitally.  The 
gay-lesbian  lifestyle  seems  to  include 


such  expression  and  is  promoted  by 
their  alliance  and  propaganda.  In  this 
case,  parents  of  children  have  acted 
rationally  in  opposing  advocacy  of  this 
life  choice  by  teachers  in  religion  class- 
es. 

Is  there  not  a difference  between 
tolerance  (acceptance)  of  the  person 
and  approval  of  behavior? 

Eugene  E.  Bleck,  M.D. 

Hillsborough,  Calif. 

God’s  Children 

Thanks  to  Valerie  Schultz  for  your 
courage  and  her  voice  in  the  church 
today  (“The  Way  Things  Are  Going,” 
8/14).  I could,  with  a few  substitutions, 
have  written  the  article.  I teach  English 
in  a Catholic  high  school,  and  I feel  that 
I,  too,  am  one  small  voice  for  a change 
in  oudook  for  the  gay  population.  In  my 
25  years  at  the  high  school,  I have  been 
the  haven  for  many  gay  students  as  they 
struggle  with  their  identity  and  the  fear 
of  telling  their  parents.  Many  of  these 
students  have  stayed  in  touch  with  me 
for  20  years.  One  young  man  came  to 
visit  this  spring,  and  his  words  have 
stayed  with  me.  “Mrs.  Cavanaugh,  you 
cannot  stop  teaching,  because  for  me 
and  many  other  gay  students,  you  were 
our  hope  and  our  only  source  of  under- 
standing in  the  adult  world.”  So  I will 
continue  to  minister  to  those  on  the 
fringes  of  society,  because  I firmly 
believe  that  this  is  what  Christ  did  and 
would  do  today  in  our  world.  I love  my 
church,  but  I will  not  exclude  this  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  They  are  our 
children,  and  they  are  God’s  children. 

Kathleen  Cavanaugh 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 
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The  Word 


Radical  Solutions  for 
Difficult  Problems 

Twenty-seventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Oct.  8,  2006 

Readings:  Gen  2:18-24;  Ps  128:1-6;  Heb  2:9-11;  Mark  10:2-16 
“So  they  are  no  longer  two  but  me  flesh”  (Mark  10:8) 


TWO  OF  THE  MOST  difficult 
problems  facing  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  in 
the  early  part  of  the  2 1st  centu- 
ry are  the  high  incidence  of  divorce  and 
the  fallout  from  the  crisis  caused  by  sexu- 
al abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy.  These 
are  complicated  matters  that  demand  to 
be  approached  from  many  different 
angles.  Today’s  Scripture  readings  sug- 
gest, however,  that  the  most  radical  (in  the 
sense  of  going  to  the  root)  solutions  may 
be  the  most  effective. 

Sometimes  we  so  focus  on  the  painful 
and  sensitive  aspects  of  divorce  that  we 
ignore  the  positive  ideal  of  marriage  set 
forth  in  Mark  10.  The  positive  ideal  is  that 
in  marriage  the  union  between  a man  and 
a woman  is  so  close  that  they  can  and  do 
become  “one  flesh.”  Jesus  bases  this  ideal 
on  God’s  original  plan  for  humankind 
expressed  in  Genesis  2:  “the  two  of  them 
become  one  flesh.” 

Jesus’  ideal  of  marriage  as  one  flesh 
was  unusual,  perhaps  even  unique  in  first- 
century  Jewish  society  and  in  the  wader 
Greco-Roman  world.  In  Judaism  mar- 
riage was  understood  primarily  in  legal 
terms,  with  the  husband  having  most  of 
the  power.  The  husband  (or  his  father) 
arranged  the  marriage  with  the  father  of 
the  bride.  The  husband  had  the  right  to 
send  his  wife  away  merely  by  giving  her  a 
legal  document.  Divorce  was  accepted 
practice  and  was  traced  back  to  the  law  of 
Moses  (Deut  24:1-4). 

z In  this  context  Jesus’  prohibition  of 
o divorce  w ent  against  the  cultural  and  reli- 
« gious  grain.  His  radical  teaching  encour- 
5 aged  the  husband  to  regard  his  wife  not  as 
< a possession  but  rather  as  a partner.  It  gave 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


protection  and  security  to  the  wife  lest  she 
be  sent  away  on  the  husband’s  whim.  It 
provided  a context  in  which  a man  and  a 
woman  could  live  out  a total  commitment 
to  one  another  no  matter  what  might 
come  their  way.  “So  they  are  no  longer 
two  but  one  flesh”  was  as  radical  a teach- 
ing in  first-century  Palestine  as  it  is  in 
21st-century  America.  And  it  is  radically 
positive  teaching. 

Why  do  people  find  it  so  hard  to  stay 
married  today?  Social  theorists  blame  the 
high  incidence  of  divorce  on  such  factors 
as  American  individualism,  capitalism  and 
the  fast  pace  of  modem  fife.  Surely  one 
element  in  this  phenomenon  is  that  many 
persons  do  not  give  sufficient  thought  and 
energy  to  what  their  marriage  can  and 
should  entail,  and  so  do  not  work  serious- 
ly and  patiently  at  the  ideal  of  becoming 
one  flesh.  In  a “throw  away”  society,  too 
many  of  us  seem  willing  to  throw  away  a 
marriage  and  with  it  a chance  for  real  hap- 
piness. Jesus’  unusual  and  challenging 
teaching  about  marriage,  with  its  noble 
ideal  of  the  two  becoming  one  flesh, 
stands  out  as  a radical  and  positive  solution 
to  the  difficult  problem  of  divorce. 

- Connected  with  Jesus’  teaching  on 
marriage  in  Mark  10  is  his  challenge  to 
“accept  the  kingdom  of  God  like  a child.” 
Young  children  are  totally  dependent  on 
adults  and  necessarily  receive  everything 
as  a gift.  The  kingdom  is  God’s  gift,  so  we 
must  accept  it  as  a gift  from  God.  This 
passage  also  reminds  us  once  more  of  the 
horror  of  the  clerical  abuse  of  children  and 
the  continuing  fallout  from  that  crisis, 
which  has  left  many  Catholics  and  others 
spiritually  confused  and  exhausted. 

Today  we  begin  a series  of  short  selec- 
tions from  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  Christian 
sermon  ever  written.  The  sermon  explores 
the  ramifications  of  the  early  Christian 


confession  that  Christ  died  for  us  and  our 
sins,  and  reflects  on  Christ  as  the  great 
high  priest  who  willingly  offered  himself 
on  our  behalf.  Christ  is  both  the  perfect 
sacrifice  and  the  the  priest  who  offers  it 
There  are  many  indications  in 
Hebrews  that  the  original  addressees  were 
spiritually  confused  and  exhausted 
Christians.  The  author  was  bold  and  radi- 
cal enough  to  believe  that  preaching  on 
Jesus  and  his  significance  for  us  was  the 
answer  to  that  crisis.  Today’s  passage  from 
Hebrews  says  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
Jesus  tasted  death  for  us  all,  that  he  was  the 
leader  on  our  way  to  salvation  and  that  we 
are  now  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Christ 
was  thus  “perfect”  for  fulfilling  the  task  of 
bringing  us  into  a new  relationship  with 
God,  in  which  we  may  now  approach  God 
with  confidence  and  even  boldness. 

If  we  are  to  find  our  way  out  of  the 
present  confusion  and  weariness,  and  if  we 
want  to  be  a more  vibrant  and  purified 
church,  we  too  must  be  bold  and  radical 
enough  to  look  more  direcdy  to  the  one 
who  tasted  death  for  us,  to  our  leader  on 
the  way  to  salvation  and  to  the  one  whom 
we  can  call  our  brother.  There  is  no  more 
radical  and  effective  solution. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  do  you  explain  the  high  inci- 
dence of  divorce  in  our  society?  What 
factors  do  you  think  contribute  most 
to  it? 

• Can  you  think  of  examples  in  your 
experience  in  which  two  persons 
became  “one”  in  their  marriage?  What 
are  the  signs? 

• Has  the  recent  church  scandal  left 
you  spiritually  confused  and  weary?  In 
what  ways?  What  resources  have 
helped  you  most? 
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POLITICAL  LIBERALS  SEEM  to  have 

learned  one  lesson  from  the  2004 
elections:  Values,  especially  reli- 
gious values,  matter  to  the 
American  people.  There  is  a rush  on  to 
deny  the  religious  right  the  moral  high 
ground.  Last  year  God's  Politics 
(HarperCollins),  by  Jim  Wallis,  the  founder 
of  Sojourners,  was  a bestseller.  Wallis’s 
subtitle  said  it  all,  “Why  the  Right  Gets  It 
Wrong  and  the  Left  Doesn’t  Get  It.” 
Jimmy  Carter,  our  most  respected  ex-presi- 
dent— and,  in  my  view,  a much  underrated 
one — weighed  in  with  his  views  on  the 
interplay  of  religion,  ethics  and  politics  in 
Our  Endangered  Values:  America's  Moral 
Crisis  (Simon  and  Schuster).  In  a contrarian 
effort  to  deprive  any  political  movement  of 
the  mantle  of  Jesus’  authority,  the  Catholic 
polymath  Garry  Wills  has  published  What 
Jesus  Meant  (Knopf).  The  one-time  Jesuit, 
former  classicist,  journalist,  historian  and 
culture  critic  argues  that  the  Gospel  is 
beyond  politics. 

Meanwhile 
the  former 
Clinton  chief  of 
staff  John 
Podesta  has  spun 
off  two  organizations  from  his  Center  for 
American  Progress  with  the  hope  of 
increasing  political  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  religious  left.  The  Catholic  Alliance 
for  the  Common  Good,  headed  by  Alexia 
Kelly,  a former  staffer  of  the  Catholic 
Campaign  for  Human  Development,  aims, 
it  says,  at  creating  “a  culture  that  rever- 
ences the  life  and  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
son over  greed  and  materialism,  and  over 
the  politics  of  division.”  Faith  and  Public 
Life,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Jennifer  Butler,  a 
former  Presbyterian  representative  at  the 
United  Nations,  attempts  to  improve  commu- 
nications skills  for  religious  leaders  across  the 
political  spectrum  and  to  provide  spokesper- 
sons and  rapid-response  commentators  for  the 
media.  The  two  groups,  in  conjunction  with 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  are 
sponsoring  a multi-year  effort  with  Catholic 
and  evangelical  scholars  in  the  hope  of  formu- 
lating a shared  framework  on  social  issues  that 
candidates  and  voters  might  use  for  their 
guidance.  (No  litmus  tests  here.) 

Into  this  melee  comes  Rabbi  Michael 
Lerner  with  The  Left  Hand  of  God 
(HarperSanFrancisco).  Lerner,  the  founder 
and  editor  of  Tikkun,  the  pioneering 
Jewish  journal  on  religion,  spirituality  and 
politics,  offers  an  agenda  for  a new  spiritual 
politics.  In  part  an  analysis  of  the  moral 
vacuum  on  the  left,  in  part  a platform  for  a 


religiously  inspired  politics,  the  book  is  also 
intended  as  the  precursor  to  what  Lerner 
hopes  will  be  a new  movement  of  religious 
progressives.  On  May  17-20  he  will  host  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a gathering  for  the 
Network  for  Spiritual  Progressives,  an 
interfaith  coalition  he  would  like  to  assem- 
ble around  a “spiritual  covenant  for 
America.” 

After  nearly  two  generations  in  the 
wilderness,  there  are  plenty  of  pro-life/pro- 
poor/pro-peace  Catholics  eager  to  find  a 
new  political  home.  But  political  activists 
like  Podesta  and  Lerner  may  underestimate 
the  difficulty  of  wooing  the  Catholic  left. 
Even  if  one  puts  aside  the  demographic  and 
social  shifts  in  the  Catholic  population, 
social-teaching  Catholics  are  less  comfort- 
able with  allying  religion  and  politics  than 
Jews,  Evangelicals  or  black  Protestants.  As 
a result  of  the  20th-century  struggle  to  be 
accepted  as  American,  they  have  acquired 
more  inhibitions  over  the  commingling  of 
church  and  state  than  outsiders  might 
expect. 

Catholics,  of 
course,  would 
like  to  think  they 
have  outgrown 
the  suspicion  that  once  in  power  they  will 
take  their  lead  from  the  Vatican.  That  mis- 
trust was  rekindled,  however,  in  the  contro- 
versies over  the  Roberts  and  Alito  nomina- 
tions last  year  and  in  the  media  coverage  of 
them.  There  is,  all  the  same,  a certain  reac- 
tion formation,  as  the  psychologists  used  to 
term  it,  among  many  liberal  and  moderate- 
ly progressive  Catholics.  It  shows  itself  in  a 
reluctance,  as  members  of  “the  church,”  to 
appear  to  be  imposing  their  views  on  a 
broader  public.  Members  of  the  largest 
denomination  in  the  country,  they  hesitate 
to  make  power  plays  that  others  could 
interpret  as  bullying.  There  are,  of  course, 
no  such  inhibitions  on  the  Catholic  right. 

What  can  we  expect,  then,  of  this  sort  of 
Catholic  participation  in  these  efforts  to 
organize  the  religious  left?  First,  we  can 
expect  a more  deliberative  movement,  where 
the  pro-life,  pro-poor,  pro-immigrant  agen- 
da is  thoughtfully  hammered  out  and  alle- 
giances won  for  a common  program. 

Second,  to  maintain  such  allegiances,  candi- 
dates and  their  staffs  will  be  expected  to 
show  greater  discipline  than  in  past  years. 
Finally,  we  can  hope  for  a moderate  politics, 
averse  to  demonization,  that  will  be  inclusive 
but  not  fragmented,  and  attractive  to  the 
wide  middle  of  the  American  polity. 

Surely,  we  can  hope. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Human  Rights  Council 

The  Human  Rights  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has 
finally  become  a reality.  After  months  of  negotiations,  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  voted  on  March  15  to  accept  a 
resolution  creating  a new  body  to  replace  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  discredited  because  it  granted  mem- 
bership to  some  of  the  world’s  most  abusive  regimes. 
Members  have  included,  for  instance,  Sudan,  which  con- 
tinues to  carry  out  genocide  in  the  Darfur  region.  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  has  acknowledged  that  the 
resolution  is  not  as  strong  as  he  and  others  had  wished,  but 
its  provisions  at  least  require  that  nations’  human  rights 
records  be  scrutinized  in  an  effort  to  deter  those  responsi- 
ble for  serious  rights  violations  from  becoming  members. 
In  defending  the  draft  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Annan 
observed  that  “we  should  not  let  the  better  be  the  enemy 
of  the  good.” 

The  criticism  of  the  new  council  by  John  R.  Bolton, 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  has  been  especial- 
ly strong.  The  council,  he  has  said,  is  only  “marginally  bet- 
ter” than  its  predecessor.  Nevertheless,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration is  indicating  that  it  will  help  fund  the  new  council, 
and  possibly  seek  to  join  it.  As  a major  donor,  the  United 
States  is  almost  assured  membership.  In  the  minds  of 
many,  however,  the  presence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
council  would  border  on  hypocrisy.  Through  its  violations 
at  Guantanamo  and  Abu  Ghraib,  as  well  as  through  its 
practice  of  rendition,  the  United  States’  own  reputation  as 
a defender  of  human  rights  has  been  badly  damaged. 

Less  News  Fit  to  Print 

Once  again  the  newsroom  has  lost  out  to  the  board- 
room.  The  McClatchy  Company,  owner  of  The 
Sacramento  Bee,  purchased  the  Knight  Ridder  newspa- 
pers on  March  14  for  $4  billion.  McClatchy  was  a buyer 
of  last  resort;  no  other  publishers  bid  for  the  property. 

It  immediately  announced  it  will  sell  off  12  of  the  32 
new  properties,  including  better-known  newspapers  like 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  The  San  Jose  Mercury 
News.  It  plans  to  retain  less  prestigious  but  more  prof- 
itable papers  in  expanding  markets.  Knight  Ridder’s 
problem?  Stock  analysts  felt  its  annual  profit  did  not 
meet  their  expectations.  One  longs  for  the  days  when 
newspaper-owning  families  understood  that  profit  and 
public  service  could  work  together. 

The  Knight  Ridder  purchase  coincided  with  the  pub- 
lication of  a report  by  the  Project  for  Excellence  in 
Journalism  on  the  rapid  decline  of  the  news  business  in 


the  United  States.  Most  startling  is  the  loss  of  hard 
reporting.  In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  280  of  500 
reporting  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  last  25  years.  This 
year  The  New  York  Times  has  cut  its  newsroom  staffs 
by  60  positions  and  The  Washington  Post  has 
announced  plans  to  cut  80  more  jobs.  As  cable  outlets, 
Web  services  and  blogs  multiply,  hard  news  has  been 
replaced  by  punditry,  infotainment  and  endless  recycling 
of  the  same  few  stories. 

Reform  has  to  begin  in  the  boardrooms,  business 
schools  and  the  business  press,  with  recognition  that  the 
communications  industry  has  a public  trust  as  well  as 
bottom-line  responsibilities.  Without  the  press  to  hold 
government,  business  and  other  institutions  accountable, 
the  United  States  will  cease  to  function  as  a working 
democracy.  Without  hard  reporting,  informed  analysis 
and  in-depth  backgrounders,  the  country  will  also  lose 
its  edge  in  a global  economy. 

March  Madness 

Among  the  annual  athletic  rituals  that  television  brings 
to  American  viewers,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  basketball  tournament,  stretching  over 
three  long  weekends  in  March,  is  without  rival.  No  pro- 
fessional sports  championship — neither  the  World 
Series  of  baseball,  nor  the  National  Football  League 
playoffs — exercises  such  a sustained  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  nation’s  athletic  couch  potatoes. 

The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  associated  with 
such  television  coverage  challenges  the  distinction 
between  amateur  and  professional  athletics.  There  are 
commercial  opportunities  for  successful  coaches,  who 
are  already  among  the  highest  paid  individuals  on  cam- 
pus. And  for  the  student-athletes  themselves,  the  tour- 
nament provides  a showcase  for  talent. 

A series  of  articles  in  The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Washington  Post  provided  a sobering  counterpoint  to 
our  national  enthusiasm.  The  reports  concerned  a spe- 
cial set  of  institutions  that  groom  outstanding  basketball 
talents  for  Division  One  college  programs.  These  “prep 
schools”  are  schools  in  name  only,  without  accreditation 
and  with  minimal  academic  requirements.  For  inner- 
city  youngsters  blessed  with  vertical  leaping  ability  and 
for  recruits  from  impoverished  countries  like  Senegal, 
these  “prep  schools”  hold  out  the  promise  of  a dream 
but  offer  no  preparation  for  life.  While  the  N.C.A.A. 
ponders  how  to  distribute  its  television  revenues,  it 
should  make  sure  that  none  of  its  member  institutions 
are  partners  in  this  fraud. 
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Editorial 


Hope  for  Haiti 


With  the  February  election  of  Rene 
Preval  as  its  new  president,  Haiti, 
poorest  of  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  may  now  have  some 
chance  to  move  into  the  future  with 
greater  hope  for  peace  and  economic  advancement. 
Although  the  election  itself  was  marred  by  irregularities, 
Mr.  Preval  was  clearly  the  winner  in  an  election  involving 
over  30  parties.  Among  the  pressing  challenges  he  now 
faces  is  the  need  to  bring  them  together  in  a partnership 
that  will  bridge  the  divide  separating  political  extremes. 

But  other  challenges  also  face  the  new  president. 
Gangs,  for  example,  have  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
violence  that  has  wracked  Haiti.  Many  urban  gang  mem- 
bers are  teenagers.  Jobless  and  lacking  education,  they 
have  only  weapons  as  their  tools  of  trade.  Older  gangs  in 
the  provinces  include  former  members  of  the  military,  and 
they  too  have  been  responsible  for  acts  of  violence. 
Disarming  and  demobilizing  both  forms  of  gangs  is  a rec- 
ognized priority.  Only  then  can  these  youths  and  other 
impoverished  Haitians  hope  to  earn  a livelihood  in  legiti- 
mate ways  and  be  reintegrated  into  society.  Part  of  the 
violence,  and  the  corruption  that  has  accompanied  it, 
stems  from  drug  trafficking.  The  drugs  come  largely  from 
Colombia,  and  are  then  sent  on  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  where  demand  remains  high.  Stemming  their 
influx  represents  yet  another  challenge. 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  play  a crucial  role  in 
guaranteeing  some  level  of  security  through  its  peace- 
keeping forces.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  has  extended 
their  stay  for  six  months.  That  six-month  period,  though, 
may  have  to  be  extended  again  and  again  before  U.N. 
forces  can  leave  a country  that  has  been  tom  by  violence 
for  so  many  years.  The  Haitian  justice  system  must  also 
be  strengthened  and  made  more  accountable  for  human 
rights  violations.  Human  rights  abusers  have  in  many 
cases  been  accorded  virtual  impunity  from  prosecution. 
Human  Rights  Watch,  citing  the  Haitian  police  for  hav- 
ing left  many  crimes  uninvestigated,  gives  the  example  of 
a former  police  chief,  Guy  Phillippe,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  summary  executions  of  dozens  of  gang  members. 

Disarming  and  demobilizing  gang  members  will 
require  massive  levels  of  job  creation  in  order  to  provide 
them  with  realistic  alternatives  to  the  lives  they  have  led 
so  far.  Job  creation  aimed  at  them  and  other  vulnerable 


groups  could  be  combined  with  the  needed  rebuilding  of 
Haiti’s  infrastructure.  Main  roads  are  in  such  poor  condi- 
tion that  traveling  even  relatively  short  distances  can  take 
many  hours.  After  decades  of  neglect,  moreover,  the  envi- 
ronment itself  has  become  seriously  degraded,  a situation 
that  has  driven  down  productivity  and  with  it  the  incomes 
of  the  many  people  who  exist  on  little  more  than  a dollar 
a day.  Jed  Hoffman  of  Catholic  Relief  Services  told 
America  that  Haitians  who  attempt  to  scratch  out  a pre- 
carious living  from  the  land  find  it  impossible  to  lead  lives 
of  dignity.  Instead,  they  struggle  with  such  high  levels  of 
poverty  that  malnutrition  is  just  one  of  the  inevitable 
results. 

Basic  education  represents  another  pressing  need. 

Mr.  Preval  has  said  that  every  child  ought  to  be  in 
school.  At  present,  however,  an  estimated  40  percent  of 
those  who  should  be  in  school  do  not  attend.  For  these 
goals,  and  for  economic  revival,  a long-term  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  international  community  is 
essential.  Only  international  assistance  will  enable  Haiti 
to  move  from  its  present  condition  as  a so-called  failed 
state,  one  unable  to  provide  for  the  education,  health 
and  security  of  its  people.  At  the  very  least,  its  external 
debt  should  be  forgiven. 

given  its  wealth,  its  position  as  a world  power  and  its 
proximity  to  Haiti,  the  United  States  has  a major  role  to 
play.  One  of  the  ways  it  could  help  involves  trade  prefer- 
ences. In  a statement  on  Feb.  21,  Bishop  Thomas  Wenski 
of  Orlando,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops’ 
International  Policy  Committee,  said  that  Congress 
ought  to  move  “stalled  legislation  that  would  grant 
meaningful  trade  preferences  to  Haiti  and  thereby  create 
thousands  of  new  jobs.”  In  particular,  he  added,  the 
United  States  should  make  it  possible  for  the  once-active 
apparel  industry  to  resume  its  place  as  a significant 
provider  of  employment  in  Haiti. 

In  his  statement,  Bishop  Wenski  notes  that  “the  peo- 
ple of  Haiti  have  taken  an  important  step  in  electing  a 
president.”  But  he  goes  on  to  emphasize  that  “the  United 
States  and  the  international  community  must  take  addi- 
tional steps  to  accompany  the  Haitian  people  as  they 
walk  the  long  road  to. ..democratic  and  economic  revital- 
ization.” If  these  steps  are  indeed  taken,  the  journey  on 
that  long  road  will  have  begun  on  a note  of  hope. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Chicago  Reports  Criticize 
Handling  of  Abuse 

The  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  released 
on  March  20  two  reports  highly  critical 
of  its  handling  of  sexual  abuse  by  cler- 
ics. One  report  focuses  on  the  handling 
of  the  cases  of  priests  who  were  moni- 
tored but  not  immediately  removed 
from  ministry  after  abuse  allegations 
arose  against  them.  The  second  one 
examines  the  system  for  monitoring 
priests  who  have  substantiated  allega- 
tions of  sexual  abuse  against  them.  The 
reports  were  released  an  hour  before 
Chicago’s  Cardinal  Francis  E.  George 
and  his  chancellor,  Jimmy  Lago,  met 
with  reporters.  Lago,  the  point  person 
overseeing  all  abuse  allegations,  reaf- 
firmed the  commitment  of  the  cardinal, 
himself  and  the  church  of  Chicago  to 
protect  children,  but  acknowledged  that 
many  have  questioned  that  commitment 
in  recent  months.  “You  are  going  to 
have  to  judge  us  by  our  actions,”  Lago 
said,  noting  that  the  archdiocese  intends 
to  ask  the  auditors  retained  by  the  U.S. 
bishops’  National  Review  Board  to 
focus  on  the  reports’  recommendations. 

Changes  Coming  in  Papal 
Liturgies 

Liturgies  celebrated  by  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  are  undergoing  changes,  said  the 
papal  master  of  liturgical  ceremonies. 
Archbishop  Piero  Marini,  who  also 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  said  that  with  Pope 
Benedict,  “I  have  to  be  a little  more 
attentive  because  he  is  an  expert  in 
liturgy.  But  it  gives  me  satisfaction, 
because  he  always  recognizes  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  and  we  talk  about  it 
together,”  said  the  64-year-old  Italian, 
who  has  worked  at  the  Vatican  since 
1965.  The  archbishop  said  he  and  Pope 
Benedict  “are  re-elaborating  the  papal 
ceremonies.”  He  said,  “I  send  him  my 
notes  and  he  returns  them  with  his  sig- 
nature as  a sign  of  approval,  or  else  he 
suggests,  completes  or  corrects.”  The 
archbishop  did  not  provide  details  about 
what  changes  people  may  see  in  the 
papal  liturgies  or  when  they  would  be 
unveiled. 


Quebec  Bishops  Dialogue 
on  Homosexuality 

Quebec’s  bishops  said  they  want  to  main- 
tain a spirit  of  unity  as  they  enter  into  dia- 
logue with  19  Quebec  priests  who  pub- 
lished a letter  of  dissent  on  homosexuality. 
The  priests’  letter  “puts  its  finger  on  a 
wound  in  our  society,  a complex  problem, 
to  which  we  must  give  attention.  There  is 
a larger  call  for  a dialogue  about  this  phe- 
nomenon of  homosexuality  and,  on  this 
point,  we  welcome  this  invitation  to  reflec- 
tion and  to  dialogue,”  said  Cardinal  Marc 
Ouellet  of  Quebec  City.  Cardinal  Ouellet, 
Cardinal  Jean-Claude  Turcotte  of 
Montreal  and  Bishop  Gilles  Cazabon  of 
Saint-Jerome,  president  of  the  Assembly 
of  Quebec  Catholic  Bishops,  spoke  at  a 
press  conference  in  Trois-Rivieres  on 
March  9,  during  the  Quebec  bishops’ 
four-day  semiannual  meeting  in  neighbor- 
ing Cap-de-la-Madeleine.  The  priests’  let- 
ter, which  has  drawn  international  atten- 
tion, appeared  in  the  Feb.  26  issue  of 
Montreal’s  largest  newspaper,  La  Presse. 

It  sharply  criticized  the  Catholic  Church 
for  its  teaching  on  homosexuality.  In  par- 
ticular, the  letter  criticized  the  Canadian 
bishops’  statement  on  same-sex  marriage 
and  the  recent  Vatican  document  that 
deals  with  the  admission  of  homosexual 
candidates  to  the  seminary.  It  also  ques- 
tioned the  church  teaching  that  homosex- 
ual acts  are  immoral  and  said  the  church 
must  evolve  in  its  position  on  these  issues. 


Pope  Commemorates 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  prayed  that  Mary 
and  the  Communist-era  martyrs  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  would 
strengthen  Ukrainians  in  their  faith  and 
their  commitment  to  Christian  unity. 
The  pope  sent  a letter  to  Cardinal 
Lubomyr  Husar  of  Kiev-Halych,  head 
of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  who 
was  leading  commemorations  of  the 
1946  “pseudo-synod”  manipulated  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  unite  the 
Eastern-rite  Catholic  Church  with  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Cardinal 
Husar  read  the  pope’s  letter  on  March  8 
during  a celebration  of  the  Divine 
Liturgy  at  St.  George’s  Cathedral  in 
Lviv,  Ukraine,  the  site  of  the  meeting 
on  March  8-10,  1946. 

The  text  of  the  pope’s  letter  was 
released  on  March  16  at  the  Vatican. 
Soviet  authorities  had  arrested  all  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops  before  the 
synod  began;  after  the  vote  to  unite 
with  the  Orthodox,  “violence  against 
those  who  remained  faithful  to  unity 
with  the  bishop  of  Rome  intensified,” 
Pope  Benedict  said.  “But  despite 
unspeakable  trials  and  suffering,  divine 
providence  did  not  permit  the  disap- 
pearance of  a community  that  for  cen- 
turies was  considered  a legitimate  and 
living  part  of  the  identity  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.” 
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Papal  Preacher  Interviews  Katrina  Victims 


Raniero  Cantalamessa.  O.F.M.Cap..  the  official  preacher  to  the  papal  household,  greets  children 
at  St.  John  the  Baptist  Community  Center  in  New  Orleans  during  his  visit  to  view  the  destruction 
Hurricane  Katrina  brought  upon  the  city. 


Raniero  Cantalamessa,  a Capuchin 
Franciscan  who  is  preacher  of  the  papal 
household,  visited  New  Orleans  in  mid- 
March  to  view  firsthand  the  destruction 
wrought  by  Hurricane  Katrina  and  to 
interview  survivors  for  a television  pro- 
gram that  airs  each  Saturday  night  on 
Italian  state  television.  “The  programs 
we  are  recording  here  will  be  seen  by 
millions  of  people,”  Father  Cantalamessa 
told  The  Clarion  Herald,  newspaper  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans. 
“Hurricane  Katrina  had  a tremendous 
impact  everywhere,  but  I can  say  in  Italy 


people  were  very,  very  impressed,  and 
they  understand  the  suffering  of  the 
city.”  The  priest,  who  leads  meditations 
for  the  pope  and  his  closest  advisers  on 
Fridays  in  Advent  and  Lent,  planned  to 
weave  his  experiences  into  his  Lenten 
talks  and  into  two  upcoming  1 1 -minute 
television  programs.  “I  wanted  to  relate 
the  Gospel  of  the  passion  and  the  resur- 
rection to  the  passion  and  resurrection 
here  in  New  Orleans,”  he  said.  “We 
wanted  to  see  how  much  suffering  the 
hurricane  provoked  but  also  the  signs  of 
resurrection,  the  hope  for  restoring  fife.” 


Cause  for  American  Jesuit 
Missionary  Progresses 

More  than  20  years  after  the  death  of 
Walter  J.  Ciszek,  a Pennsylvania-born 
Jesuit  priest  who  was  a missionary  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  officials  in  the 
Diocese  of  Allentown  have  completed 
the  preliminary  phase  of  their  quest  to 
see  him  declared  a saint.  Materials  and 
documentation  supporting  the  cause  for 
canonization  of  Father  Ciszek  were  sent 
to  Paolo  Molinari,  S .J.,  postulator  gen- 


eral for  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  Rome 
on  Feb.  27.  This  officially  closes  the 
first  phase  of  the  process  of  canoniza- 
tion, the  diocesan  inquiry  into  the 
priest’s  reputation  for  sanctity. 
Allentown’s  Bishop  Edward  P.  Cullen 
and  Msgr.  Anthony  D.  Muntone,  a co- 
postulator  of  the  canonization  cause, 
sealed  the  files  at  the  diocesan  chancery 
office  before  they  were  sent.  The  dioce- 
san phase  included  a series  of  investiga- 
tions that  began  in  1990  under  the 
direction  of  now-retired  Bishop 


Michael  J.  Dudick  of  the  Byzantine 
Diocese  of  Passaic,  N.J.  After  his  release 
from  prison  and  return  to  the  United 
States,  Father  Ciszek  wrote  two  books. 
With  God  in  Russia  is  the  story  of  his 
missionary  activity  and  captivity;  He 
Leadeth  Me  is  a spiritual  reflection  on 
his  experiences. 

Foreign  Policy  and 
Religious  Freedom 

Because  religious  freedom  “lies  at  the 
heart  of  human  rights,”  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment must  give  it  greater  support  and 
higher  visibility  in  its  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions, a Catholic  bishop  told  a congres- 
sional subcommittee  on  March  16. 
Bishop  Thomas  G.  Wenski  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops’ 
Committee  on  International  Policy,  was 
addressing  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee’s  subcommittee  on 
Africa,  global  human  rights  and  interna- 
tional operations.  “Given  the  enormous 
potential  of  religion  to  contribute  to  a 
more  humane  world,  as  well  as  the  trou- 
bling ways  religion  can  be  manipulated, 
especially  in  coercive  or  repressive  envi- 
ronments, religious  freedom  needs  to  be 
at  the  center  of  the  work  on  human 
rights  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,”  he  said. 
The  hearing  on  March  16  was  convened 
to  review  the  U.S.  State  Department’s 
2005  country  reports  on  human  rights 
practices. 

Vatican  Laicizes  Eight 
Boston  Clerics 

Seven  priests  and  one  deacon  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  accused  of  sexual- 
ly abusing  minors  have  been  laicized  by 
the  Vatican,  the  archdiocese  announced. 
Among  the  priests  removed  from  the 
clerical  state  was  a former  archdiocesan 
vice  chancellor  and  regional  vicar. 
Because  of  the  Vatican  decision,  all  eight 
men  will  no  longer  receive  financial  sup- 
port from  the  archdiocese  and  may  no 
longer  perform  public  ministry,  with  the 
exception  that  those  who  are  priests  may 
offer  absolution  to  the  dying.  All  eight 
men  had  been  removed  from  active  min- 
istry prior  to  the  Vatican  decision. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Life  in  the  OO’s 


A New  Sort  of  Holiday 

£ Descendants  of  immigrants 
marched — and  wrote  their  legislators.? 


The  patron  saint  of 
Ireland  did  not  make  the 
cut  in  the  wonderful  mem- 
oir of  my  colleague  James 
Martin,  S.J.,  My  Life  With 
the  Saints , but  Patrick’s  legacy  seems 
secure  all  the  same.  As  this  is  being  writ- 
ten, we  are  in  the  middle  of  that  mid- 
Lent  frenzy  that  once  was  called  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  but  which  now  may  fairly 
be  described  as  St.  Patrick’s  Season. 

Nearly  a week  before  Patrick’s  feast 
day,  a friend  of  mine  took  a bus  from  the 
Catskill  Mountains  to  New  York’s  Port 
Authority  terminal.  As  my  friend  gath- 
ered his  bags  and  prepared  to  de-bus,  as  a 
flight  attendant  might  put  it,  the  driver 
said,  “Have  a nice  holiday.” 

My  friend  did  a mental  double  take. 
Hobday?  What  holiday?  What  had  he 
missed?  True,  he  had  just  spent  a few 
days  in  Rip  van  Winkle  country,  but 
surely  he  hadn’t  slept  through  the  last 
few  weeks  of  winter.  What  holiday? 
Passover?  Easter?  Memorial  Day?  Arbor 
Day? 

What  holiday? 

No  longer  tranquil  and  relaxed  after 
his  mini-vacation  (or  perhaps  not  so 
mini!),  my  friend  tried  desperately  to 
resolve  this  mystery.  Finally,  the  shop 
windows  of  Manhattan,  festooned  in 
green,  provided  the  answer:  Saint 
Patrick’s  Day!  That  hoflday! 

This  year,  that  hobday  happened  to 
fall  in  the  midst  of  a bitter  controversy 
over  immigration.  As  the  descendants  of 
a past  generation  of  immigrants  marched 
in  parades  all  over  the  country,  other 
Irish-Americans  marked  the  St.  Patrick’s 
season  by  writing  to  their  federal  legisla- 
tors or  demonstrating  outside  the  offices 
of  congressmen  and  senators. 

Their  concern  was  the  pfight  of  the 
new  generation  of  immigrants,  the  immi- 
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grants  of  the  21st  century.  Like  the  Irish 
who  came  to  America  in  the  19th  centu- 
ry, the  new  immigrants  seek  a better  way 
of  life  and  are  wilfing  to  work — harder 
and  longer  than  the  rest  of  us — to  achieve 
that  goal.  And  like  the  Irish  of  150  years 
ago,  some  12  million  new  immigrants  are 
here  without  proper  papers — the  differ- 
ence being  that  150  years  ago,  nobody 
was  particularly  interested  in  document- 
ing newcomers. 

Most  of  today’s  undocumented 
workers  are  from  South  and  Central 
America,  but  there  also  are  40,000  ibegal 
Irish,  most  of  whom  probably  have  more 
in  common  with  their  fellow  immigrants 
than  they  do  with  fourth-generation  Irish 
Americans. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
in  a fit  of  legislating  that  any  19th-centu- 
ry Nativist  would  recognize,  has  passed  a 
bill  that  would,  in  essence,  make  crimi- 
nals of  those  who  minister  to  these  immi- 
grants. According  to  Kevin  Appleby, 
director  of  migration  and  refugee  pohcy 
at  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  “a  whole  new  class  of  people 
who  perform  acts  of  mercy”  could  be 
subject  to  federal  prosecution. 

It  was  fitting,  then,  that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  voices  raised  against  the 
House  bill  was  that  of  Cardinal  Roger 
Mahony,  descendant  of  Irish  immigrants. 
He  announced  that  his  archdiocese 
would  ignore  the  House  bill  if  it  became 
law.  “The  church,”  he  said,  “is  not  in  a 
position  of  negotiating  the  spiritual  and 
the  corporal  works  of  mercy.  We  must  be 
able  to  minister  to  people  regardless  of 
how  they  got  here.” 

Those  were  the  words  he  addressed 
to  secular  leaders.  To  the  faithful,  the 
cardinal  delivered  a stirring  sermon  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  imploring  Cathohcs  to 
remember  immigrants  in  their  seasonal 
prayers  and  sacrifices. 

“To  the  question:  ‘Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor?’Jesus’  answer  is  clear,”  the  cardinal 


said.  “As  his  disciples,  we  are  called  to 
attend  to  the  last,  littlest,  lowest  and  least 
in  society  and  in  the  church.  This  Lenten 
season,  join  me  in  committing  our 
Lenten  practices  to  making  room  for  the 
stranger  in  our  midst,  praying  for  the 
courage  and  strength  to  offer  our  spiritu- 
al and  pastoral  ministry  to  all  who  come 
to  us,  offering  our  prayer  and  support  for 
the  ones  in  our  midst  who,  like  Jesus, 
have  no  place  to  rest  their  heads.” 

Not  surprisingly,  the  cardinal’s  polit- 
ical statement  attracted  more  attention 
than  his  spiritual  plea.  For  those  who 
support  a crackdown  on  illegal  immigra- 
tion, the  cardinal’s  pledge  to  ignore  the 
House-approved  bill  sounded  suspicious- 
ly like  civil  disobedience.  Which  it  prob- 
ably is.  Interestingly,  there  has  been  little 
commentary  on  the  left  about  the  cardi- 
nal’s rather  bold  political  stance.  In 
another  circumstance,  on  another  issue, 
one  might  have  expected  some  commen- 
tators to  complain  about  this  apparent 
violation  of  church-state  separation. 

The  United  States  is  well  within  its 
rights  to  begin  a serious  conversation 
about  immigration.  How  much  is  too 
much?  Is  it  time  to  impose  limits,  not 
because  new  cultures  are  unwelcome,  but 
because  the  country  cannot  sustain  such 
huge  numbers  of  new  residents?  And 
what  of  the  12  million  illegal  immigrants 
who  are  already  here?  Should  we  make 
their  lives  even  more  difficult  and  hope 
they  will  go  back  where  they  came  from, 
or  should  we  concede  the  obvious  by 
offering  them  amnesty? 

These  are,  surely,  legitimate  topics 
deserving  of  serious  debate.  But  the 
House  bill  is  not  a conversation.  It  is  a 
draconian  response  to  concerns  about 
culture  and  security.  It  is  driven  by  post- 
9/11  fears  of  foreign  terrorists,  but  it 
would  mostly  affect  the  lives  of  people  we 
see  every  day — people  who  bus  tables  in 
restaurants,  look  after  children  not  their 
own  in  a park  or  tend  a neighbor’s  garden. 

As  the  descendants  of  Irish  immi- 
grants celebrated  their  heritage  in  mid- 
March,  it  surely  was  heartening  to  see 
that  some  of  them,  like  Cardinal 
Mahony,  took  the  time  to  remember 
today’s  immigrants.  What  better  way  to 
honor  the  sacrifices  of  their  ancestors? 

Terry  Golway 
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The  Catholic  Church  in  Japan  is  no  longer  an  orphan. 


A Church  at  the  Margins 

- BY  GARY  L.  CHAMBERLAIN  - 

I stepped  OUT  OF  MY  small  room  at  the  Maryknoll  Center  House  in  Tokyo 
and  turned  to  walk  down  the  hall.  In  the  dim  light  I could  make  out  three  fig- 
ures kneeling  on  the  floor  just  before  the  entrance  to  the  stairwell,  eyes  closed: 
two  Filipino  women  and  one  Filipino  man,  deep  in  prayer.  The  next  morning, 
as  I joined  two  of  the  Maryknoll  priests  for  breakfast  in  their  residence,  I found 
two  Brazilian  priests  at  the  table,  talking  briskly  in  Portuguese  and  occasionally  in 
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Japanese.  Earlier  in  the  week,  I had  come  across  a small  del- 
egation of  lawyers  and  teachers  from  the  Philippines  who 
had  gathered  at  Center  House  for  a conference  on  the 
rights  of  Philippine  immigrants.  And  almost  every  night, 
the  sign  would  go  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  building 
announcing  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous/Narcotics 
Anonymous  meetings  for  the  evening.  Such  is  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Japan,  ministering  to  many  people,  both  immi- 
grant and  native,  who  find  themselves  shunned  or  marginal- 
ized in  the  homogeneous  Japanese  society. 

This  was  my  fourth  trip  to  Japan  to  conduct  research  on 
environmental  and  family  planning  issues.  At  the  same  time, 
as  I learned  more  about  the  church’s  engagement  with 
Japanese  society,  I was  struck  more  and  more  by  the  tenacity 
of  this  church,  with  less  than  1 percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  by  its  efforts  to  reach  beyond  its  own  members.  And 
in  the  seven  years  since  my  last  visit  in  1998,  dramatic 
changes  have  also  taken  place  within  the  church  itself. 

Current  Trends 

Among  a Japanese  population  of  about  126  million,  the 
membership  of  the  Catholic  Church  stands  at  approximately 
850,000,  or  slighdy  less  than  0.66  percent,  a slight  increase 
over  the  1990  census.  Other  Christian  denominations  bring 
the  total  Christian  population  in  Japan  to  just  over  1 percent. 
For  the  past  30  years,  according  to  the  national  census,  the 
number  of  Japanese  Christians  has  remained  the  same,  while 
the  face  of  the  hierarchy  in  Japan  has  come  to  reflect  less  and 
less  the  European  imports  that  began  with  Francis  Xavier’s 
arrival  on  the  southern  island  of  Kyushu  in  1549.  In  fact,  all 
the  bishops  have  been  native  Japanese  since  just  before  World 
WarD. 

The  Japanese  bishops,  since  their  pronouncement  at  the 
1998  Assembly  for  Asia  of  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops,  have 
argued  for  more  inculturation  of  Christian  beliefs,  liturgy  and 
practices  in  modes  more  sensitive  to  the  Japanese  ethos.  The 
bishops  were  more  interested  in  a living  faith  than  in  truth, 
which  is  emphasized  in  the  Western  approach  to  faith  as 
belief  in  abstract  formulations.  While  Jesus  is  truly  the  way, 
the  truth  and  the  fife,  the  Japanese  bishops  wished  to  place 
emphasis  on  the  way  and  the  fife,  since  emphasis  on  the  truth 
can  be  divisive  and  rationalistic. 

Although  some  18  percent  of  Japanese  recently  reported 
that  they  are  “Christian  in  their  hearts,”  Western  formalities 
in  liturgy  and  practices  as  well  as  beliefs  often  prevent 
Japanese  from  joining  Western  churches.  The  ritual,  for 
example,  is  often  difficult  to  understand,  with  too  many 
words  and  not  enough  reflection  of  mystery.  At  the  same  time 
the  Catholic  Church  has  an  impact  far  beyond  its  numbers. 
The  church  operates  28  hospitals,  over  250  facilities  for  chil- 
dren, 26  homes  for  the  disabled  and  80  homes  for  the  aged. 
In  the  field  of  education,  the  church  maintains  571  kinder- 
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gartens,  55  primary  schools,  98  middle  schools,  114  high 
schools,  28  junior  colleges  and  17  universities,  which  in  total 
serve  over  350,000  students  of  various  ages. 

It  is  especially  in  its  work  with  the  poor,  marginal  and  out- 
cast peoples  that  the  church  in  Japan  gains  notice  for  its  mis- 
sion of  care,  mercy  and  justice.  Church  leaders,  mostly  laypeo- 
ple,  work  systematically  in  organizations  that  fight  discrimina- 
tion against  Koreans,  who  have  been  in  Japan  for  generations, 
and  against  widespread  negative  attitudes  about  the  disabled. 

Church  ministries  extend  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  day 
laborers,  mostly  men,  whom  Japan’s  “miracle”  economy  of  the 
1990’s  overlooked  and  who  in  today’s  sluggish  Japanese  econ- 
omy struggle  for  daily  survival.  When  I visited  a day  labor  cen- 
ter in  Osaka,  I saw  an  island  of  men  living  in  shelters  tighdy 
squeezed  together,  standing  in  long  lines  for  bread  and  soup, 
stripping  bark  from  trees  for  fuel.  Neglected  by  the  govern- 
ment and  most  members  of  Japanese  society,  these  men 
receive  support  from  Christian,  mosdy  Catholic,  workers. 

Christian  churches  are  among  the  few  institutions  in 
Japan  that  are  able  to  place  orphaned  children  in  a homoge- 
neous society  where  direct  Japanese  descent  is  highly  valued. 
Likewise,  the  Catholic  Church  has  become  one  of  the  few 
groups  that  accept  and  help  the  burakumin,  native  Japanese 
whose  ancestors  worked  in  areas  of  “pollution,”  such  as  tan- 
ning hides  and  slaughtering  animals.  One  evening  one  of  the 
priests  at  the  Maryknoll  parish  house  in  Kyoto  was  called  out 
to  plead  with  a Japanese  father  whose  daughter,  a Catholic, 
had  dared  to  pledge  her  love  for  a Catholic  burakumin. 

Similar  efforts  of  the  church  take  place  in  establishing 
alcohol  and  drug  recovery  programs  and  in  educating  the 
general  population  about  the  plight  of  foreign  workers,  legal 
and  illegal,  and  about  human  rights  abuses.  Catholic  church- 
es in  Japan  operate  many  centers  for  distribution  of  food  and 
clothing  as  well.  Caritas  Japan,  an  advocacy  and  relief  agency 
of  the  church,  is  involved  in  programs  on  H.I.WAIDS,  an 
issue  all  but  hidden  from  view  until  recently.  All  these  efforts 
witness  to  the  Gospel  message  of  care  and  justice  for  the  most 
marginal  of  peoples  and  gain  the  church  a great  deal  of 
respect  from  the  larger  society. 

New  Arrivals 

All  the  while,  however,  the  very  body  of  the  church  in  Japan 
is  changing  dramatically  because  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
foreign  workers  who  come  for  better  wages,  more  opportu- 
nities and  improved  living  conditions  for  themselves  and  for 
the  families  they  have  left  behind.  Very  often  these  workers 
undertake  the  dirty,  dangerous  and  difficult  work  that  the 
Japanese  themselves  avoid.  The  basic  demographics  reveal 
just  what  a challenge  the  church  in  Japan  faces. 

According  to  the  Bishops  Conference  figures  as  of  2005, 
some  449,000  of  the  Catholics  in  Japan  are  Japanese,  while 
565,712  are  foreign.  In  some  dioceses,  like  Tokyo  and  Osaka, 
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foreigners  make  up  almost  60  percent  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, while  in  Yokohama  there  are  almost  twice  as  many  for- 
eign-bom  Catholics,  and  in  Nagoya  nearly  three  times  as 
many.  Only  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Nagasaki,  the  birthplace  of 
Christianity  in  Japan  and  home  of  the  “hidden  Christians” 
who  practiced  underground  for  some  250  years  of  persecu- 
tion, do  Japanese  Catholics  significantly  outnumber  foreign- 
bom  Catholics. 

These  shifts  in  the  Catholic  population  present  both 
problems  and  blessings.  Almost  half  the  foreign-born 
Catholics  are  Brazilians,  and  a quarter  are  Filipinos.  The  rest 
are  divided  among  Koreans,  Peruvians  and  other 
groups.  This  “spread”  in  its  membership  presents 
language,  culture  and  social/political  issues  for 
the  church  in  Japan.  Priests  who  speak 
Portuguese,  English,  Spanish  and  other  lan- 
guages are  imported  for  services,  ministries  and 
other  aspects  of  church  fife.  St.  Ignatius  Church 
in  Tokyo,  for  example,  which  is  attached  to 
Sophia  University  and  staffed  by  Jesuits,  has  Mass  in  English 
and  Spanish  every  Sunday  in  addition  to  Japanese.  At  present 
these  differing  cultural  groups  maintain  their  own  separate 
identities  and  present  a Japanese  church  with  complex  prob- 
lems in  its  efforts  to  minister  to  Western  peoples  as  well  as  to 
attend  to  Eastern  sensitivities. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  increasing  diversity  presents  the 


church  in  Japan  with  opportunities  to  open  up  a closed, 
homogeneous  church  to  a broader  participation,  an  interna- 
tional church.  While  for  manyjapanese  Catholics  attendance 
at  Mass  often  conflicts  with  obligations  to  work  and  family 
and  is  low  on  any  given  Sunday,  foreign-bom  Catholics  look 
to  the  church  and  its  Sunday  services  as  the  cultural  center  for 
their  communities,  somewhat  as  immigrants  coming  to  the 
United  States  did  in  the  late  1800’s  and  early  1900’s. 
Through  its  many  forms  of  outreach,  from  English-lan- 
guage teaching  to  A.A.  meetings,  the  church  provides  a uni- 
fying element  for  people  in  a country  that  has  yet  to 


embrace  ethnic  diversity  and  is  at  times  fearful  of  foreign- 
ers. The  dilemma  is  well  exemplified  by  two  pastors:  one 
told  me  that  one-third  of  his  Philippine  choir  is  transient 
but  have  wonderful  voices,  while  another — rather  than 
attempt  to  assimilate  Filipinos  into  his  Japanese  popula- 
tion— told  them  to  build  their  own  church.  This  mixed, 
diverse  and  dynamic  church  in  Japan  will  continue  to  grow 
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in  its  own  ways,  and  its  influence  will  expand  as  it  continues 
its  works  of  charity  and  justice. 

Bold  Steps  by  the  Bishops 

The  Japanese  bishops  themselves  have  taken  some  bold 
steps  recently,  directing  their  voices  not  only  to  their  mem- 
bers, both  Japanese  and  foreign-born,  but  to  society  at 
large.  In  2001,  for  the  first  time,  the  bishops  directed  their 
major  statement,  Reverence  for  Life:  Message  for  the  Twenty- 
First  Century  fi’om  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Japan,  to  “all  of 
Japanese  society.”  The  long  document  takes  up  a host  of  dif- 
ficult issues:  the  drastic  decline  in  fertility  rates;  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  aging;  the  practice  of  enjo  kosai,  whereby 
teenage  girls  give  sexual  favors  to  older  men  to  earn  spend- 
ing money;  increases  in  child  abuse  and  suicides,  especially 
among  pressured  school  children. 

The  bishops  challenge  Japan  as  the  only  developed  soci- 
ety besides  the  United  States  to  have  a death  penalty;  they 
argue  for  increased  concern  and  policies  on  H.I.V./AIDS 
victims.  Recognizing  that  many  foreign-born  female  immi- 
grants are  brought  to  Japan  to  enter  the  “pink  world”  of 
prostitution  for  Japanese  men,  the  bishops  criticize  Japanese 
exploitation  of  poor  women  in  Japan  and  in  developing 
countries.  And  they  take  up  questions  of  abortion,  euthana- 
sia, embryonic  research  and  the  environment.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bishops  do  not  speak  in  dogmatic,  absolute  tones, 
but  recognize  the  many  positive  aspects  of  Japanese  society 


and  call  upon  that  society  to  honor  the  best  of  its  traditions. 
The  basis  for  their  voice  here  is  an  appeal  not  just  to  the 
Gospel  and  Christian  and  Catholic  teachings,  but  also  to 
basic  questions  of  respect,  community  and  the  common 
good. 

Since  the  publication  of  Reverence  for  Life  in  2001,  the 
bishops  have  issued  other  prophetic  statements,  such  as 
their  Call  for  a Peaceful  Solution  to  the  Problem  of  Iraq  in 
February  2003. 

The  church  in  Japan  has  gained  a new  maturity,  shed- 
ding much  of  its  Western,  largely  European  shape.  Many 
Japanese  Catholics  enjoy  Western  church  architecture,  as 
can  be  seen  in  Western  wedding  chapels  and  in  Tokyo’s  St. 
Mary’s  Cathedral,  designed  by  the  famous  Japanese  archi- 
tect Tange  (a  “giant,  cement  teepee,”  as  one  person 
described  it).  More  recently,  structures  show  more  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  Japanese — like  St.  Ignatius  Church  at  Sophia 
University,  built  in  1996,  with  a lotus  ceiling  and  stained 
glass  windows  with  scenes  from  nature. 

An  orphan  church  no  longer,  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Japan  today  stands  on  the  margins  along  with  other 
Christian  churches  in  terms  of  numbers,  but  nonetheless 
speaks  more  strongly  to  the  centers  of  power  in  Japan  on 
behalf  of  the  poor,  oppressed  and  marginalized.  Through  its 
witness  of  caring  and  social  ministries  it  provides  a power- 
ful incentive  for  more  Japanese  to  find  themselves 
“Christian  in  heart.” 
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Limbo,  Infants  and  the 
Afterlife 


Moving  beyond  an  old  hypothesis  by  Sidney  callahan 


Forty-some  years  ago,  at  the  baptism  of  our 
fourth  infant  son,  I murmured  a half-serious  doubt 
to  a fellow  graduate  student,  “Should  the  church 
really  be  baptizing  babies  without  their  aware- 
ness?” One  month  later  this  question  came  back  with  a 
vengeance,  when  on  my  28th  birthday  I discovered  our  baby 
dead  in  his  crib,  a victim  of  what  is  now  called  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome. 

In  this  crisis  of  pain  and  shock,  I found  great  consolation 
in  the  church’s  communal  faith  and  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism. I could  imagine  placing  Thomas  in  Christ’s  loving 
arms.  Had  not  Jesus  commanded  his  disciples  to  “let  the  lit- 
tle children  come  to  me,  and  do  not  stop  them;  for  it  is  to 
such  as  these  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs”  (Matt 
19:13)?  And  how  lovingly  Jesus  responded  to  distraught 
parents  as  he  healed  their  ill  children. 

I dwelt  on  the  scriptural  promises  that  in  God’s  coming 
kingdom  there  will  be  no  more  dying  of  infants,  and  every 
tear  will  be  wiped  away.  In  this  “not  yet”  time  before  the 
risen  life,  I could  take  courage  from  the  witness  of  other 
devout  women  who  had  lost  their  children  but  kept  their 
faith  in  the  God  who  loves  us  like  a mother. 


I identified  with  Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  even 
more  with  the  two  saints  whose  memorial  (appropriately) 
was  celebrated  on  my  dread  birthday,  Saints  Felicity  and 
Perpetua.  These  two  young  mothers  were  separated  from 
their  children  and  martyred  for  their  faith  in  a North 
African  Roman  amphitheater.  Perpetua  and  Felicity,  her 
servant,  went  steadfastly  to  the  arena  to  be  torn  apart  by 
wild  animals.  Perpetua  had  received  a vision  of  the  future 
life,  and  she  and  Felicity  were  confident  of  meeting  their 
Lord.  Felicity  had  given  birth  while  in  prison  and  went  to 
meet  her  death  still  streaming  milk,  a heroic  model  for  me 
as  a bereft  nursing  mother  flooded  in  milk  and  tears. 

In  our  family’s  crisis  we  were  also  helped  by  an  out- 
pouring of  practical  support  from  friends,  relatives,  neigh- 
bors and  the  priests  of  the  parish.  Slowly  we  were  able  to  go 
forward,  as  we  had  to  do,  with  three  little  boys  under  6 to 
take  care  of.  I could  identify  with  King  David,  who  wept, 
fasted  and  lay  prostrate  all  night  praying  for  the  life  of  his 
infant  son;  but  when  his  courtiers  finally  dared  to  tell  him 
that  the  child  was  dead,  David  rose  up.  He  ate,  washed, 
dressed,  went  to  worship  in  the  temple  and  explained  why 
to  those  who  attended  him:  “He  will  not  return  to  me,”  but 
“I  shall  go  to  him”  (2  Sam  12:23). 

journey  of  our  family,  sadness  was 
i and  baptism  in  the  next  four  years  of 
a daughter.  Life  must  triumph  over 
loved  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  New 
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York  and  became  incredibly  busy  raising  five  sons  and  a 
daughter,  completing  professional  degrees,  writing  books 
and  pursuing  demanding  careers.  Still,  the  theological  ques- 
tion of  suffering  and  the  problematic  challenge  of  infant 
death  never  receded  from  my  thoughts. 

Good  News,  but  the  Question  Remains 

Now  word  has  come  that  theologians  in  Rome  are  begin- 
ning to  reconsider  the  destiny  of  infants  who  die  without 
baptism.  This  is  good  news,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  demonstrates  that  the  church  since  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  understands  that  it  is  an  ever-reforming,  ever- 
learning  church,  continuing  its  pilgrimage  toward  an  ever 
fuller  understanding  of  God’s  infinite  graciousness. 
Christians  can  progress  toward  God  as  truth,  in  response  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  church  tradition,  reason  and 
human  experience — including  feminine  experience. 

For  me,  gratitude  for  the  solace  brought  by  the  church’s 
sacramental  practice  of  infant  baptism  does  not  solve  the 
question  of  the  future  of  the  unbaptized  babies  who  die;  nor 
even  more  crucially,  does  it  address  the  more  urgent  prob- 
lem of  the  destiny  of  all  the  human  beings  who  die  unbap- 
tized by  the  institutional  church.  It  seems  important  to  pro- 
pose that  the  discussion  of  baby  limbo  be  but  the  beginning 
of  a wider  theological  reconsideration  of  Christian  hopes 
for  the  afterlife. 

|The  Ministry  to  Ministers 


Sabbatical  Program 


At  this  point  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  growing  agree- 
ment that  unbaptized  babies  could  not  be  denied  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  It  is  too  hard  to  accept  a vision  of  the  risen 
Christ  reversing  his  loving  reception  of  children  or  ever 
deciding  to  deny  babies  the  presence  of  God’s  light.  Could 
we  imagine,  for  example,  that  if  we  had  not  had  Thomas 
baptized  in  the  first  weeks  of  his  life,  he  would  have  been 
eternally  separated  from  God,  from  his  baptized  siblings 
and  from  all  of  his  family?  Surely  this  would  contradict  the 
merciful  words  of  Christ,  who  said,  “Look,  I have  opened  a 
door  before  you  which  no  one  can  close”  (Rev  3:8). 

Even  now  the  church  has  moved  far  away  from  the 
harsh  and  pessimistic  stance  of  St.  Augustine,  who  thought 
that  most  of  mankind  would  be  damned,  including  some 
baptized  babies  who  died  before  the  age  of  reason.  To 
uphold  such  a view,  one  must  exaggerate  the  severity  of  the 
corrupting  effects  of  original  sin  and  see  human  nature  not 
as  wounded  but  as  completely  depraved.  This  older  view  of 
baptism  also  runs  the  risk  of  turning  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism into  an  isolated  act  of  magic. 

Yes,  baptism  can  be  affirmed  as  the  great  sacrament  of 
birth  that  incorporates  new  members  into  Christ’s  body.  But 
the  birthing  takes  place  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  blows  where  it  listeth.  To  insist  that  all 
the  unbaptized  will  be  denied  God’s  presence  limits  the 
reach  of  God’s  mercy  and  love  and  seems  to  be  a wrong- 
headed act  of  premature  foreclosure,  if  not  sinful  presump- 
tion. 

Newer  views  of  baptism  can  be  seen  in  the  present  pas- 
toral practice  of  baptizing  infants  only  if  there  will  be  a 
Christian  family  to  bring  up  the  child  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity. Few  now  think  that  agnostic  parents  who  do  not 
approve  of  their  infants  being  baptized  are  committing 
mortal  sin  or  dooming  their  children.  My  own  agreement 
with  the  new,  nonmagical  approach  to  baptism  has  with- 
stood the  grandmother  test.  While  I deeply  regret  that  I 
have  unbaptized  grandchildren,  I have  never  secredy  bap- 
tized a grandchild  in  the  bathtub  (with  the  counsel  of  my 
holy  pastor,  I might  add). 

Those  who  want  to  defend  older  views  about  the  neces- 
sity of  the  institutional  liturgical  act  of  baptism  for  salvation 
will  persist  in  defending  the  idea  of  limbo  as  essential.  They 
will  have  to  look  backward  to  find  supportive  statements  of 
long-dead  popes  and  out-of-print,  pre-Vatican  II  moral 
manuals.  I saw  such  an  approach  displayed  in  an  extremely 
conservative  newspaper  that  arrived  in  the  mail.  The  lead 
article  deplored  all  efforts  to  let  limbo  lapse.  These  fervent 
folks  (few  in  number,  I hope)  embrace  the  teachings  of  Pius 
X.  They  go  on  to  attack  the  statements  of  then-Cardinal 
Ratzinger,  who  thinks  that  the  concept  of  limbo  seems 
“unenlightened”  and  can  be  dropped,  since  “it  has  always 
been  only  a theological  hypothesis.” 
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In  this  newspaper’s  theological  perspective,  Cardinal 
Ratzinger,  now  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  is  a “dangerous  pro- 
gressivist”  and  part  of  the  liberal  conspiracy  that  is  ruining 
the  church.  This  pope,  along  with  Pope  John  Paul  II,  is 
castigated  for  being  influenced  by  that  “popular  mod- 
ernist,” Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar.  Balthasar  is  seen  as  a dan- 
ger because  he  has  dared  to  hope  that  all  might  be  saved. 

If  such  narrow  supporters  of  past  norms  were  to  win 
the  theological  arguments  over  limbo,  then  the  church 
would  have  to  be  seen  not  only  as  regressing  but  also  miss- 
ing out  on  an  important  chance  to  initiate  a spiritual  dia- 
logue with  modern  culture  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
human  life.  A clear  sign  of  the  times  can  be  found  in  the 
increasing  concern  and  interest  in  the 
United  States  about  what  happens 
after  death. 

A flood  of  new  novels,  plays,  televi- 
sion series  and  nonfiction  books  are 
focusing  on  the  existence  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  afterlife.  I can  hardly 
count  the  number  of  recent  novels  I 
have  read  that  feature  narrators  who 
are  dead.  Many  more  millions  of  books 
are  sold  that  purport  to  describe  the 
five  people  you  will  meet  in  heaven  or 
give  dramatic  accounts  of  near-death 
experiences  and  what  they  mean  for 
the  life  to  come.  Much  of  this  material 
offers  thin  gruel  and  slim  pickings  for 
those  seeking  spiritual  nourishment. 

Yet  another  development  evident 
in  the  present  cultural  mix  is  the 
spread  of  Eastern  and  indigenous  reli- 
gious influence.  Beliefs  in  karma  and 
reincarnation  are  entering  mainstream 
consciousness.  Or  perhaps  they  have 
never  left.  It  is  fascinating  to  note  that 
in  the  medieval  town  of  Montaillou, 
the  Inquisition  found  heretics  preach- 
ing reincarnation  and  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.  Such  beliefs  served, 
among  other  things,  to  console  griev- 
ing mothers  of  dead  infants;  they  were 
assured  that  the  souls  of  their  dead 
children  would  be  reincarnated  in 
their  subsequent  pregnancies. 

Modem  revivals  of  beliefs  in  reincar- 
nation should  not  be  dismissed  in  new 
theological  reflections.  Rather  they  can 
be  taken  as  the  signal  for  Christians  to 
take  seriously  the  insight  that  spiritual 
growth  takes  time  and  experience  that 


may  not  be  available  in  one  brief  fife. 

Growth  After  Death 

Christianity,  with  its  teaching  on  purgatory,  has  always 
accepted  the  belief  that  a chance  for  spiritual  growth  can 
exist  after  death.  At  the  very  least,  purgatory  is  defined  as  a 
process  of  purification  and  positive  transformation.  While 
limbo  for  babies  should  be  dropped  as  an  inadequate  theo- 
logical hypothesis,  a reconsideration  of  purgatory  could  be 
spiritually  important.  The  idea  that  more  opportunity  for 
positive  growth  beyond  the  end  of  this  life  implies  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  form  of  ongoing  dynamic  process  in  God’s 
“fullness  of  time.”  What  we  know  of  the  evolutionary  story 
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of  creation  seems  to  validate  the  possible  existence  of  con- 
tinuing spiritual  development  that  transcends  this  life. 

For  that  matter,  it  has  taken  billions  of  years  for  our 
human  species  to  evolve.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  believe  in 
some  form  of  universal  future  purgatory  to  conclude  that 
for  most  of  humanity  one  brief  lifetime  may  hardly  be 
enough  to  become  what  God  desires  us  to  be.  Moreover, 
millions  of  the  human  family  have  died  in  infancy,  or  mis- 
carried or  been  aborted;  they  have  not  had  a chance  to 
obtain  consciousness  or  self-awareness. 

Countless  others  of  those  who  have  been  born  and  sur- 
vived have  had  lives  that  were  stunted  and  afflicted  by  the 
ravages  of  disease,  injuries,  natural  disasters  and  sinful  acts 
of  evil.  These  lives  have  had  little  chance  to  develop  or  to 


hear  and  understand  God’s  good  news.  Are  these  deformed 
lives  never  to  have  a chance  to  grow  and  flourish?  I have 
faith  that  a maternal  and  loving  God  never  fails  in  the 
desire  or  the  creative  means  to  draw  beloved  creatures 
Godward.  God  never  suffers  from  empathy  fatigue. 

Moreover,  we  can  be  certain  that  no  spiritual  journey  is 
ever  taken  alone  in  a world  with  created  co-creators.  New 
thinking  on  the  afterlife  will  have  to  make  salient  the  com- 
munal cooperative  reality  of  Christianity.  St.  Paul  asserts 
that  “the  life  and  death  of  each  of  us  has  its  influence  on 
others”;  how  could  this  not  be  true  in  the  afterlife?  To  pray 
for  the  dead  and  invoke  the  help  of  the  saints  is  an  ancient 
Christian  practice  of  great  wisdom. 

Scientific  discoveries  of  the  embedded  and  entangled 
nature  of  matter  confirm  the  interactive 
ecology  of  spiritual  reality.  But  the  recent 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  gives  little 
attention  to  purgatory  and  not  much 
more  to  heaven.  (Limbo  rates  no  entry  at 
all.)  Instead  there  is  the  brief  assertion 
that  “the  mystery  of  blessed  communion 
with  God  and  all  who  are  in  Christ  is 
beyond  all  understanding  and  descrip- 
tion” (No.  1026).  This  must  surely  be 
true,  but  historians  of  the  faith  have  also 
pointed  out  that  attention  to  the  “all” 
could  be  ignored  in  the  exclusively  “theo- 
centric  heaven”  propagated  by  17th-cen- 
tury Protestant  divines. 

More  attention  now  can  be  paid  to  the 
assurances  of  the  catechism  that  “the 
blessed  continue  joyfully  to  fulfill  God’s 
will  in  relation  to  other  men  and  to  all 
creation”  (No.  1029). 

Surely,  this  is  where  St.  Therese  of 
Lisieux’s  intention  to  spend  eternity  doing 
good  works  on  earth  comes  into  play. 
Those  “roses”  she  sends  include  a mes- 
sage: Of  course  the  friends  of  God  con- 
tinue to  take  joy  in  healing  and  renewing 
creation.  If  we  meditate  enough  on  the 
mercy  and  love  of  a God  who  proclaims  “I 
am  making  all  things  new”  (Rev  21:5), 
then  we  can  envision  an  afterlife  where 
human  friendship  and  love  can  be  healing 
those  in  need  of  transformation. 

Perhaps  the  new  concern  for  infants  is 
the  beginning  of  a deeper  understanding 
of  God’s  mercy.  The  church  may  be  tak- 
ing to  heart  the  greatest  promise  of  love, 
“a  bruised  reed  I will  not  break  or  a flick- 
ering wick  extinguish.” 
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Love  in  a 
Fearful  Land 

A Guatemalan  Story 

Henri  Nouwen 

Photos  by  Peter  Weiskel 

A richly  illustrated  revised 
edition  of  Henri  Nouwen’s 
pilgrimage  to  a Mayan  town  in 
the  highlands  of  Guatemala. 

1-57075-642-2  paperback  $14.00 
March  2006 


There  Is  a Season 

Text  by  Joan  Chittister 
Art  by  John  August  Swanson 
“This  is  an  elegant  book, 
glorious  in  the  art  of  John  August 
Swanson  and  the  reflective  texts  of 
Joan  Chittister.”  — Arlene  Goetze, 
Catholic  Women’s  Network 


March  2006 


The 

Thomas  Merton 
Encyclopedia 


William  H.  Shannon 
Christina  M.  Bochan 
Patrick  F.  O'Connell 


The  Thomas  Merton 
Encyclopedia 

William  H.  Shannon, 
Christine  M.  Bochen,  and 
Patrick  F.  O’Connell,  editors 
“Every  lover  of  Thomas  Merton 
will  treasure  this  resource  for  its 
rich  trove  of  information.” 

— Lawrence  Cunningham 

1-57075-657-0  Now  in  paperback! 
With  a new  index  $35.00 
February  2006 


The  Lord  Is 
My  Shepherd 

Divine  Consolation  in 
Times  of  Abandonment 

Leonardo  Boff 

From  the  midst  of  darkness  and 
a time  of  fear  and  sorrow,  Boff 
expresses  a primordial  attitude  of 
faith  and  trust  in  a loving  God. 

1-57075-643-0  paperback  $15.00 
March  2006 


Brother  Roger  of  Taize 

Essential  Writings 

Selected  with  an  Introduction  by 
Marcello  Fidanzio 
“Very  few  people  in  a genera- 
tion manage  to  change  the  whole 
climate  of  a religious  culture, 
but  Brother  Roger  did  just  that.” 
—Rowan  Williams 

1-57075-639-2  paperback  $15.00 
February  2006 


On  Your  Mark 


On  Your  Mark 

Reading  Mark  in  the 
Shadow  of  the  Cross 

Megan  McKenna 
A master  storyteller  and  biblical 
scholar  explores  what  the  gospel 
of  Mark  says  to  us  today. 

1-57075-634-1  psperback  $20.00 
March  2006 


Dispossessed 

Life  in  Our  World’s  Urban  Slums 

Mark  Kramer 

A harrowing  and  compassionate 
look  at  life  on  the  edges  of  cities 
from  Mexico  City  to  Nairobi. 

1-57075-658-9  photographs 
paperback  $20.00 
January  2006 
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Maryknoll,  NY  10545 
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The  Sure  Way 
to  Peace  #, 
and  Justice 


Concern  for  the  poor  of  all 
religions  should  be  the  church ’s 
top  priority . 


BY  DENIS  MURPHY 

When  pope  benedict  xvi  was  elect- 
ed, and  celebrated  his  inaugural 
Mass  last  year,  I was  in  India.  Later  I 
visited  Thailand  and  Laos.  In  all 
three  countries  the  events  in  Rome  were  well  cov- 
ered in  the  local  media — perhaps  less  thoroughly  in 
Laos — though  only  about  1 percent  of  the  popula- 
tions of  these  countries  is  Catholic.  The  papacy  and 
what  the  pope  has  to  say  on  the  important  issues  of 
the  day  are  clearly  of  interest  to  people  in  Asia.  I 
wished,  when  I was  in  those  countries,  that  our  new 
pope  would  say  something  of  direct  interest  to  them 
and  to  the  billions  of  non-Christian  Asians,  especial- 
ly the  poor.  He  did  not,  but  no  one  can  speak  at  once 
about  all  necessary  matters. 

The  larger  question  is,  Does  the  church  have  a 
strong,  helpful  message  for  non-Christians  and  for 
the  poor  of  all  religions?  Many  priorities  are  dis- 
cussed in  Rome.  Freeing  people  from  poverty  is  one 
of  them;  good  relations  with  Muslims  and  other 
non-Christian  peoples  is  another;  the  re-evangeliza- 
tion of  the  West  in  an  effort  to  combat  its  material- 
ism and  rationalism,  its  “culture  of  death,”  is  still 
another.  In  my  view,  the  question  of  the  poor  of  the 
world,  all  poor  people  of  all  religions,  should  be 
given  top  priority. 

Calcutta — the  Problem 

At  the  start  of  the  papal  conclave  last  April  we  were  in 
Calcutta,  a once-grand  city  and  the  home  of  many  of 


DENIS  MURPHY  s coordinator  of  Urban  Poor  Associates 
in  Quezon  City,  Manila,  Phillipines. 


Filipinos  scavenge  amid  the  collapsed  mountain  of  garbage  called  the  Promised  Land 
in  Manila  on  July  12,  2005.  The  dump  fell  in  a few  days  earlier,  killing  at  least  115 
people  who  lived  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  rubbish. 
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India’s  great  poets  and  writers.  Sadly  and  slowly  it  has  become 
unravelled  and  run-down.  Many  cities  are  perhaps  as  poor  as 
Calcutta,  but  no  other  invites  the  visitor  to  meditate  on  the 
meaning  of  poverty  and  God’s  providence  as  strongly  as 
Calcutta  does.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  it  was  Mother  Teresa’s 
city.  Nothing  seems  to  change.  A woman  I interviewed  17 
years  ago  still  lives  on  the  same  patch  of  cracked  sidewalk  on 
Sudder  Street  opposite  the  national  museum.  She  was  a 
teenager  then  and  told  me  her  mother  and  father  had  lived  on 
the  same  spot  and  that  she  was  bom  there.  Now  she  has  two 
babies  of  her  own.  Across  the  street  from  the  woman  are  two 
old  and  neglected  Protestant  churches  dating  from  the 
1860’s.  Golden  shower  petals  cover  the  street  and  sidewalks 
every  morning  as  the  street  people  rise  from  sleep  and  start 
their  day. 

I visited  with  friends,  some  of  the  poorest  people  in  Asia, 
communities  of  urban  poor  families  evicted  from  their 
homes  along  a canal,  who  now  live  in  shabby  lean-tos  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  huts,  none  higher  than  a man’s  waist, 
stretched  as  far  as  we  could  see  down  the  street. 

I met  Chamon  Bibi,  43,  a Muslim  widow,  who  is  one  of 
the  evicted  people.  She  is  a ragpicker,  as  are  many  of  her 
neighbors.  While  we  talked,  her  severely  retarded  18-year- 
old  son  sat  on  the  street  at  our  feet.  We  asked  about  her  dif- 
ficulties, and  she  told  us  of  the  hunger,  insecurity  and  vio- 
lence in  their  fives,  and  their  problems  with  water  and  sani- 


tation. We  saw  women  nearby  pounding  spices  and  cooking 
on  fires  just  a foot  or  so  from  the  filth  flowing  in  the  gutter. 
Perhaps  40  other  poor  people  had  gathered  around  us. 
When  she  finished  talking,  we  asked  her,  ‘Why  is  this  hap- 
pening to  you  and  your  neighbors?  Are  you  angry?” 

No,  she  said,  it  was  their  fate.  “Everything  is  here,”  she 
told  us  tapping  her  head.  Friends  with  us  said  this  meant, 
“It’s  all  in  God’s  hands.”  She  talked  some  more,  and  then  she 
pulled  her  son  up  from  the  ground  and  left  us.  Later  we  vis- 
ited another  poor  area  and  a Hindu  man,  Balfi  Patra, 
answered  a similar  question  by  telling  us:  “We  are  not  angry 
at  what  happens.  It  is  our  karma.  We  must  have  done  some- 
thing wrong.” 

That  same  night  we  heard  on  television  that  the  new 
pope  had  fisted  his  papal  priorities  as  Christian  unity,  dia- 
logue with  other  religions  and  continuation  of  the  reforms  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  I cannot  help  wondering,  a year 
later,  what  difference  those  priorities  can  make  in  the  fives  of 
the  poor.  Does  our  church  have  nothing  more  hopeful  to  say 
to  the  1.5  billion  poor  people  of  Asia,  or  the  poor  of  the 
world? 

To  be  fair,  the  pope  did  mention  poverty  problems  in 
later  speeches,  and  it  is  too  early  to  say  anything  certain 
about  his  priorities.  Still  the  question  persists:  Does  the 
church  have  a message  for  the  poor  of  the  world?  Is  the 
church  a source  of  courage  and  hope  for  the  poor,  including 
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the  billions  of  non-Christian  poor?  Perhaps  the  quality  of  its 
message  for  the  poor  will  be  the  test  of  its  relevance  in 
today’s  world. 

What  can  the  church  say  that  will  help  the  poor  under- 
stand and  come  to  grips  with  their  problems — food,  health 
care,  education,  safety  for  their  children  and  joy  in  life?  Will 
the  church  and  all  those  who  speak  for  God  be  seen  by  the 
poor  to  be  on  their  side?  Will  the  church  reassure  the  poor 
as  Jesus  did,  even  when  he  spoke  of  the  end  of  the  world? 
Jesus  spoke  of  terrible  natural  disasters,  famine,  wars,  tor- 
ture, betrayal  and  martyrdom;  but  at  the  end  he  told  the 
people,  “Not  a hair  of  your  head  will  be  lost”  (Lk  21:18). 

I once  worked  with  the  Office  for  Human  Development 
of  the  Federation  of  Asian  Bishops  Conferences  and  am  well 
aware  that  for  35  years  the  Asian  bishops  have  advocated 
dialogue  with  the  poor  and  with  other  religions.  This  prac- 
tice flows  from  the  central  insight  of  the  conference,  first 
expressed  at  its  meeting  with  Pope  Paul  VI  in  Manila  in 
1970,  that  Asia  was  poor  in  material  resources  but  rich  in 
culture,  and  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  help  Asia  must  do  so 
with  deep  respect  and  in  dialogue.  The  first  officials  of  the 
Office  for  Human  Development  of  the  Federation  of  Asian 
Bishops  Conferences,  Bishop  Julio  Labayen  of  the 
Philippines  and  Bishop  Bunluen  Mansap  of  Thailand,  made 
their  work  for  development  into  a search  for  justice  and 
poor  people’s  participation. 

Zen  Spirit  Christian  Spirit 

St.  ^natius  Q^ctreat  cHousc 

251  Searingtown  Road  ♦ Manhasset,  NY  11030 

Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net; 

Web:  www.inisfada.net 

Two  6-Day  Retreats 
June  16-22,  2006 
August  4-10,  2006 

Zen  practice  integrating  Christian  life,  prayer  and  liturgy. 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi 

Silent  meditation  week-long  retreats  with  formal  instruction  and 
teaching.  Cushions  and  chairs  provided.  The  retreats  begin  with 
dinner  at  6:30  (June),  5:30  (August)  and  ends  with  lunch  at  noon. 
Cost  is  $355  private,  $255  semi  per  person.  Please  send  a $60 
deposit  four  weeks  in  advance  to  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House. 

Please  include  your  e-mail  address. 

“Kennedy’s  approach  is  theologically  sophisticated  and 
deceptively  simple,  the  work  of  a Christian  who  is  spiritually 
mature  and  a Zen  practitioner  of  advanced  training.” 

— James  Fredericks  in  Horizons,  The  Journal  of  the  College 
Theology  Society;  Villanova  University,  Spring  2002 

Regular  sittings:  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  at  7:30  p.m.; 

Thursdays  at  7 p.m.;  Sundays  at  8 a.m. 

Full  schedule  at  www.kennedyzen.org  and  www.inisfada.net. 

Inquiries:  roconnell8@aol.com,  (212)  831-5710. 


Giving  Priority  to  Work  With  the  Poor 

Church  people  who  work  with  the  poor,  from  pastoral  and 
social  action  at  the  grass  roots  to  the  highest  policy  levels, 
believe  freeing  people  from  poverty  should  be  the  church’s 
top  priority,  not  only  in  fulfilment  of  the  basic  Christian 
duty  to  love  our  neighbor,  but  as  a way  of  renewing  the 
whole  church.  They  believe  work  with  the  poor  is  the  surest 
way  to  reach  someday  the  world  of  peace  and  justice  we  all 
want. 

There  is  general  consensus  among  people  concerned 
with  the  poor  that  efforts  to  end  poverty  must  include 
empowering  the  poor  themselves  and  giving  them  an  influ- 
ential voice  in  the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives.  Many 
other  things  must  be  done,  but  empowerment  is  the  heart 
of  antipoverty  work,  and  other  services  should  support  this 
central  thrust.  The  church  is  one  of  the  few  international 
institutions  that  can  truly  help  empower  the  poor,  because 
it  enjoys  freedom  from  political  and  financial  powers  and 
possesses  a powerful  message  of  people’s  freedom  in  its 
Scriptures. 

All  significant  change  in  social,  economic  and  political 
matters  involves  conflict,  and  only  the  poor  have  the  moti- 
vation to  work  through  the  sacrifice  and  pain  involved  in 
bringing  an  end  to  poverty.  The  need  to  support  organiza- 
tions of  poor  people  in  their  struggle  for  a better  life  is 
deeply  entrenched  in  the  church’s  more  than  100-year-old 
support  of  labor  unions.  Putting  an  end  to  poverty  requires 
a wide  range  of  approaches,  including  research,  finance,  job 
creation  efforts  and  government  policy;  but  empowering 
the  poor  is  essential. 

As  communities  of  poor  people  come  together  to  solve 
their  problems,  they  will  discuss  social  values.  What  kind  of 
community  do  we  want;  what  do  we  do  about  our  poorer 
neighbors;  what  kind  of  leaders  do  we  want;  how  will  we 
deal  with  one  another  when  there  are  arguments?  Will  we 
respect  the  opinions  of  individual  persons  first  of  all,  or  will 
we  respect  only  politics  and  ideology?  The  values  engen- 
dered within  the  struggle  will  remain  far  longer  than  the 
values  taught  by  outsiders.  They  will  become  national  val- 
ues in  time  if  the  people  will  continue  to  work  for  them.  If 
the  church  is  wholeheartedly  involved  with  the  poor,  it  will 
have  great  influence  on  the  values  adopted.  If  it  is  not 
involved,  it  will  have  little  real  influence. 

Dialogue  With  Other  Religions 

Working  with  the  poor  is  probably  the  surest  way  to  have 
meaningful  dialogue  with  the  other  great  religions  of  the 
world,  including  Islam.  Experience  shows  that  the  core 
social  beliefs  of  all  the  great  religions  are  similar:  they  all 
believe  there  are  limits  on  private  property  and  that  no 
one  should  have  more  than  he  needs  while  others  go  hun- 
gry; they  all  want  justice,  equality,  fairness  and  respect  for 
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individual  dignity.  If  church  people  are  engaged  with  the 
poor  of  other  religions  they  will  find  that  when  it  comes  to 
discussions  about  values,  there  is  general  agreement. 

But  I do  not  believe  this  is  possible  in  discussions  of 
dogma.  Through  dialogue  with  other  religions  on  com- 
munity and  social  matters,  on  the  other  hand,  we  become 
friends.  After  that,  all  kinds  of  discussion  may  be  possible. 
While  in  India,  we  attended  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Proud,  the  oldest  and  largest  people’s  organization  in 
Bombay,  which  is  famous  for  bringing  together  Muslims, 
Hindus,  Christians,  Parsees  and  Jains  in  work  for  water 
taps,  letterboxes,  sanitation,  housing  and  reconciliation 
between  Muslims  and  Hindus  after  the  riots  in  1990. 
People  live  in  peace  with  one  another  and  trust  one  anoth- 
er. They  celebrate  one  another’s  religious 
holidays.  Joint  social  action  was  the  start- 
ing point. 

Direct  work  with  the  poor  in  the  slums 
and  villages  may  be  the  first  need,  but  the 
church  also  has  vast  influence  in  the 
Christian  West,  which  it  can  use  to  per- 
suade governments  to  condone  the  debts  of 
poor  countries,  end  wars,  eradicate  disease, 
open  markets  for  the  exports  of  poor  countries,  provide 
funds  for  schools  and  irrigation.  It  will  have  even  more 
motivation  to  do  this  advocacy  work  and  be  much  more 
credible  if  it  is  known  to  be  fully  committed  from  top  to 
bottom  to  the  alleviation  of  poverty. 

Spirituality/Theology 

The  church’s  increased  involvement  with  the  poor  will 
demand  a spirituality  and  a theology  for  such  work.  In 
poor  Catholic  countries  it  is  necessary  to  link  the  people’s 
deep  spirituality  with  work  for  justice.  Now  these  two 
currents  often  flow  in  two  different  directions.  The  link- 
ing of  spirituality  and  theology  should  assist  the  poor  who 
face  conflict  in  their  struggle  for  a better  life,  since 
change  inevitably  involves  conflict.  In  the  West  this  may 
help  middle-class  people,  caught  up  in  the  round  of  more 
work  with  less  security,  to  recognize  the  need  for  a sim- 
pler, prayerful  yet  productive  life. 

Giving  priority  to  the  problems  of  poverty  will  help  us 
understand  the  mysteries  behind  some  expressions  the 
church  has  used  for  years,  like  church  of  the  poor,  preferen- 
tial option  for  the  poor,  God’s  special  love  for  the  poor.  As  an 
Indian  Jesuit,  Samuel  Rayan,  used  to  say,  we  must  be  with  the 
poor  not  because  they  are  good,  but  because  God  is  there. 
What  do  these  words  and  phrases  really  mean?  Is  there  a 
solid  reality  behind  them,  or  are  they  rhetorical  flourishes? 
We  are  more  likely  to  discover  the  reality  or,  better,  have  it 
made  known  to  us,  if  we  work  with  the  poor.  These  phrases 
will  have  no  special  meaning  if  church  people  do  not  focus  on 


poverty.  Priority  for  work  with  the  poor  may  renew  the 
church.  Who  can  tell  now  what  changes  may  occur? 

A Two-Way  Street 

Fortunately,  work  with  the  poor  is  a two-way  process. 
Church  people  may  help  the  poor,  but  the  poor  also  enrich 
those  who  help  them.  A young  Jesuit  scholastic  from  China 
told  us  about  his  recent  25-day  stay  with  a family  in  the 
urban  slums  in  Baseco,  Manila.  Four  other  scholastics  were 
there  as  well. 

I did  nothing  for  them,  but  they  did  a lot  for  me. 
Their  life  became  my  life.  Their  condition  changed 
my  life,  my  way  of  living  and  my  attitude  towards 


life  and  people.  After  a fire  in  the  area,  we  helped 
the  people  distribute  food  packages.  We  also 
worked  digging  drainage  canals  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  It  was  very  hot.  We  were  not  able  to  do  great 
things  for  the  poor,  but  we  were  able  to  enter 
deeply  into  their  fife.  April  and  May  are  the  hottest 
times  in  the  Philippines.  This  is  my  fourth  year  in 
the  country,  but  only  this  year  did  I experience  the 
heat  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  very,  very  hot.  In  the 
past  I stayed  in  the  novitiate,  where  the  rooms  had 
very  high  ceilings  and  the  buildings  were  surround- 
ed by  trees.  In  Baseco  I suffered  from  the  heat,  but 
the  people  were  used  to  it.  No  problem  at  all  for 
them,  so  there  was  no  problem  for  me  also.  I can 
live  with  that.  I can  adjust  to  this  very  hot  weather. 

We  had  a saying  for  all  the  problems,  like  the  heat: 
“You  sweat,  I sleep,”  meaning,  I’m  not  going  to  let 
a little  heat  bother  me,  or  any  other  such  problems. 

I did  nothing  for  the  poor.  They  did  everything  for 
me. 

In  a church  committed  to  work  for  the  poor  of  all  reli- 
gions we  will  all  be  changed  for  the  better  in  ways  we  can- 
not foresee.  We  will  be  encouraged,  for  example,  to  lead 
simpler,  less  materialistic  fives.  In  this  regard,  the  people  of 
the  West  will  benefit  as  much  as  anyone.  Is  it  going  too  far 
to  suggest  that  if  priority  is  given  to  work  with  the  poor,  the 
church  will  find  that  it  has  come  to  grips  with  all  other  pos- 
sible priorities  also?  ® 


Vvork  with  the  poor  is  the  surest 
way  to  reach  someday  the  world  of 
peace  and  justice  we  all  want. 
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Richard  Rohr,O.F.M. 

RICHARD  ROHR,  o.F.m.,  a Franciscan  priest,  is  a popular  speaker  and  writer.  He  is  founder 
and  animator  of  the  Center  for  Action  and  Contemplation,  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 


BOOKS  by  Richard  Rohr 

Richard  Rohr 

1 From  Wild  Man  to 
1 Wise  Man 

-J® 

Reflections  on  Male  Spirituality 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.,  with  Joseph  Martos 

Wild  Man 

This  is  a major  revision  of  Father  Rohr’s 

Wise  Man 

classic  work  The  Wild  Man’s  Journey,  making 

it  even  more  useful  for  men’s  groups. 

B 1 6740  $12.95 

Hope  Against  Darkness 

The  Transforming  Vision  of  Saint 
Francis  in  an  Age  of  Anxiety 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. , with  John  Feister 

Father  Rohr  brings  Franciscan  spirituality 
to  bear  on  the  issues  of  our  time. 

B 1 6485  $1  1.95 

Jesus’  Plan  for  a New  World 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.,  with  John  Feister 

The  secret  to  understanding  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  says  Rohr,  is  to  understand 
what  Jesus  was  about  when  he  preached  it. 

B 1 6203  $1  1.95 

Radical  Grace 

Daily  Meditations  by  Richard  Rohr 

Edited  by  John  Feister 

The  408  selections  follow  the  liturgical 
cycle.  B 1 6257  $16.95 


Why  Be  Catholic? 

Understanding  Our  Experience  and 
Tradition 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.,  and  Joseph  Martos 

Rohr  and  Martos  are  attentive  both  to  the 
significance  of  faith  and  to  the  challenges  of 
contemporary  life.  B 1 6 1 0 1 $9.95 

The  Great  Themes  of 
Scripture 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.,  and 
Joseph  Martos 

Old  Testament  B 1 6085  $10.95 
New  Testament  B 1 6098  $10.95 


AUDIO  PRESENTATIONS  by  Richard  Rohr 


Breathing  Under 
Water 

Spirituality  and  the  12  Steps 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 


© 


Rohr  identifies  the  1 2-Step  program  as  the 
“truly  authentic  American  contribution  to 
spirituality.”  2 cds:  A0 1 60  $22.95 


Richard  Rohr  on 
Transformation 

Collected  Talks:  Volume  One 


A 


Rohr  develops  aspects  of  transformation  in 
four  talks:  Jesus:  Forgiving  Victim,  Transforming 
Savior,  The  Spirituality  of  Imperfection,  The 
Maternal  Face  of  God,  and  Dying:  We  Need  It 
for  Life.  4 cds:  A6320  $29.95 


Richard  Rohr  on 
Scripture 

Collected  Talks:  Volume  Two 

Rohr  develops  themes  based  in  the 
Scriptures  in  four  talks:  Faith  in  Exile:  Biblical 
Spirituality  for  Our  Times,  Hearing  the  Wisdom 
of  Jesus,  The  Parables:  Letting  Jesus  Teach  Us, 
and  Love  Your  Enemy.The  Gospel  Call  to 
Nonviolence.  4 cds:  A6340  $29.95 

Letting  Go 

A Spirituality  of  Subtraction 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

In  our  culture  “the  good  life”  means  getting 
more.  Rohr  challenges  listeners  to  subtract — 
to  release  whatever  hinders  us  from  follow- 
ing Christ.  8 cds:  A42I0  $37.95 


Rebuild  the  Church 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  called  by  Jesus  to 
“rebuild  my  Church.”  Rohr  invites  us  to 
rebuild  the  Church  in  the  Third  Millennium. 
5 cds:  A63I0  $33.95 


ORDER  TOLL-FREE:  1-800-488-0488 

http://catalog.americancatholic.org 


I DOING  THE  RIGHT 
THING  AT  WORK 

I A Catholic’s  Guide  to 
Faith,  Business  and  Ethics 
I James  L.  Nolan 
Doing  the  right  thing  at 
I work  isn’t  always  easy. 

] In  a five-point  program 
■ Nolan  calls  on  readers  to 
I examine  their  own  level 
of  self-awareness,  to  expand  their  horizons, 
engage  with  others,  build  community  and 
incorporate  prayer  into  one’s  daily  life  and  in 
the  workplace. 

“Real  ethical  situations  encountered  by 
contemporary  business  leaders  make  Nolan’s 
thoughtful  book  interesting  and  practical  read- 
ing... suitable  for  personal  meditation  and 
group  reflection.” — Rev.  John  W.  Crossin, 
O.S.F.S.,  PH  D.,  executive  director,  Washington 
Theological  Consortium  B 1 6676  $12.95 


VATICAN  II  TODAY 
Calling  Catholics  to 
Holiness  and  Service 
Edited  by  Judy  Ball  and 
Joan  McKamey 
Vatican  II  Today  explores 
the  documents  and  vision 
of  the  Council  concern- 
ing Catholic  identity,  the 
Mass,  sacraments,  ecu- 
menism/interfaith relations,  Scripture,  ministry. 
Church,  discipleship  and  more.  Contributors 
include  Virginia  Smith,  Diane  Bergant,  C.S.A., 
Bishop  Robert  F.  Morneau, Thomas  Richstatter, 
O.F.M., John  Roberto, William  H.  Shannon, 
Karen  Sue  Smith,  Brennan  and  Marie  Hill,  and 
Jack  Wintz,  O.F.M.  B 1 6670  $10.95 


APOCALYPSE 

A Catholic  Perspective 
on  the  Book  of 
Revelation 

Stephen  C.  Doyle,  O.F.M. 

Doyle  offers  a Catholic 
approach  to  deciphering 
the  often-misunderstood 
Book  of  Revelation.  He 
examines  the  text  in  light 
of  its  original  language,  explains  what  the 
human  author  meant  to  communicate,  and 
determines  the  literary  form  used  and  its 
influence  on  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

B 1 657 1 $16.95 


WHAT  JESUS  SAID 
AND  WHY  IT 
MATTERS  NOW 

Timothy  D.  Fallon 

Fallon  reflects  on  seven 
Gospel  stories  (the 
temptation  in  the  desert, 
the  transfiguration,  the 
woman  at  the  well,  the 
cure  of  the  man  born 


I BEING  CATHOLIC 

How  We  Believe, 
Practice  and  Think 

I Archbishop  Daniel  E, 

1 Pilarczyk 

I Archbishop  Pilarczyk 
I teaches  the  basics  of 
| Catholicism  in  clear,  con- 
e language.  In  three 
I parts:  Believing  (the  great 
mysteries  of  the  faith),  Practicing  (the  sacra- 
ments, prayer  and  traditions)  and  Thinking 
(how  to  apply  the  insights  of  faith),  Pilarczyk 
offers  pastoral  reflections  on  the  fundamentals 
of  Catholicism.  B 1 6708  $ 1 7.95 


blind,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  passion  and 
the  resurrection)  and  asks  questions  to  make 
each  story  a part  of  the  reader’s  life. 

B 1 6673  $13.95 
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YOUR  SPIRITUAL 
GARDEN 

Tending  to  the  Presence 
of  God 

A Six-Week  Daily  Life 
i Retreat 

Pegge  Bernecker 
The  Bible  is  rich  with  gar- 
den imagery.  Bernecker 
offers  a six-week  retreat 
designed  to  release  the  inner  gardener  in  all  of 
us.  She  teaches  us  to  tend  our  spiritual  gardens 
and  ultimately  cultivate  our  relationship  with 
our  “Master  Gardener.”  B 1 67 1 6 $ 1 2.95 


CONSCIENCE  IN 
CONFLICT 
How  to  Make  Moral 
Choices  (3rd  Revised 
Edition) 

Kenneth  R.  Overberg,  S.J. 
Foreword  by  Bishop 
William  A.  Hughes 

“What  ought  we  to  do?” 
Jesuit  theologian  Kenneth 
Overberg  tackles  this  question  and  the  gray 
area  surrounding  ethical  dilemmas  by  providing 
a readable  and  up-to-date  process  for  coming 
to  decisions  about  crucial  contemporary  per- 
sonal and  social  questions.This  new  edition 
includes  additional  material  on  terrorism, 
health  care  and  end  of  life  issues. 

B 1 6723  $14.95 


ST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER  PRESS 

28  W.  Liberty  Street 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 

800-488-0488 

http://www.americancatholic.org 


PRIESTS,  PROPHETS 


AND  SAGES 


Catholic  Perspectives  on 
the  Old  Testament 


Leslie  J.  Hoppe,  O.F.M. 


Testament  say  about 
God?  Are  the  Israelites 


really  the  “chosen  peo- 
ple”? Did  everything  in 
the  Old  Testament  really  happen?  Was  Jonah 
really  swallowed  by  a great  fish?  Seeking  to 
help  bridge  the  gap  between  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  Israelites  and  ours  today.  Priests 
Prophets  and  Sages  addresses  these  and  many 
other  commonly  asked  questions  about  the 
Old  Testament.  B 1 6697  $ 1 0.95 


THOMAS  MERTON 
lN|! An  Introduction 
William  H.  Shannon 
Foreword  by  Robert  Toth 
This  is  a primer  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Thomas 
Merton.  Shannon  pres- 
ents Merton’s  life  story, 
the  major  themes  of  his 
writings,  and  a possible 
order  for  reading  his  books  as  one  enters  into 
the  huge  library  of  Merton  work. 

B 1 67 10  $16.95 
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RECENT  BOOK  RELEASES^ 


HEALING  TROUBLED 
HEARTS 

Daily  Spiritual  Exercises 
Lyn  Holley  Doucet 
This  fifteen-week  program  for 
individuals  or  groups  calls  us  to 
take  a break  from  our  harried 


lives  and  embrace  life  renewed.  Each  day’s 
entry  begins  with  an  inspirational  quote  and 
contains  a meditation,  suggestions  for  journal- 
ing or  reflection,  and  ends  with  a prayer. This 
adaptable  program  works  for  groups  or  indi- 
viduals. B 1 66 1 2 $ 1 3.95 

I MY  joy  my  sorrow 

L Karen  Ann’s  Mother 

[ Remembers 

Julia  Duane  Quinlan 

Foreword  by  Bishop  Frank 
MY  jOY,  Rodimer 
“Sorrow  . . . . . ..  ^ 

In  this  memoir  Julia  Duane 
Quinlan  recalls  not  only  Karen  Ann  Quinlan’s 
life  and  long  death,  but  her  own  ordinary 
beginnings  that  helped  form  a deep  inner  faith. 
Julia  Quinlan  chronicles  her  joy  and  sorrow 
and  how  she  used  the  tragedy  of  her  daugh- 
ter’s life  to  change  the  lives  of  countless  oth- 
ers. B 1 6663  $14.95 


— — CELEBRATING  FAITH 

ukiiatihc  Year-Round  Activities  for 
O - Catholic  Families 
ciraouc  1 Mary  Crank  Farrell 

For  each  holiday,  season,  mile- 

W|  stone  or  celebration,  both 
I religious  and  secular,  Farell 
provides  family-friendly  activities  and  reflec- 
tions for  parents  to  share  their  Catholic  faith 
with  their  young  children. Topics  include: The 
New  Year,  Lent,  Easter,  Ordinary  Time,  Labor 
Day,  Back-to-School,  Autumn  Ember  Days,  and 
Advent  and  Christmas.  B 1 666 1 $ I 1 .95 


[I 

Services  , 
Parishes  f 


PRAYER  SERVICES  FOR 
PARISHES 

^ Karen  Berry,  O.S.F. 

In  seven  sections  Berry  offers 
flexible  services  for  parish  min- 
II  , . if  isters:  Prayer  Services  for  the 
Liturgical  Year,  Prayer  Services 
for  Seasons  and  Holidays,  Praying  With  Special 
Saints,  Prayer  Services  for  Religious  Education, 
Prayer  Services  for  Parish  Groups,  Prayer 
Services  for  Sacraments,  and  Prayer  Services 
for  Special  Concerns.  B 1 6586  $9.95 


r | THROUGH  THE  YEAR 
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WITH  OSCAR  ROMERO 

Daily  Meditations 

Translated  by  Irene  B.  Hodgson, 
Ph.D. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the 
assassination  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  of  San  Salvador,  his  words  con- 
tinue to  challenge  us. This  volume  presents  a 
selection  of  texts  from  the  slain  archbishop’s 
homilies,  one  reading  per  day  for  a year  of 
reflection  and  personal  prayer.  B 1 6695  $ 1 2.95 

GOD,  I HAVE  ISSUES 
50  Ways  to  Pray  No  Matter 
How  You  Feel 
Mark  E.Thibodeaux,  S.J. 

God,  I Have  Issues  is  a call  to 
prayer  using  our  emotions.  “It 
is  a great  idea  to  pray  with  our 
emotions.  We  believe  that  God  loves  us  so 
much  that  he  became  one  of  us.  He  desired  so 
much  to  be  a part  of  our  lives  that  he  stepped 
into  the  murky  waters  of  humanity,”  says 
Thibodeaux.  B 1 6536  $12.95 

l HERE  ON  THE  WAY  TO 
j THERE 

A Catholic  Perspective  on 
I Dying  and  What  Follows 
I William  H.  Shannon 
“there™  ^is  gentle,  witty  book, 

William  Shannon  tackles  essen- 
tial questions.  How  can  a mature  consideration 
of  death  contribute  to  a richer,  more  complete 
life?  How  can  we  face  the  inevitable  (for  our- 
selves and  others)  with  good  sense,  dignity  and 
faith?  What  do  we,  as  Catholics,  believe  about 
life  after  death?  B 1 6596  $ 1 2.95 


FRANCISCAN 

THE  HUMILITY  OF 
GOD 

A Franciscan  Perspective 

Ilia  Delio,  O.S.F. 

The  Humility  of  God:  A Franciscan 
Perspective  is  a treatment  of  a 
Franciscan  theology  of  divine 
humility. Through  the  lens  of  St.  Bonaventure’s 
theology,  Delio  searches  for  God  today  “in  a 
fast-paced,  scientific  world  that  in  many  ways 
views  God  as  an  unnecessary  hypothesis.” 

B 1 6675  $13.95 

FRANCISCAN  PRAYER 

Ilia  Delio,  O.S.F. 

Ilia  Delio  clearly  outlines 
| what  it  means  to  pray  as  a 
Franciscan.  She  brings  to  light 
the  “contemplative,”  “cosmic” 

I and  “evangelizing”  aspects  of 
Franciscan  prayer.  “A  significant  contribution, 
beautifully  presented.” — Lawrence  S.  Cunningham 
B 1 66 1 4 $12.95 

FRANCIS  AND  CLARE 
IN  POETRY 
An  Anthology 

Edited  by  Janet  McCann  and 
David  Craig 

Foreword  by  Murray  Bodo, 
O.F.M. 

This  is  a comprehensive  collection  of  poems 
written  by  and  about  Saints  Francis  and  Clare. 
The  poetry  in  this  anthology  is  as  timeless  and 
memorable  as  the  masters  who  wrote  them. 

B 1 6635  $14.95 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI 

Writer  and  Spiritual  Master 

Thaddee  Matura,  O.F.M., 
Translated  by  Paul  Lachance, 
O.F.M. 

Foreword  by  Jean-Francois 
Godet-Calogeras 

So  many  study  Francis’  life,  yet  not  until 
recently  have  theologians  begun  to  take  seri- 
ously Francis’  simple,  yet  powerful  words 
about  God,  the  Trinity  and  the  Christian  jour- 
ney. This  book  shows  how  this  simple  and  une- 
ducated man  left  behind  a body  of  writing. 

B 1 6660  $7.95 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE,  OR  ORDER  DIRECT. 


NEW  AUDIOBOOKS 


RIDING  THE 

WT:^ m 

§ 

DRAGON 

JOAN  D.  tHl  t-llSILIi.  ^ * 

10  Lessons  for 

Wrpd  hv  V ^ 

Riding  ^ 

1,6  Dragon 

Inner  Strength  in 
Challenging  Times 

Robert  J.  Wicks 
Read  by  the  author 

Robert  Wicks  offers  help  with  life’s  difficulties — 
the  dragons  that  escape  from  the  cave. You’ll 
find  guidance  to  engage  your  problems  and 
grow  through  them,  to  ride  those  dragons 
rather  than  slay  them.  3 cds:  A 1 6754  $24.95 


I SCARRED  BY 
STRUGGLE, 
TRANSFORMED 
BY  HOPE 

I Joan  D.  Chittister 
1 Read  by  the  author 

Building  on  the  bib- 


lical story  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  God  and  on 
the  story  of  her  own  battle  with  life-changing 
disappointment,  Sister  Joan  explores  the  land- 
scape of  suffering  and  hope. 

5 cds:  A 1 6750  $33.95 


GIFT  OFTHE 
RED  BIRD 

The  Story  of  a 
Divine  Encounter 
Paula  D’Arcy 
Read  by  the  author 
When  Paula  D’Arcy 
lost  her  husband  and  baby  in  a car  crash,  she 
began  an  inner  search  for  a faith  that  was 
stronger  than  fear.  Grief,  she  shows  us,  is  an 
ongoing  process.  3 cds:  A 1 677 1 $24.95 


HENRI  J.M.  NOUWEN 

THE  RETURN 
OFTHE 

PRODIGAL  SON 
A Story  of 
Homecoming 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 
Read  by  Dan 
Anderson,  O.F.M. 

Nouwen  illuminates  the  parable  of  the  Return 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  we  discover  anew  the 
reality  of  God’s  unconditional  love. 

4 cds:  A 1 6738  $29.95 

WITH 
BURNING 
HEARTS 
A Meditation  on 
the  Eucharistic  Life 
Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 
Read  by  Dan 
Anderson,  O.F.M. 
Nouwen  uses  the  story  of  the  disciples  on 
their  way  to  Emmaus  to  offer  us  a richer 
understanding  of  the  Eucharist. 

2 cds:  A 1 6707  $20.95 

OUT  OF 
SOLITUDE 
Three  Meditations 
on  the  Christian  Life 
Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 
Foreword  by 
Thomas  Moore 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 
Three  scripture-based  meditations  show  how 
it  was  in  solitude  the  Jesus  found  the  courage 
to  follow  God’s  will,  not  his  own. 

I cd:  A 1 6690  $16.95 


WITH  OPEN 
HANDS 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 

With  gentle  simplic- 
ity Nouwen  invites 
to  release  our  tight- 
ly clenched  fists  and  open  our  hands  to  God. 

I cd:  A 1 6692  $16.95 

REACHING 
OUT 

Three  Movements 
of  the  Spiritual  Life 
Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 

Nouwen  describes 
three  movements  in  our  search  for  union  with 
God.  4 cds:  A 1 6796  $29.95 

HERE  AND 
NOW 

Living  in  the  Spirit 
Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen 
Read  by  Murray 
Bodo,  O.F.M. 

The  spiritual  life  is 
not  a life  then  and  there,  but  a life  here  and 
now.  3 cds:  A 1 6733  $24.95 
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OUR  GREATEST 
GIFT 

A Meditation  on 
Dying  and  Caring 
! Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen 
Read  by  Murray 
Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Nouwen  takes  a personal  look  at  mortality 
and  shares  his  own  experiences  with  aging, 
loss,  grief  and  fear.  3 cds:  A 1 6795  $24.95 

THE  INNER 
VOICE  OF  LOVE 
A Journey  Through 
Anguish  to  Freedom 
Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen 
Read  by  Murray 
Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Written  during  a period  when  God  seemed 
entirely  unreal,  this  book  is  a spiritual  aid  for 
all  who  have  to  live  through  a dark  night  of 
the  soul.  2 cds:  A 1 6752  $20.95 

ETERNAL 
SEASONS 

A Liturgical  Journey 
with  Henri  J.M. 
Nouwen 

Edited  by 
Michael  Ford 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 

Eternal  Seasons  gathers  selections  from 
Nouwen’s  books  to  facilitate  reflection  and 
prayer  in  harmony  with  the  liturgical  year. 

4 cds:  A 1 6645  $29.95 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE  OR  ORDER  DIRECT.  SEETHE  BACK  PAGE  OF  THIS  INSERT  FOR  DETAILS. 
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i.  AUDIOBOOKS  BY  RONALD  ROLHEISER 


FORGOTTEN 
AMONG THE 
LILIES 

Learning  to  Love 
Beyond  Our  Fears 

Ronald  Rolheiser, 
Read  by  Jim 

Luken 


Rohlheiser  explores  the  obsessions  that  often 
dominate  our  lives  and  offers  guidance  for 
learning  to  leave  our  fears,  anxieties,  and  guilt 
“forgotten  among  the  lilies.” 


THE  RESTLESS 
HEART 
Finding  Our 
Spiritual  Home  in 
Times  of  Loneliness 
Ronald  Rolheiser; 
O.M.I.,  Read  by  Paul 
Smith 


Rolheiser  identifies  different  types  of  loneliness 
and  offers  a distinctly  Christian  approach  to 
living  an  examined,  involved  life. 

5 cds:  AI6650  $34.95 


THE  HOLY 
LONGING 

The  Search  for 
Christian  Spirituality 

Ronald  Rolheiser; 
O.M.I.,  Read  by  Bill 
Loran 

Rolheiser  defines  how  spirituality  impacts 
every  aspect  of  the  human  experience.  He 
combines  good  sense  with  understanding  to 
help  all  of  us  who  struggle. 

9 cds:  A 1 6566  $42.95 

! Against  an  AGAINST  AN 

Infinite  Horizon  INFINITE 

HORIZON 

The  Finger  of  God  in 
Our  Everyday  Lives 
Ronald  Rolheiser; 
Read  by  Bill  Loran 
Rolheiser  shares  a vision  of  “the  timeless  in  the 
everyday,  providence  in  our  common  encoun- 
ters, Gethsemane  in  our  common  pains,  des- 
tiny in  our  common  loves,  the  building  of 
cathedrals  in  our  common  work,  the  finger  of 
God  in  our  common  stories,  and  our  common 
unfinished  symphony  as  part  of  the  great  eter- 
nal symphony  of  God.”  6 cds:  A 1 6565  $39.95 


SHATTERED 
LANTERN 
Rediscovering  a Felt 
Presence  of  God 

Ronald  Rolheiser; 
O.M.I.,  Read  by  Bill 
Loran 


Rolheiser’s  goal  is  to  reawaken  our  sense  of 
God  all  around  us.  He  sees  the  presence  of 
God  as  dependent  upon  “purity  of  heart”  and 
being  free  of  “unhealthy  narcissism,  excessive 
pragmatic  concern  and  restless  distractions.” 
6 cds:  A 1 6564  $39.95 


HOWTO  ORDER 

MAIL: 

FILL  IN  THE  INFORMATION  BELOW.  MAIL 
TO:  ST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER  PRESS, 

28  W.  LIBERTY  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OH 
45202. 

PHONE: 

1-800-488-0488,  M-F,  8:00  A.M.TO  5:00  P.M. 

FAX: 

24  HOURS  A DAY:  1-5 1 3-241 -I  197. 

INTERNET: 

WWW.AMERICANCATHOLIC.ORG 


.CUP  HERE. 


ORDER  FOR 

M 

Four  Convenient  Ways  to  Order 

MAIL  Fill  in  order  information  (quantity,  method  of  payment  and  shipping  name  and 
address).  Mail  to  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press,  28  W.  Liberty  Street,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
PHONE  1-800-488-0488  M-F,  8:00  a.m.to  5:00  p.m.  FAX  1-51 3-241-1  197 
OR  ORDER  ONLINE  AT  http://catalog.americancatholic.org 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  (CHOOSE  ONE.) 

O Please  bill  my  parish,  school  or  other  institution  at  the 
address  at  left. 

O Please  bill  my  credit  card. 

O MasterCard  OVisa 
NAME  (as  it  appears  on  card) 

QUANTITY 

ORDER  NUMBER 

TITLE 

PRICE 

TOTAL 

ACCOUNT  NUMBER 

EXPIRATION  DAYTIME  PHONE 
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Thirst 

The  fifth  in  a series  for  Lent  and  Easter 


SITIO.  “I  THIRST”  (John  19:28). 
This  is  the  shortest  of  Jesus’  say- 
ings from  the  cross,  but  it  says 
everything.  Dehydration  from 
sweating,  bleeding,  shock,  asphyxia  and 
acidosis  produced  a thirst  beyond  all 
telling.  To  contemplate  that  thirst  is  to  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  paschal  mystery,  the 
culmination  of  humanity’s  long  search  for 
living  water. 

“My  soul  thirsts  for  God,  the  living 
God”  (Ps  42:2).  Biblical  history  is  a chron- 
icle of  thirst.  The  patriarchs  were  nomadic 
well-diggers.  In  the  desert  and  later  in  the 
promised  land,  thirst  brought  the 
Israelites  time  and  again  to  the  edge  of 
mutiny,  time  and  again  to  a desperate 
hope:  “Why  did  you  bring  us  up  out  of 
Egypt,  to  kill  us  and  our  children  and  our 
cattle  with  thirst?”  (Exod  17:3).  “Shall  I 
now  die  of  thirst,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  uncircumcised?”  (Judg  15:18).  The 
prophets  saw  God’s  hand  in  drought  as  in 
pestilence  and  read  signs  of  his  mercy  in 
every  deliverance  from  thirst.  The  thirst  of 
the  psalmist  is  a longing  to  be  admitted  to 
God’s  presence;  the  thirst  of  the  sages  is  a 
longing  for  understanding  and  truth;  the 
thirst  of  Dives,  the  rich  man  of  Luke’s 
parable,  is  a longing  for  respite  from  hell. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  and  thirst  is  the  beginning  of  fear 
of  the  Lord. 

The  King  David  legends  include  a 
curious  anecdote  about  David’s  thirst 
recounted  in  the  noncanonical  Fourth 
| Book  of  Maccabees  (3:17-18).  During  his 
1 campaign  against  the  Philistines,  David 
^ conceived  an  irrational  desire  to  quench 
= his  thirst  from  the  enemy’s  springs.  Two 
o brave  soldiers,  risking  their  lives  on  the 
< errand,  sneaked  into  the  enemy  camp  and 
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stole  water  for  their  king;  but  upon  their 
return  David  repented  of  his  folly  and 
poured  out  the  water  as  an  offering,  thus 
demonstrating  that  “the  temperate  mind 
can  conquer  the  drives  of  the  emotions 
and  quench  the  flames  of  frenzied  desires; 
it  can  overthrow  bodily  agonies  even  when 
they  are  extreme,  and  by  nobility  of  reason 
spurn  all  domination  by  the  emotions.” 
Here  is  an  ideal  picture  of  sovereign  rea- 
son conquering  the  thirsts  of  the  flesh. 

Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 


conquer  his  thirst  but  submitted  to  it, 
recapitulating  Psalm  22  (“My  God  my 
God,  why  have  you  abandoned  me?...  As 
dry  as  a potsherd  is  my  throat,  my  tongue 
sticks  to  my  palate;  you  lay  me  in  the  dust 
of  death”)  and  Psalm  69  (“for  my  thirst 
they  gave  me  vinegar”),  and  taking  upon 
himself  the  thirst  of  Ishmael,  Abraham’s 
beloved  and  rejected  son,  and  the  thirst  of 
Dives  the  damned. 

What  does  it  mean  for  the  God-man 
to  thirst?  It  is  easy  to  imagine  Jesus’  thirst 
being  all  on  the  human  side.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  Christ’s  parched  flesh  tearing 
away  from  his  divine  nature,  like  an  over- 
dried  goatskin  separating  from  the  head  of 


a drum.  Yet  if  our  thirst  is  to  be  quenched 
through  his,  we  need  the  whole  Christ, 
God  and  man,  to  be  thirsty  for  us  and  on 
our  behalf.  Human  thirst  has  built-in  lim- 
its; one  can  always  pass  out  or  die.  Divine- 
human  thirst,  however,  is  an  infinite  priva- 
tion and  gift.  He  was  thirsty  so  that  we 
could  drink.  He  was  dried  out  so  that  we 
could  be  immersed  in  his  life.  The  water 
of  baptism  and  the  wine-blood  flowed 
from  his  side,  hydrating  a desiccated 
world.  He  was  carrying  the  old  Adam  back 
to  the  original  ocean  of  being,  to  wash 
him,  revive  him  and  breathe  life  back  into 
his  dry  limbs.  It  is  thirsty  work,  pouring 
life  into  the  dead. 

Christ’s  last  word  is  our  first  word, 
expressing  the  primal  human  need.  A 
child  is  born  crying  and  thirsty,  and  from 
this  first  word  comes  the  first  relation- 
ship, the  first  prayer,  the  first  proof  that 
we  are  not  self-sustaining  beings.  Our 
lungs  breathe  without  requiring  special 
action  or  assistance,  but  thirst  requires 
action  to  be  taken:  the  well  dug,  the  buck- 
et drawn  up,  the  drink  begged  and  grant- 
ed. Thirst  is  our  first  social  need.  “How  is 
it  that  you,  a Jew,  ask  a drink  of  me,  a 
woman  of  Samaria?” 

“I  thirst,”  was  Christ’s  message  to 
Mother  Teresa,  called  to  quench  his  thirst 
by  tending  Christ  in  the  poorest  of  the 
poor;  and  to  her  namesake  St.  Therese,  a 
martyr  for  love.  Both  Teresas  were  united 
to  Christ’s  thirst  by  a profound  spiritual 
desolation,  an  experience  reserved  for 
heroic  saints. 

You  and  I are  neither  masters  of  our 
thirst  nor  heroic  saints.  Yet  unless  we 
thirst  after  the  measure  allotted  to  us,  we 
cannot  feel  the  force  of  the  great  promise: 
“They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more;  the  sun  shall  not  strike 
them,  nor  any  scorching  heat”  (Rev  7:16); 
and  unless  Christ  thirsts  for  us,  we  cannot 
be  certain  of  that  last,  best  drink.  FjJ 
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Poem 

The  Crucifixion 


The  culprit’s  all  but  impossible  to  find 
in  Breughel’s  flesh-packed  masterpiece:  Christ 
on  the  Way  to  Calvary,  a cattle  skull 
gapes  on  what  appears  a Flemish  holiday — 
a flood  of  humanity,  confident  of  life. 

Barely  discernible  against  the  tide, 
a small  gray  face  bent  to  the  heavy  earth 
beside  the  crushing  weight  of  a huge  cross. 

A great  day  for  a hanging,  as  they  say, 
all  headed  for  Golgotha  in  blue  haze. 

Richard  O ’Connell 

RICHARD  O’CONNELL,  who  lives  in  Hillsboro  Beach,  Fla.,  has  had  collections  of  his  poetry  published  by  the  University  of 
Salzburg  Press  (now  Poetry  Salzburg). 


“Jesus  Carrying  the  Cross,”  or  “The  Way  to  Calvary,”  1564,  by  Pieter  Breughel  the  Elder  (c.  1525-69);  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna,  Austria. 
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Pioneers  for  the 
Poor 

Habits  of  Compassion 

Irish  Catholic  Nuns  and  the  Origins 
of  New  York’s  Welfare  System, 
1830-1920 

By  Maureen  Fitzgerald 

Univ.  of  Illinois  Press.  304p  $50  (hardcover)  $25 
(paperback) 

ISBN  0252072820  (he),  0252072800  (pbk) 

While  reading  Maureen  Fitzgerald’s 
doctoral  dissertation  a few  years  ago,  I 
was  introduced  to  Sister  Mary  Irene 
Fitzgibbon,  an  Irish-born  Sister  of 
Charity  whose  work  on  behalf  of  poor 
working  women  in  New  York  City  had 
1 become  legendary.  She  established  the 
g Foundling  Asylum  in  1869  and  super- 
< vised  it  for  the  next  27  years.  The  largest 
l institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  it 
7 guaranteed  care  “for  all  children  and 
£ women  regardless  of  religion,  race  or 
l ethnicity,  marital  status,  or  ability  to 


pay.”  When  Sister  Irene  died  in  August 
1896,  more  than  20,000  people  lined  the 
streets  of  the  Upper  East  Side  as  a 
horse-drawn  hearse  passed  by  on  its  way 
to  the  local  parish  church  for  the  funer- 
al Mass.  The  massive  turnout  was 
unprecedented.  The  people’s  admira- 
tion for  Sister  Irene  underscored  the 
important  work  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
that  Catholic  nuns  performed  in  the 
19th  century.  Regrettably  that  is  a story 
few  people  are  aware  of  today. 
Fitzgerald,  associate  professor  of  reli- 
gious studies  and  American  studies  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  wants 
to  remedy  such  historical  amnesia  by 
studying  the  work  of  Irish  Catholic  nuns 
in  New  York  City. 

But  Habits  of  Compassion  is  much 
more  than  a history  of  Irish  Catholic 
nuns.  It  is  a revisionist  history  that 
claims  that  Irish  Catholic  nuns  “funda- 
mentally shaped  what  we  have  come  to 
call  the  ‘welfare  state.’”  Most  historians 
of  American  women  trace  the  emer- 
gence of  the  welfare  state  in  the  early 
20th  century  to  the  “activism  of  white, 
Protestant,  middle  class  and  elite 


women.”  According  to  Fitzgerald  such 
an  interpretation  completely  overlooks 
the  “activism  and  struggles  of  poor  and 
working  class  Catholic  and  Jewish 
women.”  For  20  years  before  progres- 
sive middle-class  female  reformers 
emerged  on  the  scene,  working-class 
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women,  Irish  Catholic  nuns  in  particu- 
lar, championed  the  idea  that  the  poor 
should  not  be  punished  for  their  pover- 
ty and  parents  should  be  helped  in  rais- 
ing their  children.  Progressive  female 
reformers  adopted  this  strategy  of  fam- 
ily preservation  as  their  own,  thereby 
shaping  the  welfare  system  of  the  20th 
century.  What  historians  of  American 
women  have  overlooked  is  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  that  working-class 
women  activists  made  in  shaping  the 
nation’s  welfare  policies.  Fitzgerald 
wants  to  correct  this  oversight  by  plac- 
ing the  work  of  Catholic  nuns  in  the 
mainstream  of  the  American  reform 
movement  where  they  belong. 

As  a result  of  the  Great  Famine  in 
Ireland,  thousands  of  poor  Irish  landed 
in  New  York  City  with  little  more  than 
the  clothes  on  their  back.  The  response 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  led  by 
Archbishop  John  Hughes,  was  mixed. 
Hughes  wanted  to  build  schools  in  order 
to  save  the  children.  By  championing 
education  over  charity  he  unwittingly 
drove  the  children  of  the  poor  into  the 
hands  of  Protestant  child-savers,  whose 


strategy  was  to  place  these  children  in 
families  in  the  rural  Midwest,  where 
they  “were  to  be  raised  according  to  the 
religious,  social,  political,  and  economic 
value  systems  at  the  heart  of  Protestant 
middle-class  culture.”  The  “orphan 
trains”  that  transported  these  children 
to  towns  like  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  and 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  have  become  leg- 
endary. Thousands  of  poor  Irish 
Catholic  children,  as  many  as  10,000  a 
yeat  by  the  1870’s,  were  taken  from 
their  families.  Protestant  reformers 
believed  that  these  poor  Irish  families 
had  a corrupting  influence  on  the  chil- 
dren, the  vast  majority  of  whom  were 
not  orphans  at  all. 

To  save  them  from  the  child-savers, 
Irish  Catholic  nuns  founded  numerous 
institutions  in  the  post-Civil  War  era. 
Unlike  Protestant  reformers,  whose 
strategy  was  to  break  up  families,  the 
nuns  wanted  to  protect  the  family  by 
caring  for  needy  children  temporarily 
until  they  could  return  home  to  their 
own  families. 

Fitzgerald  argues  that  these  chil- 
dren’s charities  were  successful  for  two 


reasons.  The  first  was  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  city  and  state  governments, 
controlled  by  Tammany  Hall,  the  Irish 
political  machine  that  ran  New  York  for 
almost  80  years.  The  second  was  the 
support  of  Archbishop  Hughes’s  succes- 
sor, John  McCloskey,  who,  unlike 
Hughes,  encouraged  “the  political  and 
religious  activism  of  both  religious  and 
laity.”  A key  development  in  the  concept 
of  government  aid  to  poor  families  was 
the  Children’s  Law  of  1878,  passed  by 
the  New  York  State  Legislature.  This 
legislation  awarded  financial  aid  to  insti- 
tutions that  cared  for  poor  children. 
Catholic  institutions  prospered  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation.  Henceforth, 
the  idea  of  financial  aid  to  dependent 
children,  or  what  would  become  known 
as  welfare,  became  more  accepted. 

By  the  early  20th  century,  with  the 
professionalization  of  social  work, 
Catholic  nuns  “had  neither  the  class  sta- 
tus nor  educational  background  to  claim 
authority  as  experts  despite  having 
worked  in  these  fields  for  decades.”  As  a 
result,  they  began  to  lose  status  and 
power.  In  addition,  reformers  rejected 
institutionalization  as  the  best  means  of 
caring  for  poor  children.  It  soon  became 
“clear  to  many,  including  many  sisters, 
that  their  system  of  institutionalizing 
dependent  children  had  run  its  course.” 
Into  the  void  stepped  Protestant  mid- 
dle-class reformers  who  took  up  the 
cause  of  public  aid  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. But  as  Fitzgerald  argues,  Irish 
Catholic  nuns  laid  the  foundation  on 
which  these  reformers  built  the  modern 
welfare  state. 

My  principal  criticism  of  the  book  is 
its  organization.  At  times  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  forest  from  the  trees. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  last  two 
chapters  where  the  author  traces  the 
transition  from  the  nuns’  activism  to  the 
activism  of  Protestant,  middle-class 
reformers.  Another  weakness  is  the  lack 
of  a social  history  of  the  poor.  As  a 
result,  the  reader  never  gets  a feel  for 
what  life  was  like  for  those  poor  Irish 
Catholic  families  whom  the  reformers 
wanted  to  help.  Nonetheless,  Habits  of 
Compassion  is  an  impressive  cultural  and 
political  history  that  will  undoubtedly 
revise  the  standard  interpretation  of  the 
origins  of  welfare  reform. 

Jay  P.  Dolan 
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Was  One 
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Hours 

The  Trial  of  Faith  of  Five  Young 
Men  in  the  Western  World’s  Most 
Austere  Monastic  Order 

By  Nancy  Klein  Maguire 

PublicAffairs.  258p  $26 
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One  might  not  expect  a book  about 
Carthusians,  “the  Western  world’s  most 
austere  monastic  order,”  to  be  a page  turn- 
er, but  this  sensitively  written  volume  is 
just  that.  The  author  reconstructs  the  pre- 
1965  Carthusian  way  of  life  so  vividly  that 
the  reader  nearly  shivers  with  the  monks 
in  their  barely  heated  cells  and  struggles  to 
overcome  drowsiness  during  the  2 a.m. 
recitation  of  Lauds.  The  exclusive  goal  of 
Carthusians:  to  seek  God  alone,  “Sob 
Deo.”  In  this  effort  they  submit  to  every 
kind  of  privation  and  take  great  pride  in 
the  continuity  of  their  practices  from  their 
founding  in  1084;  “Never  reformed 
because  never  deformed”  is  their  boast. 

Nancy  Klein  Maguire’s  interest  in  the 
Carthusians  was  piqued  not  only  because 
of  her  intellectual  background  as  a scholar, 
but  also  because  of  personal  connections 
through  her  husband,  an  ex-Carthusian. 
Through  him  she  was  led  from  one  monk 
to  another,  who  willingly  shared  the 
depths  and  heights  of  their  intense  jour- 
neys into  the  spiritual  life.  For  several 
years  the  author  communicated  extensive- 
ly with  some  30  Carthusians  or  ex- 
Carthusians  in  order  to  recreate  their  daily 
life  in  a comprehensive  way.  Eventually 
she  was  in  touch  with  the  Prior  of 
Parkminster,  the  Charterhouse 
(Carthusian  monastery)  in  West  Sussex, 
England.  He  was  a classmate  of  many  of 
her  sources,  who  were  in  the  novitiate 
there  between  1960  and  1965.  The  prior 
extended  to  her  an  invitation  to  visit 
Parkminster,  where  she  spent  20  hours  in 
conversation  with  him  and  another  monk 
of  the  same  era. 

With  just  enough  Carthusian  history 
to  whet  one’s  appetite  and  provide  a foun- 
dation for  understanding  the  context  of 
this  life,  An  Infinity  of  Little  Hours  concen- 
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trates  on  five  young  men  who  become 
novices  in  1960  and  1961.  Their  aspira- 
tions and  endeavors  reveal  the  demanding, 
tortuous  pathways  that  move  them  toward 
the  final  goal  of  turning  their  hearts 
entirely  to  God.  Coming  from  Germany, 
Ireland  and  the  United  States,  their 
remarkable  recollections  of  being  plunged 
into  a world  of  solitude,  “the  order’s  sig- 
nature contribution  to  spiritual  explo- 
ration,” the  fasting,  hair  shirt,  sleepless- 
ness, and  fife  in  “the  cell”  makes  one  won- 
der how  they  endured  the  first  month. 
Many  others  who  tried  did  not.  As  the 
weather  got  colder  and  damper,  the  stress 
of  “keeping  to  the  cell”  became  a signifi- 
cant challenge  for  the  newcomers.  Some 
were  overcome  by  illness  and  fatigue.  The 
“demon  of  sameness,”  the  unchanging 
routine,  tormented  them  “today,  tomor- 
row, and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow.”  Yet 
the  desire  “to  see  the  face  of  God”  gave 
them  the  grace  to  persevere,  at  least  for  a 
time.  Those  who  left  simply  disappeared 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  having  no 
chance  to  say  their  good-byes. 

No  wonder  the  weekly  Monday  walk 
became  a much-loved  excursion  that 
broke  the  routine  for  the  neophytes.  The 
once-a-year  long  walk,  in  mid-May,  a tra- 
dition eagerly  anticipated  by  the  novices, 
took  the  monks  beyond  the  gates  of  the 
Charterhouse.  This  rejuvenating  routine 
was  one  of  the  few  opportunities  the 
monks  had  to  learn  about  one  another,  but 
through  the  years  amazing  camaraderie 
developed  in  the  midst  of  the  solitude. 
The  poignant  recounting  of  a burial  ser- 
vice illustrates  the  depth  of  feeling  that 
had  developed  between  two  very  frail 
elderly  monks.  “At  the  foot  of  the  grave, 
Dom  Humphrey  held  the  large  candle. 
He  and  Dom  Hugo-Maria  had  been 
monks  together  for  a long  time,  and  tears 
streamed  down  his  face.  In  this  time  of 
grief,  he  remembered  their  weekly  con- 
versations and  Dom  Hugo-Maria’s 
courage  in  helping  people  who  had  suf- 
fered under  the  Nazis.”  A wooden  cross 
without  name  or  date  marked  the  grave. 
“To  alleviate  sadness,  the  monks  always 
got  an  extra  evening  meal  on  burial  days; 
otherwise,  death  scarcely  interrupted  the 
Charterhouse’s  routine.” 

Beneath  the  extraordinary  structure 
that  “allowed,  even  forced,  minute-by- 
minute  attention  to  God  alone,”  powerful 
personalities  emerged,  making  manifest 
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the  human  dimension  of  life  at 
Parkminster.  The  novice  master  was  often 
at  the  center  of  the  vortex,  with  exception- 
al authority  to  shape  the  novices  and  the 
future  of  the  Charterhouse.  The  feuding 
between  past  and  present  masters  at  times 
cost  novices  their  vocation;  then  again,  the 
novice  master  would  lobby  the  solemnly 
professed  for  a vote  in  favor  of  a novice 
friend,  one  of  whom  “caused  Parkminster 
more  trouble  than  any  other  monk.”  It 
was  the  off-key  singing  of  the  Divine 
Office  that  eventually  drove  a promising, 
musically  talented  novice  away,  but  the 


change  in  novice  master  was  a most  unset- 
tling experience  for  the  whole  monastery. 

From  the  beginning  the  author 
reveals  that  only  one  of  the  five  novices 
will  persevere.  We  see  signs  of  their 
struggles  and  recognize  that  each  seems 
to  have  a “fatal”  flaw  that  will  drive  him 
away — unrelieved  dryness  in  prayer,  the 
almost  total  Friday  fasts,  the  penetrating 
cold,  the  need  for  diversion,  the  confine- 
ment of  the  cell  or  the  chapter  of  faults. 
Yet  each  finds  reason  to  persevere — 
breakthroughs  in  prayer,  an  experience  of 
coming  face-to  face  with  God  in  “the 


intoxicating  solitude,”  the  certainty  of 
being  in  the  right  place,  the  warmth  and 
security  of  companionship. 

The  many  changes  introduced  after 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  delighted 
some  and  dismayed  others.  The  one 
novice  who  persevered  became  prior,  an 
office  he  held  until  2001.  He  continued 
making  changes  until  some  German 
monks,  the  strictest  in  the  order,  came  to 
visit.  They  reported  “shock”  at  the  laxity 
they  found  and  saw  to  the  prior’s 
removal.  As  Ms.  McGuire  notes,  his  suc- 
cessor has  ended  the  “shift  from  a liberal 
movement  in  the  order  to  the  original 
conservatism.”  The  effects  on  the 
Charterhouse  suggest  that  even  the 
Carthusians  have  not  escaped  the  ten- 
sions felt  in  the  rest  of  the  church  today. 

Katarina  Schuth 

In  Their  Own 
Words 

The  Only  Game  in  Town 

Baseball  Stars  of  the  1930’s  and 
1940’s  Talk  About  the  Game  They 
Loved 

By  Fay  Vincent 
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ISBN  0743273176 

For  most  people,  spring  means  warm 
weather,  the  return  of  birds  and  the  flow- 
ering of  nature.  For  serious  baseball  fans, 
it  means  spring  training,  the  anticipation 
of  a new  season  and  time  to  read  a book 
about  the  game.  A good  choice  would  be 
former  baseball  Commissioner  Fay 
Vincent’s  opening  volume  of  the  Baseball 
Oral  History  Project.  Inspired  by 
Lawrence  Ritter’s  The  Glory  of  Their 
Times,  an  oral  history  of  men  who  played 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Vincent  picks 
up  the  story  in  the  1930’s  and  1940’s  as  he 
interviews  10  stars  of  those  days.  They  are 
all  elderly  now,  and  this  volume  makes 
sure  that  their  stories  get  told  and  saved. 
Baseball  lifers  of  a certain  age  will  find  it 
not  only  a satisfying  journey  back  to  their 
own  early  memories  of  the  game  but  also 
a stimulus  to  compare  the  games  and  the 
players  of  those  times  and  our  own. 

The  10  stars,  most  of  them  enshrined 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  bring  to  fife  a memo- 
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rable,  transitional  period  in  the  history  of 
the  game,  the  years  before  and  after 
World  War  II.  The  most  significant 
development  was  the  transforming  of  the 
sport  into  a truly  national  pastime  by  the 
coming  of  Jackie  Robinson.  The  rocky  but 
successful  process  of  racial  integration, 
and  its  impact  on  players  and  fans,  is  a 
thread  that  runs  through  the  entire  book. 
The  story  has  been  told  many  times,  but 
now  we  hear  it  through  the  personal  rec- 
ollections of  10  men  who  earn  our  admi- 
ration not  only  for  their  athletic  accom- 
plishments but  also  for  the  largeness  of 
their  hearts.  Three  black  players — Buck 
O’Neill,  Larry  Doby  and  Monte  Irvin — 
experienced  segregation  and  contributed 
to  progress  at  personal  cost;  they  also  offer 
memories  and  insights  into  the  world  of 
Satchel  Paige,  Josh  Gibson  and  other 
luminaries  of  Negro  League  baseball.  Bob 
Feller  and  others  who  barnstormed  with 
Paige  and  his  teammates  knew  early  on 
that  the  game  was  being  diminished  by 
their  exclusion,  and  rejoiced  at  the  com- 
ing, better  late  than  never,  of  the  new  era. 

Apart  from  the  drama  of  racial  inte- 
gration, one  is  tempted  to  remember 
those  times  as  almost  idyllic  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  integrity.  Those  were  the  good 
old  days  before  steroids  and  strikes,  when 
there  was  no  reason  to  challenge  the 
authenticity  of  records  and  other  accom- 
plishments. And  in  many  ways  there  was  a 
genuine  purity  of  effort  and  commitment 
by  players  in  general.  But,  as  one  of  my 
history  teachers  used  to  say,  the  good  old 
days  were  not  so  good.  Black  players  were 
not  the  only  victims  of  harassment;  Hank 
Greenberg’s  being  Jewish  brought  out 
some  more  of  the  ethnic  intolerance  and 
insensitivity  typical  of  that  era.  Ballplayers 
had  no  leverage  in  seeking  fair  wages; 
there  was  no  labor  union,  and  stars  and 
understudies  alike  had  only  two  choices: 
accept  the  terms  offered,  or  don’t  play  at 
all.  There  were  no  player  agents,  either; 
some  today  might  call  that  addition  by 
subtraction,  except  for  the  deplorable  fact 
that  there  was  nothing  to  negotiate. 

The  men  we  hear  from  in  this  book 
engage  in  fascinating  comparisons 
between  the  eras.  Tommy  Henrich 
believes  that  today’s  players  are  bigger, 
stronger  and  faster,  but  so  intent  on  the 
money  that  they  don’t  put  all  their  best  on 
the  field.  Warren  Spahn,  who  pitched  63 
shutouts  and  completed  382  of  his  665 
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starts,  wonders  why  today’s  pitchers 
receive  raves  for  being  able  to  get  through 
six  or  seven  innings.  Bob  Feller,  who 
pitched  36  complete  games  in  1946,  criti- 
cizes their  conditioning.  This  book  may 
not  appeal  to  the  set-up  men  and  closers 
who  make  millions  today  for  their  ability 
to  bail  out  tired  starters. 

Reading  the  recollections  and  analyses 
of  these  old-time  greats,  however,  leaves 
no  doubt  that  we  are  all  talking  about  the 
same  basic  game.  The  required  ability  to 
hit,  throw  and  run,  and  the  demands  of 
hand-eye  coordination  are  still  the  same; 
that  is  part  of  the  game’s  appeal.  What 
have  changed  are  game  management  and 
strategy.  Players  like  Ralph  Kiner,  Johnny 
Pesky  and  Dom  DiMaggio  would  do  just 
as  well,  and  maybe  better,  today.  They 
would  certainly  have  become  much 
wealthier.  But  none  of  them  complain 
about  being  bom  before  the  age  of  mil- 
lionaire .250  hitters. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of 
this  book  is  the  character  of  the  men  who 
speak  to  us  in  their  straightforward  way 
about  how  much  the  sport  meant  to  them. 
They  all  see  themselves  as  blessed  with 
God-given  talent  and  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  make  a good  living  playing  a game  they 
loved.  They  didn’t  ignore  the  limitations 
of  their  times  then,  and  they  don’t  deny 
them  now.  But  in  retrospect  they  see  a 
flawed  human  enterprise  that  had  so  many 
good  things  for  players  and  fans  alike  that 
the  faults  can  be  forgiven. 

Like  any  good  book  about  sports,  this 
one  is  filled  with  great  stories,  most  of 
which  are  true.  Twice-told  tales  about  col- 
orful characters  and  memorable  events  are 
recounted  by  different  players  from  differ- 
ent perspectives,  but  always  by  those  who 
were  involved  and  close  to  the  action. 
Who  was  a better  manager,  Casey  Stengel 


or  Leo  Durocher?  Did  Babe  Ruth  actual- 
ly call  that  home  run  shot?  Did  Whitey 
Ford  keep  tying  his  shoes  so  that  he  could 
grease  the  ball?  Was  Johnny  Pesky  really 
to  blame  for  letting  Enos  Slaughter  score 
the  run  that  won  the  1946  series?  Check  it 
out.  James  J.  DiGiacomo 

No  Return 
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The  award-winning  poetry  of  Louise 
Gluck  (former  poet  laureate  of  the 
United  States)  is  like  the  fiction  of 
Henry  James:  the  more  you  reread  it  the 
more  it  entrances,  yet  the  more  elusive  it 
proves.  There  are  17  poems  in  this  slim 
volume;  a handful  of  them  are  multipart. 
Thematically  and  in  many  other  ways 
they  are  linked.  Incidents  from  one 
poem,  for  example,  reappear  in  another. 

In  “Landscape”  we  read:  “In  late 
autumn  a young  girl  set  fire  to  a field/  of 
wheat.”  Later,  in  “Averno,”  the  title 
poem  of  the  book,  the  speaker  appears  at 
this  field  under  its  cover  of  snow.  Her 
children  have  been  urging  her  to  write  a 
will.  Staring  at  the  field,  she  thinks,  “The 
whole  thing  is  written  out  there./ 
Nothing:  I have  nothing  to  give  them.” 
Then  she  adds,  perhaps  in  repugnance  to 
revisiting  the  past:  “I  don’t  want  to  be 
burned.”  As  for  the  farmer  who  owned 
the  field,  “his  life  expressed  itself  in  that 
field.”  He  too  stares  out  and  thinks: 
“The  earth  has  overpowered  me.”  This 
is  a phrase  Gluck  used  earlier  in 
German,  as  if  a quotation. 

Averno , of  course,  takes  its  name 


from  the  place  of  descent  to  the  under- 
world in  classical  literature.  (It  was  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  Naples.)  The  portal 
of  mortality  through  which  Virgil’s 
Aeneas  descended  to  see  the  sybil  is,  we 
are  told,  a place  we  can  be  shocked  into 
at  any  time.  “There  are  places  like  this 
everywhere,/  places  you  enter  as  a young 
girl,/  from  which  you  never  return.” 

The  book  is  heavy  with  intimations 
of  earlier-life  trauma  and  in  consequence 
conveys  something  of  a death  wish. 
There  are  flashes  of  happy  childhood 
with  her  sister,  upon  which  the  speaker 
looks  back  with  a sentiment  of  loss. 
There  is  a mother  to  whom  she  feels  a 
daughter’s  strong  “maidenly”  attach- 
ment, but  icy  detachment  comes  to  dom- 
inate. There  is  the  moment  of  lying 
calmly  after  sex  in  a lover’s  arms,  and 
then  awakening  to  discover  “the 
stranger.”  The  opening  poem, 
“October,”  puts  this  ever-present  ten- 
sion in  its  broadest  terms:  “Come  to 
me,”  said  the  world,  in  its  springtime 
promise;  but  that,  we  are  soon  told,  was 
“long  ago”;  now  “my  friend  the  earth  is 
bitter”  (sections  3 and  6). 

These  are  postmodern  poems  that 
grasp  for  meaning  and  even  existence, 
and  cannot  quite  hold  it.  “The  world  is 
in  flux,  therefore  unreadable,”  we  read  in 
“Prism.”  What  threads  the  units  togeth- 
er and  knits  the  poet’s  argument  is  the 
recurrent  figure  of  Persephone,  daugh- 
ter of  the  goddess  Demeter.  According 
to  Greek  mythology,  she  is  snatched  up 
in  a field  by  Hades  and  carried  off  to  the 
underworld.  “Persephone  the 
Wanderer”  analyzes  her  bewilderment. 
“Is  earth/  ‘home’  to  Persephone?  Is  she 
at  home,  conceivably,/  in  the  bed  of  the 
god?  Is  she/  at  home  nowhere?”  The 
poem’s  title  nudges  us  to  the  answer. 

These  poems  reflect  an  intense  long- 
ing. The  poet  as  a child  kept  going  out  at 
night  along  a lake  to  gaze  entranced  at 
the  stars.  “Fabulous  things,  stars,”  she 
says  in  “Prism.”  The  adult  too,  gazing 
through  a telescope,  undergoes  this 
momentary  transport,  “living,  it  seems, 
somewhere  else,  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  sky”  (“Telescope”). 

The  poet  speaks  wistfully  of  “soul” 
and  of  “spirit,”  of  “thought”  and  “self’ 
and  “mind,”  but  the  conscious  life  is 
always  shadowed.  Persephone,  who  was 
carried  off  by  the  lord  of  darkness  into 
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the  underworld,  “was  used  to  death.” 
She  could  never  come  back  earthward  to 
stay. 

The  final  poem  of  this  tantalizing 
book  is  a rewritten  version  of  “Persep- 
hone the  Wanderer.”  In  it,  Demeter,  the 
earth-mother,  is  grief-stricken  at  the  loss 
of  her  beautiful  child,  Persephone.  “The 
mother  wanders  the  earth,”  scheming 
that  this  branch  of  her  body,  this  daugh- 
ter, be  reattached  to  her.  She  presses 
Zeus,  the  young  woman’s  father,  to  allow 
Persephone  a brief  yearly  springtime 
return.  Persephone  has  found  this 
painful  to  endure.  Zeus  promises  that  “in 
a short  time  you  will  be  here  again.”  As 
for  the  present  wintry  in-between  time, 
he  has  these  enigmatic  words  for  her: 
“Those  fields  of  ice  will  be/  the  meadows 
of  Elysium.” 

This  pithy  conclusion  is  also  the  exit 
of  the  author,  Louise  Gluck,  from 
Avemo.  James  S.  Torrens 
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My  Life  With  the  Saints 

By  James  Martin,  S.J. 

Loyola  Press.  41  lp.  $22.95 
ISBN  0829420010 

Readers  of  spiritual  autobiographies  pos- 
sess some  inner  verifier  that  helps  them 
sniff  out  the  phonies — those  who  pose, 
posture  and  pontificate — and  to  affirm 
those  who  risk  exposing  their  fumbling 
and  bumbling,  their  reticence  and  resis- 
tance, as  well  as  their  willingness  to  wres- 
tle with  and  finally  surrender  to  Someone 
who  claims  them  and  frees  them  to  be 
themselves.  It  isn’t  often  that  an  authen- 
tic and  noteworthy  book  in  this  genre 
comes  along,  but  we  have  reason  to  cele- 
brate My  Life  With  the  Saints,  by  James 
Martin,  S.J.,  as  precisely  such  a gift.  It  is 
earmarked  for  longevity.  It  will  endure  as 
an  important  and  uncommon  contribu- 
tion to  religious  writing. 

There  are  three  indispensable  quali- 
ties found  in  good  autobiographies  of  all 
kinds  but  especially,  perhaps,  in  those 
about  conversion:  the  human  touch  that 
enables  readers  to  identify  with  the 
author;  candor  that  is  straightforward, 
occasionally  witty,  but  never  sentimental 
or  self-serving;  and  literacy.  These  basic 
characteristics  explain  why  for  centuries 


readers  have  been  able  to  identify  with 
Augustine’s  wrenching  expose  of  his 
intellectual  and  intimacy  struggles  in  the 
Confessions  and  to  experience  visceral 
relief  when  his  indecision  is  resolved. 
Readers  have  done  the  same  for  decades 
with  Thomas  Merton’s  The  Seven  Storey 
Mountain,  following  the  path  of  a party 
animal  who  chucked  it  all  for  monastic 
life  in  a remote  part  of  Kentucky,  nod- 
ding to  themselves  as  they  turn  pages, 
“Yes,  this  is  believable.” 

In  the  same  vein,  readers  of  Martin’s 
book  will  meet  a twenty-something  col- 
lege graduate  with  credentials  from  a 


top-10  business  school  on  a trajectory  for 
a career  with  a Fortune  500  company  and 
the  big  bucks  and  perks  guaranteed  for 
those  who  persevere.  But  they  will  also 
find  a divided  person  wanting  something 
more  but  not  knowing  where  to  look, 
where  to  find  what  will  ultimately  satisfy 
him.  For  Martin,  the  drama  that  unfolds 
is  surprising  but  subtle  and  in  fact  linked 
to  ordinary  events  like  tuning  into  a PBS 
special  on  Thomas  Merton  after  a long 
day  at  the  office,  learning  French  in  high 
school  that  becomes  the  catalyst  to  visit 
Joan  of  Arc’s  Orleans  with  a college 
friend,  or  having  books  on  Therese  of 
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Lisieux  and  Dorothy  Day  beckoning 
him  from  a shelf,  where  they  lay  for 
months,  saying,  “Read  me.”  In  retro- 
spect Martin  discovers,  as  Augustine, 
Merton,  C.  S.  Lewis  and  countless  oth- 
ers did,  that  what  looked  like  a series  of 
random  things,  persons  and  events,  were 
in  reality  not  chance  but  grace. 

The  author  tells  his  story  by  intro- 
ducing us  to  saints — some  officially  can- 
onized and  some  still  in  the  pipeline — 
who  become  his  friends.  The  saints 
Martin  knows  are  men  and  women  with 
life  experiences  that  connect  in  specific 
and  helpful  ways  with  his  own.  He  finds 
in  Dorothy  Day  the  impetus  to  live 
more  simply.  Pedro  Arrupe’s  sufferings 
help  him  deal  with  difficult  decisions 
from  his  superiors.  From  Pope  John 
XXIII  he  learns  a lesson  about  chastity 
and  the  intimacy  that  is  possible,  if  not 
crucial,  for  celibate  living.  The  saints  he 
meets  know  discouragement,  disap- 
pointment, fear,  anxiety,  impatience, 
frustration  with  authority,  insecurity, 
limitations,  rejection  and  the  awesome 
presence  of  God  in  the  middle  of  it  all. 

. Along  the  way,  Martin  discloses  his 
own  neuroses  as  a veteran  worrier;  his 
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enchantment  as  a young  Jesuit  with  the 
old,  distinctively  different  Jesuit  cassock 
that  he  finds  “cool”  and  looks  forward  to 
wearing  while  working  with  gangs  in 
Chicago;  and  his  affection  for  the 
“untapped  tapper”  guide  to  the  thought 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  (These  anecdotes 
not  only  provide  humor  in  Martin’s  nar- 
rative but  make  the  reader  wonder  how 
he  will  re-evaluate  some  of  these  revela- 
tions 20  years  from  now.) 

On  a more  serious  note,  Martin 
passes  on  painstaking  attention  to  saints 
who  have  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented over  the  years.  For  example, 
he  judges  pictures  of  Aloysius  Gonzaga 
“clad  in  a jet  black  cassock  and  snowy 
white  surplice,  gazing  beatifically  at  an 
elegant  crucifix  he  holds  in  his  slim,  del- 
icately manicured  hands... [and]  grasp- 
ing a lily”  as  missing  the  point — that  he 
was  something  of  a rebel  who  surren- 
dered a life  of  privilege  as  a member  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  families  in 
Renaissance  Italy  to  become  a Jesuit.  He 
died  at  23,  having  contracted  the  plague 
from  those  he  was  serving. 

For  Aloysius,  as  for  Therese, 
Bernadette,  Joan  of  Arc,  Mother  Teresa 


and  others,  Martin  demythologizes  the 
piety  that  has  come  to  cover  their  leg- 
ends like  barnacles  and  re-interprets 
them  for  us.  That  is  no  small  feat  and  is 
made  possible  by  the  structure  of  each 
chapter:  personal  reflection,  a synopsis 
of  the  life  of  the  saint,  selections  from 
his  or  her  writings  and  research  on  the 
saint  from  authorities.  No  wonder  this 
book  took  1 0 years  to  write:  evidence  of 
meticulous  attention  to  detail  abounds 
alongside  a personal  response  to  a hid- 
den part  of  the  saint’s  life — “a  small, 
almost  unnoticed  piece  of  his  or  her 
story”  that  has  affected  Martin  in  a pow- 
erful way. 

Friendship,  as  James  Martin  knows,  is 
a two-way  street.  Not  only  do  his  friends 
comfort,  challenge,  anticipate  needs  and 
give  guidance;  they  also  nudge  him  most 
of  all  not  to  copy  their  maps  but  to  find  his 
own  route,  God’s  custom-made  plan  for 
his  life.  In  return  for  their  friendship, 
Martin  shares  their  stories  with  us  and 
passes  on  to  us  their  nuggets  of  wisdom, 
never  betraying  his  humanity — or  those  of 
his  friends.  Along  the  way,  our  own 
humanity  is  touched  and  strengthened  by 
these  generous  friends.  Doris  Donnelly 
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—Starred  Review,  Publishers  Weekly,  January  2006  _Ron  Hansen,  author  of  Mariette  in  Ecstasy 


My  Life  with  the  Saints 

James  Martin  has  led  an  entirely  modern  life: 
from  the  Wharton  School  of  Business,  to  the 
executive  fast  track  at  General  Electric,  to 
ministry  as  a Jesuit,  to  a media  career  in  Manhattan. 
Along  the  way  he  has  been  accompanied  by 
special  friends — the  saints  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  These  holy  men  and  women  accompany 
the  author  on  a pilgrimage  that  includes  towns 
in  France,  a New  England  beach,  inner-city 
Chicago,  the  sprawling  slums  of  Nairobi,  and 
a gorgeous  Baroque  church  in  Rome.  As  James 
Martin’s  inspiring,  witty,  and  surprising  account 
unfolds,  we  see  how  the  saints  can  help  us’ to  find 
our  way  in  the  world. 


James  Martin,  S.J.  is  an  associate  editor  of  America 
magazine,  the  national  Catholic  weekly.  He  is  the  editor  of 
Awake  My  Soul  and  Celebrating  Good  Liturgy  (Loyola  Press). 
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Searching  for  Home 

M.  Craig  Barnes 
1587431823  • 192  pp.  • $15.99p 
M.  Craig  Barnes  draws  on  Dante’s 
pilgrimage  as  a parallel  to  our  own 
search  for  paradise.  Never 
sidestepping  the  difficult  truth  of 
our  situation,  Barnes  begins  with  the 
disconcerting  news  that  paradise  is 
lost  and  we  can’t  go  home  again.  Our 
great  comfort  and  hope,  however, 
is  that  we  are  never  lost  to  God; 
in  fact,  he  travels  with  us  in  our 
sojourning,  and  all  roads  belong  to  him.  Barnes  offers  advice  about 
how  we  can  move  from  being  transient  nomads  “too  frightened  to 
be  grateful”  to  pilgrims  who  are  at  home  with  God,  guided  by  our 
pleasure  in  him. 

One  Step  Closer 

Christian  Scharen 
1587431696  • 208  pp.  • $14.99p 
“Christian  Scharen  has  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear.  In  One  Step  Closer 
he  shares  with  readers  a clear  picture 
of  what  it  means  to  hear  and  see  in 
U2  the  prophetic  Word  and  the  love 
of  God.  This  book  is  blood  and  dirt 
theological  analysis  of  the  rock  ’n  roll 
anomaly  that  is  U2.  Read  it 
immediately.” — Charlie  Peacock, 
author  of  New  Way  to  Be  Human 
“An  honest,  accessible,  and  insightful  book  that  is  sure  to  delight 
U2  fans  and  intrigue  those  curious  about  a rock  and  roll  band 
that  wants  to  change  the  world  with  song,  word,  and  deed.” 

— William  D.  Romanowski,  author  of  Eyes  Wide  Open:  Looking 
for  God  in  Popular  Culture 


■ Darkness  Is  My  Only 
Companion 

Kathryn  Greene-McCreight 
1587431750  • 176  pp.  • $16.99p 
“Greene-McCreight  gives  to  us 
a rare  gift:  a glimpse  of  God  at  work 
intimately  in  a human  fife,  powerfully 
in  the  church,  and  mysteriously 
in  the  world.  Her  remarkable 
reflections  are  both  theologically 
astute  and  self-consciously  framed 
within  the  Great  Tradition  of  the  ! 
church.  This  book  will  be  of 

conceptual  and  detailed  practical  help  to  those  [facing  mental 
illness],  while  offering  understanding  to  the  many  of  us  whose 
lives  are  interconnected  with  these  dear  friends  and  family 
members.” — Edith  M.  Humphrey,  author  of  Ecstasy  and  Intimacy: 
When  the  Holy  Spirit  Meets  the  Human  Spirit 

A Gathering  of  Memories 

Charles  R.  Pinches 
1587431041  • 176  pp.  • $16.99p 
“This  is  a beautiful  and  powerful 
book — and  one  urgently  needed  in 
our  forgetful  times.  With  compelling 
stories  and  richly  stimulating 
reflections  on  family,  nation,  and 
church  as  communities  of  embodied 
memories,  Charles  Pinches  teaches  us 
the  wisdom,  authority,  and  mystery 
of  the  act  of  remembering.  Along 
the  way,  he  offers  persuasive  insights 
into  the  relationship  of  the  potency  of  sacrifice  to  memory,  the 
‘commandments’  of  ritual  memory,  and  the  church  as  the  trainer  of 
memories.  This  volume  is  a superb  gift  to  us  all.” — Marva  Dawn, 
author  of  Talking  the  Walk 


Reclaiming  the  Body 

Joel  Shuman 
and  Brian  Volck,  M.D. 
1587431270  • 176  pp.  • $19.99p 
“In  this  remarkable  book  Brian  Volck 
and  Joel  Shuman  offer  the  wisest 
counsel  we  have  received  for  how 
Christians  can  negotiate  the  world 
of  modern  medicine.  This  is  not 
another  diatribe  against  doctors  or 
the  medical  establishment,  but  rather 
they  write  for  Christians  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  come  to  use  medicine 
as  a form  of  service  for  the  up-building  of  the  body  that  is  the 
church....  I simply  cannot  say  enough  good  about  this  book” 

— Stanley  Hauerwas,  Duke  Divinity  School 


The  Redemption  of  Love 

Carrie  A.  Miles 
1587431505  • 240  pp.  • $24.99p 
“Dr.  Miles  successfully  navigates  the 
turbulent  waters  of  modern  sexual 
life  and  traditional  Christian 
morality.  She  calls  both  husbands 
and  wives  to  greater  mutual  love 
and  regard  through  her  careful 
reading  of  the  passages  of  Ephesians 
and  Matthew  most  challenging  to 
today’s  Christian.  The  delightful 
chapter  on  the  Song  of  Songs  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.” 

— Jennifer  Roback  Morse,  author  of  Smart  Sex:  Finding  Lifelong 
Love  in  a Hook-up  World 
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Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Christ 
the  Redeemer  Catholic  Church,  a suburban 
diverse  parish  in  northern  Virginia  seeks  a per- 
son to  direct  our  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  religious  education  program,  which 
includes  planning,  recruiting  and  formation  of 
catechists.  Additionally,  the  director  has  prima- 
ry responsibility  for  religious  initiation  and 
sacramental  preparation.  Qualifications:  gradu- 
ate degree  in  theology  or  religious  studies, 
Spanish  language  skills  a plus.  Send  your  resume 
to:  Christ  the  Redeemer  Catholic  Church, 
46833  Harry  Byrd  Highway,  Sterling,  VA 
20164. 


MERRIMACK  COLLEGE,  a selective,  four-year 
Catholic  college  in  the  Augustinian  tradition, 
invites  applications  for  DIRECTOR  OF 
CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  The  Director  serves 
as  the  pastoral  leader  of  the  College  commu- 
nity and  is  responsible  for  overseeing  and  col- 
laborating with  a four-member  ministry  team 
that  provides  liturgical,  spiritual,  formational 
and  service  opportunities.  The  strong  candi- 
date will  have  the  desire  and  energy  to  re-envi- 
sion  with  this  team.  Candidates  must  possess  a 
master  of  divinity  degree,  with  preference 
given  to  those  with  a doctor  of  ministry. 
Strong  familiarity  with  the  Augustinian  spiri- 
tual tradition,  with  five  years  of  pastoral  expe- 
rience with  youth  or  young  adults,  is  required. 
To  apply  online,  visit  www.merri- 
mack.edu/jobs,  or  mail  resume  and  references 
by  April  7 to:  Merrimack  College,  Office  of 
Human  Resources,  315  Turnpike  Street, 
North  Andover,  MA  01845. 

PASTORAL  STUDIES  PROFESSOR.  Washington 
Theological  Union,  a Roman  Catholic  gradu- 
ate school  of  theology  and  ministry, 
announces  a full-time  faculty  position  in  the 
field  of  pastoral  studies  beginning  fall  2006. 
Applicant  should  be  someone  well  versed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  possess  a doc- 
torate and  be  able  to  teach  graduate  introduc- 
tory courses  in  pastoral  ministry  to  graduate 
students  preparing  for  ordained  and  lay  min- 
istry. Preference  given  to  applicants  with 
demonstrated  excellence  in  teaching;  rank  and 
duration  of  appointment  are  open.  Send  a let- 
ter of  application  and  curriculum  vitae  to: 
Dean’s  Office, 

Washington  Theological 
Union,  6896  Laurel  St. 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20012.  Application  dead- 
line: May  15,  2006.  Ph: 
(202)  541-5219;  e-mail: 
korba@wtu.edu;  Web  site: 
www.wtu.edu. 

Programs 

SOURCE  AT  THE  CENTER: 

Aug.  20-Sept.  2,  2006.  A 
two-week  intensive  pro- 
gram for  spiritual  direc- 
tors who  have  not  com- 
pleted formal  training  or 
trained  spiritual  directors 
seeking  to  renew  them- 
selves in  the  ministry.  For 
information  contact: 
Margaret  Scharf,  O.P., 
Center  for  Spiritual 
Development,  434  S. 
Batavia  Street,  Orange, 
CA  92868-3907;  Ph: 
(714)  744-3175  x4415; 
Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e- 
mail:  mscharf@csjor- 

ange.org;  www.thecsd.- 


VICE  PRESIDENT,  MISSION  & 
VALUES  INTEGRATION 


To  qualify,  we  require  a master’s  degree  in  Religious  Studies  or  Theology, 
plus  10  years’  experience  in  healthcare,  education,  or  a religious 
congregation.  You  must  also  have  3-5  years’  experience  in  pastoral 
services,  ethics,  and/or  adult  educational  development  with  a religiously 
affiliated  healthcare  provider. 

The  successful  candidate  will  enjoy  a very  attractive  compensation 
package  plus  a highly  supportive  work  environment.  To  apply, 
contact  Deborah  Scott,  Recruitment  Manager,  Mercy  Health 
Partners,  2200  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  OH  43624.  Email: 
deborah_scott@mhsnr.org.  EOE. 

i Mercy 

m Health  Partners 
Care  you  can  believe  in. 
www.  mercy  web . o rg 


St.  Vincent  Mercy  Medical  Center,  a highly  respected  regional  healthcare 
leader  and  Level  I trauma  center,  now  seeks  a proven  professional  to 
oversee  the  successful  integration  of  our  Catholic  mission  and  core 
values.  This  key  role  will  also  guide  our  organization  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  underserved,  direct  our  Ethics  Department,  serve 
on  our  Administrative  Operating  Council,  function  as  our  mission  and 
pastoral  care  representative,  and  help  prepare  our  annual  Community 
Benefit  Report. 


Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days, 
year-round  in  a prayerful  home  setting. 
Contact  Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398- 
5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net; 

www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour 
from  NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats, 
ask  for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web 
site:  bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

Workshops 

WORKSHOPS  AT  MONTSERRAT.  May  8-11: 
Hispanic  Ministry  Conference,  Nathan  Stone, 
S.J.,  organizer.  To  promote  growth  in  cultur- 
al awareness  among  those  responsible  for 
Hispanic  ministry  in  the  church.  For  parish 
and  diocesan  staff,  pastors,  directors  of  reli- 
gious education  and  others  working  with 
Hispanic  ministry.  July  13-16:  Consultation 
on  the  Ignatian  Weekend  Retreat,  Joe  Tetlow, 
S.J.,  and  Rich  Buehler,  S.J.  A consultation  on 
applying  the  Spiritual  Exercises — matters, 
schedules,  practices — for  those  giving  week- 
end retreats  in  Jesuit  and  other  retreat  houses,  i 
Montserrat  Jesuit  Retreat  House,  P.O.  Box 
1390,  Lake  Dallas,  TX  75065;  Ph:  (940)  321- 
6020;  e-mail:  retreatl@airmail.net;  Web  site:  j 
www.MontserratRetreat.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our  i 
legal  tide  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements 
are  accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  ver- 
sion of  America  or  at  our  Web  site: 
http://www.  americamagazine.org/notices.cfm. 
Ten-word  minimum.  Rates  are  per  word/per 
issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times:  $1.21;  12-23 
times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42  times  or 
more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web  ad 
insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to: 
ads@americamagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-  \ 
2101;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America , 106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone. 
MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For  more  infor- 
mation call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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Letters 


The  College  of  New  Rochelle 

| Westchester  County,  NY  | 


REGISTRAR 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  Registrar. 
The  successful  candidate  will  ensure  that 
the  Registrar's  Office  provides  the  highest 
level  of  service  to  students  and  staff  and 
utilizes  new  technologies  for  efficient 
information  management. 

The  Registrar  oversees  the  staff,  budget, 
and  all  the  services  provided  by  the 
Registrar's  Office,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  integrity  of  the  official  student  records, 
including  the  international  student 
database  (Sevis).  The  Registrar  interacts 
with  state  and  federal  agencies  in  the 
implementation  of  relevant  academic 
policies  and  requirements. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess  a 
Master's  Degree  (or  higher)  and 
substantial  experience  as  Registrar  or 
Associate  Registrar.  The  candidate  must 
demonstrate  excellent  managerial  and 
problem  solving  skills  and  the  ability  to 
work  effectively  in  a complex  and  diverse 
organization. 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle  is  comprised 
of  four  schools  and  six  campuses,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  approximately  7,000 
students.  The  Registrar's  Office  is  located 
on  the  main  campus  in  New  Rochelle,  1 6 
miles  north  of  midtown  Manhattan.  A 
Catholic  college  in  the  Ursuline  tradition, 
we  welcome  applicants  from  all 
backgrounds  who  can  contribute  to  our 
unique  educational  mission.  To  learn  more 
about  the  College,  visit  our  website  at: 
www.cnr.edu 

The  position  is  available  immediately  and 

the  appointment  is  subject  to  a mutually 
agreeable  start  date.  Applications  (including 
cover  letter,  resume,  transcripts,  and 
references)  should  be  sent  to  the  Assistant 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  to  whom 
the  Registrar  reports.  To  ensure  full 
consideration,  please  send  your  application 
by  April  10,  2006  to: 

Dr.  Graziella  Saccon 
Assistant  VP  for  Academic  Affairs 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  ROCHELLE 

29  Castle  Place 

New  Rochelle,  NY  10805-2339 

Fax:  (914)  654-5007 
Email:  gsaccon@cnr.edu 


Up  So  High 

To  say  I have  been  profoundly  moved 
by  “Nourishing  Head  and  Heart,”  by 
Walter  J.  Burghardt,  S.J.,  (3/20)  is  an 
understatement.  Not  since  John 
Powell’s  ministry  lit  a spiritual  fire  in 
me  in  the  1970’s  has  a Jesuit  knocked 
me  so  flat  and  raised  me  up  so  high!  If 
Walter  Burghardt’s  most  exciting  time 
of  life  began  at  age  78, 1 have  a dis- 
tinct feeling  that,  although  only  a lad 
of  70, 1 have  some  spiritual  excitement 
ahead,  especially  in  pursuing  his  call  to 
action  in  loving  God,  others  as  our- 
selves and  even  the  world  upon  which 
we  dwell.  I immediately  sent  a copy  of 
his  article  to  my  congressman,  and 
hope  many  more  will  do  the  same. 

Can  you  imagine  what  could  happen  if 
this  brand  of  Christianity  were  to  be 
proclaimed  instead  of  what  we  have 
been  hearing?  Thank  you,  Father 
Burghardt:  ad  multos  annos! 

Richard  M.  Snyder 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

The  Mission  Itself 

“Visible  Means  of  Support?”  by  Lisa 
L.  Ferrari,  (3/27)  raises  some  impor- 
tant issues.  The  continued  support  of 
our  troops  by  those  who  either 
opposed  the  war  in  Iraq  from  the  start 
or  whose  support  has  since  waned  is 
grounded  in  our  fundamental  faith  in 
our  military  and  how  it  relates  to  our 
nation  as  a whole.  Our  American  sys- 
tem takes  for  granted  that  the  military 
is  a separate  and  distinct  entity  of  our 
government  that  is  under  the  direct 
and  absolute  authority  and  control  of 
our  civilian  leadership.  In  short,  “war- 
making” is  decided  by  our  civilian 
leadership,  and  then  the  military  is 
commanded  to  carry  it  out. 

While  we  must  always  give  the 
utmost  deference  to  the  experience 
and  expertise  of  our  generals,  war  pol- 
icy is  always  a decision  of  the  civilian 
leadership.  Our  system  requires  that 
our  military  neither  make  war  on  its 


own  nor  refuse  to  fight  a war  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  by  the  civilian 
leadership. 

This  understanding  extends  all  the 
way  to  the  boots  on  the  ground. 

While  we  expect  our  soldiers  to  exer- 
cise varying  degrees  of  discretion  in 
carrying  out  their  mission — particular- 
ly in  avoiding  the  killing  of  noncom- 
batants— we  have  never  tolerated  and 
ought  never  tolerate  anything  from 
our  military  that  compromises  the 
mission  itself,  regardless  of  the  politi- 
cal disagreements  that  may  exist  at 
home.  In  this  context,  those  who  sup- 
port the  troops  understand  that  the 
troops  are  doing  their  duty,  and  at  the 
risk  of  life  and  limb.  Such  duty  is  hon- 
orable and  praiseworthy,  even  assum- 
ing a lack  of  justification  for  the  war. 
Our  system  has  made  a more  funda- 
mental choice — that  we  do  not  hold 
our  military  accountable  for  the  mis- 
sions defined  by  our  civilian  authori- 
ties. To  neglect  this  distinction  puts 
the  system  itself  in  jeopardy. 

Having  said  that,  this  analysis 
speaks  only  to  the  larger  question  of 
war-making  and  execution;  it  does  not 
speak  to  instances  that  we  would  con- 
sider atrocities  or  war  crimes.  All  sol- 
diers are  morally  and  legally  obligated 
to  refrain  from  such  acts  and  even  to 
disobey  an  order  that  requires  such  an 
act. 

Those  who  disagree  with  the  war 
but  support  our  troops  rightly  place 
responsibility  on  our  civilian  leader- 
ship while  respecting  and  honoring 
those  who  carry  out  their  duties  to 
this  country  and  the  system  that  has 
served  it  so  well. 

Jason  LoMonaco 
Fayetteville,  Ga. 

Some  Public  Scrutiny 

As  a “cradle  Catholic”  who  has  been 
dismayed  by  the  more  than  decade-long 
crisis  in  the  church  regarding  its  hierar- 
chy’s and  priests’  involvement  in  sexu- 


To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on 
America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication 
in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include 
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al  misconduct,  I am  pleased  to  see  the 
review  of  seminary  formation  in  all  its 
aspects  (“Will  the  Seminaries  Measure 
Up?”  by  Ronald  L.  Witherup,  S.S., 
3/20).  This  process  can  only  result  in 
positive  developments  for  a stronger 
clergy  if  conducted  with  full  transparen- 
cy. However,  I cannot  help  but  question 
whether  there  is  a shift  of  emphasis 
away  from  the  hierarchy  to  the  parish 
priest.  I am  unaware  of  any  similar 
review  of  the  episcopacy  of  North 
America  in  regard  to  their  decision 
making  and  management  of  what  has 
now  been  clearly  identified  as  a broken 
clergy.  I would  hope  the  bishops  of 
North  America  will  stand  the  same  pub- 
lic scrutiny  the  seminaries  are  experi- 
encing. 

William  Meegan 
Lexington,  Ky. 


GOD  WITHIN 

The  Mystical  Tradition 
of  Northern  Europe 

Oliver  Davies 

Foreword  by 
Rowan  Williams 

ISBN:  1-56548-240-9 


INSTRUCTING 
BEGINNERS 
IN  FAITH 

Augustine  of  Hippo 


ISBN:  1-56548-239-5 


paper,  248  pp.,  US$17.95 


paper,  176  pp.,  US$13.95 


LIKE  A DROP 
IN  THE  OCEAN 

99  Sayings 
by  Mother  Teresa 

W.  Bader  (ed.) 


CLARE  OF  ASSISI 
Early  Documents 
The  Lady 

Regis  Armstrong 
O.F.M.  Cap.  (ed.) 


ISBN:  1-56548-238-7  ISBN:  1-56548-220-4 

hardcover,  1 1 2 pages,  US$  1 4.95  cloth,  448  pp.,  US$49.00 

ISBN:  I -56548-221-2 
paper,  448  pp.,  US$29.95 


Bothersome  Numbers 

In  response  to  “Will  the  Seminaries 
Measure  Up?”  by  Ronald  D. 

Witherup,  S.S.,  (3/20)  as  a lay  student 
at  an  institution  for  older  men  pursu- 
ing the  priesthood  as  well  as  a small 
Catholic  college  for  lay  people,  I wit- 
nessed the  apostolic  visitation  last  fall. 
But,  being  a layperson,  I was  not  asked 
or  allowed  to  participate  in  the  inter- 
view process,  although  I have  attended 
part  time  since  2001  and  have  seen 
many  seminarians  come  and  go.  Last 
year,  14  seminarians  were  ordained  to 
the  priesthood,  which  is  a remarkable 
number  these  days.  One  bothersome 
fact  that  surprised  me,  however,  was 
that  there  were  only  about  40  seminar- 
ians in  the  fall  of  2005,  when  ordinarily 
the  seminary  handles  anywhere  from 
60  to  80  seminarians  in  any  given 
semester. 

Was  there  a connection  between 
the  low  number  of  seminarians  in  the 
fall  and  the  much-advertised  fall  apos- 
tolic visit?  And  if  yes,  why? 

Joseph  P.  Nolan 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
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L O Y O L A^CLA  S S ICS 


Experience  Timeless  Themes  for  Today’s  Readers 

loyola  classics  celebrate  the  greatest  Catholic  fiction  of  all  time.  These  attractive 
reprints,  complete  with  introductions  by  contemporary  authors,  inspire  today’s  readers 
through  well-told,  enduring  stories  of  honor,  love,  faith,  and  redemption. 

New  Spring  2006  Titles 


The  Silver  Chalice 
Thomas  B.  Costain 
0-8294-2350-8  • Pb  * $13.95 
Meet  Basil,  a young 
silversmith,  who  is 
commissioned  by  the 
apostle  Luke  to  fashion  a 
holder  for  the  cup  Jesus 
used  at  the  Last  Supper. 

The  Silver  Chalice  was  the 
best-selling  fiction  title  of 
1953  in  the  United  States. 


Things  as  They  Are 
Paul  Horgan 
0-8294-2332 -x  * Pb  * $12.95 
Young  Richard  lives  in 
a comforting  world  of 
dreams  and  illusions. 

He  must  travel  the 
painful  journey  all  of  us 
have  traveled— from  the 
unavoidable,  innocent 
illusions  of  childhood  to 
the  harsh  beauty  of  loss, 
forgiveness,  and  hope. 


North  of  Hope 
John  Hassler 
0-8294-2357-5  • Pb  • $13.95 
Enter  the  emotionally 
charged  life  of  Fr. 

Healy,  a priest  hoping 
to  reawaken  a vocation 
he  fears  is  leaking  away. 
This  absorbing  novel  is 
a beautifully  told  tale  of 
blighted  spirits  restored 
by  the  power  of  hope. 


Catholics 
Brian  Moore 
0-8294-2333-8  • Pb  • $12.95 
Unexpected  and 
challenging  truths  about 
the  monks  of  Muck  Abbey 
emerge  as  a Vatican 
official  is  sent  to  confront 
them  on  their  lack  of 
conformity  to  the  Fourth 
Vatican  Council.  Catholics 
is  an  evocative  novel  of 
faith— and  doubt. 


LOYOLAPRLSS.  To  order:  call  800.621.1008  fax:  773.281.0555  visit:  www.LoyolaBooks.org 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  LOYOLA  CLASSICS  SERIES 
Mr.  Blue  • In  This  House  ofBrede  • Helena  • Vipers  Tangle  • Edge  of  Sadness  • The  Devils’ Advocate 


Important  new  books  from  the 


The  Contributors:  Marcia 
Colish,  Jill  Ker  Conway,  Mary  Douglas  Avery,  Cardinal  Dulles,  S.J., 
Mary  Ann  Glendon,  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  Margaret  O’Brien 
Steinfels,  Peter  Steinfels,  Charles  Taylor,  and  David  Tracy. 

Fordham  University  Press 

ISBN:  0-8232-2525-9  I hardcover  I $45.00  I 208pp. 

ISBN:  0-8232-2526-7  I paper  I $20.00  I 208pp. 


autobiography  shows 
an  honest  examined  life  can  be 
truly  worth  living.” 

— Chris  Hayward,  M.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry, 
Stanford  University 

University  of  San  Francisco  Press 

ISBN:  0-9664059-4-3  I paper  I $20.00  I 326pp. 


Philadelphia 


A New  Urban  Direction,  2nd  Edition 

Philadelphia:  A New  Urban  Direction,  Second  Edition  builds  upon  the  impressive 
work  of  the  initial  publication  and  presents  an  update  of  Philadelphia’s  economic, 
budgetary,  and  social  condition.  It  tracks  the  progress  of  the  recommendations  for 
action  to  improve  Philadelphia  offered  in  the  first  edition.  Philadelphia  City  Controller 
Jonathan  Saidel  and  his  staff  explore  recent  and  relevant  opportunities  and  challenges 
facing  the  city,  such  as  Homeland  Security  and  Environmental  Sustainability.  Credible 
and  creative  proposals  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  quality-of-life  for  Philadelphians 
are  advanced  to  ensure  that  the  city  is,  and  remains  to  be,  a preferred  place  to  live, 
work,  and  visit. 

Critical  praise  for  the  1st  edition  of  Philadelphia:  A New  Urban  Direction 
“.  . . . scholars  from  a wide  range  of  disciplines  have  a great  deal  to  learn  from  this  thoughtful 
and  beautifully  produced  volume  . . . This  is  a fascinating  document  at  many  levels,  and  not 
merely  for  those  interested  in  the  specific  case  of  Philadelphia:  most  of  the  lessons  can  be 
applied  to  any  metropolis.  ...  In  summary,  this  is  a valuable  contribution  to  urban  history 
and  social  science.  . . . an  innovative  venture .” 

— Philip  Jenkins,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


Saint  Joseph’s  University  Pre 


■ ISBN  0-916101-53-3  I paper  I 408  pp  I $38.00 


Believing 

Scholars 


Edited  by  James  L.  Heft,  S.M. 

“Leading  figures  explore  the 
connections  between  their 
deep  faith  and  their  callings 
as  teachers,  scholars,  and 
intellectuals.” 

— Publishers  Weekly 


Living  Out 
THE  Questions 

A Jesuit  Confession 


Living  Out 
the  Questions 

A Jesuit  Confession 

Vemon  Ruland,  S.J. 

: “Father  Ruland  interweaves 
: accounts  of  amusing  misadven- 
: ture,  of  engagement  with  some 
; extraordinary  clients  and 
students,  and  of  his  maturing 
, spirituality,  ever  more  open 
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The  Word 


The  Dangerous 
Memory  of  Jesus 


Palm  Sunday  of  the  Lord’s  Passion  (B),  April  9,  2006 

Readings:  Mark  11:1-10;  Isa  50:4-7;  Ps  22:8-9,  17-20,  23-24;  Phil  2:6-11;  Mark  14:1  15:47 
He  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  to  the  point  of  death,  even  death  on  a cross  (Phil  2:8) 


The  narrative  of  Jesus’  suf- 
fering and  death  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  collective 
memory  as  Christians.  For 
almost  2,000  years  Christians  have  gath- 
ered at  this  time  of  year  to  retell  the  story 
of  Jesus’  passion.  It  is  not  the  story  of  a 
mythical  or  fictional  character.  Rather,  it 
is  the  story  of  a real  historical  person, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  arrested,  tor- 
tured and  executed  in  Jerusalem  under 
Pontius  Pilate.  The  readings  for  Palm- 
Passion  Sunday  enrich  and  keep  alive  the 
dangerous  memory  of  Jesus. 

It  is  from  Mark  that  we  derive  the 
framework  of  Holy  Week.  The  week 
begins  with  Jesus’  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
(11:1-10),  at  the  end  of  his  long  journey 
with  his  disciples  from  northern  Galilee. 
Mark’s  narrative  of  Palm  Sunday  intro- 
duces some  themes  that  will  be  prominent 
in  his  passion  narrative:  Jesus  knowingly 
and  willingly  embraces  his  fate;  he  is  not 
only  a humble  messiah  but  even  a suffer- 
ing messiah;  and  he  acts  in  accord  with 
God’s  will  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  readings  for  today’s  Mass  are 
among  the  richest  texts  in  the  Christian 
Bible.  The  passage  from  Isaiah  50  is  one 
of  the  so-called  Servant  Songs.  While  the 
precise  historical  identity  of  the  Servant 
(the  prophet  himself,  the  king  of  Judah,  a 
leader  in  the  exile  community,  the  com- 
munity itself,  Israel  as  a collective) 
remains  mysterious,  it  is  clear  that  early 
Christians  found  in  this  figure  a type  or 
anticipation  of  Jesus.  The  Servant  of 
Isaiah  50  is  a poet-prophet  like  Jesus,  who 
endures  mockery  and  physical  harm  in 
carrying  out  his  divinely  appointed  mis- 
sion. Despite  his  sufferings  he  remains 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


true  to  his  calling  out  of  the  conviction 
that  “the  Lord  God  is  my  help.” 

Today’s  responsorial  psalm  is  made 
up  of  verses  from  Psalm  22,  one  of  the 
lament  psalms.  The  first  words  in  this 
psalm  (“My  God,  my  God,  why  have  you 
abandoned  me?”)  are  the  last  words  of 
Jesus  according  to  Mark  (see  15:34). 
However,  they  are  not  words  of  despair  or 
disappointment.  It  is  important  to  read 
the  whole  psalm,  all  3 1 verses,  and  to  take 
account  of  the  literary  conventions  of  the 
laments.  After  the  direct  address  (“My 
God”),  there  are  alternating  sections  of 
complaints  about  the  speaker’s  present 
sufferings  and  affirmations  of  his  trust  in 
God.  Then  following  a plea  for  God’s 
help,  there  are  10  verses  that  constitute  an 
invitation  to  celebrate  the  speaker’s 
restoration  and  vindication  by  God.  Early 
Christians  found  in  this  lament  psalm  not 
only  the  prophecy  of  Jesus’  passion  and 
death  but  also  a foreshadowing  of  his  vin- 
dication in  the  resurrection. 

The  reading  from  Paul’s  letter  to  the 
Philippians  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
early  Christian  hymn  that  celebrates  the 
abasement  and  the  exaltation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  first  stanza  recounts  the 
incarnation  and  the  passion  and  death  of 
Christ  as  the  Servant  of  God.  By  taking 
on  our  humanity  Christ  “emptied”  him- 
self of  the  trappings  of  divinity  and 
embraced  the  most  difficult  aspects  of 
human  existence — suffering  and  death. 
The  second  stanza  celebrates  the  resur- 
rection and  exaltation  of  Christ  the 
Servant,  and  all  creation  joins  in  pro- 
claiming him  as  “Lord.”  All  of  these  texts 
help  us  to  remember  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  while  reminding  us  that  in  his  case 
suffering  and  death  did  not  have  the  last 
word. 

Mark’s  Gospel  is  often  described  as  a 
passion  narrative  with  a long  introduc- 


tion, since  the  passion  story  (14:1 — 15:47) 
is  so  climactic  and  important  in  its  overall 
plan.  According  to  Mark,  Jesus  was  a wise 
teacher  and  a powerful  healer  and  miracle 
worker.  He  acts  out  of  divine  authority, 
and  what  he  says  and  does  constitutes  the 
inauguration  or  presence  of  God’s  king- 
dom. But  Mark  insists  that  Jesus’  identity 
as  teacher  and  miracle  worker  can  be 
properly  understood  only  in  light  of  the 
mystery  of  the  cross.  Among  the  themes 
running  through  the  Markan  passion  nar- 
rative, the  three  mentioned  above  in  con- 
nection with  the  Palm  Sunday  account 
are  especially  prominent:  Jesus  knowingly 
and  willingly  goes  to  his  death;  he  is  a 
humble  and  suffering  messiah;  and  all 
proceeds  according  to  God’s  will  as 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  phrase  made  popular  in  theo- 
logical circles  by  Johannes  Baptist  Metz, 
the  story  of  Jesus’  passion  and  death  con- 
stitutes a “dangerous  memory.”  His 
memory  confronts  us  with  the  terrible 
realities  of  misunderstanding,  injustice 
and  innocent  suffering.  And  his  memory 
places  before  us  the  surprising  possibility 
that  God  can  and  does  accomplish  great 
things  even  in  the  midst  of  terrible  suffer- 
ings. Holy  Week  helps  us  keep  Jesus’ 
memory  alive.  Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• What  does  it  mean  to  call  Jesus  the 
Servant  of  God?  What  implications 
might  this  have  for  Christian  life 
today? 

• Read  the  whole  text  of  Psalm  22.  In 
what  respects  is  this  psalm  appropri- 
ate as  the  last  words  of  Jesus? 

• What  elements  in  Mark's  passion 
narrative  do  you  find  especially  chal- 
lenging or  "dangerous”? 
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In  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual 
Associates  Campaign.  Without  the  suppon 
we  receive  from  you,  we  woidd  not  be  able  to 
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future. 
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Week  I Classes 
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July  1 7-20  featuring  Dr.  Patricia  Parachini, 
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July  15th  Spirituality  Festival 
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Sponsored  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  Convent  Station,  New  Jersey 
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IN  some  ways  I am  an  old-school  Jesuit. 
In  a succession  of  assignments  and  apos- 
tolic responsibilities,  I have  lived  by  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola’s  perplexing  maxim  that 
he  preferred  a man  of  self-denial  to  one  of 
prayer.  I am  scandalized,  but  only  slightly,  by 
some  young  Jesuits’  need  for  the  spiritual  sat- 
isfactions of  direct  pastoral  experience.  One  of 
the  first  lessons  Ignatius  learned  during  his 
hermit  period  at  Manresa  was  to  forgo  what 
he  called  the  consolations  of  prayer  and  to 
reduce  his  physical  austerities  for  “the  good  of 
souls.”  Ignatius,  one  of  the  great  Spanish  mys- 
tics, loved  prayer;  but  he  encouraged  detach- 
ment from  its  satisfactions  and  even  advised 
sacrificing  time  from  prayer  for  the  sake  of 
uniting  oneself  to  God’s  will  in  bringing  spiri- 
tual progress  to  others. 

I learned  that  lesson  in  a different  way 
early  in  my  Jesuit  fife,  as  a novice  at  Calvary 
Hospital  for  the  Cancerous  Poor  in  the 
Bronx.  The  first  patient  I was  assigned  to  look 
after  was  a big-boned  Irishwoman  known  for 
her  cheerfulness,  who  was  suffering  with  a 
brain  tumor. 

Veronica  was 
everyone’s  favorite 
patient.  But  for 
the  two  weeks  she 
was  in  my  care,  she  was  ill  and  sedated.  It  was 
as  if  she  were  comatose.  She  sipped  her  water, 
swallowed  her  food,  but  uttered  not  a word. 
The  first  response  I received  from  her  came 
the  day  I introduced  her  to  my  replacement. 
She  said,  “I  know  you.  You  have  taken  care  of 
me.  Thank  you.”  It  was  as  if  she  arose  from 
the  dead  with  words  to  pierce  my  soul. 

That  experience  of  the  value  of  an  emo- 
tionally unrewarding  task  stayed  with  me 
afterward,  sustaining  me  in  difficult  tasks  and 
hard  times.  Doing  God’s  work  serving 
humanity  is  often  without  immediate  satisfac- 
tion. It  does  not  require  spiritual  consolation 
to  sustain  it.  Mother  Teresa,  after  the  vision 
that  led  her  to  found  the  Missionaries  of 
Charity,  is  said  to  have  prayed  in  desolation 
the  rest  of  her  life.  She  once  said,  “When  I 
meet  Jesus,  I will  say,  ‘I  loved  you  in  the  dark- 
ness.’” 

I thought  about  spiritual  consolation  and 
its  absence  recently  as  I read  Karen 
Armstrong’s  autobiography,  The  Spiral 
Staircase  (2004).  A prolific  writer  on  the  histo- 
ry of  religions,  Armstrong  spent  seven  years  as 
a nun  in  a community  whose  rule  was  inspired 
by  St.  Ignatius,  our  Jesuit  founder.  The  ver- 
sion of  Ignatian  spirituality  imparted  to  Ms. 
Armstrong  focused  on  breaking  the  will,  but 
without  “the  mysticism  of  service,”  Joseph  de 
Guibert’s  description  of  Ignatius’  apostolic 
charism.  Such  a spirituality  is  bleak  enough; 


but  in  addition,  Armstrong  reports,  in  the 
course  of  seven  years  in  the  convent,  she  did 
not  enjoy  one  moment  of  spiritual  consola- 
tion. 

I do  not  have  a particularly  vivid  prayer 
life,  but  I cannot  imagine  what  it  would  be 
like  to  be  deprived  of  all  spiritual  consolation. 
“I  never  felt  caught  up  in  something  greater,” 
Armstrong  writes,  “never  felt  personally  trans- 
figured by  a presence  that  I encountered  in 
the  depths  of  my  being.”  She  could  not  even 
still  herself,  she  reports,  “to  wait  on  God.” 
Only  20  years  later  and  after  a life  filled  with 
disappointments,  did  she  have  her  own 
metanoia,  as  she  wrote  her  well-known  History 
of  God  (1993).  Then  she  understood  “true  reli- 
gion” as  a practice  that  opens  the  heart  to  oth- 
ers. “The  habit  of  empathy,”  she  wrote,  “had 
to  become  part  of  my  fife,  and  it  had  to  find 
practical  expression.”  Her  transformation  had 
begun.  She  experienced  what  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  describes  as  one  of  the  fruits  of 
prayer,  “the  love  of  mankind  as  such.”  Her 
most  recent  book,  The  Great  Transformation 
(2006),  an  inter- 
pretation of  the 
origins  of  the 
world  religions, 
has  as  a key  theme 
the  primacy  of  compassion  and  nonviolence  in 
the  growth  of  religious  consciousness. 

Over  the  years,  I had  some  memorable 
moments  of  prayer:  when,  for  example,  after  a 
personal  crisis  I rediscemed  my  Jesuit  voca- 
tion, or  when,  as  I prayed  in  a mountain 
meadow  over  “the  lilies  of  the  field,”  I felt 
God’s  providence  at  work.  But  mosdy  my 
consolations  have  been  unspectacular,  what  St. 
Ignatius  describes  as  “every  increase  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  and  all  interior  joy  that  invites 
and  attracts  to  what  is  heavenly  and  to  salva- 
tion of  one’s  soul  by  filling  it  with  peace  and 
quiet  in  its  Creator  and  Lord.” 

That  said,  I am  all  the  more  in  awe  of 
those,  like  Mother  Teresa,  who  do  beautiful 
things  for  God  deprived  of  even  these  every- 
day sorts  of  consolations.  My  respect  for  Ms. 
Armstrong’s  often  inspiring  scholarship  is  all 
the  greater  knowing  how  her  insight  was 
wrested  from  her  own  peculiar  darkness.  And 
I wonder  at  God,  who  gives  light  to  some  and 
not  to  others  and  accompanies  us  all  in  dark- 
ness as  well  as  light. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 

America’s  editors  are  pleased  to  welcome 
Margaret  Silf  as  our  newest  columnist.  Her 
essays  will  appear  monthly  under  the  banner 
Reflection  Place.  An  internationally  known 
spiritual  writer,  she  will  also  bring  a British  and 
European  perspective  to  our  pages. 
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Havoc  in  East  Timor 

Despite  the  efforts  of  peacekeepers  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Portugal  and  Malaysia,  violence  continues  to 
wreak  havoc  in  East  Timor — one  of  Asia’s  poorest  coun- 
tries. Thousands  have  fled  the  unrest  in  the  young 
nation’s  capital,  Dili,  to  set  up  makeshift  camps  in  outly- 
ing areas.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  providing  clean  water,  food  and  other  necessities.  The 
violence  began  this  past  spring  when  600  soldiers  went 
on  strike  in  connection  with  what  they  perceived  as  gov- 
ernment discrimination  based  on  their  presumed  sympa- 
thies with  Indonesia.  Youth  gangs  have  rampaged 
through  neighborhoods,  looting  and  setting  homes  afire. 
At  least  30  people  have  been  killed  and  many  others 
reported  missing. 

The  government  itself  is  struggling.  The  popular  for- 
eign minister,  Jose  Ramos-Horta  (winner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1996  for  his  efforts  to  draw  attention  to 
the  suffering  of  the  East  Timorese)  is  seen  as  a key  player 
in  restoring  order.  United  Nations  troops  were  sent  to 
East  Timor  after  it  won  its  independence  from  Indonesia 
seven  years  ago.  Their  mission  was  to  help  the  fledgling 
nation  move  toward  stability,  but  they  withdrew  this  past 
May — far  too  early,  as  the  ensuing  violence  showed. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  alluded  to  the  over- 
hasty  withdrawal  when  he  spoke  recently  of  “a  sense  that 
we  tend  to  leave  conflict  areas  too  soon,”  going  on  to 
add:  “We’ve  been  in  Cyprus  for  ages  [and]. ..in  Bosnia, 
Kosovo — why  do  we  often  try  to  leave  other  areas  after 
two  or  three  years?”  U.N.  peacekeepers  are  now  on  track 
to  return,  but  not  for  six  months.  When  they  do  arrive, 
they  should  remain  for  an  extended  period. 

And  With  Your  Spirit 

Forty  years  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  Mass  is 
about  to  change  again.  On  June  15,  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  approved  a new  translation  of  the 
Order  of  Mass,  which  would  alter  some  of  the  most  famil- 
iar prayers  of  English-speaking  Catholics.  (Other  Anglo- 
phone bishops’  conferences  also  approved  the  changes.) 
Within  a few  years,  people  in  the  pews  will  respond  to  the 
greeting  “The  Lord  be  with  you”  with  the  phrase  “And 
with  your  spirit.”  Before  receiving  Communion  they  will 
say,  “Lord,  I am  not  worthy  that  you  should  enter  under 
my  roof.” 

The  bishops’  vote  is  the  latest  in  a decade-long  series 
of  decisions  about  liturgical  translations.  The  saga  of  the 
texts  prepared  by  the  International  Commission  on 


English  in  the  Liturgy  (ICEL)  is  a byzantine  one,  but  the 
current  phase  was  set  in  motion  by  Liturgiam  Authenticam, 
published  in  2001  by  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship.  That  document  rejected  the  widely  accepted 
notion  of  “dynamic  equivalency,”  translating  documents 
with  a feel  for  the  local  usage,  in  favor  of  literal  word-for- 
word  translations  from  the  Latin.  Some  of  the  new  trans- 
lations may  lend  richness  to  the  Mass.  (The  phrase  “under 
my  roof’  recalls  the  centurion’s  words  to  Jesus  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  8:8.)  Most,  however,  inject  archaic 
language  into  the  liturgy. 

The  U.S.  bishops  approved  the  ICEL  document  with 
amendments.  “Consubstantial,”  for  example,  was  removed 
from  the  Nicene  Creed  in  favor  of  “one  in  being.”  But 
the  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  the  bishops’  amendments.  Whatever  the  Vatican 
decides,  the  familiar  words  of  the  Mass  will  soon  become 
less  familiar. 

Their  Excellencies 

George  Washington  is  hot  again.  So  are  the  rest  of  the 
heroes  of  the  American  Revolution  traditionally  known  as 
the  founding  fathers. 

This  represents  something  of  a change  of  fortune  for 
men  like  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  all  subjects  of  popular 
and  critically  acclaimed  biographies  over  the  last  several 
years.  Not  long  ago  these  18th-century  civil  servants  were 
consigned  to  the  category  of  “dead  white  males,”  whose 
lives — and  prejudices — were  thought  to  have  little  educa- 
tive value  for  us  enlightened  moderns.  (What  could 
Jefferson,  a slave-owner  after  all,  teach  us?)  And  as  the  his- 
torian Joseph  Ellis  writes  in  His  Excellency , his  magnificent 
biography  of  George  Washington,  the  study  of  our  first 
president  was  viewed  in  most  scholarly  circles  as  either  “a 
taboo  or  an  inappropriate  subject.” 

The  recent  spate  of  superlative  books  by  authors  like 
Ellis,  Edmund  Morgan,  David  McCullough  and  Stacy 
Schiff  reminds  us  that  these  lives  still  have  much  to  teach 
us  not  only  about  intelligence,  generosity  and  perseverance 
(and,  in  the  case  of  Washington,  physical  courage)  but  also 
about  the  way  history  can  be  changed  for  the  better  by 
very  imperfect  individuals.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising 
facet  of  these  new  biographies  is  how  venal  were  their  sub- 
jects and  how  often  they  quarreled  with  one  another. 
(Adams  summed  up  Franklin  as  more  an  actor  than  a lead- 
er, mockingly  praising  him  for  his  “excellence  in  dramatic 
exhibitions.”)  Americans  can  be  grateful  that  noble 
achievements  do  not  require  perfection  of  character. 
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July  4,  2006: 
Unfinished  Business 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  CELEBRATIONS  take  place  in 
other  nations  around  the  world,  but  for  ’the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  Fourth  of  July  has  a dis- 
tinctive dimension.  In  celebrating  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  we  not 
only  look  back  at  a moment  of  the  past;  we  also  look  for- 
ward as  we  assess  the  present  state  of  the  American  propo- 
sition and  its  future  challenges. 

In  the  older  nations  of  Europe,  the  national  holiday 
usually  celebrates  a particular  moment  in  history  that  has 
become  part  of  the  national  myth.  On  July  14,  when  the 
people  of  France  celebrate  Bastille  Day  with  a magnificent 
parade  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  they  recall  a defining 
moment  in  the  French  Revolution.  The  celebration  of 
independence  in  the  newer  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  usu- 
ally commemorates  a relatively  recent  separation  from  a 
colonial  power. 

The  Fourth  of  July  for  Americans  is  less  a time  of 
looking  back  than  a time  of  looking  forward,  less  a time  for 
congratulating  ourselves  on  the  “exceptionalism”  of  the 
United  States,  much  more  a time  for  challenging  ourselves 
on  the  state  of  the  American  proposition.  The  rhetoric  of 
Fourth  of  July  speeches  invariably  includes  a reference  to 
ideals  still  to  be  fulfilled.  Underlying  such  rhetoric  is  the 
assumption  that  the  United  States  of  America  continues  to 
be  an  experiment,  a work  in  progress.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  remains  a promise  still  to  be  fulfilled; 
America  means  unfinished  business. 

What  is  distinctive  about  the  Fourth  of  July  is  that  the 
day  celebrates  an  idea  as  much  as  an  event,  an  experiment 
that  is  unique  in  the  history  of  nations.  The  United  States 
of  America  represents  a society  built  on  the  proposition 
that  each  individual,  regardless  of  race,  religion  or  national 
origin  enjoys  inviolable  human  dignity.  As  a result,  to  use 
the  declaration’s  most  quoted  phrase,  men  and  women  are 
“endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.” 

The  American  experiment  has  been  to  create  a nation 
of  immigrants,  whose  people  will  not  be  bound  together  by 
common  racial,  religious  or  ethnic  roots.  Achieving  a com- 
munity out  of  so  many  differences  is  not  easy;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 


truly  revolutionary  proposition,  which  is  why  our  national 
motto,  E pluribus  unum,  “out  of  many  one,”  will  always 
remain  a national  challenge.  It  is  this  revolutionary 
American  proposition  that  makes  the  Fourth  of  July  an 
original  and  distinctive  national  holiday.  For  this  American 
proposition  continues  to  be  tested  by  every  new  wave  of 
inunigrants  who  come  to  these  shores  in  search  of  a better 
chance  at  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  looking  back  over  230  years  of  U.S.  history,  we  can 
trace  the  continuing  fulfillment  of  the  American  promise. 
The  Civil  War,  which  divided  a relatively  young  nation  so 
bitterly,  clarified  our  national  identity  when  institutional- 
ized slavery  was  finally  recognized,  painfully  and  reluctant- 
ly, to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  American 
proposition.  But  the  task  of  eliminating  racism  in  American 
society  remains  unfinished  business  a century  and  a half 
later.  The  challenge  of  distributing  the  rewards  of  econom- 
ic prosperity  more  fairly  among  the  working  people  of  the 
United  States  has,  if  anything,  become  more  acute  in 
recent  years,  and  the  division  of  wealth  has  become  more 
polarized,  as  corporate  chieftains  receive  compensation 
wildly  out  of  proportion  to  the  wages  of  their  employees. 
More  recently,  a current  of  nativist  resentment  has  poi- 
soned the  debate  about  immigration  reform. 

on  this  fourth  of  july,  the  American  proposition  is  chal- 
lenged not  only  by  the  unfinished  agenda  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  in  American  society,  but  also  by  the  dangers 
of  international  terrorism  and  disagreement  over  the  kind 
of  leadership  the  United  States  should  exercise  in  the  inter- 
national community.  Unmatched  economic  and  military 
power  does  not  bestow  on  the  United  States  the  luxury  of 
unilateral  decisions  in  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world.  American  values  of  liberty  and  economic  opportuni- 
ty continue  to  serve  as  a magnet  for  peoples  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  but  U.S.  moral  authority  has  been  compro- 
mised by  the  conduct  of  its  war  of  choice  in  Iraq. 

As  we  celebrate  our  Independence  Day,  we  the  citizens 
of  these  United  States,  as  well  as  our  national  leaders, 
would  do  well  to  recognize  once  again  that  the  American 
proposition  remains  both  unfinished  business  and  the 
source  of  our  nation’s  greatest  strength. 
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Sanctions  for  Evil 


A TRAGIC  IRONY  of  the  war  in  Iraq  is  that  it 
is  a Marine  Corps  unit  that  is  suspected  of  the 
largest  single  atrocity  so  far  reported  there. 
For  while  the  Marines  have  suffered  a dispro- 
portionate number  of  casualties,  they  have 
also  made  an  exemplary  effort  to  treat  Iraqi  civilians  with 
respect.  They  abandoned  the  protection  of  armored  person- 
nel carriers  to  walk  about  neighborhoods.  They  shared 
chocolate  with  children  and  played  soccer  with  teens.  In  a 
fundamental  gesture  of  respect,  Marines  have  removed  their 
sunglasses  to  make  eye  contact  with  the  local  residents. 

These  were  sound  steps  in  counterinsurgency  warfare;  they 
were  also  indications  of  how  seriously  the  Corps  takes  “war- 
rior honor,”  the  heart  of  which  is  the  immunity  of  civilians  to 
attack. 

Revelation  of  the  deaths  of  24  Iraqis  in  Haditha  last  Nov. 
19  threatens  to  besmirch  that  honor.  So  seriously  does  the 
Corps  take  those  responsibilities  that  in  an  extraordinary 
move,  the  Marine  commandant,  Gen.  Michael  W.  Hagee, 
flew  to  Iraq  on  May  26  “to  reinforce  the  ideals,  values  and 
standards”  of  the  Corps.  “There  is  a risk,”  Hagee  said  as  he 
began  his  trip,  “of  becoming  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  a 
human  life,  as  well  as  bringing  dishonor  on  ourselves.” 

The  media  focus  will  inevitably  focus  on  the  members  of 
Kilo  Company,  3rd  Battalion,  1st  Marines,  and  those  senior 
officers  who  may  have  covered  up  or  ignored  reports  of  the 
massacre.  Atrocities,  however,  do  not  occur  in  a vacuum. 
Individuals  are  responsible  for  their  acts,  but  society  as  well 
as  the  military  may  either  provide  defenses  against  war 
crimes  or  offer  signals  that  they  will  be  permitted.  In  the 
wake  of  the  massacre  at  My  Lai  in  1968,  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  social  psychologists  called  such  messages  “sanctions  for 
evil.”  Failure  to  prosecute  offenses,  light  penalties,  talk  from 
high  places  that  demonizes  the  enemy,  tolerance  of  harsh 
treatment  of  civilians,  mass  roundups  of  suspects,  all  can 
increase  the  risk  of  atrocity.  In  the  case  of  Haditha,  the  con- 
tributing factors  have  been  building  for  many  years.  Chief 
among  them  is  the  policy  of  force  protection,  the  mentality 
that  the  overriding  duty  of  officers  and  troops  is  to  protect 
their  own. 

After  My  Lai,  both  the  Army  and  the  Marines  took  seri- 
ously the  need  to  imbue  their  personnel  with  military  stan- 
dards. Soldiers  and  Marines  understood  they  were  forbidden 
to  attack  civilians.  More  than  a decade  ago,  however,  senior 
officers  who  had  served  in  the  Vietnam  War  were  already 


becoming  alarmed  that  among  the  post- Vietnam  generation, 
inhibitions  against  harming  noncombatants  were  coming 
unglued.  Younger  officers  and  some  older  ones  as  well,  they 
found,  increasingly  shared  the  conviction  that  their  first  duty 
was  to  protect  their  own  troops.  One  of  this  policy’s  out- 
comes was  the  high-altitude  bombing  campaign  against 
Serbia  in  1999,  in  which  there  were  no  U.S.  casualties. 

While  force  protection  is  certainly  an  officer’s  responsi- 
bility, it  does  not  trump  the  obligation  to  protect  noncom- 
batants. Writing  about  civilian  immunity  in  their  pastoral 
statement  The  Harvest  of  Justice  Is  Sown  in  Peace  (1993),  the 
U.S.  bishops  wrote,  “civilians  may  not  be  made  the  object  of 
direct  attack,  and  military  personnel  must  take  due  care  to 
avoid  and  minimize  indirect  harm  to  civilians.”  As  the 
philosopher  Michael  Walzer  has  pointed  out,  taking  “due 
care”  entails  the  military  shouldering  some  risk,  though  not 
every  risk,  to  avoid  harm  to  civilians.  Affirming  that  military 
personnel  are  expected  to  bear  risks  to  protect  noncombat- 
ants is  one  way  to  resist  the  degradation  of  standards  in  the 
name  of  force  protection. 

a still  more  important  factor  in  creating  the  conditions  for 
atrocity  in  Iraq  was  the  commitment  of  the  military  itself  to 
war-fighting  over  policing  and  peacekeeping.  Led  by  Gen. 
Colin  Powell  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (1989- 
93),  the  military  establishment  disdained  constabulary  activi- 
ties, which  they  felt  could  be  left  to  the  Canadians  and 
Scandinavians.  So,  even  if  the  Bush  administration  had  not 
planned  for  an  easy  victory  in  Iraq,  the  U.S.  military  would 
have  been  ill  prepared  for  the  counterinsurgency  warfare  and 
peacekeeping  required  by  the  occupation  of  Iraq.  Too  late 
perhaps,  the  Army  has  learned  its  lesson.  A new  commander 
in  Baghdad  has  been  encouraging  his  forces  to  deal  in  more 
respectful  ways  with  the  Iraqi  people.  At  the  same  time, 
troops  training  in  the  States  are  being  educated  in  counterin- 
surgency warfare  and  constabulary-style  policing  techniques. 

In  the  theater  of  crisis  that  will  surround  the  expected 
courts  marshal,  it  will  be  vital  to  acknowledge  the  fundamen- 
tal lessons  of  these  failures  in  military  thinking.  Excessive 
commitment  to  force  protection  and  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  policing  and  peacekeeping  increased  the 
likelihood  of  atrocities  like  Haditha.  Let  us  not  disparage 
Marines  without  sunglasses  playing  soccer  in  the  street.  In  a 
guerrilla  war,  they  can  be  an  effective  deterrent  against 
attack. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT  LEADERS  offer  a blessing  in  the  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  in 
Munich,  Germany,  during  a prayer  service  on  June  9 marking  the  start  of  the  2006  FIFA  World  Cup. 
Pictured  from  left  are  Cardinal  Karl  Lehmann  of  Mainz,  president  of  the  German  bishops'  conference; 
Bishop  Wolfgang  Huber  of  the  Lutheran-Reformed  Church  in  Berlin-Brandenburg;  Cardinal  Friedrich 
Wetter  of  Munich  and  Freising;  Bishop  Johannes  Friedrich,  head  of  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany;  and  Bishop  Walter  Klaiber,  head  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Frankfurt. 


Bishops  Approve  New 
Texts  for  Order  of  Mass 

In  what  Bishop  Donald  W.  Trautman 
called  “a  truly  important  moment  in  litur- 
gy in  the  United  States,”  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  approved 
a new  English  translation  of  the  Order  of 
Mass  and  adopted  several  U.S.  adaptations 
during  a national  meeting  on  June  15  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  new  translation  of  the 
main  constant  parts  of  the  Mass — peniten- 
tial rite,  Gloria,  Creed,  eucharistic  prayers, 
eucharistic  acclamations,  Our  Father  and 
other  prayers  and  responses  used  daily — 
will  likely  be  introduced  in  about  a year  or 
two  if  it  is  approved  by  the  Vatican,  said 
Bishop  Trautman,  a Scripture  scholar  who 
heads  the  Diocese  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.’s  Committee 
on  Liturgy.  He  said  he  thought  the  bish- 
ops would  wait  until  they  have  approved — 
and  received  Vatican  confirmation  of — an 
entire  new  Roman  Missal  in  English 
before  implementing  the  new  Order  of 
Mass. 

Women  Bishops  Major 
Obstacle  to  Unity 

A Vatican  cardinal  has  warned  the 
Church  of  England  that  a move  to  ordain 
women  as  bishops  would  destroy  any 
chance  of  full  unity  with  the  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  churches.  Cardinal  Walter 
Kasper,  president  of  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity, 
said  that  if  the  Church  of  England  adopt- 
ed such  a resolution,  the  “shared  partak- 
ing of  the  one  Lord’s  table,  which  we 
long  for  so  earnestly,  would  disappear 
into  the  far  and  ultimately  unreachable 
distance.”  He  said,  “Instead  of  moving 
toward  one  another,  we  would  simply 
coexist  alongside  each  other.”  His 
remarks  came  in  a speech  to  a private 
meeting  of  the  Church  of  England  bish- 
ops in  Market  Bosworth,  England,  just 
four  months  after  the  bishops  agreed  to 
set  up  a working  group  to  outline  a pro- 
cess through  which  women  might  be 
consecrated  as  bishops.  Although  three  of 
the  world’s  Anglican  provinces  have 
already  agreed  to  consecrate  women  as 
bishops,  Cardinal  Kasper  said  decisions 
made  by  the  Church  of  England  had  a 


“particular  importance,”  because  they 
gave  a “strong  indication  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  communion  as  a whole  was 
heading.” 

Former  Anglicans  Can 
Enrich  Their  New  Church 

Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  one  of  the 
most  notable  Catholic  “converts”  (from 
Presbyterianism)  of  modem  times,  said 
his  journey  to  the  faith  has  been  a “won- 


Avery  Dulles 


derful  adventure”  and  expressed  hope 
that  Anglicans  received  into  the  full 
communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  will 
enrich  their  new  church  with  their 
Anglican  traditions.  The  87-year-old 
U.S.  theologian  was  the  keynote  speaker 
at  the  Anglican  Use  Conference  held  on 
June  5-6  in  the  Diocese  of  Scranton. 
“Conversion  to  Catholicism”  was  the 
theme  of  the  conference.  The  two-day 
gathering  explored  the  pastoral  provision 
that  the  Vatican  approved  in  1980  allow- 
ing retention  of  some  elements  of 
Anglican  identity  in  liturgy  when  a num- 
ber of  Episcopalians  from  the  same  con- 
gregation or  the  same  area  enter  full 
Catholic  communion.  More  than  80  for- 
mer Episcopalian  priests,  including  about 
70  who  were  married,  have  become 
Catholic  priests  under  those  procedures. 

Pope  Plans  Trip  to  Spain 
for  Meeting  of  Families 

Pope  Benedict  XVPs  first  trip  to  Spain 
will  include  a festive  nighttime  vigil  and 
morning  Mass  with  families  from  all  over 
the  world  as  well  as  meetings  with  Spain’s 
bishops,  the  Spanish  royal  family  and 
Prime  Minister  Jose  Luis  Rodriguez 
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Zapatero.  The  pope  will  visit  the 
Mediterranean  port  city  of  Valencia  on 
July  8-9  to  help  close  the  Fifth  World 
Meeting  of  Families.  During  his  brief  but 
busy  journey,  the  pope  will  visit 
Valencia’s  Gothic  cathedral  and  the  city’s 
ultramodern  City  of  the  Arts  and  the 
Sciences  center,  where  the  international 
families  meeting  will  be  held.  Families 
from  six  continents  will  meet  to  discuss 
“Transmitting  the  Faith  in  the  Family.” 

Faith  Leaders  Call  for 
Policy  Against  Torture 

Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  joined 
with  26  other  faith  leaders  on  June  13  in 
calling  for  a clear  U.S.  policy  against  tor- 
ture and  cruel,  inhumane  and  degrading 
treatment  of  detainees.  The  cardinal,  the 
newly  retired  archbishop  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  among  the  signers  of  an  ad  in 
The  New  York  Times  sponsored  by  the 


National  Religious  Campaign  Against 
Torture.  “Torture  violates  the  basic  digni- 
ty of  the  human  person  that  all  religions, 
in  their  highest  ideals,  hold  dear,”  the 
advertisement  said.  “Any  policies  that  per- 
mit torture  and  inhumane  treatment  are 
shocking  and  morally  intolerable.”  In  a 
news  release,  Cardinal  McCarrick  said 
every  human  being  has  “a  special  digni- 
ty...that  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
brothers  and  sisters  in  God’s  one  human 
family.”  He  added,  “It  is  because  of  this 
that  we  all  feel  that  torture  is  a dehuman- 
izing and  terrible  attack  against  human 
nature  and  the  respect  we  owe  for  each 
other.” 

Vatican  Officials  to  Attend 
World  Religious  Summit 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Moscow  has  invited  top  Vatican  officials 
as  well  as  the  bishop  of  western  Siberia  to 
attend  a World 
Summit  of 
Religious 
Leaders  on  July 
3-5  in  Russia’s 
capital.  Through 
its  interreligious 
council,  the 
Moscow 
Patriarchate  was 
organizing  the 
initiative  to  bring 
together  top  reli- 
gious leaders 
from  a variety  of 
spiritual  tradi- 
tions to  discuss 
how  world  reli- 
gions could  help 
give  a moral 
response  to  the 
challenges  the 
world  is  facing. 
Among  the  reli- 
gious leaders 
expected  to 
attend  are: 
Russian 
Orthodox 
Patriarch  Alexei 
II  of  Moscow; 
Cardinal  Paul 
Poupard,  head  of 
the  Pontifical 
Council  for 


Culture  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue;  Cardinal  Walter 
Kasper,  head  of  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity;  and 
Bishop  Joseph  Werth  of  Russia’s  Diocese 
of  the  Transfiguration,  based  in 
Novosibirsk.  The  inclusion  of  Bishop 
Werth,  S.J.,  a Russian  citizen  bom  in 
Kazakhstan,  signaled  an  important  ges- 
ture of  rapprochement  on  the  part  of  the 
patriarchate  toward  the  Vatican. 

U.S.  Lawmakers  Condemn 
‘Coerced’  Ordinations 

U.S.  lawmakers  have  passed  a resolution 
condemning  the  Chinese  government  for 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  China.  H.R.  804  crit- 
icized the  actions  of  the  Chinese  Catholic 
Patriotic  Association  “in  their  coerced 
ordination  of  priests  Joseph  Ma  Yinglin 
and  Joseph  Liu  Xinhong”  as  bishops. 

Two  other  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  12,  including  one  that 
condemned  China’s  increased  religious 
persecution.  China’s  Foreign  Ministry 
said  in  a press  conference  on  June  1 3 that 
the  House  resolutions  were  based  on 
“groundless  accusations”  that  interfered 
with  China’s  internal  affairs  “under  the 
pretext  of  religious  affairs  and  human 
rights.”  In  testimony  before  the  House, 
Representative  Tom  Lantos,  Democrat 
of  California,  said:  “Sometimes  what  is 
self-evident  to  civilized,  democratic  gov- 
ernments is  sadly  lost  on  the  Chinese 
leadership  in  Beijing.” 

Irish  Christian  Brothers  to 
End  Schools  Involvement 

The  Irish  Christian  Brothers  plan  to  end 
the  order’s  day-to-day  direct  involvement 
in  their  109  secondary  and  29  primary 
schools  in  Ireland.  In  recent  years  the 
number  of  vocations  to  the  order  in 
Ireland  has  decreased  dramatically.  This  is 
the  main  reason  that  the  schools’  manage- 
ment is  to  be  handed  over  to  a new  chari- 
table trust  called  Edmund  Rice  Schools 
Trust,  named  after  the  order’s  founder. 
Once  the  trust  has  been  formally 
approved  by  the  Irish  bishops’  conference, 
the  schools  will  be  run  by  lay  people. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


CARA  Reports  on  School  Closings 

A decline  in  the  number  of  Catholic  schools  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  five  years  reflects  a demographic  shift  in  where 
Catholics  live  more  than  a decline  in  the  demand  for  Catholic 
education,  according  to  the  Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the 


Apostolate  in  Washington.  In  a report  released  on  May  23, 
CARA  researchers  linked  the  closure  of  339  Catholic  schools  in 
the  last  five  years  to  the  dynamic  that  “Catholic  people  move, 
schools  don’t.”  The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association 
commissioned  CARA,  an  independent  Catholic  research  agency 
based  at  Georgetown  University,  to  research  the  status  of  U.S. 
Catholic  elementary  schools  and  look  at  both  the  long-  and 
short-term  trends  that  have  brought  about  school  closures.  The 
results  are  oudined  in  Primary  Trends,  Challenges  and  Outlook:  A 
Special  Report  on  U.S.  Catholic  Elementary  Schools,  2000-2005. 
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never  really  about  “either/or,”  but 
always  “both/and.” 

During  my  days  in  County 
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uld  describe  me 
: tiny  leaves,  just 
spreading  their  fingers  out  like  a bewil- 
dered and  bemused  newborn.  But  watch 
this  space.  Faster  than  you  can  think,  this 
little  leaf,  no  bigger  than  your  thumbnail, 
will  stretch  and  grow  into  a verdant  roof 
over  your  head,  quiedy  turning  carbon 
dioxide  into  oxygen  to  give  you  life. 
(Well,  O.K.,  not  just  for  your  benefit!) 
And  hey,  what  have  we  here?  Has  that 


rotting  husk  really  turned  into  this  mag- 
nificent towering  candle  of  a blossom? 

Well,  what  does  one  say  to  such  a 
talkative  tree? 

Perhaps  the  answer  might  reveal 
something  of  what  God  was  saying  to  my 
companion.  Something  about  inclusive- 
ness— about  God  seeing  the  whole  and 
ourselves  fixing  only  upon  the  parts. 
What  I perceive  in  myself  as  a prickly  and 
defended  land  mine,  God  knows  is  a tem- 
porary armor  to  protect  a very  vulnerable 
kernel.  What  I see  as  the  shimmer  of  suc- 
cess God  knows  is  sandwiched  between 
the  seasons  of  disintegration.  The  fragile 
me  that  cannot  begin  to  think  of  how  to 
survive  in  this  great  big  indifferent  world 
is  also  the  me  that,  given  time,  will  help 
to  contribute  to  the  breath  of  life  itself. 
And  the  buried  nut  I know  I am  is  also 
the  beautiful  blossom  that  reaches  for  the 
sun  to  activate  the  miracle  of  pollination. 
It  is  never  about  “either/or.”  It’s  always 
“both/and.”  In  God’s  eternal  eye  every 
aspect  of  who  we  are  is  known  and  loved, 
and  nothing  is  rejected.  Everything 
belongs  and  expresses  something  of 
God’s  dream  for  creation  in  its  own 
unique  way. 

If  this  is  true  for  us  as  individuals,  it 
is  true  for  us  as  nations  too,  as  peoples,  as 
cultures,  as  faith  traditions  and  as  differ- 
ent generations.  The  Old  World  and  the 
New  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The 
frightened  and  the  fragile,  the  bold  and 
the  beautiful,  the  whining  baby  and  the 
wizened  crone  live  cheek  by  jowl  within 
us  all.  The  “we”  we  are  and  the  “we”  we 
were  and  the  “we”  we  shall  become  are 
all  one  in  God.  What  we  experience  as 
stretched  out  along  the  straight  arrow  of 
time  is,  in  truth,  a circle  of  completeness. 
Maybe  that’s  what  a miracle  is — the 
completion  in  a moment  out  of  time  of  a 
process  that  still  lies  beyond  the  scope  of 
human  vision. 

My  companion  need  not  have  wor- 
ried. Her  conversation  with  God,  which 
she  permitted  me  to  overhear,  helps  me 
to  remember  that  when  I feel  like  an 
unexploded  bomb,  I am  also  a fragile  new 
shoot;  when  I feel  like  a million  dollars,  I 
am  also  a dusty  dime;  and  when  I figure 
I’m  going  nowhere,  I may,  just  possibly, 
be  going  everywhere. 

Margaret  Silf 
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Iranian  worshippers  shout  anti-U.S.  slogans  during  Muslim  Friday  prayers  in  Tehran  on  June  2. 


The  Nuclear  Impasse 
With  Iran 


- BY  JOHN  STEINBRUNER  - 


For  most  of  the  past  several  months,  the  dispute  over  Iran’s  nuclear 
program  has  largely  been  a theatrical  collision  of  highly  antagonistic  polit-  5 
ical  attitudes  with  political  leaders  in  both  the  United  States  and  Iran  I 
using  the  issue  to  address  their  domestic  constituencies.  It  now  appears,  § 
however,  that  a more  serious  effort  to  resolve  the  problem  is  beginning  | 
and  that  the  global  security  implications  are  becoming  more  immediately  relevant.  * 
There  is  potential  danger.  Iranian  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  would  assuredly  5 
inflame  an  already  violent  region  and  could  conceivably  trigger  a collapse  of  the  entire  ° 
nonproliferation  regime.  There  is  opportunity  as  well.  The  evident  compromise  solu-  5 
tion  would  stabilize  the  region  and  substantially  strengthen  the  global  regime.  Neither  g 
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a disastrous  nor  a constructive  result  appears  to  be  immi- 
nent, but  the  issues  demand  prominent  and  immediate 
attention.  Promising  as  recent  diplomatic  initiatives  may  be, 
the  respective  national  policies  are  not  yet  on  a constructive 
course,  and  rumors  about  American  military  action  must  be 
considered  alarming,  outlandish  as  they  might  seem  from  a 
common  sense  perspective. 

Current  Technology 

Given  the  emotional  resonance  of  the  situation  and  the 
inherent  uncertainty  of  consequences  yet  to  be  determined, 
most  of  the  relevant  facts  are  subject  to  some  degree  of  dis- 
pute. Nonetheless,  interactions  between  Iran  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  have  provided  an  offi- 
cial account  that  is  sufficiently  reliable  to  frame  the  basic 
issues.  The  I.A.E.A.  record  indicates  that  beginning  in  1981 
Iran  initiated  efforts  to  develop  the  various  technologies 
necessary  to  produce  plutonium  and  enriched  uranium 
without  disclosing  those  activities  as  required  under  the 
terms  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (N.P.T.).  Iran 
was  an  original  party  to  the  N.P.T.  treaty  when  it  entered 
into  force  in  1970  and  had  signed  an  inspection  agreement 
in  1974.  Since  the  activities  themselves  could  be  justified  as 
investments  in  nuclear  power  generation  capability  and 
would  be  legitimate  if  documented,  the  fact  that  they  were 
systematically  concealed  suggested  that  they  were  intended 
to  support  a clandestine  nuclear  weapons  program,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  commitment. 

In  2003  Iran  acknowledged  the  previously  undisclosed 
activities,  agreed  to  suspend  their  uranium  enrichment 
efforts  and  signed  an  agreement  for  more  intrusive  inspec- 
tion, known  as  the  Additional  Protocol.  Iran  pledged  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  protocol  pending  formal  rati- 
fication and  did  succeed  in  answering  some  of  the  specific 
questions  posed  by  international  inspectors. 

The  period  of  suspension  did  not  produce  any  signifi- 
cant political  accommodation,  however,  and  in  numerous 
interactions  with  the  IAEA,  Iranian  officials  were  not  suf- 
ficiently forthcoming  to  remove  even  the  technical  doubts 
of  the  agency,  let  alone  the  much  broader  and  more 
assertive  suspicions  of  the  United  States  prominently  pro- 
claimed by  the  Bush  administration. 

On  Jan.  6,  2006,  Iran  announced  its  intention  to  resume 
its  uranium  enrichment  program  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  fuel  for  nuclear  power  generation  while  cate- 
gorically denying  any  intention  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 
On  Feb.  6,  2006,  Iran  submitted  a letter  to  the  IAEA  for- 
mally suspending  voluntary  compliance  with  the  advanced 
inspection  protocol,  and  it  subsequently  directed  the 
IAEA  to  remove  all  of  the  monitoring  equipment  associ- 
ated with  that  agreement.  A few  weeks  later  Iran  announced 
it  had  succeeded  in  producing  enriched  uranium  at  a level 


suitable  for  nuclear  power  generation  but  not  weapons 
application.  On  April  28,  2006,  the  director  general  of  the 
IAEA  issued  a formal  report  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  noting  that  the  agency  had  not  seen  any  direct  indi- 
cation of  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  to  a weapons  pro- 
gram but  could  not  determine  with  confidence  that  such  a 
program  did  not  exist  or  that  its  inspection  efforts  had  iden- 
tified all  aspects  of  Iran’s  nuclear  efforts. 

Despite  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  IAEA  assessment, 
its  detailed  access  since  December  2003  has  provided  the 
basis  for  some  strong  presumptions  about  Iran’s  technical 
capacities.  The  inspection  record  clearly  indicates  that  Iran 
is  not  yet  capable  of  producing  nuclear  explosive  isotopes  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  fabricate  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  always 
possible  to  imagine  more  advanced  capabilities  hidden  from 
inspection,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prove  conclusively  that  they 
do  not  exist.  As  a practical  matter,  however,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  Iran  would  have  to  undertake  several  years  of 
unimpeded  effort  to  produce  enough  material  for  a single 
nuclear  weapon,  and  during  that  time  the  facilities  in  ques- 
tion would  be  exposed  to  observation  and  potential  attack. 

Iranian  Intentions 

The  matter  of  Iranian  intentions  is  far  more  uncertain,  of 
course,  and  not  subject  to  direct  inspection  or  to  the  reliable 
laws  of  physics.  Even  so,  some  reasonable  presumptions  can 
be  made  here  as  well.  It  is  evident  that  the  nuclear  program 
is  popular  within  Iran  as  a symbol  of  national  pride  and  an 
assertion  of  national  prerogative,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
India  and  Pakistan.  There  is  strong  domestic  political  reso- 
nance for  all  Iranian  political  statements  on  the  subject. 
There  is  a common  belief,  moreover,  in  public  discussion 
throughout  the  world  that  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
confers  a decisive  deterrent  effect,  and  Iranian  officials  are 
presumably  attracted  to  that  notion.  Faced  with  apparendy 
implacable  hostility  from  the  United  States  and  no  prospect 
of  matching  its  military  capabilities,  it  would  be  remarkable 
if  Iranian  leaders  did  not  contemplate  the  acquisition  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  an  act  of  self-protection. 

Beneath  those  natural  surface  attitudes,  however,  is  a 
hard  operational  fact.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Iran  to  deploy  nuclear  weapons  that  are  credibly  prepared 
for  retaliation  but  reliably  protected  from  pre-emptive 
destruction  by  the  United  States. 

That  means,  first,  that  Iran  has  very  poor  prospects  of 
ever  achieving  the  principal  requirement  of  effective  deter- 
rence and,  second,  that  an  inadequate  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  dangerous.  It  is  a strategic  axiom  that  a vulnerable 
nuclear  force  would  provoke  attack  rather  than  deter  it. 

Devising  a viable  nuclear  weapons  program  is  a much 
more  demanding  problem  for  the  Iranian  government  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  they  have 
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mastered  that  problem,  whatever  they  may  currently  think 
about  it. 

Impasse 

The  United  States  has  so  far  been  the  most  assertive  critic 
of  the  Iranian  nuclear  materials  program,  contending  that  it 
unquestionably  reflects  an  intention  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  and  is  therefore  illegitimate.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  more  circumspect  on  that  point  but  not  prepared  to 
dismiss  the  possibility.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
N.P.T.  has  an  inherent  flaw.  Its  provisions  do  allow  a state  to 
use  the  legal  protection  it  provides  to  produce  enough 
explosive  material  to  fabricate  nuclear  weapons  and  then 
withdraw  from  the  treaty  on  three  months’  notice.  The  final 
step  of  fabricating  weapons  would  require  only  a few 
months,  and  a weapon  utilizing  highly  enriched  uranium 
could  be  used  with  confidence  without  prior  testing.  Even 
for  countries  less  antagonistic  toward  Iran  than  the  United 
States,  the  possibility  that  Iran  is  exploiting  the  N.P.T.  flaw 
is  a troublesome  problem.  There  is  general  international 
consensus  that  Iran’s  nuclear  program  is  unnecessary  and 
undesirable. 

As  principal  prosecutor  of  the  Iranian  case,  the  United 
States  has  insisted  on  immediate  termination  of  Iran’s  urani- 
um enrichment  activities  and  ultimate  abandonment  of  a 
nationally  controlled  nuclear  materials  production  program. 
In  order  to  accomplish  that  against  increasingly  vehement 
Iranian  defiance,  the  United  States  has  been  threatening  to 
apply  economic  sanctions  targeted  specifically  against  Iran’s 
nuclear  materials  complex  and  the  officials  involved  in  the 
program.  In  order  to  do  that  effectively,  however,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  achieve  a U.N.  Security  Council  reso- 
lution that  would  explicitly  prohibit  explosive  nuclear  mate- 
rials production  by  Iran  and  would  provide  legal  foundation 
for  sanctions  to  enforce  the  prohibition.  International  coop- 
eration would  depend  upon  such  a resolution  and  is  essential 
to  any  hope  of  success.  The  United  States  itself  has  not  had 
formal  relations  with  Iran  since  the  hostage  crisis  of  1979 
and  has  imposed  its  own  sanctions  since  that  time.  There  is 
not  much  more  the  United  States  alone  can  do  to  inflict  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  Iran,  and  it  has  not  yet  made  a serious 
effort  to  utilize  positive  incentives. 

It  is  questionable  whether  a resolution  sufficiently  robust 
to  impress  Iran  can  emerge  from  the  Security  Council.  A 
resolution  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter  would 
establish  the  legal  basis  not  only  for  economic  sanctions  but 
also  for  military  action.  Neither  Russia  nor  China  is  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  the  use  of  military  force,  and  both  appear 
to  view  economic  sanctions  not  as  a substitute  for  a military 
attack  but  rather  as  political  preparation  for  one.  Such  suspi- 
cions are  encouraged  by  reports  that  plans  for  an  attack  on 
the  Iranian  nuclear  facilities  are  being  prepared,  with  the  use 


of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  not  excluded  from  such  planning. 
While  such  reports  may  be  only  a flamboyant  bit  of  saber 
rattling,  meant  to  motivate  Iranian  accommodation,  they  do 
inspire  Security  Council  caution.  In  the  unfolding  interna- 
tional debate,  adroit  Iran  leadership  could  exploit  such  cau- 
tion and  might  succeed  in  making  American  threats  the  cen- 
tral issue  rather  than  their  own  intransigence. 

Incentives,  Not  Threats 

Up  until  the  past  few  weeks,  the  only  positive  incentive  for 
Iran  prominently  mentioned  was  a Russian  proposal  for  a 
joint  uranium  enrichment  effort  undertaken  on  Russian  ter- 
ritory with  Iranian  participation.  That  would  give  Iran 
access  to  the  science  and  technology  of  enrichment  and  pre- 
sumably entitlement  to  the  material  product,  but  not  exclu- 
sive national  control  over  its  use.  If  assurance  of  adequate 
reactor  fuel  supply  is  indeed  the  only  Iranian  interest  in 
question,  as  the  government  officially  claims,  such  an 
arrangement  might  solve  the  problem.  To  the  extent  that 
Iran  harbors  significant  security  concerns,  however,  the 
Russian  proposal  would  not  be  helpful.  It  undermines  the 
justification  for  their  program  without  providing  protec- 
tion. Iran’s  evidently  ambivalent  reaction  to  the  proposal  is 
not  surprising. 

More  recently,  in  attempting  to  induce  Security  Council 
action,  the  United  States  has  accepted  the  principle  of  pre- 
senting positive  incentives  to  Iran  and  has  suggested  an 
illustrative  list.  But  it  has  not  yet  included,  at  least  not  in 
public,  the  most  significant  item — the  provision  of  security 
assurances.  The  relatively  modest  economic  inducements 
specifically  mentioned  have  not  impressed  Iran  and  by 
themselves  would  not  be  expected  to  do  so.  The  obvious 
open  question  is  whether  endorsement  of  the  principle 
reflects  a sincere  commitment  to  resolve  the  issue  by  con- 
structive means  or  whether  it  is  merely  a tactical  maneuver 
designed  to  fail  and  thereby  to  justify  coercive  action. 

Iraq  as  Precedent 

The  issue  of  justification  is  truly  vital.  In  the  case  of  Iraq,  the 
United  States  initiated  military  attack  on  its  own  initiative 
after  failing  to  secure  an  authorizing  vote  from  the  Security 
Council.  It  appears  that  the  critical  decisions  on  Iraq  were 
made  by  a small  group  of  people  high  in  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration who  grossly  exaggerated  the  threat  posed,  seriously 
misconceived  what  the  use  of  force  could  accomplish  and 
did  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  establishing  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  operation.  The  United  States  military  executed 
those  decisions  and  the  American  political  system  accepted 
them  with  little  protest.  The  world  can  hope  that  some 
lessons  have  been  learned  from  the  Iraq  experience,  but  at 
this  point  that  is  a hope  rather  than  a demonstrated  fact.  If 
the  same  people  make  the  same  misjudgments  on  Iran  and 
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wield  American  military  power  without  effective  constraint, 
the  result  could  be  more  disastrous  than  what  has  happened 
in  Iraq. 

It  may  be  operationally  feasible  for  the  United  States  to 
retard  the  Iranian  nuclear  program  by  a military  attack  on 
its  facilities,  but  it  would  be  a strategic  catastrophe  to  do  so 
without  the  authorization  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  No 
amount  of  coercive  force  could  compensate  for  a failure  of 
justification  in  the  judgment  of  the  international  communi- 
ty. Should  the  United  States  actually  initiate  the  use  of  a 
nuclear  weapon,  the  resulting  tragedy  would  assume  monu- 
mental proportions — not  at  all  likely,  one  can  additionally 
hope,  but  also  not  as  inconceivable  as  in  principle  it  should 
be. 

The  danger  of  the  situation  does  offer  constructive 
opportunity,  however.  A formula  for  reasonable  accommo- 
dation is  available,  if  belligerent  posturing  is  subordinated 
to  real  national  interest.  Iran’s  legitimate  security  concerns 
could  be  resolved  by  credible  assurances  from  the  United 
States  that  it  will  not  initiate  a military  attack  and  not  allow 
anyone  else  to  do  so  either.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  only  way 
Iran’s  legitimate  security  concerns  could  be  resolved.  If  such 
assurances  were  offered  as  an  inducement  to  Iran  to  forgo  a 
nationally  controlled  nuclear  materials  production  pro- 
gram, and  if  they  were  supplemented  by  assurances  of  equi- 
table access  to  internationally  controlled  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
services,  the  combination  of  incentives  would  constitute  a 
fair  test  of  Iranian  intentions.  A credible  offer  of  interna- 
tionally sanctioned  protection  from  the  primary  source  of 
threat  and  access  to  reactor  fuel  from  the  most  advanced 
sources  of  enrichment  services  could  not  be  refused  for 


legitimate  reasons.  Despite  their  recent  public  defiance,  the 
Iranian  government  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  accept 
such  an  offer.  If  they  did  nonetheless  refuse  it  or  temporize 
indefinitely,  that  fact  would  provide  a more  credible  basis 
for  coercive  action  and  would  help  mobilize  international 
pressure. 

Moreover,  that  formula  for  compromise  has  broader 
significance.  It  would  set  a new  standard  that  could  be 
applied  more  generally  to  overcome  the  acknowledged  flaw 
in  the  N.P.T.  regime.  Under  that  standard  no  additional 
country  would  have  reason  to  develop  nationally  controlled 
uranium  enrichment  or  plutonium  production  capability, 
since  those  that  do  have  such  capabilities  would  be  required 
to  offer  equitable  access  to  those  services.  Adherence  to  the 
standard  and  acceptance  of  the  Advanced  Protocol  for  veri- 
fying compliance  would  be  accompanied  by  more  explicit 
and  more  binding  security  assurances  from  the  nuclear 
weapons  states. 

At  the  moment,  long-entrenched  antagonism  would 
seem  to  preclude  consideration  of  such  a compromise  both 
in  Iran  and  in  the  United  States.  The  potential  for  disaster 
does  impose  pressure  on  all  concerned,  however,  and  the 
modest  pace  of  the  Iranian  nuclear  program  allows  time  for 
strategic  reason  to  discipline  political  belligerence.  Current 
policy  and  current  diplomacy  are  both  clearly  inadequate. 
Innovation  will  be  required  if  a compromise  formula  is  to  be 
developed. 

In  situations  where  there  is  an  imbalance  of  capability, 
the  stronger  party  bears  the  burden  of  initiating  a process  of 
accommodation.  Progress  toward  a constructive  outcome  in 
Iran  will  have  to  begin  in  the  United  States.  W 
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i he  Honor  of  It  All 

Translating  the  documents  of  Vatican  II  was  an  adventure. 


BY  JOSEPH  J.  GALLAGHER 


Cardinal  Lawrence  Shehan,  left,  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  Walter  Abbott,  S.J.,  associate  editor  of  America,  present  to  Pope  Paul  Vi  a copy  of  The 
Documents  of  Vatican  II.  


IT  was  just  40  years  ago  this  spring  that  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  first  appeared  in 
English  translation.  The  791 -page,  95-cent  paperback 
was  chiefly  the  joint  interfaith  production  of  America 
Press  and  the  Y.M.CA’s  Association  Press.  The  general 
editor  was  Walter  M.  Abbott,  S.J.,  an  associate  editor  of 
America  in  the  mid- 1960’s.  The  sales  manager  was  Harry 
Costello,  agent  for  the  giant  company  Western  Printing. 

THE  REV.  JOSEPH  J.  GALLAGHER  is  a retired  priest  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore. 


The  introduction  was  penned  by  Baltimore’s  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan.  I was  the  translation  editor.  So  The 
Documents  of  Vatican  II  became  the  Abbott-and-Costello, 
Gallagher-and-Shehan  version. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  Father  Abbott,  each  of  the  coun- 
cil’s 16  documents  was  accompanied  by  a Catholic  com- 
mentary and  a non-Catholic  appraisal.  (The  latter  caused 
trouble  with  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles.) 

How  It  Began 

When  the  council  convened  in  October  1962, 1 was  an  edi- 
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tor  at  Baltimore’s  diocesan  newspaper,  The  Catholic 
Review.  When  I read  the  galleys  for  one  of  the  first  docu- 
ments issued,  I was  aghast  at  the  poor  quality  of  the  transla- 
tion. Some  sentences  were  actually  heretical:  “Having 
sinned  in  Adam,  God  the  Father....”  “Mary,  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost....”  Others  were  puzzling  or  ambiguous. 

By  April  of  1965,  1 1 more  docu- 
ments awaited  voting  and  promulga- 
tion at  the  council’s  fourth  and  final 
session.  During  that  month  I paid  a 
social  visit  to  the  New  York  head- 
quarters of  America  and  its  associat- 
ed America  Press.  There  I learned 
that  the  staff  shared  my  distress  about 
the  translations. 

The  editor  in  chief,  Thurston 
Davis,  S.J.,  took  me  aside  and  told  me 
that  America  Press  had  been  asked  to 
prepare  a book  on  the  ultimate  16 
texts.  But  he  too  was  concerned  about  the  translations. 
Could  I commit  myself  to  making  or  finding  better  ver- 
sions? Having  studied  and  read  Latin  for  many  years,  I 
felt — with  all  modesty — that  I couldn’t  do  worse  than  the 
first  translators. 

Working  in  Rome 

On  Nov.  2,  1965, 1 flew  into  the  Eternal  City  for  a 36-day 
workathon.  At  Villa  Nova,  a nun-run  pensione  in  north 
central  Rome,  I rented  a smallish  room  on  the  top  floor. 
Though  clean  and  serviceable,  the  site  was  sunless,  the 
floor  marble,  the  lamp  bulb  weak  and  the  radiator  anemic. 
My  busy  typewriter  was  a rented  Olivetti,  now  to  be 
mauled  by  a man  who  had  never  learned  to  type  properly. 

Usually  I spent  most  of  my  time  alone  in  my  room 
poring  over  various  preliminary  documents.  I would 
eventually  type  sections  of  a translation.  At  about  5 p.m., 
I would  call  a cab  and  take  my  pages  to  a professional  typ- 
ist, a British  woman  who  lived  near  the  Spanish  Stairs. 
She  had  the  charming  name  of  Pamela  Charlesworth. 

Pamela  would  give  me  the  pages  she  had  retyped  from 
yesterday’s  “foul  text.”  After  a taxi-ride  home,  I would 
scrutinize  her  pages,  make  textual  changes  and  mail  them 
to  Father  Abbott  in  New  York.  He  would  speedily  send 
me  the  resultant  “fair  copy”  for  last-minute  corrections. 

Apart  from  meals  and  taxi  rides,  the  only  daily  break  I 
allowed  myself  lasted  from  about  10  p.m.  to  1 a.m.  The 
many  Americans  residing  at  Villa  Nova  rented  a large 
room  there  and  made  it  a hospitality  center  for  ourselves 
and  any  visitors. 

The  room  was  always  well  stocked  with  spirits  and 
snacks.  As  word  spread  about  the  complimentary  gather- 
ing place,  increasing  numbers  of  distinguished  visitors 


arrived  to  refresh  themselves  and  discuss  the  latest 
Vatican  Council  rumors.  The  flamboyantly  secretive 
Jesuit  Malachy  Martin  was  one  such  visitor.  The  journal- 
ist John  Cogley  wrote  a whole  article  about  the  celebrat- 
ed place  for  Religious  News  Service. 

The  refreshment  room  was  such  a mesmerizing  gath- 


ering spot  that  I had  to  discipline  myself  strictly  as  to 
when  I would  arrive  and  when  I would  leave,  no  matter 
who  was  revealing  what.  On  the  final  night  of  the  coun- 
cil, Dec.  8,  1965,  the  last  lingering  visitor  happened  to  be 
another  RNS  writer,  Ed  Duff,  S.J.  Chicago’s  Father  Bill 
Ganey  and  I escorted  him  to  the  exit.  We  exchanged  post- 
midnight farewells  before  the  door  slammed  shut.  For 
me,  that  conclusive  sound  symbolized  the  end  of  the  21st 
ecumenical  council. 

My  last  weeks  in  Rome  were  uniquely  intense.  The 
final  version  of  the  24,000-word  Gaudinm  et  Spes  had 
become  available  less  than  two  weeks  before  the  council’s 
end.  I had  been  working  feverishly  on  a penultimate  ver- 
sion. Now  more  than  743  lines  had  been  altered,  dropped 
or  relocated. 

To  handle  this  last-minute  crisis  I had  to  cancel  my 
plane  tickets  to  Istanbul,  where  I had  hoped  to  witness  the 
reconciliation  ceremony  featuring  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
Athenagoras  and  my  own  cardinal,  representing  Pope 
Paul  VI.  (As  a papal  chamberlain,  however,  I had  a ring- 
side seat  at  St.  Peter’s  altar  for  witnessing  the  correspond- 
ing Roman  embraces.) 

Dealing  with  such  delicate  topics  as  economics,  mod- 
ern marriage  and  nuclear  bombs,  Gaiidiwn  et  Spes  was  no 
run-of-the-mill,  churchy  text.  The  classical  Latin  authors 
had  no  need  to  use  the  word  “billion.”  But  the  council 
fathers  wanted  to  mention  the  world’s  population,  so  they 
came  up  with  an  expression  in  words  for  the  number  two 
billion:  vicies  milies  centena  milia  (20  times  1,000  times  100 
units  of  1,000). 

The  chapter  on  the  purposes  of  marriage  cited  the 
begetting  of  children  as  “the”  purpose  or  “a”  purpose  of 
matrimony.  Latin  has  no  simple  word  for  either  article — 
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you  mostly  have  to  depend  on  the  context.  In  this  case, 
part  of  the  context  was  the  following  statement:  non 
posthabitis  ceteris  matrimonii  frnibus. 

Ah,  a dilemma!  Traditional  theology  had  long  distin- 
guished between  the  primary  and  secondary  purposes  of 
marriage.  The  above-cited  phrase  just  could  mean  “not 
putting  second  the  other  ends  of  marriage” — or  “not  giv- 
ing the  other  ends  less  than  their  due.” 

The  latter  version  was  the  traditional  stance;  the  first 
could  represent  a major  shift  in  the  theology  of  the  sacra- 
ment. In  this  instance  I felt  that  my  duty  as  translator  was 
to  preserve  the  ambiguity.  Thus:  “not  making  the  other 
purposes  of  matrimony  of  any  less  account.” 

At  a time  when  the  papal  birth  control  commission 
had  not  yet  made  any  pronouncements,  an  intriguing 
change  appeared  in  the  final  version  of  this  chapter. 
Originally,  the  text  said  that  Catholics  could  not  practice 
birth  control  methods  “which  have  been  condemned  by 
the  church.”  The  final  version  spoke  of  methods  that 
“are  condemned  by  the  church.”  Here  was  theological 
elbow  room. 

The  voting  having  been  concluded,  every  English- 
speaking  bishop  and  journalist  now  wanted  a copy  of  my 
last-minute  translation.  With  the  energetic  aid  of  then 
Msgr.  Paul  Marcinkus,  I engaged  three  typists,  who  in 
record  time  produced  74  single-spaced,  legal-size  pages  of 
English  text.  Every  page  had  to  be  copied  500  times  and 
then  stapled  to  the  other  pages  in  the  correct  order. 

Meeting  Deadlines 

Back  in  Baltimore,  I had  to  continue  my  work,  even  on 
Christmas  Day  and  New  Year’s.  Roughly  estimated:  by 
mid-January  I had  completed  my  translations;  by  mid- 
February  I had  corrected  all  the  galleys;  by  mid-March 
many  thousands  of  paperback  copies  had  been  printed 
and  were  selling  at  the  incredible  price  of  95  cents.  Less 
than  a year  had  passed  since  my  innocent  April  visit  to 
America  House. 

There  were  at  least  14  editions  of  the  book.  If  my 
memory  serves,  sales  exceeded  one  million  copies — and 
may  have  approached  two  million.  Several  translations 
that  appeared  in  the  America  Press  book  were  especially 
excellent,  e.g.,  John  Courtney  Murray’s  English  version  of 
the  epochal  “Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom.” 
Additionally,  a group  of  Scripture  scholars  issued  a fine 
translation  of  the  “Dogmatic  Constitution  on 
Revelation.” 

On  these  there  was  little  or  no  need  for  any  input  from 
me.  These  considerations  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide  how  to  label  my  contribution.  “Translation 
Editor”  seemed  a fair  description.  Though  in  my  preface 
I stressed  that  my  translations  were  not  definitive,  the 


publisher  Herder  and  Herder  soon  published  a wide-mar- 
gin  hardback  edition  whose  title  page  announced  a “new 
and  definitive  translation.”  Four  decades  later  I still  think 
there  is  no  definitive  and  authoritative  English  version. 
(Such  a version  would,  for  instance,  require  a close  exam- 
ination of  the  original  Latin,  as  officially  published  in  the 
Vatican’s  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis,  and  a scrutiny  of  the  vari- 
ous preliminary  drafts,  along  with  the  notes  of  the  draft- 
ing committees.) 

Initially  I had  been  assured  that  I would  have  sufficient 
time  to  ponder  and  improve  the  galleys.  But  for  some  tech- 
nical reason  involving  our  super-busy  printer,  my  work  had 
to  be  completed  by  a considerably  earlier  deadline.  If  we 
missed  that  deadline,  we  would  have  to  go  to  the  end  of  the 
printer’s  line  and  start  waiting  all  over  again. 

This  sudden  shift  produced  a mad  rush.  Early  one 
morning  I received  by  special  delivery  the  next  to  last  set 
of  galleys.  America  Press  needed  to  have  the  corrections 
back  by  the  next  day.  So  I worked  all  day  and  part  of  the 
night,  hopped  an  early  train  the  next  morning  and  con- 
tinued my  work  en  route  to  New  York. 

In  New  York  I handed  over  the  corrected  galleys,  but 
was  given  the  uncorrected  galleys  for  a final,  shorter  doc- 
ument. These  I worked  on  during  the  train  ride  back  to 
Baltimore.  Arriving  in  my  local  station,  I located  a pay 
phone,  contacted  America  Press  and  delivered  my  final, 
final,  final  corrections  viva  voce.  My  work  was  done! 

The  Honor  of  It  All 

To  end  on  a more  melodious  note,  I must  share  one  acci- 
dental high  point  of  this  whole  story.  As  I mentioned,  my 
Roman  typist  was  British.  Each  week  or  so  she  would  serve 
a tea  for  English  visitors  whom  she  happened  to  know 
were  in  town.  I was  invited  to  one  of  these  gatherings  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a man  who  was  a translator 
at  the  Geneva  Arms  Conference. 

His  name  was  Shelley,  and  he  was  related  to  the  cele- 
brated Romantic  poet.  (The  Keats-Shelley  Museum  was 
just  up  the  street.)  He  was  a guest  of  Russian  aristocrats 
when  Lenin’s  Revolution  broke  out. 

Somehow  he  managed  to  meet  Rasputin,  who,  Shelley 
said,  spoke  in  a kind  of  peasant  poetry.  At  one  point  the 
spellbinding  “monk”  wrapped  his  hands  around  Shelley’s. 
Presumably  contrasting  the  youth’s  fresh  eyes  with  his 
own,  the  man  soon-to-be-murdered  uttered  or  quoted 
these  indelible  words:  “The  dew  upon  the  morning  grass 
is  a rainbow  of  joy.  But  the  damp  upon  the  evening  ground 
is  the  weeping  of  fate.” 

When  I started  on  the  translations  I was  arguably  still 
dewy;  now  I am  inarguably  dampish.  But  four  decades 
later  I still  feel  the  audacity,  perils,  excitement,  exhaustion 
and  honor  of  it  all.  E! 
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New  Orleans  interracialism,  1947-1956.  30 
My  8 

Baumgold,  Julie.  Diamond:  a novel.  23  Ja  13 

Berry,  Wendell.  Given:  poems.  2 1 Ja  16 


ASIA 

After  the  tsunami,  peace.  Robert  N.  Lynch.  15  F 
. 27 

Church  at  the  margins.  Gary  L.  Chamberlain.  10 
Ap  3 

Philippine  politics.  4 Ap  24  (Replies  28  My  15) 

B 


BARRY,  WILLIAM  A. 

Humbled.  27  Mr  6 

BENEDICT  XVI 

Bringing  back  charity.  Richard  Ryscavage.  14  Mr 
1 3 (Replies  2 8 Ap  10, 43  Ap  17) 

Don’t  forget  justice.  Thomas  Massaro.  18  Mr  13 
(Replies  29  Mr  27,  28  Ap  10,  43  Ap  17) 

Eros  and  agape:  some  feminist  reflections.  Susan 
A.  Ross.  1 1 Mr  13  (Replies  43  Ap  17) 
German  pope  in  Auschwitz.  4Je  19 
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Billy,  Dennis  J.  C.Ss.R.,  James  Keating.  Way  of 
mystery:  the  eucharist  and  moral  living.  28 
My  22 

Blake,  Richard  A.  Street  smart:  the  New  York  of 
Lumet,  Allen,  Scorsese  and  Lee.  24  F 27 
Borges,  Jorge  Luis,  with  Alargarita  Guerrero, 

trans.  by  Andrew  Hurley.  Book  of  imaginary 
beings.  23  Mr  20 

Bosco,  Mark,  S.J.  Graham  Greene’s  catholic  imag- 
ination. 25  F 13 

Boyle,  T.C.  Tooth  and  claw  and  other  stories.  29 
Mr  6 

Bremmer,  L.  Paul,  HI,  with  Malcolm  McConnell. 
My  year  in  Iraq:  the  struggle  to  build  a future 
of  hope.  25  My  15 

Breyer,  Stephen.  Active  liberty:  interpreting  our 
democratic  constitution.  25  F 27 
Brinkley,  Douglas,  Julie  M.  Fenster.  Parish  priest: 
Father  Michael  McGivney  and  american 
Catholicism.  21  Ap  10  (Replies  37  My  8) 
Bryan,  Christopher.  Render  to  Caesar:  Jesus,  the 
early  church  and  the  roman  superpower.  32 
Mr  13 

Cahill,  Kevin  M.  To  bear  witness:  journey  of  heal- 
ing and  solidarity.  25  F 20 
Cahill,  Lisa  Sowle.  Theological  bioethics:  partici- 
pation, justice,  change.  27  My  29 
Chafe,  William  H.  Private  lives/public  conse- 
quences: personality  and  politics  in  modem 
America.  20  Ja  16 

Chilton,  Bruce.  Man7  Magdalene:  a biography.  34 
Ja  30 

Coetzee,  J.M.  Slow  man:  a novel.  23  F 20 
Dabney,  Lewis  M.  Edmund  Wilson:  a life  in  liter- 
ature. 25  Ja  2 

Dean,  Debra.  Madonnas  of  Leningrad:  a novel.  26 
My  29 

Didion,  Joan.  Year  of  magical  thinking.  24  F 13 
Epp,  Eldon  J.Junia:  the  first  woman  aposde.  32 
Mr  13 

Esler,  Philip  F.  New  testament  theology:  commu- 
nion and  community.  32  Mr  13 
Fischer,  Hans-Joachim.  Pope  Benedict  xvi:  a per- 
sonal portrait.  26  F 6 

Fitzgerald,  Maureen.  Habits  of  compassion:  irish 
catholic  nuns  and  the  origins  of  New  York’s 
welfare  system.  28  Ap  3 
Franklin,  John  Hope.  Mirror  to  America:  the 
autobiography  of  John  Hope  Franklin.  23 
Mr  20 


Gliick,  Louise.  Avemo.  34  Ap  3 
Gombrich,  E.  H.  Litde  history  of  the  world. 

23  F 27 

Griffin,  Emilie.  Simple  ways  to  pray:  spiritual  life 
in  the  catholic  tradition.  3 1 My  8 
Haddad,  Yvonne  Yazbeck,  Jane  I.  Smith,  Kathleen 
M.  Moore.  Muslim  women  in  America. 

24  Je  19 

Hammoudi,  Abdellah.  Season  in  mecca:  narrative 
of  a pilgrimage.  25  Mr  27 
Harris,  Sam.  End  of  faith:  religion,  terror,  and  the 
future  of  reason.  26  Mr  27 
Hemming,  Laurence  Paul.  Benedict  xvi:  fellow 
worker  for  the  truth:  an  introduction.  26  F 6 
Heschel,  Abraham  J.  Heavenly  torah:  as  refracted 
through  the  generations.  32  Mr  13 
Himmelfarb,  Gertrude.  Moral  imagination: 

Edmund  Burke  to  Lionel  Trilling.  23  Ap  24 
Hirsch,  Edward.  Poet’s  choice.  23  Ap  10 
Hobbins,  Daniel,  translator.  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
33  My  8 

Joseph,  Lawrence.  Codes,  precepts,  biases,  and 
taboos:  poems  1973-1993.  32  Ja  30 
Joseph,  Lawrence.  Into  it.  32  Ja  30 
Kazin,  Michael.  Godly  hero:  the  life  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  25  My  29 
Lepore,  Jill.  New  York  burning:  liberty,  slavery, 
and  conspiracy  in  eighteenth-century  Man- 
hatt.  24Ja  2 

Lemer,  Michael.  Left  hand  of  God:  taking  back 
our  country  from  the  religious  right.  22  Je  19 
Maguire,  Nancy  Klein.  Infinity  of  little  hours:  the 
trial  of  faith  of  five  young  men.  30  Ap  3 
Mambrino,Jean,  trans.  by  Kathleen  Raine.  Land 
of  evening.  23  Mr  27 

Marmion,  Declan,  Mary  E.  Hines.  Cambridge 
companion  to  Karl  Rahner.  26  F 6 
Martin,  James,  S.J.  My  life  with  the  saints.  35  Ap  3 
Milosz,  Czeslaw  trans.  by  Robert  Hass,  et  al. 

Selected  poems  1931-2004.  24  Ap  24 
Moore,  James  P.,  Jr.  One  nation  under  god:  the 
history  of  prayer  in  America.  28  Mr  6 
Morris,  Charles  R.  Tycoons:  how7  Andrew 

Carnegie,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jay  Gould 
and  J.P.  Morgan  inv.  26  Ja  2 
Murray,  Charles.  In  our  hands:  a plan  to  replace 
the  welfare  state.  24  My  15 
Nemirosky,  Irene.  Suite  francaise.  22  Je  5 
Nickelsburg,  George  W.  E.  Jewish  literature 
between  the  bible  and  the  mishnah. 

32  Mr  13 

Phillips,  Kevin.  American  theocracy:  the  peril  and 
politics  of  radical  religion,  oil,  and  borrowed 
money.  34Apl7 

Pilarczyk,  Daniel  E.,  Archbishop.  Being  catholic: 
how  we  believe,  practice  and  think.  23  Je  5 
Porter,  Anne;  foreword  by  David  Shapiro.  Living 
things:  collected  poems.  3 1 My  22 
Reasoner,  Mark.  Romans  in  full  circle:  a history  of 
interpretation.  32  Mr  13 
Rice,  Anne.  Christ  the  lord:  out  of  Egypt. 

30  Ap  17 

Rose,  Michael  S.  Pope  Benedict  xvi:  the  man  who 
was  Ratzinger.  26  F 6 

Rosenthal,  Peggy,  ed.  Imagine  a world:  poetry  for 
peacemakers.  24  F 20 

Rushdie,  Salman.  Shalimar  the  clown.  23  F 13 
Sandys-Wunsch,  John.  What  have  they  done  to 
the  bible?:  a history  of  modem  biblical  inter- 
pretation. 32  Mr  13 

Scribner,  Charles,  HI.  Shadow  of  God:  journey 
through  memory,  art  and  faith.  24  Je  5 


Sinyai,  Clayton.  Schools  of  democracy:  a political 
history  of  the  american  labor  movement. 

22  Ap  24 

Vanhoozer,  Kevin  J.  Drama  of  doctrine:  a canoni- 
cal-linguistic approach  to  Christian  theology. 
32  Mr  13 

Vincent,  Fay.  Only  game  in  town:  baseball  stars  of 
the  1930’s  and  1940’s  talk  about  the  game. 

32  Ap3 

Wangerin,  Walter,  Jr.  Jesus:  a novel.  30  Ap  17 
Weigel,  George.  God’s  choice:  Pope  Benedict  xvi 
and  the  future  of  the  catholic  church.  26  F 6 
Wright,  Stephen.  Amalgamation  polka:  a novel. 

25  Ap  10 

Wuthnow,  Robert.  American  mythos:  why  our 
best  efforts  to  be  a better  nation  fell  short. 

29  My  22 

BOOKS  AND  READING 

Bringing  the  bible  to  life.  Daniel  J.  Harrington. 

32  Mr  13 

History  and  language.  Paul  Mariani.  32  Ja  30 
How  to/not  to  novelize  Jesus.  John  B.  Breslin. 

30  Ap  17 

Meet  Jean  xMambrino.  Joseph  J.  Feeney.  23  Mr  27 
Papacy  in  dialogue?  John  Jay  Hughes.  26  F 6 
Perils  of  plagiarism.  4 My  22 
You  can  make  this  up.  Terry  Golway.  8 F 6 
(Replies  29  F 20) 

BRACKLEY.  DEAN 

Higher  standards.  9 F 6 (Replies  28  Ap  24) 

BRESLIN,  JOHN  B. 

How  to/not  to  novelize  Jesus.  30  Ap  17 

BRETTON-GRANATOOR,  GARY  M. 

Don’t  tty  this  at  home.  18  Ap  17 

BURGHARDT.  WALTER  J. 

Nourishing  head  and  heart.  13  Mr  20  (Replies  41 
Ap  3,  29  Ap  10) 

BYRNE,  BRENDAN 

Scariest  gospel.  16  My  29 
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CALLAHAN,  DANIEL 

Curing,  caring  and  coping.  12  Ja  30 

CALLAHAN,  SIDNEY 

Limbo,  infants  and  the  afterlife.  15  Ap  3 

CANDREVA,  THOMAS  D. 

New  impediment.  20  F 27  (Replies  29  Mr  20, 

30  Mr  27) 

CANON  LAW 

New  impediment.  Thomas  D.  Candreva.  20  F 27 
(Replies  29  Mr  20,  30  Mr  27) 

CARTER,  JAMES 

Love  and  ruins  in  New  Orleans.  Jim  McDermott. 
16  Mr.  20 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH— HIERARCHY 

Bankruptcy  defeats.  Fred  J.  Naffziger.  1 1 Mr  27 
(Replies  37  My  8) 

Bonds  of  wool.  Steven  A.  Schoenig.  18Ja  16 
Cardinal  of  civility.  4 Je  19 
Fresh  Canadian  air.  4 Mr  27 
In  the  vineyard.  4 Ja  16 
Property,  debt,  courage.  4 Mr  20 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH— HISTORY 

‘Believe  me  if  you  like’.  James  Martin.  20  My  22 
Left  behind.  John  A.  Coleman.  1 1 Ap  24 
Real  story  of  the  council  ofNicea.  John  D.  Hagen 
Jr.  18  Je  5 

Uniting  America  spiritually.  Bruce  Nieli.  8 Ap  24 


Measuring  catholic  identity.  5 Mr.  27  (Replies  28 
Ap  10,  28  Ap  24) 

Messianic  or  bourgeois?  Timothy  Hanchin.  1 1 
My  8 (Replies  29  Je  19) 

Opportunity.  George  M.  Anderson.  2 F 1 3 
Perfect  storm.  M.  Cathleen  Kaveny.  14  My  8 
Will  the  seminaries  measure  up?  Ronald  D 

Witherup.  9 Mr  20  (Replies  41  Ap  3,  29  Ap 
10,42  Ap  17) 

CHAMBERLAIN,  GARY  L. 

Church  at  the  margins.  10  Ap  3 

CHINA 

China’s  new  role.  John  A.  Worthley.  9 F 20 
(Replies  30  Mr  20,  29  Mr  29) 

Prayers  for  China.  4 My  22 

CHRISTIANSEN,  DREW 

American  polity.  2 Ap  3 (Replies  44  Ap  17) 

Distressed.  2 Mr  20 

Divestment.  2 Je  5 

Good  yankee  sense.  2 Ap  17 

Higher  law.  2 Mr  6 (Replies  30  Mr  20) 

Immigration  reform.  2 Ja  16 

Palestine.  2 F 20 

Surprises  ahead.  2 My  8 (Replies  37  My  22,  30 
My  29) 

William  Sloan  Coffin.  2 My  22 
Without  roots.  2 F 6 

CLIFFORD,  RICHARD  J. 

Did  it  happen?  Is  it  true?  17  Ja  2 

COLEMAN,  JOHN  A. 

Left  behind.  1 1 Ap  24 

Religious  liberty.  9 N 28  (Replies  30  Ja  2,  28  Ja 
16) 


CATHOLIC  EDUCATION 

Brighter  view.  Terry  Golway.  10  My  8 
Contagious  learning.  William  J.  Murphy.  22  My  8 
Crudest  month.  Terry  Golway.  5 Mr  6 
From  grief  to  hope.  Peter  Schineller.  26  My  8 
(Replies  30  My  29,  30  Je  5) 

Getting  catholic  schools  off  the  dole.  Vincent 
Gragnani.  1 1 F 13  (Replies  38  Mr  6, 

30  Mr  20) 

Higher  standards.  Dean  Brackley.  9 F 6 (Replies 
28  Ap  24) 


COUGHLAN,  JOHN 

Clash  of  civilizations  or  crisis  of  integration? 

12  Ap  10 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT 

Winter  mass  in  prison.  George  M.  Anderson. 

22  Ja  2 

CROSBY,  MICHAEL  H. 

Flesh.  22  Mr  20 

CUNNINGHAM,  LAWRENCE  S. 

St.  John  of  the  cross,  mystic  of  the  light.  22  Ja  30 
(Replies  29  F 13,  28  F 20) 

DEATH  PENALTY 

Death  penalty  worldwide.  4 May  22 

DeCOSSE,  DAVID 

Dialogue  and  democracy.  18  Mr  27 

DONALDSON,  PETER  J. 

Century  behind.  8 Ja  16  (Replies  36  F 6) 

DOUGHERTY,  MARY  ELLEN 

Preying  on  the  margins.  18  Ja  30 

DUNSON,  DONALD  H. 

War  on  children.  13  010  (Replies  29  Ja  2) 


EF 

ECONOMICS 

Hocking  the  future.  5 Ap  10 
Junkyard  bound?  4 Ap  10 
Zambia  and  the  millennium  development  goals. 
George  M.  Anderson.  15  F 13 

ECUMENISM 

Ecumenical  landscape.  Thomas  Ryan.  14Je  19 

For  the  better.  4 My  29 

Schwenkfelder  code.  Peter  C.  Erb.  14  Je  5 

EDUCATION 

Commencement  season.  4 Je  5 

ENDRES,  DAVID  J. 

Dan  Lord,  Hollywood  priest.  20  D 12  (Replies 
37  F 6) 

ENVIRONMENT 

Good  yankee  sense.  Drew  Christiansen.  2 Ap  17 
We  work  together.  George  M.  Anderson.  2 Mr  13 
Where  are  the  catholic  environmentalists?  Jeffrey 
J.  Guhin.  7 F 1 3 

ERB,  PETER  C. 

Schwenkfelder  code.  14  Je  5 

ETHICS 

Ethics  outflanked.  George  A.  Lopez.  14  Mr  6 
(Replies  28  Ap  24,  36  My  22) 

See  also  KAVANAUGH,  JOHN  F. 

EUROPE 

Clash  of  civilizations  or  crisis  of  integration?  John 
Coughlan.  12  Ap  10 
Firestorm  against  racism.  4 Ap  10 
What  ever  became  of  solidarity?  Gerald  J.  Beyer. 

11  Ja  16 

FAMILY  LIFE 

Battlegrounds.  Joan  Sauro.  18  My  15 
Curing,  caring  and  coping.  Daniel  Callahan. 

12  Ja  30 

Rose  from  mother.  Theresa  Furlow.  20  My  15 
Safe-keeping.  Kathleen  Gunton.  19  F 13 
Tower.  Mary  Donnarumma  Shamick.  22  My  15 
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FEENEY,  JOSEPH  J. 

Meet  Jean  Mambrino.  23  Mr  27 

FERRARI,  LISA  L. 

Visible  means  of  support?  2 1 Mr  27  (Replies  41  Ap 
3) 

FILM 

Broken  code.  Richard  A.  Blake.  20  Je  19 
East  is  east  and....  Richard  A.  Blake.  30  Ja  30 
Falling  down,  falling  down.  Richard  A.  Blake.  23 
My  29 

Mixed  doubles.  Richard  A.  Blake.  24  F 6 
Star-crossed  lovers.  Richard  A.  Blake.  2 1 F 20 
Woody’s  world.  Robert  E.  Lauder.  24  My  22 
— Single  Works  — 

Brokeback  mountain.  21  F20 
Da  Vinci  code.  20  Je  19 
Match  point.  24  F 6 
Syriana.  3 Oja  30 
United  93.  23  My  29 

FINE  ARTS 

When  less  is  more.  Leo  J.  O’Donovan.  27  Ja  30 

FOOR,  ROBERT  ALISON 

From  nothing  comes  everything.  22  Ap  17 

FOX,  TOM 

Moment,  the  message,  the  messenger.  16  Ap  24 
(Replies  37  My  22,  28  Je  5) 

FURLOW,  THERESA 

Rose  from  mother.  20  My  15 

GH 

GLENDON,  MARY  ANN 

Rights  talk  and  its  remedies.  John  D.  Hagen  Jr. 

14  Ja  2 

GOIZUETA,  ROBERTO  S. 

From  Calvary  to  Galilee.  10  Ap  17 

GOLWAY,  TERRY 

Brighter  view.  10  My  8 
Cruelest  month.  5 Mr  6 
It’s  your  funeral.  8 Je  5 (Replies  29  Je  19) 


New  sort  of  holiday.  8 Ap  3 
Snows  of  yesteryear.  9 Ja  2 
You  can  make  this  up.  8 F 6 (Replies  29  F 20) 


GRAGNANI,  VINCENT 

Getting  catholic  schools  off  the  dole.  1 1 F 13 
(Replies  38  Mr  6,  30  Mr  20) 

GRIFFIN,  EMILIE 

Hope.  28  Ap  17 

GUHIN,  JEFFREY  J. 

Where  are  the  catholic  environmentalists?  7 F 1 3 

GUNTON,  KATHLEEN 

Safe-keeping.  19  F 13 

HACKETT,  KENNETH 

Silent  tsunamis.  17  My  22 

HAGEN  JR.,  JOHN  D. 

Real  story  of  the  council  of  Nicea.  18  Je  5 
Rights  talk  and  its  remedies.  14  Ja  2 

HAITI 

Hope  for  Haiti.  5 Ap  3 (Replies  29  Ap  24) 

HAMM,  DENNIS 

Dodging  faith’s  call.  8 Air  27 

HANCHIN,  TIMOTHY 

Messianic  or  bourgeois?  1 1 My  8 (Replies  29 

Je  19) 

HARMAN,  PAUL  F. 

Forsaken.  20  Ap  10 

HARRINGTON,  DANIEL  J. 

Abiding  in  love.  3 1 My  1 5 
Ascension  and  mission.  30  My  15 
Back  to  basics!  30  Ap  24 
Breaking  down  barriers.  3 1 F 1 3 
Bringing  the  bible  to  life.  32  Mr  13 
Carrying  on  Jesus’  mission.  38  M 22 
Christian  mysticism.  38  My  8 
Covenant  sacrifice.  3 1 Je  5 
Dangerous  memory  of  Jesus.  46  Ap  3 
Easter  affirmations.  31  Ap  10 
Easter  difference.  47  Ap  17 
Generosity  ofJesus.31Je  19 


God  who  is  rich  in  mercy.  3 1 Mr  20 
God  with  us  and  for  us.  30  Je  5 
Holy  one  of  God.  3 1 Ja  16 
Kingdom  and  discipleship.  30  Ja  16 
Mystery  of  the  beloved  son.  39  Mr  6 
New  covenant.  3 1 Mr  27 
Paschal  mystery.  39  Air  13 
Pentecost  past  and  present.  3 1 My  29 
Rainbow.  30  F 27 
Search  for  identity.  3 1 Ap  24 
Serving  the  noblest  cause.  30  Ja  30 
Surprising  messiah.  30  Ja  2 
To  fast  or  not  to  fast?  30  F 20 
Uniters,  not  dividers.  39  F 6 
What  are  you  looking  for?  3 1 Ja  2 
Who  then  is  this?  30  Je  19 

HEALTH  CARE 

Battlegrounds.  Joan  Sauro.  18  My  15 
Distressed.  Drew  Christiansen.  2 Air  20 

HECKER,  ISAAC  THOMAS 

Uniting  America  spiritually.  Bruce  Nieli.  8 Ap  24 

HILLESTAD,  E.  ANN 

Offering  the  good  news.  19  F 20 

HIRST,  MICHAEL 

Pushed  to  the  periphery.  10  Je  19 

HOMELESSNESS 

Backpacks.  George  M.  Anderson.  2 Je  19 

HOMER,  WINSLOW 

When  less  is  more.  LeoJ.  O’Donovan.  27  Ja  30 

HUGHES,  JOHN  JAY 

Papacy  in  dialogue?  26  F 6 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Continuing  embarrassment.  4 Air  13 
Dialogue  and  democracy.  David  DeCosse. 

18  Air  27 

Human  rights  council.  4 Ap  3 
Preying  on  the  margins.  Mary  Ellen  Dougherty. 
18 Ja  30 

Sure  way  to  peace  and  justice.  Denis  Murphy. 

20  Ap  3 (Replies  28  My  15) 

What  ever  became  of  solidarity?  Gerald  J.  Beyer. 
11  Ja  16 
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Women  in  prison.  5 My  29 
Zambia  and  the  millennium  development  goals. 
George  M.  Anderson.  15  F 13 


Pope  and  the  poet.  8 Mr  13  (Replies  43  Ap  17) 

IMMIGRATION 

Cardinal  epikeia.  4 My  1 5 (Replies  29  My  29) 
Christian  refugees.  4 Je  5 

Clash  of  civilizations  or  crisis  of  integration?  John 
Coughlan.  12  Ap  10 

Fleeing  to  Buffalo.  George  M.  Anderson.  16  My 
15  (Replies  30  My  29) 

Global  migration.  4 Ap  24 

Immigration  reform.  4 F 6 

Immigration  reform.  Drew  Christiansen.  2 Ja  16 

Immigration  reform  on  hold.  4 My  8 

New  sort  of  holiday.  Terry  Golway.  8 Ap  3 

INTERRELIGIOUS  DIALOGUE 

Don’t  try  this  at  home.  Gary  M.  Bretton-Grana- 
toor.  18  Ap  17 

IRAQ 

Dilemma  in  Iraq.  Gerard  F.  Powers.  19  Mr  6 
(Replies  28  Ap  24) 

Ethics  outflanked.  George  A.  Lopez.  14  Mr  6 
(Replies  28  Ap  24,  36  My  22) 

Media,  the  war  and  “truth.”  David  L.  Martinson. 

10  Ja  2 (Replies  37  Ja  30) 

Same  road.  George  M.  Anderson.  2 Ap  10 
Shiite  muslims — the  party  of  Aly.  Elias  D.  Mallon. 
18  F 6 (Replies  29  F 20) 

ISLAM 

Down  on  Islam?  4 My  29 
Losers’  vengeance.  David  Pinault.  8 Ap  10 
Muslim  mystery.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  8 Mr  20 
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American  dreams.  Jim  McDermott.  21  F 13 
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Beyond  morality.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  8 Ap  17 
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Prediction  fulfilled.  12  F 27 
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ZALESKI,  CAROL 

Thirst.  26  Ap  3 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Mysterious  Tools 


A new  Catholic's  meditation  on  prayer 


BY  KARL  BJORN  ERICKSON 

ONE  NIGHT  A FEW  months 
ago,  my  8-year-old  son  was 
very  sick  in  bed.  He  lay  there 
moaning  and  crying  because  of 
terrible  pain  in  his  ears.  While  my  wife 
was  on  the  phone  attempting  to  get  hold 
of  a doctor,  I did  what  I could  to  comfort 
him.  We  tried  the  usual  things,  but  noth- 
ing worked.  The  choices  seemed  to  be 
either  to  wait  in  an  emergency  room  for 
hours  late  at  night  or  try  to  wait  it  out  at 
home.  Neither  option  seemed  like  a good 
choice. 

We  could  not  let  him  go  on  like  that, 
so  something  told  me  to  pray  over  him.  I 
took  the  holy  water  we  were  given  at  a 
recent  church  event.  It  felt  a little  strange 
to  me,  as  a new  Catholic,  but  I proceeded 
to  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  over  my  son 
with  the  holy  water.  Then  I prayed  for 
healing.  I framed  my  prayer  along  the 
lines  that  we  know  that  children  hold  a 
special  place  in  God’s  heart,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  God’s  will  that  my  son  would  be 
in  pain.  Something  seemed  different  about 
the  prayer,  but  I could  not  immediately 
identify  what  it  was.  Since  nothing  dra- 
matic took  place  after  I finished  the 
prayer,  I returned  to  our  room. 

Half  an  hour  or  so  later  that  night,  I 
noticed  my  son  had  fallen  into  a deep 
sleep.  I made  a passing  comment  to  my 
wife  that  I had  prayed  over  him  earlier,  but 
it  seemed  not  to  have  accomplished  any- 
? thing.  She  pointed  out  what  should  have 
g been  obvious:  he  was  indeed  sleeping,  and 
« this  fact  did  resemble  an  answered  prayer. 
< For  some  reason,  I had  not  connected  the 
S prayer  to  his  falling  asleep;  they  seemed  to 
o be  two  distinct  events.  The  next  morning, 
< my  wife  took  him  to  the  doctor.  He  was 
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have  been  faith. 

Who  did  not  pray  for  snow  as  a youth? 
I remember  sitting  in  my  bed  as  a child 
and  praying  fervently  for  a heavy  snowfall 
late  one  night.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  snow  was  going  to  come 
down  in  piles,  and  I remember  falling 
asleep  as  I prayed  with  the  blinds  cracked 
open,  so  I could  watch  the  falling  snow. 


something  actually  happens  in  response  to 
our  prayer,  many  of  us  find  ourselves  a bit 
incredulous  as  we  search  for  other  expla- 
nations. While  that’s  fine  to  a point,  it  may 
suggest  why  more  of  our  prayers  are  not 
answered  in  precisely  the  ways  we  hoped. 
In  thinking  back  over  this  experience,  I 
realized  that  there  was  a different  quality 
to  my  prayer.  That  difference  seems  to 


found  to  have  a serious 
ear  infection,  but  my 
son  insisted,  to  the 
doctor’s  confusion, 
that  it  didn’t  really 
hurt. 

Prayer  often 
seems  like  a 
routine.  When 
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The  next  morning,  everyone  seemed  very 
surprised  at  the  record  snowfall — every- 
one except  me:  I had  faith. 

Fast  forward  several  decades,  though, 
and  it  is  harder  for  me  to  draw  upon  the 
child-like  faith  described  in  Mark  10:15. 
Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  imagine  that  God 
would  extend  his  finger  into  our  reality 
and  perform  a miracle  on  our  behalf?  The 
miracle,  like  ripples  on  a pond,  is  one  of 
God’s  ways  of  reminding  us  that  we  wor- 
ship a living  and  real  God,  one  who  seeks 
to  help  us  in  our  daily  walk  with  him.  How 
often  do  we  forget  to  thank  God  for 
answered  prayers? 

I recently  was  made  aware  of  an 
ancient  homily  for  Holy  Saturday,  which 
appears  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Here  is  a brief  except  from  this 
beautiful  prayer. 

Today  a great  silence  reigns  on 
earth,  a great  silence  and  a great 
stillness.  A great  silence  because 
the  King  is  asleep.  The  earth 
trembled  and  is  still  because  God 
has  fallen  asleep  in  the  flesh  and  he 
has  raised  up  all  who  ever  slept 
ever  since  the  world  began....  He 
has  gone  to  search  for  Adam,  our 
first  father,  as  for  a lost  sheep. 
Greatly  desiring  to  visit  those  who 
live  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  he  has  gone  to  free  from 
sorrow  Adam  in  his  bonds  and 
Eve,  captive  with  him — He  who  is 
both  their  God  and  the  son  of 
Eve. 

The  prayer  reminds  us  that  God  is 
continually  searching  for  us  and  desires 
the  best  for  us.  While  God  cares  for  and 
loves  us  individually,  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  as  individuals  should  put  ourselves 
before  others,  or  neglect  the  larger 
Christian  community.  In  fact,  as  C.  S. 
Lewis  pointed  out  in  The  Weight  of  Glory , 
we  should  not  say  that  Christ  died  for  us 
because  we  were  so  important.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  entirely  through  Christ’s 
sacrifice  that  we  are  endowed  with  our 
spiritual  importance.  Otherwise  any 
potential  value  of  the  person  would  be 
eclipsed  by  sin.  Of  course,  the  “best”  for  us 
is  not  necessarily  what  we  might  imagine 
it  to  be.  That  is  why  our  prayers  may  not 
always  result  in  the  kinds  of  answers  for 
which  we  might  have  hoped.  After  all, 


God  is  not  a genie,  waiting  to  grant  us 
three  wishes.  Some  of  us  have  even 
learned  that  we  need  to  take  care  what  we 
ask  for — especially  patience,  for  instance. 

One  should  also  not  forget  what  the 
holy  water  represents.  While  obviously 
not  required,  it  is  a powerful  sacramental, 
a physical  sign  of  a particular  sacrament  as 
holy  water  reminds  us  of  the  spiritual 
rebirth  of  baptism.  And  in  the  case  of  my 
son,  it  seemed  to  play  no  small  part. 

When  I think  of  holy  water,  a few 
observations  come  to  mind.  First,  it  repre- 
sents the  larger  community  of  believers 
and  the  traditions  of  the  church.  If  we 
pause  and  think  about  the  cycle  of  a drop 
of  water  as  it  endlessly  changes  its  form 
and  location,  we  can  catch  a glimpse  of 
this  Christian  community — past,  present 
and  future.  Perhaps  this  drop  of  water  on 
our  outstretched  finger  once  dropped  as 
rain  on  the  head  of  Christ  himself. 
Second,  it  creates  a powerful  means  for 
the  dispensation  of  God’s  grace  to  man.  As 
the  Catholic  writer  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien  uses 
Galadriel’s  vial,  given  to  Frodo,  as  a sym- 
bol for  holy  water,  we  are  all  in  need  of  a 
light  in  the  darkness. 

if  your  prayer  life  is  like  mine,  there  is 
a lot  we  both  can  improve.  One  preacher 
in  particular  is  a model  for  praying  with- 
out ceasing.  Billy  Graham,  a friend  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  takes  prayer  very  seri- 
ously. Some  years  ago  I listened  to  a pre- 
sentation by  a close  friend  of  the  Rev. 
Graham.  The  speaker  recalled  asking 
Graham  what  it  meant  to  pray  without 
ceasing,  as  described  in  1 Thessalonians 
5:17.  The  presenter  reportedly  expressed 
doubt  as  to  how  this  could  be  done.  He 
pointed  out  to  Graham  the  daily  distrac- 
tions of  things  such  as  phone  calls  and 
meetings.  A surprised  Graham  disagreed. 
Praying  without  ceasing  was  precisely 
what  he  did.  He  gestured  toward  an  open 
Bible  in  his  office  and  explained  that  every 
time  he  passed  the  Bible,  he  paused  a 
moment  to  read  a passage,  reflect  and 
pray. 

Billy  Graham  makes  the  following 
observations  in  his  latest  book,  Journey : 
“Nothing  can  replace  a daily  time  spent 
alone  with  God  in  prayer.  But  we  also  can 
be  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  throughout  the 
day — sitting  in  a car  or  at  our  desks,  work- 
ing in  the  kitchen,  even  talking  with  some- 
one on  the  phone.”  This  also  emphasizes 


the  way  prayer  can  ensure  that  our  minds 
are  calm  and  focused.  A friend  who  serves 
nearby  as  a Carmelite  brother  recently 
drew  my  attention  to  this  need  for  prepa- 
ration before  deep  prayer  in  the  contem- 
plative writings  of  St.  Teresa  of  Avila. 

The  Catholic  tradition  brims  with 
examples  of  devout  men  and  women  of 
prayer.  It  is  through  the  study  of  these 
lives  lived  for  Christ  that  we  begin  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  what  it  means  to  be  “created 
in  the  image  of  God.”  If  we  read  works 
like  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  biography  of  St. 
Francis  or  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions,  we 
realize  that  saints  were  just  as  human  as  we 
are  today,  but  they  learned  to  do  more  for 
God  than  their  human  capabilities  alone 
could  have  accomplished.  They  achieved 
this  through  prayer,  devotion  and  love. 

Through  prayer  we  move  closer  to 
childlike  faith  as  we  become  the  men  and 
women  God  intends  us  to  be,  co-workers 
in  the  building  of  the  kingdom.  As  we  read 
in  John  14:3,  when  we  invoke  the  saving 
name  of  Christ  in  sincere  prayer,  we 
become  instruments  of  peace  in  the  hands 
of  God,  tools  mysteriously  necessary  to 
fulfill  and  reveal  God’s  will.  gj 
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TV,  etc. 


The  Year  in  TV 

One  television  consumer  grows  increasingly  hungry. 


Blonde  Women  in  Danger.  Perhaps  if  the 
people  in  Darfur  bleached  their  hair,  they 
would  get  more  attention  from  the  media. 

One  series  that  looked  promising  was 
God  or  the  Girl,  which  ran  for  five 
episodes  on  A&E  beginning  in  early  April. 
Examining  the  fives  of  four  young  men 
interested  in  entering  a Catholic  seminary 
seemed  an  intriguing  concept,  but  the  sur- 
prisingly dull  reality  series  focused  almost 
entirely  on  (surprise!)  celibacy.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tedium  came  moments  when 
Catholic  viewers  had  to  wonder  if  anyone 
in  the  chancery  was  watching.  One  20- 
something  candidate  working  as  a parish 
youth  minister  lived  in  the  rectory  in  a bed- 
room next  to  the  pastor's.  In  the  words  of  my 
friend’s  daughter:  “What?” 


OVER  THE  MEMORIAL  DAY 
weekend  I visited  a friend  who 
fives  with  his  large  family  and 
who  owns,  improbably,  a 
horse — a retired  police  horse,  to  be  exact. 
As  we  ambled  through  the  stables,  my 
friend’s  13-year-old  daughter  said,  “Do 
you  like  Taylor  Hicks?”  Somehow  the 
look  on  her  face  told  me  there  was  only 
one  right  answer  to  this  question  about  the 
new  “American  Idol.”  Somehow  I also 
knew  that  I would  get  it  wrong. 

“Well,  I don’t  really  watch  ‘American 
Idol,”’  I admitted  sheepishly. 

“What?"  she  said,  astounded  by  my 
confession.  Even  the  horses  seemed  sur- 
prised. 

I may  be  the  only  American  who 
doesn’t  understand  the  appeal  of  the  mon- 
ster hit  American  Idol,  which 
Entertainment  Weekly  recendy  described 
as  the  “biggest  show  on  the  planet.” 
Certainly  it  is  a good  gauge  of  the  popular- 
ity of  reality  shows,  of  the  American  desire 
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to  believe  that  anyone  can  make  it,  and  of 
the  widespread  obsession  with  fame,  but 
frankly,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
kind  of  “Gong  Show”  with  better 
fighting.  But  this  is  far  from  the  only 
hit  show  that  I fail  to  appreciate. 

Take  the  largely  frivolous  but  still 
popular  Desperate  Housewives. 

Even  if  I did  like  the  Sunday  night 
program,  I would  have  a tough  time 
explaining  to  readers  why  I favored  a 
series  about  suburban  women  whose 
primary  pasttimes  are  bedhopping 
and  gossiping.  At  least  its  most 
recent  progenitor,  “Sex  and  the 
City”  included  moments  of  genuine 
pathos  and  feeling. 

So  the  servings  on  what  a friend 
calls  my  “television  plate”  have 
grown  pretty  meager.  That  goes  for 
both  breakfast  and  dinner.  The 
morning  news  shows  have  become 
near-parodies  of  themselves,  serving 
up  less  hard  news  about  important 
issues  and  more  features  on  “The 
Da  Vinci  Code,”  “American  Idol,” 

“Survivor”  and  their  favorite  fare:  American  Idle:  “The  Sopranos' 


there  have  been,  however,  a few  appe- 
tizing courses  on  the  TV  menu  this  year. 
On  The  Sopranos  we  saw  Tony  shot  by 
his  crazy  (or  is  he?)  Uncle  Junior,  Carmela 
moved  by  the  artistic  splendor  of  Paris  and 
the  recently  outed  sub-capo  Vito  brutally 
murdered.  All  of  this,  spiced  up  with  fre- 
quent goomba  malapropisms,  made  for 
compulsively  watchable  drama.  And  while 
Tony’s  near-death  experience  seems  to 
have  affected  him,  it  hasn’t  changed  the 
mobster  completely.  While  Tony  now 
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takes  time  out  to  smell  the  roses,  he  is  not 
above  ordering  a murdered  rival’s  body  cut 
up  and  distributed  around  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  like  hunks  of  salami. 
Conversion,  for  Tony,  goes  only  so  far. 

What  will  happen  to  Tony  in  the 
show’s  final  episodes,  scheduled  to  air  early 
next  year?  Will  he  (a)  get  whacked,  (b)  be 
arrested  or  (c)  enter  the  witness-protection 
program?  My  mother  favors  (c).  He’ll  sing, 
she  says.  That’s  why  it’s  called  “The 
Sopranos.”  Maybe  she  knows:  she’s 
Sicilian,  after  all. 

Watching  the  final  episode  of  The 
West  Wing  reminded  me  that  there  were 
few  programs  on  television  that  could 
match  this  once-popular  show  on  a bad 
night.  Unable  to  compete  against  the  trea- 
cly appeal  of  “Extreme  Makeover,”  the 
show’s  ratings  dropped  off  steadily,  and  the 
competition  between  presidential  candi- 
dates Jimmy  Smits  and  Alan  Alda,  both 
superb  actors,  failed  to  reignite  interest  in 
the  series.  Perhaps  too  many  Americans 
were  upset  about  the  current  real  political 
scene  to  evince  much  interest  in  fake  poli- 
tics. On  the  other  hand,  how  many  times 
could  we  watch  President  Bartlet  confront 
troops  massing  on  the  border  of  some  fic- 
tional country?  Still,  I will  miss  Josiah  and 
Abigail  Bartlet,  Toby,  Josh  and  Donna, 


and,  especially,  C.  J.  Cregg.  May  they  all 
find  high-paying  lobbying  jobs  on  another 
series. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  join  the  Lost 
and  24  crowd.  Tuning  into  both  shows  in 
mid-season  proved  exercises  in  frustration, 
since  their  fiendishly  complex  plots  make 
them  difficult  to  watch  in  a desultory  man- 
ner: “Lost”  and  “24”  aren’t  just  TV  series; 
they’re  commitments.  And  watching  can 
raise  more  questions  than  answers.  The 
response  to  “So  what  happened  on  the 
show  tonight?”  is  usually  “I  have  no  idea.” 
Even  careful  viewers  may  wonder  whether 
Jack  Bauer  is  ultimately  a good  guy  (out  to 
save  the  world)  or  a bad  guy  (out  to  torture 
and  kill  his  enemies). 

But  you  avoid  these  shows  at  peril  of 
being  left  out  of  water-cooler  conversa- 
tions. The  New  Republic  worked  itself 
into  a lather  trying  to  prove  that  the  pop- 
ular “24”  does  not,  as  many  have  argued, 
evince  a conservative  agenda  (its  hero 
supports  torture)  but  rather  a liberal  one 
(our  government  officials  are  sometimes 
untrustworthy).  Complex  as  they  are, 
both  shows  are  riveting,  even  if  you  occa- 
sionally have  no  idea  what’s  going  on.  So 
what  is  the  Dharma  Initiative  anyway? 

Finally,  here’s  one  helping  that  you 
might  want  to  add  to  your  own  TV  plate: 


Deadliest  Catch,  currently  airing  on 
Discovery.  (Don’t  worry  if  you  missed  it: 
like  most  shows  on  The  History  Channel 
and  Discovery,  it  is  scheduled  to  repeat 
until  the  eschaton.) 

The  Discovery  show  falls  under  the 
category  of  “You  Think  Your  Job  Is 
Tough?”  The  filmmakers  track  the  daily 
lives  of  crews  of  four  fishing  boats  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska  as  they  ply  their  trade  in 
the  frigid  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea  search- 
ing for  crabs,  crab  bait  and,  in  the  end,  a 
living.  There  are  moments  of  both  high 
adventure  and  high  drama,  and  the  “back- 
stories”  of  the  hardworking  men  are 
affecting.  The  artfully  edited  show  moves 
quickly  from  an  old  salt  admitting  that  his 
captain  gave  him  a second  chance  in  fife 
to  a shot  of  a bedraggled  fisherman  clam- 
bering atop  a 30-foot-high  tower  of  steel 
traps  caked  with  ice  in  the  midst  of  a 
howling  blizzard.  You’ve  never  seen  ice 
like  this  before;  you’ve  never  seen  storms 
like  this;  and  you  may  never  have  seen  a 
job  as  physically  demanding. 

At  the  very  least,  the  next  time  you 
glance  at  a restaurant  menu,  thinking  not 
about  your  television  plate  but  your  din- 
ner plate,  you’ll  understand  why  those 
Alaskan  King  Crab  legs  are  quite  so 
expensive.  IP 
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“For  the  simple  reasons 
that  all  animals  are 
creatures  beloved  by  God 
and  that  God  created 
them  with  a capacity 
for  pain  and  sujferingr 
we  should  adopt  a 
vegetarian  diet.  ” 

— John  Dear,  S.J. 


Faith  and 
Freedom 

American  Gospel 

God,  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  the 
Making  of  a Nation 

By  Jon  Meacham 

Random  House.  41 6p  $23.95 
ISBN  1400065550 

Jon  Meacham,  managing  editor  of 
Newsweek  and  author  of  the  bestselling 
book  Franklin  and  Winston,  states  in 
American  Gospel  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  not  a Christian  nation;  that  is, 
it  was  not  founded  as  a confessional  state. 
Rather,  the  United  States  is  a nation  that 
allows  for  religious  pluralism,  including 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  a transcen- 
dent being.  He  challenges  the  common 
notion  of  the  role  religion  has  played  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  specifically  by 
those  promoting  a particular  interpreta- 
tion of  our  religious  history  for  social  and 
political  purposes. 

American  notions  concerning  reli- 
gious freedom  and  liberty,  Meacham 
argues,  have  allowed  its  citizens  to  wor- 
ship as  they  please,  without  falling  into 
sectarian  discord  and  violence.  This  bal- 
ance between  liberty  and  belief  has 
served  us  well  these  past  230  years,  he 
observes,  and  it  is  this  understanding  that 
needs  to  be  recovered  and  reclaimed  in 
the  present  contentious  political  climate. 

The  United  States  is  not  a godless 
nation — far  from  it.  It  is  a land  of  believ- 
ers, and  the  country  has  a “public  reli- 
gion” (Benjamin  Franklin’s  term)  with  its 
own  deity,  understood  as  the  “Creator” 
and  “Nature’s  God” — the  God  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This 
notion  of  a public  religion  is  not,  as 
Meacham  points  out,  “a  substitute  for 
private  religion”;  rather,  it  allows 
Americans  “to  be  at  once  tolerant  and 
reverent”  of  one  another  and  each  one’s 
particular  beliefs  and  to  focus  on  the 
“sacred  origins  of  individual  rights,  the 
virtue  of  the  populace.. .and  the  American 
sense  of  duty  to  defend  freedom.”  It  is 
these  principles  and  rights  that  are  the 
nation’s  vital  core. 

One  focus  of  this  book  is  the  religious 
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deconstruction  of  such  American  icons  as 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Though  not  tradi- 
tional believers,  these  figures  neverthe- 
less guided  this  country  through  some  of 
the  most  perilous  periods  in  its  history. 
Had  there  been  a litmus  test  of  religious 
or  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  neither 
Jefferson  nor  Franklin  would  have  been 
elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  nor 
Lincoln  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Citing  philosophers  and  politicians,  as 
well  as  preachers  and  presidents, 
Meacham  examines  the  religious  rhetoric 
of  our  nation’s  leaders.  What  he  discovers 
is  their  use  of  religious  language  to  lead 
the  nation  toward  its  fulfillment  as  a 
democratic  nation.  From  the  War  for 
Independence,  through  the  Civil  War 
and  World  War  II,  to  the  civil  rights 
movement,  American  leaders  have  called 
on  the  “Almighty,”  “Nature’s  God”  or 
their  “Creator”  to  provide  guidance,  pro- 
tection and,  ultimately,  freedom. 

Another  focus  of  American  Gospel  is 
an  examination  of  the  First  Amendment, 
which  does  not  allow  the  government  to 
promote  any  one  faith  or  belief  system 
over  another,  thus  ensuring  religious  lib- 
erty. Meacham  examines  the  develop- 
ment of  this  amendment  and  the  princi- 
ples behind  it  from  colonial  times 
through  the  early  Republic  and  beyond. 
Had  there  been  a Protestant  confessional 
test,  John  F.  Kennedy,  a Roman 
Catholic,  would  never  have  become  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  William 
Howard  Taft,  a Unitarian,  would  also 
have  been  barred;  and  Joseph  Lieberman, 
an  Orthodox  Jew,  would  never  have  been 
A1  Gore’s  running  mate.  The  irony  of  our 
present  times,  Meacham  states,  is  that 
those  groups  who  today  decry  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  (e.g.,  bans  on 
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school  prayer,  Nativity  scenes  or  the 
Ten  Commandments)  were  the  people 
most  responsible  for  this  development. 
They,  after  all,  had  promoted  separation 
against  Roman  Catholics,  who  sought 
federal  funding  for  parochial  schools 
because  of  Protestant  bias  in  public 
schools. 

American  Gospel  forces  Americans  to 
acknowledge  that  the  United  States  of 
America  was  not  founded  as  a Christian 
nation.  Nevertheless,  Meacham  points 
out,  fundamentalists  of  various  back- 
grounds are  trying  to  convince  the  gen- 
eral public  that  it  was  and  that  the  coun- 
try has  lost  its  way  because  it  has  aban- 
doned its  Christian  roots.  Return  to 
God,  they  claim,  and  America  will  be 
strong  again.  This  false  reading  of  our 
country’s  history  is  enabling  individuals 
and  groups  to  seek  to  impose  on  the 
body  politic  particular  moral  stances — be 
they  against  gay  rights,  legalized  abor- 
tion or  right-to-die  laws — all  because 
these  laws  are  against  the  precepts  of 
God.  But  Meacham  fails  to  examine 
other  arguments  put  forth  by  those 
opposing  the  acceptance  of  these  prac- 
tices that  are  not  based  on  religious  pre- 
cepts. 

Resolution  of  controversial  and  emo- 
tionally charged  issues  will  never  be  easy. 
Faith,  politics,  religion  and  political  life 
will  continue  to  present  their  own  dilem- 
mas, Meacham  points  out,  and  resolving 
them  will  call  for  “collective  cultural  con- 
sensus” based  on  religious  and  secular 
interaction.  “Respect  religion,  hear  it  out, 
learn  from  it,”  he  concludes,  “then  let  the 
work  of  the  country  unfold  as  the  parties 
to  the  republican  contract — the 

Constitution — will  have  it.” 

Meacham  has  written  a cautionary  tale. 
Unlike  George  Santayana’s  maxim  that 
“those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it,”  Meacham  warns 
Americans  to  recall  their  past  in  order  not 
to  be  abused  by  it.  American  Gospel  presents 
a sweeping  narrative  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics in  American  history.  This  is  not  a 
scholarly  book,  Meacham  admits,  but  he 
does  draw  from  historical  and  theological 
traditions  to  produce  a work  that  all 
Americans  should  read,  especially  as  we 
enter  another  election  cycle  and  look  down 
the  road  to  2008,  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  elect  its  first  Mormon 
president.  R.  Bentley  Anderson 
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John  Updike  has  written  a contemporary 
thriller,  a first  for  him  (after  publishing  50 
fiction  and  non-fiction  books)  and  a pleas- 
ant surprise  for  the  rest  of  us,  because  it  is 
a fine  one.  John  Grisham  et  ah,  stand 


aside.  A pro  has  entered  your  ranks. 

The  terrorist  of  the  title  and  the 
story’s  center  is  Ahmad  (Ashmawy) 
Mulloy,  son  of  a red-haired  Irish- 
American  mother  and  an  Egyptian 
exchange  student  father,  who  abandoned 
the  family  not  long  after  his  birth.  We 
meet  Ahmad  as  a restless  18-year-old  in 
the  spring  of  his  senior  year  at  New 
Prospect  High  School  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  an  area  of  once  vibrant  mill  towns 
now  on  the  skids.  That  Ahmad  is  not  a 
happy  camper  at  his  school  is  immediately 
evident  from  the  novel’s  opening  sen- 
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tence:  “Devils,  Ahmad  thinks.  These  dev- 
ils seek  to  take  away  my  God.”  He  views 
his  fellow  students  as  “infidels,”  “slaves  to 
images,  false  ones  of  happiness  and  afflu- 
ence,” while  his  “teachers,  weak  Christians 
and  non-observant  Jews,  make  a show  of 
teaching  virtue  and  righteous  self- 
restraint,  but  their  shifty  eyes  and  hollow 
voices  betray  their  lack  of  belief.”  While 
repressing  “the  inner  devil”  of  ambition 
and  vanity  within  himself,  he  hears  the 
“Satan’s  voice”  of  modern  vulgarity  and 
hucksterism  all  around  him. 


As  soon  as  the  reader  begins  to  won- 
der how  in  the  world  a nice  Jersey  boy 
(which  Ahmad  is)  got  so  weird,  he  finds 
the  answer  on  meeting  his  imam  for  the 
past  seven  years,  Shaikh  Rashid,  who  pre- 
sides in  a tacky  mosque  (formerly  a dance 
studio),  on  the  second  floor  of  a building 
on  Main  Street,  above  a nail  salon  and  a 
check-cashing  facility.  Shaikh  Rashid 
turns  out  to  be  an  engaging,  droll  charac- 
ter despite  the  fierce  rhetoric  (“western 
culture  is  Godless,”  Allah  “makes  reason 
bow  low”).  And  though  his  apparent  skep- 


ticism about  some  crucial  Koranic  proof- 
texts  upset  Ahmad  somewhat,  it  did  not 
diminish  the  boy’s  militant  fervor. 

The  story’s  characters  and  their  moti- 
vation are  quickly  and  skillfully  estab- 
lished. The  events  occur  in  a six-month 
period,  between  April  and  September 
2004,  ending  right  after  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  9/1 1 attacks.  Most  of  the  action 
takes  place  in  New  Jersey,  with  two  crucial 
side  trips  to  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Secretary  of 
Homeland  Security.  Among  Updike’s 
many  exceptional  gifts  is  his  ability  to 
establish  for  the  reader  a sense  of  place,  to 
summon  up  a lived-in,  astutely  observed, 
humanly  imprinted  world  even  in  a fast- 
paced  thriller.  When  Henry  James 
defined  the  artist  as  “one  on  whom  noth- 
ing is  lost,”  he  must  have  had  Updike  pro- 
leptically  in  mind. 

The  novel’s  level  of  suspense  is  main- 
tained by  the  author’s  deft  interweaving  of 
Ahmad’s  engagement  with  the  plot’s  key 
characters.  Besides  the  Shaikh  and 
Ahmad’s  louche  Bohemian  mother,  they 
are:  Jack  Levy,  his  high  school  guidance 
counselor,  an  agnostic  Jew  who  is  repelled 
by  the  ugliness  of  modem  America  almost 
as  much  as  is  Ahmad;  Jack’s  obese  and 
rather  dim  wife,  whose  sister,  Hermione, 
(by  Dickensian  coincidence)  works  for  the 
Homeland  Security  Secretary;  Joryleen 
Grant,  an  African-American  fellow  stu- 
dent of  Ahmad’s  who  also  is  a choir  singer, 
providing  Updike  die  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate a splendid  extended  scene  of  over  20 
pages,  recounting  a Sunday  service  in  a 
black  church  (a  literary  gem  of  the  first 
order);  and  Charlie  Chehab,  a Lebanese- 
American  Muslim,  the  son  of  the  owner  of 
Chehab’s  Home  Furnishing  Business,  for 
whom  Ahmad  works  as  a truck  driver. 
Charlie  is  a cynical  anti-American  who,  on 
trips  with  Ahmad,  poisons  his  mind  fur- 
ther, gradually  corrupting  him  and  luring 
him  to  be  the  key  actor  in  the  plan  to  blow 
up  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  beneath  the 
Hudson  River. 

A reader  familiar  with  Updike’s  fiction 
will  be  further  rewarded  for  being  alert  to 
multiple  layers  of  allusion  and  theme  pul- 
sating beneath  die  literary  conventions  of 
the  thriller.  For  example,  one  clue  to  the 
novel’s  serious-comic  intent  can  be  found 
in  its  epigraph  from  Jonah  4:3-4,  where 
Jonah  says,  “And  now,  O Lord,  please  take 
my  life,  for  it  is  better  for  me  to  die  dian 
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to  live.”  God  replies,  “Is  it  right  for  you  to 
be  angry?”  This  exchange  occurs  right 
after  the  wicked,  godless  people  of 
Nineveh  (think  New  York  City)  have  been 
spared  and  forgiven  by  God  because  of 
Jonah’s  preaching.  Nevertheless — and 
incongruously — Jonah  is  disappointed, 
sulky  because  such  wicked  people  have 
been  spared.  The  Lord’s  question,  “Is  it 
right  for  you  to  be  angry?”  is  a rebuke, 
challenging  Jonah  to  ask  himself:  How  can 
I,  a recipient  of  God’s  mercy,  begrudge 
that  mercy  when  bestowed  on  others? 

Is  Ahmad  a modem  Jonah?  Will  he 
or  won’t  he  blow  up  the  Lincoln  Tunnel? 
That,  dear  reader,  is  for  you  to  find  out. 

George  W.  Hunt 
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No,  Everyman,  and  [if]  thou 
be  once  there 

Thou  mayst  never  more  come  here, 

Trust  me  verily. 

— Death,  in  “Everyman” 

It  does  not  get  much  simpler  than  that, 
whether  in  an  early  16th-century 
Christian  devotional  drama  or  in  an  early 
21st-century  godless  protest.  Both  the 
most  famous  of  all  morality  plays  and  this 
powerful  novel,  part  obituary,  part  cri  de 
coeur,  are  brief  and  relentless:  You  are  not 
coming  back,  not  here  anyway,  ever.  The 
“you”  in  Roth’s  case  is  an  unnamed 
retired  artistic  director  of  an  ad  agency, 
who  shares  with  the  author  his  birth  year 
(1933),  his  secular  Jewishness,  his  urban 
New  Jersey  roots,  his  beloved  unassum- 
ing father,  his  failed  marital  career,  his 
bypass  surgery,  his  unquenchable  sexual 
hunger  and  any  number  of  other  crucial 
bio-data.  But  in  a larger  sense  the  protag- 
onist is  Everyman  (as  opposed  to  the 
familiar  personas  of  Zuckerman,  “Roth” 
and  Kepesh),  and  the  problem  is  mortal- 
ity. 

The  anonymous  “he”  of  the  story 
may  suffer  from  the  usual  Rothian  dys- 
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functions  (he  is  restless,  vociferous,  com- 
bative and  deeply  guilty),  but  these  pale 
before  his  universal  and  perfectly  normal 
grief.  Roth’s  language  is  mostly  matter- 
of-fact,  but  often  enough  he  launches 
into  eloquent  spasms  of  what  the 
Germans  call  erlebte  Rede  (“lived”  dis- 
course), where  writer  and  character 
breathe  as  one.  Speaking  of  daily  life  in 
the  upscale  Starfish  Beach  retirement 
community,  Roth  observes:  “How  long 
could  he  watch  the  tides  flood  in  and  flow 
out  without  his  remembering,  as  anyone 
might  in  a sea-gazing  reverie,  that  life 
had  been  given  to  him,  as  to  all,  random- 
ly, fortuitously,  and  but  once,  and  for  no 
known  or  knowable  reason?’” 

There  is  a story  here,  but  it  is  largely 
banal  and  depressing.  “He”  abandoned  his 
first  unloved  wife,  Cecilia,  and  their  two 
sons  for  a passionate  Quaker,  Phoebe, 
with  whom  he  had  one  flawless,  Cordelia- 
like  daughter,  Nancy,  only  to  drift  into  a 
second  adultery  with  Merete,  a young 
Danish  model,  whom  he  later  foolishly 
married  and  (naturally)  divorced.  There 
were  various  love  affairs,  none  of  them 
lasting;  and  after  fleeing  “attackable 
Manhattan”  (post-9/11),  he  spent  his  final 


years  alone  (his  last  meaningful  conversa- 
tion was  with  the  affable  black  grave-dig- 
ger who  had  buried  his  parents). 

The  main  focus  of  his  life,  at  least 
from  the  vantage  point  of  old  age,  has 
been  the  recurrent  emergencies  and  hos- 
pitalizations— hernia  at  9,  ruptured 
appendix  at  34,  then  open-heart  surgery, 
renal  angioplasty,  carotid  artery  surgery 
and  on  and  on  till  death  from  cardiac 
arrest  while  under  the  knife  for  still  more 
carotid  artery  repair.  (Ever  since 
Patrimony  [1991],  the  moving  account  of 
his  father’s  death  from  a brain  tumor  and 
his  own  near-death  from  heart  trouble, 
Roth  has,  like  many  older  Americans  these 
days,  learned  a lot  more  about  high-tech 
medicine  than  he  ever  wanted  to.) 

So,  ethically  or  esthetically  or  philo- 
sophically speaking,  Everyman  has  not 
had  much  of  a life.  Nor  does  he  have 
much  of  a death:  no  radical  insights, 
epiphanies,  confessions,  reconciliations, 
acceptances — nothing.  Well,  not  nothing 
actually:  as  he  hears  about,  and  responds 
to,  the  terminal  illnesses  of  old  friends 
and  acquaintances,  his  voice — i.e.,  Roth’s 
ventriloquistic  voice — takes  on  a certain 
grandeur,  at  its  best  like  the  rumbling, 


wrathful  periods  of  Moses  (himself  at 
death’s  door)  in  Deuteronomy: 

Yet  what  he’d  learned  was  noth- 
ing when  measured  against  the 
inevitable  onslaught  that  is  the 
end  of  life.  Had  he  been  aware  of 
the  mortal  suffering  of  every  man 
and  woman  he  happened  to  have 
known  during  all  his  years  of  pro- 
fessional life,  of  each  one’s 
painful  story  of  regret  and  loss 
and  stoicism,  of  fear  and  panic 
and  isolation  and  dread,  had  he 
learned  of  every  last  thing  they 
had  parted  with  that  had  once 
been  vitally  theirs  and  of  how, 
systematically,  they  were  being 
destroyed,  he  would  have  had  to 
stay  on  the  phone  through  the 
day  and  into  the  night,  making 
another  hundred  calls  at  least. 

Old  age  isn’t  a battle;  old  age  is  a 
massacre. 

Or  maybe  the  appropriate  biblical 
parallel  is  not  Moses,  but  Job.  Despite  his 
proverbial  patience,  Job  is  vehemently 
impatient  in  his  nonstop  complaints  and 
his  refusal  to  be  consoled.  Worse  yet,  he 
knows  there  is  really  no  arguing  with 
God.  And,  sure  enough,  when  the  Lord 
does  “answer”  from  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
he  never  explains  or  even  addresses  Job’s 
agonies.  But,  if  nothing  else,  Job  gets  to 
complain  loud  and  long.  (He  also  gets  his 
health  and  wealth  and  a new  family;  but 
then  he  dies  like  everyone  else,  and  this  at 
a point  in  Jewish  history  when  death  was 
still  thought  to  be  forever.) 

Roth’s  Everyman  is,  of  course,  no 
moral  paragon  like  Job;  but  so  what?  The 
point  is,  as  the  anonymous  author  of  Job 
laments,  “Man  that  is  born  of  a woman  is 
of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble”  (14:1). 
Believers  and  unbelievers  alike  can  agree 
on  that  ageless  truth;  and  Roth’s  latest 
book  hauntingly  echoes  it. 

Peter  Heinegg 


Correction:  In  the  review  of  The  Left 
Hand  of  God  and  The  Mighty  and  the 
Almighty  (6/19),  the  budget  figure  given 
for  the  Center  for  Moral  Clarity  was 
incorrect.  The  amount  reported,  $40  mil- 
lion, is  the  budget  of  the  World  Harvest 
Church  for  10  outreaches,  of  which  the 
center  receives  a small  fraction. 


Daughters  of  Charity  of  Canossa 

Development  Officer 

The  Daughters  of  Charity  of  Canossa,  an  International 
Congregation  of  religious  women  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights,  education  and  faith  formation  has  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a Development  Officer  within  the  Province  of  Cristo  Rey 
(U.S.A.)  The  preferred  candidate  will  have  excellent  interper- 
sonal skills,  writing  ability,  creativity  and  organization. 
Responsibilities  to  include;  identifies,  cultivates  and  solicits 
funds  through  grants,  direct  mail  and  co-ordinates  senior  offi- 
cials’ personal  solicitation.  Familiarity  with  the  aim  and  objec- 
tive of  the  Congregation  is  a strong  plus;  however,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  all  qualified  candidates.  Requirements 
include  a minimum  Bachelor’s  degree,  M.B.A.  preferred,  7-10 
years  fund-raising  experience  and  the  ability  to  articulate  the 
case  for  support.  This  full-time  position  is  salary  and  benefits 
competitive,  located  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and  letters  of  reference  to: 

Search  Committee-Chair,  2532  Vermont  NE 
Albuquerque,  NM  87110  or  Fax:  (505)  298-0120 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

CATHOLIC  CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Duquesne 
University  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
seeks  a full-time  Catholic  campus  minister  to 
assist  in  the  integration  of  the  Spiritan  charism 
and  mission  throughout  the  university  communi- 
ty. The  ideal  candidate  will  demonstrate  a min- 
istry style  in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  and  the  abili- 
ty to  participate  in  a dynamic,  collaborative  style 
of  ministry  within  the  context  of  an  ethnically, 
religiously  and  racially  diverse  university  commu- 
nity. The  candidate  will  have  three  years’  ministry 
experience  in  a diverse  college/university  environ- 
ment and  an  advanced  degree  in  pastoral  ministry, 
theology  or  related  field.  Key  qualifications 
include  self-motivation,  organizational  skills,  abil- 
ity to  lead  spiritual  reflections  and  multi-tasking 
skills.  Diversity  is  welcome,  bilingual  skills  a plus. 
Candidate  must  submit  an  essay  describing 
his/her  specific  ministerial  experience  and  philos- 
ophy of  ministry,  along  with  a resume  and  two 
references  to:  Human  Resources,  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15282;  Web  site: 
www.hr.duq.edu. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER  for  Saint  Leo  University 
(Florida).  Full-time  team  member  with  responsi- 
bilities in  the  following  areas:  mentor  student 
chaplains,  develop  prayer  and  faith  experiences 
with  students,  train  and  coordinate  liturgical  min- 
isters (involvement  in  music  ministry  a plus), 
coordinate  spring  break  trips,  etc.  Experience: 
preferably  a master’s  in  pastoral  studies,  ministry 
or  related  area  or  a bachelor’s  with  minimum  of 
two  years’  ministry  experience  (e.g.,  J.V.C.,  youth 
ministry,  campus  ministry  internship).  To  apply: 
www.saindeo.edu  and  click  on  “Employment.” 
THE  DIOCESE  OF  AUSTIN,  T ex.,  is  searching  for  a 
DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH,  YOUNG  ADULTS 
AND  CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  The  Director  is 
responsible  for  program  administration,  youth 
ministry  development  and  formation,  and  pro- 
gram planning.  Five  years  experience  in  youth  or 
campus  ministry  and  a master’s  degree  in  theolo- 
gy or  pastoral  ministry  are  preferred.  For  a com- 
plete job  description  and  application  for  employ- 
ment, visit  www.austindiocese.org  and  click  on 
“Employment.”  For  more  information  on  this 
position,  call  (512)  726-0413;  e-mail:  geri- 
telepak@austindiocese.org;  Web  site: 
www.austindiocese.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  PARISH  MINISTRIES.  The  Diocese 


of  Lafayette-in-Indiana  invites  applications  for  a 
full-time  position  to  direct  diocesan  and  pastoral 
ministries  in  the  diocese.  A degree  in  pastoral  the- 
ology or  equivalent  degree,  experience  at  both  a 
parish  diocesan  level,  and  experience  with 
Hispanic  ministry  are  required.  Please  send  a 
resume  by  July  15,  2006,  to:  Search  Committee, 
Director  of  Pastoral  Ministries,  Diocese  of 
Lafayette-in-Indiana,  P.O.  Box  260,  Lafayette,  IN 
47902;  e-mail:  lameyer@dioceseoflafayette.org; 
Web  site:  www.dioceseoflafayette.org. 
FAST-GROWING  CATHOLIC  PARISH  needs  a 
YOUTH  LEADER  who  can  help  establish  pro- 
grams of  formation  for  our  young  people.  We 
need  someone  flexible  and  inventive.  Get  in  on 


the  ground  floor  in  this  new  and  expanding  parish. 
Priest  and  people  share  a vision  of  a theologically 
faithful  but  progressive  parish  where  welcome  and 
good  liturgy  are  the  cornerstones.  We  need  a 
leader  who  can  work  with  pastor  as  part  of  a very 
driven  and  hardworking  team.  Must  know  and  be 
willing  to  teach  the  Catholic  faith.  Preference  will 
go  to  those  with  degree  in  theology.  Resumes  to: 
Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  10696  CR  1299,  Flint, 
TX  75762.  You  can  call  Father  Kelly  at  (903)  330- 
9142  or  (903)  894  -7647,  or  send  e-mail  to  lisma- 
keera@earthlink.net. 

FULL-TIME  position  in  philosophy  beginning  fall 
2006,  teaching  four  courses  per  semester. 
Primary  subject  areas:  logic,  ancient,  medieval 
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COME  SEE 


❖ Prepare  for  Professional  Ministry 

❖ Ignite  Your  Spiritual  Journey 

❖ Study  with  Outstanding  Faculty 

❖ Grow  in  a Community  of  Faith  and  Learning 


WASHINGTON 

THEOLOGICAL 

UNION 

6896  Laurel  St.,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20012 
admissions@wtu.edu 
800-334-9922  X 5210 


A CATHOLIC  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  MINISTRY 
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FAITH &REASON 


Is  the  vision  of  religious  tolerance  just  a utopian 
dream?  Bill  Moyers’  new  seven-part  series, 
featuring  provocative  writers,  including  Salman 
Rushdie,  Richard  Rodriguez, 'Mary  Gordon, 
and  Margaret  Atwood,  wrestles  with  the  hot- 
button  issues  of  faith  and  reason. 


Tune  in  this  summer  on  PBS 

(check  local  listings) 

Watch  previews  at  pbs.org/hillmoyers 


(emphasis  on  Aquinas).  Secondary  areas:  relation  between  philoso- 
phy and  theology.  Letter  of  application,  C.V.  and  three  contact  ref- 
erences to:  Dr.  Russ  Pottle,  Academic  Dean,  Saint  Joseph  Seminary 
College,  75376  River  Road,  Saint  Benedict,  LA  70457;  Ph:  (985) 
867-2225;  e-mail:  acdean@sjasc.edu;  Web  site:  www.sjasc.edu. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  AND  BUSINESS  MANAGER  St.  Michael 
Indian  school  is  a Catholic  mission  school  located  in  northeastern 
Arizona  on  the  Navajo  reservation.  Principal  must  hold  a master’s 
degree  with  three  years  of  teaching  or  administrative  experience. 
Business  Manager  must  have  a degree  in  accounting,  education  or 
some  related  field.  Applicants  should  be  practicing  Catholics  with  a 
commitment  to  providing  quality  education  programs  for  youth. 
Send  a cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Dr.  Joe  DeFelice,  Executive 
Director,  Box  650,  St.  Michaels,  AZ  86511;  Fax:  (928)  871-4667;  e- 
mail:  joedefelice6739@yahoo.com. 

PASTORAL  ASSISTANT  for  the  Spanish-speaking  Community.  Saint 
Joseph  Parish  in  North  Plainfield,  N.J.,  is  seeking  a bilingual  indi- 
vidual to  minister  to  its  members  who  are  Spanish-speaking.  This 
parish  has  a growing  Hispanic  population  but  remains  largely  an 
Anglo  parish.  Responsibilities  include  serving  as  liaison  between 
the  dynamic,  well-formed  Hispanic  community  and  pastoral  staff; 
overseeing  sacramental  preparation;  encouraging  adult  faith  forma- 
tion; planning/participating  in  the  Sunday  liturgy  celebration;  con- 
ducting outreach  to  people  who  are  unchurched,  homebound  or 
sick.  Candidate  should  have  experience  in  working  with  groups, 
some  knowledge  of  catechetical/theological  formation,  some  train- 
ing in  working  with  families  and  children,  and  willingness  to  help 
create  a vibrant  parish  community.  Reports  to  Administrator;  28 
hours  per  week;  includes  some  evenings  and  some  Sundays.  Salary 
based  on  experience;  benefits  included.  Contact:  Rev.  Edward 
Edwards  at  (908)  756-3383  or  by  e-mail  at  ewe393@aol.com. 
PASTORAL  TEAM  MEMBER.  MACC,  a National  Catholic  Institute 
for  Pastoral  Leadership  and  Language  Studies  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  seeks  a pastoral  team  member  who  can  promote  MACC’s 
mission  of  educating  and  empowering  leaders  for  service  in  a mul- 
ticultural church  and  society.  The  candidate  must  be  a practicing 
Roman  Catholic  in  good  standing.  Bilingual  proficiency  in  English 
and  Spanish  and  experience  in  multicultural  pastoral  ministry  is 
required.  An  M.A.  in  theology  or  its  equivalent  is  preferred.  Send 
resume  to:  Human  Resources  Director,  Mexican  American 
Cultural  Center,  3115  W.  Ashby,  San  Antonio,  TX  78228;  Fax: 
(210)  732-9072;  e-mail:  macc@maccsa.org. 

SOME  (SO  OTHERS  MIGHT  EAT)  is  a 35-year-old  nonprofit  organi- 
zation serving  the  poor  and  homeless  of  the  nation’s  capital.  The 
mission  of  SOME  is  to  provide  direct  services,  such  as  food,  cloth- 
ing and  health  care,  and  also  to  help  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
through  affordable  housing,  job  training  and  addiction  treatment 
and  mental  health  services.  SOME  seeks  a Director  of 
Development  with  a proven  record  to  coordinate  and  support  the 
development  team’s  work,  including  special  events,  community 
outreach,  grant  writing  and  communications.  The  Director  will 
also  implement  fundraising  activities  to  cultivate  major  gifts  to  sup- 
port our  affordable  housing  goals.  Requires  four-year  degree,  at 
least  five  years  of  fundraising  experience,  including  two  years  of 
supervisory/management  experience,  as  well  as  excellent  leader- 
ship, oral,  written  and  public  speaking  skills.  Prefer  experience  in 
major  gifts.  Salary  competitive.  Excellent  benefits.  Resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  frjohn@some.org;  fax  (202)  265-3849.  For  more 
info  on  SOME,  visit  www.some.org. 

Zen 

ZEN  SPIRIT  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT,  Aug.  4-10,  2006,  at  St.  Ignatius 
Retreat  House,  Manhasset,  NY  11030.  Zen  practice  integrating 
Christian  life,  prayer  and  liturgy  with  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi. 
Inquiries:  (516)  621-8300,  (212)  831-5710;  e-mail: 

Roconnell  8@aol  .com . 


Back  on  PBS 
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Letters 


Something  Different 

As  a lover  of  France  and  French,  I have 
long  been  fascinated  by  Joan  of  Arc, 
although  I find  her  truly  problematic 
(“Believe  Me  If  You  Like,”  by  James 
Martin,  S J.,  5/22).  Why  would  God 
call  her  to  lead  an  army  and  fight  to  put 
a weak  king  on  the  throne  of  France? 
But  aside  from  that,  I delighted  in  the 
fact  that  she  followed  by  doing  what  she 
believed  she  was  called  to  do,  no  matter 
what  anyone  said.  The  proceedings  of 
her  trial  show"  her  to  be  a spirited  and 
witty  young  woman,  a match  for  the 
ecclesiastical  court  in  spite  of  her  lack  of 
theology  or  education.  When  asked, 
shouldn’t  she  be  doing  weaving  and 
cooking  and  all  the  other  things  women 
do,  she  answered  that  there  were  plenty 
of  other  women  doing  those  things. 
Surely  one  could  be  spared  to  do  some- 
thing different.  She  was  well  aware  that 
her  refusal  to  wear  women’s  clothing 
irked  the  bishop  too,  never  mind  that 
he  himself  wore  silks  and  laces  and 
gowns  as  women  did.  And  I do  not 
think  that  she  was  not  sexually  assaulted 
by  the  soldiers  because  she  was  “plain.” 
Since  when  have  soldiers  been  that  dis- 
criminating? I believe  it  was  because  she 
projected  an  utter  trust  in  God  and 
conviction  of  her  calling,  a quality  that 
set  her  apart.  Ultimately,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  she  was  condemned 
because  she  was  a woman  who  managed 
to  get  out  from  under  male  control 
both  in  the  church  and  in  society. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon,  Fla. 

Not  the  Darkness 

I commend  you  on  four  articles  in  the 
May  22  issue:  first,  Christopher 
Ruddy’s  visionary  article  about  Pope 
Benedict’s  papacy;  second,  Dolores 
Leckey’s  moving  insights  on  how  Pope 
Benedict  has  affected  her  fife  and  min- 
istry; third,  the  delightful  tale  by  James 

America  (ISSN  0002-7049)  is  published  weekly  (except  for  11 
combined  issues:  Jan.  2-9, 16-23,  April  24-May  1,  June  5-12, 19- 
26,  July  3-10, 17-24,  July  31-Aug.  7,  Aug.  14-21,  Aug.  2SSept.  4, 
Dec.  18-25)  by  America  Press,  Inc.,  106  West  56th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10019.  Periodicals  postage  is  paid  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
and  additional  mailing  offices.  Business  Manager:  Lisa  Pope; 
Circulation:  Nidia  Augustin,  (212)  581-4640.  Subscriptions: 
United  States,  $48  per  year;  add  U.S.  $22  postage  and  GST 
(#131870719)  for  Canada;  or  add  U.S.  $32  per  year  for  overseas 
surface  postage.  For  overseas  airmail  delivery,  please  call  for 
rates.  Postmaster:  Send  address  changes  to  America,  106  West 
56th  St.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 


Martin,  S.J.,  of  how  he  came  to  connect 
with  Joan  of  Arc;  and,  finally,  the  mag- 
nificent overview  of  Woody  Allen’s 
movies  by  Robert  Lauder.  All  are  mem- 
orable. 

For  me,  these  four  articles  con- 
tained something  that  I have  found 
missing  in  recent  issues.  All  four  of 
them  are  positive,  constructive,  insight- 
ful and  hopeful. 

America — the  nation  as  well  as  the 
magazine — is  best  served  by  articles 
such  as  these.  Most  of  us,  I believe,  are 
tired  of  carping  and  grousing.  We  are 
looking  for  the  light,  not  the  darkness. 

John  McCarthy 
Boston,  Mass. 

Better  Ways 

You  have  swallowed  whole  the 
Sentencing  Project’s  wonted  horror  of 
incarceration  (“Women  in  Prison,” 
5/29).  You  may  think  it  fair  to  entertain 
a different  perspective. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
your  editorial — motherhood,  physical 
and  sexual  abuse  and  so  forth — judges 


are  extremely  reluctant  to  sentence 
women  to  prison  in  the  first  place. 
(Fewer  than  1,000  of  Maryland’s  23,000 
state  prisoners  are  women.)  Women 
come  to  prison  because  the  alternatives, 
for  a specific  offender,  have  been 
offered  and  rejected.  She  has  neglected 
her  children,  gone  back  to  drugs  and 
crime,  and  violated  the  terms  of  com- 
munity supervision.  A woman  in  prison 
is  not  someone  struck  by  lightning,  but 
a repeat  victim  of  her  own  bad  choices. 
Her  family  is  something  she  remembers 
once  she  is  detained. 

Although  women  are  often  full 
partners  with  male  offenders,  their  sen- 
tences are  usually  much  shorter  for  the 
same  offenses  that  men  commit.  At  least 
in  Maryland,  women  have  better  things 
to  do  while  incarcerated,  and  they  are 
released  to  better  networks  of  support. 
The  good  news  is  that  women  are  much 
less  likely  than  men  to  require  another 
sequestration  at  state  expense.  Prison 
deters  women  from  returning  to  crime 
much  more  successfully  than  it  does 
men. 


The  Sound  of  Great  Ideas! 


The  26  classic  audio  programs  listed  here  were  chosen  by  a panel  r 
of  experts  who  were  asked  to  select  only  tapes  which  would  be  | 
timely  and  relevant.  Each  has  passed  the  simple  test  of  genuine  ■ 
interest:  “Would  you  want  to  listen  to  this  tape  again?” 

HEAR  these  famous  speakers: 

Q Pope  John  Paul  II:  Papal  Mass  and  Sermon  on  Family  l.tjc  (60  min.)  I 

©Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta:  The  Message  A Fray.  Love,  and  Serve  (29  min)| 
©Peter  Brent:  Gurus,  Disciples,  and  Ashrams  (54  min  ) | 

©Fritjof  Capra:  Albert  Einstein  and  the  Buddha  (39  min  ) | 

©Dorothy  Day:  Pacifism  and  the  Catholic  Church  (50  min)  I 

©Salvador  DeMadariaga:  The  Nature  of  Liberty  (20  min.) 

© Dubos  & Clairborne:  Man:  God  or  Beast?  (60  min ) 

©Viktor  E.  Frankl:  What  Is  Mean i by  Meaning  (33  min.) 

©Maurice  Friedman:  The  Crisis  of  Values  and  the  Image  of  Man  (58  min)  ■ 
©Alister  Hardy:  Scientific  Approach  to  Religion  (36  min  ) I 

©Heilbroner  & Harrington:  The  Human  Prospect  (55  min.)  I 

© Gilbert  Highet:  The  Mystery  of  Zen  (30  min.)  | 

©Joseph  Wood  Krutch:  What  Does  "Human  Nature"  Mean ? (38  min.)  | 

©Margaret  Mead:  The  Future  of  Humankind  (47  min.) 

©Madalyn  Murray  O'Hair:  Rituals  of  Religion  (27  min.) 

©Robert  Ornstein:  Scientific  Approach  to  Religion  (46  min.) 

©S.  Radhakrishnan:  The  Ancient  Asian  View  of  Man  (20  min)  J 

©Samuel  Sandmel:  The  bn, a mien,  oj  Scripture  (64  min) 

© Adam  Schaff:  Alienation:  Man  and  His  Products  (44  min  ) I 

©Adlai  Stevenson:  Moral  and  Religious  Ideas  (55  min)  I 

©Edward  Wagenknecht:  Chaucer  and  Religion  (44  min.)  | 

©Groucho  Marx:  Fast  Mind,  /aster  Mouth  (60  min.) 

©Winston  Churchill:  We  Await  Undismayed  the  Fending  Assault  (20  min.)| 
© Robert  Frost:  An  Evening  with  Robert  Frost  (55  min ) 

© Jacob  Bronowski:  The  Ascent  of  Man  (55  min.) 

©Carlos  Castaneda:  Don  Juan:  The  Sorcerer  (38  min  ) ^ 


□YES!  Please  send  me  the  following 
selections  at  $9  95  each  plus  $1.00 
shipping  charge  for  the  first  tape,  and 
50*  for  each  additional  tape.  (For  ship- 
ments to  CT.  please  add  6%  sales  tax. 

I understand  that  for  every  3 CDs  or 
cassettes  I order,  1 will  get  one  FREE! 

Selections:  OOO  OOO 

Ftee  selection:  O O 

Want  CDs:  Q or  Cassettes:  Q 


□ VISA  □ Discover  Card 

□ Master  Card  □ Diners  Club 

□ American  Express  □ Carte  Blanche 


BUDiaraRum 

Room  B705,  1 Orchard  Park  Road 
Madison,  CT  06443  USA 
(203)  245-0195  • fax  (888)  453-4329 
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The  Word 

Rejected  Prophets 

Fourteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B).  July  9,  2006 

Readings:  Ezek  2:2-5;  Ps  123:1-4;  2 Cor  12:7-10;  Mark  6:1-6 

“A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  except  in  his  native  place  and  among  his  own  kin 

and  in  his  own  house  ” (Mark  6:4) 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES 
SUCCESS?  For  most  of  us, 
successful  people  are  those 
with  prestigious  profes- 
sions or  many  material  possessions  or 
fame.  The  most  successful  have  all  three. 
But  from  experience  many  of  us  realize 
that  status,  money  and  celebrity  are  fleet- 
ing and  are  no  guarantees  of  happiness 
and  peace. 

Ezekiel,  Paul  and  Jesus  are  among  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  Bible.  Each 
was  a prophet  sent  from  God.  What  links 
them  together  is  their  apparent  lack  of 
success  according  to  the  standards  of  their 
own  time  and  place.  Each  was  a rejected 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J..  is  professor  of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


prophet  who  faced  opposition  from  those 
who,  at  least  in  retrospect,  should  have 
accepted  and  honored  them. 

Ezekiel  prophesied  to  his  people  in 
the  early  6th  century  B.C.  Having  been  in 
one  of  the  first  group  of  exiles  to  Babylon, 
Ezekiel  was  called  by  God  to  warn  the  rest 
of  his  people  back  in  Judah  that  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come  unless  they  changed  their 
ways.  In  the  story  of  his  commissioning  as 
a prophet  (today’s  passage  from  Ezekiel  2), 
he  is  warned  by  God  that  he  would  be 
addressing  people  who  were  “hard  of  face 
and  obstinate  of  heart.”  Nevertheless,  his 
task  was  to  preach  to  his  people  “whether 
they  heed  or  resist.”  For  Ezekiel,  success 
was  measured  by  fidelity  to  his  prophetic 
calling,  not  by  personal  popularity  or 
worldly  success. 

Paul’s  ministry  as  the  apostle  to  the 


Gentiles  was  dogged  by  fellow  Jewish- 
Christian  missionaries  who  objected  to 
Paul’s  law-free  Gospel  for  Gentiles  and 
attacked  his  person.  While  admitting  that 
Paul  wrote  good  letters,  they  said  that  he 
was  unimpressive  in  person  and  not  an 
eloquent  speaker.  Instead  of  denying  their 
charges  or  listing  his  accomplishments, 
Paul  according  to  2 Corinthians  12,  boast- 
ed in  his  weaknesses.  Whatever  was  the 
precise  nature  of  his  “thorn  in  the  flesh,” 
Paul  was  pained  by  it  and  prayed  to  be  rid 
of  it.  The  response  he  received  in  prayer 
was,  “My  grace  is  sufficent  for  you,  for 
power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.”  Paul 
came  to  realize  that  he  was  most  “success- 
ful” as  an  apostle  when  he  let  God  take 
over  his  life  and  work  through  his  weak- 
nesses. Paul  came  to  see  that  “when  I am 


If  there  are  better  ways  to  manage 
repeat  offenders  than  incarceration,  you 
should  get  the  Sentencing  Project  to  tell 
you  exactly  what  they  are. 

Hal  Riedl 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Merton  Inspires 

As  a faithful  reader  of  America,  I was 
curious  to  see  what  sort  of  letters  I’d  read 
in  response  to  “The  Silenced  Alonk,”  by 
Robert  Nugent,  S.D.S.,  (5/15).  Michael 
Belford,  “Not  Far  Enough”  (6/5),  wrote 
that  the  article  “was  interesting  and  infor- 
mative as  far  as  it  goes.  But  I suggest  it 
did  not  go  far  enough.” 

Au  coiitraire!  When  the  adult  educa- 
tion class  of  the  Episcopal  parish  of 
which  I am  rector  recently  asked  me  to 
speak  on  “Being  Christian  in  a Time  of 
War,”  Nugent’s  article  on  Thomas 
Merton  became  a springboard  for  doing 
exactly  what  Mr.  Belford  suggests  in  stir- 
ring the  hearts  of  the  faithful  toward  live- 
ly dialogue  and  action.  It  has  inspired  me 


to  invite  a local  Mennonite  minister, 
eager  to  start  an  ecumenical  peace  and 
justice  network  in  our  community,  to  join 
us.  Using  Merton’s  censored  book,  Peace 
in  a Post-Christian  Era,  which,  according 
to  Nugent’s  article  was  not  published  in 
its  entirety  until  2004,  there’s  no  telling 
how  far  we  might  be  able  to  go  in  raising 
consciousness  concerning  our  baptismal 
calling  to  be  peacemakers,  not  just  peace- 
keepers. 

Thank  you  for  your  weekly  fare  of 
delicious,  substantial  food  for  thought — 
and  action! 

(Rev.)  Bob  Hudak 
Greenville,  N.C. 

Lighten  Up 

After  reading  “Fiction  Trumps  Fact,” 
“Saints  or  Assassins?”  and  “The  Schwenk- 
felder  Code”  (6/5),  referring  to  The  Da 
Vinci  Code , both  novel  and  movie,  and 
Dan  Brown,  the  book’s  author,  I unre- 
spectfully  have  this  to  say — Duh!  It  is  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  entertaining  nov- 


els and,  subsequently,  movies  to  appear  in 
years.  I have  not  come  across  one  person 
who  did  not  understand  it  was  fiction 
except  for  nervous  clergy  and  religious 
writers.  I am  a faithful  Catholic,  as  are 
most  of  my  acquaintances,  and  we  have 
been  insulted  by  the  belief  of  some  of  our 
church  leaders  that  we  are  too  impres- 
sionable to  be  exposed  to  anything,  fact 
or  fiction,  resembling  a different  view- 
point The  laity’s  faith  is  not  threatened 
by  Dan  Brown,  his  book  or  the  movie, 
and  explanations  and  denials  by  the  cler- 
gy are  simply  making  a mountain  out  of  a 
mole  hill.  Let  us  enjoy  this  entertainment 
and  “lighten  up.” 

Geraldine  M.  Henry 
West  Islip,  N.Y. 

Wrong  Targets 

Teachers  in  a large  inner-city  high 
school  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  applied  for 
a $2,000  grant  from  Wal-Mart.  Before 
the  paperwork  was  sent  to  Wal-Mart, 
the  Waterbury  Board  of  Education 
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Count  Your  Blessings! 

Fifteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  July  16,  2006 

Readings:  Amos  7:12-15;  Ps  85:9-14;  Eph  1:3-14;  Mark  6:7-13 

Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ , who  has  blessed  us  in 

Christ  with  every  spiritual  blessing  (Eph  1:3) 


weak,  then  I am  strong.” 

Today’s  reading  from  Mark  6 comes 
at  the  height  of  Jesus’  apparent  success. 
Thus  far  Mark’s  narrative  has  illustrated 
Jesus’  success  as  a powerful  healer  and 
wise  teacher  and  depicted  him  as  one  with 
power  over  nature,  demons,  chronic  dis- 
eases and  even  death.  Yet  when  he  came 
home  to  teach  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth,  the  people  there,  while  initially 
impressed,  soon  came  to  reject  him.  They 
imagined  they  knew  all  about  him  and  his 
family,  whereas  they  knew  very  little  about 
his  person  and  mission  as  the  prophet  of 
God’s  kingdom.  Thus  Jesus  stands  in  the 
long  line  of  rejected  prophets,  whose  real 
success  consisted  in  fidelity  to  their  divine 
calling,  not  in  social  status,  wealth  or 
celebrity. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  do  you  define  success?  How 
do  you  deal  with  opposition,  failure 
and  frustration? 

• Do  you  find  any  wisdom  in  Paul’s 
claim  that  God’s  power  is  made  per- 
fect in  weakness? 

• Can  you  think  of  modern  prophets 
who  have  been  rejected?  What  sus- 
tained them?  How  did  they  define  suc- 
cess? 


voted  not  to  allow  the  school  to  apply 
for  the  grant  because  of  Wal-Mart’s 
past  labor  practices.  Like  Father 
Christiansen’s  story  (“Of  Many 
Things,”  6/5)  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  divesting  from  the  Caterpillar 
company  for  doing  business  with  Israel, 
there  seems  to  be  a fine  line  between 
reasonable  economic  protest  and  luna- 
cy. 

How  many  drivers  were  killed  by  an 
earlier  version  of  the  Ford  S.U.V.? 

Does  this  mean  that  individuals  should 
divest  from  Ford  or  Firestone? 

Forget  about  Caterpillar  or  Wal- 
Mart.  Activists  and  investors  alike 
should  be  going  after  the  Enrons  of  the 
world  and  the  oil  companies — and  with 
a vengeance! 

Joseph  P.  Nolan 
Waterbury,  Conn. 


DO  YOU  EVER  COUNT  your 
blessings?  Much  in  today’s 
advertising  strategy  is 
designed  to  make  us  dissatis- 
fied with  who  we  are  and  what  we  have. 
The  idea  is  that  buying  this  or  that  prod- 
uct is  going  to  solve  our  problems  and 
make  us  happy.  Counting  the  blessings 
that  we  have  as  Christians  (instead  of 
obsessing  over  our  deficiencies)  from 
time  to  time  can  help  us  regain  perspec- 
tive, renew  our  love  for  God  and  others 
and  give  us  hope  for  the  future.  Today’s 
Scripture  readings  offer  an  occasion  to 
do  just  that. 

In  Mark  6 Jesus  invites  his  disciples 
to  share  in  his  mission  of  preaching  and 
healing.  Just  as  God  sent  the  prophet 
Amos  to  preach  repentance  to  ancient 
Israel,  so  Jesus  sends  his  followers  forth 
to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  God’s 
kingdom  and  to  bring  healing  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  While  the  instructions 
in  Mark  6 have  as  their  original  histori- 
cal setting  the  rural  conditions  of  first- 
century  Palestine,  the  privilege  of  shar- 
ing in  Jesus’  mission  is  offered  to  all 
Christians  in  every  circumstance  and  is 
the  greatest  blessing  of  all. 

As  he  sends  out  the  Twelve,  Jesus 
also  gives  precise  instructions  about  what 
we  today  call  “lifestyle.”  With  regard  to 
their  food,  clothing  and  material  goods, 
Jesus’  message  is  one  of  stark  simplicity. 
As  to  lodging,  their  orders  are  to  stay 
wherever  they  first  land  and  not  spend 
their  time  and  energy  trying  to  better 
their  circumstances.  This  kind  of  evan- 
gelical poverty  is  not  asceticism  or  self- 
denial  for  its  own  sake.  Rather,  the  sim- 
plicity that  befits  Jesus’  followers  is 
always  in  the  service  of  the  mission  to 
proclaim  God’s  kingdom  in  word  and 
deed. 

The  blessings  that  we  have  as  bap- 


tized Christians  is  the  subject  of  today’s 
reading  from  Ephesians  1.  It  places  the 
exercise  of  counting  our  blessings  in  the 
form  of  a benediction  and  thanksgiving 
in  which  we  point  to  God  as  the  source 
of  our  blessings  in  and  through  Jesus’ 
life,  death  and  resurrection.  Those  bless- 
ings include  election,  adoption,  redemp- 
tion and  wisdom.  Through  Christ,  God 
has  chosen  us  to  be  holy,  made  us  the 
adopted  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Son 
of  God,  forgiven  our  sins  and  given  us 
right  relationship  with  God,  and  enabled 
us  to  understand  God’s  plan  of  salvation. 

Moreover,  through  Christ  God  has 
given  us  a clear  purpose  in  life — to  praise 
and  to  serve  God  and  one  another — and 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a help  to  carry  out  the 
task.  Having  been  sealed  with  the  Spirit, 
we  have  received  in  baptism  the  first 
installment  toward  fullness  of  eternal  life 
with  God.  We  are  especially  blessed 
because  our  lives  have  purpose  and 
direction,  and  we  have  God’s  help  in  car- 
rying out  that  purpose.  Instead  of  focus- 
ing excessively  on  our  inadequacies  and 
deficiencies,  it  is  important  to  count  our 
blessings — not  as  an  exercise  in  self-con- 
gratulation, but  rather  as  a way  of  giving 
thanks  to  the  One  who  has  blessed  us  in 
Christ  with  every  spiritual  gift. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 


Praying  With  Scripture 

• What  do  you  count  as  special  bless- 
ings in  your  life?  Why  are  they  so 
important? 

• How  can  you  in  your  own  circum- 
stances share  in  Jesus’  mission  of 
witnessing  to  God’s  kingdom  and 
bringing  healing  to  others? 

• How  might  recognition  of  the  bless- 
ings you  have  received  in  baptism 
help  to  shape  your  life  in  the  present? 


To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
writer’s  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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% Jesuit 

klubilee06 

o vision  • a mission  * a pr^ycr^ 


The  following  commemorative  items  featuring  the  three  Jubilarians 
make  unique  gifts  for  any  event  and  are  ideal  souvenirs  for  your 
Jubilee  event  planning. 


Jubilee  Cards  and 
Posters  featuring 
George  Drance's 
icons  of  the  three 
Jubilarians. 


Posters  of  the 
painted  ceiling 
of  St.  Ignatius 
Church  in  Rome 

26.75"  x 38.5" 
$15  USD 


Items  featuring  the  "Jubilee  06"  logo 


Water  Bottles  $3  USD 
Coffee  Mugs  $3  USD 
Mouse  pads  $2  USD 


All  items  are  available  for  purchase  by  e-mail.  Please  visit  our  Web 
site  for  a listing  of  events  celebrating  the  Jubilee  in  various  provinces 
and  apostolates. 


U.S.  Jesuit  Conference 

1616  P Street,  NW  Suite  300  • Washington,  DC  20036-1420 
Ph:  (202)  462-0400  • e-mail:  usjc@jesuit.org  • www.jesuitjubilee.org 
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Lenten  Spirituality  Issue 


Fasting:  A Fresh  Look 

Thomas  Ryan 

Iraq:  Exit  or  Not? 

George  A.  Lopez 
, Gerard  F.  Powers 


Social  movements  sometimes  grow 
slowly  out  of  sight,  like  Mark’s  “seed 
growing  secretly,”  and  then  burst 
forth  suddenly  with  astonishing 
rightness,  just  made  for  the  times.  So  it  is 
with  the  Religious  Campaign  Against 
Torture  (www.nrcat.org).  George 
Hunsinger,  a graduate  school  classmate  of 
mine,  is  a soft-spoken  philosophical  theolo- 
gian. A longtime  student  of  the  great 
Reformed  theologian  Karl  Barth,  he 
admired  Barth’s  role  in  leading  the 
Confessing  Church,  the  breakaway  branch 
of  the  German  Protestant  Church  that 
resisted  Hitler.  I suspect  his  memory  of 
Barth’s  heroic  witness  may  have  been  the 
soil  in  which  the  seed  of  the  Religious 
Campaign  grew  for  the  last  35  years. 

Now  a professor  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
Hunsinger  may  never  have  imagined  that 
one  day  he  would  himself  be  leading  a social 
protest  movement.  But  in  mid-January  he 
hosted  a meeting  for  international  lawyers, 
theologians  and  social  activists  at  Princeton 
as  a platform  for 
launching  the  Re- 
ligious Campaign 
Against  Torture. 

In  an  interview 
following  the  conference,  he  told  me  that  his 
preoccupation  with  torture  began  with  reve- 
lations in  1970  of  the  “tiger  cages”  in  which 
the  North  Vietnamese  imprisoned  captured 
Americans  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

A decade  later,  in  response  to  involve- 
ment of  the  C.I.A.  and  U.S.  Special  Forces 
in  Central  America,  Hunsinger  was  active 
with  American  Christians  for  the  Abolition 
of  Torture.  In  the  1990’s  that  group  closed 
down,  but  after  the  Abu  Ghraib  prison  scan- 
dal and  the  resistance  of  the  Bush 
Administration  to  reining  in  the  use  of  tor- 
ture, he  set  out  to  mobilize  Christians 
against  the  practice.  To  his  surprise,  other 
religious  groups,  including  Rabbis  for 
Human  Rights,  were  also  eager  to  join  in, 
and  a broader  coalition,  the  Religious 
Campaign  Against  Torture,  was  born. 

Many  Catholics  are  unaware  of  how  out- 
spoken church  leaders  have  been  in  oppos- 
ing the  use  of  torture.  Last  fall  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
gave  public  testimony  in  support  of  the 
McCain  amendment  forbidding  torture  by 
the  U.S.  military.  Following  Pope  Benedict 
XVI’s  message  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace 
on  Jan.  1,  Cardinal  Renato  Martino,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and 
Peace,  said,  “Torture  is  a humiliation  of  the 


human  person,  whoever  it  is.  The  Church 
does  not  allow  these  means  to  extract  the 
truth.”  Lastly,  on  Jan.  12,  the  U.S.C.C.B. 
Committee  on  International  Policy  declared, 
“Our  conference  has  supported 
Congressional  efforts  to  prohibit  cruel, 
inhuman  and  degrading  treatment  or  pun- 
ishment of  persons  and  to  provide  uniform 
standards  for  the  interrogation  of  persons 
under  detention.”  While  some  at  the 
Princeton  meeting  were  critical  of  the 
alleged  silence  of  the  churches,  participants 
from  other  churches  and  human  rights 
groups  went  out  of  their  way  to  tell  me  how 
important  the  U.S.  bishops’  contribution 
had  been  in  advancing  the  McCain  amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  use  of  torture. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  church 
has  been  playing  a role  in  this  crucial  effort. 
After  all,  since  the  time  of  Augustine  the 
church  had  permitted  government  coer- 
cion, including  torture,  for  repression  of 
heresy  and  for  affairs  of  state.  It  was  only 
with  Pope  John  XXUI’s  Pacem  in  Terris  in 
1963  that  the 
church  fully 
embraced  human 
rights  as  its  own. 
Then,  in  the  70’s 
and  80’s,  much  of  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  was  fought  out  in  the  so-called 
Catholic  belt,  especially  Latin  America  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Finally,  in  2000,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  put  an  end  to  theological 
rationalizations  of  torture,  asking  forgive- 
ness “for  the  sins  committed  in  the  service 
of  the  Truth”  including  “the  use  of  force.” 
Recent  statements  opposing  torture 
demonstrate  that  the  defense  of  human 
rights  remains  high  on  the  list  of  Catholic 
social-pastoral  commitments. 

George  Hunsinger  told  me  that  the 
Religious  Campaign  Against  Torture  is 
seeking  100,000  signatures  for  its  mission 
statement.  In  part,  it  reads,  “Together  we 
will  work  for  the  immediate  cessation  of 
torture  by  the  United  States,  whether 
direct  or  by  proxy,  within  our  territory  or 
abroad.  We  reject  all  proffered  justifica- 
tions and  distorted  definitions.  Our  con- 
demnation of  torture  is  not  based  on  any 
political  opinion....  Rather,  we  are  guided 
by  a higher  law  that  serves  as  a compass  for 
all  of  humanity.”  The  group,  Professor 
Hunsinger  explains,  designates  itself  “a 
campaign”  to  allow  signers,  whether  private 
individuals,  religious  advocacy  groups  or 
denominations  to  participate  on  their  own 
terms.  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


The  Meanest 
Cities 

Cities  vary  in  their  responses  to  the  needs 
of  their  homeless  populations.  Some  are  very 
mean  indeed  as  the  numbers  of  homeless 
people  continue  to  rise.  Take  Sarasota,  Fla. 
After  state  courts  overturned  two  successive 
anti-lodging  laws  as  applied  to  public  spaces,  the  city  per- 
sisted and  this  past  summer  passed  a third  ordinance  that 
makes  it  a crime  to  sleep  without  permission  on  city  prop- 
erty. One  requirement  for  arrest  under  this  new  statute  is 
that  a homeless  person,  on  being  awakened  by  police,  state 
that  he  or  she  has  no  other  place  to  live. 

Sarasota  tops  the  list  of  the  20  meanest  cities  in  a new 
report  by  two  advocacy  groups  that  have  carefully  docu- 
mented a dark  phenomenon  affecting  the  growing  home- 
less population — namely,  making  homelessness  a crime. 
Released  by  the  National  Law  Center  on  Homelessness 
and  Poverty  and  the  National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless, 
the  report  is  called  A Dream  Denied:  The  Criminalization  of 
Homelessness  in  U.S.  Cities.  It  tracks  a trend  toward  crimi- 
nalizing such  activities  as  sitting,  eating  or  sleeping  in  pub- 
lic spaces  by  making  them  violations  of  local  ordinances. 
And  violations  of  this  kind  may  in  turn  lead  to  a criminal 
record,  which  makes  it  still  more  difficult  for  homeless 
people  to  find  employment  or  housing.  Since  a large  per- 
centage of  the  homeless  are  mentally  ill,  these  criminaliz- 
ing measures  take  on  an  extra  edge  of  cruelty.  And  yet,  one 
nine-city  survey  notes  that  the  cost  of  holding  a person  in 
jail  can  be  three  times  the  cost  of  supportive  housing. 

Statutes  in  some  cities  even  go  so  far  as  to  restrict 
charitable  organizations  from  providing  food  to  poor  peo- 
ple in  public  spaces,  with  threats  of  fines  up  to  $2,000. 
Many  groups  that  perform  this  ministry  are  church  relat- 
ed and  view  their  work  as  a concrete  response  to  the  bibli- 
cal call  to  feed  the  hungry.  Fortunately,  as  the  report 
notes,  in  a number  of  localities  “courts  have  found  restric- 
tions on  feedings  an  unconstitutional  burden  on  religious 
expression.”  Thus  Atlanta,  which  ranks  fourth  on  the  list 
of  meanest  cities,  was  forced  to  rescind  its  anti-food-serv- 
ing  measure  after  it  was  challenged  by  a local  advocacy 
group. 

But  others  of  Atlanta’s  onerous  restrictions  remain, 
especially  in  the  so-called  tourist  triangle.  A bill  passed  in 


August,  for  example,  makes  begging  illegal  there — an 
area,  ironically,  near  the  Martin  Luther  King  Center, 
where  King  and  his  wife,  Coretta  Scott  King,  were 
buried.  This  ban,  a common  type,  raises  freedom  of 
speech  issues  that  have  prompted  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  to  initiate  a lawsuit.  Nationwide,  there 
has  been  a 12 -percent  increase  in  ordinances  that  prohibit 
begging  in  public  places.  More  neutral  prohibitions,  like 
those  against  loitering,  are  selectively  enforced. 

Also  high  on  the  list  of  mean  cities  is  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Downtown  business  leaders  urged  the  city  council  to  pass 
ordinances  targeting  homeless  persons,  and  the  city 
responded  with  a number  of  “civility  ordinances,”  includ- 
ing one  that  restricts  sitting  on  sidewalks.  Bus  stations, 
too,  in  some  localities,  draw  negative  police  activity.  In 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  homeless  people  have  reported  being 
ejected  from  bus  stations  even  after  showing  officers  their 
valid  bus  tickets. 

Happily,  other  localities  have  taken  a more  positive 
approach  in  dealing  with  their  homeless  populations, 
using  what  the  report  calls  “constructive  alternatives  to 
criminalization.”  Among  them  is  Broward  County,  Fla. 
There,  the  nonprofit  Task  Force  for  Ending 
Homelessness  has  partnered  with  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
police  to  form  outreach  teams  composed  of  police  officers 
and  civil  partners.  The  teams’  role  is  to  inform  chronical- 
ly homeless  individuals  of  available  social  services,  encour- 
aging them  to  make  use  of  these  services.  It  is  understood 
that  frequent  return  visits  may  be  needed  before  sufficient 
trust  between  homeless  persons  and  team  members  can  be 
established.  The  teams  also  partner  with  local  shelters  to 
ensure  access  to  available  beds.  Since  the  program  began 
five  years  ago,  it  is  estimated  that  there  have  been  2,400 
fewer  arrests  annually.  Similarly  positive  approaches  have 
been  taken  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  in  Washington, 

D.C.,  as  well  as  in  several  cities  in  Pennsylvania. 

instead  of  criminalizing  homelessness,  greater  efforts 
should  be  made  nationwide  to  help  people  move  out  of 
this  condition,  or — better  yet — to  help  them  avoid  falling 
into  it  in  the  first  place.  Among  the  ways  to  do  this  would 
be  increasing  the  supply  of  transitional  and  low  income 
housing,  making  substance  abuse  and  mental  health  treat- 
ment programs  more  available  and  raising  minimum  wage 
levels  throughout  the  country.  Efforts  in  these  directions 
would  address  the  main  causes  of  homelessness.  The  cur- 
rent budget  cuts  in  programs  that  help  the  poor,  along 
with  the  proliferation  of  ordinances  that  criminalize  home- 
less people,  are  the  wrong  way  to  go. 
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I The  Cruelest  Month 

Mhe  Catholic  school  crisis  is 


not  just  an  inner-city  problem. 5 


FOR  PARENTS  and  students  in 
struggling  Catholic  schools, 
winter  surely  is  the  cruelest 
season.  For  it  is  now,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  that 
many  parents  and  children  learn  that 
their  school — for  so  many,  their  refuge — 
will  not  reopen  its  doors  in  September. 

Actually,  this  is  a best-case  scenario 
for  many.  Far  too  often  in  the  past,  par- 
ents and  students  have  gotten  the  bad 
news  in  springtime,  after  registration  for 
alternative  schools  has  closed. 

Apparently  word  has  gotten  to  those 
who  make  these  heart-wrenching  deci- 
sions that  earlier  is  far  better  than  later, 
even  if  earlier  gives  parents  time  to  orga- 
nize embarrassing  protests  in  the  false 
hope  of  bringing  about  a change  of  heart. 
In  a way,  such  protests  offer  testimony  to 
the  enduring  value  of  Catholic  schools. 
Closures  late  in  the  year,  however,  sug- 
gest a certain  hardness  of  heart  among 
the  decision-makers. 

On  the  day  I write,  the  local  newspa- 
pers report  that  four  schools  in  a nearby 
diocese  will  close  at  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year.  A few  weeks  ago,  two  parish- 
es a few  miles  from  my  own  learned  that 
their  schools  will  merge — again,  not  the 
worst  scenario  in  the  world,  but  depress- 
ing all  the  same. 

What  is  to  become  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States?  Perhaps  that 
is  the  kind  of  question  only  those  of  us  in 
snow-belt  states  would  ask.  A friend  of 
mine,  upon  hearing  my  lament  for  the 
fate  of  Catholic  elementary  schools, 
sought  to  cheer  me  up  with  news  that 
Catholic  schools  actually  are  under  con- 
struction in  places  like  Florida  and 
Nevada. 

That’s  great,  but  it  does  not  do  much 
good  for  those  of  us  with  children  in 
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Catholic  schools  in  the  Northeast  or  the 
Midwest. 

Now,  before  I sink  any  further  into  a 
depression,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
news  is  hardly  all  bad,  even  from  my  van- 
tage point  in  northern,  urbanized  New 
Jersey.  In  the  forsaken  city  of  Newark, 
just  a five-minute  walk  from  where  I sit, 
extraordinary  stories  are  unfolding  in 
places  like  St.  Benedict’s  Prep,  an  all- 
boys school,  and  St.  Vincent  Academy, 
an  all-girls  school.  Last  year  I wrote 
about  the  little  miracles  that  take  place 
every  day  in  Newark’s  Sacred  Heart 
School,  an  institution  that  educated  gen- 
erations of  white  Catholics  and  now 
attends  to  the  needs  of  non-Catholic 
African-Americans. 

That  said,  at  this  time  of  year  it  is 
hard  not  to  fret  about  the  future,  and  to 
wonder  what  next  winter,  and  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  will  bring. 

The  easy  solution  is  to  deny  that  a 
crisis  exists.  But  it  does,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  all  around  us.  Another  easy 
answer,  one  I have  proposed  myself,  is 
to  assert  with  great  righteousness  that 
we  cannot  walk  away  from  urban  non- 
Catholic  students  who  regard  our 
schools  as  their  lifesavers.  While  that  is 
true,  it  ignores  another  issue:  Should 
dioceses  subsidize  Catholic  schools  with 
non-Catholic  populations,  while 
schools  with  substantial  Catholic  popu- 
lations struggle? 

I have  no  answer,  but  I pose  the 
question  because  I think  it  is  important 
and  worthy  of  discussion.  I know,  from 
my  own  involvement  in  my  parish 
school,  that  the  Catholic  school  crisis  is 
not  just  an  inner-city  problem.  These 
days,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  attract  families 
to  suburban  Catholic  schools,  especially 
in  high-tax  states  with  good  school  sys- 
tems. Homeowners  in  my  town  pay  at 
least  $10,000  a year  in  property  taxes, 
and  some  pay  quite  a bit  more.  It  is  hard- 


ly a wonder  that  parents  would  decide  to 
use  public  schools,  when  they  are  paying 
so  dearly  for  them.  I know  of  many  par- 
ents who  fit  this  description. 

Those  who  decide  against  Catholic 
schools  because  of  hefty  tax  bills  can  be 
lured  back  to  Catholic  education  only  if 
their  public  schools  begin  to  fail,  or  if 
they  are  presented  with  an  economic 
incentive  in  the  form  of  tax  credits  and 
vouchers.  One  would  not  wish  the  for- 
mer on  anybody;  one  cannot  imagine 
the  latter  happening  any  time  soon. 

Consolidation  would  seem  to  offer  a 
middle  ground,  and  I was  pleased  to  see 
that  in  the  most  recent  round  of  closings 
in  and  around  my  home  diocese  of 
Newark,  parents  and  children  are  being 
presented  with  alternatives,  rather  than 
having  doors  shut  in  their  faces.  Two  or 
three  struggling  schools  might  make  for 
one  successful  school,  assuming  that  the 
diocese  is  truly  committed  to  consolida- 
tion. 

Some  priests  I know  have  argued 
that  while  there  clearly  are  fewer  priests 
today,  the  priests  we  do  have  are  better 
prepared  and  better  trained  than  those 
who  served  during  the  golden  age  of  the 
old  urban  parish.  (That  is  not  to  say,  of 
course,  that  priests  from  the  Father 
O’Malley  era  somehow  did  not  measure 
up!)  That  suggests  a model  for  21st- 
century  Catholic  education:  fewer 
schools,  but  better  schools. 

Better  schools  create  their  own 
momentum.  There  is  nothing  quite  like 
word  of  mouth  when  it  comes  to  such 
issues  as  education.  If  word  on  the  street 
has  it  that  a certain  school  has  a great 
principal,  or  that  test  scores  in  a certain 
school  are  not  what  they  should  be,  peo- 
ple make  decisions  accordingly.  And 
they  do  so  quickly  and  decisively. 

If  Catholic  schools  can  emerge  from 
the  current  crisis  with  even  better  repu- 
tations, if  the  undoubted  dedication  and 
selflessness  of  Catholic  school  teachers 
can  be  better  known  and  appreciated, 
then  this  time  of  year  may  not  be  so 
depressing  in  the  not-so-distant  future. 

For  now,  though,  I just  hope  that  all 
those  who  received  bad  news  in  recent 
weeks  find  a place  in  another  Catholic 
school.  Ultimately,  they  are  our  best 
advertisements.  Terry  Golway 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Israeli  Citizen  Named  Melkite  Archbishop 


The  Rev.  Elias  Chacour  ministers  to  Melkite  Catholics  in  the  Galilee  village  of  Ibillin,  Israel,  last  year. 
He  recently  told  The  Michigan  Catholic,  Detroit's  archdiocesan  newspaper,  that  Israel's  tiny  Christian 
minority  is  in  a unique  position  to  promote  reconciliation  between  Jews  and  Palestinians. 


For  the  first  time,  the  Vatican  and  the 
Melkite  Catholic  Synod  of  Bishops 
have  agreed  on  an  Israeli  citizen  to  be 
archbishop  of  Akko,  Israel.  Archi- 
mandrite Elias  Chacour,  parish  priest 
of  the  village  of  Ibillin  in  northern 
Galilee  and  founder  of  Mar  Elias 
College  there,  was  elected  by  the  Mel- 
kite Synod  of  Bishops  in  Lebanon  on 
Feb.  7 and  confirmed  by  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  on  Feb.  17.  Normally,  the  bishops 
submit  a list  of  names,  and  the  pope 


appoints  Eastern  Catholic  bishops. 

The  archbishop-elect  has  been 
active  in  reconciliation  and  interfaith 
dialogue  in  Israel,  both  personally  and 
through  Mar  Elias  College,  and  was 
awarded  the  2001  Niwano  Peace  Prize. 
He  has  been  nominated  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  three  times.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  Blood  Brothers,  his  story  of 
growing  up  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  a 
call  for  peace  and  reconciliation  in  his 
conflicted  homeland. 


Independent  Investigator 
for  Chicago  Abuse  Cases 

The  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  has  hired  an 
investigator  to  conduct  an  independent 
overview  of  its  handling  of  recent  abuse 
cases  and  asked  for  a complete  review  of  its 
policies  and  procedures  for  monitoring 
members  of  the  clergy  accused  of  sexually 
abusing  children.  Both  moves  came  as 
Cardinal  Francis  E.  George,  O.M.I., 
named  Jimmy  Lago,  chancellor,  as  the 
person  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
efforts  of  all  employees  and  offices  to  make 
sure  children  are  protected.  The  initiatives 
came  in  the  wake  of  the  arrest  in  January 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  McCormack,  then  pas- 
tor of  St.  Agatha  Parish,  on  charges  that  he 
had  sexually  abused  two  boys.  Since  then 
he  has  been  charged  with  abusing  a third 


boy,  who  came  forward  after  the  first  two 
cases  were  reported  in  the  media.  The 
archdiocese  and  Cardinal  George  person- 
ally were  widely  criticized  for  not  remov- 
ing Father  McCormack  from  ministry 
sooner.  The  priest  had  been  questioned 
by  Chicago  police  at  the  end  of  August 
2005  after  one  of  the  boys  reported  being 
molested  three  years  ago;  he  was  released 
without  charge  because  the  state’s  attor- 
ney did  not  believe  there  was  enough  evi- 
dence to  prosecute  him. 

Federal  Tax  and  Budget 
Cuts  Hurt  Poor,  Vulnerable 

The  newly  approved  2006  federal  budget 
and  the  budget  proposals  for  coming 
years  will  cut  programs  for  the  poor  and 


vulnerable  even  as  tax  cuts  and  higher 
defense  spending  increase  federal  deficits, 
Catholic  social  ministry  leaders  were  told 
on  Feb.  14  at  a national  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Ellen  Nissenbaum, 
legislative  director  of  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  said  the 
Bush  administration’s  budget  proposal 
for  fiscal  year  2007  calls  for  deep  cuts  in 
domestic  discretionary  programs,  some 
cuts  in  entitlement  programs  and  tax  cuts 
that  will  increase  the  deficit.  “This  fails 
the  test  of  fairness,  and  it  certainly  fails 
the  test  of  fiscal  responsibility,”  she  said. 
Deborah  Weinstein,  executive  director  of 
the  Coalition  on  Human  Needs,  said  the 
2006  budget  reconciliation  bill,  just 
signed  into  law  the  previous  week,  insti- 
tutes changes  in  the  Temporary 
Assistance  for  Needy  Families,  or  TANF, 
program  that  will  lead  to  less  Medicaid 
funding  and  make  it  much  harder  for 
states  to  meet  requirements  for  federal 
funding. 

New  Yorkers  Rally  for 
Education  Tax  Credits 

With  thousands  of  parents  from  across 
the  state  rallying  to  their  call,  and  New 
York’s  Governor  George  Pataki  offer- 
ing support,  Cardinal  Edward  M.  Egan 
of  New  York,  Bishop  Nicholas 
DiMarzio  of  Brooklyn  and  other  propo- 
nents of  school  choice  took  their  cam- 
paign for  education  tax  credits  to 
Albany  on  Feb.  14.  They  challenged 
state  legislators  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  “help  all  of  the  children  of  New 
York.”  “This  morning,  I want  to  rejoice 
in  all  of  the  people  who  have  come  to 
the  city  of  Albany  to  say  they  want 
everyone  to  have  a chance,”  the  cardinal 
said,  “a  chance  at  sending  their  children 
to  schools  of  their  choice,  schools  that 
are  what  they  want — academically,  spir- 
itually and  morally.”  Speaking  at  a news 
conference  on  Feb.  14,  at  which  30,000 
postcards  supporting  the  credits  were 
on  display,  the  cardinal  said  working- 
class  and  middle-class  families  deserve 
to  give  their  children  the  educational 
opportunities  “that  wealthy  people  have 
without  even  trying.”  He  also  thanked 
elected  officials  who  support  credits. 
While  the  cardinal  and  other  religious 
leaders  spoke  at  the  news  conference, 
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busloads  of  parents,  many  with  their 
children,  and  other  tax  credit  supporters 
gathered  at  the  steps  of  the  New  York 
state  capitol. 

Cuban  Church  Reflects 
on  Pastoral  Goals 

Twenty  years  after  the  first  meeting  of 
bishops  that  was  allowed  following  the 
Cuban  revolution,  the  Catholic  Church 
on  the  Caribbean  island  reflected  on  its 
internal  fife  and  main  pastoral  goals, 
with  support  from  the  Vatican.  During 
the  celebrations  marking  the  20th 
anniversary  of  that  meeting  in  February 
1986,  which  was  a milestone  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Cuba,  the  country’s 
bishops  unveiled  their  pastoral  plan  for 
2006-10. 

For  Cardinal  Renato  Martino,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Justice  and  Peace,  Cuba  was  the  first 
stop  on  a trip  that  included  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico, 
where  he  was  presenting  the 
Compendium  of  the  Social  Doctrine  of  the 
Church.  The  Vatican  official  even  gave  a 
copy  to  Cuba’s  President  Fidel  Castro. 
In  presenting  the  compendium  to  the 
Cuban  bishops,  the  cardinal  noted  that 
the  church’s  social  doctrine  takes  into 
consideration  people’s  material  and 
spiritual  needs  and  underscores  “the 
deep  sense  of  our  common  life,  of  our 
struggle  for  justice.” 

Supreme  Court  to 
Consider  Abortion  Ban 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  on  Feb.  21 
that  it  will  consider  the  constitutionality 
of  the  federal  Partial-Birth  Abortion  Ban 
Act.  The  court  agreed  to  hear  an  appeal 
by  the  Bush  administration  of  a U.S. 
appeals  court  ruling  that  the  2003  law  is 
unconstitutional  because  it  does  not 
include  an  exception  for  the  health  of  a 
pregnant  woman.  The  appeal  is  the  first 
abortion  case  the  high  court  has  agreed 
to  hear  since  Justice  Samuel  Alito  Jr. 
replaced  Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Connor, 
who  retired.  O’Connor  was  often  a swing 
vote  on  abortion  cases  and  many 
observers  regard  Alito  as  more  likely  than 
she  was  to  favor  legal  restrictions  on 
abortion.  Three  federal  appeals  courts 
have  found  the  2003  law  unconstitution- 


al. The  first  such  ruling  came  last  July 
from  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which 
said  that  “a  health  exception  is  constitu- 
tionally required”  in  any  law  restricting 
abortion. 


Pope  to  Invest  15  New 
Cardinals  in  March 

At  the  end  of  his  general  audience  on 
Feb.  22,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  announced 
that  he  will  call  a meeting  of  the  entire 
College  of  Cardinals  for  prayer  and  dis- 
cussion on  March  23,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  will  hold  a consistory,  during 
which  he  will  invest  1 5 new  cardinals. 

On  March  25,  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  all  the  cardinals  will  join 
him  for  a Mass.  Two  Americans  are 
among  the  nominees:  Archbishop 
William  Joseph  Levada,  the  pope’s  suc- 
cessor as  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  and  Sean 
Patrick  O’Malley,  O.F.M.Cap.,  the 
archbishop  of  Boston. 

Three  priests  over  the  age  of  80  were 
included  on  the  list  in  recognition  of 
their  faithful  service  to  the  church, 


notably  Albert  Vanhoye,  S.J.,  a longtime 
collaborator  of  the  then  Cardinal 
Ratzinger.  Father  Vanhoye  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Commission  of  which  Cardinal  Ratzinger 
was  president.  Bom  in  Hazebrouck, 
France,  in  1923,  Father  Vanhoye  holds 
degrees  from  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  and 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome, 
where  he  has  taught  since  1963.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  professor  of  biblical  exegesis 


at  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  Chantilly  in 
France.  Robert  F.  O’Toole,  S.J.,  the 
president  of  the  Gregorian  Foundation 
and  one  of  Father  Vanhoye’s  successors 
as  rector  of  the  Biblicum,  welcomed  this 
honor  for  “a  biblical  scholar  internation- 
ally recognized  for  his  careful  analyses, 
influential  publications  and  active  partici- 
pation in  scholarly  associations.  His  work 
for  the  church  over  many  decades  has 
been  truly  extraordinary.” 

Church  Must  Participate 
in  Cultural  Debates 

The  Catholic  Church  must  participate  in 
modern  cultural  debates,  finding  ways  to 
present  enduring  truths  in  a serious,  yet 
accessible  way,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  said. 
The  pope  met  on  Feb.  17  with  the  edi- 
tors and  staff  of  La  Civilta  Cattolica,  a 
Jesuit-run  magazine  founded  by  Pope 
Pius  IX  in  1850  whose  contents  are  cus- 
tomarily reviewed  by  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  of  State  before  publication. 

By  writing  about  cultural,  social  and 
political  issues,  the  pope  said,  the  maga- 
zine helps  the  Catholic  Church  in  its 
dialogue  with  the  modern  world,  identi- 
fying positive  trends  and  offering  the 
guidance  of  the  Gospel.  Increasingly, 
modern  culture  is  “closed  to  God  and  to 
his  moral  law,  even  if  it  is  not  always 
prejudicially  averse  to  Christianity,”  the 
pope  said. 

Vatican  Radio  Celebrates 
75  Years 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  was  scheduled  to  visit 
the  Vatican’s  own  radio  station  as  it  cele- 
brated its  75th  anniversary.  Since  Feb. 

12,  1931,  when  Pope  Pius  XI  officially 
inaugurated  Vatican  Radio,  every  pope 
except  Pope  John  Paul  I — who  was  pope 
for  34  days — has  paid  at  least  one  official 
visit  to  the  station  or  its  broadcasting 
centers.  On  March  3,  Pope  Benedict  was 
scheduled  to  visit  the  radio’s  headquarters 
at  the  Palazzo  Pio  building,  which  sits  at 
the  far  end  of  the  wide  boulevard  in  front 
of  St.  Peter’s  Basilica,  just  across  from 
Castel  Sant’ Angelo.  The  pope  was  to 
wrap  up  his  visit  by  delivering  an  address 
to  the  radio’s  staff  in  the  building’s 
Marconi  Hall. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Fasting:  A Fresh  Look 

- BY  THOMAS  RYAN  - 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  explain  the  Catholic  regulations  on  fasting 
to  a Muslim,  a Jew  or  a Hindu?  Save  yourself  the  raised  eyebrows  of 
incomprehension  or  the  smirk  that  says,  “You’ve  got  to  be  kidding!” 
Somehow  “one  full  meal  and  two  lesser  ones  not  equaling  it”  doesn’t 
cut  it  in  the  eyes  of  adherents  of  other  world  religions,  all  of  whom 
have  an  understanding  of  fasting  that  is  closer  to  what  your  doctor  has  in  mind  when 
he  tells  you  to  fast  before  coming  in  for  blood  tests.  Perhaps  their  response  helps 
explain  why  the  practice  has  lost  currency  among  Catholics. 

A return  to  the  fundamental  sources  of  our  faith  might  help.  There  are  three 
major  themes  in  the  history  and  practice  of  Christian  fasting:  mystical  longing  for  ful- 
fillment, liberation  through  discipline  and  the  relationship  of  fasting  to  works  of  char- 
ity and  justice.  After  taking  a brief  look  at  each,  I will  offer  some  characteristics  that 
might  point  to  a rediscovery  of  this  valuable  spiritual  life  practice  in  our  time. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  C.S.P.,  coordinates  ecumenical  and  interreligious  relations  for  the  Paulists 
and  is  the  author  of  The  Sacred  Art  of  Fasting:  Beginning  to  Practice  (SkyLight  Paths,  2005). 
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Mystical  Union  and  Longing  for  Fulfillment 

Jesus  began  his  public  life  with  a fast  similar  to  that  of 
Moses  and  Elijah:  40  days  and  40  nights  in  a deserted 
place.  This  fact  itself  is  significant,  because  Jesus  taught  as 
much  by  acts  as  by  words.  Yet  he  instituted  no  particular 
practice  for  his  followers;  in  fact,  once  into  his  ministry,  he 
“came  eating  and  drinking,”  so  that  some  said  of  him, 
“Look,  he  is  a glutton  and  a drunkard”  (Luke  7:34). 

On  the  face  of  it,  both  Jesus  and  Paul,  while  embracing 
the  practice  of  fasting  themselves,  refrain  from  making  it  a 
requirement  for  their  followers.  Jesus  explains  this ’paradox 
in  his  response  to  a question  about  why  his  disciples  don’t 
fast  like  those  of  John  the  Baptist:  The  wedding  guests 
cannot  mourn  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them,  can 
they?  The  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  is  taken 
away  from  them,  and  then  they  will  fast  (Matt  9:15). 

Jesus’  words  indicate  that  the  way  in  which  the  reign  of 
God  is  rushing  into  the  world  through  his  physical  pres- 
ence and  ministry  leaves  room  only  for  joy  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. He  has  come  as  the  bridegroom  to  establish  a mysti- 
cal marriage  with  God’s  people.  Before  his  death  there  was 
time  for  celebrating  the  nuptial  promises,  a time  for 
announcing  the  good  news:  “The  kingdom  of  God  is 
among  you”  (Luke  17:21). 

But  “the  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  is  taken 
away  from  them,  and  then  they  will  fast.”  Fasting  will  then 
be  a recognition  of  something  new  that  is  already  set  in 
motion  though  not  yet  completed:  the  reign  of  God  in  our 
midst.  During  this  time,  his  faithful,  in  mystical  union 
with  their  Lord,  wait  with  quiet  joy  and  busy  hands  in  vig- 
ilant preparation  and  deep  longing  for  his  return  and  the 
fulfilment  of  his  reign. 

One  might  liken  this  discrete,  mysterious  joy  to  the 
quiet  humming  of  a choir  member  earlier  in  the  day  of  a 
concert,  or  to  the  anticipation  of  parents  cleaning  the 
house  in  preparation  for  the  children’s  return  home  at 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas. 

Liberation  Through  Discipline 

Enter  the  penitential  motif,  which  is  probably  what  people 
associate  most  strongly  with  Christian  fasting.  Penitence  is 
always  oriented  toward  freedom  and  liberation,  though  this 
has  not  always  been  clearly  grasped.  In  Christian  faith,  pen- 
itence is  not  about  expiating  sin,  for  acquittal  has  already 
been  granted.  We  tend  to  think  that  God  will  love  us  if  we 
change,  but  God  loves  us  so  that  we  can  change.  Penitential 
practices  and  disciplines  enable  us  to  appropriate  and  make 
real  in  our  life  the  freedom  given  through  grace.  They  help 
readjust  priorities  and  remind  us  where  our  real  treasure 
lies. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Jesus  came  preaching  the  reign 
of  God,  while  Paul  laid  the  foundation  for  the  growth  and 


development  of  the  church.  And  Paul’s  great  theme  is  free- 
dom: “For  you  were  called  to  freedom,  brothers  and  sisters, 
only  do  not  use  your  freedom  for  self-indulgence  but 
through  love  become  servants  to  one  another”  (Gal  5:13). 

It  is  Paul’s  deepest  desire  that  the  followers  of  the  new 
way  benefit  from  the  practices  of  the  spiritual  life  as  means 
without  becoming  enslaved  to  them.  Paul  gives  no  interdic- 
tions regarding  food  any  religious  significance.  At  the  same 
time,  he  witnesses  to  fasts  of  his  own  and  clearly  recognizes 
the  place  of  discipline  and  voluntary  self-privation. 

The  entire  tradition  of  monasticism  bears  witness  that 
union  with  God  usually  presupposes  a life  of  self-discipline 
rather  than  self-indulgence.  Everything  comes  with  a price 
tag,  and  a strong  love  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  The  nor- 
mal path  is  pointed  out  by  Jesus:  “If  any  want  to  become  my 
followers,  let  them  deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cross 
and  follow  me”  (Matt  16:24). 

The  primary  reason  for  asceticism  is  the  call  to  liberat- 
ing transcendence  of  the  thousand  little  threads  that  form  a 
rope  to  bind  us,  the  call  to  become  free  for  service  in  love. 

Work  of  Charity  and  Justice 

Jesus  remained  faithful  to  the  traditional  triad  of  practices 
that  were  his  Jewish  heritage:  prayer,  fasting  and  almsgiv- 
ing. In  fact,  a whole  section  of  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt  6:1-18)  is  structured  according  to  that  schema. 
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The  relationship  between  fasting  and  almsgiving  is  a 
prominent  theme  in  patristic  literature.  The  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  a second-century  text,  reads:  “In  the  day  on  which 
you  fast  you  will  taste  nothing  but  bread  and  water;  and 
having  reckoned  up  the  price  of  the  dishes  of  that  day 
which  you  intended  to  have  eaten,  you  will  give  it  to  a 
widow,  or  an  orphan,  or  to  some  person  in  want,  and  thus 
you  will  exhibit  humility  of  mind,  so  that  the  one  who  has 
received  benefit  from  your  humility  may  fill  his  own  soul.” 

The  preaching  of  the  church  fathers  is  clear  that  what- 
ever saving  is  realized  through  one’s  fasting  belongs  to  the 
poor.  Thus  Gregory  the  Great  preached,  “The  one  who 
does  not  give  to  the  poor  what  he  has  saved  but  keeps  it  for 
later  to  satisfy  his  own  appetite,  does  not  fast  for  God.” 
Origen  blessed  those  who  fasted  in  order  “to  nourish  the 
poor.” 

For  Augustine,  fasting  of  any  kind,  if  it  is  to  elevate  the 
soul,  flies  on  two  wings:  prayer  and  works  of  mercy.  The 
unbreakable  linkage  between  fasting  and  works  of  mercy 
in  Christian  preaching  and  teaching  finds  contemporary 
expression  in  the  call  by  the  U.S.  member  churches  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  in  conjunction  with  its  decla- 
ration of  a decade  (2001-10)  to  overcome  violence,  for  an 
annual  Lenten  fast  from  violence. 

The  invitation  is  for  all  Christians  to  pray  regularly  the 
prayer  sometimes  attributed  to  Francis  of  Assisi  (“Lord, 
make  me  an  instrument  of  your  peace...”);  to  examine 
one’s  life  and  choose  a fast  that  has  personal  and/or  com- 


munal meaning,  (for  example,  fast  from  violent  television 
shows,  movies,  video  games,  from  products  manufactured 
in  sweatshops,  from  financial  investment  in  companies 
that  produce  violence);  and  to  give  over  and  above  one’s 
regular  offerings  to  support  the  work  of  programs  that 
address  the  causes  of  violence,  alleviate  its  consequences 
or  work  for  peace  and  reconciliation. 

Why  Did  the  Church  Change  Earlier  Practice? 

Many  factors  made  it  necessary  to  revamp  the  approach  to 
fasting  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Among  them  were:  a 
juridical  approach  that  had  gradually  smothered  the  mys- 
tical spirit  at  the  origin  of  the  practice;  a dualistic  concep- 
tion of  the  body  and  soul  resulted  in  fasting  being  seen  as 
mirroring  the  combat  of  the  spirit  against  the  body;  the 
erosion  of  personal  and  communal  faith  in  an  increasingly 
secular  society;  an  intellectualization  of  faith  incapable  of 
supporting  practices  like  fasting  and  prayer,  which  flow 
from  deep  dispositions  of  the  heart;  the  overturning  of  tra- 
ditional customs,  mental  frameworks  and  life  rhythms  in  a 
technological  society. 

For  Roman  Catholics,  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
(1962-65)  relegated  the  regulation  of  fasting  to  national 
episcopal  conferences.  The  U.S.  bishops’  1966  Pastoral 
Statement  on  Penance  and  Abstinence  remains  a source  of 
inspiration  and  guidance: 

Friday  itself  remains  a special  day  of  penitential 
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observance  throughout  the  year....  Friday  should  be 
in  each  week  something  of  what  Lent  is  in  the 
entire  year.  For  this  reason  we  urge  all  to  prepare 
for  that  weekly  Easter  that  comes  with  each  Sunday 
by  freely  making  of  every  Friday  a day  of  self-denial 
and  mortification  in  prayerful  remembrance  of  the 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ.... 

Fridays,  please  God,  will  acquire  among  us 
other  forms  of  penitential  witness  which  may 
become  as  much  a part  of  the  devout  way  of  life  in 
the  future  as  Friday  abstinence  from  meat....  It 
would  bring  great  glory  to  God  and  good  to  souls 
if  Fridays  found  our  people  doing  volunteer  work 
in  hospitals,  visiting  the  sick,  serving  the  needs  of 
the  aged  and  the  lonely,  instructing  the  young  in 
the  faith,  participating  as  Christians  in  community 
affairs,  and  meeting  our  obligations  to  our  families, 
our  friends,  our  neighbors,  and  our  communities, 
including  our  parishes,  with  a special  zeal. ..born  of 
living  faith. 

But  alas,  the  “invitatory”  (as  opposed  to  the  obligato- 
ry) approach  has  not  taken  hold.  I think  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  Western  Christians  today  have  by  and  large  lost 
the  sense  of  fasting,  no  longer  know  how  or  why  or  when, 
and  are  at  a loss  as  to  how  to  reconnect  meaningfully  with 
the  tradition.  But  if  our  present  circumstance  is  the  occa- 


sion for  rediscovering  treasure  tried  and  true,  reappropri- 
ating it  and  integrating  it  into  our  lives  with  new  appreci- 
ation for  its  value,  then  there  is  a hidden  grace  in  the 
moment. 

Reclaiming  the  Best  Elements 

In  every  age  the  church  must  interpret  the  old  truths  in 
new,  fresh  forms.  The  climate  of  spirituality  in  our  age  is 
incarnational.  Practices  are  embraced  because  of  their  lib- 
erating, life-giving  potential,  rather  than  being  aimed  at 
punishing  the  body  or  compensating  for  guilt.  It  is  the 
goodness  of  creation  that  is  emphasized,  rather  than  the 
transitory  quality  of  life  or  the  pervasive  presence  of  sin.  A 
healthy  contemporary  Christian  asceticism  will  not  attack 
or  deny  what  has  already  been  redeemed. 

Here  are  1 2 characteristics  that  could  mark  a rediscov- 
ery of  fasting  as  a valuable  spiritual  life  practice  among 
Christians  today. 

1.  It  is  freely  embraced  out  of  a personally  perceived  value. 
The  point  at  which  our  human  freedom  reaches  its  peak  is 
when  we,  having  experienced  in  our  daily  lives  the  abun- 
dant love  of  God  for  us,  move  freely  and  spontaneously  to 
return  God’s  love. 

2.  Its  two  “wings”  are  prayer  and  almsgiving.  This 
approach  deepens  one’s  relationship  with  the  Lord  and 
strengthens  the  community. 

3 . It  is  sensitive  to  and  follows  the  Spirit's  lead.  This  pre- 
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vents  it  from  becoming  a technique  taken  on  solely  for 
health  purposes  or  expanded  consciousness. 

4.  It  is  not  just  for  Lent  but  for  the  entire  Christian  life.  If 
prayer,  fasting  and  works  of  justice  form  the  core  of 
Christian  life  and  are  inextricably  linked,  how  can  any  one 
of  them  be  quarantined  to  just  one  season  of  the  liturgical 
year?  They  are  all  essential  elements  of  Christian  living 
throughout  the  year. 

5.  It  accords  priority  to  that  day  in  the  week  when  Jesus 
revealed  God's  immeasurable  love  for  us:  Friday.  A valuable 
point  of  reference  is  the  pattern  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries:  Fasting  was  generally  understood  as  abstinence 
from  food  until  evening,  or  one  meal  a day,  which  was  to 
be  as  simple  as  possible. 

6.  It  finds  meaningful  expression  in  preparation  for  receiv- 
ing the  Eucharist.  Forgoing  whatever  meal  precedes 
Sunday  worship  creates  a psychic  as  well  as  physical  space 
within.  When  something  or  someone  greater  is  coming 
our  way,  we  are  generally  willing  to  put  the  eating  on 
hold. 

7.  Its  approach  is  holistic.  I am  not  body  and  soul  (two 
things);  I am  enspirited  flesh,  one  reality.  What  is  good 
for  my  soul  is  good  for  my  body,  and  vice  versa. 

8.  Its  characteristic  virtue  is  humility.  We  are  created 
from  nothing,  and  God  wants  us  to  recognize  that  we  are 
always  utterly  dependent  on  our  Creator  for  all  good 
things. 

9 . It  is  marked  by  moderation.  Like  everything  else  in 
the  spiritual  life,  it  is  not  about  doing  it  all  or  doing  it 
right;  it  is  just  about  doing  it  in  a spirit  of  faith  and  love. 

10.  It  often  has  traces  of  quiet  joy  within  it.  It  is  only  when 
fasting  is  experienced  as  a “body  language”  of  spiritual 
communication  (mystical  union)  with  the  risen  one  and 
longing  for  future  fulfilment  that  we  can  understand  why 
it  is  characterized  by  quiet  joy. 

11.  It  stays  close  to  its  mystical  inspiration.  For  so  many, 
Christianity  is  a moral  matter,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  a mys- 
tical matter.  “Mystical”  here  refers  to  our  participation  in 
the  very  life  of  God  by  our  being  “in  Christ.”  When  we 
get  the  relationship  part  right,  the  moral  living  follows 
naturally. 

12.  It  is  a flexible  instrument  of  the  spiritual  life  that  can 
be  used  creatively.  Unity  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  together  with 
great  diversity,  has  characterized  the  life  of  the  church  in 
its  healthiest  eras.  The  choice  is  between  a variety  of  real- 
izations, united  in  spirit,  and  conformity  without  spirit — 
which  is  a sin  against  and  extinguishes  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  every  culture  and  religion  in  history,  fasting  has 
been  an  instinctive  and  essential  language  in  human  com- 
munication with  God.  Let  us  not  be  the  ones  who  forget 
the  reasons,  the  rituals  and  the  words. 
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allies  Outflanked 

Current  U.S.  policy  on  Iraq  is  morally  indefensible,  by  george  a.  lopez 


Thirty  years  from  now,  students  in  ethics 
classes  who  study  the  Iraq  war  will  be  stunned  by 
the  manner  in  which  ethicists  twisted  themselves 
into  pretzels  searching  for  a moral  lens  that 
would  fit  this  war  experience.  They  will  be  particularly  puz- 
zled by  how  the  political  realm  continued  to  define  the  sub- 
stance of  the  moral  high  ground  and  then,  without  much 
critique  from  the  cowed  ethicists,  used  methods  that  neither 
led  to  nor  were  supported  by  the  moral  ground  they  had 
defined. 

No  better  example  of  this  process  exists  than  the  Bush 
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administration’s  decision  in  January,  amid  sinking  poll  num- 
bers about  support  for  the  war,  to  shift  the  turf  on  which 
moral  argument  might  be  conducted.  The  U.S.  goal  in  Iraq 
was  no  longer  to  “stay  the  course”  so  that  Iraqis  could  be 
sufficiently  self-governing,  but  rather  to  achieve  “victory.” 
By  ratcheting  up  the  U.S.  goal,  the  president  framed  those 
calling  for  U.S.  withdrawal  as  political  defeatists  and  ethi- 
cally irresponsible.  However,  the  administration’s  declara- 
tion to  achieve  victory  in  Iraq  is  so  far  from  the  realities 
unfolding  there,  that  the  White  House  strategy  of  con- 
demning its  critics  now  lacks  credibility. 

At  this  point,  where  the  political  and  the  ethical  con- 
verge, a moral  critique  of  U.S.  policy  must  begin.  The  pur- 
suit of  this  goal  to  its  logical  conclusion  leads  me  to  con- 
clude— for  better  or  worse — that  current  U.S.  policy  is  not 
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morally  defensible.  Further,  a strategically  planned  with- 
drawal is  at  least  as  viable  and  defensible  a position  as  any 
other. 

Fuzzy  Math 

The  Bush  approach  to  Iraq  has  not  provided,  and  in  many 
cases  has  actually  obfuscated,  the  collection  and  discussion 
of  accurate  information,  which  is  so  necessary  for  political 
and  moral  decision-making.  Good  ethics  must  be  based  on 
facts.  But  in  Iraq,  “true”  facts  have  been  fewer  and  farther 
between,  as  things  have  become  more  difficult  for  the 
American  effort. 

For  their  part,  ethicists,  journalists  and  university 
researchers  have  “given  a pass”  to  the  Bush  administration 
regarding  critical  facts  and  numbers.  These  include  not 
only  the  numbers  and  nature  of  the  insurgency,  but  also  the 
lack  of  serious  accounting  for  civilian  casualties  and  the 
instances  of  fairly  large,  disciplined,  nonviolent  protests 
objecting  to  American  rule  that  have  occurred  throughout 
the  country. 

U.S.  leaders  have  likewise  been  consistently  incorrect 
about  the  scope,  motivations  and  actions  of  the  insurgency. 
The  administration  predicted  that  insurgent  attacks  would 
ebb  after  the  capture  of  Saddam  Hussein;  then,  after  the 
handover  of  authority  by  the  Conditional  Provisional 
Authority  to  the  Allawi  interim  government;  then,  after  the 
pacification  of  Najaf;  after  Falluja;  after  the  elections  of 
January  2005;  and  most  recendy  with  the  passage  of  the 
constitution  in  October.  Instead,  the  insurgency  against  the 
United  States  and  those  perceived  to  be  U.S.  collaborators 
has  continued  to  intensify  and  diversify. 

The  insurgency’s  persistence  throughout  2004  and  into 
2005  gave  rise  to  the  White  House  characterization  that 
the  rebels  were  being  mobilized  and  supplied  by  an  alarm- 
ing increase  in  foreign  fighters.  This,  of  course,  coincided 
with  increased  claims  by  the  administration  that  Iraq  had 
become  the  primary  front  in  the  war  on  terror.  But  in  field 
operations  from  Fallujah  to  Anbar  Province  to  the  Syrian 
border,  U.S.  military  have  continued  to  find  that  only 
about  1 in  10  insurgents  killed  or  captured  are  foreigners. 

Furthermore,  after  the  Pentagon  was  forced  to  admit 
that  the  insurgency  was  more  than  just  the  old  Baathists 
fighting  for  Saddam  to  the  end,  administration  estimates 
placed  the  insurgency  at  20,000  to  22,000  strong.  Now, 
nearly  three  years  into  this  conflict,  the  discussed  size  of 
the  insurgency  remains  the  same,  while  we  know  that 
somewhere  between  7,000  and  10,000  insurgents  have 
been  killed  and  anywhere  from  13,000  to  16,000  Iraqis  sus- 
pected of  involvement  with  the  insurgency  are  being  held 
in  prisons  and  detention  facilities.  How  does  this  not  lead 
to  a recalculation  of  size,  scope  and  meaning  of  the  insur- 
gency and,  by  implication,  of  the  U.S.  position  in  Iraq? 
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The  Threat  of  Civil  War 

I lose  who  are  searching  for  an  ethical  compass  to  guide 
them  in  assessing  this  war  point  consistendy  to  the  possibili- 
ty that  a U.S.  departure  soon  will  trigger  civil  war.  So,  they 
reason,  it  would  be  the  height  of  moral  irresponsibility  for  the 
United  States  to  depart. 

But  such  discussions  ignore  the  constandy  shifting  char- 
acter of  violence  in  Iraq,  which  resembles  that  of  a failed  state 


position  as  any  other. 

more  than  of  a state  prone  to  civil  war.  In  addition  to  insur- 
gent-based political  violence  of  the  more  formal  and  deadly 
kind,  there  has  been  a substantial  increase  in  privatized  vio- 
lence by  gangs  and  militias,  ranging  from  ethnic  revenge- 
killings  to  kidnappings.  Ample  evidence  suggests  that  seg- 
ments of  the  militia  units  of  the  Iraqi  army  are  involved  in 
these  actions. 

Amid  such  societal  breakdown,  heavily  resourced  fac- 
tions, like  those  in  the  Iraqi  ruling  groups,  will  be  able  to  cre- 
ate only  pockets  of  safety  and  the  semblance  of  governance, 
such  as  the  Green  Zone.  Geography,  as  in  the  case  of  about  a 


dozen  of  Iraq’s  provinces,  will  also  provide  protection  to  por- 
tions of  the  country  and  produce  some  examples  of  commu- 
nal rebuilding  and  “success.”  But  the  cities  will  not  be  safe, 
national  infrastructure  will  continue  to  deteriorate,  and  in  a 
society  armed  to  the  teeth  and  with  few  economic  opportu- 
nities, such  violence  will  be  ongoing,  increasingly  criminal- 
ized— possibly  through  links  to  terrorist  networks — and 
strengthened  among  social  groups.  Iraq  will  continue  to 
experience  its  own  blend  of  Lebanon,  Liberia 
or  Colombia  at  their  worst. 

And  this  may  be  the  less  troubling  sce- 
nario. A distinct  possibility  exists  that  as  such 
violence  proceeds,  the  Shiites  will  lose 
patience  with  the  ongoing  social  instability 
and,  quite  possibly  in  alliance  with  Iran, 
undertake  a military  offensive  to  restore 
order  to  the  country.  Inevitably,  this  would  entail  a great  deal 
of  violence  directed  especially  toward  the  Sunnis. 

Neither  the  current  anarchy,  which  history  shows  will 
only  cease  when  the  factions  involved  see  a real  need  to  end 
this  violence  and  important  regional  and  international  actors 
become  involved,  nor  the  more  deadly  scenario  just  sketched 
is  a subject  of  much  policy  discussion.  Some  argue  that  a 
robust  U.S.  military  presence  could  forestall  a portion  of  the 
strife,  but  the  existing  U.S.  presence  has  not  been  able  to  sti- 
fle the  emergence  of  the  former  trend. 

In  fact,  the  recent  attacks  around  the  Green  Zone 
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notwithstanding,  U.S.  forces  are  becoming  sidelined  in  much 
of  Iraq.  Because  we  continue  to  be  present  in  high  numbers 
and  with  a great  deal  of  firepower,  we  continue  to  make  good 
targets,  while  the  violence  that  is  most  devastating  unfolds 
around  us.  In  this  setting,  worries  about  civil  war — and  ethi- 
cal debates  about  it — may  be  academic. 

Support  Our  Troops’ 

Even  faced  with  mounting  evidence  that  our  war  position  in 
Iraq  may  be  untenable  in  a moral  sense,  ethicists  are  placed  in 
an  excruciating  position,  as  the  Bush  administration  casts  the 
ethical  discussion  in  the  direction  of  two  fundamental  cultur- 
al values  that  we  hold  as  Americans.  These  values  are  so 
deeply  ingrained  that  one  feels  they  must  be  ethically  sound. 

The  first  value  is  that  we  must  support  our  troops.  This  is 
a laudable  tradition.  But  in  reality,  appeal  to  this  value  is  being 
used  by  the  administration  to  stifle  domestic  criticism  of  its 
policy.  To  suggest  that  the  best  way  to  support  the  troops 
might  actually  be  to  bring  them  home,  following  a planned 
schedule  or  otherwise,  is  condemned  as  irresponsible.  The 
White  House  argues  that  university  discussions,  op-ed  arti- 
cles calling  for  withdrawal  and  public  debates  about  the  war 
dangerously  harm  troop  morale.  This  claim  is  repeated  with- 
out any  empirical  validation,  yet  the  administration  receives 
no  challenge.  At  the  same  time,  the  effect  on  soldiers  of 
orders  sending  them  back  to  Iraq  for  yet  another  tour,  or  the 


fact  that  their  departure  from  military  service  has  been 
delayed  by  the  Pentagon’s  stop-loss  program,  is  not  evaluat- 
ed. And  U.S.  citizens  hear  little  of  the  more  than  17,000  U.S. 
troops  who  have  been  wounded  and  the  capacity  of  their  fam- 
ilies or  communities  to  assist  them. 

A second  distinctive  American  cultural  value  trumpeted 
by  the  White  House  is  our  “can-do”  attitude.  We  believe  that 
even  if  we  have  knocked  Humpty  Dumpty  off  the  wall,  our 
rare  combination  of  will,  resources  and  righteous  intention 
can  put  Humpty  Dumpty  back  together  again.  We  believe,  in 
fact,  that  the  effort  will  be  noble,  validating  our  best  projec- 
tion of  American  power  and  purpose.  While  even  those  who 
support  this  war  now  admit  that  a certain  American  hubris 
guided  our  sense  that  invading  Iraq  was  the  right  thing  to  do, 
an  even  greater  hubris  now  sustains  our  commitment  to  stay 
until  we  have  made  Iraq  whole.  The  fact  that  this  goal  may  be 
impossible  for  us  to  achieve  is  beyond  our  imagination.  And 
the  administration  uses  fidelity  to  this  goal  as  an  ethical  mea- 
suring stick  by  which  all  proposals  must  be  judged. 

An  Ethical  U.S.  Policy 

A political  commitment  to  a stable  and  viable  Iraq  that  had 
ethical  credibility  would  pursue  policy  actions  different 
from  current  U.S.  policy  on  three  important  fronts.  First, 
the  administration  has  budgeted  no  economic  reconstruc- 
tion aid  in  its  2007  request  to  Congress.  More  than  any  other 
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single  action,  this  shows  the  gap  between  administration 
rhetoric  and  reality.  U.S.  officials  speak  in  grandiose  terms 
of  the  future  of  Iraq,  yet  in  reality  we  have  “packed  it  in”  on 
rebuilding  the  country  and  consider  our  only  task  to  be  to 
inflict  as  much  military  damage  on  “terrorists”  as  possible. 
Ethicists  who  insist  that  we  are  in  an  era  of  post-bellum 
ethics  should  be  screaming  about  this  decision. 

Second,  any  serious  commitment  to  Iraq’s  future 
internal  security  would  involve  the  transfer  to  the  Iraqi 
armed  forces  of  weapons  superior  to  those  possessed  by 
the  insurgents  fighting  the  government,  as  well  as  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  those  weapons.  It  is  widely  known  that 
the  United  States  has  resisted  this,  lest  Iraqi  army  units 
use  them  in  factional  fighting. 

Finally,  the  United  States  would  be  acting  jointly  with 
the  Iraqi  government  to  ensure  more  cooperative  relations 
between  Baghdad  and  its  neighbors.  U.S.  policy  toward 
Syria  and  Iran  has  been  confrontational  and  speaks  increas- 
ingly about  economic  isolation  and  regime  change  as  strate- 
gies. Both  Damascus  and  Tehran  have  indeed  engaged  in 
contemptible  actions  that  raise  legitimate  concern  by  the 
United  States  and  the  international  community.  But  the  spe- 
cial enmity  that  has  been  fostered  by  the  United  States 
between  these  neighbors  of  Iraq  must  be  repaired  and 
bridged  by  more  engaging  and  creative  policy  if  a Baghdad 
government  is  to  thrive  in  the  region.  Nothing  in  the  U.S. 
approach  to  Iraq’s  neighbors  suggests  such  policy  engage- 
ment will  happen  soon. 

i fear  the  ethical  crisis  we  face  is  that  this  war  and  the 
attempt  to  structure  the  conversation  about  it,  as  directed 
by  the  White  House,  has  shifted  in  focus  from  our  own 
soldiers  or  the  Iraqi  people  to  the  U.S.  elections  coming 
up  this  fall.  Any  ethicist  who  denies  this  knows  nothing 
about  politics. 

Unfortunately,  those  with  ethics  on  their  mind  too 
readily  accept  the  place  to  which  they  have  been  relegated. 
We  are  told  by  the  administration  that  our  critique  is  only 
legitimate  if  we  come  up  with  a policy  that  can  be  proven 
to  protect  Iraqis  and  their  struggling  attempt  at  self-rule, 
end  the  terror  threat  in  Iraq,  protect  U.S.  forces  and,  most 
recently,  offer  a strategy  for  American  withdrawal  that  will 
not  be  interpreted  by  our  enemies  as  a victory  for  them. 

Increasing  evidence  indicates  a low  likelihood  that 
these  goals  the  Bush  administration  has  now  redefined 
can  be  achieved  by  that  administration’s  current  policies. 
That  they  cast  upon  others  the  ethical  burdens  that  they 
themselves  cannot  shoulder  is  ludicrous  and  irresponsi- 
ble. Whatever  the  original  intentions  of  the  administra- 
tion, ethical  judgment  about  our  current  situation  in  Iraq 
must  recognize  that  the  Bush  position  on  Iraq  is  now 
indefensible.  ® 
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Vivian  Rightmyer  of  Churchville,  N.Y.,  was  among  a handful  of  people  demon- 
strating against  the  war  in  Iraq  outside  the  Diocesan  Pastoral  Center  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  Dec.  28.  Protesters  with  Pax  Christi  Rochester,  an  affili- 
ate of  the  international  Catholic  peace  group,  commemorated  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  and  remembered  Iraqi  children  who  have  died  in  the  war. 


Iraq  was  A preventive  war.  As  preventive  wars  are 
wont  to  do,  it  has  become  a war  of  occupation  (de  jure 
and  now  de  facto).  Like  other  uninvited’occupiers,  the 
United  States  finds  itself  in  a terrible  dilemma:  its  very 
presence  is  fueling  insurgency  and  terrorism,  yet  its  prema- 
ture withdrawal  could  lead  to  even  greater  chaos  in  Iraq  and 
the  region.  There  are  no  morally  clear  or  clean  answers  to 
this  dilemma,  but  we  must  at  least  try  to  get  the  moral  ques- 
tions right.  Was  the  U.S.  intervention  moral?  Is  the  occupa- 
tion succeeding?  Those  are  critical  questions,  but  the  start- 
ing point  for  achieving  some  degree  of  moral  clarity  about 
the  dilemma  we  face  is  to  ask:  what  do  we  owe  the  Iraqis? 


GERARD  F.  POWERS,  director  of  policy  studies  at  the  Joan  B. 
Kroc  Institute  for  International  Peace  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  is  the  former  director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Justice  and  Peace  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops. 


The 
Dilemma 
in  Iraq 

The  most  critical  question 
to  ask  is:  What  do 
we  owe  the  Iraqis? 

BY  GERARD  F.  POWERS 


Unfortunately,  too  much  of  the  Iraq  debate  focuses  on 
other  questions.  Two  aspects  of  the  debate  are  appealing  but 
ultimately  problematic.  The  first  ties  the  morality  of  occu- 
pation too  closely  to  the  morality  of  intervention.  Some 
opponents  of  intervention  contend  that  since  it  was 
immoral  to  go  into  Iraq,  it  is  now  immoral  to  stay.  Some 
supporters  of  intervention  contend  that  the  United  States 
did  Iraq  and  the  world  a huge  favor  by  overthrowing  a ter- 
rible regime;  it  is  up  to  Iraqis  to  take  it  from  here. 

Clearly,  the  ethics  of  intervention  and  the  ethics  of  exit 
are  related.  The  failure  to  plan  adequately  for  postwar 
responsibilities  and  the  lack  of  perceived  legitimacy  of  the 
decision  to  go  to  war  have  greatly  exacerbated  the  challenge 
of  winning  the  peace.  But  the  ethics  of  intervention  and  the 
ethics  of  exit  are  also  distinct.  An  unjust  war  could  lead  to  a 
just  peace.  A just  war  could  lead  to  an  unjust  peace. 

We  have  to  take  seriously  the  moral  implications  of  the 
aphorism  applied  to  Iraq  by  Colin  Powell:  “You  break  it, 
you  own  it!”  Iraq  was  not  an  intervention  by  invitation,  as 
was  the  case  with  Vietnam  and  El  Salvador.  The  United 
States  imposed  itself  on  Iraq  as  a substitute  governing 
authority.  Once  it  did  so,  it  assumed  the  moral  obligations 
that  come  with  the  exercise  of  sovereignty:  to  promote  the  | 
common  good  of  the  people  until  they  can  assume  control  8 
of  their  own  affairs. 

I would  expand  on  the  metaphor  of  the  illegitimate  S 
child,  as  offered  by  a Vatican  official.  The  nascent  Iraqi  gov-  □ 
ernment  is  like  the  dysfunctional  parent  with  few  job  skills  ^ 
and  no  child-rearing  experience  who  is  sometimes  abusive  l 
to  the  newborn  child,  lives  in  a violent  neighborhood  and  ° 
has  unsavory  friends.  If  the  other  parent,  weary  of  the  E 
responsibility,  were  to  leave,  we  would  rightly  call  that  5 
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abandonment.  The  Iraq  intervention  may  have  been  an 
optional  war,  but  it  is  no  longer  an  optional  commitment. 
The  U.S.  intervention  was  not  legitimate,  and  Americans 
are  growing  weary  of  the  burdens  they  now  bear;  but  we 
have  a moral  responsibility  to  the  Iraqi  people  that  we  can- 
not shirk. 

A second  problematic  response  to  the  dilemma  of  Iraq 
acknowledges  the  responsibilities  that  come  with  occupa- 
tion, but  despairs  of  any  possibility  of  meeting  them. 


Theodore  Sorensen  and  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  wrote  in 
The  New  York  Times  on  Dec.  4,  2005:  “If  we  leave  Iraq  at 
its  own  government’s  request,  our  withdrawal  will  be  nei- 
ther abandonment  nor  retreat.  Law-abiding  Iraqis  may  face 
more  clan  violence,  Balkanization  and  foreign  incursions  if 
we  leave;  but  they  may  face  more  clan  violence, 
Balkanization  and  foreign  incursions  if  we  stay.  The 
President  has  said  we  will  not  leave  Iraq  to  the  terrorists. 
Let  us  leave  Iraq  to  the  Iraqis,  who  have  survived  centuries 
of  civil  war,  tyranny  and  attempted  foreign  domination.” 


It  is  an  appealing  argument,  not  least  because  it  is  a real- 
ity check  for  what  James  Traub  calls  the  “doctrinal  abso- 
lutists” in  the  Bush  administration  who  “have  lost  them- 
selves in  fantasies  of  transformation  traditionally  confined 
to  the  left.”  The  world  is  littered  with  failed  attempts  to  do 
what  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do  in  Iraq.  Clearly,  a 
healthy  dose  of  humility  about  the  chances  for  success  in 
Iraq  is  needed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  avoid  the  culturally  biased 
historical  determinism  and  self-fulfilling  conviction 
of  impotence  that  have  been  convenient  masks  for 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  other  failed  states  in 
recent  years.  As  bad  as  things  now  are  in  Iraq,  we 
must  not  underestimate  the  moral  risks  of  all-out 
civil  war  or  chaos  if  the  United  States  leaves.  If  the 
potential  for  civil  war  and  regional  instability  were 
reasons  for  opposing  U.S.  intervention  in  1991  and 
2003,  should  they  not  be  morally  significant  reasons  for 
opposing  withdrawal  today?  It  would  be  ironic,  Noah 
Feldman  points  out  in  a recent  article,  if  a civil  war  in  Iraq 
resulted  in  the  kind  of  catastrophe  that  would  lead  to  calls 
for  humanitarian  intervention.  “It  is  indefensible,”  he 
argues,  “to  claim  that  this  disastrous  outcome  is  inevitable 
and  ethically  obtuse  to  use  such  a prediction  to  justify  doing 
nothing  to  prevent  it.” 

Even  if  Sorensen  and  Schlesinger’s  “ancient  hatreds” 
thesis  is  correct,  the  United  States  is  not  simply  a Good 
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Samaritan  in  Iraq.  It  supported  Iraq  in  its  war  against  Iran, 
devastated  Iraq  during  the  1991  war  and  the  ensuing  embar- 
go, and  then  overthrew  its  government.  Its  role  might  not 
be  “ancient,”  but  it  is  very  much  a part  of  any  hatreds  in 
Iraq.  The  United  States  can  no  more  walk  away  with  a clear 
conscience  than  a father  can  abandon  the  mother  of  his  ille- 
gitimate child. 

A morally  responsible  response  to  the  Iraq  dilemma 
does  not  begin  with  the  ethics  of  intervention  or  the 
efficacy  of  occupation.  It  begins  with  an  understanding 
of  what  we  owe  the  Iraqi  people.  The  other  issues  are 
important,  but  ultimately  secondary. 


meeting  its  obligations.  The  U.S.  objectives — an  Iraq  that  is 
“peaceful,  united,  stable,  democratic  and  secure” — reflect  a 
maximalist  view  of  its  obligations.  While  some  critics  can 
dismiss  this  more  robust  goal  as  grandiose,  it  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  obligations  owed  by  an  uninvited  substi- 
tute authority,  especially  one  so  implicated  in  helping  to 
create  a number  of  the  conditions  that  require  rehabilita- 
tion. In  fact,  until  a viable  Iraqi  public  authority  is  in  place, 


Ant 


so  what  is  owed  iraq?  Kenneth  Himes,  O.F.M.,  pro- 
fessor of  moral  theology  at  Boston  College,  argues  that 
restoration  of  a peaceful  status  quo  might  be  appropri- 
ate for  wars  to  reverse  aggression,  but  not  for  wars  that 
involve  the  overthrow  of  a regime,  especially  when  done  for 
humanitarian  reasons.  In  Iraq,  therefore,  the  “presumptive 
obligation”  is  not  restoration  but  some  level  of  “institution- 
al therapy”  or  rehabilitation. 

A minimalist  view  would  limit  this  presumptive  obliga- 
tion to  providing  security  and  restoring  basic  services  for  a 
relatively  short  period  until  Iraq  can  have  elections,  approve 
a constitution  and  install  a new  government.  According  to 
that  view,  the  United  States  is  making  significant  strides  in 


encans  are  growing  weary 
of  the  burdens  they  now 
bear,  but  we  have  a moral 
responsibility. 

the  U.S.  responsibilities  to  the  Iraqi  people  are  akin  to  those 
it  owes  its  own  citizens.  Those  responsibilities  diminish 
only  to  the  extent  that  Iraqis  assume  responsibility  for  their 
own  country. 

Drawing  on  the  U.S.  bishops’  statements  and  Noah 
Feldman’s  book  What  We  Owe  Iraq,  various  criteria  for  a 
morally  responsible  exit  can  be  derived  from  this  maximal- 
ist understanding  of  U.S.  obligations.  These  criteria  have  a 
common  foundation:  that  Iraqi  interests  in  a rapid  return  to 
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Named  for  the  founding  Dean 
of  the  Morehouse  School  of 
Medicine  and  former  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  Sullivan  Scholarships  are 
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their  research  and  teaching  in 
bioethics  and  health  policy. 

The  two  awardees  will  receive  a half-tuition  scholarship 
toward  a Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Bioethics  & Health 
Policy.  The  remaining  tuition  paid  by  awardees  will  be 
specifically  earmarked  for  the  minority  scholarship 
program  at  the  Stritch  School  of  Medicine,  helping 
to  support  minority  medical  students  and  thus  create 
a more  diverse  workforce  in  medicine. 

The  Loyola  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Bioethics  & 
Health  Policy  is  the  only  distance  education  program 
in  the  United  States  that  can  be  taken  entirely  online. 
The  program  attracts  physicians,  nurses,  lawyers, 
administrators,  social  workers,  chaplains  and  many 
other  professionals  from  across  the  country. 
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full  sovereignty  must  be  paramount  if  the  United  States  is 
to  avoid  turning  Iraq  into  a neo-imperialist  adventure.  For 
a variety  of  reasons,  some  within  its  control  and  others  not, 
the  United  States  is  far  from  meeting  these  criteria. 

First,  the  Iraqi  government  must  be  able  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  degree  of  security.  All  political  violence  need  not 
cease  before  the  United  States  departs,  but  the  level  of  vio- 
lence must  be  manageable  and  the  threat  of  civil  war  must  be 
remote.  It  is  obvious  that  progress  in  meeting  the  first  crite- 
rion has  been  painfully  slow.  Casualties  among  U.S.  and  Iraqi 
security  forces  continue  to  mount.  The  much  more  relevant 
casualty  figure — for  civilians — is  not  tracked  by  the  U.S.  mil- 
itary, but  estimates  are  that  it  is  many  times  higher. 

The  violence  has  multiple  sources:  an  insurgency  direct- 
ed against  the  U.S.  occupation  and  the  struggling  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment; sectarian  violence,  mostly  between  Sunnis  and 
Shiites;  and  the  criminality  that  thrives  in  the  security  vacu- 
um. The  U.S.  military’s  aversion  to  policing,  and  its  lack  of 
the  needed  numbers  and  kinds  of  troops,  contributed  to  a 
focus  on  protecting  its  own  forces  and  defeating  the  insur- 
gency rather  than  making  a serious  effort  to  meet  its  larger 
obligation  to  ensure  security  for  the  Iraqi  population.  The 
alternative — training  Iraqi  security  forces  under  the  policy  of 
Iraqization — is  proceeding  at  an  uncertain  pace,  but  few  Iraqi 
forces  are  capable  of  operating  on  their  own,  and  those  that 
are  often  consist  of  sectarian  militias  whose  loyalties  are  sus- 
pect. 

While  we  wait  for  Iraqization,  an  international  force 
would  be  preferable  to  the  U.S.  military.  Of  the  possible 
candidates — Muslim  countries  without  a dog  in  the  fight, 
the  United  Nations  and  NATO — none  can  be  expected  to 
step  in  at  a time  when  even  the  so-called  coalition  of  the 
willing  is  quietly  leaving  Iraq.  Moreover,  if  the  world’s  most 
powerful  military  cannot  stem  the  insurgency,  what  chance 
is  there  that  some  inexperienced  blue  helmets  from  Ghana 
and  Indonesia  could?  Ought  implies  can.  It  is  not  morally 
responsible  to  call  for  U.S.  withdrawal  based  on  an  interna- 
tional force  that  is  not  available  and,  even  if  it  were,  would 
probably  not  be  effective. 

Even  the  Pentagon  acknowledges  that  the  U.S.  troop 
presence  undermines  the  legitimacy  and  autonomy  of  the 
Iraqi  government  and,  worse,  fuels  the  insurgency.  Yet  the 
sectarian  and  criminal  violence  could  well  increase  if  U.S. 
troops  withdrew,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a poorly  trained 
and  equipped  Iraqi  security  force,  whose  allegiances  are  not 
always  clear,  could  fare  better  than  the  U.S.  military  against 
the  insurgency.  Given  that  the  alternatives  seem  to  be  chaos 
or  civil  war,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  progress  toward  stabil- 
ity in  Iraq  in  the  short  or  mid-term  without  a significant 
troop  presence  from  the  United  States. 

The  security  obligations  are  closely  connected  to  the 
political  obligations,  for  security  in  Iraq  is  as  much  a func- 
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tion  of  politics  as  of  military  strategy.  Thomas  Friedman  has 
put  it  succinctly:  “The  issue  is  not  how  many  Iraqi  soldiers 
there  are  in  Iraq.  The  issue  is  how  many  Iraqi  citizens  there 
are  in  Iraq.  Without  more  Iraqi  citizens,  there  will  never  be 
enough  Iraqi  soldiers.”  The  United  States  has  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  putting  in  place  the  formalities  of 
sovereignty — elections,  a (tenuous  and  problematic)  consti- 
tution, a reformed  judiciary,  a new  government.  These  are 
sufficient,  however,  only  if  they  lead  to  a government  that 
represents  the  Iraqi  people  and  that  Iraqis  are  willing  to 
defend. 

Even  then,  Friedman  righdy  asks,  will  the  government  be 
one  worth  expending  U.S.  blood,  treasure  and  credibility  to 
defend,  or  is  it  a sectarian  government 
out  to  dominate  others  in  Iraq?  The 
recent  elections,  which  have  given  power 
to  sectarian  parties,  are  not  a good  omen. 

George  Lopez  might  be  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  United  States’  goal  of  estab- 
lishing democracy  in  Iraq  and  spreading 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East  might 
represent  cultural  hubris  more  than  an 
ethical  obligation.  But  would  it  be 
morally  defensible  for  the  United  States 
to  be  an  accomplice,  however  unwilling, 
in  the  establishment  of  an  unstable 
Islamic  state  that  does  not  protect  basic 
human  rights  of  religious  minorities, 
women  and  Sunnis? 

Without  a U.S.  presence,  Iraq  could 
conceivably  move  toward  a stable,  rela- 
tively representative  government,  but  it 
could  also  descend  into  civil  war  or  fly 
apart  in  a secessionist  conflict.  To  pre- 
vent the  latter  scenarios,  Jean  Bethke 
Elshtain,  professor  of  social  and  political 
ethics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  must  remain 
tied  to  Iraq  in  ways  that  are  “thick... lest 
the  Iraqi  people  be  victimized  many 
times  over,”  if  a stable,  decent  govern- 
ment does  not  emerge. 

The  gap  between  words  and  deeds  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  United  States’ 
failure  to  make  significant  progress  in 
meeting  the  third  test:  restoring  Iraq’s 
infrastructure  and  a viable  economy  that 
serves  Iraqi  needs,  not  U.S.  interests, 
especially  with  respect  to  oil.  By  most 
measures,  progress  in  economic  recon- 
struction is  abysmal;  in  key  areas  the  sit- 
uation is  actually  worse  than  the  day  the 


United  States  intervened.  Moreover,  as  recent  government 
reports  show,  the  reconstruction  program  has  been  riddled 
with  corruption,  ineptitude  and  inefficiency.  Despite  a 
dysfunctional  economy  and  infrastructure,  made  much 
worse  by  the  violence,  American  officials  have  begun  talk- 
ing of  “drawdown”  of  new  U.S.  reconstruction  projects 
with  an  end  in  2006,  even  though  almost  half  of  the  $18.4 
billion  originally  appropriated  for  reconstruction  was 
eaten  up  by  security,  rebuilding  prisons  and  the  criminal 
justice  system,  and  the  investigation  and  trial  of  Saddam 
Hussein.  Moreover,  while  today  most  contracts  are  belat- 
edly being  awarded  to  Iraqis,  much  of  the  reconstruction 
has  been  done  by  U.S.  contractors  using  foreign  labor. 
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If  the  United  States  is  serious  about  its  obligations,  the 
relatively  modest  U.S.  funding  proposed  for  Iraq  recon- 
struction in  the  coming  year  should  be  substantially 
increased,  Iraqis  should  be  granted  greater  responsibility  for 
reconstruction  projects,  more  local  projects  should  be  fund- 
ed, and  the  international  community  should  have  a greater 
role. 

Finally,  if  Iraqi  interests  are  truly  paramount,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  United  States  should  not  stay  or  leave  without 
the  consent  of  the  Iraqi  government.  Unfortunately,  a more 
likely  scenario  was  presented  by  a senior  U.S.  official 
recendy:  “We’ve  said  we  won’t  leave  a day  before  it’s  neces- 
sary. But  necessary  is  the  key  word — necessary  for  them  or 


for  us?  When  we  finally  depart,  it  will  probably  be  for  us.” 
The  United  States  has  made  some  progress  in  meeting 
the  criteria  for  an  ethical  exit  from  Iraq,  especially  in  re- 
establishing political  institutions,  but  much  greater  progress 
could  have  been  made,  and  must  still  be  made.  From  fail- 
ures to  prepare  for  looting  or  provide  adequate  troop  levels, 
to  the  decision  not  to  seek  substantial  new  funding  for 
reconstruction,  U.S.  policy  has  suffered  from  a moral  fail- 
ure: it  has  willed  the  ends  but  not  the  means.  It  is  probably 
not  too  late  to  correct  course,  but  valuable  time  and  credi- 
bility have  been  lost. 

Even  if  the  United  States  had  better  matched  ends  and 
means,  Iraq  could  not  be  expected  to  overcome  decades  of 
devastation  and  despotism  in  a few 
short  years.  Given  my  moral  opposi- 
tion to  the  U.S.  intervention,  I wish  I 
could  agree  with  Tom  Hayden  that 
“the  Iraq  war  is  not  worth  another 
minute  in  lost  lives,  lost  honor,  lost 
taxes,  lost  allies.”  An  ethic  of  obligation 
prevents  me  from  doing  so.  The 
United  States  has  imposed  itself  on 
Iraq.  It  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
withdraw  until  it  has  exhausted  the 
long-term  process  of  helping  Iraqis 
through  a period  of  what  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops call  “a  responsible  transition.”  An 
ethic  of  obligation  must  incorporate  a 
hard-headed  calculus  of  the  efficacy  of 
occupation.  The  futility  of  U.S.  efforts 
must  be  very  clear,  however,  in  order  to 
override  the  heavy  obligations  the 
nation  owes  the  Iraqi  people.  The  U.S. 
presence  is  no  doubt  contributing  to 
the  insurgency,  but  it  would  be  worse  if 
the  United  States  embarks,  as  it  might 
be  doing,  on  a slow,  quiet  version  of 
“cut  and  run.”  This  could  leave  Iraq  a 
festering,  failed  state  that  is  a source  of 
regional  instability  and  global  terror- 
ism. 

We  are  not  at  the  point  in  Iraq  that 
we  were  in  1971,  when  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops concluded  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  futile  and  its  harms  were  dispro- 
portionate to  any  good  that  could  be 
achieved.  Even  if  we  are  fortunate 
never  to  reach  that  point  in  Iraq,  the 
moral  conundrum  posed  by  the  dilem- 
ma we  face  there  should  prove,  if  fur- 
ther proof  were  needed,  the  moral 
bankruptcy  of  preventive  war.  W 
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Lenten  Spirituality 


Humbled 


BY  WILLIAM  A.  BARRY 

The  40  days  of  Lent  are  a time  of  invitation.  They  offer  us  opportunity  to  step  out  of  the  harried  flow  of  daily  life , stop  and  listen ; to  hear 
the  cry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  and  let  the  stony  places  in  owrhearts  be  broken  open;  to  leave  old  ways  behind  and  undertake  anew  this  passion 
journey  with  him. 

For  the  next  seven  weeks , America  offers  a series  of  short  spiritual  reflections  by  gifted  writers  intended  to  enrich  and  nourish  our 
experience  of  the  Lenten  season.  Each  essay  takes  as  its  starting  point  a single  word  that  touches  on  some  particular  moment  or  aspect  of  our 
Lenten  story.  We  hope  they  will  provide  food  for  prayer  as  we  travel  together  these  holy  days. 


I DON’T  WANT  TO  BE  HUMBLED; 
you  don’t  either,  I suspect.  Yet 
there  are  people  who  say  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
them.  Members  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  for  example,  say  that  they 
began  to  move  toward  sanity  and  whole- 
ness only  after  they  had  been  deeply 
humbled.  Likewise,  some  elderly  people 
discover  happiness  and  peace  when  they 
come  to  accept  being  humbled  by  the 
aging  process.  What  could  that  mean? 

Paul  says  of  Jesus,  “He  humbled  him- 
self and  became  obedient  to  the  point  of 
death — even  death  on  a cross,”  a punish- 
ment the  Romans  used  to  show  who  was 
boss  (Phil  2:  8).  In  Jesus,  God  “emptied 
himself.”  We  tend  to  think  of  God  as 
unchanging,  untouchable,  all-powerful. 
But  let’s  take  seriously  what  Paul  says 
about  God  in  Jesus.  God,  then,  is  the  vul- 
nerable one,  the  one  who  does  not  stand 
on  rights  and  dignity  and  honor,  but  who 
empties  self  in  order  to  come  close  and  to 
engage  us.  God  is  that  vulnerable,  vul- 
nerable enough  to  die  on  the  cross  to  win 
our  friendship. 

We  are  created  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God;  perhaps,  then,  to  be  human 
means  to  be  vulnerable,  to  recognize  how 
vulnerable  we  are.  This  would  mean  to 
accept  the  reality  that  we  do  not  have 
control  over  our  lives  in  any  but  a super- 
ficial sense.  We  exist  only  because  God 
wants  us. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  for  us  to  keep 
the  conviction  that  everything  we  are  and 
have  is  always  gift.  We  want  to  be  invul- 
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nerable,  and  we  tend  to  believe  that  we 
are  in  control,  or  should  be.  We  glory  in 
our  talents,  our  achievements,  our  suc- 
cesses. In  our  hearts  we  are  like  the 
Pharisee  who  thanked  God  that  he  was 
not  like  other  people,  and  then  went  on 
to  list  how  he  differed  from  them,  espe- 
cially from  the  publican.  Sometimes  we 
come  to  our  senses  and  realize  that  all  is 
gift,  but  it  is  hard  to  hold  on  to  that  truth. 


Perhaps,  then,  at  times  we  need  to  be 
humbled  in  order  to  lose  our  arrogance 
and  shake  the  belief  that  we  have  control 
over  our  lives.  This,  it  seems,  is  what  hap- 
pens when  an  alcoholic  hits  bottom.  The 
choices  are  stark:  to  continue  trying  to 
control  one’s  life  with  the  bottle  and  thus 
spiral  down  the  black  hole  to  oblivion 
and  death,  or  to  admit  one’s  helplessness 
and  ask  God  for  help.  Many  alcoholics 
say  that  it  is  only  after  they  have  been  so 
humbled  that  they  are  able  to  begin  to 
move  toward  sanity  and  life.  Only  when 
they  had  lost  everything  and  turned  to 
God  for  help  did  they  gradually  come  to 
realize  that  God  loves  them  drunk  or 


sober,  a success  or  a failure,  but  wants 
their  wholeness,  sanity  and  friendship. 

Maybe  all  of  us  need  practice  in  being 
humbled  in  order  to  prepare  for  old  age, 
sickness  and  death.  At  that  time  we  may 
well  find  we  are  unable  to  take  care  of 
ourselves  and  that  we  need  help  to  eat,  to 
go  to  the  bathroom,  to  take  a shower  or 
bathe.  Humbled  indeed.  In  these  circum- 
stances, we  may  find  ourselves  full  of 
anger  and  self-pity,  railing  at  fate,  at  the 
people  who  forced  us  to  go  to  a nursing 
home  and  at  God.  It  is  not  a wholly  inap- 
propriate first  response;  some  people, 
however,  never  move  beyond  this  stage. 
They  live  the  rest  of  their  lives  seething 
with  resentment  and  bitterness.  Those 
who  come  to  terms  with  what  has  hap- 
pened, on  the  other  hand,  gradually  real- 
ize how  blessed  they  are  to  have  lived  at 
all  and  to  be  alive  still;  they  often  experi- 
ence great  happiness  and  contentment. 

Erik  Erikson  defined  the  last  stage  of 
the  life  cycle  as  the  struggle  between  wis- 
dom and  despair.  Despair  involves  the 
refusal  or  inability  to  accept  who  I am 
now,  with  all  that  has  gone  into  making 
me  who  I am.  Wisdom  entails  the  accep- 
tance of  the  one  life-cycle  I have  had  as 
the  only  one  possible.  To  believe  that 
God  wants  my  friendship  now,  in  spite  of 
my  sins  and  failings,  is  to  be  truly  wise 
and  deeply  happy.  I believe  that  those 
who  have  been  humbled  and  who  come 
to  live  with  some  joy  and  elan  have  that 
kind  of  wisdom.  They  can  even  say  of 
their  sins  and  failures  that  they  were 
“happy  faults.” 

Many  of  us  come  to  this  kind  of  wis- 
dom only  when  we  have  been  humbled, 
and  we  thank  God  for  that  grace.  But  I 
must  admit,  I’m  still  leery.  |g| 
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It’s  in  Our  Blood 

One  Nation  Under  God 

The  History  of  Prayer  in  America 

By  James  P.  Moore,  Jr. 
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Andrew  Greeley  has  described 
Catholicism  using  James  Joyce’s  phrase 
“Here  comes  everyone.”  Those  exuberant 
words  can  also  be  applied  to  James  P. 
Moore’s  history  of  prayer  in  America. 
Moore  is  the  founder  and  C.E.O.  of  the 
investment  banking  firm  ATI  (formerly 
AmeriTrade  International)  and  has  held  a 
number  of  senior  government  positions, 
including  that  of  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce  during  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

A trained  political  scientist  and  profes- 
sor of  international  business  and  corporate 
ethics  at  Georgetown  University,  he  might 
seem  an  unlikely  person  to  research  and 
write  about  this  neglected  aspect  of 
American  history.  Without  theological 
training,  but  with  “a  lifelong  interest  for 
everything  American,”  Moore  emerged 
from  more  than  six  years  in  libraries  and 
archives  with  a book  that  is  profoundly 
respectful  of  both  the  ineffability  of  prayer 
and  the  uniqueness  of  the  American  expe- 
rience. 
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One  Nation  Under  God  offers  a vivid 
portrait  of  the  pervasive  influence  private 
and  public  prayer  has  had  on  American 
social,  cultural  and  political  history. 
Traditional  ways  of  framing  the  American 
religious  story — theological  debates,  reli- 
gious conflicts  and  the  growth  of  congre- 
gations and  religious  institutions — are  less 
important  to  Moore  than  the  evidence  of 
the  fruits  of  prayer.  He  respects  the  per- 
sonal religious  convictions  revealed  in  the 
public  utterances  of  presidents  and  gener- 
als, clerics  and  Congressmen,  but  he  also 
hears  the  faith,  humility  and  praise  in  the 
voice  of  anonymous  parents,  farmers  and 
soldiers.  Moore  writes  about  religious 
leaders  and  popular  singers,  novelists  and 
architects,  and  his  subjects  include  Tommy 
Dorsey  and  John  McCain,  Billy  Sunday’s 
sermons  and  McGuffey’s  readers,  Dorothy 
Day  and  Starbucks’  C.E.O.  Howard 
Schultz,  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Elvis 
Presley.  He  turns  the  broadest  possible 
lens  on  the  rich  mosaic  of  the  American 
experience  without  creating  a forced  exer- 
cise in  diversity. 

The  beautiful  hymns  and  prayers  in 
this  book  make  it  a suitable  source  of  per- 
sonal devotional  material,  as  do  the 
thoughtful  narratives  drawn  from  Moore’s 
extensive  reading.  One  anecdote  tells  of 
27-year-old  Phil  Donahue,  then  working 
for  a local  CBS  affiliate  in  Ohio,  who  was 
covering  a mining  accident  in  West 
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Virginia  when  “a  preacher  in  his  thirties 
called  some  of  the  rescuers  together  to 
pray....”  They  filmed  the  scene  as  the  min- 
ister sang  and  prayed,  but  just  as  they 
“began  to  savor  their  exclusive  for  the 
evening  news”  they  realized  that  because  of 
the  extreme  cold,  the  camera  had  recorded 
nothing.  “Donahue  lost  no  time  in 
approaching  the  preacher,  explaining  who 
he  was,  what  had  happened,  and  how  he 
needed  to  have  him  repeat  the  informal 
prayer  service  for  the  camera.”  “To  his 
amazement,  the  preacher  calmly  looked  at 
him  and  said,  ‘But  I have  already  prayed, 
son.’  ‘Reverend,’  Donahue  clearly  enunci- 
ated, ‘I  am  from  CEE  BEE  ESS  NEWS.’ 
‘Wouldn’t  be  honest,’  the  minister 
responded”  as  he  walked  away. 

Moore  finds  ample  evidence  of  that 
kind  of  moral  clarity  in  Americans  at 
prayer,  especially  amid  the  courage, 
anguish  and  honesty  of  our  soldiers  and 
military  chaplains.  He  gives  less  attention 
to  religious  pacifism,  which  may  reflect  not  j 
an  ideological  slant,  but  the  sad  and  simple 
recognition  of  the  extent  to  which 
American  history  is  inseparable  from  its 
wars.  He  does  include  a fine  description  of 
Mark  Twain’s  biting  and  powerful  “War 
Prayer,”  an  “emotional  commentary  from 
beyond  the  grave”  with  its  stark  conclusion 
that  “the  American  people  did  not  fully 
comprehend  the  actions  of  their  leaders.” 
Moore’s  discussion  of  prayer  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  “God  was  effectively 
being  set  up  in  an  absurd  way,  pitted 
between  two  diametrically  opposed  forces 
and  positions”  is  a case  study  in  public  the- 
ology and,  given  our  distance  from  those 
events,  can  offer  a paradigm  for  under- 
standing contemporary  religious  claims. 

This  is  a particularly  timely  book, 
because  it  clearly  illustrates  the  American 
tendency  to  resort  to  religious  revivals  dur- 
ing periods  of  social  and  intellectual  crisis. 

In  the  period  between  the  Civil  War  and 
World  War  I,  for  example,  people  strug- 
gled to  make  sense  of  the  war,  the  suffering 
and  social  dislocations  of  the  Industrial 

The  Reviewers 

Rachelle  Linner,  a librarian  and  writer, 
lives  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Gerald  T.  Cobb,  S.J.,  is  associate  profes- 
sor in  the  English  department  at  Seattle 
University,  Wash. 
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Revolution,  and  the  implications  of 
Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution:  “...by  1880  a 
new  great  awakening,  the  third  in 
American  history,  had  begun  to  blossom. 
What  evolved  during  this  period,  and  last- 
ed well  into  the  next  century,  was  a combi- 
nation of  spiritual  romanticism  and  the 
conviction  that  in  the  midst  of  rapid  social 
and  economic  change  the  Golden  Rule 
applied... more  than  ever.” 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  responded  to  post-Sept. 
11  terrorism  with  an  increased  focus  on 
personal  and  social  sin.  Nor  should  it  be  a 
surprise  that  the  current  debate  echoes 
with  the  language  of  Protestant  theology, 
with  its  notes  of  revivalism,  moral  perfec- 
tionism, religious  individualism  and  sectar- 
ian purity.  For  all  the  rich  religious  and 
social  contributions  that  Catholics  and 
Jews  have  made  to  U.S.  society,  Moore’s 
book  is  a vivid  reminder  that  this  nation 
was,  and  remains,  a country  utterly  domi- 
nated by  the  Protestant  religious  narrative. 

There  are  some  factual  errors  (he  says, 
for  example,  that  Thomas  Merton 
marched  with  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
when  in  fact  Merton  was  in  Gethsemane), 
and  some  will  disagree  with  his  analysis  of 
particular  events  and  personalities.  But  no 
one  can  quarrel  with  Moore’s  admirable 
and  refreshing  lack  of  cynicism.  Surely  the 
God  addressed  in  these  prayers  heard  and 
received  them  with  no  less  wholehearted 
an  embrace  of  human  need  and  aspiration, 
such  evident  respect  and  kindness. 

Rachelle  Linner 

What  Lurks 
Beneath 

Tooth  and  Claw 

And  Other  Stories 

By  T.  C.  Boyle 

Viking.  284p  $25.95 
ISBN  0670034355 

In  his  new  short  story  collection,  T.  C. 
Boyle  has  gone  a step  further  than 
William  Butler  Yeats,  who  conveyed  in  his 
poem  “The  Second  Coming”  the  alien- 
ation and  disconnectedness  of  20th-centu- 
ry life  with  the  memorable  image,  “the  fal- 
con cannot  hear  the  falconer.”  Boyle 
describes  a creepily  fascinating  21st-cen- 


Ready  for  a sabbatical? 
Not  enough  time? 

Then  consider  the  Sedes  Sapientiae  Sabbatical  being  offered  by 
The  American  College  of  Louvain  just  for  busy  Church  ministers 
like  yourself: 

~Ten  days  filled  with  in-depth  courses  in  theology  offered  by 
some  of  Louvain's  finest  professors. 

~Daily  liturgy  within  a prayerful  and  wholesome  community 
~Ample  opportunities  for  travel,  rest  and  recreation. 

May  1- May  13,2006 
October  9 -21,  2006 
April  30  - May  12,  2007 

The  American  College 

Louvain 

Naamsestraat  100 
B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
E-mail:  admissions@acl.be  Web:  www.acl.be 
Tel:  Oil  32 16  32  00 11  Fax:  011  32 16  32  00 12 


A Masters  Degree  in 
Christian  Spirituality 


Now  entering  its  32nd  summer,  the  Christian 
Spirituality  Program  of  Creighton  University 
in  Omaha  is  a pioneer  in  its  field  with  more  than 
800  graduates.  A Master's  Degree  requires  two 
4-week  terms  for  just  three  summers;  a certificate, 
one  4-week  term  for  three  summers.  Courses  may 
also  be  taken  for  credit  or  audit  as  a summer 
sabbatical.  Summer  2006  terms  begin  June  12 
and  July  10. 


One-Half  Tuition 


All  Christian  Spirituality  students  receive  a special 
tuition  rate  of  $313  per  credit  hour  - one-half  of 
regular  tuition. 


and/or  a Certificate 
in  Spiritual  Direction 
& Directed  Retreats  in 


Phone:  (402)  280-2424 
Toll  Free:  1-800-637-4279 
Fax:  (402)  280-2423 
E-Mail:  csp@creighton.edu 
Website:  http:  //www.creighton.edu/ 
christianspirituality 


Just  Three  Summers? 


Christian  Spirituality  Program 

Creighton  University  Summer  Sessions 
Box  A,  2500  California  Plaza 
Omaha.  Nebraska  68178 


Consider  joining  us  for  an  8 Day  Directed  Retreat 
June  1 - June  10,  2006 
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Saint  Meinrad  weaves 
Benedictine  hospitality 
with  opportunities  for 
prayer,  reflection  and 
study.  Choose  from 
workshops,  retreats, 
classes  and  activities  to 
enhance  your  stay. 

The  beauty  and 
peacefulness  can 
rejuvenate  your  life  and 
work.  Design  a sabbatical 
that  is  uniquely  yours. 

S . 

^aint  Jilcmrad 


HAWKSTONE  HALL 

International  Pastoral  Centre , England 


THE  3-MONTH  RENEWAL  COURSE 

Hawkstone  Hall  serves  the  universal  Church  as  a centre  of  renewal  offering  the 
Three-Month  Course,  Week  Courses,  and  Retreats  for  women  and  men  in  min- 
istry. We  are  currently  upgrading  our  facilities,  after  which  we  will  re-open  for 
the  Summer  Course  on  5 June  and  the  Autumn  Course  on  25  September  2006. 
The  Course  includes  weeldy  lectures,  a choice  of  workshops,  the  opportunity  for 
spiritual  direction,  optional  social  activities,  and  time  for  personal  space  and 
prayer.  During  the  Break,  there  is  an  optional  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  Assisi 
(14  - 21  Jul  2006)  and  to  the  Holy  Land  (25  Oct  - 2 Nov  2006). 

COURSE  DATES  2006-2007 
5 June  - 31  Aug  25  Sept  - 7 Dec  2006 

8 Jan  - 22  Mar  23  Apr -19  Jul  10  Sept  - 6 Dec  2007 

For  further  details  of  Courses , Week  Courses  and  Retreats , please  contact 
The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG,  England 
Tel:  +44  1630  685  242  Fax:  +44  1630  685  565 

Website:  www.hawkstone-hall.com  e-mail:  hawkhall@aol.com 


tury  world  in  which  the  falcon  is  more 
likely  to  swoop  down  and  attack  its  han- 
dler. This  stimulating  collection  offers 
Darwinian  reminders  of  the  threats  lurk- 
ing beneath  the  decorous  surface  of  our 
lives. 

In  “Jubilee”  a retiree  moves  to  a 
planned  community  in  Florida  to  escape 
“the  anonymity,  the  hassle,  the  grab  and 
squeeze  and  the  hostility  snarling  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  every  transaction, 
no  matter  how  small  or  insignificant,” 
only  to  find  that  even  in  this  most  studied- 
ly halcyon  of  settings,  people  find  they  are 
thrust  unexpectedly  into  a world  of  “tooth 
and  claw.”  Mosquitoes  carry  encephalitis 
and  dengue  fever,  and  alligators  displaced 
from  their  natural  habitats  lie  in  wait  for 
inattentive  recreational  boaters.  In  Boyle’s 
world  there  is  more  than  a casual  link 
between  the  avarice  of  the  developers  and 
the  revenge  Nature  exacts  on  the  home- 
owners. 

In  “The  Swiff  Passage  of  the 
Animals”  Boyle  tells  a truly  frightening 
story  reminiscent  of  Jack  London’s  “To 
Build  a Fire.”  Zach  and  his  date,  Ontario, 
having  met  just  three  weeks  earlier  on  the 
rebound  from  divorce  and  breakup,  set 
out  in  a snowstorm  for  an  isolated  lodge 
in  the  southern  Sierra  Mountains.  Zach  is 
a bit  addled  by  his  vanity  and  his  impend- 
ing sexual  prospects,  and  he  ignores 
warning  signs  about  the  weather  and  the 
need  for  tire  chains.  When  the  car  spins 
out  in  the  mounting  snow,  his  sedentary 
lifestyle  proves  to  be  a modern-day  trag- 
ic flaw,  because  he  and  Ontario  must  try 
to  hike  out  of  their  dire  predicament. 
Ontario  is  an  expert  on  extinct  animals 
and  recognizes  in  their  plight  a harbinger 
of  humanity’s  fate.  She  asks  Zach,  “You 
know  what  killed  off  the  glyptodont?” 
She  gives  the  succinct  answer: 
“Stupidity.”  Many  of  Boyle’s  characters 
are  like  Zach,  stupid  in  a way  that  passes 
for  hipness. 

We  have  the  geological  evidence, 
Boyle  seems  to  say,  proving  that  meteors 
and  asteroids  regularly  destroyed  large 
swaths  of  the  planet’s  living  beings,  and 
they  parallel  such  domestic  cataclysms  as 
losing  a child  in  a car  accident.  When 
Nature’s  harsh,  random  calamities  strike, 
they  produce  major  philosophical  shock- 
waves.  One  narrator  ponders,  “So  what 
does  it  matter?  What  does  anything  mat- 
ter? We  are  powerless.  We  are  bereft. 
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And  the  gods — all  the  gods  of  all  the  ages 
combined — are  nothing  but  a rumor.” 

One  cannot  say  that  Boyle’s  charac- 
ters have  crises  of  faith,  since  they  have  no 
faith  to  debunk  or  discard.  With  titles  like 
“When  I Woke  Up  This  Morning, 
Everything  I Had  Was  Gone,”  or  “All  the 
Wrecks  I’ve  Crawled  Out  Of,”  these  sto- 
ries signal  to  the  reader  what  to  expect:  a 
literature  of  aftermath.  No  one  is  young 
or  starting  out  fresh  in  life,  except  for  the 
children  and  young  adults,  and  they  are 
especially  prone  to  accidents  and  vio- 
lence. For  example,  Boyle  offers  a rich, 
evocative  description  of  the  abyss  of  pain 
and  suffering  that  parents  feel  upon  losing 
their  18-year-old  son  in  a fraternity  haz- 
ing incident. 

A veritable  river  of  alcohol  flows 
through  the  lives  of  Boyle’s  characters, 
precipitating  miserable  marriages,  acts  of 
violence  and  homelessness.  Boyle  has  an 
excellent  ear  for  bar  life  and  dialogue,  and 
he  populates  his  stories  with  the  kind  of 
ritual  drinkers  one  might  find  in  the  cafe 
of  a Hemingway  short  story.  He  writes  of 
one  character,  “He  was  at  the  tail  end  of  a 
week-long  drunk  and  he  felt  sick  and 
debilitated,  his  stomach  clenched  around  a 
hard  little  ball  of  nothing,  his  head  full  of 
beating  wings,  the  rasp  of  feathers,  a hiss 
that  was  no  sound  at  all.”  This  “little  ball 
of  nothing”  is  philosophically  akin  to  the 
“nada,”  or  nothingness,  at  the  heart  of 
Hemingway’s  story  “A  Clean,  Well- 
Lighted  Place.” 

Some  simulacrum  of  love  occasionally 
intrudes  into  the  lives  of  Boyle’s  charac- 
ters, but  usually  without  lasting  effect. 
The  barstool  becomes  a traffic  control 
tower  from  which  to  watch  collisions,  cou- 
plings and  casual  betrayals.  Again  there  is 
a kind  of  alcoholic  nihilism:  “Gradually, 
the  bar  filled  up.  The  startled-looking 
woman  and  her  husband  went  in  to  dinner 
and  somebody  else  took  their  place. 
Nothing  was  happening.  Absolutely  noth- 
ing.” In  a perhaps  too  obvious  theological 
allusion,  Boyle  gives  the  name  Grace  to 
one  of  the  regular  patrons,  who  ends  up 
drinking  herself  to  death. 

Fortunately,  Boyle  also  includes  in 
this  collection  a remarkable  amount  of 
humor  in  diverse  forms — witty,  sardonic, 
droll  or  outright  hilarious.  Without 
Boyle’s  brilliant  sense  of  humor,  the  read- 
er would  quickly  bog  down  in  his  incisive 
cultural  critiques. 


In  the  book’s  eerie  tide  story,  a 23- 
year-old  wastrel  named  Junior  Turner 
wins  an  African  serval  cat  in  a drunken 
wager  at  a bar,  and  takes  the  animal  home 
to  keep  in  a bedroom.  The  exotic  nature 
of  the  cat  initially  fills  his  lonely  life  and 
empty  apartment,  and  also  draws  a young 
woman  there  who  is  curious  about  the 
strange  beast.  Momentarily  without  work 
or  companionship,  beginning  to  drink 
ever  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  Junior  has 
been  sleepwalking  through  his  life  without 
making  any  significant  decisions  until  the 
startling  conclusion  of  the  story.  It  is  as  if 
Boyle  wants  to  portray  in  Junior  some 


contemporary  version  of  J.  Alfred 
Prufrock  but  with  the  ominous  difference 
that  Junior  places  himself  in  risky  proxim- 
ity to  an  untamed  beast. 

When  Boyle’s  emblematic  characters 
go  at  life  “tooth  and  claw,”  they  feel  the 
pressures  of  predation  shifted  from  the 
wilderness  to  the  office,  the  bar  or  the 
home.  All  fife,  Boyle  seems  to  say,  is  not 
only  post-traumatic  but  also  exists  in  con- 
scious or  semi-conscious  anticipation  of 
the  next  trauma.  He  offers  compelling 
cautionary  tales  about  how  short  the  dis- 
tance is  from  hip  to  hapless,  and  from  hap- 
less to  hopeless.  Gerald  T.  Cobb 


The  Catholic  Book  Club  is  online  at  americamagazine.org 

You  can  buy  a book  online  with  a credit  card.  Sign  up  for 
the  free  Catholic  Book  Club  monthly  e-newsletter. 

The  Great  Schools  of  Spirituality 

Catholic  Tradition  Speaks  to  Contemporary  Spiritual  Seekers 


Thursday  June  22,  4:00  P.  M.  to 
Saturday  June  24,  2006  at  4:00  P.  M. 

Learn  about  the  Benedictine  Tradition, 
the  Spirituality  of  St.  Ignatius, 

THE  RETREAT  CENTER  and  the  Carmelite  Spiritual  Way 

ff<«Sr»IY!iyiSl Rev • Raymond  Studzinski,  OSB,  Rev.  Howard  Gray,  SJ. 

Dr.  Patricia  Cooney-Hathaway  Ph  D.,  and  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Zenz  STD 

44011  Five  Mile  Road  Plymouth,  MI  48170  (734)414  1111  . (734)414  1 150  FAX 

www.TheRetreatCenter.org  info@TheRetreatCenter  org 


The  Liturgical  Legacy  of  Pope 

Inhn  D^lll  II  A conference  addressing  "the  deepest  spiritual 
JUIIII  r dill  II  dimensions  of  the  liturgy." 

His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  George,  omi:  John  Paul  II  and  Liturgical  Inculturation 
Joseph  Fessio,  sj,  Ave  Maria  University:  Benedict  XVI  and  John  Paul  II 
Brian  Anastasi  Butcher,  Sheptytsky  Institute:  John  Paul  II  and  the  Eastern  Churches 
Christopher  Carstens,  Diocese  of  LaCrosse:  John  Paul  ll's  Program  for  the  New  Millennium 
Larry  Chapp,  De  Sales  University:  John  Paul  II:  "Liturgical  Consummation" as  Hermeneutical  Key 
Carmina  M.  Chapp,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  John  Paul  II:  Sacrificial  Self-Offering  and  the  Liturgy 
Peter  Huff,  Centenary  College:  John  Paul  II  and  the  Liturgical  Dimension  of  Interfaith  Dialogue 
James  Keating,  Pontifical  College  Josephinum:  Eucharist  and  Moral  Conversion  in  John  Paul  II 
Tim  O'Malley,  University  of  Notre  Dame:  John  Paul  II  and  Liturgical  Catechesis 
Pam  Wiitala,  Institute  for  Pastoral  Theology:  Theology  of  the  Body  and  the  Language  of  Liturgy 

APRIL  5-7, 2006  • MUNDELEIN,  ILLINOIS 

THE  LITURGICAL  INSTITUTE  - UNIVERSITY  OF  SAINT  MARY  OF  THE  LAKE/MUNDELEIN  SEMINARY 
1000  EAST  MAPLE  AVENUE  MUNDELEIN,  IL  60060  847.837.4542  WWW.LITURGICALINSTITUTE.ORG 
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BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

. 202  County  Route  105,  P.O.Box  1003,  Highland 

Mills,  NY  10930;  Phone:  (845)  460-3061;  Fax: 
(845)  928-9437;  e-mail:  info@bethanyspirituali- 
tycenter.org;  www.bethanyspiritualitycenter.org 


One  hour  from  New  York  City.  Public  transportation  available.  76 
beautiful  acres  bordering  lake.  Single  rooms,  lake  house  and  her- 
mitage. Directed  and  private  retreats.  Ms.  Margaret  Silf,  author  in 
Ignatian  spirituality  and  retreat  director:  Junel-7,  9-11.  Rev.  Mike 
Crosby:  Interactive  retreat  around  John's  Gospel,  July  2-8.  Triduum 
retreat;  pilgrimage  to  Holy  Land,  June  12-21;  Spanish  retreats  avail- 
able. Retiro  Predicado:Agosto  6-13. 


CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER 

319  Concord  Road,  Weston,  MA  02493;  Phone:  (781) 

■ 788-6810;  Fax:  (781)  894-5864;  e-mail: 
acopponi@campioncenter.org;  www.campioncenter.org 

Located  20  miles  west  of  Boston,  Campion  offers  250  acres  of  field 
and  forest  for  quiet  prayer.  Year-round,  Campion  offers  weekend,  5- 
and  8-day  directed  retreats.  Guided  retreats:  March  24-26:  Lent,  That 
Joyful  Season;  March  24-26:  Journey  with  Jesus  Through  His 
Miracles;  April  7-9:  The  Sorrowful  Mysteries  in  Lent;  May  5-7:  The 
Glorious  Mysteries  of  Eastertide.  Longer  guided:  July  24-30:  God 
Wants  Our  Friendship  (William  Barry,  S.J.);  Aug.  7-13:  Have  You  Given 
Up  Fixing  Yourself  Yet?  (Virginia  Blass  and  Harry  Cain,  S.J.). 

CANOSSIAN  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

5625  Isleta  Boulevard  SW,  Albuquerque,  NM  87105; 
jjV  Phone:  (505)  452-9402;  Fax:  (505)  877-2571;  e-mail:  spiri- 
tualityctr@aol.com;  www.geocities.com/fdccspirituality 

A sabbatical  journey  in  the  Southwest — fall:  Sept.  13-  Oct.  28,  2006; 
spring:  March  14-April  27,  2007.  A six-week  holistic  sabbatical  program 
for  men  and  women  religious  and  diocesan  priests  that  offers  the  time, 
the  space,  and  the  guidance  to  step  back  from  one’s  ordinary  chronos 
activities  into  the  kairos  moment  of  sabbath,  in  a peaceful  oasis  set  in 
the  desert  Southwest.  Spiritual  direction,  daily  Eucharist,  input  sessions 
and  small  group  sharing,  a seven-day  retreat,  outings  and  other  activities 
are  part  of  the  program.  For  more  information  or  to  register,  please 
contact  the  director,  Elizabeth  Chambers,  F.d.C.C. 

— CENACLE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  CENTER 

ONACli  1400  S.  Dixie  Hwy,  Lantana,  FL  33462;  Phone:  (561) 

582-2534;  Fax:  (561)  582-8070,  www.cenacle- 
sisters.org/lantana.htm 

April  13-16,  2006,  Holy  Week  Retreat:  Having  the  Mind  of  Christ,  led  by 
Simeon  Gallagher,  O.F.M.Cap.  Offering  $240,  commuters  $200.  June  2-4, 
2006,  Pentecost!  The  Coming  of  the  Spirit,  led  by  Brian  Zinnamon,  SJ. 
Offering  $165,  commuters  $125.  July  21-27,  2006  Six-day  silent  retreat: 

A Retreat  With  Henri  Nouwen,  led  by  Rev.  Patrick  Keith  Hosey  and 
Maureen  Mangan,  C.P.P.S.  Offering  $425.  July  28-30,  2006,  From  Guilt 
to  Grace:  “How  Long  0 Lord  Must  I Feel  Guilty,”  led  by  Brian  Zinnamon, 
S.J.,  and  Dr.  Edward  Poliandro,  Ph.D.  Offering  $195,  commuters  $145. 
Aug.  18-20,  2006,  The  Power  of  Suffering:  In  Light  of  the  Paschal  Mystery 
of  Christ,”  led  by  Michael  Dorrler,  S.J.  Offering  $165,  commuters  $125. 


HOLY  SPIRIT  CENTER 

10980  Hillside  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK  99507;  Phone: 
(907)  346-2343;  e-mail:  hsc@holyspiritcenterak.org 

Experience  summer  in  Alaska.  Make  your  retreat  at 
Holy  Spirit  Center,  where  you  can  rest,  pray  and  find  God  in  a beauti- 
ful mountain  setting  overlooking  Anchorage.  Personally  directed 
retreats  in  the  Ignatian  tradition  are  offered  year  round.  Cost  is  $70  a 
day.  Eight-day  directed  retreats  will  be  held  June  19-27  and  Aug.  14- 
22.  The  cost  is  $495;  $100  deposit.  Thirty-day  retreat,  July  10-Aug. 

9.  The  cost  is  $1,795;  $200  deposit. 


WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE!  THE  SPIRITUAL  LEGACY  OF  ANTHONY 
DE  MELLO.  April  6-10,  2006. 

This  Awareness  Retreat  invites  you  to  wake  up  to  your  life  and  to  the 
divine  that  is  within  you  and  all  around  you.  Conducted  by  P.J. 
Francis,  who  succeeded  Father  de  Mello  as  director  of  Sadhana 
(India)  and  Liz  Dillon,  spiritual  teacher  (Ireland). 

BELLARMINE  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

^ 175  West  County  Line  Road,  Barrington,  IL 

60010;  Phone:  (847)  381-1261;  e-mail: 
Bellarmine@bellarminehall.org;  www.bel- 
larminehall.org 

“Come  to  the  Quiet.”  Hospitality  is  the  word  most  people  use  to 
describe  the  ministry  of  Bellarmine.  Retreats  are  based  on  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius.  There  are  openings  available  on 
the  following  men’s  retreats:  March  24-26,  March  31-April  2 and 
April  28-30.  To  register,  call  the  office  at  (847)  381-1261,  or  register 
on  our  Web  site  at  www.bellarminehall.org. 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 

2202  Lituanica  Avenue,  East  Chicago,  IN  46312;  Phone: 
(219)  398-5047;  Fax:  (219)  398-9329;  e-mail: 
bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  www.bethanyretreathouse.org 


Bethany  offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  30-day  Ignatian  exercises,  year-round 
in  a prayerful  home  setting.  Its  simple  beauty,  private  rooms,  medita- 
tion garden,  library,  chapel,  individual  retreat  scheduling,  wholesome 
food  and  experienced  director  provide  sacred  environment  and 
sources  for  prayer.  Minimal  daily  schedule  lets  you  follow  your 
;er  rhythms.  Easy  access  to  Chicago  airports.  70  miles  from  Notre 


INISFADA  INTERFAITH  ZEN  CENTER 

St. c Ignatius  cl^etrcat  ‘House 

2S1  Searingtown  Road  ♦ Manhasset,  NY  1 1030 
Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net;  Web: 
www.inisfada.net; www.kennedyzen.tripod.com. 

Six-day  zen  retreats  with  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi,  June  6-22 
and  Aug.  4-10,  2006,  $355  ($255  shared).  Silent  meditation  and 
zen  practice  beginning  on  Friday  with  dinner  and  ending  on  Thursday 
with  lunch  at  noon.  Cushions  and/or  chairs  provided.  Some  experi- 
ence with  zen  practice  recommended.  Please  register  directly  with  St. 
Ignatius  Retreat  House.  For  questions  about  zen,  please  corltact 
roconnell8@aol.com. 


JESUIT  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

St.  Charles  College,  PO  Box  C,  Grand  Coteau, 
LA  70541-1003;  Phone:  (337)  662-5251;  Fax: 
(337)  662-3187;  e-mail:  office@jesuitspirituali- 
tycenter.org;  www.jesuitspiritualitycenter.org 

Offers  year-round  individually  directed  retreats 
of  3,  5,  8 and  30  days  in  a historic  Acadiana 
setting  famous  for  its  beautiful  800  acres  and 
peaceful  serenity.  Also  available  are  weekend  preached  retreats  and 
various  other  retreats  and  workshops.  For  a brochure  and  further 
information  contact  us  at  the  above  address. 


The 

Jesuits 


LOYOLA  HOUSE 

P.O.  Box  245,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  N1H 
6J9;  Phone:  (519)  824-1250;  Fax:  (519)  767- 
0994;  Web:  www.loyolahouse.ca. 

On  over  600  acres  of  beautiful  farmland, 
woodland,  and  wetland,  Loyola  House  is 
known  around  the  world  for  its  personally 
directed  retreats  and  training  programs. 
Upcoming  retreats  feature  the  Easter  8-day 
retreat  (April  8-16)  and  Easter  Triduum  (April  13-16).  There  is  still 
space  in  the  40-Day  Spiritual  Exercises  Institute  (May  1-June  10), 
the  Retreat  Directors’  Workshop  (July  3-15),  the  Summer  Practicum 
in  Spiritual  Direction  (June  18-August  31),  and  the  Nine-Month 
Incarnate  Spirituality  Program  (September  2006-June  2007). 


_ MOUNT  CARMEL  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls  ON  L2G  7B7  Canada; 
Ifylf  Phone:  (905)  356-4113  x 225;  Fax:  (905)  358-2548;  e-mail: 
mtcarmel@computan.on.ca;  www.carmelniagara.com 

Summer  2006:  Toward  Fullness  of  Life:  Living  and  Praying  in  Body,  Mind, 
and  Spirit,  with  Tom  Ryan,  C.S.P.,  June  10-16;  Directed  retreat,  June  11- 
17  ; Icon  “Writing”  workshop,  with  Philip  Zimmerman,  June  18-24; 
Unfinished  Business:  Making  Peace  With  Your  Past,  with  Deborah  Ling, 
June  23-25;  Preached  retreat  for  women  religious,  with  Jim  Mueller, 
O.Carm.,  July  2-8;  Seeing  Your  Life  as  a Prayer,  with  Jim  Dolan,  S.J.,  July 
11-16;  Generating  Abundance  With  the  Imagination,  with  Sebastian 
Fazzari,  July  16-20;  Healing  Your  Inner  Precious  Child,  with  Rev.  Jack 
McGinnis,  July  23-28;  Jesus  Asks  a Question  ,with  Craig  Morrison, 
O.Carm.,  July  24-28;  Directed  retreat,  July  30-Aug.  5;  Embodying  The  Holy 
Spirit:  An  Experiential  Retreat,  with  Deborah  Ling,  Aug.  18-20;  12-Step 
Spirituality  for  Women,  with  Kathryn  McMorrow,  Aug.  18-20;  Summer 
Stillness,  with  Kathryn  McMorrow,  Aug.  20-25;  Easing  Into  Silence,  with 
Kathryn  McMorrow,  Aug.  25-27. 


SPIRITUAL  MINISTRY  CENTER 

Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  4822  Del  Mar  Avenue, 
San  Diego,  CA  92107;  Phone:  (619)  224-9444; 

Fax:  (619)  224-1082;  e-mail:  spiritmin@rscj.org; 
www.spiritmin.org 


RETREAT,  SAN  DIEGO.  At  our  quiet,  four-bedroom  house,  we  offer 
short  or  long  retreats,  Ignatian  retreats  and  self-directed  sabbaticals. 
Just  one  block  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  our  home-like  living  arrange- 
ment welcomes  relaxation  and  prayer  in  a variety  of  beautiful  places 
to  explore. 


Hflnatius  (Retrcat  ''House 

%#f  251  Searingtown  Roatl  ♦ Manhasset,  NY  1 1030 

Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net;  www.inisfada.net 

30day  retreat:  6/268/1.  Directed  retreats:  5/12-18;  7/5-12;  7/14-21; 
7/258/1.  Guided  retreat:  6/27-7/3,  with  David  McCallum,  SJ.  Fordham 
Alums  Retreat,  3/24-26;  Art  as  Prayer,  3/31-4/1;  Ignatian  prayer  workshop 
3/31-4/2;  Easter  Triduum  retreat,  4/13-16;  Men’s  GA  retreat,  4/28-30; 
Women’s  Get-Away  retreat,  5/12-14;  Men’s  AA  retreat,  5/19-21;  Women’s 
12-Step  retreat,  6/2-4;  Singles  retreat,  6/9-11;  Zen,  6/16-22.  “Holistic 
Spirituality  and  Spiritual  Direction,"  3/22,  with  Maureen  Conroy,  R.S.M.; 
“Authority,  Leadership  and  Spirituality  in  the  Lives  of  Directors  and 
Directees,”  5/10,  with  Brian  McDermott,  S.J.  (overnight  rooms  available  for 
Conroy  and  McDermott  programs).  Tudor  mansion,  air-conditioned, 
labyrinth,  outdoor  stations,  Emmaus  walk,  gym  with  sauna  and  Jacuzzi,  out- 
door swimming  pool.  Weekend  and  mid-week  space  available  for  nonprofit 
and  religious  groups. 


MILFORD^ 

SPIRfTUALO 

CENTER^ 


MILFORD  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

5361  S.  Milford  Road,  Milford,  OH  45150;  Ph: 
(513)  248-3500;  Fax:  (513)  248-3503;  e-mail: 
reservations@milfordspiritualcenter.org. 


A Jesuit  Retreat  Ministry 

The  Jesuit-sponsored  Milford  Spiritual  Center, 
on  a 37-acre  campus  outside  of  Cincinnati,  has  since  1927  hosted 
group  and  individual  retreats.  Upcoming  retreats  include:  Women's 
Lenten  Journey,  with  Judy  Hipskind  and  Dede  Swinehart,  April  7-9; 

Holy  Week  retreat,  with  John  Ferone,  S.J.,  April  13-15;  A DeMello  style 
retreat,  with  Jim  Dolan,  S.J.,  May  5-7;  Men’s  Recovery  Retreat,  with 
Peter  Fennessy,  S.J.,  May  12-14;  Retreat  for  Those  Coping  with  Life- 
Threatening  Illness,  with  Tammy  Bundy  and  Michael  Sparough,  S.J., 
May  19-21;  Journaling  Retreat,  with  Joe  Zarantonello,  May  26-28; 
Contemplative  Retreat,  with  Hans  Koenen,  S.J.,  June  4-10;  and  a 30- 
day  Ignatian  retreat,  June  27-July  28.  Personally  directed  retreats  are 
May  19-27,  June  23-July  1,  July  7-15  and  July  21-29.  Ignatian  retreats 
are  held  most  weekends. 


. VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER 

PO  Box  424,  Villa  Maria,  PA  16155;  Phone:  (724)  964- 
8920  Ext.  3241;  http://villamaria.tripod.com 

I)  Located  in  pastoral  western  Pennsylvania,  V.M.R.C.,  a 
ministry  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Mary,  offers 
retreats,  workshops  and  ongoing  spiritual  direction.  Highlights  for  2006 
include:  Bernardin  Lunch  and  Lecture,  Rev.  Eugene  Lauer,  May  26;  Mini- 
Land  Retreat:  Spring  and  the  Promise  of  New  Life,  Evergreen  Team, 

June  2-4;  Directed  prayer  experience,  June  2-4;  The  Spiritual  Direction 
Training  Program,  June  11-17;  Directed  retreats:  June  25-July  2,  July  9- 
16,  Aug.  6-13,  Aug.  13-20,  Oct.  1-8;  The  Universal  Message  of  St. 
Francis,  Michael  Crosby,  O.F.M.Cap.  June  18-25;  Yoga/Journaling 
retreat,  Judy  Cannato  and  Carol  Williams,  June  25-July  2;  Living  With 
Balance:  Life  in  Abundance,  Margaret  Picha,  S.S.N.D.,  and  Michael 
Laratonda,  F.M.S.,  July  23-30;  Land  Retreat,  EverGreen  Team,  Aug.  6- 
13;  Art  Retreat:  Mandalas  and  Prayer,  Paulette  Kirschensteiner,  H.M., 
Aug.  13-20;  Seeing  With  New  Eyes:  Encountering  the  Hidden  God, 
Barbara  Fiand,  S.N.D.deN.  Oct.  8-15. 


NEW  FOR  SPRING  2006 

Writings  from  Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 


The  Dance  of  Life 


Edited  by  Michael  Andrew  Ford 

Michael  Andrew  Ford 
gathers  selections  of 
Nouwen's  writings  that 
encourage  us  to  accept 
our  imperfections  and  find 
the  transforming  power  of 
God  at  work  within  them 


224  pages  / $12:95 


- Recently  Released  - 


Out  of  Solitude 

Three  Meditations  on  the  Christian  Life 
Foreword  by  Thomas  Moore 


With  Open  Hands 

Foreword  by  Sue  Monk  Kidd 

"Twenty-seven  years  ago, 
With  Open  Hands  helped 
Ifo  wake  me  to  the  immense 
[“openness"  in  which  God  is 
[given,  and  it  goes  on  waking 
[readers  today.  That  is  its 
[timeless  gift." 

— Sue  Monk  Kidd 


25m  Ahiimrsary  loam 

In  Memoriam 


Visit  www.avemariapress.com 


titles  by  Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 


A m* 


Available  from  your  bookstore  or  I 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556  / wwv 
Ph:  800-282-1  865  / Fax: 


FACIT  SUMMER  SEMINAR 

A DISCIPLINE-BASED  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  INTELLECTUAL 
TRADITION  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 
June  14-  24,  2006 

Presenters: 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Robert  Kiely 
Harvard  University 

Gregory  Wolfe 
Seattle  Pacific  University 
Editor  of  Image 

Choose  either  of  two  distinct  specialty  tracks: 

English  Literature 

Health  Sciences/Allied  Health 

Morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  sessions 

HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Sr.  Rosemary  Donley,  S.C. 
The  Catholic  University 
of  America 

Relaxing,  private  accommodations  at  a local  inn 

Ann  Solari-Twadell 
Loyola  University  Chicago 

All  meals  included,  along  with  a special  dining  event 
at  the  Culinary  Institute  of  America 

PHILOSOPHY 

Siobhan  Nash  Marshall 
University  of  Saint  Thomas 

For  more  information  and  to  register 

visit  the  FACIT  website  at  www.facit.marist.edu 

or  call  (718)  823-8565 

THEOLOGY 

Rev.  Robert  Imbelli 
Boston  College 

Patrick  McCormick 
Gonzaga  University 

FACIT  is  sponsored  and  organized  by 
Dr.  Melanie  Morey  and  Rev.  John  J.  Piderit,  S.J., 
principals  of  the  Catholic  Education  Institute 
St.  Helena  Hall  ~ Suite  202 

925  Hutchinson  River  Parkway,  Bronx,  New  York  10465 

The  first  “teach-yourself 

program  to  help  f Now  order's. 

communicate  l on  CD's  or  ) 

with  Hispanic  V^Cassettes^/ 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio/book  course,  priests 
and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantua 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  , 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers. No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required.  12  CD's  or  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and 
two  books  of  148  and  112  pages,  $225. 
(CT  residents  add  sales  tax).  Full  three- 
week  money-back  guarantee.  To  place  your 
order,  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329  Ask  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  115 

languages.  Our  34th  year. 

deep 


languages,  uur  tn  year. 

appreciation  of  ^gfrasmagnificas ! ” 
The  late  John  Larainai  w 


auDia-fORum® 

Rm  B301 , 1 Orchard  Park  Rd  , Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  info@audioforum.com 
visit  our  website:  www.audioforum.com 


America 


TO  SUBSCRIBE  OR  RENEW 

Q||S  New  subscription 
§pj  Renewal 

Yearly  rates  are  $48  for  each  subscription.  Add  $22  for  postag 
handling  and  GST  on  Canadian  orders.  Add  $32  for  foreign  su 
scriptions.  Payment  in  U.S.  funds  only. 


FOR 

CHANGE  OF 
ADDRESS 
AND 

RENEWAL: 


writing  about 
service  or  change 
of  address.  Allow 
3 to  4 weeks  for 
change  of  address 

M % 

J_i 

Mail  to:  AMERICA,  P.0.  Box  693, 
Mount  Morris,  IL  61054-7578 
or  call  1-800-627-9533 
www.americamagazine.org 


America  March  6,  2006 


Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free!;  www.valtorta.com. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY  POSITIONS,  University  of 
Dayton:  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  MINISTRY 
(Reference  #P6004),  DIRECTOR  OF 
RETREATS  AND  FAITH  COMMUNITIES 
(Reference  #A6002).  Part  of  30-person  ministry 
team  serving  Catholic  and  Marianist  University. 
Full  time;  benefits,  salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications/experience.  Complete  job  descrip- 
tions: www.udayton.edu/~hr/jobopps.  Submit 
resume  and  list  of  references  using  the  job  num- 
ber(s)  above,  by  March  1 5 to:  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  University  of  Dayton,  300  College 
Park,  Dayton,  OH  45469-1614;  Ph:  (937)  229- 

INSTITUTE 
OR  CHRISTIAN 
SPIRITUALITY 

SUMMER 

2006 

Session  I:  June  4-10 

John  of  the  Cross 
Spirituality  of  Dialogue 
Contemplative  Living 
Moral  Vision  of  John  Paul  II 
Prayer  & Discernment  II 
Contemplation  in  Action 
Session  II:  June  11-17 
Desire  for  God  in  Literature 
Good  God!  Broken  World 
Liberation  Spirituality 
Teaching  as  Reformation 
Living  Eucharist  Today 
Gospel  Miracles 

R / \ M Prayer  Workshop 

y June  2-3 

- Directed  Retreat 

May  26  - June  4 


Graduate 


2541;  TDD  ( 937)  229-4773;  e-mail:  employ- 
ment@notes.udayton.edu  (Word  or  text  only). 
The  University  of  Dayton  is  strongly  committed 
to  diversity  and  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirma- 
tive action  employer.  W/M/D/WD V encouraged 
to  apply. 

CHRIST  THE  KING  SEMINARY,  East  Aurora,  N.Y., 
invites  applications  for  a full-time  position  in 
graduate  level  Old  Testament  studies  beginning 
with  the  fall  2006  semester.  Ph.D.  in  sacred 
Scripture  or  equivalent  required  as  well  as  previ- 
ous teaching  experience.  Fluency  in 
Greek/Hebrew  a plus.  Familiarity  with  contem- 
porary hermeneutics  expected.  C.K.S.  is  an  inter- 
diocesan seminary  which  prepares  men  for 
ordained  ministry  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradi- 
tion and  men  and  women  for  ministry  in  the 
church.  Send  cover  letter,  curriculum  vitae  and 
three  letters  of  reference  by  April  15,  2006,  to: 
Rev.  Edward  Sheedy,  Christ  the  King  Seminary, 
P.O.  Box  607,  East  Aurora,  NY  14052. 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  FAITH  FORMATION  for 
Catholic  Social  Teaching  and  Family  Life.  The 
Office  of  Catholic  Faith  Formation  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Seattle  seeks  a Director  of  Adult 
Faith  Formation  for  Catholic  Social  Teaching 
and  Family  Life  to  provide  leadership,  teaching 
and  organizational  resources  for  the  infusion  of 
Catholic  social  teaching,  especially  the  dignity  of 
the  human  person,  into  the  parish  and  other  des- 
ignated departments  and  programs.  Minimum 
qualifications  include:  master’s  degree  in  social 
studies,  religious  studies,  theology  or  related  field; 


teaching  experience;  leadership  experience  in  a 
team  setting;  program  organization  experience 
with  diverse  communities;  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  Church’s  teachings  on  justice  and  peace; 
working  knowledge  of  Catholic  parish  structures 
and  organizations;  excellent  communication  skills; 
and  active  member  of  a Roman  Catholic 
parish/faith  community.  Competitive  salary  and  : 
excellent  benefit  package.  Please  call  (206)  382- 
2070,  or  check  our  Web  site  at  www.seat- 
dearch.org/jobs  and  click  on  “Chancery  Jobs”  for 
more  information  and  an  application  packet.  E- 
mail:  HR@seattlearch.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Young, 
1,000-family  parish  in  a university  town  is  seeking 
a Director  of  Religious  Education  to  run  its  K-5 
catechetical  program  and  its  6-12  Total  Youth 
Ministry  program.  Responsibilities  include  devel- 
oping and  coordinating  dynamic  religious  educa- 
tion and  youth  ministry  programs  and  training 
and  empowering  a cadre  of  volunteer  catechists. 
Should  be  an  experienced  catechist  who  thinks 
creatively,  works  independently  and  has  effective 
communication  skills.  Must  be  a practicing 
Catholic  with  solid  command  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gy. Master’s  or  bachelor’s  degree  in  religious  edu- 
cation, pastoral  ministry  or  comparable  field 
required.  Pay  commensurate  with  experience. 
Mail  applications  to:  D.R.E.  Search,  Good 
Shepherd  Church,  P.O.  Box  8186,  State  College, 
PA  16803;  Fax  (814)  238-3484. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  St.  Patrick 
Catholic  Church,  a culturally  diverse  1,600-fami- 
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ly  parish  in  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  seeks  an  effective 
Catholic  leader  of  6th-  to  12th-grade  youth. 
Responsibilities  include  directing  catechetical 
formation;  coordinating  an  effective  youth  and 
adult,  youth  ministry  leadership  team;  and  coor- 
dinating service  and  social  events.  The  success- 
ful candidate  will  have  leadership  skills,  a work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  document 
Renewing  the  Vision , a B.A.  in  theology  or  relat- 
ed subject,  three  years’  Catholic  parish  youth 
experience.  Position  opens  July  10,  2006.  Visit 
our  Web  site.  Send  resumes  to:  Search 
Committee,  St.  Patrick  Church,  2844  Village 
Dr.  Fayetteville,  NC  28304;  e-mail:  donbray@- 
stpatnc.org;  Web  site:  www.stpatnc.org. 
EDITORIAL  MANAGER,  curriculum  products. 
Loyola  Press,  Chicago,  111.,  seeks  an  Education 
Editorial  Manager  to  lead  a team  in  executing 
the  company  vision  for  print  and  Web-based 
educational  curriculum,  maintaining  the  quality 
and  innovation  associated  with  our  brand. 
Responsibilities:  participate  in  project  planning; 
allocate  work  assignments;  facilitate  communi- 
cation and  information  flow;  collaborate  with 
content,  production  and  design;  complete  pro- 
jects on  schedule  within  budget.  Candidates 
should  have  7+  years  experience  in  educational 
publishing,  including  management  of  editorial 
teams  and  processes  and  strong  execution  skills. 
Strong  interpersonal  skills  and  proven  ability  to 
coach  teams  essential.  Teaching  or  catechetical 
experience  a plus. 

Loyola  Press  offers  market-competitive 


salary  with  excellent  benefits  in  a positive,  col- 
laborative company  culture  rooted  in  Ignatian 
values.  Send  letter  and  resume  by  e-mail  to: 
resumes@loyolapress.com.  Please,  no  phone 
calls. 

PRESIDENT,  Brebeuf  Jesuit  Preparatory  School, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is 
seeking  candidates  who  can  understand, 
embrace  and  promote  the  Jesuit  identity  of 
Brebeuf;  who  are  familiar  with  Ignatian  spiritu- 
ality and  pedagogy;  who  are  enthusiastic  and 
energetic  leaders;  who  have  the  appetite  and 
desire  for  fund-raising;  who  are  comfortable  and 
confident  in  interpersonal  relationships  with 
colleagues,  parents  and  students;  and  who  will 
be  a visible  presence  and  have  a positive  impact 
as  leader,  servant  and  friend.  Information  about 
the  school  may  be  found  on  the  Web  site,  and 
further  details  about  the  position  are  available: 
Dr.  Gary  Gruber,  Search  Consultant;  Ph:  (505) 
685-0066;  e-mail:  gary.gruber@cameysandoe.- 
com;  www.brebeuf.org. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS.  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  a person  who  is  looking  to  lead 
a moderate-sized  private  school  system  within  a 
state  at  the  top  of  nearly  every  survey.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
is  seeking  a charismatic  leader  to  foster  spiritual 
and  academic  leadership  for  the  state’s  Catholic 
schools:  29  schools  (Grades  pre-K-12,  with 
8,300  students).  With  tremendous  support  from 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  a highly  support- 
ive staff,  the  Superintendent  will  use  his/her 
public  relations,  grass- 
roots marketing,  project 
management  and  vision- 
ary skills  to  develop  our 
geographically  diverse 
school  system  into  a 
model  for  others  to  fol- 
low. 

The  qualified  can- 
didate will  need  a mas- 
ter’s degree  (doctorate 
preferred),  experience  as 
a senior  educational 
leader  with  a history  of 
success  at  bringing  the 
best  out  in  people  as  well 
as  a passion  for  excel- 
lence. The  person  must 
be  motivated  by  the  mis- 
of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  be  an  active 
member  of  a Roman 
Catholic  parish.  Addi- 
tionally, the  selected 
candidate  must  have 
demonstrated  success 
with  strategic  planning 
and,  most  important, 
goal  achievement.  A 
complete  job  description 
and  a profile  of  the  N.H. 
Catholic  schools  can  be 
found  at  www.catholic- 
churchnh.org. 


Fordham  University  is  plea: 

Why  Do  Women’s  Voices 
Matter  in  the 
Dialogue  of  Religions? 

'W 

An  interfaith  panel  featuring 
Leila  Gal  Berner 

Rabbi  creating  life  cycle  rituals  for  contemporary  Jewish  women 
Riffat  Hassan 

Theologian  and  activist  on  the  roles  and  rights  of  women  in  Islam 
Chun-fang  Yu 

Specialist  of  Chinese  Buddhism  and  women's  religous  experiences 
Neelima  Shukla-Bhatt 

Scholar  focusing  on  women’s  devotional  practices  in  South  Asia 

Welcome  remarks  by  Jeannine  Hill  Fletcher 
Assistant  Professor  of  Theology,  Fordham  University 

Fordham  University's  McNally  Amphitheatre 
140  West  62nd  Street  New  York  City 
Thursday,  March  23,  2006 
6:00  pm 

The  event  is  free  and  open  to  the  public.  Please  RSVP  (718)  817-3256 
or  veeneman@fordham.edu 


To  apply,  please  send  your  curriculum  vitae 
along  with  three  professional  references  and 
your  cover  letter  stating  salary  requirement  and 
how  you  will  make  a difference  by  e-mail  to: 
John  D.  Roller,  S.P.H.R.,  C.E.B.S.,  of  Express 
Personnel  Services,  at  john.roller@expressper- 
sonnel.com.  Submissions  must  be  received  by 
no  later  than  March  22,  2006.  EOE. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME’s  Alliance 
for  Catholic  Education  Leadership  Program  is 
accepting  applications  for  a newly  created  facul- 
ty position  in  Catholic  school  leadership.  ACE’s 
mission  is  to  sustain  and  strengthen  K-12 
Catholic  schools.  Requirements  include:  a ter- 
minal degree  in  educational  leadership  or  a 
related  field;  ability  to  teach  graduate  level 
courses  in  the  ACE  Leadership  Program;  a 
record  of  scholarship  or  the  demonstrated  abili- 
ty to  do  so;  extensive  job  experience  in  various 
levels  of  K-12  Catholic  schools;  ability  to  con- 
tribute in  creative  ways  to  the  mission  of  both 
ACE  and  the  university.  The  University  of 
Notre  Dame  is  a Catholic  university  founded  by 
the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross  in  1842.  The 
University  is  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  and  shar- 
ing of  truth  for  its  own  sake  in  an  environment 
of  teaching  and  learning  which  fosters  the  devel- 
opment in  its  students  of  those  disciplined  habits 
of  mind,  body  and  spirit  that  characterize  edu- 
cated, skilled  and  free  human  beings.  June  2006 
desirable  start  date.  For  more  information,  visit 
http://ace.nd.edu/alp.  Applicants  should  provide 
a cover  letter  detailing  their  qualifications,  a cur- 
rent resume  and  three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to:  Rev.  Ronald  J.  Nuzzi,  Director,  ACE 
Leadership  Program,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  153  Institute  for  Educational  Initiatives, 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Inquiries  bye-mail  and 
applications  are  also  welcome  at  muzzi@nd.edu; 
http://ace.nd.edu/alp. 

Programs 

SABBATH  SPACE:  March  27-April  3,  2006.  An 
opportunity  for  ministers  to  refresh  themselves 
before  attending  the  Religious  Education 
Congress  in  Anaheim.  A schedule  complemen- 
tary to  REC  is  arranged.  Morning  transporta- 
tion to  REC  provided.  For  information  contact: 
Robert  Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual 
Development,  434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange, 
CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406; 
Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail:  rcogswell@- 
csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 

SOURCE  AT  THE  CENTER:  Aug.  20-Sept.  2, 
2006.  A two-week  intensive  program  for  spiritu- 
al directors  who  have  not  completed  formal 
training  or  trained  spiritual  directors  seeking  to 
renew  themselves  in  the  ministry.  For  informa- 
tion contact:  Margaret  Scharf,  O.P.,  Center  for  i 
Spiritual  Development,  434  S.  Batavia  Street, ; 
Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744-3175  j 
x4415;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail: 

mscharf@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 
STUDY.  PRAY,  BE  RENEWED  IN  ROME.  The 
Lay  Centre,  Rome,  offers  two  inspiring  spring 
courses:  “Reading  Scripture  With  the  Early 
Church  Fathers,”  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Wilken, 
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Letters 


Needs  of  Parishioners 

While  I agree  with  much  of  the  assess- 
ment by  the  Rev.  Frank  D.  Almade  in 
“Response  to  ‘A  Blueprint  for  Change’” 
(1/30),  I believe  that  priests  today  do 
want  to  be  leaders  of  the  parish  commu- 
nity. However,  the  “lights,  leaks,  locks, 
loot  and  lawns”  can  take  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time.  This  is  especially  true 
in  a parish  where  there  is  only  one 
priest,  no  business  manager  and  no 
maintenance  person  (even  part  time). 

The  demands  of  parish  life,  liturgical 
events  and  diocesan  reports  remain  at 
the  same  intensity  as  they  were  some 
years  ago  when  there  were  perhaps  two 
or  three  men  assigned  to  the  parish. 
Pastors  today,  even  though  they  have  a 
support  staff  and  a large  number  of  vol- 
unteers, are  still  solely  and  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  functioning  of  the 
parish.  In  this  situation,  they  must  set 
priorities;  certainly,  the  liturgical  life  of 
the  parish  and  the  needs  of  parishioners 
must  take  first  place.  Otherwise,  what’s 
it  all  about? 

Noreen  Cleary,  S.C. 

Blue  Point,  N.Y. 

Moral  Considerations 

“Torturous  Thoughts”  by  John  F. 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  (1/30)  on  moral  consid- 
erations regarding  torture  carried  out  for 
the  “public  good”  leads  me  to  ponder 
related  questions.  Surely  technology 
and/or  pharmaceutical  science  will  (if 
they  have  not  done  so  already)  provide 
the  means  for  reliably  extracting  from  a 
recalcitrant  individual  information  the 
person  believes  to  be  true.  The  process 
may  well  be  painless,  peaceful,  physically 
and  psychologically  harmless;  the  subject 
may  either  not  know  or  not  remember 

; from  May  14  to  19,  2006,  and  “Saints  in 
I Rome,”  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Cunningham,  from 
May  2 1 to  26,  2006.  For  details:  e-mail: 

I info@laycentre.org,  or  www.laycentre.org. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  9-June  7,  2006.  j 
Come  to  this  ideal  environment  for  spiritual ; 
renewal,  theological  updating  and  holistic  j 
relaxation.  For  information,  contact:  Robert 
| Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
i 434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868- 
; 3907.  Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax: 
1(714)744-3176;  e-mail:  rcogswell@csjora- 
nge.org;  www.thecsd.com. 


what  has  transpired.  Clearly  violative  of 
our  constitutional  right  against  self- 
incrimination, what  are  the  ethical  impli- 
cations? Who  merits  protection  against 
such  “invasion  of  privacy,”  and  what  con- 
ditions might  render  such  a process 
acceptable?  Our  responses  to  this  sce- 
nario might  help  sharpen  our  thinking 
about  the  use  of  “cruel,  inhuman  and 
degrading”  modes  of  torture  to  achieve 
the  same  goals. 

Similarly,  is  it  really  O.K.  to  obtain 
information  through  verbal  interrogation 
techniques  of  trickery,  lying  or  psycho- 
logically manipulative  questioning — sim- 
ply being  smarter  or  sneakier  than  the 
uncooperative  suspect?  Where  does  one 
draw  the  line?  A more  generic  ethical 
evaluation  of  any  involuntary  extraction 
of  information  from  a person  seems  to  be 
a useful  prerequisite  for  the  more  specific 
discussion  of  torture. 

Robert  V.  Levine 
Collegeville,  Pa. 

Cruelties 

The  revelations  from  two  separate 
reports  this  week  of  the  use  of  torture  by 


the  United  States  are  a scar  on  the  face 
of  our  nation.  Torture  fuels  vitriolic 
hatred  of  the  United  States  in  the  Arab 
world  and  generates  more  rage  and  ter- 
rorism against  us. 

The  United  Nations  report  released 
on  Feb.  17  called  on  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment “to  close  down  the  Guantanamo 
Bay  detention  center  and  to  refrain  from 
any  practice  amounting  to  torture  or 
cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment” 
Currendy,  there  are  about  500  prisoners 
at  the  U.S.  naval  base,  but  only  10  have 
been  charged  since  the  detention  camp 
opened  in  January  2001. 

The  report  based  on  photographic 
evidence  and  the  testimonies  of  former 
prisoners  showed  detainees  were  shack- 
led, chained,  hooded  and  forced  to  wear 
earphones  and  goggles.  They  were  beat- 
en if  they  resisted.  The  report  said, 
“Such  treatment  amounts  to  torture.” 

But  the  wordy  U.N.  report  pales 
when  compared  with  the  recendy 
released  sadistic  and  revolting  video 
images  of  past  prisoner  torture  at  Abu 
Ghraib.  Such  deeds  can  be  equated  with 
Saddam’s  torture  squads. 
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We  have  also  learned  that  the  C.I.A. 
engaged  in  an  indefensible  practice, 
known  as  “extraordinary  rendition,”  deliv- 
ering suspects  to  jailers  at  various  secret 
sites  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan 
and  Pakistan — countries  with  abysmal 
human  rights  records. 

The  International  Red  Cross  told  the 
Bush  administration  that  torture  was  being 
used  by  the  U.S.  military  on  prisoners  at 
Guantanamo.  The  U.S.  government  knew 
this  when  it  tried  to  trivialize  the  Abu 
Ghraib  revelations  as  the  actions  of  a few. 
The  use  of  torture  was  systemic,  not  acci- 
dental. 

The  tenets  of  Judaism,  Christianity 
and  Islam  hold  that  all  human  beings  are 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  Torture  des- 
ecrates and  defiles  that  image.  In  every 
shriek  of  those  in  unbearable  pain,  in  every 
crazed  nightmare  of  those  who  are  denied 
sleep  for  days  and  weeks  at  a time,  in  every 
muffled  moan  of  those  plunged  under 
water  for  minutes  at  a time,  trying  not  to 
breathe  lest  they  drown,  God  is  broken. 
God  is  defiled.  God  is  tormented.  In  each 
act  of  torture  our  common  humanity  is 
defiled,  and  our  nation  is  despised  by 
many  in  our  global  community.  These 


deeds  poison  human  society. 

Furthermore,  they  are  a supreme  dishonor 
to  the  Creator. 

We  should  not  exempt  ourselves  from 
blame  if  we  have  not  lifted  our  voices  in 
protest.  These  deeds  combined  with  the 
other  evils  perpetrated  render  the  prayer 
“God  bless  America”  blasphemous. 

Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel,  the  Jewish 
philosopher  and  theologian,  reminds  us: 
“In  regard  to  cruelties  committed  in  the 
name  of  a free  society,  some  are  guilty, 
but  all  are  responsible.” 

(Rev.)  Rich  Broderick 
Cambridge,  N.Y. 

Signs  of  Hope 

Vincent  Gragnani’s  article,  “Getting 
Catholic  Schools  Off  the  Dole”  (2/13), 
delineated  several  models  to  fund  “urban” 
Catholic  schools  to  replace  the  traditional 
parish  schools.  These  models  included 
the  following:  aggressive  development 
and  endowment  plans,  dynamic  leader- 
ship, corporate  and  foundation  funding, 
school  advisory  councils  and  a diocesan 
consortium  for  business  so  principals  may 
concentrate  on  educational  concerns. 

But  the  author  never  mentioned  two 


critical  signs  of  hope  and  promise  for 
Catholic  schools  that  have  emerged  over 
the  previous  few  years.  First,  the  Bush 
administration  has  funded  faith-based 
education  with  its  vibrant  support  of 
Catholic  schools  in  the  areas  of  profes- 
sional staff  development  and  special  edu- 
cation students.  Second,  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Milwaukee  models  giving 
vouchers  to  parents  of  inner-city  children 
wishing  to  attend  Catholic  schools  has 
placed  on  the  table  the  “choice”  model. 

If  economic  “freedom  of  religion”  is 
to  prevail  in  this  country,  we  must  aban- 
don the  immigrant  parish  paradigm  of 
self-sufficiency  and  clergy  control  over 
Catholic  schools  and  negotiate  some  con- 
cessions for  government  funding.  Most 
countries  of  the  world  have  adopted  a 
“choice”  system  of  funding.  The 
Netherlands,  for  example,  allows  public 
funding  for  Muslim,  Hebrew,  Buddhist, 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  government 
schools. 

In  the  United  States  for  2005  there 
was  a net  loss  in  savings  for  Americans  of 
.05  percent,  the  first  decline  since  1932 
and  1933.  Catholics  can  no  longer  afford 
to  maintain  a separatist  educational  sys- 
tem that  costs  $4,000  per  student  for  ele- 
mentary school  and  double  that  number 
for  secondary  school.  The  nuns  and  reli- 
gious do  not  exist  to  provide  a “free” 
Catholic  education,  and  the  two-salary 
moms  and  dads  cannot  eke  out  another 
salary  to  fund  their  children’s  education. 

The  purpose  of  Catholic  schools  is  to 
convey  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
students  and  parents,  while  striving  for 
academic  excellence  within  a safe  environ- 
ment. Let’s  bring  back  the  children  and 
parents  of  all  income  levels  into  the 
Catholic  schools  by  expanding  govern- 
ment funding  over  time  and  allow  the 
taxes  paid  by  Catholics  to  follow  their 
children  into  the  schools  of  their  choice. 
The  time  is  ripe  to  launch  authentic 
school  diversity  with  government  funding. 

Frank  Heelan 
Edison,  N.J. 


SAINT 

MICHAEL’S 

COLLEGE 


June  26  - July  7 

Forming  an  Adult  Church 
Michael  Horan 


The  Pentateuch 
Joan  Cook 

Invitations  to  Grace:  The  Sacraments 
of  the  Church 
Susan  Roll 

Practical  Psychology  for  Ministry 
Joseph  Clarrocchi 


July  17-  August  4 

The  Johannine  Writings 
Wilfrid  Harrington 
Identity,  Spirituality  and  Pastoral  Life 
Finola  Cunnane 
Health  Care  Ethics 
Philip  Keane 
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The  Word 


The  Mystery  of  the 
Beloved  Son 

Second  Sunday  of  Lent  (B),  March  12,  2006 

Readings:  Gen  22:1-2,  9-13,  15-18;  Ps  116:10,  15-19;  Rom  8:31-34;  Mark  9:2-10 
“He  who  did  not  spare  his  own  Son  but  handed  him  over  for  us  all,  how  will  he  not 
also  give  us  everything  else  along  with  him?”  (Rom  8:32) 


The  word  mystery,  among 
its  several  meanings,  may  refer 
to  a religious  truth  that  is  known 
by  revelation  and  is  not  fully 
understood  by  reason  alone.  The  readings 
for  the  Second  Sunday  of  Lent  highlight 
Jesus’  identity  as  God’s  beloved  Son  and 
confront  us  with  the  mystery  of  his  death 
on  the  cross.  They  situate  Jesus’  saving 
death  in  the  context  of  God’s  covenant  with 
Israel  through  Abraham  and  Isaac.  The 
mystery  here  concerns  why  and  how  our 
redemption  took  place  through  the  sacrifi- 
cial death  of  God’s  beloved  Son. 

The  beginning  of  God’s  covenant  rela- 
tionship with  Israel  as  a people  comes  with 
Abraham,  our  father  in  faith.  Why  that  tide 
is  appropriate  becomes  clear  in  today’s 
reading  from  Genesis  22,  known  as  The 
Binding  (aqedah  in  Hebrew)  of  Isaac.  In 
Genesis  12  God  calls  Abraham  from  his 
homeland  and  promises  to  make  him  into  a 
great  nation.  In  Genesis  17  God  confirms 
this  promise  in  terms  of  a formal  covenant 
relationship  and  stipulates  that  this  promise 
will  be  fulfilled  through  Isaac,  the  offspring 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  their  old  age.  But 
in  Genesis  22  Abraham  is  commanded  to 
offer  “your  son  Isaac,  your  only  one,  whom 
you  love”  as  a holocaust  or  whole  burnt 
offering.  If  Abraham  refuses,  he  disobeys 
the  one  who  promised  to  make  him  a great 
nation  through  Isaac.  If  he  goes  through 
with  the  sacrifice,  he  will  cut  off  not  only  his 
beloved  son  but  also  the  promise  associated 
with  Isaac. 

Thus  Abraham  faces  a terrible  dilem- 
ma. The  story  is  told  in  a calm  and  cool 
manner.  The  effect  of  this  literary  indirec- 
tion, however,  is  to  heighten  the  drama  and 
terror  that  Abraham  must  experience.  Just 
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when  Abraham  is  about  to  carry  out  the 
terrible  deed  of  killing  his  beloved  son,  God 
substitutes  an  animal  for  sacrifice.  Thus 
Isaac  and  God’s  promises  are  both  pre- 
served. But  with  Abraham’s  act  of  faith,  his 
trust  in  God’s  promise  and  his  obedience  to 
God’s  word,  there  begins  the  history  of 
God’s  covenantal  relationship  with  Israel 
and  the  history  of  our  salvation.  Paul  cap- 
tures Abraham’s  greatness  as  a model  of 
faith  by  describing  him  as  “fully  convinced 
that  what  he  [God]  had  promised  he  was 
also  able  to  do”  (Rom  4:2 1). 

On  the  Second  Sunday  of  Lent  it  is 
customary  to  read  the  account  of  Jesus’ 
transfiguration.  The  climax  of  the  Markan 
narrative  is  the  heavenly  voice’s  identifica- 
tion of  Jesus  as  “my  beloved  Son.”  The 
transfiguration  is  a preview,  or  anticipation, 
of  the  resurrection,  when  the  risen  Jesus 
will  take  on  a glorious  form  and  retain  it 
forever.  In  Mark’s  Gospel  this  episode 
occurs  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  shortly 
after  Jesus’  first  passion  prediction  and 
before  a dialogue  alluding  to  the  death  of 
the  son  of  man.  The  mystery  of  the  cross  is 
the  context  for  the  transfiguration. 

'At  Jesus’  baptism  (1:11)  a heavenly 
voice  had  identified  him  as  “my  beloved 
Son.”  At  the  moment  of  Jesus’  death,  a 
Roman  centurion  will  declare  that  “truly 
this  man  was  the  Son  of  God”  (15:39). 
Mark’s  focus  on  Jesus  as  God’s  beloved  Son 
evokes  the  figure  of  Isaac  in  Genesis  22.  But 
whereas  Abraham’s  son  Isaac  is  spared, 
God’s  beloved  son  Jesus  undergoes  a cruel 
death  on  the  cross.  This  is  indeed  a mys- 
tery! 

The  mystery  of  God’s  beloved  Son 
deepens  with  Paul’s  allusion  to  Genesis  22 
in  today’s  passage  from  Romans  8,  to  the 
effect  that  God  did  not  spare  his  own  Son 
but  handed  him  over  for  us  all  (8:32;  see 
also  Heb  1 1:17-20;  Jas  2:21-23).  Paul  inter- 
prets God’s  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  own 


Son  as  proof  of  God’s  great  love  for 
humankind  and  as  a pledge  that  God  will 
always  protect  and  provide  for  us.  Paul’s 
point  is  that  through  Jesus’  death  and  res- 
urrection God  has  wiped  the  slate  clean  and 
given  us  a new  start.  That  new  start  consists 
of  a new  and  positive  relationship  with  the 
one  whom  we  can  call  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  approach  with  confi- 
dence and  hope  in  prayer.  And  no  one  and 
nothing,  except  ourselves  and  our  own  sin- 
fulness, can  take  that  relationship  away 
from  us. 

The  mystery  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham’s  beloved  son  Isaac  is  hard  to 
understand,  as  the  perennial  fascination 
with  Genesis  22  shows.  But  the  mystery  of 
the  death  of  God’s  beloved  Son  Jesus  is  far 
more  challenging.  Would  it  not  have  been 
enough  for  God’s  Son  simply  to  become 
human  in  order  to  redeem  humankind  and 
bring  us  into  right  relationship  with  God? 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  endure 
suffering  and  to  taste  death  for  us?  The 
mystery  of  God’s  beloved  son  is  a matter  of 
faith  seeking  understanding. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Imagine  yourself  in  Abraham’s  dilem- 
ma. What  confusion  and  terror  might 
you  feel?  In  what  sense  did  Abraham 
“hope  against  hope”  (see  Rom  4:18)? 

• Why  is  it  appropriate  to  read  the 
account  of  Jesus’  transfiguration  on 
the  Second  Sunday  of  Lent?  What 
hope  does  it  hold  out  for  Jesus  and  for 
us? 

• How  do  you  react  to  Paul’s  interpre- 
tation of  Jesus’  death  as  a sign  of 
God’s  love  for  us?  What  questions 
does  it  raise?  What  answers  does  it 
offer? 
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We  Would  See  Jesus. 


Fourteenth  Annual 
Spirituality  Convocation 


April  1,2006 
9:00  am  - 5:00  pm 

Featuring  keynote  presentations  by 
Dr.  Wendy  Wright  and  Dr.  Michael  J.  Corso 
and  over  25  workshops  on  prayer,  worship, 
ministry  and  spirituality 

Keynotes: 

"Seeing  with  a Contemplative  Eye" 
with  Dr.  Wendy  Wright 
"Seeing  Jesus  Seeing" 
with  Dr.  Michael  J.  Corso 

Ninth  Annual  Summer  Institute 

July  9-20,  2006 

July  9th  Opening  Event  with  Dr.Adele  J.  Gonzalez 
Week  I Classes 

July  10-13  featuring  Patricia  Livingston, 

Rev.  Charles  Cicerale,  Ann  Marie  Eckert 

Week  2 Classes 

July  1 7-20  featuring  Dr.  Patricia  Parachini, 

Rev.  Lawrence  Boadt,  Megan  McKenna 

July  1 5th  Spirituality  Festival  with 
Rev.  Lawrence  Boadt  and  Patricia  Livingston 

Call  973-290-4300 

or  visit  our  website  at  www.cse.edu/center 
for  more  information. 


Center  for  Theological 
and  Spiritual  Development  at  the 
College  of  Saint  Elizabeth 

Offering  Ministry  Certificates  in: 

Youth  and  Young  Adult  Ministry 
Religious  Education 
Parish  Life  Ministries 
Pastoral  Administration 
Hispanic  Pastoral  Ministry 


2 Convent  Road,  Morristown,  NJ  07960 
www.cse.edu 
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IT  isnt  often  that  you  get  the  chance  to 
help  a new  literary  sensation. 

A few  years  ago,  I got  a friendly  note 
from  Uwem  Akpan,  a Nigerian  Jesuit 
who  was  studying  theology  in  Kenya.  Uwem 
had  written  an  article  for  America  in 
November  1996  with  the  felicitous  tide 
“Nigerian  Roman  Catholic  Something.”  It 
was  a model  of  good  writing.  Along  with  his 
letter  he  included  a packet  of  a few  short  sto- 
ries, which  he  asked  me  to  read  and,  if  I felt 
they  were  good  enough,  suggest  a few  places 
for  possible  publication. 

The  stories,  which  focused  on  children  in 
Africa,  were  dazzling:  full  of  energy  and  color 
and  humanity.  But  I sheepishly  told  Uwem 
that  I knew  little  about  short  stories.  I enjoy 
reading  them,  particularly  those  by  Ernest 
Hemingway  and  Andre  Dubus;  but  I don’t 
have  any  advanced  degree  in  writing  (or  any 
advanced  degree  at  all),  so  I couldn’t  say  any- 
thing more  constructive  than  that  I had 
enjoyed  his  writing  immensely.  As  for  places 
to  send  them,  I suggested  a few  publications 
that  I knew  regu- 
larly feature  short 
fiction — The  New 
Yorker,  The 
Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Harper’s — 
and  wished  Uwem  well  in  his  writings.  I felt 
bad  that  I wasn’t  able  to  recommend  more 
magazines. 

Roughly  a year  later,  I received  the  most 
surprising  message  I’ve  ever  read.  It  was  from 
Uwem.  “Dear  Jim,”  he  wrote,  “thanks  very 
much  for  your  advice.  The  New  Yorker  has 
accepted  my  short  story  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lishing it.” 

I had  to  read  the  message  twice.  Surely  he 
couldn’t  mean  The  New  Yorker,  the  Holy 
Grail  of  writers.  Not  that  Father  Akpan’s  fic- 
tion wasn’t  superlative,  but  an  acceptance  in 
The  New  Yorker  is  considered  nearly  impos- 
sible even  by  authors  who  are  household 
names.  Maybe  Uwem  meant  another  maga- 
zine with  a similar  name,  I thought. 

A few  months  later,  in  The  New  Yorker’s 
2005  summer  “Debut  Fiction”  issue,  there 
appeared  one  of  Uwem’s  stories,  “An  Ex-Mas 
Feast,”  along  with  a photo  of  the  Jesuit  stand- 
ing alongside  the  other  debut  authors. 

In  a recent  visit  to  America  House,  in 
between  visits  with  his  new  agent,  his  editor  at 
The  New  Yorker  and  the  staff  of  Little, 
Brown,  which  will  be  publishing  his  first  col- 
lection of  stories,  Uwem  filled  me  in  on  the 
rest  of  his  tale,  which  is  almost  as  colorful  as 
his  short  stories. 

After  accepting  his  story,  for  example,  The 
New  Yorker  had  asked  him  to  prune  it  from 
24  pages  to  a more  modest  14  pages.  But 


Uwem  replied  that  in  the  four  months 
between  his  last  submission  and  their 
response,  the  story  had  in  fact  grown  to  30 
pages,  and  he  hoped  to  keep  it  at  that  length. 
His  professors  and  friends  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  he  was  completing  his  mas- 
ter’s degree  in  writing,  were  horrified.  “You 
said  that  you  didn’t  want  them  to  edit  it?” 
they  said.  “You  can’t  say  that  to  The  New 
Yorker!”  Fortunately,  his  editor  came  around 
to  his  point  of  view,  and  the  story  appeared 
more  or  less  whole. 

I was  also  delighted  to  learn  that  the 
famous  New  Yorker  fact  checkers  live  up  to 
their  reputation  for  precision.  Was  Uwem, 
they  wondered,  certain  about  some  unusual 
Swahili  words  he  used  in  his  story  about 
Kenyan  children?  (Local  Kenyan  children 
often  use  a slangy  mixture  of  Swahili  and 
English,  called  shengi .)  The  magazine  had  a 
hard  time  verifying  some  of  the  words  and 
questioned  their  provenance.  Uwem  noted 
that  the  shengi  had  been  vetted  by  an  editor  of 
a Kenyan  Internet  magazine,  which  had  pub- 
fished  an  earlier 
version  of  the 
story.  The  fact 
checkers  contacted 
the  man  at  his 
post  in  Nairobi. 
Yes,  he  said,  these  are  the  correct  words. 

The  second  of  Uwem’s  pieces,  on 
Rwandan  children  caught  in  the  1994  geno- 
cide, appeared  a few  months  ago  in  the  maga- 
zine. When  I asked  how  he  could  write  so 
convincingly  about  Africans  from  such  varied 
parts  of  the  continent,  he  said  that  he  began 
with  the  story  itself,  then  carefully  added 
specifics  from  the  region,  always  checking 
with  experts  about  local  facts.  “One  of  my 
writing  professors  said  that  you  can  write  any- 
thing you  want  about  a character,”  he  said, 
“but  if  you  get  a street  name  wrong,  and 
someone  knows  it’s  wrong,  it  will  destroy  the 
story  for  that  person.” 

Uwem  Akpan,  I hope,  will  soon  be  a name 
you  will  search  for  in  your  local  bookstore. 
The  New  Yorker  is  already  helping  with  that. 
In  early  October,  Father  Akpan  participated  in 
a New  Yorker  “festival”  of  writers.  His  broth- 
er Jesuits,  especially  in  the  North-West  Africa 
Province  (where  his  royalty  checks  will  be  put 
to  good  use)  are  thrilled  by  his  accomplish- 
ments. As  for  me,  I am  delighted  with  his  sud- 
den success  and  happy  to  have  had  a minus- 
cule part  in  his  astonishing  story. 

Shortly  after  reading  his  e-mail  indicating 
that  The  New  Yorker  had  accepted  his  piece, 
I sent  Uwem  my  congratulations  and  said 
that  things  would  have  to  change.  From  now 
on,  I would  be  coming  to  him  for  advice 
about  publishing.  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Checks  and  Balances 

Typically,  Americans  think  of  governmental  checks  and 
balances  as  the  interplay  among  the  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  branches.  But  when  all  three  branches  lean 
toward  the  same  political  party  and  have  the  ideological 
cohesion  to  override  minority  views  (as  has  been  the  case 
for  the  last  six  years),  another  check  is  needed.  One  has 
recently  come  to  the  rescue — state  and  local  government 
initiatives. 

Ten  state  attorneys  general  and  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  for  example,  sued  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy  to  stop  it  from  allowing  today’s  high  efficiency 
standards  for  central  air  conditioners  to  expire.  If  they 
had  not  acted,  the  agency  whose  duty  it  is  to  monitor  and 
improve  our  nation’s  energy  policy  would  have  reduced 
national  standards  to  pre-Clinton  era  levels. 

Or  consider  Gov.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger’s  decision 
to  sign  the  Democrat-sponsored  bill  to  cap  California’s 
carbon  dioxide  emissions.  California  will  now  comply  in 
stages  with  the  10  percent  reduction  goals  set  by  the 
international  Kyoto  Protocol.  The  state  acted  after  the 
United  States  refused  to  sign  on.  Given  California’s  size, 
population,  energy  consumption  and  fuel  emissions,  the 
cleaner  air  will  have  real  impact. 

Whole  regions  are  working  in  concert.  Last  year  nine 
states  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island 
and  Maine)  agreed  to  freeze  power  plant  emission  levels, 
and  more  than  170  mayors  signed  a climate  protection 
agreement,  doing  locally  what  the  federal  government 
refused  to  do.  Such  initiatives  test  policies,  build  momen- 
tum and  garner  public  support.  While  they  cannot  make 
up  for  our  national  failures,  they  demonstrate  that  good 
leadership  can  make  progress. 

Little  Rock  Wins  Some 

In  September  1957,  a Jewish  woman  living  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  said  the  atmosphere  in  the  city  that  month 
reminded  her  of  the  Nazi  Germany  she  had  fled  years 
before.  Little  Rock  had  become  an  ideological  battlefield 
in  a conflict  between  federal  and  state  governments.  The 
city’s  school  board  proposed  to  begin  a gradual  desegre- 
gation program  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  unani- 
mous ruling  in  1954  that  segregated  public  school  sys- 
tems were  unconstitutional.  Nine  African-American 
teenagers  were  to  enroll  with  1 ,900  white  students  in  the 
city’s  Central  High  School,  but  Arkansas’s  Governor 


Orval  E.  Faubus  ordered  the  state  militia  to  block  this 
attempt  at  integration.  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
trumped  the  governor  by  sending  in  1 ,000  federal  troops 
to  escort  the  black  students  through  a jeering  crowd  into 
the  school.  Ten  years  later,  however,  all  of  Little  Rock’s 
public  schools  were  integrated  and  Governor  Faubus 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  local  N.A.A.C.P.  leader- 
ship. After  a runoff  election  last  month,  Little  Rock’s 
school  board  now  has  a black  majority — four  of  seven 
members.  Skip  Rutherford,  a former  board  president 
who  is  white,  noted  that  board  members  today  “tend  to 
view  issues  not  by  color  but  by  what  is  best  for  the  stu- 
dents.” 

Peace  in  Northern  Ireland? 

An  unusual,  and  encouraging,  meeting  between  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  Sean  Brady  and  Ian  Paisley,  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Democratic  Unionist  Party,  revived  hopes  that  the 
peace  process  in  Northern  Ireland  can  move  forward 
and  restore  local  government  in  that  embattled  country. 

The  meeting,  held  on  Oct.  9,  was  hailed  by  both  sides 
as  “helpful  and  constructive”  and  was  intended  to  facilitate 
discussions  on  power-sharing  in  a meeting  sponsored  by 
both  London  and  Dublin  to  be  held  later  in  the  month  in 
Scotland.  Political  agreement  on  power-sharing  between 
Unionists  and  the  Catholic  parties,  Sinn  Fein  and  the 
Social  Democrat  Labor  Party,  in  a new  local  government 
for  Northern  Ireland  had  remained  elusive,  even  though 
three  decades  of  violence  effectively  ended  with  the  Good 
Friday  agreement  of  1998. 

Mr.  Paisley  had  refused  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  Sinn  Fein  until  he  was  persuaded  that  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  had  not  only  renounced  the  use  of  violence  but 
had  destroyed  caches  of  weapons  hidden  by  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  in  different  parts  of  Northern  Ireland. 

While  international  monitors  have  certified  the 
actual  disarmament  of  the  I.R.A.,  Mr.  Paisley  imposed  a 
new  condition  on  Sinn  Fein  before  he  would  agree  to 
meet  with  Gerry  Adams,  the  Sinn  Fein  leader,  in  talks 
leading  up  to  the  meetings  in  Scotland.  The  Unionist 
leader  insisted  that  Sinn  Fein  agree  to  support  the 
courts  and  the  police  in  any  new  government  before  the 
meetings  in  Scotland  that  would  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  the  new  government.  The  British  secretary  for 
Northern  Ireland,  Peter  Hain,  called  the  new  condition 
imposed  by  Mr.  Paisley  no  more  than  a “glitch,”  which 
would  not  derail  the  process  now  underway. 
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Eight  Americas 


Since  Americans  pay  more  for  health  insurance 
and  health  care  than  do  people  in  most  other 
highly  developed  countries,  it  is  reasonable  to 
ask:  Are  we  getting  our  money’s  worth,  if  value 
is  measured  by  a long  and  presumably  healthy 
life?  Are  our  national  health  expenditures  a “good  invest- 
ment,” if  long  life  equals  high  return? 

The  answer,  it  turns  out,  is  yes  for  some  Americans  and 
no  for  others.  It  is  yes  for  a small  minority  of  the  healthiest, 
who  enjoy  one  of  the  world’s  highest  rates  of  life  expectancy. 
Take  the  Asian  women  of  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  for  instance, 
who  will  likely  live  to  age  91.  For  them  the  national  invest- 
ment pays  off  handsomely.  For  most  Americans,  however, 
such  longevity  is  less  likely,  and  for  some  it  is  unthinkable. 
Native  American  males  in  several  counties  of  South  Dakota 
can  expect  to  die  by  age  58.  For  them,  returns  are  poor. 

Those  two  examples — and  many  more — can  be  found  in 
Eight  Americas,  a comprehensive  new  report  that  details  the 
disparities  in  life  expectancy  throughout  our  nation.  Issued 
joindy  by  the  Harvard  University  School  of  Public  Health 
and  the  Initiative  for  Global  Health,  the  report  analyzes  data 
collected  from  1982  to  2001.  As  the  tide  of  the  report  makes 
clear,  the  researchers  present  their  findings  using  the  image 
of  eight  Americas — from  Asians  (1)  and  northland  low- 
income  rural  whites  (2)  to  low-income  southern  rural  blacks 
(7)  and  high-risk  urban  blacks  (8) — grouped  by  race  and 
county,  not  by  population  size.  America  3,  “Middle 
America,”  for  example,  is  by  far  the  whitest  and  largest 
group;  it  represents  some  214  million  Americans  and  falls  lit- 
erally in  the  middle  on  most  measures. 

The  report  states  that  “10  million  Americans  with  the 
best  health  have  achieved  one  of  the  highest  levels  of  life 
expectancy  on  record,  three  years  better  than  Japan  for 
women,  and  four  years  better  than  Iceland  for  men.  At  the 
same  time,  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  are  experiencing 
levels  of  health  that  are  more  typical  of  people  in  developing 
countries.” 

It  is  shocking  that  between  the  highest  life-expectancy 
level  and  the  lowest  yawns  a gap  of  more  than  35  years.  So 
much  for  the  “good  investment”  notion  of  health  care — 
that  is,  if  all  Americans  are  to  be  included. 

While  the  relation  between  longevity  and  demographic 
factors  (race,  gender,  age,  income,  education)  has  long 
been  understood,  this  report  goes  further.  It  adds  in  the 
cumulative  homicide  rate  and  the  risk  of  disease  and 


injury,  and  it  establishes  mortality  patterns  in  counties 
across  the  nation,  mapping  who  lives  how  long  and  where. 

The  contrasts  it  pinpoints  are  startling.  Among  U.S. 
males,  for  instance,  Asians  can  expect  to  outlive  urban 
blacks  in  high-risk  areas  by  more  than  1 5 years.  When 
chronic  diseases  and  injuries  are  factored  in  (including 
H.I.V./AIDS  and  homicides),  the  mortality  rate  among 
young  black  men  in  high-crime  urban  areas  resembles  that 
of  Russians  and  sub-Saharan  Africans  more  than  millions 
of  other  Americans. 

Despite  health  education  programs  and  policies  over 
the  nearly  two  decades  studied,  the  disparities  have  persist- 
ed. Among  low-income  white  women  in  Appalachia  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  gap  actually  widened. 

Comprehensive  studies  like  this  are  important,  because 
the  information  they  provide  enables  policymakers  to  tai- 
lor their  initiatives  to  fit  specific  subgroups  of  Americans. 
One  health  care  policy  does  not  fit  all. 

Also,  voters  and  policymakers  would  do  well  to  heed 
what  Christopher  Murray,  the  director  of  the  Harvard 
Initiative  for  Global  Health,  wrote  about  health  insurance: 
“The  variation  in  health  plan  coverage  across  the  eight 
Americas  is  small  relative  to  the  very  large  difference  in 
health  outcome,”  and  while  expanded  coverage  would 
help,  it  “would  still  leave  huge  disparities  in  young  and 
middle-aged  adults.”  Why?  Because  insurance  does  not 
address  many  of  the  causes  of  mortality.  Violent  neighbor- 
hoods, obesity  and  behaviors  like  smoking  and  alcohol  use, 
while  contributing  to  disease  across  all  eight  Americas, 
play  an  outsize  role  in  the  life  expectancy  of  America  8. 

what  else  is  needed?  Since  no  single  cause  accounts  for  the 
disparities,  the  researchers  recommend  public  policies  that 
reduce  socioeconomic  inequalities.  Lessening  the  socioeco- 
nomic risk  factors  for  chronic  disease  and  injuries  would 
benefit  those  with  the  highest  death  rates.  Governments  can 
increase  tobacco  taxes,  enforce  drinking-and-driving  laws 
and  reduce  barriers  to  medicines  and  lifestyle  changes  effec- 
tive in  controlling  obesity,  high  blood  pressure,  high  choles- 
terol, high  blood  sugar  and  H.I.V/AIDS. 

Is  our  nation’s  investment  in  health  paying  off?  The 
short  answer  is  that  as  long  as  eight  Americas  exist  when  it 
comes  to  life  expectancy,  the  “good  investment”  notion 
should  be  dismissed  out  of  hand.  The  high  returns  enjoyed 
by  some  Americans  reach  far  too  few  of  the  rest  of  us. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Mideast  Patriarchs 
Address  Instability 

Catholic  patriarchs  of  the  Middle  East 
said  political  instability  across  the  region 
must  be  tackled  if  the  current  Christian 
exodus  is  to  be  stemmed.  The  negative 
impact  of  this  instability  on  local 
economies  and  services,  as  well  as 
on  the  psychology  within  com- 
munities, are  key  factors  driving 
Christians  away  from  the  region, 
said  the  Council  of  Catholic 
Patriarchs.  The  council’s  16th 
assembly  closed  Oct.  20  in 
Bzommar,  Lebanon,  near  Beirut, 
with  a statement  focusing  on  the 
dwindling  presence  of  Christians 
in  Lebanon,  Israel  and  the 
Palestinian  territories,  Iraq  and 
the  wider  region.  The  statement 
said  that  Eastern  Christian 
churches  acted  as  a bridge 
between  Western  Christianity 
and  Islam,  creating  an  avenue  for 
dialogue  between  the  faiths.  The 
Christian  leaders  were  adamant 
that  this  link  should  not  be  bro- 
ken. Despite  this  summer’s  34- 
day  war  between  Israel  and 
Hezbollah,  the  Islamic  militant 
group,  the  patriarchs  said 
Lebanon  “remains  a source  of 
hope”  that  “must  play  an  effective 
role”  in  solidifying  the  coexis- 
tence of  religions  in  the  Middle 
East. 


ing  wars  against  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  in 
response  to  the  terrorist  attacks  against 
the  United  States  on  Sept.  11,  2001. 
Military  action  and  invasion  did  not  help 
the  United  States  succeed  in  reaching  its 
goals  of  capturing  Osama  bin  Laden  or 
the  head  of  the  Taliban,  Mullah 
Mohammed  Omar,  it  said. 
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Roman  Magazine 
Says,  ‘Shelve  War’ 

Waging  a war  against  so-called 
rogue  states  does  not  and  will  not  elimi- 
nate terrorism,  but  it  feeds  the  violent 
fanaticism  that  leaders  aim  to  eliminate, 
said  an  influential  Jesuit  magazine.  “In 
order  to  fight  terrorism,  it  is  necessary 
to  shelve  any  notion  of  war — worse 
when  ‘preventative’  war — against  an 
Islamic  nation”  and  instead  adopt  other 
measures,  like  beefing  up  intelligence 
and  freezing  funds  channeled  to  terrorist 
organizations,  said  an  editorial  in  the 
magazine  La  Civilta  Cattolica.  The  Oct. 
2 1 editorial,  reviewed  by  the  Vatican 
prior  to  publication  and  released  on  Oct. 
1 9,  discussed  the  consequences  of  wag- 


ANTI-PAPAL BANNER.  Motorists  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  drive  under 
a bridge  on  Oct.  23  with  a banner  that  reads,  "We  don't  want 
the  pope  in  Turkey."  The  banner  refers  to  Pope  Benedict  XVI's 
planned  visit  to  Turkey  at  the  end  of  November. 


Communion  Debate  About 
Identity  of  U.S.  Church 

U.S.  Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick 
told  Canadian  bishops  Oct.  17  that  the 
subject  of  dissenting  Catholic  politicians 
receiving  Communion  was  a “ground 
zero”  issue  for  the  church  in  America. 
Cardinal  McCarrick,  the  retired  arch- 
bishop of  Washington  who  led  a task 
force  examining  Catholics  in  public  life 
for  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  said  that  the  issue  of  politicians 
and  Communion  prior  to  the  2004  U.S. 
presidential  election  was  the  crux  of  a 


“struggle  to  identify  the  real  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States.”  He  said, 
“In  a sense,  I fear  it  diverted  us  from  the 
fundamental  concern  for  the  life  and  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person  that  are  so  cen- 
tral in  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Fathers.” 
Instead,  he  said,  the  debate  devolved  into 
charges  that  those  who  denied  Commu- 
nion were  outside  the  practice  of 
the  church  or  that  those  who 
refused  to  deny  Communion  were 
“cowards  or  sycophants.” 

Governorate  Might 
Save  Iraq’s  Minorities 

A new  administrative  region  for 
Christians  and  other  minorities  in 
northern  Iraq  is  the  only  solution  to 
keep  them  from  disappearing  from 
the  Shiite-majority  country,  said 
Pascale  Warda,  the  former  Iraqi 
minister  of  displacement  and  migra- 
tion. Warda  said  minorities  in 
Iraq — Assyrian  Christians,  Chaldean 
Catholics,  Shabaks,  Yezidis, 
Turkmen  and  others — do  not  want 
a divided  Iraq.  “We  would  like  to 
organize  a democratic  and  federalist 
Iraq,”  she  said.  Michael  Youash, 
project  director  of  the  Iraqi 
Sustainability  Democracy  Project, 
said  the  administrative  region  with 
local  jurisdiction  would  encompass 
the  Nineveh  plain  and  minority 
lands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Dahuk  region.  All  minorities,  with- 
out exclusion,  could  live  in  the 
region,  they  said.  Youash  said  the 
administrative  region,  or  gover- 
norate, is  guaranteed  under  a consti- 
tutional provision  allowing  creation  of 
such  areas  for  minorities.  Youash  and 
Warda  spoke  Oct.  18  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


Muslim  Threat  Closes 
Philippine  Schools 

All  Claretian  schools  in  the  Basilan 
Province  of  the  Philippine  Islands  were 
closed  after  Muslim  parents  warned  a 
group  of  Catholic  nuns  and  teachers  of  a 
possible  attack  from  Abu  Sayyaf  guerrilla 
recruits.  Sister  Felipa  Javen,  of  the 
Daughters  of  Charity,  a teacher  at  Claret 
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High  School  in  the  town  of  Maluso  in 
Basilan,  said  her  school  and  all  other 
Claretdan  schools  in  the  province  were 
“closed  indefinitely”  Oct.  16.  Muslim 
parents  warned  her  and  three  other  nuns 
at  a school  meeting  Oct.  1 5 that  the  Abu 
Sayyaf  separatist  group  had  targeted 
Claret  High  School  and  its  faculty  for  an 
attack.  They  advised  the  nuns  and  teach- 
ers to  cancel  classes  and  the  nuns  not  to 
leave  their  convent.  Sister  Teresa  Mueda, 
the  congregation’s  superior  in  Manila, 
told  UCA  News  that  about  half  of  the 
school’s  students  are  Muslim.  She  said 
the  nuns  have  always  had  good  relations 
with  Muslims  in  the  area. 

Catholic  Hospitals  Fight 
for  Tax-Exempt  Status 

As  a Catholic  hospital  in  Illinois  contin- 
ued its  fight  to  retain  its  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus, other  Catholic  and  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals are  working  to  find  new  ways  to 
report  what  they  give  back  to  the  commu- 
nity. In  an  action  that  nonprofits  through- 
out the  country  are  watching  closely,  the 
head  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Revenue  recendy  ruled  that  under  Illinois 
law,  Provena  Covenant  Medical  Center  in 
Urbana  did  not  carry  out  enough  charita- 
ble activity  in  2002  to  warrant  its  exemp- 
tion from  local  property  taxes.  “Given  the 
very  limited  amount  of  charitable  care 
offered,  I cannot  conclude  that  Provena’s 
primary  purpose  is  the  provision  of  chari- 
ty,” said  the  opinion  written  by  Brian 
Hamer,  the  department  director.  Much  of 
the  difficulty  adding  up  what  nonprofit 
hospitals  provide  to  the  community  has 
been  due  to  the  use  of  differing  account- 
ing methods,  even  in  hospitals  of  the  same 
chain,  and  not  knowing  what  to  include 
and  what  to  exclude  in  a community  ben- 
efit assessment,  said  Julie  Trocchio,  senior 
director  for  continuing  care  ministries  at 
the  Catholic  Health  Association. 

Conference  May  Appeal 
N.Y.  Court  Decision 

The  New  York  State  Catholic 
Conference  may  petition  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  reverse  a decision 
by  the  state’s  highest  court  that  would 
require  religious  employers  to  provide 
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contraceptive  and  abortifacient  cover- 
age as  part  of  prescription-drug  cover- 
age in  their  employee  health  plans. 

The  ruling  to  uphold  the  state-man- 
dated coverage  was  issued  Oct.  1 9 by 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  “We 
are  very  disappointed  with  the  Court 
of  Appeals  decision  and  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  in  error,”  said  a statement 
from  Richard  E.  Barnes,  executive 
director  of  the  conference,  which  rep- 
resents the  state’s  bishops  on  public 
policy  matters.  “Any  religious  organi- 
zation must  have  the  right  in  American 
society  to  uphold  its  own  teachings, 
even  if  those  teachings  are  unpopular 
or  countercultural.” 

Charity  Group  Describes 
Daily  'Nightmare’  in  Iraq 

The  war  in  Iraq  has  made  day-to-day  liv- 
ing “a  nightmare,”  with  violence,  poverty 
and  malnutrition  on  the  rise  since  the 
start  of  the  U.S.-led  invasion,  said  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Catholic  Church’s  charity  net- 
work. The  head  of  Caritas  Inter- 
nationalis’s  Middle  East  desk,  Sebastien 
Dechamps,  said  “the  needs  are  immense” 
for  the  people  living  in  Iraq  and  for  the 
thousands  who  have  fled  to  neighboring 
countries.  Run  by  local  staff  for  the  past 
1 5 years,  Caritas  Iraq  has  reported  that 


the  humanitarian  situation  has  visibly 
worsened  since  2003,  Dechamps  said  in 
written  responses  Oct.  19  to  questions  by 
Catholic  News  Service.  “Daily  life  has 
become  a nightmare.  You  hardly  have 
one  hour  of  electricity  per  day;  access  to 
food,  water,  health,  education  has  deteri- 
orated. But  most  of  all,  the  lack  of  peace, 
the  violence  and  the  anarchy  are  every- 
where and  give  a sense  of  hopelessness,” 
he  wrote. 

Migrant  Commission 
Condemns  Trafficking 

The  increase  in  human  trafficking  is  con- 
nected to  poverty  and  an  increase  in 
women  migrating  under  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances, said  participants  at  an  interna- 
tional conference.  Torsten  Moritz,  project 
secretary  for  the  Commission  for 
Migrants  in  Europe  of  the  Conference  of 
European  Churches,  said  that  “more  and 
more  people  are  migrating  under  increas- 
ingly dangerous  circumstances  because 
more  and  more  rich  countries  are  closing 
their  borders.  More  women  are  migrating 
nowadays,  and  we  know  that  for  a variety 
of  reasons  women  are  those  often  most 
desperately  affected  by  poverty  and  those 
most  in  danger  when  they  migrate, 
becoming  an  easy  target  of  the  traffickers,” 
said  Moritz. 


Laity  Barred  From  Cleansing  Vessels,  Says  Vatican 


A priest  cleans  the  Communion  vessels  at  the  chapel  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  building  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  24. 


Extraordinary  ministers  of 
Communion  will  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  assist  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  sacred  vessels  at 
Masses  in  the  United  States.  In 
a letter  dated  Oct.  23,  Bishop 
William  S.  Skylstad,  president 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  asked  his  fel- 
low bishops  to  inform  all  pas- 
tors of  the  change,  which  was 
prompted  by  a letter  from 
Cardinal  Francis  Arinze,  prefect 
of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for 
Divine  Worship  and  the 
Sacraments.  The  U.S.  bishops 
had  asked  the  Vatican  to  extend  an 
indult,  or  church  permission,  in  effect 
since  2002  allowing  extraordinary  minis- 
ters of  Communion  to  help  cleanse  the 
Communion  cups  and  plates  when  there 
were  not  enough  priests  or  deacons  to  do 


so.  Bishop  Skylstad,  who  heads  the 
Diocese  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  said 
Cardinal  Arinze  asked  Pope  Benedict 
about  the  matter  during  a June  9 audi- 
ence, “and  received  a response  in  the 
negative.” 
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Reflection  Place 


Kindling  the  Light 

6 It  may  be  the  most  important 
and  life-changing  thing  we  will 
ever  do.^ 


Alight  has  gone  out  in 
the  house  next  door.  The 
elderly  gentleman  who  lived 
there  was  a friend  as  well  as 
a neighbor.  A light  in  his 
porch  always  assured  us  that  he  was  well. 
I really  miss  that  light  each  night  now  as 
darkness  falls.  In  some  small  way  a light 
has  gone  out  in  the  world  too,  because  he 
is  no  longer  in  it. 

A new  novel  by  Ingrid  Hill,  Ursula 
Under,  also  tells  of  the  sudden  and  trau- 
matic extinguishing  of  a light.  A little  girl 
from  a poor  immigrant  family  falls  down 
a disused  mine  shaft  while  on  vacation. 
The  emergency  services  are  alerted,  and 
the  incident  soon  becomes  coast-to-coast 
news.  The  coverage  of  the  rescue  pro- 
vokes a comment  from  one  viewer  that 
the  cost  of  the  operation  is  much  too 
high  for  a child  she  describes  as  a “half- 
breed  trailer  trash  kid.” 

The  novel  then  uncovers  this  partic- 
ular child’s  ancestral  story.  As  each  reced- 
ing generation  is  introduced,  we  see  just 
how  amazing  it  is  that  this  unique  person 
ever  came  to  be,  and  what  a splendid, 
unguessed-at  story  she  carries  within  her, 
ranging  across  the  world  and  through  all 
kinds  and  classes  of  forebears. 

What  is  true  for  little  Ursula  is  true 
for  every  person  on  the  planet.  The  sto- 
ries that  have  been  woven  together  in  the 
making  of  each  of  us  are  stupendous.  The 
trail  of  our  becoming  who  and  how  and 
where  we  are  is  mind-blowing,  as  though 
each  of  us  were  indeed  individually  hand- 
woven  by  a loving  creator.  “Trailer  trash” 
turns  out  to  have  been  uniquely  and  lov- 
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ingly  crafted  not  just  through  her  own 
few  short  years,  but  through  eons  of 
human  joys  and  sorrows.  Such  treasure  is 
never  dispensible. 

Remembering  my  neighbor — and 
reading  about  the  supreme  value  in  this 
small  child  and  in  every  other  human 
being — I was  reminded  of  an  incident 
some  years  ago  in  a half-forgotten  war 
cemetery  deep  in  central  Germany.  We 
were  searching  for  the  grave  of  a young 
boy,  who  died  in  the  last  battles  around 
Berlin  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  He 
was  15  when  he  was  killed  by  a Soviet 
tank  while  trying  to  defend  his  homeland 
with  a stick. 

We  found  his  grave,  stark  and  silent 
among  many  thousands  more,  and  bare, 
except  for  one  small  detail.  A tiny,  sky- 
blue  egg  had  fallen  from  a bird’s  nest  in 
an  overhanging  tree.  The  shell  lay  empty 
and  broken  on  the  grave,  the  shell  of  a 
bird  that  would  never  sing,  never  fly, 
never  become  what  God  had  dreamed  it 
might  be.  And  I wept  for  the  boy  who 
would  also  never  grow  up.  A unique  and 
indispensable  part  of  God’s  dream  lay  in 
the  earth,  beneath  that  broken  shell.  And 
human  inhumanity  had  dispensed  with  it. 

This  month,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Adantic,  we  remember  the  millions  who 
now  lie  in  cold  graves  throughout  the 
world  because  they  were  dispatched  to 
the  killing  fields.  Every  one  of  them  has  a 
story  as  long  and  as  rich  as  litde  Ursula’s. 
Every  one  of  them  is  priceless  in  God’s 
eyes.  We  remember  them  in  sorrow  and 
in  shame,  as  well  as  with  the  pride  and 
reverence  they  deserve.  And  we  remem- 
ber not  only  those  who  died,  but  those 
who  must  live  on,  carrying  the  trauma  in 
their  bodies,  minds  and  souls,  those 
whose  stories  have  been  so  brutally  dis- 
figured by  the  kind  of  experience  no 
human  being  should  ever  know. 


Yet  God’s  dream  is  greater  than  any- 
thing we  can  range  against  it.  God’s  light 
has  shone  in  the  darkness  and  the  dark- 
ness has  not  extinguished  it.  How  does 
this  make  any  sense  under  the  shadow  of 
all  our  war-mongering  and  under  the 
cloud  of  all  our  loss  and  grieving?  What 
hope  might  there  be  for  kindling  light, 
rather  than  extinguishing  it?  And  can  one 
little  light  make  any  difference  in  the 
darkness? 

On  my  first  visit  to  New  York  City,  I 
went  to  the  top  of  the  Empire  State 
Building  late  one  dark  night.  When  the 
elevator  reached  the  topmost  viewing 
platform,  I stepped  out  and  gazed  down 
on  a breathtakingly  beautiful  view.  I 
wasn’t  the  only  one  to  be  awed  by  the 
sight.  A group  of  youngsters  who  had 
chattered  all  the  way  up  immediately  fell 
into  wide-eyed  silence  as  they  stepped 
out  onto  the  platform.  Everyone  present 
was  amazed  by  the  sea  of  beauty 
sparkling  at  our  feet.  The  city  was  alive 
with  light. 

And  then  I paused  to  reflect  on  how 
that  spectacle  had  come  about.  It  was  not 
some  expensive  show,  put  on  to  draw  the 
crowds.  It  was  simply  the  result  of  mil- 
lions of  ordinary  people  switching  on  the 
lights  in  their  own  apartments.  None  of 
them  would  have  thought  for  a moment 
that  they  were  contributing  to  a vision 
that  could  take  one’s  breath  away. 

One  of  the  best-loved  wartime  songs 
in  Britain  (so  I am  told)  was  “Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning.”  We  do  this  when- 
ever we  generate  a spark  of  love  and 
warmth  and  tolerance  in  our  own  small 
circles  of  influence.  It  may  seem  like 
almost  nothing  at  the  time,  but  it  may  be 
the  most  important  and  life-changing 
thing  we  will  ever  do  and  the  most  pow- 
erful way  both  to  five  ourselves  and  to 
honor  the  broken  victims  of  war.  One 
small  fight  can  kindle  a fire  that  changes 
the  world. 

God’s  vast  visions  always  begin  with 
the  anawim,  the  little  ones,  as  the 
Gospel  keeps  reminding  us.  We  are  the 
little  people,  like  Ursula  in  the  story 
and  the  boy  in  Berlin  who  is  buried 
beneath  an  empty  shell.  The  fight  of  fife 
is  given  to  us.  When  we  fight  a candle, 
we  say  to  the  darkness:  “I  heg  to  differ.” 
Margaret  Silf 
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Energy  Ethics 

In  an  era  of  global  warming  and  peak  oil  consumption 


- BY  WILLIAM  H.  RAUCKHORST  - 


The  ARAB  oil  embargo  of  1973,  initiated  to  protest  U.S.  support  of 
Israel  in  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  was  a watershed  event  in  U.S.  energy 
history.  It  sparked  higher  gasoline  prices  and,  before  it  was  lifted  in 
March  1974,  raised  concerns  about  a possible  energy  crisis.  But  eth-  g 
ical  issues  relating  to  world  energy  have  not  received  the  attention  | 
they  deserve  within  most  religious  denominations,  despite  the  fact  that  global  warm-  | 
ing  and  oil  consumption  are  even  more  urgent  matters  today.  Religious  organizations  > 
in  particular  (along  with  civic  groups  and  schools)  should  take  the  lead  in  helping  to  2 
form  our  individual  consciences  and  shape  a national  consensus  on  these  world  * 
issues. 


WILLIAM  H.  RAUCKHORST  Is  a professor  of  physics  and  former  senior  administrator  at 
Miami  University  in  Oxford,  Ohio.  He  has  studied  the  energy  issue  and  taught  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  past  30  years.  His  career  includes  appointments  with  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  as  well  as  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
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Global  Warming  and  Peak  Oil 

Three  decades  after  the  oil  embargo  of  1973,  our  civiliza- 
tion is  facing  two  specific  and  related  challenges — global 
warming  and  peak  oil.  The  threat  of  global  warming  has 
been  well  publicized  since  last  year’s  hurricane  season. 
Recent  documentaries  have  shown  the  effects  of  rapidly 
melting  polar  ice  and  glaciers  and  the  summer  melting  of 
the  Greenland  ice  sheet. 

The  peak  oil  challenge,  less  well  publicized,  refers  to  a 
future  where  the  current  rate  of  oil  production  is  no  longer 
possible.  As  envisioned  by  many  scientists  and  engineers, 
world  oil  production  capability  will  peak  in  the  next  few 
years,  given  the  finite  nature  of  oil  reserves  and  the  effect  of 
oil  depletion  at  individual  wells.  David  Goodstein  ( Out  of 
Gas:  The  End  of  the  Age  of  Oil , 2004)  and  other  writers  have 
pointed  out  that  the  date  when  world  oil  production  peaks 
is  very  significant.  At  that  point  civilization  will  have  used 
approximately  half  of  the  ultimately  recoverable  petroleum. 
After  that,  demand  will 
exceed  production  capability, 
and  the  world  will  be  forced 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
shortfall.  The  remaining  oil, 
more  difficult  to  produce, 
will  be  very  expensive. 

Peak  oil  concerns  are 
often  dismissed  by  those  who 
believe  that  human  ingenuity 
and  know-how  will  inevitably 
come  to  the  rescue  and  pro- 
vide alternatives  to 
petroleum.  While  this  posi- 
tion has  some  validity, 

Goodstein  examines  it  in  his 
book,  as  do  Robert  Hirsch, 

Roger  Bezdek  and  Robert 
Wendling  in  their  2005 
study,  Peaking  of  World  Oil 
Production:  Impacts , Mitigation,  and  Risk  Management,  con- 
ducted for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  Without  going 
into  the  details,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  transition  away  from 
petroleum  is  a monumental  challenge  to  society.  David 
Goodstein  concludes  his  book  with  a prophecy:  “Civi- 
lization as  we  know  it  will  come  to  an  end  sometime  in  this 
century  unless  we  find  a way  to  live  without  fossil  fuels.” 

Ethical  Implications 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  global  warming  and  peak 
oil  challenges  are  directly  related  to  energy  consumption. 
From  1970  to  2000— except  during  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration (1976-80) — the  United  States  declined  to  buy  into 
an  energy  efficiency  ethic.  As  a result,  total  annual  energy 


use  increased  by  an  additional  40  percent.  The  United 
States,  with  less  than  5 percent  of  the  world’s  population, 
still  uses  25  percent  of  the  world’s  energy  and  accounts  for 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  human-produced  carbon 
dioxide,  a major  cause  of  global  warming.  Our  country’s 
extravagant  energy  behavior  can  be  attributed  largely  to 
technological  optimism  and  to  the  relatively  low  price  of 
energy  we  have  customarily  enjoyed. 

In  1973,  shortly  after  the  oil  embargo,  I was  one  of 
three  faculty  members — a physicist,  a physical  geogra- 
pher and  an  economist — who  initiated  a public  affairs  col- 
loquium on  energy  and  society  to  engage  students  in  con- 
sidering it  a major  societal  issue.  As  we  left  the  classroom 
one  day,  the  physical  geographer  turned  off  the  light 
switch,  in  accord  with  a common  admonition  to  “Please 
turn  off.”  In  a nonconfrontational  but  intentional  way, 
our  economist  colleague  flipped  it  back  on  and  said,  “Use 
up  the  current  energy  sources  and  we  will  develop  new 
ones.”  To  me,  these  com- 
ments exemplified  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  conservationist 
and  the  technological  opti- 
mist. 

That  innocuous  interac- 
tion prompted  me  to  ask, 
What,  if  any,  moral  basis 
exists  for  an  energy  conser- 
vation or  energy  efficiency 
ethic?  After  some  thought  I 
concluded  that,  even  if  one 
buys  into  the  view  that  some 
form  of  energy  to  meet  soci- 
ety’s needs  will  always  be 
available,  a strong  moral 
basis  for  an  energy  conserva- 
tion ethic  still  exists.  It  boils 
down  to  avoiding  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  associated 
with  waste,  that  is,  using  energy  unnecessarily.  An  indi- 
vidual who  chooses  an  energy-inefficient  car  or  home 
harms  the  common  good  by  the  unnecessary  emissions 
associated  with  both. 

Harm  to  the  common  good  has  reached  a new  level 
with  global  warming.  While  previous  environmental  con- 
cerns regarding  snail  darters  and  acid  rain  might  be  dis- 
missed by  the  average  citizen,  one  need  not  be  an  envi- 
ronmentalist or  moral  theologian  to  recognize  that  a 
threat  as  serious  as  global  warming  has  ethical  implica- 
tions that  require  a change  in  our  behavior.  An  ethical 
response  is  called  for,  based  on  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  ethical  implications  of  the  peak  oil  issue  arise  from 


Energy  and  the  Church 

Unlike  concerns  for  food  and  hunger,  attention 
to  energy  issues  has  not  been  highly  visible  in 
U.S.  churches.  With  the  exception  of  some 
statements  by  denominational  boards  and 
agencies,  there  has  been  a notable  lack  of  pro- 
grams and  materials  designed  to  sensitize 
local  congregations  to  energy  as  an  area  of 
Christian  moral  concern.  The  reasons  for  this 
inattention  are  many.  The  dramatic  urgency  of 
starving  families  is  hard  to  duplicate  in  pre- 
senting energy  issues. 

Bruce  C.  Birch 
“Energy  Ethics  Reaches 
the  Church’s  Agenda” 
The  Christian  Century,  11/1/78 
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a different  set  of  considerations.  For  starters,  there  is 
already  a vast  gap  between  energy  availability  in  industrial- 
ized countries  and  in  developing  countries.  The  developing 
world  has  roughly  80  percent  of  the  population  but  uses 
only  20  percent  of  the  resources.  Were  oil  prices  to  rise 
swiftly  in  a peak  oil  era,  the  disparity  between  what  is  afford- 
able in  developed  and  underdeveloped  countries  will  grow 
much  greater. 

Such  an  inequitable  world  adds  to  the  moral  basis  for 
an  energy  conservation  or  energy  efficiency  ethic  logically 
independent  of  the  environmentally  based  ethic  discussed 
earlier.  The  ethic  now  would  have  its  basis  in  a considera- 
tion of  social  justice.  Consider  again  the  example  of  an 
individual’s  decision  to  buy  an  inefficient  car.  It  is  one 
thing  to  buy  such  a vehicle  when  there  is  plenty  of  inex- 
pensive petroleum  flowing,  but  quite  another  when  such 
unnecessary  use  of  petroleum  means  that  a less  fortunate 
person  elsewhere  in  the  world  lacks  enough  energy  just  to 
survive.  Such  an  ethic  follows  from  the  Golden  Rule. 

This  added  basis  for  an  energy  conservation  ethic  is 
significant.  Churches,  for  instance,  that  have  been  luke- 
warm to  an  environmentally  based  energy  ethic  will 
become  more  responsive  to  one  based  on  concern  for 
social  justice.  That  is  my  hope:  that  people  of  faith  could 
see  the  relationship  between  the  availability  of  energy  in 
the  peak  oil  era  and  the  “dramatic  urgency  of  starving  fam- 
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dies”  about  which  Bruce  C.  Birch  wrote  in  1978  [see  box 
pg.  11].  Two  specific  ethical  conclusions  would  follow 
from  social  justice  considerations,  independent  of  envi- 
ronmental considerations: 

1 . Each  of  us  should  attempt  to  conserve  energy,  most 
notably  in  transportation  and  home  heating. 

2.  As  a nation,  we  should  take  up  the  challenge  to  cre- 
ate alternative  energy  technologies  and  show  the  way  to  a 
sustainable  energy  future  for  the  world. 

The  Role  of  the  Churches 

Given  the  seriousness  of  the  ethical  implications  of  global 
warming  and  peak  oil  scarcity,  our  religious  congregations 
should  take  a leading  role  in  prevention.  Energy  behavior 
ought  to  be  a principal  ethical  concern  of  people  of  faith. 
Some  religious  groups  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
these  environmental  issues. 

• The  California  Interfaith  Power  and  Light  organiza- 
tion, founded  by  the  Episcopal  priest  Sally  Bingham  and 
others,  has  undertaken  a major  effort  to  educate  people 
about  the  energy  and  environment  problem.  Their 
“Congregational  Covenant”  spells  out  six  specific  recom- 
mended activities  for  religious  congregations.  (It  is  avail- 
able at  www.interfaithpower.org.) 

• The  Franciscan  order,  true  to  its  traditions,  has  spo- 
ken out  on  these  issues  in  many  ways,  including  publica- 
tion in  2002  of  the  booklet  Global  Warming  and  Climate 
Change:  An  Issue  for  Religious  Today , which  provides  eco- 
logical information,  recommended  actions  and  supportive 
background  information  from  the  tradition  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Bonaventure. 

• Pope  John  Paul  II  delivered  a message  titled  “The 
Ecological  Crisis:  A Common  Responsibility”  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  celebration  of  World  Day  of  Peace,  Jan.  1, 
1990.  In  it  he  wrote  “The  most  profound  and  serious 
indication  of  the  moral  implications  underlying  the  eco- 
logical problem  is  the  lack  of  respect  for  life  evident  in 
many  patterns  of  environmental  pollution....  Ecological 
balances  are  upset  by  the  uncontrolled  destruction  of  ani- 
mal and  plant  life  by  a reckless  exploitation  of  material 
resources”  (No.  7). 

• The  Unitarian  Universalist  Association  has  focused 
on  energy  and  environmental  issues.  The  group’s  2006 
Statement  of  Conscience  is  an  impressive,  detailed  document 
(available  at  www.uua.org/actions/ecology/06globalwarm- 
ing.html). 

Such  efforts  are  significant  and  laudable.  Yet  more 
comprehensive,  systemic  efforts  are  needed  now  to  bring 
about  major  changes  in  our  energy  consumption.  We  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  two  of  the  biggest  threats  to  civiliza- 
tion: global  warming  and  oil  scarcity.  Rather,  we  must 
work  together  to  create  a more  sustainable  world.  EJ 
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Sitting  in  the  Dark 

What  happens  when  our  energy  supply  plummets? 

BY  KAREN  SUE  SMITH 


THE  1973  OIL  EMBARGO 
affected  not  just  the  United 
States  but  other  oil-dependent 
nations.  I lived  in  London  at 
the  time  at  an  international  youth  hostel 
and  worked  for  a British  construction 
firm  that  built  oil  pipelines.  At  every 
petrol  station,  cars  lined  up  for  hours  (as 
in  the  United  States),  but  the  English 
immediately  cut  their  dependency 
through  conservation  in  a way  that 
Americans  never  did.  The  government 

karen  sue  smith  is  editorial  director  of 

America. 


stipulated  that  the  people  should  go  with- 
out heat  for  half  of  each  week  and  with- 
out lights  for  the  other  half.  Individuals 
and  businesses  that  did  not  comply  were 
fined  heavily  and  written  up  in  the  next 
day’s  news.  These  measures  affected 
every  home  and  workplace.  I had  urged 
our  office  supervisor  to  buy  an  electric 
typewriter  “to  increase  productivity,” 
which  she  did,  trading  in  the  old  manual. 
Suddenly  we  couldn’t  use  the  new  pro- 
ductive typewriter  for  half  the  week. 

It  was  strange  to  enter  a stately  build- 
ing, Her  Majesty’s  this  or  that,  at  midday 
and  see  workers  toiling  by  candlelight  or 


kerosene  lamp.  The  subway  reduced  its 
hours  of  operation  too.  When  my  g 
boyfriend  and  I would  come  out  of  a £ 
frigid  theater  or  concert  hall  after  some  2 
performance  and  find  no  subway  run-  | 
ning,  we  would  walk  the  four  or  five  s 
miles  home. 

Without  heat  Londoners  dressed  | 
warmly,  but  the  winter  nights  in  our  stu-  § 
dent  hostel  were  bitter.  I slept  fully  < 
clothed,  including  socks  and  a hat.  On  5 
evenings  with  lights  but  no  heat,  we  £ 
English-speakers  would  crowd  the  televi-  @ 
sion  room  to  watch  the  Watergate  hear-  2 
ings.  They  were  gripping  and  we  were  * 
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raucous,  warming  the  room  with  our  own 
hot  air. 

At  the  hostel,  run  by  a Socialist 
Indian  family,  I shared  with  five  other 
females  a high-ceilinged  room  with  three 
bunk-beds.  One  evening  it  was  empty,  so 
I pulled  a straight-backed  chair  in  front 
of  the  room’s  single  coin-operated  space 
heater,  rolled  up  a towel  upon  which  to 
rest  my  feet,  filled  the  heater  with  Italian 
5 lira  pieces  (instead  of  the  required  5 
pence),  and  turned  on  the  BBC.  Chopin 
piano  preludes  wafted  my  way.  Quickly  I 
covered  my  legs  with  newspapers  and 
wrapped  a blanket  around  my  shoulders. 
As  long  as  that  piano  played  and  I had 
lira,  I sat  alone  in  the  darkness,  toasty  in 
my  paper  tent,  transported  by  the 
music — bliss  amid  scarcity. 

contrast  that  episode  in  1973  with  events 
two  years  ago  in  the  United  States,  when 
the  northeast  regional  power  grid  broke 
down. 

Here  in  the  city  that  never  sleeps, 
New  Yorkers  reached  for  their  candles, 
wind-up  radios  and  flashlights.  Several 
friends  spent  the  night  camped  out  on  the 
floor  where  I live,  just  four  flights  up, 
friends  whose  other  choices  were  to  sleep 
in  their  offices  or,  after  walking  down  45 
flights  of  stairs  in  total  darkness,  to  spend 
hours  more  trying  to  reach  their  homes 
outside  the  city.  Bus  and  train  stations 
were  overcrowded  and  off  schedule. 

Residents  and  businesses  reached  out 
to  commuters,  but  some  cab  drivers 
charged  outrageous  fares  (a  practice 
London  forbade  in  1973).  In  high-rise 
buildings  where  a roof  pump  is  required, 
the  plumbing  backed  up,  worsening  by 
the  day. 

Unlike  the  long-term  power  outages 
caused  by  Hurricane  Katrina  (or  the  1973 
oil  embargo),  the  power  grid  problem 
lasted  only  a few  days.  Still,  it  was  striking 
to  learn  firsthand  how  even  a brief  loss  of 
power  causes  the  elderly,  ailing  and  poor 
to  suffer  disproportionately.  When  I and 
thousands  of  other  workers  left  the  office 
for  home  on  foot,  we  hastened  by  others 
who  appeared  barely  able  to  walk  along. 

In  a high-rise  publicly  subsidized 
housing  complex  near  where  I live,  some 
elderly  persons  slept  outside  on  park 
benches;  without  elevators  they  could  not 
reach  their  apartments.  They  had  no  cell 
phones  with  which  to  make  quick 


arrangements  and  no  friends  to  take  them 
in.  Many  went  without  prescription 
medicines,  which  brought  discomfort  to 
some,  but  posed  serious  health  hazards  for 
those  with  diabetes,  respiratory  illness  and 
heart  disease. 

If  all  this  upheaval  takes  place  when  oil 
is  cut  back  or  electricity  is  unavailable  for  a 
few  days,  what  would  an  extended  period 
of  less  oil  mean  day  by  day  for  the  people 
in  the  United  States?  Hospitals  have  emer- 
gency generators  and  other  critical  backup 
procedures  are  in  place,  but  are  there  truly 
any  alternatives  for  the  long-term,  any 


short  of  conservation  and  new  fuels? 

Why  are  we  still  waiting  for  that  new 
oil  discovery  in  the  Gulf  (or  Alaska  or 
Venezuela)  to  spare  us  any  inconve- 
nience? Why  aren’t  we  instead  doing  all 
we  can  personally  and  demanding  from 
our  government  and  businesses  sweep- 
ing conservation  measures,  serious 
research  into  alternative  sources  of  fuel 
and  smaller,  more  efficient  cars? 

Thirty  years  separate  these  two  sets 
of  observations,  yet  the  United  States  is 
still  oil  dependent  and  in  that  respect  still 
sitting  in  the  dark. 
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Archbishop  Elias  Chacour  of  Akko,  Israel,  walks  in  procession  at  his  consecration  in  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Church  in  Ibillin,  Israel,  on  Feb.  25,  2006. 


Another  Man  From  Galilee 

A Palestinian/ Arab /Christian/Israeli  archbishop  works  for  peace. 


BY  OLGA  BONFIGLIO 

He  neither  asks  for  money  nor  passes  out 
donation  envelopes  after  his  speeches.  He  nei- 
ther wants  pity  for  his  situation  nor  accolades 
for  his  work.  He  speaks  to  anyone  who  will  lis- 
ten and  his  mission  is  to  encourage  others  to  “get  their 
hands  dirty  for  peace.” 

“I  am  a Palestinian,  a proud  Palestinian,  a Palestinian 

OLGA  BONFIGLIO  is  a professor  of  education  at  Kalamazoo 
College  in  Michigan  and  the  author  of  Heroes  of  a Different 
Stripe:  How  One  Town  Responded  to  the  War  in  Iraq.  Her  Web 
site  is:  www.OlgaBonfiglio.com. 


Arab,”  says  Archbishop  Elias  Chacour.  “My  mother  lan- 
guage is  Arabic.  I am  also  a Christian.  I am  a Palestinian 
Arab  Christian — and  a citizen  of  Israel.  This  adds  confusion 
to  those  who  think  that  Palestinians  are  Muslims  and  that 
they  are  bloodthirsty  people  born  to  violence.”  He  opens 
his  coat  and  exposes  his  clean,  light  gray  shirt.  “See,  I have 
no  bombs.”  j 

“Slow  down  your  prejudices  and  your  preconceived  * 
ideas,”  he  says.  “Even  though  my  identity  looks  like  a lot  of  3 
contradictions,  take  it  on  as  a new  challenge.  I am  here  to  | 
prove  to  all  that  there  is  a way  to  create  unity  with  a respect  S 
for  diversity  that  can  coexist  in  the  Holy  Land.” 
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i of  the  Galilee  region,  where  50  percent  of  the  Arab 
ulation  are  under  14  years  of  age  and  75  percent  below 
“My  life’s  meaning  has  been  to  give  hope  to  my  peo- 
” said  the  archbishop,  whose  flock  affectionately  calls 
“Abuna”  (Father). 

The  archbishop’s  ministry  in  the  field  of  education 
an  with  collecting  and  distributing  old  books.  He 
id  that  books  helped  the  children  “leave”  their  poor 
ironment  for  a little  while.  Eventually  this  project  led 
to  build  the  town’s  first  public  library.  He  also  sought 
nake  the  children’s  lives  a little  better  by  sponsoring 
tmer  camps.  In  the  first  year  5,000  children  registered 
n 30  villages  all  over  Galilee.  The  archbishop  finds  that 
:an  never  reject  anyone,  even  though  he  is  not  always 
: how  he  can  accommodate  everyone. 

‘When  I pray  and  abandon  myself  to  God’s  hands,  I 
inspiration  to  others.”  He  invited  10  mothers  from 
mg  the  campers  of  30  villages  to  help  prepare  Sand- 
ies and  drinks  for  the  children — and  ended  up  with 
mothers — most  of  them  Muslims. 

‘It  was  a beautiful  community,”  he  said.  “We 
istians  don’t  have  a monopoly  on  doing  good.  We 
’t  have  exclusive  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  And  then 
idded:  “Even  God  is  not  a Christian.” 

Archbishop  Chacour  is  a sly,  patient  man,  traits  he  per- 
s developed  when  he  built  the  area’s  new  high  school. 
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In  1981  he  realized  that  only  18  girls  were  enrolled  in  high 
school,  so  he  decided  to  erect  a building  and  encourage 
more  girls — and  boys — to  go  to  school.  The  Israeli  gov- 
ernment, however,  denied  him  a building  permit,  so  he 
decided  to  build  the  school  anyway. 

Three  months  later  the  police  tried  to  stop  him  from 
continuing  his  building  project  and  he  subsequently  went 
to  court.  The  judge  scheduled  his  hearing  for  Sunday  at  10 
a.m.,  but  the  archbishop  said  that  as  a Catholic  priest  he 
did  not  go  to  court  on  Sundays.  The  judge  postponed  the 
case  for  six  months.  Then  the  archbishop  received  anoth- 
er letter  announcing  a new  court  date  for  Sunday  at  10 
a.m.  Again  he  refused  to  appear,  and  the  judge  again  post- 
poned the  hearing  for  another  six  months.  This  went  on 
six  more  times  and  the  high  school  was  completed — and 
never  touched  by  the  Israeli  military.  Established  in  1982 
with  80  students,  the  high  school  now  has  over  1,100  stu- 
dents. 

“I  invite  you,”  said  Archbishop  Chacour  in  a moral-of- 
the-story  tone,  “never  condemn  anyone  to  be  good  or  bad. 
There  is  evil  in  every  nation  and  in  every  human  being. 
There  is  also  good.  Choose  what  to  enhance.  There  is 
good  in  every  human  being,  and  it  is  stronger  than  evil.” 

All  Are  Welcome 

Archbishop  Chacour  has  a firm  belief  that  educating  the 
young  gives  them  hope  and  skills  for  the  future.  But  his  suc- 


cess in  Ibillin  has  gone  far  beyond  his  own  expectations. 
Before  the  high  school  was  built,  Archbishop  Chacour 
founded  the  Myriam  Bawardi  Kindergarten  in  1970,  which 
enrolls  220  students.  Another  school,  a technical  college 
founded  in  1994,  has  over  800  students.  A regional  teacher 
training  center  (founded  in  1996)  that  works  with  teachers 
of  Arab  children  throughout  Galilee  enrolls  1,000.  An  ele- 
mentary school  started  in  2001  adds  one  class  per  year  start- 
ing with  grades  one  to  four.  About  130  students  were  ini- 
tially enrolled.  A school  for  gifted  children  was  formed  in 
1998  with  120  students.  All  these  schools  are  among  the 
Mar  Elias  Educational  Institutions  (M.E.E.I.),  where  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  of  several  faith  traditions  learn  to  live 
and  work  together  in  peace. 

Archbishop  Chacour  insists  that  every  child  in  Galilee 
should  be  admitted  to  school  and  no  one  refused  because  he 
or  she  is  poor  or  unacceptable  because  of  his  or  her  religion 
or  ethnicity.  He  does  not  even  need  to  recruit  students.  The 
M.E.E.I.  schools  currently  enroll  4,500  students,  65  percent 
of  them  Muslims  and  the  rest  Christians  and  Jews.  As  a 
result,  all  students  are  invited  to  integrate  themselves  with 
their  neighbors,  and  no  one  attempts  to  assimilate  them  to 
any  particular  religion  or  creed. 

The  archbishop  said  that  living  out  this  mission  of  open- 
ness is  not  automatic,  and  he  illustrates  this  point  with  a 
story  about  the  time  Jewish  children  started  coming  to  the 
school.  He  was  glad  they  were  there,  but  he  feared  trouble 
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might  erupt.  So  on  the  first  day  he  ordered  some  buses  and 
took  the  students  to  Mount  Carmel  for  a field  trip.  By 
lunchtime  the  kids  all  forgot  they  were  Jews  and 
Palestinians  and  instead  exchanged  postal  and  e-mail 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers. 

“This  is  the  only  campus  in  Israel  that  has  kindergarten 
through  university,  and  it  is  the  country’s  only  private  insti- 
tution,” said  Archbishop  Chacour.  “We  teach  the  spirituali- 
ty of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  all  the  students,  and  they 
all  live  and  work  together.” 

He  said  that  children  care  little  about  labels;  after  a 
while,  they  don’t  focus  on  one  another’s  religious  or  ethnic 
identity.  “My  only  wish  is  that  they  sit  together  around 
desks  and  write  the  future  of  their  children.  It  cannot  be  an 
isolated  future  for  them.  This  is  vital  for  human  unity  and 
dignity.  Besides,  they  were  all  born  in  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God.” 

The  next  M.E.E.I.  project  is  expected  to  bring  together 
Arab  Israelis  (Muslim  and  Christian)  and  Jewish  Israelis. 
Then,  Israeli-Arab  and  Israeli -Jewish  students  will  be  joined 
by  Arab  students  from  the  neighboring  countries  of  Jordan, 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  As  the  final  phase  of  the  plan  unfolds, 
international  students  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Europe  will  be  admitted. 

Not  Without  Help 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  build  schools  in  a land  of  scarce 
resources,  but  the  breadth  of  the  mission  and  the  dream  of 
peaceful  coexistence  among  Jews  and  Muslims  drives 
Archbishop  Chacour.  He  is  quick  to  admit  that  he  has  not 
accomplished  these  projects  alone.  Rather,  he  has  been  able 
to  enlist  many,  many  people  to  help  him.  For  example,  one 
group  actively  responsible  for  providing  subsidies  for  stu- 
dent scholarships  and  building  projects  is  the  Pilgrims  of 
Ibillin  (www.pilgrimsofibillin.org),  based  in  Livermore, 
Calif.  He  also  obtained  the  help  of  former  U?S.  Secretary  of 
State  James  A.  Baker. 

“I  learned  that  the  shortest  way  to  Jerusalem  is  through 
Washington,  D.C.,”  said  the  archbishop.  When  he  was  hav- 
ing trouble  getting  a building  permit  for  the  high  school, 
Archbishop  Chacour  decided  to  visit  Baker,  who  was  then 
U.S.  secretary  of  state.  It  was  just  after  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
in  1991.  He  simply  went  to  his  house  and  knocked  on  the 
door.  The  secretary’s  wife,  Susan,  answered. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  asked. 

“Another  man  from  Galilee,”  he  answered. 

“Do  you  have  an  appointment?” 

“Sorry,  we  men  from  Galilee  never  make  appointments; 
we  only  make  appearances.” 

Mrs.  Baker  hesitated  to  let  Archbishop  Chacour  in,  but 
she  found  it  equally  difficult  to  turn  him  away.  She  brought 
him  to  the  kitchen  and  offered  him  a drink  of  iced  tea.  He 
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told  her  he  needed  help  with  the  building  permit,  so  she 
also  gave  him  her  husband’s  office  phone  number.  She  was 
about  to  excuse  herself — she  was  holding  a Bible  study  in 
her  living  room — when  he  asked  her  what  her  group  was 
studying.  It  was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  then  asked 
her  what  language  they  were  using.  Of  course,  it  was 
English. 

“I  pity  you,  but  good  luck,”  said  the  Archbishop,  who 
knows  1 1 languages  and  speaks  Arabic,  Hebrew,  English, 
French,  German  and  Aramaic  fluently.  His  remark  puz- 
zled Mrs.  Baker,  so  she  asked  if  he  could  help  the  group 
understand  this  Bible  passage  better.  For  the  next  two 
hours  Archbishop  Chacour  sat  in  Mrs.  Baker’s  living  room 
with  some  “gentle,  loving  ladies”  and  explained  that  the 
first  eight  verses  of  the  sermon  had  a different  meaning  in 
the  Aramaic  language  of  Jesus  from  the  “be  happy  atti- 
tudes” the  women  had  been  taught  in  English.  It  went 
something  like:  “Straighten  up  yourself,  go  ahead  and  do 
something.  Get  your  hands  dirty  if  you  are  hungry  and 
thirsty  for  justice.” 

A week  later  Mrs.  Baker  asked  the  archbishop  to  return 
to  her  house  so  they  could  pray  together.  Eventually  the 
two  struck  up  a friendship  that  also  included  her  hus- 
band— and  which  has  lasted  over  a decade.  When  the 
archbishop  wanted  to  build  a college  (he  was  concerned 
that  the  young  Christians  were  leaving  Galilee  and  creat- 
ing a brain  drain  of  skilled  professionals,  managers  and 
craftsmen),  it  was  James  Baker  who  helped  the  archbishop 
connect  with  the  University  of  Indianapolis  to  establish  a 
branch  campus  in  Israel.  In  July  2003,  after  two-and-a-half 
years  of  exchanging  264  letters  with  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment, the  Mar  Elias  Campus  was  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association  and  accepted  by  the  Council  of 
Higher  Education  in  Israel.  In  one  month  126  students — 
Arabs,  Christians  and  Israelis — applied  for  the  first 
semester  that  began  on  Oct.  21,  2003.  The  university  has 
three  departments — environmental  science  and  chemistry, 
computer  science  and  communication — and  the  archbish- 
op is  looking  to  add  more. 

Dedicated  Faculty 

The  M.E.E.I.  schools  employ  a 290-person  faculty,  includ- 
ing 100  people  with  Ph.D.’s  and  92  with  master’s  degrees. 
Twenty-eight  faculty  members  are  Jewish.  Archbishop 
Chacour’s  own  nephew,  who  recently  earned  a doctoral 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering  from  Western  Michigan 
University,  also  signed  on  to  teach  at  the  college  after  turn- 
ing down  a lucrative  opportunity  with  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  “I  promised  him  that  he  would  not  make  a lot  of 
money  with  us  but  that  he  would  receive  much  love.  For 
four  years  now  he  has  been  there.” 

Archbishop  Chacour  paused  a moment  at  the  podium 


and  closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  contemplate.  “If  these  schools  did 
not  exist,  where  would  all  the  faculty  be  today?  Certainly  any- 
where but  Palestine.  This  gives  me  hope  and  courage  and  the 
drive  to  continue  despite  all  the  problems.” 

Archbishop  Chacour  was  moved  to  silence  once  more. 
He  confessed  that  after  he  obtained  accreditation  for  the 
college,  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  his  office  and  prayed: 
“Lord,  now  you  can  take  your  servant  in  peace.”  Instead, 
he  felt  called  to  establish  the  Mar  Elias  Peace  Center, 
which  is  slated  to  play  a vital  role  in  the  schools’  local  and 
international  outreach  programs  and  to  serve  as  a peace 
research  center.  English  has  been  adopted  as  its  language 
of  instruction. 

Make  a Difference! 

Although  anyone  would  agree  that  these  accomplishments 
are  astounding,  Archbishop  Chacour  remains  modest  and 
faith-filled.  “You  are  called  to  become  God-like,  not  to  be 
our  size,”  he  said.  “We  must  set  God  free  from  our  con- 
cepts and  poor  understanding.  God  is  great!” 

After  speaking  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  archbishop  made 
a plea  to  his  audience: 

I believe  in  you.  You  can  make  a difference.  You 
love  to  make  a difference.  You  are  called  to  make  a 
difference.  On  behalf  of  all  Palestinian  children,  I 
beg  you;  I beg  you  to  be  in  touch  with  the  Jews  you 
know  and  to  continue  giving  friendship  and  sympa- 
thy to  them  and  to  respect  them  as  human  beings. 
They  need  this  more  than  anyone  during  these 
times  of  big  decision-making.  Ask  them  to  be  more 
reasonable  in  their  perceptions  of  Palestinians  and 
not  to  be  automatic  enemies  of  them.  And,  know, 
too,  that  if  you  are  friends  with  Jews  it  does  not 
mean  you  are  automatically  at  enmity  with 
Palestinians. 

If  taking  our  side,  however,  means  that  you 
accept  everything  we  do  and  you  become  an  enemy 
of  the  Jews,  then  we  do  not  need  your  friendship. 
For  us  to  find  one  more  enemy  in  this  horrible  sit- 
uation that  has  to  stop  is  not  what  we  need.  What 
we  need  is  one  more  common  friend.  Can  you  do 
that?  Do  you  have  the  courage?  Decide  for  your- 
self— and  get  your  hands  dirty  for  peace  and  justice. 
You  can  do  it! 

Archbishop  Chacour  received  wild  applause  and  a 
standing  ovation,  but  he  reacted  by  standing  quietly  at  the 
podium  with  his  head  bowed  and  his  eyes  closed.  He  was 
praying.  When  the  applause  ceased,  he  spoke  again: 
“Don’t  applaud  for  me  but  for  a corner  of  your  own  con- 
science that  is  awakened.”  EJ 
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g r test  ho  r tse  institute 


The  newly  formed  educational  and  research  subsidiary  of  Guest  House  Inc.,  along  with 
the  National  Catholic  Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Related  Drug  Problems  (NCCA), 
invites  Catholic  clergy  and  religious  in  leadership,  formation,  seminary  and 
ongoing  education  to  attend  our  2nd  annual 

Guest  House  Institute  Winter  Leadership  Conference  on  Addictions. 

“FROM  DESPAIR  TO  HOPE..... 

The  Church  Family  and  Substance  Abuse  Ministry” 


ir 


FACULTY  TO  INCLUDE: 

Claudia  Black,  M.  S.  W.,  Ph.  D. 

Sis  Wenger,  Executive  Director, 

National  Association  for  Children  of  Alcoholics 
Rev.  Donald  Calloway,  M.I.C. 

Sr.  Maurice  Doody,  O.  P. 

Jeff  Henrich,  LADC 
George  F.  Koob,  Ph.  D. 

Mark  R.  Laaser,  Ph.  D. 

Sr.  Theresa  Monroe,  R.S.C.J. 

Michael  Morton,  M.  A. 

J.  Gerard  O’Connor 
Sr.  Rose  P.  Reilly,  O.P. 

Rev.  Thomas  Weston,  S.J.,  M.  Div. 


Location: 

Red  Lion 
Hanalei  Hotel, 

San  Diego,  CA 

January  23-25,  2007 


Full  Registration  (single  or  double  occupancy) 

(All  presentations,  meals,  2 nights  lodging)  ...  $249.00 

Full  Conference  Registration  (without  lodging)  ...  $199.00 
Day  Rate  (Tue,  Wed,  Thur  - meals,  no  lodging)  ...$  75.00 

Total  Amount  Enclosed  $ 

Payable  by  check  or  credit  card  to:  Guest  House  Inc. 
Name  


Diocese 


Card  Type:  Visa_ 

Name  on  Card: 

Card  Number: 


Expiration  Date  (mm/yy):_ 

Address: 

City:_ 

Phone.  Home  _ 


. State  _ 
Work 


. Zip_ 


Single Double Share  with  (name) 

Arrival  Date Checkout  Date 


A block  of  guest  rooms  for  January  23-25,  2007  is  reserved  at  the  Red  Lion 
Hanalei  Hotel  for  conference  registrants.  Your  arrival  and  departure  date 
and  type  of  accommodation  required  (single,  double,  shared)  should  be 
indicated  on  the  Registration  Form,  which  must  be  received  by  December 
19,  2006.  After  December  19,  all  remaining  rooms  will  be  released.  Reser- 
vation requests  received  after  the  cut-off  date  will  be  accepted  based  on 
space  and  rate  availability.  Guest  House  will  pay  for  room  charges  for  the 
evenings  of  Jan.  23rd  and  Jan.  24th;  individuals  will  be  responsible  for 
their  own  incidental  charges.  Individuals  who  wish  to  extend  their  stay  may 
reserve  additional  room  nights  at  their  own  expense,  at  the  negotiated 
group  rate  of  $118  per  night  for  single  or  double  occupancy  (based  on  avail- 
ability and  payable  at  time  of  hotel  check  out).  The  Red  Lion  Hanalei 
Hotel  offers  overnight  parking  for  registered  guests  for  $10/day 

Red  Lion  Hanalei  Hotel 
2270  Hotel  Circle  N,  San  Diego,  CA  92108 
www.hanaleihotel.com 

Fax  or  mail  this  completed  registration  form  to: 
GUEST  HOUSE  INSTITUTE 
Michael  Morton,  Executive  Director 
1601  Joslyn  Road 
Lake  Orion,  Ml  48360 


Fax  to: 

(248)  391-0210 
www.guesthouse.org 

would  like  additional  information  prior  to  registration  please  call: 
(800)  626-6910,  Colleen  Richards  at  ext.  207. 
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We  Deserve 
Better 

Running  Alone 

Presidential  Leadership — JFK  to 
Bush  II:  Why  It  Has  Failed  and  How 
We  Can  Fix  It 

By  James  MacGregor  Burns 

Basic  Books.  21 2p  $26 
ISBN  0465008321 

In  Running  Alone , the  distinguished 
Pulitzer  Prize- winning  historian  James 
McGregor  Bums  tracks  almost  a half-cen- 
tury of  what  he  considers  critically  flawed 
American  presidential  leadership.  His 
starting  point  is  John  F.  Kennedy’s  success 
in  the  1960  election,  in  which  he  ran  his 
campaign  with  his  own  organization  rather 
than  leading  a Democratic  Party  effort  and 
in  the  process  “engineered  a new  route  to 
the  presidency.”  The  presidential  candi- 
dates who  followed  this  “running  alone” 
strategy  found,  as  did  Kennedy,  that  gov- 
erning alone  without  committed  party 
support  usually  meant  governing  unsuc- 
cessfully. These  failures  in  presidential 
leadership  have  been  further  compounded, 
Burns  argues,  by  attempts  to  solve 
20th/21st-century  problems  with  an  18th- 
century  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances  that  stymies  action.  He  offers 
a solution,  calling  for  “a  new  and  com- 
pelling leadership  for  both  systemic 
change  for  voter  mobilization — a leader- 
ship rivaling  the  constitutional  and  party 
transformation  fashioned  by  the  Framers 
two  centuries  ago.”  It  is  a tall  order. 

Beginning  with  Congress  on  Trial 
(1949),  detailing  legislative  frustrations, 
through  his  work  on  Leadership  (1978)  call-  I 
ing  for  transformational  national  leader-  £ 
ship,  and  his  1992  work.  The  Democrats  ° 
Must  Lead,  (with  political  studies  of  | 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  John  F.  Kennedy  g 
and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  in  between)  s 
Bums  has  addressed,  with  his  customary  1 
style  and  clarity,  the  themes  he  brings  § 
together  in  Running  Alone.  He  contends  “ 
that  “from  1932,  it  was  the  era  not  only  of  2 
great  Democratic  presidents  but  of  bril-  * 
liant  collective  leadership,  generations  of  ^ 
committed,  creative  reformers  that  ° 
reached  from  the  West  Wing  of  the  White  £ 
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House  through  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies down  to  the  grass  roots,  to  the  well  of 
that  great  leadership,  to  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens  who  put  them  into  office 
and  kept  them  there.” 

Fully  a third  of  this  book  focuses  on 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Believing  that  his  pro- 
posals on  education  and  health  would  win 
support  because  they  met  national  needs, 
Kennedy  thought  that  the  public  would 
have  to  be  stirred  by  a crisis  to  gain  their 
backing.  Without  a major  crisis,  Bums 
asserts,  Kennedy  “became  the  servant 
rather  than  the  master  of  events.”  In  1963 
he  was  beginning,  with  his  speech  on  civil 
rights,  to  put  together  a collective  leader- 
ship to  meet  a critical  domestic  challenge; 
yet  he  also  reverted  in  planning  a re-elec- 
tion strategy  to  focus  on  his  own  success 
rather  than  the  party’s.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
on  the  other  hand,  before  the  party  frag- 
mentation over  Vietnam,  demonstrated 
“how  a president  and  his  party,  empow- 
ered by  values  and  by  the  hopes  and 
demands  of  people  in  need,  could  govern 
together  to  accomplish  enduring  change.” 
The  post- 1968  years,  Bums  argues, 
favored  opportunists  like  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  the  master  opportunist,  who  stoked 
social  and  cultural  polarization  to  make 
Republican  inroads  in  the  South.  While 
Ronald  Reagan  communicated  a vision,  his 
success  was  essentially  grounded  in  the 
political  transformation  of  the  South.  To 

The  Reviewers 

Dorothy  M.  Brown  is  emerita  professor  of 
history  and  former  provost  at  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sally  Cunneen  is  emerita  professor  of 
English  at  Rockland  Community  College  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  and  author  of  In 
Search  of  Mary:  The  Woman  and  the  Symbol. 

Michael  J.  Kerlin  is  a professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  La  Salle  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Julie  Trocchio  is  senior  director  of  continu- 
ing care  ministry  for  the  Catholic  Health 
Association  of  the  United  States. 

William  A.  Galston  is  the  Saul  Stern 
Professor,  School  of  Public  Policy,  University 
of  Maryland,  where  he  is  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy. 

Tom  Deignan  is  the  books  columnist  for 
Irish  America  Magazine.  The  author  of 
Coming  to  America:  Irish  Americans 
(Barron’s),  he  has  also  written  for  The  New 
York  Times,  Publisher's  Weekly  and  The 
Newark  Star-Ledger. 


Bums,  Reagan  was  only  “a  would-be  trans- 
forming leader.”  Committed  to  strength- 
ening the  Republican  party,  he  did  not 
seek  government  action  but  inaction.  Still, 
Bums  approvingly  notes  how  he  unified 
the  right,  promoting  ideological  and  polit- 
ical conflict,  and  clearly  drew  the  lines 
between  “us”  and  “them.” 

Jimmy  Carter,  aided  by  the  Nixon 
scandals  and  his  Georgia  base,  held 
enough  of  the  South  to  win  the  presiden- 
cy, but  his  strategy  of  running  as  an  out- 
sider combined  with  a House  of 
Representatives  that  was  increasingly 
undisciplined,  an  oil  crisis  and  the  Iranian 
hostage  situation  doomed  his  re-election 
efforts.  Twelve  years  later,  Bill  Clinton,  “a 
crusading  centrist,”  pressed  for  health  leg- 
islation and  traditional  social  justice  issues, 
while  seeking  a “Third  Way.”  Bums  is 
sharply  critical  of  Clinton  as  a compro- 
miser, concluding  that  his  “was  a soulless 
exercise  in  opportunism  worthy  of  Richard 
Nixon  tailored  to  reach  targeted  groups, 
assembling  superficial,  transient  coalitions 
rather  than  a lasting  followership  mobi- 
lized by  a coherent  meaningful  set  of  prin- 
ciples.” 

His  chapter  on  the  Bushes,  “Standing 
Together  Alone,”  explores  the  emergence 
of  the  Republican  Party  as  a disciplined 
national  organization.  Bums  sees  Bush 
senior  as  “an  outsider,  running  alone,” 
seeking  the  center,  but  essentially  finding 
nothing  “to  stand  for  beyond  his  ambi- 
tion.” On  the  other  hand,  the  George  W. 
Bush-Karl  Rove  strategy  has  built  an  orga- 
nization fueled  by  a “flexible  blend  of 
Christian-tinted  conservative  doctrine 
with  thick  draughts  of  what  reporters 
called  ‘slaughter  house  politics.’”  Bush  and 
his  advisors  have  forged  a right-wing  party 
that  resembles  a parliamentary  system 
(with  Cheney  as  deputy  prime  minister), 
more  than  the  American  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  Yet  Bums  asserts  that  Bush  is 
not  a transformative  leader,  since  he 
eschews  accountability,  “the  keystone  of 
true  collective  leadership  in  a democracy.” 
By  concentrating  on  the  hard  right,  Bush 
also  remains  “disconnected  from  the  broad 
mass  of  Americans.” 

Bums  ends  as  he  began — with  a call  for 
transformative  leadership.  The  Democrats 
must  forge  a strong  party  identity,  staking 
out  issues  that  divide  “us”  and  “them.”  In 
1944,  Roosevelt  did  this  when  he  issued  his 
second  bill  of  rights  insisting  that  every 


American  had  a right  to  a job,  education, 
home  and  health.  In  2006  persistent  eco- 
nomic and  social  inequality  and  a widening 
income  gap  divide  Americans,  but  they  are 
“not  yet  polarized  politically.”  They  need 
“Roose-veltian  leadership”  and  a 
Democratic  team  that  offers  clear  choices. 
While  Burns  sets  out  constitutional 
changes  that  would  promote  the  actions  he 
considers  vital — like  the  popular  election 
of  presidents  and  four-year  terms  of  office 
running  concurrently  for  president,  sena- 
tors and  representatives — he  does  not 
believe  they  will  be  enacted  anytime  soon. 
In  the  near  term,  he  asserts  that  party  can 
be  the  integrative  factor  in  achieving  a 
national  progressive  agenda. 

Again,  it  is  a tall  order.  With 
widespread  disenchantment  with  the  party 
discipline  recently  practiced  by  the 
Republicans  in  Congress,  party  may  not 
appeal  as  the  instrument  of  deliverance. 
Yet  a lifetime  of  scholarship  has  made 
Bums  a true  believer.  In  Running  Alone,  he 
argues  with  conviction  that  transformative 
leadership,  in  which  leaders  and  com- 
pelling policies  empower  followers  and  fol- 
lowers empower  the  leader,  is  not  only 
possible  but  a national  imperative. 

Dorothy  M.  Brown 

Immersed  in 
Leisure 

Blue  Arabesque 

A Search  for  the  Sublime 

By  Patricia  Hampl 

Harcourt.  224p  $22 
ISBN  0151015066 

This  memoir  begins  with  Patricia 
Hampl’s  accidental  viewing  of  the  Matisse 
painting  “Woman  Before  an  Aquarium,” 
which  waylaid  her  on  her  way  to  the  cafe- 
teria of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  to  meet 
a friend  some  34  years  ago.  She  stood 
transfixed,  absorbing  the  portrait  of  a 
woman  gazing  at  a goldfish  bowl  before  a 
blue  Moroccan  screen.  The  young  writer 
felt  deeply  drawn  to  this  “madonna,  but  a 
modern  one,”  whose  gaze  seemed  to  rep- 
resent prophetically  the  future  she  herself 
wanted.  She  was  not  being  looked  at  like 
so  many  odalisques  in  19th-century  paint- 
ing; she  was  doing  the  looking.  But  what 
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New  DVDs  from 
Franciscan  Communications 


Assisi  Pilgrimage 


Walking  in  Faith  with  Francis  and  Clare 

Written  and  directed  by  Greg  Friedman,  O.F.M. 

Every  year  thousands  of  pilgrims  descend  on  Assisi,  Italy,  birth- 
place of  Sts.  Francis  and  Clare,  eager  to  draw  on  the  rich  spiritual 
experience  that  such  a pilgrimage  affords. This  new  DVD  aims  to 
make  that  pilgrimage  experience  accessible  to  all. The  program 
allows  viewers  to  hear  the  stories  of  actual  pilgrims  who  have 
come  to  Assisi  and  to  visit  the  many  places  that  a modern  pilgrim 
would  go  to  in  Assisi  and  the  surrounding  region. 

Franciscan  Pilgrimage  guides,  including  authors  Murray  Bodo,  o.f.m., 
and  Roch  Niemier,  O.F.M.,  and  Clare  scholar  Margaret  Carney,  O.S.F., 
tell  the  stories  of  places  and  events  in  the  lives  of  Francis  and 
Clare  that  mark  the  pilgrims’  road.  Music  by  Franciscan  composer, 
Robert  M.  Hutmacher,  adds  a medieval  flavor. 

Special  features  include  interactive  maps,  timelines,  a detailed 
explanation  of  the  symbolism  in  the  Cross  of  San  Damiano,  and  a 
pilgrims’  dramatization  of  Clare’s  departure  from  wealth. 

This  is  a perfect  gift  for  anyone  who  has  a devotion  to  Francis 
and  Clare,  or  who  simply  wants  to  take  an  “armchair  tour”  of  this 
very  special  pilgrimage  destination.  Free  user’s  guide  available  on 
our  Web  site. 

Single  DVD,  120  minutes:  D 1 222  $29.95 


The  Mystery  of  Faith 

An  Introduction  to  Catholicism 

Father  Michael  Himes 


Father  Himes  introduces  viewers  to  the  “depth  dimension”  of  key 
Catholic  teachings.The  program  uses  acted  scenes,  artwork  and 
images  to  further  enhance  the  warm,  humorous  and  challenging 
presentation  of  Father  Himes. The  ten  programs  are: 

• Incarnation:  Shows  how  the  Incarnation  tells  us  as  much  about 
humanity  as  it  tells  us  about  God. 

• Trinity:  Shows  why  the  Trinity  is  not  simply  one  doctrine  among 
many  but  rather  is  the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine. 

• Tradition:  Explains  what  Tradition  is  and  how  it  is  a dynamic 
reality  within  contemporary  Catholicism. 

• Eucharist:  Explores  several  of  the  many  dimensions  of  Eucharist 
with  emphasis  on  Eucharist  as  the  “self  gift”  of  Jesus  Christ. 

• Salvation:  Renews  the  meaning  of  this  traditional  term  and 
shows  why  social  justice  is  essential  to  our  salvation. 

• Church:  Challenges  us  to  discover  what  it  means  to  be  Church 
today. 

• Reconciliation:  Demonstrates  the  power  of  the  sacrament  and 
tells  of  the  compassionate  love  of  God. 

• Baptism:  Explores  the  mystical  depth  of  the  sacrament  and 
offers  insights  into  Original  Sin. 

• Sacraments  ofVocation:  Shows  how  Matrimony  symbolizes  the 
deepest  dimension  of  the  God-human  relationship  and  gives  us  a 
new  appreciation  for  the  meaning  of  Holy  Orders. 

• Grace:  Helps  us  appreciate  the  presence  of  grace  in  all  we  do. 

Three  DVD  set,  209  minutes:  D 1 102  $49.95 


HOWTO  ORDER  PHONE  1-800-488-0488  (M-F,  Ta.m.-5:p.m„  Eastern)  FAX.  I -5 1 3-24 1 - 1 197  ONLINE  http://catalog.americancatholic.org 
MAIL  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press  28  W.  Liberty  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 


NEW  BOOKS 


John  the  Baptist 
Prophet  and  Disciple 
Alexander  J.  Burke,  Jr 
Alexander  Burke  pieces 
together  the  mystery  of 
this  well-known  disciple 
of  Jesus  covering  John’s 
preaching,  arrest  and 
execution,  his  role  in 
Eastern  and  Western 
Christian  Tradition,  and  the  many  paradoxes 
surrounding  him. 


“Burke’s  book  will  stimulate  interest  in,  and 
renewed  devotion  to,  John  the  Baptist  and,  one 
hopes,  even  further  research  into  the  person 
and  heritage  of  this  glorious  saint.” — Fr.  Joseph 
T.  Lienhard,  S.J.,  Professor  ofTheology,  Managing 
Editor,  Traditio,  Fordham  University 
B 1 6737  $17.95 


Saints  to  Lean  On 
Spiritual  Companions  for 
Illness  and  Disability 
Janice  McGrane,  s.s.j. 

Find  comfort  in  times  of 
illness  or  disability  with 
eleven  inspiring  and  faith- 
filled  spiritual  compan- 
ions: Blessed  Margaret  of 
Castello,  Julian  of 
Norwich,  Saint  Catherine  of  Genoa,  Saint 
Ignatius  Loyola,  Blessed  Kateri  Tekakwitha,  Saint 
Therese  of  Lisieux,  Venerable  Matt  Talbot, 

Caryll  Houselander,  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin, 
Thea  Bowman  and  Father  Pedro  Arrupe. 
McGrane  gives  a biographical  sketch  of  each 
spiritual  companion  and  then  shares  how  each 
companion  faced  adversity  in  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  pain.  B 1 6595  $13.95 


saints 
to  lear^on 
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When  God  Speaks 
Reflections  on  the  First 
Readings  of  the  Sunday 
Lectionary 

Archbishop  Daniel  E. 
Pilarczyk 

In  these  commentaries  on 
the  first  readings  of  the 
Sunday  Lectionary  for  all 
three  cycles,  Archbishop 
Pilarczyk  puts  the  reading  in  context,  discusses 
its  content  and  applications,  and  ends  with 
questions  for  discussion  and  reflection. 

“...a  reader-friendly  resource  that  provides 
succinct  historical  and  literary  background  on 
each  passage  and  an  abundance  of  leads  about 
how  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  text  intersects 
with  Christian  life  today.” — Fr.  Donald  Senior,  c.p. 
B 1 6623  $29.95 


Living  God’s  Justice 
Reflections  and  Prayers 
The  Roundtable 
Association  of  Diocesan 
Social  Action  Directors 
v Jesus  taught  us  to  pray  in 
such  a way  that  we  are 
always  mindful  of  the 
concerns  of  others.  Living 
God’s  Justice  draws  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages — from  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi  to  Pope  John  Paul  II, Thomas  a Kempis 
to  Mother  Teresa,  Saint  Augustine  to  Thea 
Bowman — and  reminds  us  that  we  are  all 
members  of  one  body,  one  church  and  others 
depend  upon  our  prayers  as  much  as  we 
depend  upon  theirs.  B 1 6742  $14.95 


WHEN  When  Ministry  Is 

MINISTRY  M«sy 

ISMESSY  Practical  Solutions  to 

. Difficult  Problems 

Richard  C.  Brown,  Ph.D. 

Mg  - | 

mr  iQ  I Greeley 

Brown  addresses  the 

major  causes  of  conflict 
within  parish  ministry — 
natural  personality  differences,  emotional  ill- 
ness and  sin. With  the  help  of  Scripture  and 
modern  psychology,  he  offers  solutions  to  con- 
flicts so  that  pastoral  ministers  can  free  them- 
selves from  fear  and  anxiety  in  their  daily  work 
and  bring  peace  to  church  ministries. 

B 1 6777  $12.95 


Sweet,  Sweet  Spirit 
Slvf£7-SP|RrI  Prayer  Services  from 
the  Black  Catholic 
Church 

Joseph  A.  Brown,  s.j.,  with 
Fernand  Cheri,  III,  O.F.M. 

Communal  prayer  in  the 
Black  Catholic  tradition 
I has  been  one  of  the 
most  creative  developments  in  the  last  half- 
century  of  liturgical  development. This  collec- 
tion of  prayer  services  from  the  Black  Catholic 
church  inspire  and  evangelize  and  will  enhance 
the  worship  experience  of  any  community. 
These  services  allow  for  “emotional,  effective, 
dramatic,  soulful  performance  in  worship.” 

B 1 6626  $9.95 


Do  We  Worship 
the  Same  God? 


Bible 


Do  We  Worship  the 
Same  God? 

Comparing  the  Bible  and 
the  Qur’an 

George  Dardess 


Priests,  Prophets 
and  Sages 

Catholic  Perspectives  on 
the  Old  Testament 
Leslie  J.  Hoppe,  O.F.M. 
What  should  we  call  the 
Old  Testament  and  what 
books  does  it  include? 
What  does  it  say  about 
God?  Are  the  Israelites 
really  the  “chosen  people”?  How  does  God 
speak?  Did  everything  in  the  Old  Testament 
really  happen?  Was  Jonah  really  swallowed  by  a 
great  fish?  What  about  all  the  violence?  Seeking 
to  help  bridge  the  gap  between  the  culture  of 
the  ancient  Israelites  and  ours  today.  Priests, 
Prophets  and  Sages  addresses  these  and  many 
other  commonly  asked  questions  about  the 
Old  Testament.  B 1 6697  $ 1 0.95 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


I Dardess  provides  a 
I wealth  of  information 
j about  the  teachings  of 
I both  Christianity  and 
Islam  to  help  readers  discern  if  Christians  and 
Muslims  worship  the  same  God.  He  gives  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  history  of  Islam, 
draws  parallels  between  Jesus  and  the  prophet 
Muhammad,  and  compares  what  the  Bible  and 
the  Qur’an  teach  about  creation,  Satan,  Jesus, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  prayer,  the  Jihad,  judgment, 
heaven  and  hell,  and  more.  B 1 673 1 $12.95 


MAIL:  Fill  in  the  information  on  the  last 
page  of  this  insert.  Mail  to: 

St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press, 

28  W.  Liberty  Street,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
PHONE:  1-800-488-0488,  M-F, 

8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

FAX:  1-5 1 3-241 -1 197 
INTERNET:  www.americancatholic.org 


From  Wild  Man  to 
Wise  Man 
Reflections  on  Male 
Spirituality 

Richard  Rohr;  O.F.M.,  with 
Joseph  Martos 

This  is  a major  revision 
of  Father  Rohr’s  classic 
work  The  Wild  Man’s 
Journey,  making  it  even 
s groups.  “Every  man  who 
seriously  desires  to  appreciate  masculinity  and 
to  face  reality,  his  own  soul,  his  place  in  the 
Gospel  and  in  society,  as  well  as  his  need  for 
conversion  and  growth  will  be  challenged  by 
this  book." — Pecos  Benedictine  Book  Nook 
B 1 6740  $12.95 


Wild  Man 


Wise  Man 


3YLE.  Apocalypse 

A Catholic  Perspective 
on  the  Book  of 
Revelation 

Stephen  C.  Doyle,  o.f.m. 

Doyle  uses  a three- 
pronged approach  to 
deciphering  the  Book  of 
Revelation:  examine  the 
text  in  light  of  its  original 
language,  understand  what  the  human  author 
meant  to  communicate,  and  determine  the  lit- 
erary form  used  and  its  influence  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text.  Each  chapter  begins  with  a pas- 
sage of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  followed  by  an 
explanation  that  searches  for  the  main  theme 
in  that  passage,  and  concludes  with  a reflection 
that  casts  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  text  for 
today.  B 1 657 1 $16.95 


Your  Spiritual  Garden 

. Tending  to  the  Presence 

of  God 

A Six-Week  Daily  Life 
Retreat 

Pegge  Bernecker 

The  Bible  is  rich  with 
garden  imagery — from 
the  creation  to  the  res- 
urrection and  many  parts 
in  between.  In  our  daily  lives  gardens  offer  us 
beauty  and  respite  in  the  hectic  and  chaotic 
world  around  us.  Bernecker  offers  a six-week 
retreat  designed  to  release  the  inner  gardener 
in  all  of  us.  Using  Scripture,  prayers,  meditation, 
physical  and  communal  activity,  as  well  as  par- 
ticipation in  the  Eucharist,  Bernecker  teaches  us 
to  tend  our  spiritual  gardens  and  ultimately  cul- 
tivate our  relationship  with  our  “Master 
Gardener.”  B 1 67 1 6 $12.95 


Doing  the  Right 
Thing  at  Work 
A Catholic’s  Guide  to 
Faith,  Business  and  Ethics 
James  L.  Nolan 
Doing  the  right  thing  at 
work  isn’t  always  easy, 
but  James  Nolan  helps 
the  Catholic  layperson 
succeed  in  doing  so 
everyday.  His  five-point  program  identifies  and 
helps  us  better  understand  what  drives  people 
in  the  workplace  and  what  motivates  a person 
to  do  the  right  thing.  Nolan  calls  on  readers  to 
examine  their  own  level  of  self-awareness,  to 
expand  their  horizons,  engage  with  others, 
build  community  and  finally  to  incorporate 
prayer  into  one’s  daily  life  and  in  the  work- 
place. B 1 6676  $12.95 


FRANCISCAN 


NEW! 

Francis  and  the  San 
Damiano  Cross 
Meditations  on  Spiritual 
Transformation 
Susan  Saint  Sing 
Susan  Saint  Sing  takes  you  on 
a journey  to  the  place  where 
Francis  prayed  before  the  San  Damiano  Cross 
and  began  his  quest  to  “rebuild”  the  church. 
These  meditations  not  only  detail  and  explain 
the  images  on  the  cross  itself,  but  they  explain 
the  powerful  message  of  the  cross — transfor- 
mation. B 1 6735  $9.95 


Francis  of  Assisi 
Writer  and  Spiritual  Master 
Thaddee  Matura,  O.F.M., 
Translated  by 
Paul  Lachance,  o.f.m. 
Foreword  by  Jean-Fran?ois 
Godet-Calogeras 
So  many  study  Francis’  life, 
yet  not  until  recently  have  theologians  begun 
to  take  seriously  Francis’  simple,  yet  powerful 
words  about  God,  the  Trinity  and  the  Christian 
journey. This  book  shows  how  this  simple  and 
uneducated  man  left  behind  a body  of  writing. 
B 1 6660  $7.95 


Being  Catholic 
How  We  Believe, 


Archbishop  Daniel  E. 
Pilarczyk 


Archbishop  Pilarczyk 
teaches  in  clear,  concise 
language  the  basic  beliefs 
and  practices  of  Catholics 
and  what  shapes  a 
Catholic’s  thinking.  In  three  parts:  Believing  (the 
great  mysteries  of  the  faith).  Practicing  (the 
sacraments,  prayer  and  traditions)  and  Thinking 
(how  to  apply  the  insights  of  faith  in  the  world), 
Pilarczyk  offers  thoughtful,  pastoral  and  heart- 
felt reflections  on  the  fundamental  teachings 
and  practices  of  Catholicism.  B 1 6708  $17.95 


Here  on  the  Way 
to  There 

A Catholic  Perspective 
on  Dying  and  What 
Follows 

William  H.  Shannon 


In  this  gentle,  witty  book, 
William  Shannon  tackles 
essential  questions.  How 
can  a mature  considera- 
tion of  death  contribute  to  a richer,  more 
complete  life?  How  can  we  face  the  inevitable 
(for  ourselves  and  others)  with  good  sense, 
dignity  and  faith?  What  do  we,  as  Catholics, 
believe  about  life  after  death?  B 1 6596  $1 2.95 


Francis  and  Clare  in 

Poetry 

An  Anthology 

Edited  by  Janet  McCann  and 
David  Craig;  Foreword  by 
Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 


This  is  a comprehensive  col- 
lection of  poems  written  by 
and  about  Saints  Francis  and  Clare  and 
includes  poems  by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, 
Thomas  Merton,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  William 
Wordsworth  and  more.  B 1 6635  $14.95 


The  Humility  of  God 
A Franciscan  Perspective 
Ilia  Delio,  o.s.f. 

This  is  the  first  extensive 
treatment  of  a Franciscan 
theology  of  divine  humility. 
Through  the  lens  of  St. 
Bonaventure’s  theology,  Ilia 
Delio  searches  for  God  today  “in  a fast-paced, 
scientific  world  that  in  many  ways  views  God 
as  an  unnecessary  hypothesis.”  B 1 6675  $13.95 


Visit  your  local  bookstore  or  order  direct.  See  the  back  page  of  this  insert  for  details. 


Adam’s  Return 
The  Five  Promises  of 
Male  Initiation 
Written  and  read  by 
Richard  Rohr 
Father  Rohr  unearths 
the  complexities  of  male  spiritual  maturation 
and  helps  us  to  understand  the  importance  of 
male  initiation  rituals  in  both  Western  culture 
and  the  church.  He  reintroduces  us  to  male 
wisdom  in  a way  that  will  engage  anyone  who 
is  a man,  who  is  mentoring  a young  man,  or 
who  wants  to  understand  men  better.  (See 
audio  presentations  on  the  next  page  by 
Richard  Rohr.)  7 CDs: Al 6769  $41.95 


The 

Autobiography  of 
Saint  Therese  of 
Lisieux 

The  Story  of  a Soul 
Translated  by  John 
Beevers;  Read  by  Sherry  Kennedy  Brownrigg 

St.  Therese  of  Lisieux,  the  Little  Flower,  was 
only  24  years  old  when  she  died  in  1897. 
Sharing  memories  from  early  childhood 
through  her  life  as  a Carmelite  nun, Therese 
opens  her  heart  to  us.  She  called  her  doctrine 
“the  little  way  of  spiritual  childhood,”  and  it  is 
based  on  her  complete  and  unshakeable  confi- 
dence in  God’s  love  for  us. 

5 CDs:  A 1 6809  $33.95 


United  States 
Catholic  Catechism 
for  Adults 
United  States 
Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops 

The  new  national  catechism  is  organized  in  a 
four-part  structure:  the  Creed,  the  Sacraments, 
Christian  Morality  and  the  Our  Father.  Each  of 
the  36  chapters  includes:  a story  of  faith,  a foun- 
dation and  application  of  the  teaching,  sidebars 
with  historical  information,  the  relationship  of  the 
teaching  to  our  culture,  questions  for  discussion, 
doctrinal  statements  and  prayers.This  engaging 
multimedia  presentation  brings  each  chapter  tc 
life  for  the  listener.  16  CDs:AI68l6  $59.95 


,uu  wilkes*  The  Seven  Secrets 
of  Successful 

SECRETS  I Catho,ics 

of  ■ Written  and  read  by 

SS'  I Paul  Wilkes 


f Catholics 

"" 1 Successful  Catholics 
stay  close  to  the  Eucharist,  are  members  of  a 
faith  community,  rely  on  their  conscience — but 
never  alone,  regularly  do  things  that  call  them 
out  of  themselves,  always  remember  that  God 
is  ultimately  merciful  and  forgiving,  recognize 
daily  opportunities  for  holiness  and  pray  regu- 
larly. 2 CDs:  A 1 6732  $22.95 


Gift  of  the  Red 
Bird 

The  Story  of  a Divine 
Encounter 

Written  and  read  by 
Paula  D’Arcy 


Gift  of  the  Red  Bird  tells  a story  of  extreme  loss 
and  of  looking  for  light  in  the  darkness.  When 
Paula  D’Arcy  lost  her  husband  and  baby  in  a 
car  crash,  she  began  an  inner  search  for  a faith 
that  was  stronger  than  fear.  Grief,  she  shows  us, 
is  an  ongoing  process.  3 CDs:  A 1 677 1 $24.95 


HENRI  J.M.  NOUWEN 


With  Burning 
Hearts 

A Meditation  on  the 
Eucharistic  Life 

Read  by 

Dan  Anderson,  o.f.m 


Nouwen  uses  the  story  of  the  disciples  on  their 
way  to  Emmaus  to  offer  us  a richer  understand- 
ing of  the  Eucharist.  2 CDs:  A 1 6707  $20.95 


Riding  jjP* 
’“Dragon 


Riding  the  Dragon 
10  Lessons  for  Inner 
Strength  in 
Challenging  Times 
Robert  J.  Wicks 
Read  by  Robert  J.  Wicks 
Drawing  on  Eastern  and  Western  traditions, 
Robert  Wicks  offers  help  with  life’s  difficulties — 
the  dragons  that  escape  from  the  cave.  In  this 
audiobook  you’ll  find  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment to  engage  your  problems  and  grow 
through  them,  to  ride  those  dragons  rather 
than  slay  them  or  drive  them  back  into  the 
cave.  3 CDs:  A 1 6754  $24.95 


FRANCIS 


Francis:The 
Journey  and  the 
Dream 

Written  and  read  by 
Murray  Bodo,  o.f.m. 

In  this  classic  work 


Murray  Bodo  presents  a Francis  of  Assisi  who 
is  alive  and  appealing  to  the  contemporary 
reader.  It’s  a book  to  use  for  meditation  and 
one  that  every  follower  of  the  Gospel  life  will 
want  to  have  on  hand  for  the  journey. 

4 CDs:AI68l9  $29.95 


Forgotten  Among 
the  Lilies 
Learning  to  Love 
Beyond  Our  Fears 
Ronald  Rolheiser;  o.M.l. 
Read  by  Jim  Luken 
“This  book  is  for  those  who  struggle  to  make  this 
life,  such  as  it  is,  enough.  It  is  for  those  who  ache 
to  be  outside  themselves,  with  their  headaches 
and  heartaches  forgotten  among  the  lilies.  It  is 
dedicated  to  those  who  struggle  with  restless- 
ness, guilt  and  obsessions. ...  and  who  struggle  to 
feel  the  consolation  of  God,”  writes  Rolheiser. 

7 CDs:  A 1 67 1 4 $41.95 


Scarred  By  Struggle 
Transformed  By 
Hope 

Written  and  read  by 
Joan  D.  Chittister 

Building  on  the  biblical 
story  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  God  and  on  the 
story  of  her  own  battle  with  life-changing  disap- 
pointment, Sister  Joan  explores  the  landscape  oi 
suffering  and  hope.  5 CDs:AI6750  $33.95 


In  the  Name  of 
Jesus 

Reflections  on 
Christian  Leadership 

Read  by 

Murray  Bodo,  o.f.m. 

Nouwen  uses  insights  from  two  Gospel  sto- 
ries— Jesus’  temptation  in  the  desert  and 
Peter’s  call  to  be  a shepherd — to  teach  about 
Christian  leadership.  Single  CD:AI68I2  $16.95 


Reaching  Out 
jjjjjjj  Three  Movements  on 
gjml  the  Spiritual  Life 

Read  by  Paul  Smith 


In  this  classic  work 
Nouwen  describes 
three  movements  in  our  search  for  union 
with  God.  4 CDs: Al 6796  $29.95 


Visit  your  local  bookstore  or  order  direct,  see  the  back  page  of  this  insert  for  details. 


AUDIO  PRESENTATIONS  BY  RICHAlW^OHR.o.F.r 


RICHARD  ROHR 


NEW  ON  CD! 
Richard  Rohr  on 
Transformation 
Collected  Talks: 
Volume  One 
Rohr  develops 
aspects  of  transfor- 
mation in  four  talks:  Jesus:  Forgiving  Victim, 
Transforming  Savior, The  Spirituality  of 
Imperfection.The  Maternal  Face  of  God,  and 
Dying:  We  Need  It  for  Life. 

4 CDs:A6320  $29.95 


RICHARD  ROHR 


NEW  ON  CD! 
Richard  Rohr 
on  Scripture 
Collected  Talks: 
Volume  Two 
Rohr  develops 
themes  based  in 
the  Scriptures  in  four  talks:  Faith  in  Exile: 

Biblical  Spirituality  for  Our  Times,  Hearing  the 
Wisdom  of  Jesus, The  Parables:  Letting  Jesus 
Teach  Us,  and  Love  Your  Enemy: The  Gospel 
Call  to  Nonviolence.  4 CDs:  A6340  $29.95 

•‘tTcLIPHERt 
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RICHARD  ROHR 

1 

V 

Men  | 
Vomen  m 

NEW  ON  CD! 
Men  and 
Women 
The  Journey  of 
Spiritual 
Transformation 
Richard  Rohr;  o.f.m. 
Men  in  midlife  approach  a crisis  of  limitation 
that  shows  a man  that  he  can’t  have  it  all.  It  is  a 
process  of  letting  go.  Women  begin  to  ascend 
and  acknowledge  their  power,  their  inner 
strength.  2 CDs:A6950  $ 1 9.95 

NEW  ON  CD! 
Letting  Go 
A Spirituality  o 
Subtraction 
Richard  Rohr;  O.F.M. 
In  our  culture  “the 
good  life”  means 
getting  more.  Rohr  challenges  listeners  to  sub- 
tract— to  release  whatever  hinders  us  from 
following  Christ.  8 CDs:A42IO  $37.95 


RICHARD  ROHR 

a 


Spirituality  and  the  12  Steps 


NEW  ON  CD! 
Breathing 
UnderWater 
Spirituality  and  the 
1 2 Steps 

Richard  Rohr;  o.f.m. 

Rohr  identifies  the 
12-Step  program  as  the  “truly  authentic 
American  contribution  to  spirituality.” 

2 CDs:  AO  1 60  $22.95 


NEW  ON  CD! 
Rebuild  the 
Church 

Richard  Rohr;  o.f.m. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
was  called  by  Jesus 
to  “rebuild  my 
Church.”  Rohr  invites  us  to  rebuild  the  Church 
in  the  Third  Millennium.  5 CDs:  A63 10  $33.95 


ORDER  FORM 


Four  Convenient  Ways  to  Order 

MAIL  Fill  in  order  information  (quantity,  method  of  payment  and  shipping  name  and 
address).  Mail  to  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press,  28  W.  Liberty  Street,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
PHONE  1-800-488-0488  M-F,  8:00  a.m.to  5:00  p.m.  FAX  1-5 1 3-241-1  197 
OR  ORDER  ONLINE  AT  http://catalog.americancatholic.org 


QUANTITY 

ORDER  NUMBER 

TITLE 

PRICE 

TOTAL 

* SHIPPING  CHARGES 

$20.00  and  Under  $5.00 

$20.01  - $49.99  $6.00 

$50.00  - $99.99  $7.00 

$ 1 00.00  and  up  $9.00 

Subtotal 

Shipping* 

OH  residents  add  6.50%  sales  tax 

Ml  residents  add  6%  use  tax 

TOTAL 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  (CHOOSE  ONE.) 

O Please  bill  my  parish,  school  or  other  institution  at  the 
address  below. 

O Please  bill  my  credit  card. 

O MasterCard  OVisa 

NAME  (as  it  appears  on  card) 

ACCOUNT  NUMBER 


EXPIRATION  DAYTIME  PHONE 

DATE  OF  CARD  (in  case  we  have  a question  about  your  order) 


SIGNATURE 

O Payment  enclosed.  Please  enclose  payment  plus  shipping 


SHIP  AND  BILL  TO: 

NAME 


INSTITUTION  (if  applicable). 

ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE/ZIP 

PHONE  NUMBER 


1ST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER  PRESS 


Visit  your  local  bookstore  or  order  direct. 


Meet  Fulton 
Sheen 

Beloved  Preacher 
and  Teacher  of  the 
Word 

Janel  Rodriguez 
Foreword  by  Father 
Andrew  Apostoli,  C.F.R. 

Provides  a readable  and 
lively  biography  of  pop- 
ular television  preacher 
Bishop  Fulton  Sheen. 

T 1 6709  $9.99 


Does  the  Bible 
Really  Say  That? 

Discovering 
Catholic  Teaching  in 
Scripture 

Patrick  Madrid 

Presents  the  biblical 
roots  of  a host  of 
Church  doctrines  and 
practices. 

T 1 6774  $13.99 


Last  Words 

Final  Thoughts  of 
Catholic  Saints  and 
Sinners 

Paul  Thigpen 

Lists  by  theme  the 
informative  and  enter- 
taining last  words  of 
hundreds  of  famous 
Catholics. 

T 1 6724  $14.99 


God’s 

Doorkeepers 

Padre  Pio, 

Solanus  Casey  & 
Andre  Bessette 

Joel  Schorn 

Explores  the  inspiring 
lives  of  Padre  Pio, 
Solanus  Casey  and 
Andre  Bessette. 

T 1 6699  $12.99 


BIBLE 
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Blessed  are  the 
Bored  in  Spirit 

A Young  Catholic’s 
Search  for  Meaning 

Mark  Hart 

Offers  young  Catholics 
a positive  and  trans- 
forming vision  of 
Catholic  teaching  and 
practice. 

T 1 6677  $1  1.99 


Walk  Humbly 
With  Your  God 

Simple  Steps  to  a 
Virtuous  Life 

Fr.  Andrew  Apostoli,  c.f.r. 

Illuminates  Jesus’  com- 
mand to  pray  constant- 
ly and  to  follow  in  the 
way  of  the  cross. 

T 1 6759  $13.99 


Mary,  in  Her 
Own  Words 

The  Mother  of  God 
in  Scripture 

Father  Gary  Caster 

Plumbs  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  few 
words  spoken  by  Mary 
in  the  Gospels. 

T 1 6790  $10.99 


The  Authentic 
Catholic  Woman 

Genevieve  Kineke 

Invites  women  to  con- 
sider the  Church,  the 
Bride  of  Christ,  as  the 
model  for  Catholic 
womanhood. 

T 1 6768  $13.99 


The  Passion  of 
the  Lamb 

The  Self-Giving 
Love  of  Jesus 

Thomas  Acklin,  o.s.B., 
Foreword  by  Scott  Hahn 

Reflects  on  God’s 
unconditional  love  for 
us  and  our  response. 

T 1 6743  $12.99 


At  your  bookseller  or  direct: 

1-800-488-0488  (M-F,  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Eastern) 

http://catalog.americancatholic.org 
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did  she  see,  what  was  the  point  of  the 
screen,  and  why  did  this  picture  suggest  so 
much  that  it  did  not  explain? 

Throughout  her  career  as  poet,  mem- 
oirist and  professor,  Hampl  has  pursued 
these  questions,  “shadowing”  Matisse’s 
life  and  canvases  in  search  of  the  answers, 
collecting  postcards  of  his  work  as  if  they 
were  baseball  cards.  As  in  her  earlier 
books,  the  search  is  never  merely  intellec- 
tual, nor  does  it  stop  with  Matisse.  She 
takes  us  to  France,  to  the  Holy  Land,  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Sufi  poet  Rumi  in  the 
Anatolian  plains  and  back  to  her  native  St. 
Paul.  She  shifts  time  and  genres  easily, 
from  childhood  to  the  present,  from  art 
history  and  theory  to  biography,  travel- 
ogue and  personal  journal. 

Along  the  way  we  are  treated  to  fasci- 
nating bits  of  information  on  earlier  artists 
and  other  travelers,  as  well  as  ideas  that 
counter  current  stereotypes.  Defending  the 
maligned  “tourist”  (self-defense?),  Hampl 
claims  that  “to  be  elsewhere  is  the  homely 
version  of  the  transcendence  sought  by 
artists.”  Defending  “decoration,”  consid- 
ered second-rate  by  art  critics,  she  argues 
that  Matisse’s  love  of  decoration  is  dedicat- 
ed to  a beauty  that  unites  the  desires  of  the 


rich  with  faithfulness  to  the  products  of  the 
hard-working  poor,  like  the  weavers  among 
whom  he  had  grown  up. 

She  follows  her  artist  to  the  edge  of 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  had  come  to 
escape  the  cold,  restrictive  north  of 
Picardy  in  search  of  the  sun,  like  so  many 
others:  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Virginia 
Woolf,  Thomas  Mann.  Hampl  tells  us 
that  she  is  writing  this  memoir  in  coastal 
Cassis,  in  the  home  of  the  grandson  of 
railroad  tycoon  James  T.  Hill  of  St.  Paul, 
donated  as  a residence  for  artists  and  writ- 
ers. Now  we  begin  to  understand  how  her 
seemingly  disparate  stories,  biographical 
snapshots,  travel  details  and  memories 
from  childhood  connect  with  one  another. 

Jerome  Hill  had  come  here  to  escape 
his  own  restrictive  North.  Among  his 
finest  creations  was  the  Academy  Award- 
winning autobiographical  “Film  Portrait” 
(1971)  in  which  his  real  St.  Paul  voice 
reached  Hampl  “like  a personal  letter,”  an 
intimate  communication  such  as  she  had 
never  experienced  before  in  a movie.  So 
did  the  voice  of  her  favorite  “pagan”  saint, 
the  doomed  short  story  writer  Katherine 
Mansfield,  who  had  lived  nearby  before 
her  final  illness  forced  her  to  leave.  As  a 


young  girl  Hampl  was  introduced  to  the 
intensely  personal  quality  of  Mansfield’s 
Letters  and  Journals  by  the  only  mother  in 
St.  Paul  who  spoke  about  such  things  with 
her  own  authority. 

Hampl’s  tribute  to  Mansfield’s 
courage  and  brilliance  as  a writer  is  not 
fashionable  and  hence  all  the  more  wel- 
come. Hampl  learned  from  her  to  trust 
the  “wisdom  of  brevity  and  ellipsis.”  In 
Mansfield’s  words,  “The  truth  is,  one  can 
get  only  so  much  into  a story”;  there  is 
always  a sacrifice.  Mansfield  confessed  she 
could  capture  only  “glimpses”  in  her  own 
work,  but  Hampl  sees  that  in  her  stress  on 
the  role  of  consciousness  in  creation  itself, 
Mansfield  has  captured  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  modem  writing. 

She  understands  now  why  Matisse’s 
paintings  are  so  much  more  moving  than 
those  of  19th-century  painters  like 
Eugene  Delacroix  and  Jean-Auguste- 
Dominique  Ingres,  who  paint  similar  sub- 
jects. He  was  never  simply  portraying 
“subjects”;  he  was  sharing  his  intense  per- 
ception of  the  living  world  “in  order  to 
attest  to  what  is.”  His  shards  of  fabric  like 
the  blue  screen,  omnipresent  in  his  work, 
suggest  the  same  short  but  ecstatic 
glimpses  Mansfield  experienced.  And  we 
begin  to  see  how  Hampl’s  memoir  mirrors 
those  of  her  “secular  saints”  with  its  own 
shards,  film  clips  and  glimpses. 

And  though  Blue  Arabesque  is  sprin- 
kled with  clues  that  her  Catholic  faith 
“bedevils  her,”  this  pilgrimage  in  search  of 
the  sublime  is  a spiritual  one.  Strong, 
independent  nuns  provide  a frame.  First 
comes  the  contemplative  who  surprised 
the  author  by  saying  leisure  was  the  most 
important  element  in  her  life:  “It  takes 
time  to  do  this.”  It  is  hard  to  pray  and  hard 
to  turn  the  leisure  that  allows  for  painting 
“merely  beautiful”  things  into  the  highly 
disciplined  “divine  nonchalance”  of 
Matisse’s  art.  Though  there  is  hardly  any 
explicit  reference  to  religion,  the  attentive 
reader  will  discover  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  in  this  memoir,  which  marks  it  as  an 
even  deeper  penetration  of  the  divine 
mystery  than  Hampl’s  earlier  Virgin  Time. 
Meeting  the  nun  who  was  Matisse’s  last 
model  at  the  chapel  at  Vence  that  he  cre- 
ated for  her,  she  sees  a Moroccan  door  to 
the  confessional  and  recognizes  it  as  the 
parallel  of  his  blue  screen.  It  is  a door  to  a 
tiny  room  where  “you  tell  the  truth  and 
are  forgiven.” 
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Much  is  left  for  the  reader  to  consider 
and  pursue  after  reading  this  joy-filled  and 
intriguing  book.  Sally  Cunneen 

‘Do  the  Right 
Thing,’  He  Says 

Deporting  Our  Souls 

Values,  Morality,  and  Immigration 
Policy 

By  Bill  Ong  Hing 

Cambridge  Univ.  Press.  224p  $28.99 
ISBN  0521864925 

These  days,  as  I,  a citizen  by  right  of  birth 
of  the  United  States  and  Ireland,  wheel  my 
grandson,  Navid,  a citizen  by  right  of  birth 
of  the  United  States  and  Iran,  through  my 
local  shopping  mall,  I look  about  at  people 
of  all  shades  and  shapes  and  combinations, 
wishing  a world  of  justice  and  harmony  for 
them,  for  me  and  for  mine,  and  for  my 
Navid.  Obviously,  I approach  a book  on 
“values,  morality,  and  immigration  policy” 
with  considerable  interest. 

Bill  Ong  Hing,  professor  of  law  and 
Asian-American  studies  and  director  of  the 
legal  clinical  programs  at  the  University  of 
California,  Davis,  begins  and  ends 
Deporting  Our  Souk  with  the  same  story  and 
with  the  same  message.  He  notes  the 
intense  arguments  throughout  the  United 
States  about  the  immigration  situation  and 
proposed  policies  to  address  it.  He  points 
out  that  the  resistance  to  immigration  and 
to  immigrants  is  often  steeped  in  hostility 
and  hysteria,  indeed  in  racism.  Instead  of 
real  and  metaphorical  walls,  he  would  have 
Americans  meet  the  newcomers  in  their 
midst,  even  illegal  aliens,  with  welcome 
wagons  and  parades. 

Hing  takes  up  the  immigration  issue 
under  four  main  headings:  worries  about 
illegal  immigration,  the  deportation  of 
immigrants  convicted  of  crimes,  the  legisla- 
tive attack  on  family  unification  programs 
and  the  appeal  to  national  security  concerns 
in  limiting  immigration.  Under  each  head- 
ing, he  provides  abundant  information  in 
the  way  of  statistics,  summaries  of  the  rele- 
vant laws  and  proposed  laws  within  a his- 
torical context,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  leg- 
islation, as  well  as  many  anecdotes  that  give 
flesh  to  his  discussions. 

The  centerpiece  of  Hing’s  chapter  on 
illegal  immigration  is  President  George  W. 


Bush’s  proposal  of  Jan.  7,  2004,  which 
attempts  to  thread  a way  between  positions 
on  the  left  (pro-immigration)  and  the  right 
(anti-immigration).  The  critical  aspect  of 
the  proposal  was  a new  guest  worker  pro- 
gram and  a way  of  regularizing  current 
undocumented  immigrants  without  grant- 
ing amnesty.  Hing  himself  is,  on  the  whole, 
sympathetic  to  this  plan,  although  he  would 
favor  a straightforward  legalization  policy. 
In  his  epilogue,  he  also  makes  clear  that  he 
opposes  punishing  those  who  cross  the  bor- 
ders without  documentation  or  those  who 
help  them,  by  denying  benefits  like  food 
stamps  to  undocumented  immigrants  and 
penalizing  those  who  employ  them. 

The  book’s  title,  Deporting  Our  Souk, 
comes  from  the  heading  of  the  second 
chapter,  on  the  treatment  of  even  legal 
immigrants  found  guilty  of  criminal  activi- 
ty. Increasingly,  federal  law  requires  depor- 
tation of  noncitizens  who  commit  serious 
crimes,  especially  recidivists.  Often  the 
people  deported  have  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  countries  of  origin,  and  the 
proceedings  against  them  occur  years  after 
the  crimes  committed,  after  spending  time 
in  prison  and  a thoroughgoing  rehabilita- 
tion. It  is  here  that  Hing  makes  the  most 


use  of  his  storytelling  ability  to  bring  the 
reader  to  see  the  unfairness  of  this  deporta- 
tion strategy  in  many  cases.  What  he  calls 
for  is  a strategy  that  would  take  into 
account  the  real-life  situations  of  the  people 
who  run  into  trouble  with  the  law  and  the 
inadequate  resources  devoted  to  integrat- 
ing immigrants,  particularly  refugees,  into 
our  society.  In  the  case  of  refugees,  we  can- 
not simply  admit  and  forget. 

For  decades,  immigration  policy  had 
given  preference  to  reuniting  families. 
Although  this  preference  remains  in  effect, 
it  has  come  under  criticism  in  the  name  of 
evenhandedness  and  economic  utility. 
Why  prefer  someone’s  parent  or  sibling 
instead  of  anyone  else,  especially  instead  of 
someone  who  would  bring  special  talents  to 
society?  And  if  we  give  parents  and  siblings 
a preference,  don’t  we  set  up  an  unending 
chain  of  admission  claims?  Hing  maintains 
that  seeing  immigrants  as  human  beings 
means  seeing  them  precisely  as  people  who 
have  flesh  and  blood  relationships  with  oth- 
ers. Ignoring  these  relationships  means 
treating  people  as  isolated  units. 

Hing  does  not  minimize  national 
security  concerns  after  the  terrorist  attacks 
of  Sept.  11,  2001,  but  he  believes  that  the 
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“A  vital  study  of  the  earliest  voice  in  the  New 
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key  to  addressing  these  concerns  lies  in  a 
more  open  society  rather  than  in  a more 
closed  and  restrictive  one.  He  points  out 
that  most  of  the  9/1 1 terrorists  were  in  the 
United  States  legally  and  that  the  undocu- 
mented terrorists  involved  that  day  could 
be  counted  on  one  hand.  An  open  society 
where  people,  even  those  here  illegally, 
have  identities  through  their  workplaces, 
through  driver’s  licenses,  through  receiv- 
ing schooling  and  health  care,  and  where 
they  feel  respected  by  their  neighbors  and 
their  government,  would  be  a society  with 
fewer  of  the  grievances  that  lead  to  crime 
and  terrorism  and  one  in  which  there  will 
be  more  cooperation  in  securing  safety  for 
everyone. 

Deporting  Our  Souls  does  not,  as  the 
subtide  might  lead  one  to  think,  sketch 
out  a formal  ethical  theory.  Hing  makes 
the  discussion  of  values  and  morality  a part 
of  his  chapters  on  particular  problems. 
Throughout  he  speaks  out  against  dehu- 
manizing and  demonizing  people  who 
struggle  to  enter  the  United  States  with 
the  same  motives  and  desires  as  everyone 
else,  and  he  calls  for  an  approach  to  immi- 
gration that  would  balance  the  antiseptic 
justice  of  uniformity  with  a relational  jus- 
tice fit  for  human  beings  governing 
through  and  governed  by  policy. 

I think  that  Hing  is  ethically  on  the 
mark  in  this  informative  book.  My  two 
criticisms  would  be,  first,  that  he  himself 
tends  to  demonize  those  who  worry  about 
the  influx  of  undocumented  immigrants 
and,  second,  that  he  has  no  plan  for  regu- 
lating the  influx.  A just  and  harmonious 
society  will  require  good  laws  well  applied; 
anything  else  will  make  for  more  conflict 
and  injustice.  Michael  J.  Kerlin 
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Being  Catholic  in  the  World  Today 


' You  shall  love 
your  neighbor 
as  yourself/ 

• LEVITICUS  19:18 

These  words  of  scripture  are  as 
meaningful  today  as  ever. 

As  Catholics,  we  know  that  we’re  all 
part  of  one  human  family.  And  to  family, 
our  hearts  must  never  be  closed. 

Yet,  the  demands  on  our  love  may 
seem  more  than  we  can  give.  The  needs 
of  the  world  may  seem  beyond  any  one 
person’s  reach. 


Right  now,  we’re  leading  a five-agency 
consortium  that’s  getting  life-saving 
antiretroviral  medicine  where  it’s 
desperately  needed  in  Africa,  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  We 
estimate  one  in  four  persons  living  with 
HIV/AIDS  overseas  today  is  receiving 
care  through  a Catholic  institution. 

With  your  help,  our  faith  can  do 
even  more. 

The  world  is  not  beyond  your  grasp. 
Together,  we  can  make  a great  difference. 


The  face  of  HIV/AIDS  might  he  a face  around  the  world, 
next  door,  or  in  the  mirror.  CRS  has  AIDS  programming 
in  nearly  50  countries  across  Africa,  and  the  hardest-hit 
regions  of  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Thanks  to  CRS, 
people  like  Luz,  who  is  living  with  HIV/AIDS  in 
Guatemala,  can  enjoy  renewed  hope  and  dignity. 


But  there  is  a way  to  fulfill  our  faith. 
There  is  a way  to  help. 

We  are  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
the  official  international  humanitarian  § 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  community. 

For  over  60  years,  in  nearly  100 
countries,  we’ve  given  people  hope 
through  assistance  where  it’s  needed 
most.  And  94  cents  of  every  dollar  we  1 
spend  goes  to  programs  that  help  the  | 
people  we  serve. 
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or  therapist.  A practitioner  with  a deep 
sense  of  spirituality  who  considers  heal- 
ing an  encounter  with  the  divine  will  not 
blame  us  for  our  bad  habits,  will  not  be 
repulsed  by  what  illness  does  to  our  bod- 
ies, will  not  give  up  on  us  when  treat- 
ments do  not  work  and  will  see  in  us  the 
opportunity  to  serve  God. 

Sulmasy  takes  his  title  from  the  spir- 
itual sung  in  his  Harlem  parish: 

There  is  a balm  in  Gilead 

To  make  the  wounded  whole. 

There  is  a balm  in  Gilead 

To  heal  the  sin-sick  soul. 

In  this  case  the  wounded,  sin-sick 
soul  does  not  belong  to  patients  but  to 
physicians  and  other  health  practitioners 
who  are  in  need  of  wholeness  and  heal- 
ing. The  book  explores  the  relationship 
between  healing  and  spirituality,  diag- 
noses the  problem  of  a broken  spirit  and 
prescribes  a course  of  spiritual  treat- 
ment. In  the  process,  the  author  brings 
us  readings  from  Scripture  and  litera- 
ture, poetry  and  prayers.  He  relays  the 
hopeful  message  that  God’s  love  and 
grace  can  bring  needed  healing. 

Sulmasy  says  that  as  a group,  physi- 
cians and  their  colleagues  seem  to  have 
lost  their  way.  Despite  medical  advances 
within  the  past  50  years,  health  care 
workers  are  among  the  most  dissatisfied 
of  all  professionals  in  America  today. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  the  success  of 
medical  science  itself.  “We  physicians 
have  become  too  taken  up  with  our  own 
success.. .and  have  begun  to  harbor  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  health  care  prob- 
lem that  science  can’t  solve.”  Patients, 
too,  erroneously  believe  that  all  can  be 
cured. 

But  “technology  has  begun  to  bite 
back,”  he  tells  us.  Cures  are  causing  new 
illnesses.  Patients  often  feel  depersonal- 
ized or  imprisoned  by  the  technology  that 
was  supposed  to  free  them.  Practitioners 
may  feel  more  like  mechanics  than  heal- 
ers. 

The  financing  of  health  care  raises 
another  set  of  problems.  Self-interest  is  on 
the  rise  with  competition  for  health  care 
dollars,  and  physicians,  once  held  in  the 
highest  esteem,  “stand  accused  of  having 
spent  other  people’s  money  wantonly  for 
decades.”  Worse  still  for  the  spirit,  the  sys- 
tem invites  lies  to  insurance  companies  to 
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get  needed  coverage. 

“Many  physicians  today  are  in  a state 
similar  to  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Lost. 
Buried  in  mounds  of  paper.  Hurt,  because 
their  patients  no  longer  trust  them. 
Dissatisfied,  because  their  practices  have 
become  so  depersonalized.  Bewildered, 
wondering  how  it  all  could  have  hap- 
pened.” 

Sulmasy  uses  the  Gospels  and  a deep 
understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  healing  and  spirituality  to  sug- 
gest a course  of  treatment:  recover  the 
sense  that  each  encounter  with  a patient 
is  an  encounter  with  God  and  treat  all 
patients  with  reverent  attentiveness;  be 
humble,  remember  that  one’s  talent  and 
the  power  to  heal  come  from  God;  and 
recommit  to  health  care  as  a service, 
showing  love  for  patients  because  every 
one  was  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  Gospel,  he  believes,  can  inspire 
health  care  professionals.  The  story  of  the 
man  born  blind  (John  9:1^11)  suggests  we 
ask  ourselves  if  we  have  been  “blind  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor... deaf  to  the  cries  of 
patients  in  pain... and  mute  in  the  face  of 
growing  immorality  of  our  professions.” 
The  healing  miracles  remind  us  that  heal- 


ing is  ultimately  the  restoration  of  right 
relationships,  including  the  relationships 
with  patients. 

The  Beatitudes  (Matt  5:1-12),  too, 
have  lessons  for  health  care  professionals 
who  may  feel  like  the  downtrodden  Jews 
for  whom  they  were  written. 

“Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit...”  and 
“Blessed  are  those  who  mourn...”  teach 
that  in  the  face  of  loss  of  income,  prestige, 
power  and  autonomy,  God  is  still  present. 

“Blessed  are  the  meek...”  reminds 
health  professionals  to  be  respectful  and 
compassionate,  not  taking  out  frustration 
on  patients  or  others. 

“Blessed  are  those  who  hunger...” 
tells  practitioners  to  fight  against  injustice 
in  the  health  care  system. 

“Blessed  are  the  merciful...”  urges 
physicians  and  others  to  “forgive  them- 
selves, their  patients,  their  government, 
and  even  insurers.” 

“Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart...”  and 
“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers...”  remind 
us  that  the  best  way  to  cleanse  the  human 
heart  of  impurities  such  as  pride,  greed 
and  cynicism  and  to  find  peace  in  the 
chaos  of  the  health  care  system  is  through 
prayer  and  grace. 


Finally,  “Blessed  are  the  persecut- 
ed...” admonishes  today’s  practitioners 
that  their  professions  have  weathered 
worse  before.  They  are  harassed  only  by 
bureaucrats,  and  “no  one  is  feeding  doc- 
tors and  nurses  to  lions.” 

A Balm  for  Gilead  is  a pleasure  to  read, 
because  it  inspires  and  reaffirms  that  faith 
can  properly  be  incorporated  into  medical 
and  health  care  practice.  Friar  Sulmasy 
tells  us  that  the  Franciscan  way  is  to  show, 
not  say,  and  this  book  is  at  its  best  when 
he  presents  stories  from  his  medical  prac- 
tice. He  is  a natural  storyteller,  and  I 
wished  for  more.  But  he  is  also  a gifted 
poet  and  writes  wonderful  prayers.  The 
following,  for  example,  is  excerpted  from 
a residency  graduation  prayer: 

We  ask  your  grace  that  we  may  nev- 
er consider  our 

Intelligence  to  be  sufficient  without 
fervor ; 

Knowledge  without  awe ; 

Counseling  without  respect; 

Examination  without  reverence; 

Diagnosis  without  meaning; 

Prognosis  without  hope; 

Therapy  without  compassion. 
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What  more  could  we  want  from  those 
who  take  care  of  us?  Julie  Trocchio 
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The  Conservative  Soul  is  a dense,  passionate 
argument  for  a simple  thesis:  In  the 
United  States,  true  conservatism  has  been 
hijacked  by  the  forces  of  fundamentalism, 
rendering  the  Republican  Party  increas- 
ingly unacceptable  to  principled  conserva- 
tives. In  Andrew  Sullivan’s  narrative,  fun- 
damentalism represents  not  an  extreme  of 
conservatism,  but  rather  its  denial. 
Fundamentalists  claim  to  know  the  single 
truth  with  certainty;  conservatives  believe 
that  knowledge  is  at  best  provisional.  The 
fundamentalist  mind-set  abhors  doubt; 
the  conservative  celebrates  it  as  the  human 
use  of  reason.  The  fundamentalist  sees 
morality  and  faith  as  propositional,  orga- 
nized around  dogmatic  truths  and  rigid 


laws;  the  conservative  sees  them  as  forms 
of  learned  practice,  as  habits  of  the  heart. 

The  conservative  favors  limited  gov- 
ernment; the  fundamentalist  insists  on  a 
robustly  interventionist  government  act- 
ing with  paternalistic  intent.  The  conser- 
vative favors  limiting  government  through 
constitutions  that  mediate  among  differ- 
ing beliefs  and  faiths  through  common 
means  and  procedures  rather  than  shared 
ends  or  purposes.  The  conservative  distin- 
guishes between  public  and  private;  the 
fundamentalist  insists  on  the  application 
of  public  principles  to  private  life,  using 
coercion  as  needed.  The  conservative 
insists  on  the  separation  of  church  and 
state;  the  fundamentalist  rejects  this  as  a 
form  of  dogmatic  secularism. 
Fundamentalists  believe  in  foreign  policy 
as  “great  crusades”  guided  by  “grand 
notions  of  history”  and  “utopian  fan- 
tasies”; conservatives  see  foreign  policy  as 
a sober  matter  of  self-defense  and  the 
abatement  of  violence  in  a mostly  anarchic 
international  system.  The  conservative 
distinguishes  between  earth  and  heaven; 
the  fundamentalist  yearns  for,  and  wants 
to  accelerate,  the  coming  of  heaven  on 
earth.  Above  all,  the  true  conservative 
reveres  individual  freedom,  conscience 


and  choice,  while  the  fundamentalist  sees 
them  as  adversaries  of  what  is  known,  with 
certainty,  to  be  Good  and  True. 

Sullivan,  senior  editor  at  The  New 
Republic,  has  certainly  captured  a defining 
element  of  contemporary  American  poli- 
tics. The  Republican  Party  of  2006  is 
dominated  by  religious  conservatives  far 
more  than  was  the  party  Gerald  Ford  and 
Ronald  Reagan  vied  to  control  30  years 
ago,  and  the  influence  of  these  conserva- 
tives has  been  deeply  felt  in  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  policy. 

Oddly  (for  a well-trained  political 
philosopher  and  serious  Catholic), 
Sullivan  runs  into  more  difficulties  at  the 
level  of  theory  and  theology.  Let  me 
begin  where  he  does,  with  conservatism. 
Sullivan  declares,  sensibly  enough,  that 
the  “need  to  conserve”  is  the  “essence  of 
any  conservatism.”  But  he  fails  to  draw 
the  obvious  inference,  that  conservatism 
will  therefore  be  a local  matter.  Because 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  dif- 
ferent traditions,  the  substance  of  what 
British  and  American  conservatives  seek 
to  conserve  will  differ  accordingly. 
Because  the  idea  of  rights  as  both 
unalienable  and  self-evident,  which 
Sullivan  spurns  as  pertaining  to  liberal- 
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ism  rather  than  conservatism,  is  woven 
into  American  tradition,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  American  conservatives  did  not 
rise  to  its  defense,  as  many  do. 

In  a similar  vein,  Sullivan  insists  that 
“all  conservatism  begins  with  loss”;  the 
hope  (often  against  hope)  of  resisting  loss 
by  slowing  if  not  stopping  change  is  what 
motivates  the  desire  to  conserve.  Again,  a 
plausible  if  not  original  proposition.  But 
Sullivan  does  not  take  the  next  and  neces- 
sary step.  He  does  not  ask  whether  the 
skepticism  he  embraces  and  the  freedom 
he  endorses  are  consistent  with  the 
impulse  to  conserve,  or  undermine  it. 
Socrates,  whom  Sullivan  invokes  along 
with  Montaigne  as  the  archetype  of  the 
reasonable  skeptic,  was  hardly  a force  for 
conservatism.  Whether  or  not  they 
should  have  executed  Socrates,  the 
Athenians  were  not  wrong  to  see  him  as 
politically  corrosive.  The  conservative, 
says  Sullivan,  sees  his  grasp  on  truth  as 
“always  provisional,”  because  the  human 
mind  is  inherendy  fallible,  limited,  capa- 
ble of  deluding  itself  and  seeing  what  it 
wants  to  see.  I cannot  imagine  a better 
description  of  the  scientific  mind-set,  yet 
modem  science  is  anything  but  a conser- 
vative force.  The  freedom  of  thought  and 


action  that  Sullivan  places  at  the  center  of 
his  political  philosophy  is  a human  good 
of  a very  high  order,  but  its  thrust  is  hard- 
ly conservative. 

The  late  philosopher  Michael 
Oakeshott  was  a critic  of  “rationalism”  in 
human  fife.  In  both  morals  and  politics, 
he  taught,  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  sound 
practice,  not  true  doctrine;  and  sound 
practice  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  leams  not 
by  reading,  but  by  doing.  This  teaching, 
which  Sullivan  endorses  and  expands  to 
cover  faith  as  well,  generates  all  manner 
of  difficulties.  It  leads  him  to  mischarac- 
terize  the  U.S.  Constitution  as  dealing 
only  with  means  and  procedures,  over- 
looking the  Preamble,  which  declares  in 
no  uncertain  terms  what  the 
Constitution’s  purposes  are  and  by  clear 
implication  what  they  are  not  (the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  but  not  the  promotion  of 
virtue,  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  but  not  the  inculcation  of  the  One 
True  Faith,  and  so  forth). 

Most  astonishingly,  Sullivan’s 
Oakeshottian  stance  leads  him  to  deny  the 
force  of  “principles  or  dogmas”  and  to 
insist  that  “our  religion  is  simply  what  we 
do.”  I am  not  a Catholic,  but  Sullivan 
insists  he  is.  I had  always  thought,  perhaps 


mistakenly,  that  Catholic  practice  could 
not  be  disentangled  from  Catholic  doc- 
trine, that  devices  such  as  the  catechism 
were  designed  to  instruct  Catholics  in  that 
doctrine,  and  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
had  as  one  of  its  principal  purposes  the 
elucidation  of  right  doctrine.  While 
Catholicism  is  hardly  blind  to  the  central- 
ity of  love  in  Jesus’  teachings  and  example, 
it  cannot  accept  the  sharp  antithesis 
Sullivan  creates  between  love  and  doc- 
trine, or  between  love  and  law.  Love 
unconstrained  by  truth  and  not  translated 
into  rules  of  conduct  risks  error  or  worse. 

William  A.  Galston 
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Girls”  trilogy  in  the  1960’s,  it  would  have 
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been  understandable  if  she  had  spent  the 
rest  of  her  life  bashing  Ireland  and  writing 
books  about  noble  outsiders  persecuted  by 
the  forces  of  authority. 

But  as  with  her  idol  James  Joyce 
(about  whom  she  wrote  a short  yet  reveal- 
ing biography  in  1999),  exile  seemed  only 
to  strengthen  O’Brien’s  passion  for 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  character.  Indeed,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  when  future 
historians  wresde  with  the  history  of  20th- 
century  Ireland  and  how  individuals  chart- 
ed the  choppy  waters  of  cultural  change, 
they  will  ignore  O’Brien’s  novels  only  at 
their  own  peril. 

All  that  said,  it  is  surely  intriguing  that 
one  female  character  in  O’Brien’s  latest 
novel  is  a writer  whose  books  have  scan- 
dalized Ireland.  Has  O’Brien  chosen  to 
fictionalize  her  literary  plight? 

Not  quite.  O’Brien’s  latest  offering, 
entided  The  Light  of  Evening , explores 
themes  by  now  quite  familiar  to  her  fans, 
like  family,  land  and  the  power  of  the  past. 
Any  autobiographical  elements  in  the 
book  are  revealed  not  by  O’Brien’s  depic- 
tion of  an  uncompromising  authoress  but 
by  her  sparse  dedication  of  the  book, 
which  reads:  “For  my  mother  and  mother- 


land.” The  mother-daughter  relationship 
is  by  far  the  book’s  most  dominant  theme. 
The  Light  of  Evening  opens  with  the  sickly 
and  aged  Dilly  gazing  at  a “demon  of  a 
crow  all  by  herself,  neither  chick  nor 
child.”  Reference  is  made  later  to  bleating 
yearling  calves  whose  “mother  has  saun- 
tered out  of  their  view.” 

O’Brien  fully  exploits  this  mother- 
nature  imagery,  while  also  revealing  a bit 
of  Billy’s  tortured  soul,  when  she  later 
writes:  “Putting  the  memories  to  sleep, 
like  putting  an  animal  down.” 

Dilly  is  haunted  by  her  own  past,  as 
well  as  more  recent  events,  including  the 
killing  of  one  son  by  the  British,  the  tame- 
ing  of  another  by  a greedy  wife  and,  most 
important,  the  flight  from  Ireland  of  her 
daughter  Eleanora,  much  to  Dilly’s  cha- 
grin. 

In  The  Light  of  Evening  the  past  and 
present  weave  themselves  together,  while 
letters  and  diary  entries  break  up  the  nar- 
rative action. 

As  a young  girl  in  the  1920’s,  Dilly  left 
Ireland  and  lived  in  Brooklyn  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  O’Brien’s  scenes  of  young 
Dilly  falling  in  love  at  Coney  Island  and 
working  for  a lace  curtain  Irish  family  dur- 


ing Christmas  dinner  are  exquisitely 
detailed. 

In  the  present,  however,  Dilly’s  health 
is  failing  as  she  attempts  to  fend  off  the 
overtures  of  her  son  and  his  wife,  who 
believe  they  should  be  the  sole  heirs  of 
Dilly’s  beloved  home. 

Eleanora,  meanwhile,  has  committed 
sins  beyond  those  of  her  controversial 
writings.  Initially  willing  to  be  a dutiful 
wife  and  mother,  she  falls  under  the  spell 
of  books,  going  so  far  as  to  write  secret  let- 
ters to  authors  (including  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald).  A “small  advertisement  in  the 
back  pages  of  a magazine”  seeks  readers 
for  manuscripts,  and  her  assessments  are 
so  finely  crafted  that  an  editor  praises  her 
work.  He  soon  becomes  Eleanora’s  lover. 

Fierce  and  unapologetic  about  her 
writing  as  well  as  her  personal  life, 
Eleanora  has  been  “quoted  as  saying  all 
writers  are  queer  and  exempt  from  the 
normal  mores.”  (In  her  biography  of 
Joyce,  O’Brien  went  further  and  said  great 
writers  generally  have  no  choice  but  to  act 
like  “monsters.”)  In  short,  Eleanora  has 
had  an  awakening  and  will  not  be  going 
the  way  of  Kate  Chopin’s  tragic  Edna 
Pontellier. 
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By  meditating  on  personal  examples  from  the  author’s 
life,  as  well  as  reflecting  on  the  inspirational  life  and 
writings  of  Thomas  Merton,  stories  from  the  Gospels,  as 
well  as  the  lives  of  other  holy  men  and  women,  the  read- 
er will  see  how  becoming  who  you  are,  and  becoming  the 
person  that  God  created,  is  a simple  path  to  happiness, 
peace  of  mind  and  even  sanctity. 


“Probably  nothing  is  more  important  to 
practical  religion  than  the  discovery  of  ‘the 
self  we  have  to  lose  and  the  self  we  have 
to  find.’  Jesus  said  it  first,  Merton  made  it 
clear,  and  James  Martin,  if  you  can  believe 
it,  makes  it  even  clearer.” 

— Fr . Richard  Rohr,  OFM,  Center  for  Action  and 
Contemplation,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

“What  a beautiful  gift!  Becoming  Who  You  Are 
is  part  memoir,  part  self-help — and  all  heart. 
This  wonderfully  clear  and  compelling  book 
is  a kind  of  prayer  that  can  help  each  of  us  be- 
come what  we  were  meant  to  be.  By  following 
the  stories  of  people  as  varied  as  Thomas 
Merton  and  Jesus  Christ,  James  Martin 
shows  us  how  life  is  meant  to  be  lived — 
and  how  the  truth  really  can  set  us  free.” 

— Greg  Kandra,  CBS  News 

“This  small  gem  of  a book  illuminates  an 
insight  at  once  paradoxical  and  deeply 
liberating:  that  God  is  calling  us  to  be  who 
we  truly  are.” 

— Robert  Ellsberg,  author,  The  Saints’  Guide  to  Happiness 


“Fr.  James  Martin  joins  the  company 
of  such  men  as  Thomas  Merton  and  Henri 
Nouwen,  who  sought  the  fulfilled  life  in 
the  tradition  inaugurated  by  St.  Augustine.” 

— Right  Rev.  John  Eudes  Bamberger,  OCSO,  Abbot 
Emeritus,  Our  Lady  of  the  Genesee  Abbey,  Piffard,  NY 

“Jesuit  Father  James  Martin  shows,  in 
his  latest  book,  how  one  may  ‘read’  the 
saints  and  spiritual  masters  to  deepen 
our  knowledge  of  both  theology  and  the 
spiritual  life.  He  does  this  so  well  both 
because  his  writing  is  lucid  and  his 
approach  so  transparently  authentic.” 

— Lawrence  S.  Cunningham,  John  A.  O’Brien  Professor 
of  Theology,  The  University  of  Notre  Dame 

“In  so  many  ways  James  Martin’s  wisdom 
about  his  experience  in  Becoming  Who 
You  Are  announces  the  need  to  be  honest, 
accept  that  we  are  flawed,  and  keep 
searching  in  life.  His  insights,  far  from 
being  burdensome,  are  alive  with  meaning 
and  inspiration.” 

— Sue  Mosteller,  CSJ,  Literary  Executrix  of  the  Nouwen  Legacy 


Available  at  bookstores  or  from  Paulist  Press  . www.paulistpress.com  . Call:  800-218-1903  . Fax:  800-836-3161 


We  are  not  (sorry  to  say)  America 

Online. 

We  are 

americamagazine.org 


Take  the  first  step  in  fait 
You  don’t  have  to  see 
the  whole  staircase, 
just  take  the  first  step 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
American  Civil  Rights  Leader 


If  you  or  someone  you  know  is  a priest  or  religious 
who  is  struggling  with  addiction  call  us. 

At  Guest  House  we  know  what  works. 


Clergy  and  Women  Religious 
Male  Religious  Lake  Orion,  Ml 
Rochester,  MN  800-626-6910 
800-634-4155 

www.guesthouse.org 
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It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  a novel  about 
the  bravery  and  nobility  of  novel-writing. 
O’Brien,  however,  is  able  to  pull  this  off 
because  she  so  convincingly  sketches  the 
deeper  and  more  profound  conflicts  that 
are  slowly  causing  Eleanora’s  marriage  to 
disintegrate.  O’Brien’s  prose  can  be 
murky  at  times  (at  least  for  this  reader), 
but  she  can  also  write  a sentence  as  beau- 
tiful yet  unrelenting  as  the  likes  of  Alice 
Munro,  and  yes,  even  Joyce.  “Their  hearts 
contracting  day  by  day,  [Eleanora  and  her 
husband]  visited  little  malices  on  one 
another  in  lieu  of  their  missed  happiness.” 

The  turning  point  of  The  Light  of 
Evening  comes  when  all  of  the  novel’s 
key  issues — Dilly's  illness,  her  greedy 
son,  her  distant  daughter,  her  passionate 
love  for  the  land  she  calls  home — collide. 
Dilly  discovers  a personal  journal  that 
Eleanora  left  behind  during  an  all-too- 
brief  and  awkward  visit. 

The  result  is  equally  terrifying  and 
subdued.  While  waging  her  own  intense 
war,  Eleanora  must  face  the  fact  that  she 
may  have  allowed  her  mother  to  become 
collateral  damage. 

In  this  age  of  post-Celtic  Tiger 
Ireland,  it  might  be  tempting  to  believe 
Edna  O’Brien’s  books  are  obsessed  with 
depressing,  bygone  and  provincial  Irish 
troubles.  Then  again,  you  might  say  the 
same  about  America  and  Faulkner, 
whom  O’Brien  quotes  in  The  Light  of 
Evening-.  “The  past  is  never  dead.  It’s 
not  even  past.”  Tom  Deignan 
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Out  of  Egypt 

invites  you  to  visit  her  website: 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

NEW-AGE  RENAISSANCE  MAN,  a humorous 
memoir  about  Italian/Catholic  heritage  and 
growing  up  in  the  1950’s.  Available  now  through 
Amazon  and  Barnes  & Noble.  E-mail:  fancia- 
rabl@cox.net;  Web  site:  www.ebonadio.com. 
POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
I sions,  faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 

! Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions,  j 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

PRINCIPAL.  Notre  Dame  School,  a small 
Catholic  secondary  school  for  girls  situated  at  i 
the  northern  edge  of  Greenwich  Village  in  New  > 
York  City,  is  accepting  letters  of  interest  and 
' resumes  for  the  position  of  principal,  effective 
! July  1,2007. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  qualified  candi- 
I dates  who  practice  Catholicism  and  are  current 
| in  Catholic  theology,  believe  in  the  promotion 
I of  women  and  the  value  of  single-sex  education 
for  girls,  champion  excellence  in  education  and 
| learning  as  a lifelong  activity,  have  at  least  a 
master’s  degree  in  secondary  education  and  pos-  | 
! sess  or  will  be  eligible  for  certification  in  New  i 
York  State  for  administration  and  supervision  at 
the  secondary  level. 

Notre  Dame  School  is  a college  prep  school 
■ that  treasures  its  ethnic  diversity.  Notre  Dame  is 
administered  according  to  a president-principal 
model;  and  collaboration  with  the  faculty,  staff 
and  parents  in  a creative  environment  is  neces- 
i sary. 

Candidates  are  invited  to  send  materials  by 
| Nov.  15,  2006,  to  jasmin-rivera@hotmail.com 
or  to:  Ms.  Jasmin  Rivera,  Director  of  Special 
Projects,  Notre  Dame  School,  327  West  13th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10014.  No  calls  or  faxes, 
please. 

PRINCIPAL  SEARCH  in  Napa,  Calif.  Service 
begins  July  1,  2007.  Justin-Siena  High  School, 
a Catholic,  Lasallian,  college  preparatory  high  j 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  is  searching  for  an  j 
i experienced,  proven  leader  to  serve  as  i 
Principal.  For  information  about  qualifications  i 
and  application,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at  I 
www.justin-siena.org.  Justin-Siena  High  j 
School,  4026  Maher  Street,  Napa,  CA  94558. 

PROVOST.  Xaverian  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
i Come  and  join  a thriving  and  dynamic  Catholic 
school  that  is  a leader  in  academic  excellence  and 
special  programs  that  enhance  inclusivity. 


Xaverian  is  a N.Y.S.-accredited  all-boys  sec- 
ondary school  that  is  part  of  the  network  of 
Xaverian  Brothers  Sponsored  Schools.  The 
school  currendy  serves  1,400  students  in  a variety 
of  educational  programs,  including  a coeducation- 
al middle  school  program  for  gifted  students,  an 
international  baccalaureate  program  for  high 
school  students  and  the  only  college-bound  pro- 
gram in  New  York  City  for  students  with  special 
needs. 

The  Provost  reports  to  the  President  and  is 
the  Chief  Academic  and  Operations  Officer  of  the 
school.  This  is  a new  position  designed  to  consol- 
idate academic  leadership  and  facilitate  strategic 
decision-making.  The  Provost  directs  and  admin- 
isters the  academic  programs  and  staff  supervision 


for  the  multiple  programs  of  the  entire  school  and 
is  responsible  for  the  development,  monitoring 
and  implementation  of  all  budgets  and  financial 
plans  for  academic  programs. 

Qualifications:  The  candidate  should  possess 
a master’s  degree  in  education  administration  or 
in  a related  academic  field.  A doctorate  is  pre- 
ferred. The  successful  candidate  will  have  at  least 
five  years’  successful  experience  as  an  administra- 
tor, a working  knowledge  of  special  education 
and  gifted  programs  and  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  values  and  mission  of  Catholic 
education.  The  candidate  must  be  a practicing 
Catholic. 

The  position  begins  July  1,  2007.  Salary  and 
benefits  are  competitive.  The  complete  job 


Facing  Reality 

Award-winning  author  Donald  Cozzens  brings  the 
issue  of  priestly  celibacy  into  full  and  open  discussion 

FREEING  CELIBACY 

The  clergy  sexual  abuse  scandal  and  the 
rapidly  declining  number  of  priests 
have  pushed  many  to  the  point  of 
questioning  mandatory  celibacy. 

To  this  sometimes  tense  discussion 
of  sex  and  power  Donald  Cozzens 
brings  his  signature  calmness,  his 
own  gifted  experience  of  celibate 
life,  and  his  talent  for  distilling 
the  spiritual  truth  of  the  human 
I condition. 

SO-8 146-3 160-6  S978-0-8 146-3 160-7 
Hardcover,  128  pp.,  53/8x8'4,  $15.95 

“This  nuanced  and  sensitive  book  cries  out  for  a serious  review  of 
mandated  celibacy.  With  this  book  Father  Cozzens  has  given  a great 
gift  to  the  church.  Hopefully,  the  church  will  listen.  ” 

Robert  S.  Bennett 
Former  Member 
USCCB  National  Review  Board 

for  the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People 

LITURGICAL  PRESS 

1-800-858-5450  • www.litpress.org 
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FAITH 

ML 

m.Xazi  Who  Saved  Jews 

MICHAEL  GOOD 

Passing  on  the  Faith 

Transforming  Traditions  for  the 
Next  Generation  of  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Muslims 
Edited  by  James  L.  Heft,  S.M. 
"This  book  offers  a wealth  of  his- 
torical, psychological,  sociological, 
and  theological  insights  into  the 
transmission  of  faith  from  gener- 
ation to  generation A must- 

read  for  people  charged  with  the 
transmission  of  faith!"— Peter  C. 
Phan,  Georgetown  University 
240  pages 

978-0-8232-2647-4  Cloth,  $55.00 
978-0-8232-2648-1  Paper,  $22.00 


Political  Theologies 

Public  Religions  in  a 
Post-Secular  World 
Edited  by  Hent  de  Vries  and 
Lawrence  E.  Sullivan 
"Capacious,  adventurous,  and 
thorough,  this  collection  of 
essays  addresses  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  recalcitrant  issues  facing 

the  modern  world " 

-Rosalind  Carmel  Morris, 
Columbia  University 
600  pages 

9/8  0-8232-2644-3  Cloth,  $90.00 
978-0  8232-2645-0  Paper,  $32.00 


Thoughts  of 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola 
for  Every  Day 
of  the  Year 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola 

Translated  by  Alan  C.  McDougall 
Introduction  by  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  S.J. 
Drawn  from  the  vast  body 
of  Ignatius's  writings,  these 
365  maxims  help  everyone 
reflect  on  the  presence  of 
God  in  daily  life. 


Toward  a Theology 
of  Eros 

Transfiguring  Passion  at  the 
Limits  of  Discipline 
Edited  by  Virginia  Burrus 
and  Catherine  Keller 
"Theoretically  astute  essays  for 
those  wanting  to  go  beyond 
the  typical  dichotomies  of  con- 
temporary debates  of  erotics." 
-David  M.  Carr,  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York 
408  pages 

9780-8232-2635-1  Cloth,  $80.00 
9780-8232-2636-8  Paper,  $28.00 
Transdisciplinary  Theological  Colloquia 

Teilhard  and  the 
Future  of  Humanity 

Edited  by  Thierry  Meynard,  S.J. 

"Essays  replete  with  concrete 
and  practical  applications  of 
Teilhard's  thought  to  our 
present-day  concerns." 

-Kathleen  Duffy,  SSJ,  Ph.D., 
Chestnut  Hill  College 

184  pages 

9780-8232-2690-0  Cloth,  $40.00 


The  Search  for 
Major  Plagge 

The  Nazi  Who  Saved  Jews 
Expanded  Edition 
Michael  Good 
'This  is  an  exceptional  story 
of  one  man's  bravery  and 
compassion  in  a world  where  six 
million  Jews  were  murdered." 
-Booklist 


e LAND.  BIBLE, 
HISTORY 


The  Land,  the  Bible, 
and  History 

Toward  the  Land  That 
I Will  Show  You 

Alain  Marchadour,  A.A., 
David  Neuhaus,  SJ. 

Foreword  by  Cardinal  Carlo 
Maria  Martini 

"A  remarkable  work  of  genuine 
scholarship  that  is  appearing 
at  just  the  right  time  in  the  com- 
plex history  of  the  Middle  East." 
-Nicholas  King,  S.J., 

Oxford  University 

232  pages 

9780-8232-2659-7,  Cloth,  $40.00 


ham  University  Press  wwwfordhampressa 


description  and  timeline  are  posted  on  our  Web 
site:  www.xaverian.org.  Please  submit  (electron- 
ic applications  welcome)  all  documentation, 
including  cover  letter,  resume  and  three  current 
references,  to:  Ms.  Denise  Virga,  Xaverian  High 
School,  7100  Shore  Road,  Brooklyn,  NY  1 1209; 
e-mail:  provost@xaverian.org. 

SAINT  MARY’S  COLLEGE  OF  CALIFORNIA.  Dean 
of  Campus  Ministry.  Saint  Mary’s  College 
invites  applications  for  DEAN  OF  CAMPUS 
MINISTRY,  to  be  responsible  for  ministering 
to  and  assisting  members  of  the  campus  com- 
munity in  their  spiritual  needs  and  growth.  The 
Dean  is  also  responsible  for  developing  and 
coordinating  campus  ministry  programs  at  the 
College  and  will  be  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  mission  of  the  College,  which  is  informed, 
animated  and  expressed  through  its  Catholic, 
Lasallian  and  liberal  arts  traditions. 

Qualifications:  Appreciation  of  and  deep 
respect  for  the  spiritual/leaming/teaching  envi- 
ronment and  for  the  students,  staff  and  faculty 
who  comprise  it;  • Willingness  to  become  an 
example  of  and  a stakeholder  in  the  Lasallian 
commitment  to  that  environment,  including 
understanding  the  charism  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools;  • Commitment  to 
Campus  Ministry  as  demonstrated  by  three  to 
five  years  of  successful  ministerial  experience;  • 
Proven  leadership  and  collaborative  skills;  abili- 
ty to  work  well  with  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
others  within  the  campus  community;  intellec- 
tually informed;  and  the  ability  to  provide  spiri- 
tually mature  leadership;  • Demonstrated 
understanding  of  and  commitment  to  actively 
support  Catholic  higher  education  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  including 
Catholic  Social  Teaching  and  Catholic 
Intellectual  Tradition;  • Willingness  to  assist  all 
students,  faculty  and  staff  by  actively  participat- 
ing in  their  respective  faith  traditions,  including 
ecumenical  and  interreligious  outreach  and  sup- 
port; • Academic  credentials  appropriate  to  the 
position,  a doctorate  in  theology,  religious  stud- 
ies or  related  field  and  five  years’  demonstrated 
and  significant  experience  in  campus  spiritual 
and  religious  fife  in  Catholic  higher  education 
or  similar  settings;  • Experience  working  in 
Catholic  higher  education  institutions  highly 
desirable;  increasingly  responsible  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  experience;  • Demonstra- 
ted success  working  within  a diverse  multicul- 
tural community;  • Willingness  to  demonstrate 
commitment  to  a vibrant  campus  life  by  partici- 
pating in  campus  events;  • Proven  oral,  written 
and  interpersonal  communication  skills,  with 
fluency  in  Spanish  desirable;  • Demonstrated 
experience  with  budgeting,  strategic  planning 
and  assessment  processes.  Salary  is  competitive, 
with  excellent  benefits  package. 

Nominations  and  application  materials 
should  be  submitted  as  MS  Word  attachments. 
Application  materials  will  include  a letter  that 
addresses  the  applicant’s  background,  a current 
resume  and  contact  information  for  three  refer- 
ences. Candidates  who  submit  names  of  refer- 
ences should  expect  that  references  will  be  con- 
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THE  REVIEW  OF 


Faith  & 

INTERNATIONAL 

AFFAIRS 

In  quite  a short  time  The  Review  has  become  an  important 
point  of  reference  for  anyone  interested  in  the  relation  of  reli- 
gion and  global  developments.  I recommend  it  warmly. 

— Peter  L.  Berger,  Institute  on  Culture,  Religion  and  World  Affairs, 
Boston  University 

The  Review  is  providing  an  important  platform  for  the  dialogue 
of  civilizations  and  in  doing  so  is  giving  us 
an  alternative  paradigm  to  the  pervasive  idea  of  the 
clash  of  civilizations. 

— Akbar  S.  Ahmed,  Ibn  Khaldun  Chair  of  Islamic  Studies, 
American  University 

Publishers  are  always  looking  for  a new  niche.  The  Review 
meets  a need  that  was  waiting  to  be  filled.  It  is  an  indispensable 
forum  both  for  conversation  among  believers  concerned  about 
world  affairs  and  for  general  readers  interested  in  the  place  of 
religion  in  world  politics. 

— Drew  Christiansen,  Editor  in  Chief,  America 

As  an  illuminating,  educating,  and  edifying  resource, 

The  Review  deserves  wide  support. 


— Mark  Noll,  University  of  Notre  Dame 


COMING  IN  DECEMBER: 


Gods  Country ? A Roundtable 

Mark  Galli,  Christianity  Today  magazine 
Richard  Land,  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
Steve  Meyer,  National  Defense  University 
Nancy  Roman,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Ronald  Sider,  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action 
James  Skillen,  Center  for  Public  Justice 

With  a reply  by 

Walter  Russell  Mead 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  (4  ISSUES) 
Individual  $25 

Library  $40 

Prepaid  orders  only. 

International  orders  add  $10  per  year. 

THREE  WAYS  TO  ORDER: 

• www.globalengage.org/store 

» get  a 10%  discount  at  the  webstore  checkout 
with  promotion  code  AMI  106  (exp  5 Jan  2007) 

• 703-527-3100 

• The  Review,  do  IGE 
P.O.  Box  14477 
Washington,  DC  20044 


"We  may  not 
solve  poverty 

or  any  of  the  other  myriad  of 
problems  the  world  faces.  But  I 
still  come  back  to  the  question: 

'What  did  I do  about  it?’ 


g^j  l||  Heard  on  Provoke  Radio 


tacted,  in  confidence,  by  the  College  and  that 
credentials  will  be  confirmed  prior  to  hire. 
Candidates  who  become  finalists  will  be  expect- 
ed to  sign  a consent  authorizing  a broader 
inquiry.  Please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.stmarys-ca.edu  for  complete  job  details  and 
an  online  application.  Inquiries,  nominations 
and  applications  should  be  directed  to:  Office  of 
the  President,  Search  for  the  Dean  of  Campus 
Ministry,  Saint  Mary’s  College  of  California, 
P.O.  Box  3005,  Moraga,  CA  94575.  Review  of 
application  materials  and  credentials  will  begin 
on  Dec.  1,  2006.  Open  until  filled.  Inquiries, 
nominations  and  applications  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Saint  Mary’s  College  of 
California  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Web  site:  http://www.stmarys-ca.edu. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists 
and  preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed 
weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site: 
www.fcaministry.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days, 
year-round  in  a prayerful  home  setting. 
Contact  Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398- 
5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net; 


www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Sabbaticals 

FLEXIBLE  SABBATICALS  in  our  nation’s  capital 
offered  at  Washington  Theological  Union,  a 
Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology 
and  ministry — serving  those  who  serve.  Rest 
and  renewal  for  mind,  body  and  spirit.  Refresh 
your  spirit.  Challenge  your  mind.  Spend  time  to 
reawaken  your  passion.  Tour  museums  and 
monuments,  historic  and  religious  sites.  Call 
Mrs.  Colleen  Perret  at  (800)  334-9922,  ext. 
5229,  or  send  e-mail:  sabbatical@wtu.edu.  Visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.wtu.edu. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfin.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6- 
11  times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of 
our  frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e- 
mail  to:  ads@americamagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928) 
222-2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department , 
America , 106  West  56th  $t.,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


A lecture  series  celebrating  the  emerging  Braegelman 
Catholic  Studies  Program  at  The  College  of  St.  Scholastica 


Nov.  14,  2006 


“Avery  Cardinal  Dulles,  S.J.:  From  Convert  to  Cardinal” 

Sister  Anne-Marie  Kirmse,  O.P.,  Ph.D.,  executive  assistant  to  Avery 
Cardinal  Dulles,  S.J.,  and  associate  professor  of  theology,  Fordham  College 
of  Liberal  Studies,  New  York,  NY 

7 p.m.  lecture,  Somers  lounge,  St.  Scholastica  campus,  Duluth,  MN 


Feb.  14,  2007 


“Lost  and  Found:  Poetry  as  Faith  Experience" 

A reading  and  conversation  with  Sister  Elizabeth  Michael  Boyle,  O.P.,  Ph.D.. 

professor  of  English,  Caldwell  College,  Caldwell,  NJ,  and  author  of  Science 
as  Sacred  Metaphor:  An  Evolving  Revelation  and  Preaching  the  Poetry  of  the 
Gospels:  A Lyric  Companion  to  the  Lectionary 
3 p.m.,  Rockhurst  Hall,  St.  Scholastica  Monastery,  Duluth,  MN 


Feb.  15,  2007 


“Art  and  Agnosticism:  God’s  Partners  in  Revelation:  A Poet  Explores  the 
Landscape  of  Faith  and  Doubt” 

Sister  Elizabeth  Michael  Boyle,  O.P.,  Ph.D. 

7 p.m.  lecture,  Somers  lounge,  St.  Scholastica  campus,  Duluth,  MN 


Feb.  22,  2007 


“Gangs,  Violence,  Futures  and  Funerals:  Another  Look  at  Social  Justice" 
Father  Gregory  J.  Boyle,  S.J.,  founder  and  executuve  director  of 
Jobs  for  a Future/Homeboy  Industries 

7 p.m.  lecture,  Somers  lounge,  St.  Scholastica  campus,  Duluth,  MN 


For  more  information  contact 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Graham,  Ph.D. 

218.723.6699 

wgraham@css.edu  • www.css.edu 


1^1  Tbe  College  of 

•St.  Scholastica 

,n  equal  opportunity  educator  and  employer. 
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RICHARD  P.  McBRIEN  is  a leading  authority  on  Catholicism.  He  is 
the  Crowley-O’Brien  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 


1 HarperSanFrancisco 

A Division  o/HarperCoUinsPublishers 


The  Perfect  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Popes 

This  pocket  edition  of  Richard  McBrien  s 
acclaimed  Lives  of  the  Popes  is  perfect  for 
anyone  needing  just  a few  concise  facts 
about  all  the  popes,  from  St.  Peter  to 
Benedict  XVI. 

Praise  for  Lives  of  the  Popes: 

“An  invaluable  reference  guide, 
brimming  with  solid  historical  data 
as  well  as  pontifical  fun  facts.” 

— Booklist 


A-Z  Saints  at  Your  Fingertips 

Richard  McBrien ’s  Lives  of  the  Saints 
in  a handy  pocket-sized  edition  — ideal 
for  scholars  and  students. 

Praise  for  Lives  of  the  Saints: 
“Worth  its  weight  in  gold  . . . 
Lives  of  the  Saints  would  make 
a wonderful  gift.  It  is  already 
a gift  from  the  author.” 

—St.  Anthony  Messenger 


Letters 


Twice  now  during  the  past  week,  a 
squirrel  has  eaten  away  parts  of  my 
windowsill  and  gnawed  four-inch 
holes  in  the  screen  to  facilitate  its 
entry  to  my  house. 

Yes,  I have  read  with  appreciation 
Mary  Oliver’s  poem  “Making  the 
House  Ready  for  the  Lord”  (9/25). 
“Come  in,  come  in,”  she  says  to  ani- 
mals seeking  shelter  as  winter  dawns 
on  a snowy  world. 


And  what  is  my  response?  Unlike 
the  poet,  I have  for  God’s  creatures 
who  live  out  there  in  my  yard  a lesser 
and  imperfect  love  that  stops  upon  my 
doorstep.  Beyond  that  boundary  I 
offer  a crust  of  last  night’s  pizza,  nuts 
and  suet,  apples,  whole  wheat  bread 
crumbs.  To  these  you  are  welcome. 
Help  yourself,  I say,  but  keep  your 
distance.  This  house  is  mine.  For  the 
limits  to  my  hospitality,  may  the  Lord 
forgive  me. 


What  will  the  next  generation 
of  Catholics  be  like? 


Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J. 


BEING  CATHOLIC  IN  A 
CULTURE  OF  CHOICE 


Will  the  next  generation  have  a strong  sense  of 
their  identity  as  Catholic  Christians,  or  will  they 
reflect  a more  generic  Christian  identity,  without 
the  distincdves  associated  with  Catholicism? 


1 homas  Rausch’s  book  examines  a number 
of  recent  studies  of  young  adult  Catholics  as 
well  as  different  ways  that  being  Catholic  is 
developed  and  supported,  from  the  Catholic 
imagination  to  a reexamination  of  Christian 
origins  in  the  light  of  the  charges  made  in  The  Da  Vinci  Code,  to 
the  domestic  church  and  Catholic  colleges  and  universities. 


S0-8146-5984-5  S978-0-8 146-5984-7 
Paper,  144  pp.,  6x9,  $19.95 


“Numerous  church  commentators  have  suggested  that,  in  a postmodern  world, 
sustaining  Catholic  identity  will  be  among  the  greatest  challenges  facing  the 
church  today.  No  theologian  has  more  insightfully  addressed  these  challenges 
than  Tom  Rausch.  His  careful  analysis  of  our  contemporary  culture  of  choice 
and  its  implications  for  Catholic  identity  ends,  not  in  despair,  but  in  a vigorous 
reaffirmation  of  a robust  Catholicism  that  can  still  speak  to  our  world.  . . . 

His  proposals  for  church  renewal  are  realistic  and  compelling,  leaving  the 
reader  with  a sense  of  hope  for  the  future.  ” 

Richard  R.  Gaillardetz,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Philosophy 
Murray/Bacik  Professor  of  Catholic  Studies,  University  of  Toledo 
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And  another  thing:  Stop  digging 
up  my  daffodils. 


Katharine  Byrne 
Chicago,  III. 


New  Heart 

Thanks  for  the  very  touching  and 
deeply  insightful  article  “Rotten  Fruit,” 
by  Mary  Fontana  (10/16).  This  story  hit 
me  deep  inside,  where  I struggle  with 
my  feelings  about  helping  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  ask  for  help.  The  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  society  has  taught  me  some 
great  lessons  about  reaching  out  to 
those  who  repeatedly  make  their 
appearance  at  our  parish  office.  The 
author’s  annoyance  rang  a bell.  I am 
ashamed  to  admit  I frequendy  feel  that 
way  myself.  My  heart  wants  to  be  lov- 
ing and  kind,  but  my  unredeemed  judg- 
ment acts  as  a brake  on  the  impulse  to 
give  generously.  So  comparing  the  rot- 
ten fruit  to  broken  human  nature 
turned  the  focus  on  how  broken  I am.  I 
keep  praying  for  a new  heart  that  will 
feel  compassion  and  understanding  of 
the  needy  who  knock  at  our  door. 

Jeanne  Voges,  O.S.B. 

Newburgh,  Ind. 


Dismay 

I wish  to  express  my  dismay  at  the  Of 
Many  Things  column  (10/16)  in  which 
Drew  Christiansen,  S.J.,  calls  Iran’s 
President  Mahmoud  Ahmadinejad  “a 
religious  man  interested  in  dialogue 


nation  he  has  repeatedly  called  for  the 
wholesale  destruction  of. 

Dan  Favata 
Bronxville,  N.Y. 


Process  of  Creation 

The  interview  by  Jim  McDermott,  S.J., 
with  the  retiring  director  of  the  Vatican 
Observatory,  George  V.  Coyne,  S.J., 
(10/23)  was  absolutely  delightful.  Father 
McDermott  raised  issues  I have  followed 
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and  wondered  about  for  years,  and 
Father  Coyne’s  responses  were  poignant. 
I could  listen  to  him  all  day!  I was  espe- 
cially fascinated  by  his  views  that  cre- 
ation is  process,  a scientific  and  theologi- 
cal explanation  proposed  in  the  writings 
of  Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  Alfred 
North  Whitehead.  I would  love  to  see  a 
future  article  in  America  by  Father 
Coyne  himself  on  any  of  the  issues 
Father  McDermott  raised. 

(Rev.)  Angelo  M.  Chimera 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Moments  of  Prayer 

As  a father,  I found  “Don’s  Last  Mass,” 
by  Ellen  Rufft,  C.D.P.,  (10/23)  some- 
what frustrating.  I understand  very  well 
that  our  children’s  behavior  at  Mass  can 
be  distracting.  Parents  know  that,  and 
we  try  to  minimize  the  disruptions. 

Mass  can  be  terribly  boring  and  long  to 
a small  child.  That  is  exactly  why  the 
boy’s  mother  brought  cars  and  cookies. 

But  Sister  Ellen  seemed  to  miss 
some  larger  points.  We  are  trying  to 
raise  our  children  in  the  church.  If  we 
wait  until  they’re  10  to  introduce  our 
children  to  the  church,  then  we’ll  have 
done  them  a great  disservice.  The  chil- 
dren present  do  get  things  out  of  the 
service.  My  own  young  son  can  squirm 
during  the  service,  only  to  come  home 
and  re-enact  the  Mass  as  altar  boy,  lec- 
tor or  priest. 

Second,  the  communion  of  saints 
includes  all  of  the  players  shown:  the 
departing  priest,  the  frustrated  author, 
the  mother,  the  gentle  elderly  woman 
and  the  boy.  We  all  belong  at  Mass. 

Third,  parents  need  opportunities  to 
worship  but  get  litde  chance.  For  years 
while  our  children  are  wee,  we  parents 
settle  for  brief  moments  of  prayer.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  dirty  looks  sent  our 
way,  so  we  spend  most  of  the  Mass  try- 
ing to  keep  our  children  in  line.  We 
hear  snips  of  the  readings,  join  prayer  by 
sharing  the  “Amen”  and  gratefully 
receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Please 
don’t  ban  us  to  cry  rooms  or  listening  to 
Mass  on  the  radio  at  home. 

Rex  Rempel 
Kirkland,  Wash. 

Taken  Back 

I agree  that  “sexual  abuse”  of  children  in 
any  form  is  a heinous  crime  that 
demands  strong  legal  action  against  the 


perpetrator.  However,  as  a child  and 
adolescent  psychiatrist  I am  taken  back 
by  the  histrionic  and  unsophisticated 
manner  in  which  Marci  A.  Hamilton 
addresses  the  psychological  issues  in 
“What  Has  the  Sexual  Abuse  Crisis 
Taught  Us?”  (9/25). 

To  compare  sexual  abuse  to  murder 
is  going  a bit  too  far  on  at  least  two 
counts.  First,  sexual  abuse  is  not  a clearly 
defined  entity.  The  term  encompasses 
the  whole  range  of  behaviors  from 
fondling  to  attempted  or  actual  penetra- 
tion, with  the  effect  on  the  child/adoles- 
cent  depending  on  the  particular  behav- 


ior and  the  particular  vulnerability  of  the 
child/adolescent  at  the  moment. 

Second,  with  the  above  in  mind  one 
finds  that  the  effect  fortunately  tends  to 
be  a far  cry  from  being  “murder  of  the 
victim’s  very  childhood  and  soul,”  her 
gut-wrenching  conclusion  that  also 
ignores  the  psychologically  complicated 
relationship,  which  is  not  so  simple  as 
the  legitimate  legal  determination  of  per- 
petrator and  victim.  It  also  ignores  the 
fact  that  fortunately,  as  has  been  shown 
across  the  board,  the  young  are  more 
resilient  in  dealing  with  horrendous 
stressors  than  people  tend  to  realize. 


CALLED 
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"When  we  discern  a call  to  give  our  lives  in  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  need  this  type  of  education,  since  ministry  is 
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Ms.  Hamilton  argues  that  “statutes 
of  limitation  for  sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren need  to  be  abolished,”  as  she  con- 
cludes that  “most  have  to  become  adults 
before  they  appreciate  that  childhood 
was  stolen  from  them.”  Not  only  does 
the  latter  conclusion  prove  to  be  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  may  also  be  more 
appropriate  to  say  “conclude”  rather 
than  “appreciate.”  That  is,  there  is  also 
the  well-known  phenomenon  of  a 
chronically  anxious/distressed  adult 
being  in  search  of  a current  or  past 
“traumatic  experience”  to  explain 
his/her  condition,  a phenomenon  that 
lends  itself  readily  to  “post  hoc  propter 
hoc”  reasoning  as  a substitute  for  more 
careful  self-examination. 

Donald  J.  Carek,  M.D. 

Bluffton,  S.C. 

Corpus  Christi 

I read  the  excellent  article  “When  The 
Church  Calls,”  by  Edward  P. 
Hahnenberg  (10/9);  but  I was  disap- 
pointed in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph. While  the  photo  depicts  lay 
Communion  ministers,  an  example  of 
those  referred  to  in  the  article,  it  also 
depicts  liturgical  gestures  and  practices 


that  are  far  from  renewed  in  accordance 
with  more  developed  theology  of 
Eucharist  and  more  recent  church  litur- 
gical guidelines.  The  photo  only  rein- 
forces those  who  fail  to  form  their 
church  assemblies  in  renewed  liturgical 
practices. 

The  photo  shows  that  the  bread 
used  for  the  consecrated  body  of  Christ 
does  not  look  like  bread.  There  is  no 
knowing  eye  contact  between  minister 
and  recipient  acknowledging  the  fuller 
understanding  of  the  communal  rela- 
tionship of  Eucharist.  One  minister  is 
holding  up  the  body  of  Christ  to  view 
rather  than  giving  the  gift  directly  into 
the  hand  of  the  recipients  while  hearing 
an  affirming  “Amen.” 

The  other  recipient  is  still  receiv- 
ing communion  on  the  tongue.  While 
legitimate  and  pious,  it  is  a practice 
that  shows  a lack  of  formation  in  the 
dignity  of  our  baptismal  stature,  the 
adulthood  of  our  Christianity  or  the 
longer  traditions  of  the  church.  St. 
Cyril  described  how  to  receive  our 
Lord  in  the  hand  back  in  the  second 
century.  It  is  lackadaisical,  if  not  negli- 
gent, to  be  forming  and  catechizing 
today’s  assemblies — especially  young 


people — to  the  limited  understanding 
receiving  on  the  tongue  reflects.  It 
reinforces  the  wrong  tradition  and 
deprives  us  of  full  consciousness  of  our 
actions. 

The  boys  are  receiving  with  eyes 
closed.  The  assembly  in  the  back- 
ground is  clearly  still  kneeling  in  pri- 
vate prayer  before  the  Communion 
procession  is  complete.  Both  gestures 
say  communion  is  private  between 
God  and  me.  Again,  the  understanding 
of  the  communal  relationship  of 
Eucharist,  the  gathered  body  of  Christ, 
our  unity  in  Christ,  is  not  made  visible. 
Private  prayer  is  called  for  after  com- 
munion, after  the  entire  body  of  Christ 
has  received.  Standing  and  singing 
throughout  the  Communion  proces- 
sion is  a better  gesture  of  reality.  Silent 
thanksgiving  comes  after  completed 
Communion. 

Renewed  liturgy  makes  visible  in 
form,  gesture,  words  and  actions,  the 
best  theology  and  understanding  of  the 
reality  of  our  celebration.  I hope  you 
will  choose  photographs  in  the  future 
that  reinforce  more  appropriately. 

Renee  Healy 
Cameron  Park,  Calif. 
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Treat  yourself  or  another 
to  a gift  beyond  compare  ... 


And  our  gift  to  you  ...  a free  double  DVD  with  any  order  AND  all  recordings  half price  until  12/31/06 

Fr.  Brown  was  an  internationally  influential  Biblical  scholar  whose  work  included  nearly  40  books.  He  was  twice  appointed  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Commission,  most  recently  by  the  late  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1996.  He  served  as  president  of  the  three  most  prestigious  biblical  societies,  the  Catholic  Bibli- 
cal Association,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  more  than  30  honorary 
doctorates  from  Catholic  and  Protestant  universities  worldwide.  Fr.  Raymond  went  to  be  with  his  Lord  on  the  eighth  of  August  1 998. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  CHURCH  6 CD’s  or  6 AUDIO  CASSETTES  US$39  US$19.50  A profound  in  depth  look  at 
the  early  Christian  Community  using  as  the  main  source  the  Acts  of  Apostles  and  other  New  Testament  Writings  and  other 
early  somces.  These  tapes  are  a treasure  for  helping  us  go  back  to  roots  and  to  experience  a new  sense  of  what  Christian 
community  meant  and  means  for  each  one  of  us  today 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN  12CD’s  or  12  AUDIO  CASSETTES  US$62  US$31  This  set  includes  10  talks  on  the  Gospel  of 
John  covering  the  main  themes  of  the  Gospel  and  a further  two  talks  on  how  the  early  Christians  came  to  understand  Jesus 
and  how  the  early  Christians  came  to  understand  Mary.  Raymond  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  great  Johan- 
nine  scholars.  Please  do  listen  to  these  treasures! 


M THE  PASSION  NARRATIVES  OF  THE  GOSPELS  12CD’s  or  12  AUDIO  CASSETTES  + 24  pages  of  original  conference 
notes  US$66.50  US$  33.25  As  with  all  Raymond’s  talks  we  become  more  aware  of  the  Word’s  relevance  in  our  own  lives 
. as  his  scholarly  and  pastoral  approach  draws  us  deeper  into  the  understanding  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus. 


THE  PARACLETE  SPIRIT’S  GIFT  TO  THE  CHURCH  4 CD’s  or  4 AUDIO  CASSETTES  US$26.50  US$13.25  Based  on 
the  Gospel  of  John,  Raymond  looks  at  its  formation,  its  major  themes  and  especially  John’s  particular  notion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  Wisdom  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  set  recorded  in  1 998  has  been  described 
as  an  ‘update’  to  the  Gospel  of  John  recordings 

THE  MARYS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  3 CD’s  or  3 AUDIO  CASSETTES  $US20  $US10  Fr.  Raymond  opens  the 
Scriptures  for  us  as  he  looks  at  the  Marys  in  the  New  Testament  including  Mary  mother  of  Jesus,  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the 
sister  of  Martha  and  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well.  ‘Not  only  have  these  en  countered  Jesus,  you  must  encounter  Jesus  to 
have  life.  ’ Wonderfully  challenging! 

NEW  TESTAMENT  SCHOLARSHIP  AS  WE  END  ONE  CENTURY  AND  OPEN  ANOTHER  4 CD’s  or  4 AUDIO  CAS- 
SETTES US$26.50  US$13.25  This  seminar  recorded  in  1997  offers  a wonderful  overview  of  Biblical  research  over  the  last 
century  with  both  its  difficulties  and  possibilities.  Raymond  takes  us  on  a breathtaking  journey  often  with  most  enlightening 
‘behind  the  scenes’  glimpses.  Not  to  be  missed! 


U 
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THE  INFANCY  NARRATIVES  OF  THE  GOSPELS  6 CD’s  or  5 AUDIO  CASSETTES  US$3 9-  US$19.50  The  Gospels 
are  closely  looked  at  as  Raymond  leads  us  through  the  accounts  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus.  Again  as  with  the  other  conferences 
this  becomes  a faith  experience  as  we  listen  and  respond 

THE  CHURCHES  PAUL  LEFT  BEHIND/THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BIBLICAL  FUNDAMENTALISM/VATICAN  11.  4 CD’s 
or  4 AUDIO  CASSETTES  US$26:50  US$13.25  . Several  of  Paul’s  letters  are  looked  at  in  the  First  talk.  The  second  looks 
at  the  history  and  meaning  of  Biblical  fundamentalism  - an  incredible  in-depth  analysis  that  will  help  us  both  understand 
and  respond  in  a balanced  and  practical  way  that  is  so  relevant  for  today.  The  final  two  talks  give  a fascinating  background 
into  Vatican  11  in  relation  to  Biblical  studies  both  past  and  present. 


CRITICAL  QUESTIONS  AND  THE  BIBLE  DOUBLE  DVD  - Region  Free  (4  HOURS)  US$33.50  US$16. 75  Same  content 
as  video.  We  will  give  this  DVD  FREE  when  you  purchase  any  other  set  from  this  list.  IMPORTANT  Please  quote  ‘America  ’ 
when  ordering.  If  ordering  online  please  select  America  when  asked  ‘how  did  you  find  us’  One  free  DVD  per  customer. 


, . CRITICAL  QUESTIONS  AND  THE  BIBLE  DOUBLE  VIDEO  NTSC  (4  HOURS)  US$33.50  US$16.75  In  this  wonderful 
double  video  Jesus  life  death  and  resurrection  is  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  current  critical  questions  that  we  face  today. 
SL  a4  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a Christian,  to  be  a disciple  of  Jesus?  How  can  we  meet  the  challenge  of  the  many  questions  we 
B£«.  face  legging  the  Bible?  A superb  help! 


gPjp  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH  - A RETREAT  LED  BY  FR.  RAYMOND  10  CD’s  or  10  AUDIO  CASSETTES 
US$49  US$24.50  With  his  usual  pastoral  emphasis  Raymond  looks  at  many  aspects  of  Biblical  history  and  its  application 
**  v tj  for  us  today.  The  golden  thread  of  pastoral  concern  runs  through  all  these  wonderful  talks  as  we  look  at  the  theological, 
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The  Word 


Who  Is  Holy? 


Thirty-second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Nov.  12,  2006 

Readings:  1 Kgs  17:10-16;  Ps  146:7-10;  Heb  9:24-28;  Mark  12:3844 

“This poor  widow  put  in  more  than  all  the  other  contributors  to  the  treasury'1'’  (Mark  12:43) 


The  central  characters 
in  Mark’s  Gospel  are  Jesus  and 
the  Twelve,  though  a number 
of  minor  characters  are  spread 
throughout  the  entire  narrative.  At  the 
end  of  Chapter  10,  however,  a series  of 
lesser  characters  emerge,  who  (in  contrast 
to  the  Twelve,  who  become  increasingly 
obtuse)  respond  to  Jesus  in  remarkably 
positive  ways.  They  include  Bartimaeus, 
the  friendly  scribe  of  last  Sunday’s  read- 
ing, the  generous  widow  in  today’s  text, 
the  woman  who  anoints  Jesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  passion  narrative,  Simon 
of  Cyrene,  the  centurion  at  the  cross,  the 
women  at  the  cross  and  at  Jesus’  tomb  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  sees  to  Jesus’ 
burial.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to 
admire  and  identify  with  these  figures. 
Today’s  passage  from  Mark  12  features  a 
contrast  between  scribes,  who  carefully 
cultivate  their  reputation  for  holiness,  and 
a poor  widow,  who  really  is  holy. 

In  Jesus’  time  scribes  wrote  out  legal 
and  other  documents  for  people  who  were 
illiterate.  They  were  experts  in  Jewish  reli- 
gious traditions  and  knew  Israel’s 
Scriptures  very  well.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
religious  law  for  Jews  was  the  Torah  (the 
first  five  books  of  the  Bible).  The  scribe 
combined  the  roles  of  lawyer  and  theolo- 
gian. 

The  description  that  Jesus  gives  of  the 
scribes  in  today’s  passage  from  Mark  is 
very  negative.  (Recall,  however,  his  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  the  friendly  scribe  in 
Mark  12.)  Jesus  first  accuses  them  of  being 
ostentatious  in  their  piety  and  of  doing 
everything  in  public  in  order  to  gain  a rep- 
utation for  holiness.  Then  he  charges 
them  with  using  their  position  to  take 
advantage  of  widows,  the  most  defenseless 
members  of  Jewish  society  in  Jesus’  time. 
They  are  condemned  for  making  their 
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reputation  for  piety  a cloak  to  conceal 
their  dishonest  and  profitable  dealings. 
These  scribes  are  not  really  holy.  They 
provide  negative  examples  of  behavior  to 
be  avoided  by  Mark’s  readers. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Markan  Jesus 
points  to  the  poor  widow  as  a positive 
example  of  generosity  and  the  true  reli- 
gious spirit.  The  scene  takes  place  at  the 
Jerusalem  temple,  a large  complex  of 
structures  more  like  a campus  than  a 
cathedral.  There  seem  to  have  been  there 
several  trumpet-shaped  metal  receptacles 
into  which  people  could  throw  coins  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  temple.  Those  who 
threw  in  many  coins  would  make  a lot  of 
noise,  while  the  widow  who  tossed  in  two 
small  coins  would  make  hardly  any  noise 
at  all. 

In  this  context  Jesus  points  to  the  poor 
widow  as  a good  example,  a model  of 
humble  generosity.  Even  though  she  con- 
tributed little  in  quantity,  the  quality  of 
her  giving — she  gave  all  she  had — makes 
her  into  a good  example  to  be  imitated. 
This  “minor”  character  reminds  us  that 
genuine  holiness  resides  in  a humble  and 
generous  spirit  before  God.  Holiness  does 
not  always  reside  in  religious  profession- 
als, like  the  scribes,  in  those  who  are 
learned  in  the  things  of  God  and  with  a 
public  reputation  for  holiness.  As  a 
Catholic  priest,  biblical  scholar  and  public 
religious  person,  I know  that  none  of  these 
roles  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  holiness 
and  closeness  to  God.  There  is  more  to 
holiness  than  ordination,  theological  edu- 
cation and  public  position. 

For  the  generous  widow  the  religious 
activity  of  almsgiving  was  not  intended  as 
a show  to  impress  others  or  an  opportuni- 
ty to  improve  her  social  and  economic  sta- 
tus. For  her,  as  one  totally  dependent  on 
God  and  without  social  or  economic 
importance,  her  action  was  what  a reli- 
gious action  should  be  (as  in  Matt  6:1- 
18) — an  expression  of  love  of  God  and 
love  of  neighbor. 


The  lesson  from  the  contrast  between 
the  scribes  and  the  poor  widow  is  this:  Be 
slow  to  judge  holiness  by  appearances  only 
and  be  slow  to  equate  holiness  with  office, 
credentials  and  honors.  Look  beyond 
appearances  and  externals,  and  you  may 
well  find  to  your  surprise  some  very  holy 
persons.  These  persons  are  loving  and 
generous — not  full  of  themselves  and  their 
own  achievements, — and  knowing  and 
acknowledging  their  dependence  on  God. 
Though  only  a minor  character,  the  poor 
widow  in  today’s  Gospel  passage  shows  us 
that  genuine  holiness  can  exist  in  some 
surprising  persons  and  places. 

Today’s  selection  from  Hebrews  9 
reminds  us  that  there  are  three  phases  in 
the  priesdy  work  of  Jesus:  cleansing  from 
sins  in  the  past  (“to  take  away  sin  by  his 
sacrifice”),  ongoing  mediation  for  us  in  the 
present  (“that  he  might  now  appear  before 
God  on  our  behalf’)  and  final  deliverance 
in  the  future  (“[he]  will  appear  a second 
time... to  bring  salvation  to  those  who 
eagerly  await  him”).  The  priestly  work  of 
Jesus  has  established  for  us  the  possibility 
of  right  relationship  with  God,  gives  us 
confidence  to  approach  God  boldly  and 
frees  us  to  five  in  hope  for  fullness  of  fife  in 
God’s  kingdom.  Daniel  J.  Harrington 


Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  do  you  define  holiness?  Can 
you  think  of  any  apparently  unlikely 
persons  who  were  (or  are)  really  holy? 

• Can  you  think  of  persons  whom  you 
once  regarded  as  holy,  but  found  out 
that  they  were  (or  are)  not? 

• How  might  the  three  phases  in 
Jesus'  priesthood  according  to 
Hebrews  9 affect  your  understanding 
and  practice  of  Christian  life? 
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When  I was  A grumpy  teenager  in 
high  school,  I retreated  one 
Advent  to  the  calm  of  our  cel- 
lar and  allowed  only  my  sister 
to  visit  for  help.  We  had  a project.  It  had 
been  years  since  we  had  set  up  the 
“Christmas  platform”;  but  that  year  we  had  a 
new  baby,  something  of  such  cosmic  signifi- 
cance for  us  that  it  overwhelmed  even  my 
teenaged  surliness.  Regina  and  I sanded 
tracks,  screwed  them  into  place,  got  out  the 
Plasticville  houses,  tested  the  fights,  connect- 
ed the  trains.  I slept  too  long  on  Christmas 
morning,  so  our  father  had  to  tell  me  about 
baby  Michael’s  glazed-eyed  astonishment 
when,  once  seated  on  his  throne,  he  discov- 
ered that  his  living  room  had  been  trans- 
formed. 

That  memory,  added  to  many  others,  of 
Christmas  celebrated  in  different  lands  and 
the  recent  phenomenon  of  globalization, 
occasions  this  brief  reflection.  If  a child  were 
savvy  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  he  or 
she  might  well  take  a good  look  at  the  tradi- 
tions of  “old 
Europe”  and  insist 
that  they  be  cele- 
brated today. 

In  northern 
Europe,  children  might  anticipate  the  coming 
of  St.  Nicholas.  His  arrival  on  his  feast,  Dec. 
6,  could  be  the  first  of  many  present-giving 
days.  In  the  Netherlands  and  in  parts  of 
Germany,  he  is  expected  to  arrive  from  sunny 
Spain.  How  he  got  there  from  his  see  of 
Myra  in  equally  sunny  Turkey  need  not  be 
examined  too  closely.  He  gives  presents  to 
the  good  children,  just  as  he  did  in  folklore  to 
his  own  people. 

On  Dec.  1 3 Scandinavians  celebrate  St. 
Lucy’s  Day,  for  the  saint  of  kindness  and 
love.  She  is  honored  by  boys  who  hold  fit 
candles  and  by  girls  who  wear  fit  candles 
(now  battery  operated)  as  a crown. 

For  Christmas  itself,  the  traditions  vary. 
When  I was  a young  student-priest  in  France, 
our  superior,  remembering  his  own  student 
days,  called  us  in  individually  and  banished  us 
from  the  house  for  the  holidays.  He  remem- 
bered his  own  classmates  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey 
in  the  1930’s  as  being  terribly  homesick  for 
Ireland,  England  and  Germany  at  Christmas, 
and  did  not  want  us  to  have  the  same  sad 
experience. 

So  one  Christmas  I went  to  Rome  with  his 
blessing  and  the  task  of  talking  my  way  out  of 
a job  that  would  have  placed  me  there  for  20 
years.  A quiet  lunch  with  some  wise  Jesuit 
superiors  lifted  the  Roman  job  from  my 
shoulders  and  left  me  with  the  time  free  to 
enjoy  a proper  Italian  Christmas.  That  was 
the  first  Christmas  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and 


we  were  asked  to  provide  four  men  to  aid 
with  Communion  at  midnight  Mass.  A clean 
shave  and  a Jesuit  habit  were  the  only 
requirements,  and  I fit  the  bill.  So  with 
Father  John  Conlin  and  Father  Paul  Rock,  I 
went  to  St.  Peter’s  that  night.  Father  Rock 
was  an  official  of  a pontifical  seminary,  so  he 
was  saluted  by  the  Swiss  Guard,  as  were  we 
lesser  stooges,  delighted  by  the  pageantry. 
The  pope  seemed  to  look  through  each  of  us 
when  his  gaze  surveyed  the  group.  We  all 
agreed  that  it  was  penetrating.  Then  in  the 
next  days  we  all  visited  the  Roman  churches 
with  the  extraordinary  animated  creches,  with 
angels  who  fly,  donkeys  who  move  and  shep- 
herds who  bow.  It  was  a hard  Christmas 
experience  to  top.  Had  I stayed  in  Rome,  I 
would  have  been  there  for  the  visit  of  Bufana, 
the  good  witch,  who  comes  on  Epiphany  with 
presents  for  the  children. 

But  the  Christmas  memory  that  tops  even 
those  is  the  one  of  the  surly  teenager,  with 
my  little  brother  on  my  lap,  him  fascinated 
with  the  Christmas  platform.  There  was  a 
switch  that 
buzzed,  and  I held 
his  hand  to  make 
it  work.  He  imi- 
tated the  buzz  as 
we  both  pressed  the  switch.  Over  and  over  on 
that  Christmas  day,  I manipulated  the  con- 
trols, and  he  pushed  the  switch  button, 
buzzing  in  glee,  not  so  much  at  the  moving 
trains  as  at  the  sound  and  the  fights.  It  may 
have  been  his  first  experience  of  masculine 
control,  and  he  must  have  relished  it  because 
now  his  home  exudes  the  Christmas  spirit. 
Our  sister-in-law,  Miriam,  indulges  him  fully, 
and  there  are  enough  fights  in  the  front  of 
their  house  to  allow  a 747  to  land  safely.  The 
sunroom  is  transformed  into  a church,  with 
real  50  percent  beeswax  candles,  chalice  and 
paten  brought  by  our  sister  from  Bethlehem, 
and  proper  altar  breads,  good  Philadelphia 
Catholics  that  we  are.  And  our  creche  is 
embellished  by  Mainzelmannchen,  from  my 
time  in  Germany,  and  our  tree  with  1930’s 
Christmas  bulbs  of  blown  glass,  also  from 
Germany,  bought  by  our  very  Irish  grand- 
mother, Nora,  before  World  War  II. 

For  every  time  there  is  a season.  Christmas 
is  one  that  is  both  universal  for  Christians  and 
most  personal.  It  seems  that  in  these  days,  our 
hope  is  that  the  traditions  can  come  together 
to  allow  the  pervasive  grace  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  to  touch  our  hearts  and  minds.  And  at 
this  sacred  moment,  we  must  keep  paramount 
in  our  hearts  and  our  prayers  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  Jesus,  who  suffer  and  celebrate  in  the 
place  of  his  birth,  that  they  may  experience 
the  peace  that  we  enjoy  and  treasure. 

Dennis  M.  Linehan,  S.J. 
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Institute  announced  that  the  margin 
between  the  leading  contenders  in  the 
election  was  too  narrow  to  declare  a win- 
ner using  the  institute’s  rapid  count 
method.  Reuters/Daniel  Aguilar. 
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Searching  for  Mexico’s  Future 
Anthony  C.  E.  Quainton 

Three  visions  of  the  future  were  competing 
in  the  election  that  chose  Felipe  Calderon  as 
next  president  of  Mexico.  That  outcome  has 
important  implications  for  the  future  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  Mexico. 
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Sentencing  Saddam 

When  a court  in  Baghdad  found  Saddam  Hussein  guilty  of 
crimes  against  humanity  and  sentenced  him  to  death  by 
hanging,  President  George  W.  Bush  hailed  the  verdict  as  a 
“milestone  in  the  Iraqi  people’s  efforts  to  replace  the  rule 
of  a tyrant  with  the  rule  of  law”  and  “a  vindication”  of  the 
U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq.  Tabloid  headlines  in  the  United 
States  reported  with  relish  the  imminent  execution  of  the 
deposed  dictator. 

But  the  response  of  British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair, 
a stalwart  supporter  of  the  war  in  Iraq,  was  far  more  mea- 
sured, welcoming  the  guilty  verdict  but  objecting  on  prin- 
ciple to  the  sentence.  Mr.  Blair’s  position  was  consistent 
with  the  repudiation  of  the  death  penalty  by  the  countries 
of  the  European  Union.  A spokesman  for  the  Council  of 
Europe’s  Parliamentary  Assembly  warned  that  the  execu- 
tion of  Saddam  Hussein  could  also  lead  to  greater  vio- 
lence, “A  country  ravaged  by  violence  and  death  does  not 
need  more  violence,  and  especially  not  a state-orchestrated 
execution.  Saddam  Hussein  is  a criminal  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  a martyr.” 

Cardinal  Renato  Martino,  head  of  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Justice  and  Peace,  condemned  the  sentence  as 
a matter  of  principle  and  also  on  the  pragmatic  grounds 
that  it  could  heighten  the  level  of  violence  in  Iraq. 
Throughout  the  Arab  world,  even  those  opposed  to  the 
Iraqi  dictator  expressed  their  concern  about  the  sentence 
and  its  possible  aftermath,  warning  that  doubts  about  the 
legitimacy  of  the  trial  could  offset  belief  in  Saddam’s  guilt. 

O.K.  to  Single-Sex  Classes 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1779  drafted  a bill  for  popular 
education  in  Virginia,  he  designed  his  schools  for  boys 
only.  Girls  were  left  out.  Two  centuries  later  it  was  still 
taken  for  granted  that  single-sex  high  schools  provided  a 
better  climate  for  learning  than  coeducational  ones.  But 
nowadays  the  generally  received  opinion  among  U.S.  edu- 
cators is  the  opposite — for  two  reasons:  Single-sex  public 
schools  are  said  to  be  ineligible  for  federal  funds  because 
they  violate  the  anti-discrimination  rule  imposed  by  Title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1972,  and  such 
schools  are  said  to  perpetuate  sexual  stereotypes — boys  are 
better  at  math  and  science;  girls  have  better  verbal  skills. 

There  are,  however,  a good  number  of  nonpublic  sin- 
gle-sex schools  and  plenty  of  parents  who  prefer  those 
schools  for  their  children.  There  are  also  studies  that  show, 
as  Cornelius  Riordan  reported  in  Girls  and  Boys  in  School: 
Together  or  Separate?  (1990),  that  data  collected  during  the 


1980’s  support  the  conclusion  that  “single-gender  schools 
generally  are  more  effective  academically  than  coeduca- 
tional schools” — and  at  all  levels. 

In  any  case  and  for  whatever  reason,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  in  a set  of  regulations  that  took 
effect  Nov.  24,  ruled  that  it  is  legal  to  educate  boys  and 
girls  separately  in  public  schools  as  long  as  the  enrollment 
is  voluntary  and  the  district  offers  comparable  coeduca- 
tional classes. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  predictably 
outraged  by  this  decision,  but  it  should  relax.  It  is  unlikely 
the  ruling  will  provoke  a tidal  wave  of  experiments  any 
time  soon.  At  present,  out  of  a total  of  about  93,000  U.S. 
public  schools,  only  241,  all  of  them  small,  are  single-sex. 

Genius — Comic  or  Evil? 

What  is  one  to  think  about  the  tactics  of  Sacha  Baron 
Cohen,  the  comic  genius — or  evil  genius,  depending  on 
one’s  outlook — behind  “Borat,”  the  popular  new  movie? 
Mr.  Cohen,  a Cambridge-educated  Jewish  man  whose  dis- 
sertation at  Christ’s  College  was  entitled  “Black-Jewish 
Alliance:  A Case  of  Mistaking  Identity,”  is  a satirist  whose 
hero  is  Peter  Sellers.  Formerly  he  was  best  known  for  his 
HBO  series  “Da  AH  G Show,”  in  which  Cohen  portrayed 
three  patent  idiots:  Ali  G,  a hip  hop  rapper;  Bruno,  an 
Austrian  fashion  correspondent;  and  the  now-notorious 
Borat  Sagdiyev,  a television  reporter  from  Kazakhstan. 
Each  fictional  character  encountered  real  people  a la 
“Candid  Camera.”  In  one  episode  Borat,  accompanying  a 
city  councilman  canvassing  for  votes,  told  an  astonished 
woman,  approvingly,  that  if  not  elected  the  politician 
would  seize  power — “like  Stalin!” 

His  new  movie  sparked  a firestorm  of  controversy. 
Borat  Sagdiyev  is  a grossly  anti-Semitic  man  who  coaxes 
grossly  anti-Semitic  (and  racist)  statements  from  unsus- 
pecting participants.  On  the  one  hand,  by  clearly  present- 
ing Borat  as  a fool,  viewers  are  encouraged  to  reject  preju- 
dice and  stereotyping,  which  was  Norman  Lear’s  approach 
with  Archie  Bunker.  (Borat’s  appearance  on  “The  Daily 
Show”  left  Jon  Stewart,  who  is  himself  Jewish,  in  stitches.) 
But  some  fear  that  viewers  may  simply  enjoy  laughing  at 
anti-Semitic  and  racist  slurs.  (The  Anti-Defamation 
League  believes  this.)  Finally,  some  condemn  Cohen’s 
duping  of  passersby  trying  to  be  solicitous  to  a foreigner. 
Overall,  when  dealing  with  incendiary  issues  that  are  still 
the  source  of  intense  pain  for  so  many — anti-Semitism, 
racism,  sexism  and  homophobia — less  meta-humor  and 
more  meta-caution  is  in  order. 
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Editorial 


Immigration  Reform  at  Last? 


he  700-mile  fence  rising  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  stands  as  a dra- 
matic symbol  of  the  separation  between  a 
rich  nation  and  a poor  one.  But  it  also  serves 
as  a symbol  of  our  failed  immigration  poli- 
cies. The  wall  and  other  restrictionist  efforts  are  painful 
reminders  of  the  misguided  direction  in  which  Congress  has 
been  twisting  the  issue  over  the  past  few  years.  The  recent 
dramatic  shake-up  in  the  House  and  Senate,  however,  could 
open  the  way  for  reforms  that  advocates,  including  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  have  long  desired.  Presi- 
dent Bush  himself  has  spoken  of  the  need  to  regularize  the 
status  of  the  estimated  12  million  undocumented  immi- 
grants now  in  the  United  States. 

The  growing  fence  on  the  southwestern  border  with 
Mexico  is  partly  “virtual” — it  covers  physically  unfenced 
areas  by  means  of  technological  gadgetry  like  electronic  sen- 
sors and  unmanned  aerial  vehicles,  along  with  the  ever- 
growing number  of  Border  Patrol  agents,  backed  up  by  the 
National  Guard.  It  runs  through  four  states:  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  U.S.  bishops,  along 
with  pro-immigrant  groups,  have  argued  that  there  is  little 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Secure  Fence  Act  of  2006 — signed 
into  law  on  Sept.  29 — will  keep  out  many  of  the  estimated 
500,000  undocumented  immigrants  who  come  to  the 
United  States  annually.  A significant  number  of  those  here, 
moreover,  entered  legally  and  simply  overstayed  their  visas. 
Bishop  Gerald  Barnes  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  chairman 
of  the  bishops’  Committee  on  Immigration,  said  in  a letter 
in  September  to  U.S.  senators  that  while  natiohs  have  the 
right  to  control  their  borders,  the  ever-lengthening  barrier 
would  lead  to  increased  exploitation  of  undocumented  per- 
sons through  more  and  riskier  human  smuggling. 

Since  1995  some  3,000  people  have  died  trying  to  cross 
the  border  through  desert  and  mountainous  areas.  The  U.S. 
Government  Accountability  Office  has  reported  that  deaths 
have  increased  as  migrants  avoid  the  ever  more  closely  con- 
trolled areas.  Even  some  of  the  governors  who  struggle  with 
the  issue  of  undocumented  immigrants  have  expressed 
reservations  about  the  efficacy  of  the  fence.  Arizona’s 
Governor  Janet  Napolitano,  for  example,  reportedly  said, 
“Show  me  a 50-foot  high  fence,  and  I’ll  show  you  a 5 1-foot 
ladder  on  the  border.” 

The  Secure  Fence  Act,  though,  is  not  the  only  form  of 
restrictionist  policy  presently  in  place.  In  some  states  and 


localities,  police  officers  have  been  deputized  to  enforce 
immigration  laws.  An  officer  who  stops  a driver  for  a minor 
traffic  violation,  for  example,  could  order  a background 
check  to  determine  immigration  status.  Advocates  have 
argued  that  the  driver’s  skin  color  and  Latino  appearance 
can  provoke  such  stops,  and  that  they  therefore  amount  to 
racial  profiling.  Donald  Kerwin,  executive  director  of  the 
Catholic  Legal  Immigration  Network,  told  America  that 
many  police  departments  oppose  this  expansion  of  their 
powers,  concerned  that  undocumented  persons  would  not 
report  crimes,  including  crimes  of  domestic  violence,  out  of 
fear  of  deportation. 

What  kinds  of  reform,  then,  are  most  appropriate?  The 
bishops  and  other  advocates  strongly  favor  both  employ- 
ment-based immigration  and  family-based  immigration 
reform.  The  need  for  the  former  is  key,  because  the  govern- 
ment issues  only  5,000  visas  a year  for  unskilled  laborers. 
And  yet  a majority  of  the  roughly  half  million  who  enter  the 
country  yearly  manage  to  find  work.  As  Mr.  Kerwin  put  it, 
there  is  an  obvious  disconnect  between  labor  needs  and 
immigration  policies. 

the  need  for  family-based  reform  is  also  evident;  present  laws 
tend  to  keep  families  divided  instead  of  uniting  them.  The 
citizen  wife  of  an  undocumented  Mexican  immigrant  who 
may  have  lived  and  worked  here  for  years,  for  instance,  with 
citizen  children  bom  here,  could  petition  for  her  husband’s 
status  to  be  legalized.  But  the  husband  would  typically  have 
to  return  to  Mexico  and  wait  eight  or  nine  years  before 
being  legally  readmitted  and  united  with  his  family.  The  law 
thus  pits  a person’s  moral  commitment  to  his  family  against 
the  legal  requirement. 

Whatever  changes  take  place  in  the  next  Congress,  the 
need  to  abandon  the  enforcement-only  approach  is  long 
overdue.  Reforms  should  provide  a path  to  citizenship  for 
many  of  the  12  million  undocumented  persons  already  here, 
and  also  for  those  who — fence  or  no  fence — will  continue  to 
find  ways  of  entering  the  country  in  search  of  a fife  based  on 
legitimate  work  that  would  enable  them  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  lengthening  fence  stands  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  2003  pastoral  letter 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
Strangers  No  Longer:  Together  on  the  Journey  of  Hope.  The 
next  Congress  has  a chance  to  embody  the  bishops’  message 
in  life-giving  ways.  May  they  act  upon  that  chance. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


U.S.  Policy  Challenges 
Church  Aid  Workers 

The  U.S.  government’s  policy  of  no  con- 
tact with  Hamas  leaders  has  complicated 
church  aid  workers’  duties  in  the 
Palestinian  territories,  said  an  official  of 
Catholic  Relief  Services.  The  United 
States  lists  Hamas  as  a terrorist  organiza- 
tion, and  diplomats  and  officials  of  U.S.- 
based  aid  agencies  are  forbidden  to  have 
any  contact  with  Hamas,  which  won 
Palestinian  elections  in  January.  “Of 
course  we’re  not  going  to  talk  to  people 
from  a terrorist  group,  but  we  are  talking 
every  day  to  people  in  the  communities, 
and  we  often  don’t  know  what  their 
political  affiliations  are,”  said  Tom 
Garofalo,  country  representative  for 
Jerusalem,  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank. 

Garofalo  told  Catholic  News  Service 
that  it  was  easy  for  some  staff  members  of 
C.R.S.,  the  U.S.  bishops’  international 
relief  and  development  agency,  to  avoid 
Hamas-controlled  ministries  within  the 
Palestinian  Authority.  But  for  staff  mem- 
bers who  work  in  the  Palestinian  com- 
munities, avoiding  Hamas  becomes  more 
difficult,  he  said. 


U.S.  Bishops  Downsize 
Their  Conference 

In  a far-reaching  move,  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops voted  Nov.  14  to  restructure  their 
national  operations  significantly.  They 
sharply  reduced  the  number  of  commit- 
tees of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  and  approved  a 1 6 percent  cut 
in  diocesan  assessments  for  the  confer- 
ence in  2008 — decisions  that  will  result 
in  downsizing  their  national  staff  by  60 
jobs.  Despite  strenuous  objections  by 
some  bishops  to  some  of  the  planned 
staff  cuts,  the  bishops  adopted  the  com- 
prehensive program  of  reorganization 
and  strategic  planning  for  2008-11  by  a 
vote  of  213  to  19. 

Diocesan  assessments,  which  will 
cover  almost  $1 1.9  million  of  the 
U.S.CX  :.B.’s  $139.5  million  budget  in 
2007,  will  he  reduced  in  2008  to  just 
under  $10  dlion.  Only  bishops  who 
head  diocesi  >re  allowed  to  vote  on 
decisions  dire  affecting  the  finances 
of  their  diocese: 


Turkish  Government 
Controls  All  Religions 

Turkey’s  unique  brand  of  secularism  is 
not  separation  of  religion  and  state,  but 
rather  government  control  of  religion, 
which  affects  both  the  Muslim  majority 
and  religious  minorities.  The  govern- 
ment builds  and  funds  mosques,  employs 
Muslim  prayer  leaders,  controls  religious 
education  and  bans  Muslim  women  and 
men  from  wearing  certain  head  coverings 
in  public  offices  and  universities.  The 
Turkish  Constitution  guarantees  the  reli- 
gious freedom  of  all  the  country’s  resi- 
dents, and  a 1923  treaty  guarantees  that 
religious  minorities  are  allowed  to  found 
and  operate  religious  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Secularists  in  Turkey  see  control 
of  religion  as  the  only  way  to  guarantee 
that  Islam  will  not  overpower  the  secular- 
ism of  the  state  and  its  institutions. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  and 
Turkish  law  do  not  recognize  minority 
religious  communities  as  legal  entities  has 


A statue  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  stands  on  a large 
stone  pedestal  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Istanbul,  Turkey.  The  statue  was 
erected  in  1921  with  the  help  of  Sultan 
Mehmet  VI  to  honor  Pope  Benedict  for  opening 
up  Catholic  health  facilities  to  all  victims  of 
World  War  I. 


severely  limited  their  ability  to  own  prop- 
erty, and  laws  restricting  private  religious 
higher  education  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  operate  seminaries 
and  schools  of  theology.  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  is  expected  to  address  the  issue  of 
religious  freedom  guarantees  during  his 
Nov.  28-Dec.  1 visit  to  Turkey. 

Lebanon  Sinking  Into 
Political  Crisis 

The  head  of  Lebanon’s  Maronite 
Catholic  Church  has  criticized  the  coun- 
try’s bickering  leaders  for  plunging  the 
nation  into  political  crisis.  “Lebanon  does 
not  and  should  not  encompass  enemies, 
but  brothers,”  said  Cardinal  Nasrallah  P. 
Sfeir,  the  Maronite  patriarch.  Referring 
to  Christian  politicians,  Cardinal  Sfeir 
asked,  “If  politicians  were  aware  of  the 
principles  of  Christian  education, 
wouldn’t  they  put  an  end  to  their  chal- 
lenges and  insults  of  one  another? 
Wouldn’t  they  throw  out  hatred  and 
envy  and  other  feelings  that  do  not 
reflect  their  respect  for  each  other?” 
Cardinal  Sfeir  spoke  Nov.  13  at  the  40th 
session  of  Lebanon’s  Assembly  of 
Catholic  Patriarchs  and  Bishops  in 
Bkerke,  the  headquarters  of  the  Maronite 
Church  in  Lebanon. 

Vatican  Reviews  Celibacy, 
Return  of  Some  Priests 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  and  top  Vatican  offi- 
cials, meeting  to  review  the  status  of  mar- 
ried priests,  reaffirmed  the  value  of 
priesdy  celibacy  and  said  its  importance 
should  be  highlighted  among  priests  and 
seminarians.  At  the  same  time,  the  partic- 
ipants examined  the  possibility  of  the 
return  to  active  ministry  of  some  priests 
who  may  have  left  the  priesthood  to 
marry  but  who  now  meet  certain  condi- 
tions, a Vatican  statement  said.  The  pope 
presided  over  the  three-hour  meeting  of 
more  than  20  heads  of  Vatican  congrega- 
tions and  councils  Nov.  16.  “The  value  of 
the  choice  of  priestly  celibacy  according 
to  the  Catholic  tradition  was  reaffirmed, 
and  the  need  for  solid  human  and 
Christian  formation  was  underlined,  both 
for  seminarians  and  for  those  already 
ordained,”  a brief  Vatican  statement  said. 
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CATHOLIC  AND  ANGLICAN  BISHOPS  attend  a historic  joint  meeting  in  Leeds,  England,  Nov.  14. 
The  unprecedented  meeting  brought  together  30  Catholic  and  40  Anglican  bishops  who  prayed 
together  and  held  discussions.  The  event  was  chaired  jointly  by  Anglican  Archbishop  Rowan 


Williams  of  Canterbury,  head  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  and  Cardinal  Cormac  Murphy-O'Connor 
of  Westminster,  president  of  the  English  and  Welsh  Catholic  bishops'  conference. 


The  meeting  was  triggered  by  the  case  of 
Archbishop  Emmanuel  Milingo  of 
Zambia,  recently  excommunicated  after 
ordaining  four  married  men  as  bishops 
without  papal  permission. 

Catholic  Voter  Shifts 
Not  So  Dramatic 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  supposed 
shift  of  “religious”  voters  to  Democrats 
in  the  midterm  election.  Exit  polls 
showed  that  more  Catholics  and  more 
frequent  churchgoers  in  general  voted  for 
Democrats  in  the  2006  election  than 
voted  for  Democrats  in  the  2004  election. 
News  stories  and  press  releases  in  the 
first  few  days  after  the  election  an- 
nounced, “Catholic  voters  abandon 
Republicans,”  and  “God  gap  narrows.” 
But  according  to  John  Green,  senior 
fellow  in  religion  and  American  politics 
at  the  Pew  Forum  on  Religion  and  Public 
Life,  the  much-vaunted  statistics  that 
supposedly  show  dramatic  shifts  by 
Catholics  and  regular  worshippers  of  any 
faith  lose  their  distinctiveness  when  com- 
pared with  how  voters  as  a whole  cast 
their  ballots  this  year.  Catholics  and  reg- 
ular churchgoers  voted  pretty  much  the 
same  as  the  overall  majority  of  the  coun- 
try in  supporting  more  Democratic  can- 
didates, he  said.  Enough  voters  shifted 
their  support  to  Democrats  this  year  to 


swing  majority  power  to  the  party  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time  in  12  years. 

National  Lay  Council 
Advises  Bishops 

The  U.S:  bishops’  National  Advisory 
Council  is  taking  an  increasingly  public 
role  in  making  recommendations  about 
documents  the  bishops  are  considering 
and  topics  they  might  address  in  the 
future.  Made  up  of  more  than  50  laypeo- 
ple,  men  and  women  religious,  deacons, 
priests  and  bishops,  the  council  “could  be 
seen  as  a national  pastoral  council,”  said 
Bishop  David  A.  Zubik  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  in  a brief  interview  with  Catholic 
News  Service  Nov.  14  at  the  bishops’  fall 
general  assembly  in  Baltimore.  In  a 
report  to  the  bishops  the  day  before, 
Bishop  Zubik  said  the  council  members 
represent  “the  adult  Catholic  population 
by  age,  occupation,  ethnicity,  geography, 
vocation  and  avocation....  The  council 
has  been  called  ‘the  church  in  minia- 
ture.’” The  council  meets  three  times  a 
year,  immediately  before  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops’ Administrative  Committee  holds  its 
sessions.  Council  members  receive  the 
same  documentation  given  to  the 
Administrative  Committee  members  and 
pass  along  their  comments  in  both  writ- 
ten and  oral  form,  Bishop  Zubik  said. 


Vatican  on  Rights 
Violations  in  Holy  Land 

By  not  addressing  human  rights  viola- 
tions fairly  and  consistently,  especially  the 
violence  unfolding  in  the  Holy  Land,  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Council  risks  losing 
credibility,  a Vatican  official  said.  Arch- 
bishop Silvano  Tomasi  said  “shortsighted 
political  and  economic  interests”  have 
prevented  the  U.N.  council  from 
addressing  “with  fairness  and  consisten- 
cy” ongoing  human  rights  violations  in 
some  parts  of  the  world.  Archbishop 
Tomasi,  the  Vatican’s  representative  to 
Geneva-based  U.N.  agencies,  spoke  Nov. 
1 5 during  the  council’s  special  session  in 
Geneva  on  Israeli  military  incursions  in 
occupied  Palestinian  territories. 

Catholic  News  Service  in  Rome 
obtained  a copy  of  his  text.  “A  human 
rights  council  that  does  not  contribute  to 
change  the  quality  of  people’s  fife  on  the 
ground,  in  their  daily  tasks  and  normal 
activities,  seriously  risks  a loss  of  credibil- 
ity,” he  said.  The  council’s  special  session 
voted  Nov.  1 5 to  send  a fact-finding  mis- 
sion to  investigate  the  Nov.  8 Israeli 
killings  of  Palestinian  civilians  in  the 
town  of  Beit  Hanoun  in  northern  Gaza. 

Cure  in  Boston  Credited 
to  Cardinal  Newman 

Evidence  of  an  alleged  miraculous  cure 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  attributed 
to  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  John 
Henry  Newman  has  been  sent  to  the 
Congregation  for  Saints’  Causes  in 
Rome.  The  Roman  postulator  of  the 
cause,  Andrea  Ambrosi,  was  assigned  by 
the  archdiocesan  tribunal  in  Boston  to  be 
the  official  carrier  of  the  package  of  doc- 
uments, which  contained  two  copies  of 
the  evidence.  He  flew  from  Boston  to 
Rome  and  handed  over  the  package  Nov. 
14  to  congregation  officials  at  the 
Vatican.  The  package,  containing  the 
sworn  testimonies  and  the  medical  evi- 
dence of  the  healing  of  Deacon  Jack 
Sullivan,  68,  of  Marshfield,  Mass.,  was 
sealed  during  the  closing  session  of  the 
tribunal  Nov.  9.  Deacon  Sullivan  had  a 
severe  spinal  disorder  but  was  restored  to 
full  mobility  in  2001  after  praying  for 
Cardinal  Newman’s  intercession. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Reflection  Place 


| Vacancy:  Apply  Within 

^ God’s  self-revelation  invites  us 
to  explore  our  emptiness.  ^ 


I STILL  REMEMBER  the  day,  back 
in  1953,  when  Mt.  Everest  was 
“conquered.”  At  the  time  there 
was  great  rejoicing,  as  Edmund 
Hilary  and  Sherpa  Tensing  set 
the  first  human  footsteps  upon  the  vir- 
gin snows  of  the  mountain’s  peak.  It  was 
many  years  later  that  I heard  the  story 
of  how  differently  the  two  climbers  had 
reacted  to  their  achievement:  how 
Hilary  had  planted  the  flag  of  conquest 
at  the  summit  and  how  Tensing  had 
knelt  in  the  snow  to  beg  the  mountain’s 
forgiveness  for  disturbing  her  peace. 

And  I remember  the  day  of  the  first 
moon  landing — a memory  indelibly 
imprinted  on  the  psyche  of  all  who  were 
alive  to  witness  Neil  Armstrong’s  “one 
small  step  for  a man,  one  giant  leap  for 
mankind.”  Then  too  a flag  was  placed  as 
a statement  of  conquest,  and  great 
rejoicing  broke  out,  at  least  in  the 
Western  world  and  especially  in  the 
United  States.  And  a new  mood  was 
awakened.  Later,  Edgar  Mitchell  would 
call  us  all  to  a deeper  level  of  reflective 
awareness  and  collective  responsibility, 
as  he  described  his  emotions  on  seeing 
the  earth  for  the  first  time  from  outer 
space:  “Gazing  through  240,000  miles 
of  space  towards  the  stars  and  the  plan- 
et from  which  I had  come,  I suddenly 
experienced  the  universe  as  intelligent, 
loving  and  harmonious.  My  view  of  the 
planet  was  a glimpse  of  divinity.” 

Moments  out  of  time.  Moments 
when  humankind  glimpsed  divinity. 
When  we  glimpse  divinity,  however 
momentarily,  we  are  forever  changed 
by  the  encounter. 


Margaret  silf  lives  in  Staffordshire, 
England.  Her  latest  books  are  Companions 
of  Christ:  Ignatian  Spirituality  for  Everyday 
Living  and  the  Catholic  Press  Association 
award-winning  The  Gift  of  Prayer. 


Very  soon  our  planet  will  once 
again  be  recalling  a defining  moment  in 
the  unfolding  story  of  the  love  affair 
between  humanity  and  divinity.  We 
speak  traditionally  of  how  in  God’s 
incarnation  the  light  conquers  the  dark- 
ness, yet  “conquest”  is  hardly  an  ade- 
quate or  appropriate  description  of  the 
silent  emerging  of  a radically  new  vision 
for  the  future  of  life  on  earth.  Nor  does 
it  capture  the  quiet  summons  to  discov- 
er and  embrace  a new  mind  and  a new 
heart.  Quite  the  reverse.  God’s  self-rev- 
elation  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  fundamen- 
tally challenges  all  our  notions  of  con- 
quest and  achievement  and  invites  us 
instead  to  explore  our  poverty,  our 
emptiness  and  our  need. 

We  have  plenty  of  reminders  at  this 
season,  at  least  in  my  part  of  the  world, 
of  God’s  preference  for  emptiness  and 
poverty.  The  trees  are  bare  now,  bereft 
of  their  October  glory.  The  holiday 
rentals  go  empty,  and  the  “Vacancies” 
boards  are  evident  everywhere.  Even 
the  sun  has  withdrawn  to  just  a few 
hours’  appearance  each  day.  Growth 
has  gone  underground  for  the  winter, 
to  the  invisible  realm  where  transfor- 
mation happens. 

Yet  “vacancy”  is  the  very  thing  God 
is  looking  for  in  God’s  continuing  jour- 
ney to  Bethlehem  in  search  of  a place  to 
come  to  birth.  Our  fullness,  real  or 
imagined,  is  of  no  more  use  to  God 
than  is  the  overflowing  inn  with  no 
space  left  for  God  to  enter  and  be  born. 
Our  well-ordered  lives  and  carefully 
constructed  systems  are  found,  in  the 
end,  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  the 
seed  of  eternity.  Instead,  God  seeks  out 
the  sheds  and  the  stables  and  the 
neglected  outbuildings  of  our  lives  and 
lies  down  right  there  in  the  mud  and  the 
mess  and  the  muddle  of  our  living,  to 
call  us  into  the  labor  of  love  that  will 


give  birth  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  all 
that  we  can  become. 

But  there  are  two  problems  with 
this  plan.  First,  we  will  do  almost  any- 
thing to  cover  up  the  mess  and  the 
muddle  and  to  fill  up  the  emptiness 
within  us.  Second,  we  are  extremely 
unwilling  to  wait  for  “the  fullness  of 
time.”  Sometimes  I wonder  what  would 
happen  if,  when  it  came  time  to  sow  our 
seeds  in  spring  or  plant  our  potatoes,  we 
refused  to  do  so  because  of  all  the  dirt 
involved,  or  if,  as  the  seeds  and  tubers 
began  to  grow,  we  would  dig  them  up 
because  they  were  taking  too  long. 
Patience  does  not  rank  very  high  in  the 
list  of  Western  values. 

God  thinks  otherwise.  God  actively 
chooses  our  empty  holes  and  grime- 
encrusted  comers  for  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  birth  in  our  hearts.  God  waits  for  as 
long  as  it  takes  for  our  growing  and 
ripening,  all  the  while  tending  that 
growth  with  personal  love  and  care.  All 
that  is  asked  of  us  is  our  “Yes!  Let  it  be 
done  in  me  as  you  dream  it  shall  be.” 

As  we  prepare  our  gifts  for  the  sea- 
son of  fight,  let  us  also  ask  for  the  grace 
to  look  with  God’s  eyes  a little  more 
deeply  into  the  places  within  that  we 
would  rather  cover  and  to  open  the 
empty,  aching  spaces  inside  us  to  the 
God  who  stands  poised  to  keep  on  plant- 
ing the  seed  of  fife  precisely  there. 

A story  is  told  of  a children’s 
Nativity  play.  The  teacher  had  rehearsed 
the  scenes  thoroughly  over  the  weeks 
leading  up  to  Christmas,  and  on  the  big 
night  the  parents  assembled  in  the 
school  hall  in  proud  anticipation  as  their 
small  angels  and  shepherds  took  the 
stage.  Then  the  diminutive  Mary  and 
Joseph  took  the  limelight  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  inn.  At  this  point  the  six- 
year-old  inn-keeper  changed  the  script. 

“Please  can  we  have  a room  for  the 
night,”  he  was  asked. 

“Sorry  there  is  no  room  in  the  inn,” 
came  the  response. 

But  at  that  point  the  little  innkeeper 
had  second  thoughts  of  his  own.  “Hang 
on,”  he  added.  “Don’t  go  away.  You  can 
have  my  room.” 

Can  he  have  my  room — in  all  its 
chaos  and  confusion?  Can  he  have 
yours?  Margaret  Silf 
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Mexico's  President-elect  Felipe  Calderon  waves  after  meeting  Chile’s  President  Michelle  Bachelet  at  the  government  palace  in  Santiago  Oct.  5. 
Calderon  was  in  Chile  as  part  of  a South  American  tour. 


Searching  for 
Mexico’s  Future 


- BY  ANTHONY  C.  E.  QUAINTON  - 


First  there  were  three.  Now  there  is  one.  Felipe  Calderon  is  to  be  the 
next  president  of  Mexico.  After  a tumultuous  process  of  post-election 
negotiation,  partial  ballot  recounting  and  seemingly  endless  demonstra- 
tions, a winner  has  been  announced.  How  he  governs  will  be  a matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States,  for  disturbing  questions  remain 
unanswered.  Can  this  Catholic  candidate  of  the  liberal,  ffee-market  right  govern?  Will 
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he  be  able  to  address  the  two  critical  issues  that  confronted 
all  the  presidential  candidates:  Mexico’s  intractable,  seem- 
ingly ineradicable  poverty  and  the  deep  inequality  of 
income  that  divides  Mexico’s  small  ruling  class  from  its  vast 
majority  of  campesinos  and  urban  slum-dwellers?  Calderon, 
like  his  two  principal  rivals,  pledged  to  create  jobs,  eliminate 
corruption  and  deal  with  immigration.  The  question  is 
how? 

Events  of  the  last  few  months  have  highlighted  the  dif- 
ficulties that  lie  ahead.  We  remember  the  images  that 
appeared  in  the  press  and  the  electronic  media:  the  Paseo  de 
la  Reforma  blocked  with  tents;  tens  of  thousands  protesting 
the  presidential  election’s  outcome  in  the  Zocalo,  the  main 
plaza  of  the  capital;  and  President  Vicente  Fox  being  pre- 
vented from  giving  his  State  of  the  Union  speech.  Was  this 
the  breakdown  of  Mexico’s  young  democracy  or  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  awakening  of  popular  participation  after  gen- 
erations of  political  manipulation  by  political  parties  of  right 
and  left?  Does  it  matter?  Should  we  in  the  rest  of  North 
America  care?  The  answer  is  clearly  yes. 

No  country  is  more  important  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States  than  Mexico.  One  might  ask  how  that  can  be. 
At  a time  when  headlines  focus  on  the  war  on  terrorism,  on 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  on  nuclear  proliferation  in  Iran 
and  North  Korea,  and  the  failures  of  democracy  in  Russia, 
surely  other  issues  appear  more  critical  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. Yet  what  kind  of  a society  we  wish  to  become,  what  kind 
of  nation  we  intend  to  defend  and  what  our  vision  of  our 
country’s  future  should  be  will  depend  on  Mexico. 

Changing  Demographics 

Demographers  inform  us  that  whites  will  soon  be  in  the 
minority  in  35  of  our  50  largest  cities.  Where  will  the  new 
majority  come  from?  In  significant  degree  from  Mexico. 
While  there  are,  of  course,  important  increases  in  the 
United  States’  Asian  population,  and  many  Hispanics  come 
from  Central  and  South  America  to  seek  their  fortunes 
among  us,  the  single  most  important  group  of  immigrants 
comes  from  Mexico.  That  fact  is  unlikely  to  change  whether 
or  not  new  immigration  legislation  succeeds  in  building  a 
longer  and  higher  wall  along  our  southern  border,  or 
whether  or  not  a path  for  citizenship  is  created  for  most  of 
the  thousands  already  here. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  Mexico’s  election  last  July  2 
takes  on  a singular  importance.  For  the  result  of  that  elec- 
tion will  determine  the  direction  in  which  Mexico  will  go 
over  the  next  six  years  and  more.  In  that  election  three 
visions  of  the  future  were  competing. 

Luis  Rubio  and  Jeffrey  Davidow,  writing  in  the 
September  2006  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  assert  that  the 
choice  Mexicans  faced  was  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
between  state-led  growth  and  private  sector  innovation, 
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between  the  P.R.D.  (Democratic  Revolution  Party)  of 
Andres  Manuel  Lopez  Obrador  and  the  conservative,  free- 
market  liberalism  of  the  PAN  (National  Action  Party)  of  the 
now  officially  declared  winner,  Felipe  Calderon.  In  their 
view,  the  P.R.D.  was  doing  litde  more  than  espousing  a 
refurbished  version  of  the  policies  of  the  PRI  (Institutional 
Revolution  Party),  which  had  ruled  Mexico  for  over  70 
years  and  whose  candidate,  Roberto  Madrazo,  finished  a 
poor  third  behind  Lopez  Obrador. 

The  names  of  the  various  parties  appear  to  represent  a 
certain  political  convergence,  promising  change  either 
through  revolution  or  action.  Although  the  idea  of  institu- 
tionalizing revolution  is  an  evident  oxymoron,  even  the  PRI 
promised  in  its  election  manifesto  to  bring  about  a transfor- 
mation of  Mexico  and  significant  improvement  in  the  lot  of 
Mexico’s  lower  classes.  So  too  did  the  PAN  and  its  business- 
oriented  leader. 

Mexico’s  Bishops  Weigh  In 

Behind  the  scenes  the  Catholic  Church  sought  to  play  a sig- 
nificant role.  On  May  17,  in  the  run-up  to  the  election,  the 
Mexican  bishops  issued  an  important  press  statement  prais- 
ing a “healthy  pluralism,”  but  warning  against  a democracy 
that  could  be  converted  into  a visible  or  covert  totalitarian- 
ism. The  bishops  called  for  full  and  active  participation  of 
Mexicans  in  the  electoral  process,  and,  like  the  bishops’ 
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conference  in  the  United  States,  outlined  some  of  the  crite- 
ria that  voters  should  use  in  evaluating  candidates.  There 
were  few  surprises.  They  explicidy  called  for  full  respect  for 
life  from  start  to  finish,  defense  of  the  family  and  the  pro- 
motion of  justice  and  peace.  They  also  included  some 
exhortations,  however,  that  might  have  pointed  the  elec- 
torate toward  the  eventual  winner — notably  their  endorse- 
ment of  free  enterprise  and  private  property  and  their  call 
for  a president  with  a capacity  for  dialogue  and  social  and 
economic  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  Lopez 
Obrador  might  have  taken  comfort  from  their  explicit 
recognition  of  the  need  for  “a  better  distribution  of  wealth” 
and  for  a more  profound  understanding  of  the  situation  of 
the  poor.  Lopez  Obrador’s  principal  campaign  slogan  was 
“For  the  Good  of  Everyone,  the  Poor  First.”  The  bishops’ 
formulation  certainly  harkened  back  to  what  elements  of 
the  Mexican  church  had  long  demanded:  a preferential 
option  for  the  poor. 

The  final  point  the  bishops  made  may,  in  fact,  have  car- 
ried more  weight.  They  called  for  constitutional  reform  to 
make  possible  religious  freedom.  Mexican  history  through- 
out much  of  the  20th  century  was  marked  by  systematic, 
constitutionally  mandated  anticlericalism  and  anti- 
Catholicism.  For  many  years  priests  could  not  appear  in 
public  in  clerical  attire.  The  PRI’s  own  revolutionary  ideol- 
ogy supported  this  restriction  on  church  power  and  influ- 
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ence.  Lopez  Obrador,  from  his  leftist  perspective,  was  also 
known  for  his  deep  skepticism  of  the  church’s  role  in 
Mexican  society  and  politics.  Only  Calderon  seemed  to  be 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  bishops’  views.  As  a daily  Mass 
attender  with  strong  and  publicly  held  views  about  abortion 
and  the  right  to  life,  Calderon  was  clearly  the  candidate 
closest  to  the  bishops’  views.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
church,  only  three  days  after  the  vote  and  in  the  midst  of 
considerable  political  turmoil,  quickly  called  for  acceptance 
of  the  election  of  Calderon. 

Facing  the  Challenges  of  Governing 

It  will  not  be  the  church,  however,  that  calls  the  shots  in  the 
Calderon  government  when  it  takes  office  in  early 
December.  The  internal  reality  of  Mexico’s  economy,  the 
pressing  immigration  agenda  with  the  United  States  and 
important  disagreements  over  trade  and  investment  will  be 
critical.  U.S. -educated  though  he  is,  Calderon  clearly  can- 
not assume  an  easy  ride.  He  faces  a range  of  challenges.  The 
first  is  the  seemingly  relentless  opposition  of  both  the 
P.R.D.  and  PRI,  which  together  will  dominate  the  national 
legislature.  The  six  years  of  President  Fox’s  tenure  have 
made  it  abundandy  clear  how  difficult  it  is  to  reform 
Mexico’s  institutions  when  the  legislature  is  reluctant  to  go 
along.  Even  though  all  parties  agree  in  general  terms  on 
what  needs  to  be  done,  they  do  not  agree  on  the  specific 
steps  that  should  be  taken.  Calderon  is  committed  to  free- 
market  policies  and  opposed  to  state-led  intervention  in  the 
economy  to  create  jobs,  provide  social  services  and  favor  the 
disadvantaged  in  Mexican  society.  Only  a little  more  than  a 
third  of  Mexico’s  voters  embraced  the  ideological  orienta- 
tion of  Calderon;  two-thirds  did  not.  Creating  a new  con- 
sensus will  be  difficult. 

Complex  Agenda 

Equally  problematic  is  the  challenge  of  managing  relations 
with  the  United  States.  The  agenda  is  complex:  immigra- 
tion, drugs,  trade  and  investment,  energy  cooperation.  In 
many  respects  the  promise  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (Nafta)  remains  unfulfilled.  (Mexican 
trucks,  for  example,  still  cannot  move  freely  outside  of  a 
narrow  border  zone  in  the  United  States.)  Extradition  of 
Mexican  drug  traffickers  raises  difficult  questions  of 
sovereignty.  The  now  almost  certain  extension  of  the  wall 
separating  the  two  countries  stands  as  a symbolic  statement 
of  estrangement.  Mexicans  of  all  political  stripes  are  reluc- 
tant to  accept  Robert  Frost’s  assumption  that  “good  fences 
make  good  neighbors,”  but  the  Mexicans  have  important 
cards  to  play  in  terms  of  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
on  migration  and  energy  supply,  two  subjects  high  on  the 
U.S.  national  and  homeland  security  agenda.  To  the  extent 
that  Calderon  can  put  in  place  polices  that  restrict  migra- 


tion and  enhance  its  energy  supply,  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  for  a positive  evolution  in  the  bilateral  relationship.  In 
the  long  term,  however,  it  will  be  the  internal  dynamic  in 
Mexico  that  will  either  tie  Calderon’s  hands  or  free  him  to 
move  forward.  There,  alas,  the  prospects  are  far  from 
bright.  The  deep  personal  antipathy  between  Lopez 
Obrador  and  Calderon,  and  between  their  respective  par- 
ties, makes  legislative  cooperation  unlikely,  even  if  the 
manipulation  of  popular  demonstrations  and  emotions  sub- 
sides. 

The  United  States  clearly  favored  a victory  by  Calderon. 
We  could  not  support  what  we  saw  as  the  institutional  cor- 
ruption of  the  PRI.  We  were  deeply  suspicious  of  the  leftist 
rhetoric  of  the  P.R.D.,  fearing  a rising  tide  of  anti- 
Americanism  and  populist  policies  spreading  from 
Venezuela  and  Bolivia  and  Peru  up  the  Central  American 
isthmus  to  Mexico.  Helping  Calderon  to  succeed  will 
require  more  than  rhetorical  and  symbolic  support.  It  will 
also  necessitate  policies  that  transfer  resources  and  make 
clear  to  the  Mexican  populace  at  large  that  we  understand 
the  urgent  need  not  merely  to  enhance  our  own  security, 
but  also  to  help  them  solve  the  deep  underlying  structural 
problems  of  poverty  and  income  inequality.  These  must  be 
faced  if  illegal  immigration  is  to  be  brought  under  control 
and  if  Mexico  is  to  become  the  viable  and  cooperative  part- 
ner that  all  Americans  hope  it  will  be.  ft} 
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Of  Other  Things 


My  Alien  Roommate 

Roberto's  life  in  Mexico  had  been  a web  of  ‘ mutuality . ’ by  kristeen  bruun 


I NEEDED  A ROOMMATE  to  share 
the  rent.  He  needed  a place  to  live. 
We  were  introduced,  shook  hands, 
and  a few  days  later  Roberto  moved 
all  of  his  worldly  possessions  (carried  in  a 
battered  sports  bag,  a backpack  and  a 
clothes  basket)  into  my  second  bedroom, 
along  with  a commitment  to  refrain  from 
smoking,  drinking  and  rowdy  parties.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  him  if  he  was 
“legal,”  although  I should  have  thought  of 
it,  having  been  asked  to  prove  my  own  cit- 
izenship often  enough  since  moving  to 
this  part  of  the  country. 

As  it  happened,  he  was  not.  Roberto 
was  one  of  the  seven  to  12  million  (esti- 
mates vary)  illegal  immigrants  working  in 
this  country,  almost  60  percent  of  whom 
come  from  Mexico,  according  to  the  Pew 
Hispanic  Center. 

As  Roberto  was  getting  settled  in  his 
new  home,  congressional  leaders  far  away 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  were  discussing  a 
bill  that  would  make  giving  aid  to  the 
undocumented  a felony.  I tried  to  get  used 
to  thinking  of  myself  as  a potential  felon. 
Although  I have  carried  my  share  of  pick- 
et and  protest  signs,  unlike  Shanti  Seitz 
and  Daniel  Strauss,  I have  never  been 
arrested.  The  pair,  members  of  the 
Arizona  group  No  More  Deaths,  face  fed- 
eral charges  of  conspiracy  and  transport- 
ing illegal  aliens  because  they  took  three 
dehydrated  migrants  to  a hospital  in  July 
2005.  I admired  them,  but  I wasn’t  sure  I 
wanted  to  join  them. 

A newcomer  to  this  country,  Roberto 
had  more  immediate  and  practical  con- 
cerns. Was  it  really  true  that  you  could 
drink  the  water  right  from  the  tap?  Why 
did  I tell  him  to  wash  the  dishes  with  hot 
water?  (His  home  in  Mexico  had  no  hot 
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water.)  Everything  we  did  was  complicat- 
ed by  language  barriers,  as  well.  My 
Spanish  was  better  than  his  English,  but 
not  by  much.  We  usually  ended  up  speak- 
ing our  own  fractured  Spanglish,  a cre- 
ative mixture  of  the  two  languages  com- 
bined with  lots  of  pantomiming,  equal 
parts  frustration  and  laughter. 

It  was  almost  Christmas  when  he 
arrived.  As  he  examined  the  artwork  in  my 
home,  which  included  a depiction  of  the 
Last  Supper  over  my  kitchen  table,  he 
asked,  “Are  you  a Catholic?”  Lacking  the 
Spanish  to  describe  my  spiritual  journey, 
which  included  a current  stay  among  a 
small,  welcoming  Methodist  community, 
I paused,  sighed  and  answered,  “Yes.  Do 
you  want  to  go  to  church?”  He  said  yes. 
On  the  Internet  I found  a listing  for  a 
Spanish  Mass  to  be  celebrated  on 
Christmas  Day  at  the  local  suburban 
mega-parish.  What  we  got  was  an  Anglo 
Mass  in  very  poor  translation.  The  homi- 
ly was  about  the  Catholic  Church,  the  one 
true  church,  which  had  been  blessed  with 
seven  sacraments,  most  especially  with  the 
sacrament  of  orders.  Personally,  I did  not 
feel  blessed,  until  Roberto  turned  to  me 
after  Mass  and  said,  “His  Spanish  was  so 
bad  I couldn’t  understand  a word  he  said.” 

The  following  weekend  being  New 
Year’s,  I once  again  surfed  the  net,  only 
this  time  I looked  for  a Spanish  parish,  not 
merely  a Spanish  Mass.  I located  one  some 
distance  away,  in  the  inner  city  Stockyards 
District.  We  set  out,  got  lost,  drove  in  cir- 
cles, muttered  curses,  asked  directions  and 
finally  walked  in  late  to  a grubby  church 
with  a homemade  Christmas  diorama  over 
the  altar — lots  of  poster  paint  and  camels 
wandering  among  the  poinsettias. 
Although  the  choir  sang  “Noche  de  Paz” 
(“Silent  Night”)  just  a bit  off  key,  the  con- 
gregation sang  and  clapped  the  acclama- 
tions with  enthusiasm.  We  had  found  a 
home. 

Since  Roberto  had  wanted  to  go  to 
confession,  we  had  been  aiming  for  the 
pre-Mass  confession  period.  Not  knowing 
how  long  it  had  been  for  him,  or  how 
urgent  his  desire,  I didn’t  want  to  make 
him  wait  another  week.  After  Mass,  I very 
hesitantly  approached  the  presider, 
explained  our  situation  and  asked  if  he 
could  possibly  hear  Roberto’s  confession. 
The  blessed  man  simply  held  out  one 
hand,  in  a gesture  of  welcome  so  gracious 
it  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  said, 


“Come.”  Roberto  went  into  the  sacristy 
with  him,  and  I sat  and  soaked  up  the 
ambiance.  Later,  looking  at  the  bulletin,  I 
read  the  initials  after  the  pastor’s  name, 
T.O.R — Third  Order  Regular,  a 

Franciscan  community.  The  spirit  of 
Francis  is  alive  and  well  in  the  Stockyards, 
I thought. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  Roberto  and  I 
adjusted  to  each  other.  He  stopped  tip- 
toeing around  and  began  to  take  literally 
my  words  of  welcome,  “Mi  casa  es  tu 


casa.”  I grew  accustomed  to  hearing  his 
cheerful  whistling  in  the  background,  and 
began  to  learn  about  his  fife.  He  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  but  had  custody  of  his 
son,  who  remained  in  Mexico  in  the  care 
of  his  sisters  and  his  mother.  After  each 
week’s  phone  call  home,  he  grew  silent 
and  pensive. 

Roberto  had  come  to  the  United 
States  because  his  two  older  brothers,  who 
had  become  legal  residents  during  the  last 
amnesty  period,  had  told  him  the  tradi- 
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tional  “streets  paved  with  gold”  stories.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  never  really  thought  he 
would  come,  because  they  didn’t  welcome 
him  when  he  got  here,  which  was  why  he 
had  needed  a place  to  live.  Their  coldness 
was  a great  disappointment  to  him. 

He  was  surprised  at  how  hard  I work 
(I  run  a small  bookstore).  I explained  that 
most  people  work  hard  in  this  country, 
and  tried  to  give  him  a sense  of  how  the 
vast  numbers  of  modesdy  secure  incomes 
compared  to  the  rarity  of  wealth.  His  life 
was  full  of  wonderment  caused  by  the 
new  culture,  and  I was  kept  busy  explain- 
ing. Buying  a truck  or  car  is  only  the  first 
expense.  Then  come  the  legal  costs:  the 
license  plates,  the  tags,  insurance.  Trying 
to  bribe  a police  officer  will  usually  make 
a difficult  situation  worse.  It  is  possible  to 
be  arrested  and  do  time  in  jail  for  domes- 
tic violence.  People  expect  you  to  show 
up  on  time  for  appointments.  Sometimes 
I resorted  to  the  equivalent  of  “Because  I 
said  so”:  Because  this  isn’t  Mexico,  and 
that’s  how  we  do  it  here,  that’s  why.  At 
other  times  his  questions  were  poignant: 
if  the  authorities  arrest  and  deport  me, 
will  they  allow  me  to  come  back  here  to 
get  my  things  to  take  with  me?  I didn’t 


know  the  answer  to  that  one. 

One  day  he  asked  me  why  I was  rent- 
ing him  the  room.  Was  I being  a good 
Samaritan?  I laughed  and  explained  that  I 
needed  help  paying  the  rent.  His  face  fit 
up.  “Ah,”  he  exclaimed  in  delight, 
“Mutuamentel”  His  life  in  Mexico  had 
been  a web  of  mutuamente — “mutuality,” 
the  constant  interweaving  of  lives  giving 
and  taking — and  he  was  overjoyed  to  find 
an  instance  of  it  here.  Mutuamente  led 
him  to  trim  my  hedge,  fix  my  television 
and  wash  my  dishes,  while  I drove  the  car 
to  church,  ran  the  Sunday  afternoon 
errands  and  tried  my  hand  at  Mexican 
cooking.  It  was  not  a negotiated 
exchange,  but  rather  an  ongoing  flow  of 
habitual  generosity  that  kept  the  universe 
in  balance. 

It  was  the  lack  of  mutuamente  in 
American  fife  that  caused  him  the  most 
puzzlement.  You  have  so  much,  he  said. 
But  don’t  you  realize  that  you  would  have 
even  more  if  you  shared  it  by  taking  care 
of  each  other?  As  he  grieved  over  his 
brothers,  what  saddened  him  most  was 
this:  “They  have  lost  mutuamente .” 

Yet  I could  not  lose  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental illegality  of  his  situation.  He  was 


committing  a crime  simply  by  existing 
here,  by  breathing  the  air  in  this  country. 
There  were  so  many  things  he  could  not 
do:  get  a library  card,  travel  by  plane,  vote 
or  participate  in  any  civic  process,  enter 
into  a contract,  appeal  to  the  law  to  pro- 
tect him.  A friend  of  his  wanted  to  buy  a 
piece  of  equipment  and  start  a small  busi- 
ness painting  houses.  What  will  you  do  if 
the  contractor  doesn’t  pay  you,  I asked, 
since  you  can’t  take  him  to  court?  I have 
only  once  sued  an  employer,  but  the  shape 
and  discipline  of  the  laws  have  protected 
me  all  of  my  fife.  As  fragile  and  imperfect 
as  our  justice  system  is,  the  thought  of  liv- 
ing without  it  is  genuinely  frightening.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  living  his  fife  in 
the  shadows.  Each  night  the  news  on  the 
Spanish  channel  included  a report  on  the 
border  situation:  deaths  and  killing  in  the 
desert,  protest  marches,  drug-running, 
rational  discussions,  prayer  vigils,  propos- 
als for  guest  worker  plans  and  racist  rant- 
ing all  scrambled  together. 

Why  do  you  want  to  be  here,  I asked, 
if  Mexico  has  mutuamente  and  family  and 
so  many  things  that  give  meaning  to  fife? 

Mexico  has  everything,  he  answered, 
except  work.  The  work  is  here. 
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And  that  is  the  bottom  line.  The  work 
is  here.  U.S.  citizens  like  getting  their 
houses  built,  their  offices  cleaned,  their 
lawns  mowed,  their  restaurant  dishes 
washed  and  their  crops  picked  by  sturdy, 
hard-working,  uncomplaining,  relatively 
inexpensive  workers  who  can  never  orga- 
nize a union  or  protest  the  working  condi- 
tions. 

Our  world,  the  world  of  legals,  is  sup- 
ported, buoyed  up,  by  the  shadow  world 
of  illegals.  Even  people  who  would  never 
hire  an  undocumented  worker  benefit 
from  the  lower  wages  associated  with  their 
contribution  to  the  economy.  There  are 
costs  as  well,  of  course,  particularly  in 
health  care  (undocumented  = uninsured) 
and  education,  since  the  undocumented 
send  their  children  to  school  here.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  issue  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion has  moved  to  the  front  burner  as 
health  care  and  education  costs  have  risen, 
while  simultaneously  services  to  the  poor 
have  been  cut  in  our  domestic  budget.  For 
the  first  time,  it  seems  possible  that  the 
costs  might  outweigh  the  benefits  for  us, 
or  if  not,  at  least  that  the  costs  are  unfairly 
distributed,  with  our  border  states  bearing 
a disproportionate  share  of  the  burden. 
Yet,  as  Roberto  said,  the  work  is  here.  And 
so,  in  spite  of  horror  stories  of  death  in  the 
desert,  the  undocumented  continue  to 
accept  the  risks  and  slip  across  the  borders, 
and  the  documented  continue  to  find  ways 
to  hire  them. 

As  swiftly  as  he  came  into  my  fife, 
Roberto  left  one  day.  His  employer 
offered  him  substantially  more  money  to 
work  in  a nearby  city,  and,  of  course,  he 
immediately  relocated.  He  left  behind  a 
jacket,  two  shirts  and  a gift:  the  idea  of 
mutuamente.  Could  mutuamente  be  what 
Jesus  was  referring  to,  I wonder,  when  he 
said,  “Give,  and  it  will  be  given  to  you.  A 
good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken 
together,  running  over,  will  be  poured 
into  your  lap,  for  the  measure  you  give  will 
be  the  measure  you  get  back”  (Luke  6:38)? 

As  I adjust  to  Roberto’s  absence,  I 
realize  that,  as  inevitably  happens  with 
truly  human  contact,  we  each  subtly, 
almost  imperceptibly,  altered  who  the 
other  was.  I am  grateful  for  the  many  little 
lifts  over  the  minor  rough  spots  of  fife  that 
mutuamente  gave  me,  and  so  I am  trying  to 
give  in  that  spirit  to  others. 

Unlikely  as  this  outcome  may  seem 
now,  I also  pray  that  our  two  countries  can 


one  day  learn  to  five  in  mutuamente.  While 
acknowledging  the  many  complexities  of 
the  immigration  issue,  still  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  put  our  time,  energy  and 
money  into  building  a giant  fence — or  we 


can  try  to  build  a relationship.  Realizing 
that  the  immigrants  are  not  stealing  from 
us,  but  rather  giving  to  us,  might  be  the 
first  step  toward  healing  the  breach  that 
currendy  exists.  0 
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Faith  in  Focus 


It’s  the  End  of  the  World 
(And  I Feel  Fine) 


The  second  in  a series  for  Advent  and  Christmas 

BY  JIM  MCDERMOTT 


apocalyptic  texts  do  include  end-of-the- 
world  scenarios,  usually  in  wildly  imagina- 
tive terms,  their  primary  concern  is  not  to 
predict  the  future,  but  to  help  people  sur- 
vive in  their  own  troubled  times.  The  texts 
are  not  historical  reports,  “visions  radioed 
in  by  means  of  a time  machine,”  in  the 
words  of  the  Jesuit  theologian  Karl 
Rahner,  but  stories  proclaiming 
humanity’s  imminent  deliverance. 
Evil  may  rule  the  day  in  certain 
respects,  but  we  should  live  with 
confidence  nonetheless,  because 
God  has  already  won  the  war.  Both 
in  the  midst  of  our  own  world’s  cur- 
rent conflicts  and  anxieties  and  in 
this  Advent  season,  apocalyptic  texts 
have  much  to  offer  us. 


Apocalypse  Then  and  Now 

Although  today  the  word  “apoca- 
lypse” is  synonymous  with 
Armageddon,  an  end-times  disaster 
of  human  or  divine  making,  that  is 
far  from  the  biblical  sense  of  the 
term.  Derived  from  the  Greek  word 
apokalupsis,  “apocalypse”  literally 
means  “revelation,”  usually  “revela- 
tion about  the  future.” 
Apocalypticism,  broadly  defined,  is 
the  belief  that  God  has  revealed  the 
imminent  end  of  the  ongoing  strug- 
gle between  good  and  evil  in  histo- 
ry. The  Book  of  Revelation  begins: 
“The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  God  gave  him  to  show  his  servants 
what  must  take  place;  he  made  it  known  by 
sending  his  angel  to  his  servant  John”  (Rev 
1:1).  The  latter  half  of  Daniel,  too,  is  char- 
acterized by  visions  and  divine  beings  such  | 
as  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  comes  “to  give  1 
you  wisdom  and  understanding”  (Dan  ^ 
9:21). 

In  apocalyptic  literature,  as  the  biblical  “ 
scholar  John  J.  Collins  puts  it,  an  other-  < 


described  in  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
books  that  have  sold  more  than  60  million 
copies.  On  Web  sites  and  television  pro- 
grams, such  popular  evangelists  as  Jerry 
Falwell  and  Pat  Robertson  discuss  apoca- 
lyptic topics,  including  what  form  the 
Antichrist  might  take  and  the  place  of  the 
United  States  or  Israel  in  the  Last 


Judgment.  And  the  popular  press  regular- 
ly churns  out  “documentaries”  and  other 
programs  like  the  recent  NBC  mini-series 
“Revelations”  that  present  biblical  proph- 
esy as  a sort  of  scriptural  Da  Vinci  Code 
indicating  the  world’s  future  course  and 
conclusion. 

Such  interpretations  completely  mis- 
understand both  the  meaning  and  the 
value  of  apocalyptic  literature.  While 


THE  apocalyptic  literature 
of  the  Bible,  which  includes 
most  notably  Daniel  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  exists  in 
the  popular  consciousness  as  a sort  of 
hitchhiker’s  guide  to  the  end  times,  chock- 
full  of  predictions  of  the  historical  events 
that  will  lead  to  the  end  of  human  history. 
Given  the  highly  metaphorical 
language  the  writers  use,  the 
specifics  can  be  difficult  to  pin 
down,  but  that  ambiguity  only 
feeds  speculation.  On  various 
Web  sites  contributors  weigh 
whether  Revelation  13’s  “Beast,” 
frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Antichrist,  might  be  Vladmir 
Putin  (revelationl3.net),  George 
W.  Bush  (seattleweekly.com)  or 
Barack  Obama  (www. 
unfogged.com).  On  rapture- 
ready.com,  one  can  find  end- 
times  resources  like:  the 

Prophetic  Top  10 — current 
events  that  suggest  the  imminent 
end  of  the  world;  “Left  Behind 
Letters”  supposedly  penned  by 
those  who  anticipate  being  taken 
up  in  the  Rapture  to  help  those 
who  will  be  left  behind;  and  chat 
rooms  in  which  participants  are 
discussing,  among  other  things, 
whether  the  Gog/Magog  war 
mentioned  in  Revelation  will 
come  before  the  Rapture  and 
whether  the  proposed  national  identifica- 
tion card  might  be  the  prophesied  “mark 
of  the  beast.” 

Such  ways  of  thinking  are  not  as 
unusual  as  one  might  think.  Tim  LaHaye 
and  Jerry  B.  Jenkins  have  written  more 
than  a dozen  novels  imagining  the  events 
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worldly  reality  is  revealed  to  a human  per- 
son through  a divine  mediator,  often  an 
angel.  The  term  “otherworldly  reality” 
has  two  meanings  here.  First,  it  is  the 
heavenly  realm  in  which  the  speaker  finds 
himself.  The  speaker  of  Revelation 
describes  himself  in  a bejeweled  cosmic 
throne  room  “with  one  seated  on  the 
throne!  And  the  one  seated  there  looks 
like  jasper  and  cornelian,  and  around  the 
throne  is  a rainbow  that  looks  like  an 
emerald.  Around  the  throne  are  twenty- 
four  thrones,  and  seated  on  the  thrones 
are  twenty-four  elders,  dressed  in  white 
robes,  with  golden  crowns  on  their  heads. 
Coming  from  the  thrones  are  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  rumblings  and  peals  of 
thunder”  (Rev  4:3-5). 

Second,  the  reality  revealed  in  apoca- 
lyptic literature  is  what  the  seer  is  shown 
once  he  gets  into  the  heavenly  realm, 
namely  our  human  destiny.  Once  in  heav- 
en, the  seer  hears  or  witnesses  a decision 
made  about  earthly  matters,  generally  a 
decision  in  the  people’s  favor.  Couched  in 
highly  symbolic  language,  the  decision 
often  involves  a cosmic  battle  between 
God’s  emissaries  and  foes  that  the  army  of 
God  wins.  In  Rev  12:7:  “And  war  broke 
out  in  heaven;  Michael  and  his  angels 
fought  against  the  dragon.  The  dragon 
and  his  angels  fought  back  but  they  were 
defeated.”  Likewise,  in  Daniel  2 the  speak- 
er describes  “a  stone... cut  out,  not  by 
human  hands”  that  strikes  down  a statue 
with  feet  of  clay  and  “became  a great 
mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth.” 
Whether  the  vision  is  a prediction  of  a 
future  event  or  an  explanation  of  a past 
series  of  empires  that  have  fallen  (as  here 
in  Daniel),  the  point  remains  always  the 
same — God  is  vindicated,  God  is  tri- 
umphant over  all,  God  is  Lord. 

The  imagery  of  violent  conflict  that 
pervades  apocalyptic  literature  is  difficult 
for  us  to  appreciate  today.  Taken  out  of 
context,  the  depictions  reinforce  a com- 
mon understanding  of  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  a being  of  wrath  and  judg- 
ment. But  like  much  of  the  mythological 
language  of  Revelation  and  Daniel,  this 
imagery  emerges  out  of  well-defined  con- 
cepts of  the  writers’  own  times.  In  the 
ancient  world,  one’s  status  as  king  was 
obtained  and  confirmed  through  battle. 
Thus  many  ancient  Near  Eastern  stories 
of  creation  involved  a fight  between  two 
different  gods.  The  loser  of  that  battle 
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would  often  become  the  substance  out  of 
which  the  earth  and/or  human  beings  were 
created;  the  winner  was,  by  virtue  of  his  vic- 
tory, understood  to  be  God  the  Most  High. 

In  the  ancient  world,  then,  being  God 
meant,  by  definition,  being  a victorious 
warrior.  One  of  the  bold  innovations  of 
Genesis  1,  in  fact,  is  that  Yahweh  rules  over 
creation  without  ever  engaging  in  battle. 
The  sea — a primeval  image  of  chaos  and 
destruction — God  gathers  without  difficul- 
ty; sea  monsters,  which  in  other  stories 
might  have  been  God’s  opponents,  are  in 
Genesis  1 God’s  creation:  “God  created  the 
great  sea  monsters  and  every  living  creature 
that  moves”  (Gen  1:21).  The  underlying 
assertion  is  that  unlike  the  gods  of  Babylon, 
Persia  or  Assyria,  the  God  of  Israel  is  so 
powerful  that  nothing  can  legitimately 
challenge  him.  From  the  beginning  every- 
thing is  under  his  control,  subject  to  his 
whim. 

The  writers  of  Revelation  and  other 
apocalyptic  texts  return  to  battle  imagery 
because  invading  armies,  idolatrous 
Israelites  or  other  hardships  have  chal- 
lenged this  notion  of  God’s  kingship.  The 
Temple  lies  defiled  (Daniel);  Christians 
suffer  persecution  from  the  Romans 


(Revelation);  and  the  world  no  longer 
seems  under  God’s  control.  Drawing  such 
historical  conflicts  into  the  cosmic  context 
of  a war  between  good  and  evil  from  which 
God  emerges  victorious,  these  stories 
acknowledge  the  evil  and  suffering  in  the 
world  but  discount  its  ultimate  significance. 
God  remains  the  king  who  will  rescue  his 
people. 

Though  seemingly  wild-eyed  and  fan- 
ciful, apocalyptic  texts  have  a concrete  pas- 
toral purpose.  They  were  written  to 
respond  to  that  gap  between  what  the  faith- 
ful believed — that  God  is  a deliverer  who 
redeems  the  faithful  and  punishes  the 
wicked — and  their  ongoing  experience  of 
persecution  and  suffering.  Apocalyptic 
writings  intend  to  exhort  and  console. 
Believers  may  feel  powerless  and  belea- 
guered; yet  viewed  from  a cosmic  perspec- 
tive, as  Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J.,  writes  regard- 
ing Daniel,  that  sense  of  powerlessness  is 
transformed  from  a cause  for  grief  into  a 
reason  for  hope: 

Let  the  human  know  its  limits, 
God’s  word  seems  to  say — and 
thus  its  salvation.  Neither  we  nor 
any  human  striving,  no  matter  how 


virtuous,  nor  any  system  nor  polit- 
ical amelioration — no  human 
effort  can  usher  in  the  era  of  justice 
and  peace  known  as  the  realm  of 
God....  Neither  believer  nor  unbe- 
liever is  able  to  bring  the  end  to 
pass. 

But  the  visions  of  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture remind  us,  God  can  do  this  and  has 
done  it.  Ultimately  we  will  witness  a radi- 
cally different  and  better  situation.  As  the 
last  chapter  of  Revelation  begins:  “I  saw  a 
new  heaven  and  a new  earth;  for  the  first 
heaven  and  the  first  earth  had  passed  away, 
and  the  sea  was  no  more”  (Rev  21:1). 

Apocalyptic  Writings  Today:  So  What? 

The  topic  of  apocalyptic  lierature  is  partic- 
ularly relevant  this  December  because  of 
both  the  Advent  season  and  the  state  of  our 
world.  Social  questions,  political  divisions 
and  terrorism  challenge  our  faith  in  God 
and  in  one  another.  Yet  if  Revelation  imag- 
ines God’s  kingdom  as  sometime  in  the 
future,  the  readings  for  Advent  and 
Christmas  bring  that  expectation  to  the 
present.  “The  days  are  coming,”  says  God 
to  Jeremiah  in  the  readings  for  the  First 
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Sunday  of  Advent,  “when  I will  fulfill  the 
promises  I made”  (Jer  33:14).  The  Gospel 
for  the  second  Sunday  suggests  that  day  is 
now;  it  presents  John  the  Baptist  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  Isaiah’s  prophesy  of  the  one  who 
will  come  to  prepare  the  way.  On  the  third 
Sunday  we  hear  that  “The  King  of  Israel, 
the  Lord,  is  in  your  midst”  (Zeph  3:15),  and 
that  we  should  “Rejoice!...  The  Lord  is 
near”(Phil  4:4).  The  final  Sunday  presents 
signs  and  wonders — this  liturgical  year,  the 
baby  leaping  in  Elizabeth’s  womb;  in  other 
years,  the  angel’s  visitation  to  Mary  or 
Joseph’s  dream — each  a further  indication 
that  God’s  promise  is  being  fulfilled  right 
now.  At  midnight  Mass  on  Christmas  Eve, 
the  moment  arrives:  “The  people  who 
walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a great  light,” 
writes  Isaiah  (Isa  9:1).  In  the  Gospel  the 
angels  announce  to  neighboring  shepherds 
that  “this  day  in  David’s  city  a savior  has 
been  bom  to  you,  the  Messiah  and  Lord” 
(Luke  2:11).  Using  apocalyptic  themes  and 
imagery,  then,  the  Scriptures  of  Advent, 
Christmas  and  Epiphany  point  to  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  as  God  acting  conclusively  in  his- 
tory for  our  salvation. 

They  also  teach  us  something  about 
what  our  salvation  looks  like.  Living  in  a 
culture  saturated  with  “Left  Behind”-style 
interpretations  of  Revelation,  one  might 
expect  deliverance  to  involve  wars,  meteor 
showers  and  lots  of  drama.  Instead,  in 
Advent  we  hear  that  it  begins  with  small, 
largely  unseen  events — a strange,  bug-eat- 
ing preacher  wandering  around  in  the 
desert,  a baby  moving  in  its  mother’s  womb 
and  the  birth  of  a child  in  some  sleepy  cor- 
ner of  the  universe.  Contrary  to  our  expec- 
tations, the  world  the  day  after  Jesus’  birth 
looks  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  looked  the 
day  before.  Yet  we  believe  it  has  fundamen- 
tally changed. 

In  the  face  of  forces  that  trouble  us 
today,  whether  terrorism,  natural  disaster, 
our  own  mortality  or  persistent  divisions  in 
our  church  and  government,  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  doubt  or- — another  form  of  despair — 
to  take  matters  into  our  own  hands.  If  God 
is  not  coming  to  save  us  from  evil,  we  will 
have  to  save  ourselves. 

Apocalyptic  literature  offers  a needed 
corrective.  Reading  Revelation  or  Daniel, 
we  discover  that  we  are  hardly  the  first  to 
struggle  mightily  against  forces  that  we 
cannot  overcome  on  our  own.  These  texts 
also  exhort  us  to  remember  what  we 
believe — that  God  acts  in  history,  promises 


to  redeem  our  suffering  and  is  faithful — 
and  to  proceed  accordingly.  We  do  not  see 
our  troubles  coming  to  an  end,  but  the 
kingdom  of  God  now  grows  in  our  midst. 
Though  its  timeline  remains  unknown — 


we  “know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour” 
(Matt  24:42) — the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  clear:  we  are  being  delivered  by  God  into 
glory,  and  we  are  called  to  proceed  in  hope 
out  of  that  faith.  W 
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Book  Reviews 


Ways  to  Witness 

Prophetic  and  Public 

The  Social  Witness  of  U.S. 
Catholicism 

By  Kristen  E.  Heyer 

Georgetown  Univ.  Press.  228p  $26.95 
ISBN  1589010825 

Last  month,  students  in  my  class  on 
women  and  Catholicism  spent  an  evening 
at  a Catholic  Worker  House  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.  We  prepared  a meal,  shared  it 
with  the  guests  and  listened  to  an  after- 
dinner  talk  by  Margaret  Pfeil,  a staff  mem- 
ber at  the  house  and  my  colleague  at 
Notre  Dame.  Pfeil  spoke  about  how  the 
witness  of  Dorothy  Day  has  shaped  her 
own  life  and  the  larger  Worker  move- 
ment. She  led  us  on  a tour  of  the  commu- 
nity’s new  drop-in  center,  describing  the 
painstaking  efforts  to  raise  the  additional 
$10,000  needed  to  open  its  doors.  Pfeil 
explained  that  the  Catholic  Workers  had 
not  sought  any  large  grants,  but  trusted 
that  the  funds  will  accumulate,  in  Day’s 
words,  “by  little  and  by  little.” 

The  following  afternoon,  all  Notre 
Dame  students,  faculty  and  staff  were 
invited  to  attend  Notre  Dame’s  annual 
Academic  Forum.  This  year’s  topic  was 
“The  Global  Health  Crisis:  Forging 
Solutions,  Effecting  Change.”  Panelists 
included  the  world-renowned  physician 
Paul  Farmer,  the  economist  Jeffrey  Sachs 
and  the  tropical  medicine  specialist 
Miriam  Opwonya.  Gwen  Ifill  of  PBS 
moderated  the  televised  discussion,  and  an 
archived  Webcast  of  it  is  now  available 
online.  At  the  forum’s  conclusion, 
President  John  Jenkins,  C.S.C., 
announced  the  creation  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Millennium  Development 
Initiative  and  urged  all  participants  to  take 
dramatic  action  to  alleviate  the  health  cri- 
sis. “As  a Notre  Dame  family,”  the 
forum’s  Web  site  reads,  “we  can  and  must 
make  a difference  in  the  world.” 

On  consecutive  days,  then,  my  stu- 
dents had  the  opportunity  to  experience 
two  different  manifestations  of  what  the 
ethicist  Kristin  E.  Heyer  calls  “the  social 
witness  of  U.S.  Catholicism.”  One  is  root- 
ed in  the  local  community,  highly  person- 


al and  against  the  grain.  The  second  is 
global  in  orientation,  corporate  and 
unmistakably  intertwined  with  secular  cul- 
ture. These  models  roughly  correspond  to 
the  “sect  type”  and  “church  type” 
described  by  Ernst  Troeltsch  in  The  Social 
Teaching  of  Christian  Churches.  The  former 
occupies  a voluntary  society  apart  from 
the  world  and  in  tension  with  it,  while  the 
latter  takes  responsibility  for  collaborating 
with  institutions  of  wider  society  and  is 
able  to  adjust  to  the  world. 

In  Prophetic  <1?  Public  Heyer,  who 
teaches  at  Loyola  Marymount  University, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  argues  that  the  divide 
between  these  two  typologies  in 
Catholicism  is  not  as  sharp  as  the  prevail- 
ing wisdom  would  suggest,  citing  John 
Paul  H’s  “legacy  of  engagement”  as  only 
one  illustration.  If  the  late  pope  embodied 
a more  collaborative  posture  through  his 
personality  and  his  scholarship,  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  culture  of  death  was  more  in 
tune  with  the  sect  type. 

According  to  Heyer,  Troeltschian 
types  are  particularly  inadequate  for 
understanding  the  church’s  social  engage- 
ment in  the  American  context.  Central  to 
her  argument  is  a comparative  analysis  of 
the  supposedly  dueling  approaches  of  the 
Revs.  J.  Bryan  Hehir  and  Michael  Baxter 
to  Catholic  social  ethics.  Hehir,  who  has 
served  as  policy  advisor  to  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference,  dean  of 
Harvard  Divinity  School  and  president  of 
Catholic  Charities  USA,  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  public  figures  in  the  histo- 
ry of  American  Catholicism.  Encouraging 
collaboration  with  the  state  and  other  sec- 
ular actors,  Hehir  is  committed  to  a 
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church  that  enters  legislative  debates  and 
makes  concrete  policy  recommendations. 
He  identifies  four  themes  that  shape  his 
own  sense  of  vocation:  “Ideas  count. 
Institutions  are  decisive.  Politics  are  about 
fife  and  death.  Prayer  is  critical.” 

In  contrast  to  Hehir’s  vision  of  the 
public  church,  Michael  Baxter  offers  a 
much  more  radical  interpretation  of 
Catholic  social  ethics.  Baxter,  an  assistant 
professor  of  theology  at  Notre  Dame  (and 
coincidentally,  a resident  of  the  Catholic 
Worker  community  that  my  students  vis- 
ited), challenges  Hehir’s  assumption  that 
there  is  a fundamental  harmony  between 
Catholicism  and  the  political  arrangement 
of  the  United  States.  In  Baxter’s  view,  col- 
laboration with  the  government  risks  co- 
optation by  it.  Whereas  Hehir  accepts  the 
world  on  its  own  terms,  Baxter  views  it 
through  a hermeneutic  of  suspicion,  wary 
of  its  potential  as  a tool  for  violence  or 
temptation.  He  sums  up  the  problem:  “In 
the  field  of  Catholic  social  ethics,  95  per- 
cent of  the  thought  goes  into  what  the 
policies  should  be,  and  5 percent  into 
doing  the  works  of  mercy  in  a personal 
way.  It  should  be  just  the  reverse.” 

While  most  social  ethicists  acknowl- 
edge that  the  church  is  big  enough  to 
accommodate  both  models,  Heyer  pro- 
poses an  approach  to  public  theology  that 
moves  beyond  their  mere  coexistence. 
Suggesting  that  the  models  embraced  by 
Hehir  and  Baxter  might  clarify  and  inform 
one  another,  she  underscores  three  areas 
of  overlap.  The  Christian  call  to  both 
charitable  and  structural  justice  efforts,  the 
significance  of  discernment  in  any  social 
engagement  and  the  prospects  for  joining 
liturgical  or  sacramental  renewal  to  social 
justice  efforts.  She  posits  that  those  who 
adopt  the  stance  of  either  Hehir  or  Baxter 
have  much  to  learn  from  each  other. 
While  Hehir  shortchanges  the  call  to  dis- 
cipleship  that  is  at  the  core  of  Baxter’s 
vision,  Baxter  perceives  too  rigid  a divide 
between  discipleship  and  citizenship. 

Heyer  supports  her  argument  with 
case  studies  of  three  Catholic  advocacy 
groups:  Network,  the  U.S.C.C.B.  and  Pax 
Christi  USA.  Here  again,  Heyer  seeks  to 
bridge  the  typological  divide,  urging  that 
the  differences  among  the  approaches  of 
these  organizations  be  held  in  creative 
tension.  Drawing  on  her  analysis,  she  pro- 
poses three  methodological  directives  for 
Catholic  social  engagement.  First,  she 


urges  that  there  be  a stronger  connection 
between  embodiment  and  advocacy, 
pointing  out  that  the  church’s  public 
authority  has  been  compromised,  to  say 
the  least,  by  the  scandal  of  sexual  abuse  by 
members  of  the  clergy  and  the  “vexing 
trio”  of  sexism,  clericalism  and  authoritar- 
ianism in  its  internal  structures.  Second, 
she  recommends  the  installation  of  mech- 
anisms for  self-criticism  to  guard  against 
distortion,  observing  that  both  PCUSA 
and  NETWORK  continually  assess  how 
they  as  organizations  might  be  complicit 
in  the  injustices  they  attempt  to  expose  in 
the  wider  society.  Finally,  she  emphasizes 
that  Catholic  social  ethics  should  consis- 
tendy  address  a comprehensive  range  of 
issues,  since  the  elevation  of  a single  issue 
risks  not  only  partisanship  but  also  blind- 
ness to  its  connection  with  other  social 
justice  issues. 

By  insisting  that  public  theology 
must  be  at  once  faithful  to  the  full  sense 
of  Catholic  tradition  and  attentive  to  the 
signs  of  the  times,  Heyer  offers  a frame- 
work for  engagement  that  is  both  help- 
ful and  hopeful.  If  my  students  are  any 
indication,  young  Catholics  also  find  it 
very  pragmatic.  I was  pleased  to  find  out 
that  one  of  my  more  business-minded 
students,  who  was  critical  of  the 
Catholic  Workers’  incremental 
approach  to  fundraising  and  mystified 
by  their  unwillingness  to  apply  for  tax- 


exempt  status,  has  signed  up  to  bring 
dinner  to  the  community  each  week. 

Kathleen  Cummings 

A Moral 
Enterprise 

The  Rebirth  of  the 
Clinic 

An  Introduction  to  Spirituality  in 
Health  Care 

By  Daniel  P.  Sulmasy,  O.F.M.,  M.D. 

Georgetown  Univ.  Press.  246p  $26.95 
ISBN  1589010957 

I plan  to  make  this  book  required  reading 
for  my  first-year  students  at  Loyola 
University  Chicago’s  Stritch  School  of 
Medicine.  I also  would  highly  recommend 
it  to  anyone  facing  serious  illness.  And 
frankly,  that’s  all  of  us.  It  is  a marvelous 
book  that  will  change  those  who  read  it 
and,  perhaps,  do  much  to  raise  the  tone  of 
sometimes  exasperating  discussions  about 
science  and  spirituality. 

Why  should  medical  students,  physi- 
cians, nurses  and  other  health  care 
providers  read  The  Rebirth  of  the  Clinic ? 
First,  it  offers  a wonderful  guide  to  healing 
that  emphasizes  a vision  of  health  care  as  a 
meaning-filled  practice  based  on  human 
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relationships.  It  is  an  antidote  to  the 
reductionist  paradigm  that  turns  human 
beings  into  nothing  more  than  a collection 
of  molecular  and  biochemical  reactions  to 
be  studied,  manipulated  and  controlled.  It 
reunites  soul  and  body. 

Second,  this  book  conveys  a profound 
sense  of  what  is  at  stake  in  seeking  to  heal 
persons  who  are  afflicted  with  illness. 
Medicine,  for  Daniel  P.  Sulmasy,  is  a 
moral  enterprise  in  which  true  care 
requires  recognition  of  the  human  as  a mix 
of  the  biological,  psychological,  social  and 
spiritual.  Without  rejection  of  scientific 
progress  or  the  need  for  a deep  under- 
standing and  mastery  of  the  translational 
science  central  to  deciphering  disease, 
Sulmasy  points  out  the  fundamental  truth 
that  illness  is  about  more  than  molecules. 
When  a person  is  sick,  the  story  is  filled 
with  discarded  and  fractured  issues  of 
meaning,  values  and  relationships. 

Spirituality  is  not  something  that 
floats  around  disembodied  from  a person. 
It  is  in  the  nexus  of  a lived  experience  of 
meaning,  values  and  relationships  that  we 
find  what  it  means  to  be  human,  a defini- 
tion that  is  ineluctably  one  that  requires  an 
understanding  of  ourselves  as  beings  who 
are  spiritual  as  well  as  physical.  Those  who 
seek  to  care  for  the  sick  not  only  can  but 
must  engage  the  spiritual.  Presuming  a 
goal  where  physicians  and  other  health 
care  givers  seek  to  limit  suffering  and 
never  to  abandon  those  who  come  to 
them,  Sulmasy  firmly  demonstrates  that 


the  moral  imperative  of  healing  is  engage- 
ment in  a reordering  of  right  relation- 
ships. There  are  new  relationships  that 
come  into  being.  There  is  a discovery  of 
value  even  when  disease  progresses.  And 
meaning  is  possible  even  when  cure  may 
not  be  attainable. 

Third,  Sulmasy  helps  those  in  health 
care  to  look  at  spirituality  as  not  an  esoter- 
ic practice  for  the  few,  but  as  part  of  their 
own  fives  as  they  care  for  the  sick  Too 
much  of  the  current  interest  in  spirituality 
in  medicine  makes  it  sound  weird  and 
removed  from  normal  human  fife — a bit 
like  an  assertion  that  doctors  should  wear 
crystals  and  amulets  along  with  their  white 
coats  and  stethoscopes.  Spirituality  for 
health  care  professionals  is  the  same  as  for 
those  they  treat  as  patients.  Although  dis- 
ease alters  meaning,  values  and  relation- 
ships, working  with  those  who  are  sick  also 
requires,  for  those  who  are  caregivers,  an 
engagement  with  these  same  three  things. 
Thus,  in  Sulmasy’s  cogently  reasoned  view, 
spirituality  exists  for  atheists,  for  those  who 
adhere  to  particular  creeds  and  for  those 
who  are  unsure  and  agnostic. 

Why  would  I recommend  this  book  to 
those  who  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
an  illness? 

First,  for  those  people  looking  for  care, 
it  provides  a guide  to  understanding  their 
own  experience  of  illness  as  part  of  the  fab- 
ric of  their  fives,  rather  than  as  simply 
something  to  be  fixed  like  a leaky  fuel  fine 
or  an  aggravating  transmission  problem.  It 


empowers  individuals  for  whom  cure  may 
not  be  possible  to  seek  healing  in  the  con- 
text of  their  own  sense  of  meaning,  values 
and  relationships,  rather  than  pursuing 
false  hopes  in  technology  or  some  desper- 
ate search  for  a remedy  touted  on  the 
Internet. 

Second,  Sulmasy’s  book,  as  the  title 
implies,  gives  persons  facing  illness  the 
motivation  not  to  succumb  to  a medical 
system  described  by  the  French  postmod- 
ern philosopher  Michel  Foucault:  a clinic 
that  would  study  and  control  them  as  dis- 
eased organs,  objectifying  humans  into 
pathologic  descriptions.  Rather,  arising 
from  the  ruins  of  the  reductionist  clinic 
that  Foucault  described,  persons  as 
patients  in  a reborn  clinic  engage  in  find- 
ing meaning  and  value  in  the  relationships 
that  develop  in  their  own  personal  stories 
as  they  journey  through  illness. 

Finally,  what  I like  best  about  this 
book  is  its  consistent  expression  and 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be 
human  as  one  faces  illness,  either  as 
patient  or  as  health  care  provider.  This 
understanding  is  not  over  and  above  sci- 
entific explanation  but  alongside  the  pro- 
found knowledge  that  has  been  gained  in 
the  last  century  or  two  of  true  progress  in 
unlocking  the  basic  mechanisms  of  dis- 
ease. Sulmasy  deliberately  and  painstak- 
ingly exposes  the  nonsense  of  any  asser- 
tion that  real  medicine  is  about  only  what 
can  be  measured,  predicted,  modified  and 
controlled.  He  exposes  the  crumbling 
Enlightenment  fallacy  that  empirically 
derived  knowledge  is  the  only  fount  of 
truth.  And,  in  an  engaging  style  that  is 
rigorously  intellectual  and  personally 
revealing,  this  fine  Franciscan  brother 
and  Johns  Hopkins-trained  physician  spe- 
cializing in  internal  medicine,  who  also 
holds  a Ph.D.  in  philosophy,  debunks 
claims  that  one  can  treat  spirituality  in  the 
same  way  one  investigates  the  efficacy  of 
an  antibiotic  or  some  other  form  of  treat- 
ment. 

Measurement,  scientific  knowledge 
and  tools  of  study  like  the  randomized 
controlled  trial  are  crucial  to  medicine, 
but  that  is  not  the  whole  of  medicine.  In 
forcing  us  to  consider  what  happens  to 
our  sense  of  meaning,  our  values  and  our 
relationships  in  illness  and  when  we  care 
for  the  sick,  Daniel  Sulmasy  proves  that 
real  medicine  is  soul  medicine. 

Myles  N.  Sheehan 
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“Probably  nothing  is  more  important  to 
practical  religion  than  the  discovery  of 
‘the  self  we  have  to  lose  and  the  self 
we  have  to  find.’  Jesus  said  it  first, 
Merton  made  it  clear,  and  James 
Martin,  if  you  can  believe  it,  makes  it 
even  clearer.” 

— Fr  . Richard  Rohr,  OFM, 
Center  for  Action  and  Contemplation, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
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Their 

Distinctive 

Presence 

Latinos  and  the  New 
Immigrant  Church 

By  David  A.  Badillo 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Press.  27 5 p $22.95 
(paperback) 

ISBN  0801883881 

American  Catholics  have  persisted  in 
viewing  both  U.S.  secular  and  church 
history  as  primarily  a movement  of 
Northern  European  people  and  institu- 
tions westward  across  the  barren  plains. 
But  the  deeper  truth  that  inexorably  is 
catching  up  with  us  is  that  it  is  also, 
increasingly,  the  history  of  movements 
northward  of  Hispanic  American  people 
and  institutions.  This  dynamic  is  both 
old  and  new. 

David  A.  Badillo,  historian  and 
researcher  of  U.S.  Latino  religion, 
makes  a major  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  this  still  unappreciated 
trend  by  illuminating  the  nature  of  “the 
new  immigrant  church.”  His  ambitious 
narrative,  Latinos  and  the  New  Immigrant 
Church,  goes  far  in  revealing 
Catholicism’s  role  now  as  well  as  in  the 
past  in  the  human,  social,  political  and 
cultural  reality  of  Latinos.  The  author 
lays  out  a fascinating  view  of  what  U.S. 
Catholicism  is  becoming  as  it  undergoes 
Latinoization.  Thereby  he  offers  an  anti- 
dote to  the  repetitive  romanticism  and 
cliches  that  for  too  long  have  character- 
ized discourse  on  this  pivotal  topic.  The 
drama  has  everything  to  do  with  the 
shape  and  tone  of  today’s  U.S. 
Catholicism  and  even  more  of  tomor- 
row’s. 

Badillo  focuses  on  the  three  major 
U.S.  Latino  groups — Mexicans,  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Cubans.  He  provides  tight 
historical  syntheses  of  the  origins  and 
evolution  of  each  group’s  Catholicism 
and  then  views  each  in  one  of  its  princi- 
pal urban  contexts:  San  Antonio  for  the 
Mexican  Americans,  New  York  and 
Chicago  for  the  Puerto  Ricans  and,  of 
course,  Miami  for  the  Cubans.  An 
underlying  lesson  throughout  the  work 
is  the  substantial  role  played  by 


Catholicism  and  more  recently 
Protestantism  in  the  forging  of  Latino 
communities  everywhere.  He  is  particu- 
larly aware  of  the  contributions  Latinos 
are  making  to  urbanism  in  America  and 
of  how  their  religious  identities,  customs 
and  organizations  have  helped  create 
today’s  cities  and  barrios.  Badillo 
demonstrates  how  religious  practices 
and  associations  have  mightily  con- 
tributed to  the  regeneration  of  these 
communities  over  time.  He  points  to  a 


relatively  new  phenomenon:  the  growing 
movement  of  Latinos  into  the  suburbs. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  2000  U.S.  census 
shows  that  the  majority  of  Latinos  now 
live  in  suburbs  rather  than  inner  cities. 

The  author  outlines  Latino  engage- 
ment in  major  issues  of  social  policy  such 
as  housing  and  underscores  the  crucial 
role  played  by  church-sponsored  com- 
munity organizing  efforts  like 
Communities  Organized  for  Public 
Service  (COPS)  in  San  Antonio.  The 
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real  story  of  community  organizing,  the 
Catholic  Church’s  decisive  role  in  pro- 
moting it  and  the  resulting  benefits 
derived  especially  for  Latino  communi- 
ties is  still  a well-kept  secret.  Badillo 
helps  set  the  record  straight.  The  chap- 
ter titled  “Powers  of  the  Prelates:  Urban 
Hierarchies  Contrasted”  tells  the  story 
of  the  groundbreaking  efforts  made  by 
Cardinal  Francis  Spellman,  Cardinal 
Samuel  Stritch  and  Archbishop  Robert 
Lucey,  influential  prelates  of  the  1940’s 
and  50’s  who  responded  creatively  to 
Latino  needs.  The  book  therefore  makes 
a fine  contribution  to  U.S.  Catholic 
Church  history  by  clarifying  the  impact 
of  these  and  other  churchmen  and  lay 
leaders  upon  the  lives  of  Latinos. 

The  final  chapter,  on  globalization 
and  the  emerging  new  immigrant 
church,  is  a perceptive  essay  that  pulls 
together  a number  of  key  issues  facing 
Latinos  as  they  move  forward  to  become 
the  norm  rather  than  the  anomaly 
among  U.S.  Catholics.  The  author  raises 
the  issue  of  parallel,  mutual  changes  tak- 
ing place  among  Latinos  and  within  the 
church  itself.  He  talks  about  lay  leader- 
ship development,  parish  councils  and 
the  vigor  of  global  religious  movements 
that  rival  the  parish’s  grip  on  the  lives  of 
Latino  faithful.  Following  the  lead  of 
Latino  theologians,  Badillo  gives  special 
importance  to  popular  religion  as  consti- 
tuting the  inner  core  of  Latino 
Catholicism  and  therefore  as  the  key  ele- 
ment of  Latino  identity  that  demands 
attention  as  it  evolves  under  the  forces  of 
modernization  and  globalization. 

Some  critics  may  note  that  the 
author  pays  scant  attention  to  the  major 
U.S.  Latino  region,  namely,  California 
and  the  West.  At  least  a third  of  all  U.S. 
Latinos  are  to  be  found  there.  But  this  is 
understandable,  I think,  given  that  San 
Antonio  certainly  provides  an  adequate 
context  for  telling  the  story  of  the 
Mexican-Americans  (even  though  their 
demographic  center  is  more  to  the 
west).  The  San  Antonio  experience  pro- 
vides a particularly  rich  and  more  stud- 
ied instance  of  Mexican-American  histo- 
ry. It  has  benefited  from  the  perceptive 
writings  of  historians  and  theologians 
like  Timothy  Matovina  and  Roberto 
Goizueta.  Badillo,  in  choosing  to  focus 
on  that  illustrious  city,  incorporates 
their  insights  and  those  of  several  other 
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researchers  into  his  work.  Moreover, 
there  are  studies,  more  limited  and  less 
ambitious  than  Badillo’s  (my  The  Second 
Wave,  for  example)  that  treat  the  subject 
of  Mexican  American  religion  specifical- 
ly in  California.  So  the  author,  in  my 
view,  was  wise  to  limit  the  scope  as  he 
did. 

I do,  however,  have  a complaint.  In 
his  treatment  of  Puerto  Rican 
Catholicism,  it  is  surprising  that  no  ref- 
erence is  made  to  Joseph  P.  Fitzpatrick, 
S.J.,  for  many  years  a professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  Fordham  University  in  New 
York.  If  my  sources  are  correct, 
Fitzpatrick’s  role  is  not  peripheral,  either 
to  the  story  of  Puerto  Rican  Catholicism 
in  New  York  or  to  the  actions  of 
Cardinal  Spellman  in  organizing  and 
supporting  the  first  Hispanic  ministry  in 
that  archdiocese. 

I am  deeply  impressed  with  David 
Badillo’s  accomplishment.  I know  of  no 
other  work  that  succeeds  so  well  in 
revealing  the  scope,  complexity  and 
depth  of  the  reality  of  Latino  religion  in 
America.  Badillo  has  the  discipline  of  an 
historian,  which  allows  him  to  build  his 
narrative  carefully  from  a wide  range  of 
sources — including  the  original,  insight- 
ful writings  of  Puerto  Rican  theolo- 
gian/historian Jaime  Vidal  and  many 
others.  Badillo  writes  competently,  and 
his  dense  text  never  bores  the  reader. 

For  years  Latino  church  leaders, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  lamented 
the  abysmal  lack  of  attention  given  to 
Latino  religion  by  historians  and  social 
scientists.  A certain  secular,  academic 
mind-set  allergic  to  the  topic  of  religion 
has  tended  to  ignore  or  bracket  this  real- 
ity. Yet  a fuller  account  of  the  Latino 
presence  and  its  implications  for  U.S. 
Catholicism  and  society  in  general 
demand  that  religion  be  given  its  due.  In 
the  case  specifically  of  Latinos,  few  top- 
ics could  be  more  relevant.  Indeed, 
Badillo’s  scholarship  goes  a long  way  in 
establishing  just  how  and  why  religion 
and  the  churches  (Catholic  and 
Protestant)  are  key  to  understanding 
Latino  culture  and  society  in  the  United 
States.  Faith  and  church  communities 
are  major,  if  not  the  major  players  in  the 
ongoing  construction  of  Latino  ways  of 
life  across  the  nation.  Hence  the  timeli- 
ness and  urgency  of  Badillo’s  message. 

Allan  Figueroa  Deck 
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Letters 


Radical  Reform 

I read  “Religious  You  Will  Always  Have 
With  You,”  by  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M., 
(10/16)  with  great  interest.  As  a young 
religious  I am  constantly  reading  the 
writings  of  religious  who  have  more 
experience  than  I for  insight  and  wis- 
dom on  the  vowed  life.  The  article  left 
me  with  unsettled  feelings  hard  to 
describe.  I am  left  wondering  what  I am 
to  believe  about  the  choice  I have  made 
to  be  a religious  in  the  2 1st  century?  Am 
I to  see  this  step  as  only  a stage  of  initia- 
tion or  rather  as  a place  for  me  to  stand 
firm?  I was  left  with  more  questions 
than  answers. 

While  I agree  that  religious  fife  is  in 
need  of  renewal  and  clarification  in  our 
world,  I also  believe  that  young  religious 
are  bringing  gifts  to  contribute  to  this 
renewal  and  clarification.  If  we  believe 
that  religious  fife  has  a purpose  in  our 
world  today,  which  I believe  it  does, 
then  we  must  have  faith  that  the  Spirit  is 
bringing  to  religious  life  the  necessary 
tools  for  rejuvenation. 

I am  convinced  that  religious  life  in 
the  2 1st  century  is  more  about  who  we 
are  and  less  about  what  we  do.  As 


Father  Rohr  wrote,  religious  were  seen 
as  the  leaven  of  the  church  for  many 
years.  We  were  the  teachers,  catechists, 
preachers  and  ministers  to  the  faithful. 
Today  much  of  this  has  changed,  for  we 
see  an  empowered  laity  that  has  taken 
its  rightful  place  in  ministry.  So  what 
we  do  is  not  as  significant  as  it  was  years 
ago.  Who  we  are  is  much  more  impor- 
tant in  helping  to  clarify  our  future. 
Professing  the  evangelical  counsels  is  a 
radical  freedom  from  our  complex 
power-hungry  culture  of  individualism 
and  materialism. 

For  those  who  are  joining  religious 
fife  much  later  in  life  than  many  of  the 
older  religious  did,  I think  the  reality  is 
a bit  different.  Religious  life  for  us  is 
not  a springboard  of  values  and  faith 
formation  toward  a future  as  a lay  min- 
ister. Rather  it  is  an  entrance  into  a 
community  of  discipleship  committed 
to  a witness  that  our  world  so  desper- 
ately needs.  It  is  a resting  place  for  our 
restless  heart.  Suggesting  that  religious 
life  is  simply  initiation  seems  incom- 
plete. 

I entered  the  community  at  the  age 
of  27  after  seven  years  of  discernment. 


While  living  the  vowed  life  has  not 
been  the  easiest,  other  life  choices 
would  have  presented  their  own  chal- 
lenges. If  I were  to  see  this  stage  of  my 
human  development  as  merely  initia- 
tion, I might  as  well  throw  in  the  towel. 
I think  Christ  lures  me  to  a life  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Gospel,  a life  in  which  I 
am  called  to  witness  the  radical  free- 
dom of  the  vowed  fife.  Religious  fife  is 
now  my  identity;  it  is  my  home;  and  it 
is  the  place  from  which  I stand.  I must 
see  it  as  such  and  not  simply  as  a stop 
along  the  way. 

There  is  nothing  that  keeps  me  here 
in  the  vowed  life  more  than  my  own 
commitment  to  it,  but  this  is  precisely 
the  point.  Young  religious  are  making  a 
deliberate  and  carefully  discerned  choice 
to  join  religious  fife  today.  We  come 
with  big  ideas,  restless  hearts  and  experi- 
ences that  would  scandalize  the  older 
religious.  Yet  we  are  blessed  to  have  a 
place  within  our  faith  community  where 
we  can  find  rest  to  be  more  than  we 
imagined  we  could  be.  It  is  here  in  reli- 
gious fife  that  I hope  to  be  challenged  to 
grow  in  my  fife  of  Christ.  It  is  here  that 
I hope  I can  be  a witness  in  our  world  of 
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restless  individuality  and  materialism. 

In  some  ways  our  call  as  religious 
men  and  women  gives  us  a rather  simple 
and  humble  place  to  stand,  feet  firmly 
planted,  like  Mary  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  It  is  from  this  place  that  I think 
we  will  discover  purpose  for  this  life.  It 
is  from  the  Mount  of  Calvary  that  I have 
come  to  discover  that  my  life  as  a reli- 
gious is  much  more  than  initiation.  It  is 
an  identity  as  one  who  is  beloved. 

Brian  H alderman,  S.M. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Present  State 

Thank  you  for  the  Oct.  16  issue  cele- 
brating 50  years  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious  and 
the  Major  Superiors  of  Men  Religious. 

I found  the  critique  of  Kenneth 
Briggs’s  Double  Crossed,  by  Patricia 
McCann,  R.S.M.,  to  be  especially 
interesting.  I agree  with  her  contention 
that  the  downward  trend  in  religious 
life  is  not  simply  the  result  of  sisters 
being  victims  who  were  betrayed  by  the 
hierarchy,  as  Mr.  Briggs  suggests.  Sister 
Patricia  contends,  instead,  that  the  cul- 
tural transformation  that  occurred  in 


the  last  century  had  a major  role  in  the 
present  crisis  in  religious  communities. 

What  is  not  mentioned  by  either 
Mr.  Briggs  or  Sister  Patricia,  however, 
is  that  sisters  were  not  prepared  for  the 
changes  mandated  by  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  because  they  were 
trained  and  immersed  in  pre-Vatican  II 
theology  and  spirituality.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  vows  at  that  time,  particu- 
larly the  vow  of  obedience,  while  not 
causing  sisters  to  become  victims,  did 
encourage  them  to  behave  in  the  con- 
vent like  dependent  children.  By  day 
sisters  were  in  charge  of  hospitals,  col- 
leges, academies  and  a variety  of  other 
institutions.  But  when  they  returned 
home,  they  were  expected  to  respond 
to  the  superior  as  children  to  a parent. 
They  asked  for  permissions,  approvals, 
etc.,  and  the  superior  made  the  deci- 
sions about  which  requests  were  grant- 
ed and  which  were  not.  As  obedient 
religious,  the  sisters  had  only  to  acqui- 
esce to  her  wishes. 

Being  schooled  in  such  a mind-set, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  sisters  were  unpre- 
pared for  the  changes  that  followed 


Vatican  II.  A number  of  them  respond- 
ed to  the  new  freedom  by  regressing 
psychologically  to  the  age  they  were 
when  they  entered  religious  life.  They 
proceeded  to  go  through  the  develop- 
mental stages  they  had  never  experi- 
enced. During  that  process,  some  sis- 
ters left  communities  and  some 
behaved,  temporarily  at  least,  like 
rebellious  teenagers.  Many  others  took 
advantage  of  the  multiple  opportunities 
for  growth  offered  at  that  time  and 
became  mature,  interdependent  reli- 
gious at  home  as  well  as  in  their  min- 
istries. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  behavior  of  some  in  the  hierarchy 
toward  religious,  as  well  as  the  cultural 
transformation  in  our  country,  played  a 
role  in  bringing  religious  life  to  its  pre- 
sent state,  as  Mr.  Briggs  and  Sister 
Patricia  suggest.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  pre-Vatican  II  spirituality,  as 
well  as  a lack  of  understanding  about 
basic  human  development,  also  had  a 
significant  part  in  situating  religious  life 
where  it  is  today. 

Ellen  Rufft,  C.D.P. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Being  Catholic  in  the  World  Today 


'^bu  shall  love 
your  neighbor 
as  yourself/ 

• LEVITICUS  19:18 

TV-*-'-*-- 

meaningful  today  as  ever. 

As  Catholics,  we  know  that  we’re  all 
part  of  one  human  family.  And  to  family, 
our  hearts  must  never  be  closed. 

Yet,  the  demands  on  our  love  may 
seem  more  than  we  can  give.  The  needs 
of  the  world  may  seem  beyond  any  one 
person’s  reach. 


Right  now,  we’re  leading  a five-agency 
consortium  that’s  getting  life-saving 
antiretroviral  medicine  where  it’s 
desperately  needed  in  Africa,  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  We 
estimate  one  in  four  persons  living  with 
HIV/AIDS  overseas  today  is  receiving 
care  through  a Catholic  institution. 

With  your  help,  our  faith  can  do 
even  more. 

The  world  is  not  beyond  your  grasp. 
Together,  we  can  make  a great  difference. 

The  face  of  HIV/AIDS  might  be  a face  around  the  world, 
next  door,  or  in  the  mirror.  CRS  has  AIDS  programming 
in  nearly  50  countries  across  Africa,  and  the  hardest-hit 
regions  of  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Thanhs  to  CRS, 
people  like  Luz,  who  is  living  with  HIV/AIDS  in 
Guatemala,  can  enjoy  renewed  hope  and  dignity. 


But  there  is  a way  to  fulfill  our  faith. 
There  is  a way  to  help. 


We  are  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
the  official  international  humanitarian 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  community. 

For  over  60  years,  in  nearly  100 
countries,  we’ve  given  people  hope 
through  assistance  where  it’s  needed 
most.  And  94  cents  of  every  dollar  we  - 
spend  goes  to  programs  that  help  the 
people  we  serve. 


Visit  www.crs.org/world  or  call  1-877-Help-CRS  to  learn  more. 


The  Word 


Hopes  and  Realities 

Second  Sunday  of  Advent  (C),  Dec.  10,  2006 

Readings:  Bar  5:1-9;  Ps  126:1-6;  Phil  1:4-6,  8-11;  Luke  3:1-6 
“And  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God ” (Luke  3:6) 


Hope  involves  wishing 
and  waiting  for  something  that 
has  a chance  of  becoming  a 
reality.  The  Scripture  readings 
for  the  Second  Sunday  of  Advent  enable 
us  to  see  what  is  important  and  distinctive 
in  the  biblical  understanding  of  hope:  God 
is  the  origin,  ground  and  goal  of  hope. 
They  also  remind  us  that  hope  occurs  in 
the  concrete  realities  of  human  history. 

Today’s  Old  Testament  texts  from 
three  different  literary-historical  perspec- 
tives focus  on  ancient  Israel’s  return  from 
exile  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  quota- 
tion from  Isaiah  40  that  is  embedded  in 
the  reading  from  Luke  3 reflects  the 
beginning  of  Israel’s  return  from  exile  in 
Babylon.  The  voice  calls  upon  a once  cap- 
tive people  to  take  to  the  road,  walk  across 
the  desert  and  make  their  way  back  to 
Jerusalem.  The  reason  why  the  people 
should  undertake  this  difficult  journey 
now  is  the  assurance  that  God  is  with 
them. 

With  the  reading  from  Baruch  5,  the 
scene  shifts  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 
There  Jerusalem  is  personified  and 
addressed  directly.  She  is  a symbol  of 
those  Jews  who  were  left  behind  when 
Israel’s  religious  and  political  leaders  went 
into  exile  in  587  B.C.  Now  Jerusalem  is 
witnessing  the  return  of  the  exiles.  Her 
reaction  is  captured  beautifully  in  the 
scene  where  she  is  told  to  stand  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  city  and  look  out  and 
rejoice  over  the  exiles  streaming  back 
home  “at  the  word  of  the  Holy  One.” 
Psalm  126,  today’s  responsorial  psalm, 
moves  the  story  of  Israel’s  return  from 
exile  one  step  further.  Here  the  return 
from  exile  has  already  been  completed. 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  dream  of  a few  persons  had  become  a 
reality.  The  psalmist  attributes  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  hope  to  God:  “The  Lord  has 
done  great  things  for  us.” 

The  origin  of  biblical  Israel’s  hope  was 
the  God  who  created  them,  chose  them 
and  promised  to  be  with  them  always.  The 
ground  of  their  hope  was  what  God  had 
done  in  leading  them  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom in  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  This  is 
why  these  readings  are  full  of  allusions  to 
the  Exodus  event.  And  the  object  of  their 
hope  was  to  resume  and  renew  their  wor- 
ship of  God  at  the  Jerusalem  Temple. 

In  the  Bible  hope  is  not  an  escape  or  a 
fantasy.  Rather,  it  involves  real  persons  in 
real  times  and  places.  All  the  Gospels  pre- 
sent John  the  Baptist  as  the  precursor  of 
Jesus,  the  Messiah.  While  extolling  John’s 
greatness,  they  insist  that  he  was  subordi- 
nate to  Jesus,  whose  coming  he  pro- 
claimed. In  introducing  John  the  Baptist, 
Luke  places  John  and  Jesus  in  a concrete 
time  and  place,  highlights  the  themes  of 
repentance  and  forgiveness  and  empha- 
sizes the  universal  significance  of  Jesus. 

Before  introducing  the  public  min- 
istries of  John  and  Jesus,  Luke  situates 
them  in  their  specific  historical  context. 
He  tells  us  the  year  in  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Tiberius  (A.D.  29)  and 
the  names  of  the  various  political  and  reli- 
gious officials  in  Israel.  Thus  he  indicates 
that  the  story  he  is  telling  is  not  a myth  or 
fiction.  Moreover,  Luke’s  abbreviation  of 
Mark’s  account  of  John’s  activity  has  the 
effect  of  highlighting  two  great  themes  in 
John’s  (and  Jesus’)  ministry:  repentance 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Finally,  Luke 
expands  that  quotation  of  Isa  40:3-5  to 
include  the  statement  “and  all  flesh  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  God.”  Right  from  the 
start  of  Luke’s  two-volume  narrative  of 
Jesus  and  the  early  church,  we  hear  about 
the  universal  significance  of  Jesus. 


The  reading  from  Paul’s  Letter  to  the 
Philippians  (often  described  as  Paul’s 
favorite  community)  reminds  us  that  the 
ultimate  hope  for  Christians  involves  the 
full  coming  of  God’s  kingdom  and  eternal 
fife  with  God.  Paul  prays  that  “the  one 
who  began  a good  work  in  you  will  con- 
tinue to  complete  it  until  the  day  of  Christ 
Jesus.”  He  goes  on  to  express  his  hope  that 
in  their  own  time  and  place  they  will  grow 
in  love  and  knowledge  “for  the  glory  and 
praise  of  God.”  Paul’s  hope  has  its  origin, 
ground  and  goal  in  God. 

As  we  prepare  ourselves  spiritually  for 
the  celebration  of  Christmas,  we  may  need 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  nature  of  bibli- 
cal hope  and  of  the  historical  particularity 
and  universal  significance  of  what  we 
commemorate.  What  we  celebrate  is  the 
saving  power  of  God  that  has  appeared  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  a particular  time  and 
place  (historical  particularity),  which  has 
meaning  for  all  humankind  (universal  sav- 
ing significance).  What  we  celebrate  is  the 
fulfillment  of  a hope  that  has  its  origin, 
ground  and  goal  in  God,  and  that  should 
be  a stimulus  for  us  to  be  signs  of  hope  in 
the  time  and  place  in  which  we,  like  Paul’s 
beloved  Philippians,  “work  out  our  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling.” 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  do  you  define  hope?  How  does 
your  understanding  of  hope  compare 
with  the  biblical  understanding? 

• Why  was  Israel’s  return  from  exile  in 
sixth-century  B.C.  a source  of  hope  for 
early  Christians?  Why  should  it  be  a 
source  of  hope  for  us? 

• Are  you  hopeful?  What  do  you  hope 
for?  How  might  those  hopes  become 
realities  in  your  own  time  and  place? 
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1 am  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life. 

Jn14,  6 

Yo  soy  el  camino, 
la  verdady  la  vida. 

Jn14,  6 
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Maurice  Timothy  Reidy 
on  the  cultural  phenomenon, 
James  Martin  on  Opus  Dei, 
Peter  Erb  on  Dan  Brown’s 
Sclyjygfjiyelder  background, 
and  Johb  Hagen  on  the  real 
Jrjf  Council  of  Nicea 


Rachel  corrie  was  a 2 3 -year-old 
peace  activist  from  Seattle,  Wash. 
On  March  13,  2003,  she  was 
crushed  to  death  by  an  armored 
Israeli  bulldozer  as  she  attempted  to  block  it 
from  demolishing  a Palestinian  home  in 
Gaza.  Crane’s  Chicago  Business  recently 
reported  that  Caterpillar,  the  company  that 
produced  the  kind  of  machine  that  killed 
Rachel  Corrie,  has  begun  to  run  ads  to 
counter  the  bad  publicity  it  received  from 
cooperation  with  the  military  occupation  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Much  of  the 
adverse  public  opinion  has  come  from  a stock 
divestment  movement  centered  in  mainline 
Protestant  churches. 

The  first  major  initiative  came  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  USA  in  2004.  The 
church’s  general  assembly  voted  a broad 
measure  to  divest  from  companies  doing 
business  with  Israel.  After  waves  of  critical 
reaction,  the  program  was  recrafted  as  a 
selective  and  phased  divestment  from  com- 
panies collaborating  with  the  occupation, 
beginning  with 
Caterpillar — 
which  is  now  said 
to  have  severed  its 
ties  with  the 
Israeli  Defense  Forces.  Other  U.S.  denomi- 
nations were  more  cautious.  The  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  decided 
against  divestment;  the  United  Methodist 
Church  continues  to  monitor  the  situation. 
The  United  Church  of  Christ  resolved  to 
employ  various  strategies  of  “economic 
leverage”  in  the  promotion  of  peace,  includ- 
ing “divesting  from  those  companies  that 
continue  to  profit  from  the  perpetuation  of 
violence  including  the  Occupation.” 

Last  winter  the  synod  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Britain  voted  in  favor  of  divest- 
ment, with  Rowan  Williams,  the  respected 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  supporting  the 
measure.  A firestorm  of  criticism  ensued. 
Subsequently,  the  church’s  investment  com- 
mittee refused  to  honor  the  synod’s  recom- 
mendation. 

Next  month  the  P.C.U.S.A.  will  consider 
more  than  two  dozen  resolutions  to  rescind 
or  modify  its  position.  The  reconsideration 
prompts  me  to  offer  the  following  com- 
ments on  divestment  as  an  instrument  for 
correcting  business  and  government  abuses. 

First,  divestment  is  a legitimate  tool  of 
social  accountability  to  deal  with  private  sec- 
tor participation  in  government-sponsored 
activities  that  are  either  patently  immoral  or 
in  large  degree  morally  problematic.  In  this 
case,  the  conduct  of  the  occupation  is  at  the 


very  least  enormously  problematic.  The 
moral  complexities  of  the  wider  conflict  are 
not  sufficient  to  offset  the  immorality  (and 
illegality)  of  the  tools  of  occupation,  like 
demolishing  homes,  building  settlements, 
confiscating  land  and  targeted  killings. 

Divestment  and  other  investor  responsi- 
bility initiatives  are  also  appropriate  as 
actions  of  civil  society  when,  over  a long 
period  of  time,  other  forms  of  governmental 
or  intergovernmental  intervention  have 
proven  ineffective.  In  large  measure,  the 
divestment  movement  is  an  effort  to  with- 
draw the  carte  blanche  the  U.S.  government 
has  given  to  Israeli  policy.  Governments 
take  notice  when  business  becomes  worried. 

Second,  divestment,  especially  when  it  is 
narrowly  targeted,  as  the  Presbyterian  mea- 
sure ultimately  was,  should  not  be  confused 
with  a boycott.  Where  opposition  to  Israeli 
occupation  policy  is  concerned,  advocates 
should  bear  in  mind  that  given  memories  of 
Nazi  boycotts  of  Jewish  businesses  in  1930’s 
Germany  and  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel  fol- 
lowing indepen- 
dence, boycotts 
will  inevitably  be 
regarded  as  pro- 
foundly threaten- 
ing. Likewise  opponents  of  the  divestment 
movement  should  restrain  themselves  from 
the  rhetorical  sleight-of-hand  that  confuses 
targeted  measures  aimed  at  perceived  injus- 
tices with  large-scale  boycotts  intended  to 
impoverish  a whole  people. 

Third,  anti-Semitic  comments  by  advo- 
cates of  divestment  will  inevitably  tarnish  the 
movement.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  divestment  appear  to  have 
engaged  in  such  discourse.  The  offending 
parties  should  apologize  with  “a  firm  pur- 
pose of  amendment.”  Furthermore,  respon- 
sible advocates  of  divestment  should 
denounce  anti-Semitism,  both  because  such 
denunciation  is  right  and  because  it  will 
strengthen  their  movement.  Likewise, 
divestment’s  critics  ought  to  renounce  exag- 
gerated charges  of  anti-Semitism  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  Israeli  practices  beyond 
criticism. 

Ideally,  engagement  is  preferable  to 
imposing  penalties,  and  flexible  use  of  eco- 
nomic leverage  in  the  interest  of  peace,  as 
proposed  by  the  U.C.C.,  is  superior  to 
divestment  alone.  Exercise  of  investor 
responsibility,  however,  will  increase  aware- 
ness and  remind  political  leaders  that  if  they 
persist  in  conducting  business  as  usual,  a 
concerned  public  will  find  other  means  to  do 
what  is  right.  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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[ lie  Commencement  Season 

In  the  final  weeks  of  May,  on  campuses  across  the 
nation,  tens  of  thousands  of  newly  minted  graduates 
gratefully  clutched  their  diplomas  and  patiently  listened 
to  the  exhortation  of  the  commencement  speaker.  In 
future  years,  few  of  the  graduates  will  remember  the 
content  of  the  speaker’s  message,  but  most  will  remem- 
ber the  speaker’s  identity.  A few  institutions  maintain  the 
practice  of  having  the  school’s  president  give  the  com- 
mencement address  on  the  assumption  (not  always  vindi- 
cated) that  the  president  is  likely  to  understand  the 
achievements  and  the  aspirations  of  both  the  graduates 
and  their  alma  mater.  Most  U.S.  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, however,  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  graduates  to  have 
a celebrity  speak. 

Should  the  celebrity  commencement  speaker  be 
paid?  The  University  of  Oklahoma  paid  Katie  Couric 
$115,000  for  her  commencement  address.  The  universi- 
ty’s president  insisted  that  the  funds  for  the  fee  had  been 
raised  privately.  When  Miss  Couric  announced  that  she 
was  donating  her  fee  to  her  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Virginia,  those  supporters  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  may  have  had  second  thoughts. 

Controversy  over  the  war  in  Iraq  accompanied  sever- 
al commencement  speakers  this  year,  notably  Senator 
John  McCain  at  the  New  School  and  Secretary  of  State 
Condoleeza  Rice  at  Boston  College.  Perhaps  the  wisest 
word  on  such  commencement  controversies  was  spoken 
by  the  president  of  the  New  School,  former  Senator  Bob 
Kerrey,  who  praised  both  Senator  McCain  and  the  stu- 
dent speaker  who  departed  from  her  prepared  text  to 
protest  the  Senator’s  address.  Both  speeches  were  acts  of 
bravery,  Mr.  Kerrey  said;  universities  should  not  be 
afraid  of  disagreement  or  embarrassed  by  its  expression. 

Christian  Refugees 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  the 
Pastoral  Care  of  Migrants  and  Itinerant  People  received 
some  troubling  information  from  Archbishop  Giovanni 
Lajolo  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  of  State  during  its  meet- 
ing early  in  May  in  Rome.  Archbishop  Lajolo  outlined 
for  the  group  the  increasingly  difficult  situation 
Christians  face  in  the  countries  of  the  Near  East.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  many  countries,  Christians  are  denied 
freedom  of  religion,  are  subjected  to  death  threats  and 
suffer  the  bombing  or  burning  of  their  churches,  some- 
times with  fatal  consequences. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  number  of  Christians  in  the 
Near  East  continues  to  decline.  In  Iran,  Catholics  consti- 


tuted 0.1  percent  of  the  population  in  1973.  That  had 
fallen  to  0.01  percent  by  last  year.  In  Iraq,  where  they 
had  been  2.6  percent  of  the  population  in  1973,  they  are 
a mere  1 percent  today.  In  Syria,  during  the  same  time 
period,  numbers  dropped  by  a third.  In  Israel-Palestine, 
the  Christian  population  has  dropped  by  half. 

Emigration  is  both  a problem  and  a solution — a prob- 
lem because  Christians  are  cut  off  from  their  historical 
roots,  a solution  because  it  offers  the  chance  for  survival. 
For  our  part,  we  look  to  the  thriving  Armenian, 

Chaldean,  Maronite  and  Melkite  Catholic  communities 
in  our  country  and  note  how  they  have  enriched  the  fab- 
ric of  American  society.  This  is  especially  true  in  states 
like  California,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  where  Arab 
Christians  make  significant  contributions.  If  emigration 
from  their  homelands  is  proven  necessary  because  of 
untenable  situations  there,  we  hope  that  they  find  here 
the  same,  or  better,  welcome  that  our  ancestors  found. 

Eyes  Wide  Shut 

On  the  set  of  “War  of  the  Worlds”  he  put  up  a 
Scientology  tent  with  a volunteer  minister  and  free  litera- 
ture. After  his  fiancee  became  pregnant  he  bought  a 
portable  ultrasound  machine  so  that  the  two  of  them 
could  monitor  their  child’s  progress  at  home.  He  joked  to 
reporters  in  Britain  that  after  the  delivery  he  planned  to 
eat  the  placenta  and  umbilical  cord.  All  of  this  was  cov- 
ered in  the  mainstream  press. 

Tom  Cruise’s  life  over  the  last  year  has  been  a non- 
stop fusillade  of  wacko  exploits  the  likes  of  which  would 
make  Michael  Jackson  proud.  When  he  is  not  jumping 
up  and  down  on  Oprah’s  couch,  he’s  espousing  the  “pre- 
natal philosophy”  of  Scientology  and  dissing  postpartum 
depression.  At  this  rate  it  won’t  be  too  long  until  his 
career  is  a mission  impossible. 

At  the  same  time,  last  we  saw  there  was  still  real  news 
to  be  reported.  After  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  media  of  every 
stripe — from  The  New  York  Times  and  the  major  net- 
works to  the  glib,  simplistic,  mean-spirited  rags — said 
their  coverage  would  be  forever  changed.  Five  years  later, 
turn  on  the  television  or  pick  up  a magazine,  and  what  do 
you  find?  Brad  Pitt,  Angelina  Jolie,  Charlie  Sheen,  Jessica 
Simpson,  “American  Idol”  and  Tom  Cruise. 

We  may  wonder  at  Cruise  for  his  recent  mania,  but 
let’s  not  miss  the  real  issue.  In  the  midst  of  important 
national  and  international  situations,  our  media  continue 
to  steer  us  toward  the  simplest  possible  stories  and  pre- 
sentations, and  still  delight  in  taking  people  out  at  the 
knees. 
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Editorial 


Truth  From  Surprising  Places 


The  recent  letter  from  Iran’s  President 
Mahmoud  Ahmadinejad  to  President 
George  W.  Bush  raises  an  important 
question:  Does  an  interlocutor  have  to 
have  “clean  hands”  in  order  for  his  or  her 
words  to  be  worthy  of  consideration?  The  actions  of 
Iran’s  leader  certainly  give  the  world  much  cause  for  con- 
cern. At  the  same  time,  his  questions  about  the  ethical 
implications  of  American  foreign  policy  are  not  in  and  of 
themselves  easily  dismissed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Bush 
administration  and  the  Iranian  government  both  would 
be  well  advised  to  listen  closely  to  the  criticisms  being 
mounted  by  the  other. 

Since  becoming  president  in  June  2005,  Ahmadinejad 
has  made  threatening  overtures  toward  Israel,  saying  that 
it  must  be  “wiped  off  the  map.”  Iran  also  appears  to  be 
pursuing  enrichment  of  uranium  not  simply  for  power,  as 
allowed  by  international  law,  but  for  weapons,  and  is 
restricting  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency’s 
ability  to  investigate. 

On  one  level,  Ahmadinejad’s  18-page  letter  to 
President  Bush  can  be  interpreted  as  a rhetoric-laden 
attack  on  the  West  and  its  values.  “Those  with  insight,” 
he  writes,  “can  already  hear  the  sounds  of  the  shattering 
and  fall  of  the  ideology  and  thoughts  of  the  liberal  demo- 
cratic systems.”  As  a tactic  the  letter  repeatedly  takes  the 
Bush  administration  to  task  for  inconsistencies  between 
faith  and  action:  “Can  one  be  a follower  of  Jesus  Christ 
(peace  be  upon  him),  the  Great  Messenger  of  God,”  he 
writes,  “but  at  the  same  time  have  countries  attacked?  At 
what  price?”  Later:  “If  prophet  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Ishmael,  Joseph  or  Jesus  Christ  (peace  be  upon  him)  were 
with  us  today,  how  would  they  have  judged  such  behav- 
ior?” 

Obviously,  in  part  this  is  an  attempt  by  Ahmadinejad 
to  curry  favor  in  the  Muslim  world  and  elsewhere. 
Ahmadinejad  has  in  fact  indicated  that  he  believes  Iran  is 
expressing  the  concerns  of  many  nations.  “Resistance  of 
the  Iranian  nation  will  not  only  be  for  Iran,”  he  has 
insisted  since  sending  the  letter,  “but  for  all  independent- 
ly-minded states,  like  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Turkey,  Egypt 
and  other  Muslim  countries.” 

Even  with  his  ambiguous  credentials,  the  questions 
Ahmadinejad  has  asked  are  important  ones.  Actions  like 
pre-emptive  war,  rendition  or  torture  do  not  fit  well  with 


the  Christian  values  espoused  by  both  President  Bush 
and  the  majority  of  people  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
gap  should  be  an  ongoing  cause  of  concern  for  the  Bush 
administration.  So,  too,  should  the  similar  perceptions  of 
the  United  States  held  by  many  in  the  world.  Many 
countries  likely  agree  with  Ahmadinejad’s  evaluation  of 
the  United  States  as  out  of  touch  with  its  own  Christian 
and  democratic  values,  and  also  as  overly  dominant  on 
the  world  stage.  Protests  follow  key  members  of  the  Bush 
administration  wherever  they  go,  and  other  foreign  lead- 
ers are  speaking  out  against  U.S.  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  Iran  Bush  is  dealing 
with  issues  that  cannot  simply  be  ignored.  How  shall  the 
world  deal  with  countries  that  ignore  the  international 
rule  of  law,  especially  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons?  Further,  what  are  the  implications  of 
nuclear  growth  in  the  Middle  East?  Vice  President  Dick 
Cheney  has  warned  of  the  possibility  of  a nuclear  arms 
race  in  the  region,  and  this  too  is  an  issue  that  demands 
sustained  consideration.  Who  should  have  the  right  to  a 
nuclear  arsenal?  Israel,  widely  thought  to  be  a nuclear 
state?  Should  anyone?  On  what  basis? 

While  some  have  condemned  Secretary  of  State 
Condoleeza  Rice  for  her  quick  dismissal  of  Ahmadinejad’s 
letter,  it  is  true  that  the  letter  made  no  mention  of  the 
nuclear  questions.  As  Rice  said  afterward,  “It  isn’t  address- 
ing the  issues  we’re  dealing  with  in  a concrete  way.”  Still, 
Madeleine  Albright  has  suggested  it  would  help  to  look  at 
it  as  an  invitation  to  further  dialogue.  Saying  or  doing 
nothing  is  simply  not  a viable  option. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IRAN  will  Con- 
tinue to  talk  past  each  other  or  dismiss  each  other  for  their 
moral  failings  or  dodges  is  deeply  troubling.  During  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  Pope  John  XXIII  wrote  to  world 
leaders,  “With  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  may  you  listen 
to  the  anguished  cry  from  all  points  of  land  that  rises 
toward  heaven:  Peace!  Peace!”  No  matter  the  moral  state 
of  the  messenger,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by  listening. 
Ignoring  or  dismissing  the  questions  of  the  other  out  of 
hand  is  perilous.  In  his  letter  President  Ahmadinejad 
writes,  “My  basic  question  is  this:  Is  there  no  better  way  to 
interact  with  the  rest  of  the  world?”  President  Bush  and 
President  Ahmadinejad  alike  should  consider  this  question 
carefully. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope:  Peace  Entails 
Religious  Freedom 

Peace  and  justice  in  the  world  require 
respect  for  religious  freedom,  solidarity 
and  policies  that  look  beyond  economic 
gain  and  show  respect  for  the  environ- 
ment, Pope  Benedict  XVI  told  five  new 
ambassadors  to  the  Vatican.  “Peace  is 
rooted  in  respect  for  religious  freedom,” 
the  pope  said  on  May  18,  welcoming 
the  ambassadors  from  Chad,  India, 
Moldova,  Cape  Verde  and  Australia.  “It 
is  important  that  throughout  the  world 
all  people  can  adhere  to  the  religion  of 
their  choice  and  practice  it  freely  and 
without  fear,  because  no  one  can  base 
his  existence  only  on  the  search  for 
material  well-being,”  the  pope  said  in 
his  speech  to  the  group.  He  also  told 
the  ambassadors  that  every  country  in 
the  world  has  an  obligation  to  work  for 
the  development  of  all  peoples  and  to 
do  so  in  a way  that  protects  the  earth’s 
resources. 


Historian  Jaroslav  Pelikan 
Dies  at  81 


Jaroslav  Pelikan 


Jaroslav  Pelikan,  one  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry’s most  noted  scholars  of  Christian 
history,  died  at  his  home  in  Hamden, 
Conn.,  on  May  13.  He  was  82  years  old. 


His  funeral  vigil  service  was  held  May 
16,  with  a memorial  Divine  Liturgy  the 
following  morning  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Vladimir’s  Orthodox  Theological 
Seminary  in  Crestwood,  N.Y.  Pelikan 
was  a Lutheran  most  of  his  life,  but  he 
and  his  wife,  Sylvia,  were  received  into 
the  Orthodox  Church  in  1998.  He  was 
author  of  nearly  40  books  including  a 
monumental  five-volume  work,  “The 
Christian  Tradition:  A History  of  the 
Development  of  Doctrine.”  The  first 
volume,  The  Emergence  of  the  Catholic 
Tradition , appeared  in  1971;  the  final 
volume,  Christian  Doctrine  and  Modem 
Culture  ( Since  1 7 00),  was  published  in 
1989.  His  The  Riddle  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism appeared  in  1959,  just  before  John 
F.  Kennedy’s  campaign  to  become  the 
first  Catholic  in  the  White  House,  and 
sold  nearly  100,000  copies. 

Catholics  ‘Poisoned’  by 
Abuse  Crisis,  Says  Vlazny 

The  clergy  child  sex  abuse  crisis  has  “poi- 
soned” the  “minds  and  hearts”  of  too 
many  Catholics  toward  the  church  to  the 
point  where  they  do  not  want  to  help  pay 
for  settlements,  said  Portland’s 
Archbishop  John  G.  Vlazny.  “My  friends, 
we  are  the  ones  who  are  being  sued.  We 
are  the  ones  who  compensate  victims  and 
pay  attorneys,”  he  said  in  his  column  on 
May  17  in  The  Catholic  Sentinel,  the 
archdiocesan  newspaper.  “I  grow  weary 
of  people  who  wash  their  hands  of  the 
whole  matter  and  seek  reassurances  that 
their  contributions  will  not  be  used  to 
compensate  victims  or  pay  attorneys,”  he 
said.  The  archdiocese  filed  for  bankrupt- 
cy protection  in  2004  because  of  the 
number  of  claims  by  people  who  said  that 
as  minors  they  had  been  sexually  abused 
by  priests.  Archbishop  Vlazny  said  that 
“no  credit  is  given”  to  the  U.S.  bishops, 
although  they  have  taken  a leadership 
role  in  society  regarding  the  putting  into 
practice  of  policies  to  protect  children 
and  to  “deal  with  complaints  swiftly  and 
fairly.” 


Vatican  Decision  on 
Legionaries’  Founder 

In  a decision  approved  by  Pope  Benedict 


XVI,  the  Vatican  has  said  the  founder  of 
the  Legionaries  of  Christ,  accused  of  sex- 
ually abusing  minors,  should  not  exercise 
his  priesdy  ministry  publicly.  The 
Vatican  also  said  on  May  19  it  would  not 
begin  a canonical  process  against  the 
founder,  86-year-old  Father  Marcial 
Maciel  Degollado,  because  of  his 
advanced  age  and  poor  health.  The 
Vatican  statement  did  not  go  into  details 
about  the  allegations  against  Father 
Maciel,  but  Vatican  sources  said  the 
wording  of  the  statement  and  its  call  to 
penance  signaled  it  had  found  there  was 
substance  to  the  accusations. 

In  the  statement,  the  Vatican 
spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro-Valls  said 
the  Vatican  had  investigated  the  claims 
made  by  former  Legionary  seminarians 
against  Father  Maciel,  who  founded  the 
Legionaries  in  his  native  Mexico  in  1941. 
“After  having  submitted  the  results  of  the 
investigation  to  attentive  study,  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  under  the  guidance  of  the  new  pre- 
fect, His  Eminence  Cardinal  William 
Levada,  has  decided — taking  into  account 
both  the  advanced  age  of  Rev.  Maciel  and 
his  delicate  health — to  forgo  a canonical 
process  and  to  call  the  priest  to  a life 
reserved  to  prayer  and  penance,  renounc- 
ing any  public  ministry,”  the  statement 
said. 

Quicker  Resolution  of 
Tensions  Under  Benedict 

The  head  of  ecumenical  relations  for 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  said  he 
expects  the  resolution  of  Catholic- 
Orthodox  tensions  to  speed  up  under 
Pope  Benedict  XVI.  Metropolitan  Kirill 
of  Smolensk  and  Kaliningrad  met  May 
18  with  Pope  Benedict,  then  presided 
over  the  blessing  on  May  19  of  the  new 
Russian  Orthodox  church  in  Rome,  St. 
Catherine  the  Martyr.  He  told  reporters 
later  that  he  had  “a  deep  and  important 
conversation”  with  Pope  Benedict 
“about  possibilities  for  our  churches 
working  together,”  particularly  in 
Europe.  “The  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  must  work 
together  to  bring  to  light  again  the 
Christian  roots  of  Europe,”  Metro- 
politan Kirill  said. 
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GERMAN  CHANCELLOR  ANGELA  MERKEL  talks  to  91-year-old  Bishop  Aloysius  Jin  in  St.  Ignatius 
Cathedral  in  Shanghai,  China,  on  May  23.  Merkel  spoke  in  German  for  about  30  minutes  with 
Bishop  Jin,  who  studied  in  Germany  and  Austria  in  his  youth.  Bishop  Jin  was  ordained  more  than 
20  years  ago  as  the  government-approved  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Shanghai  and  is  now  recon- 
ciled with  the  Vatican. 


While  the  centuries-old  theological 
differences  separating  Catholics  and 
Orthodox  must  be  overcome,  he  said, 
“people  today  want  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions that  are  closest  to  them,  and  they 
want  one  answer.  They  want  the 
churches  to  speak  with  one  voice.”  He 
said  the  pope  agreed  that  promoting 
moral  values  in  Europe — especially  the 
value  of  human  life  and  the  importance 
of  the  traditional  family — should  be  a 
priority  for  the  two  churches. 

Change  in  Roman  Curia 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  named  Cardinal 
Crescenzio  Sepe  of  Italy  to  be  the  new 
archbishop  of  Naples  and  named  Cardinal 
Ivan  Dias  of  Mumbai,  India,  to  succeed 
him  as  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Evangelization  of  Peoples.  The 
appointments  were  announced  on  May  20 
at  the  Vatican.  Cardinal  Dias,  70,  is  a for- 
mer Vatican  diplomat  who  has  been  arch- 
bishop of  his  hometown  since  2001. 


Ivan  Dias 


Cardinal  Sepe,  who  will  turn  63  on  June 
2,  was  named  prefect  of  the  congregation 
the  same  year.  He  was  bom  in  a rural  vil- 
lage not  far  from  Naples  and  told  the 
Italian  Catholic  newspaper  Awenire  on 
May  2 1 , “I  feel  like  a son  who,  having  left 
home  many  years  ago,  is  returning  with 
his  heart  filled  with  many  experiences 
providence  allowed  me  to  have.”  Cardinal 
Sepe  succeeds  Cardinal  Michele 
Giordano,  75,  who  retired  for  reasons  of 
age. 


Trusts  Formed  in  Vermont 
to  Protect  Parishes 

To  protect  Vermont’s  128  parishes  and 
missions  from  “unjust  attack,”  Bur- 
lington’s Bishop  Salvatore  R.  Matano  has 
placed  each  under  a charitable  mist.  That 
means  the  titles  to  all  parishes,  once  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Burlington  Inc.,  are  now  in  the  name  of 
the  parishes  with  the  bishop  as  trustee. 
“We  are  doing  this  to  preserve  parish 
assets  as  parish  assets,”  said  the  Rev.  John 
McDermott,  chancellor.  “The  bishop  and 
the  diocese  have  a guardian  role  for  the 
assets  and  must  assure  that  they  are  used 
for  the  intentions  which  were  the  very 
source  of  their  establishment.”  In  a letter 
to  all  parishioners  in  the  diocese,  Bishop 
Matano  said  the  action  was  taken  “to  pro- 
tect these  parish  facilities  from  unjust 
attack  and  to  ensure  that  the  parishes  have 
the  freedom  to  continue  their  ministries 
and  that  the  monies  raised  to  support 
these  entities  are  not  diverted  to  or  trans- 
ferred for  other  purposes  inconsistent 
with  the  charitable  mission  of  the  parish 
and  the  diocese.” 

Church  Offers  Hospitality 
During  World  Cup  Events 

The  German  Catholic  Church  is  harness- 


ing the  enthusiasm  for  the  soccer  competi- 
tion for  the  World  Cup  in  June  and  July 
by  offering  religious  hospitality  in  all  12 
cities  in  which  games  will  be  played.  The 
church  is  focusing  its  activities  on  the 
World  Cup  slogan,  “A  Time  to  Make 
Friends.”  Introducing  the  church’s  pro- 
gram, the  chairman  of  the  German  bish- 
ops’ conference,  Cardinal  Karl  Lehmann 
of  Mainz,  a passionate  supporter  of  his 
city’s  soccer  club,  said:  “When  guests 
come,  we  give  them  the  best  we  have.  We 
open  our  churches  and  make  space  for 
encounters:  with  the  members  of  our 
parishes,  with  the  history  of  faith  in  our 
country,  and  above  all,  with  Jesus  Christ 
himself.” 

The  only  major  national  event  is  a ser- 
vice to  be  broadcast  on  national  television, 
which  will  be  held  just  before  the  first 
match  between  Germany  and  Costa  Rica 
in  Munich  on  June  9.  As  with  many  of  the 
regional  activities,  it  will  be  carried  out 
jointly  by  Catholics  and  the  Protestant 
Church,  a federation  of  Lutheran, 
Reformed  and  United  churches.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  set  up  a Web  site, 
www.kirche-am-ball.de — which  means 
“church  on  the  ball” — offering  informa- 
tion about  regional  activities,  as  well  as 
tips  for  liturgical  elements  related  to  the 
World  Cup. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Life  in  the  OO’s 


alt’s  Your  Funeral 

^Over  the  sound  system  came  the 
voices  of  Sting  and  the  Chieftains.  5 


Back  in  the  day,  when 
everybody  was  12  years  old — 
well,  that’s  how  it  seemed  to 
me — we  had  a colorful  expres- 
sion designed  to  convey  our 
undiluted  skepticism  of  a peer’s  ill-con- 
sidered and  overly  ambitious  plans. 
“O.K.,”  we’d  say,  “it’s  your  funeral.” 

It  was  a handy  way  to  distance  our- 
selves from  a friend’s  rash  behavior  and  a 
way  for  us  to  express  our  own  clear 
thinking,  precocious  wisdom  and,  ulti- 
mately, our  weary  recognition  that  we 
were  powerless  to  stop  this  bit  of  foolish- 
ness. 

O.K.,  it’s  your  funeral.  What  a fine 
little  phrase.  I haven’t  heard  anyone  use 
it  recently,  but  I think  it  is  time  to 
restore  it  to  its  former  glory.  I commend 
the  phrase,  if  not  the  attitudes  it  con- 
veys, to  parish  priests  and  bishops  who 
seem  intent  on  controlling  what  hap- 
pens, and  what  does  not,  at  a funeral  or 
memorial  Mass. 

In  the  middle  of  my  middle  age,  I 
am  becoming  a connoisseur  of  funeral 
Masses,  although  not  by  choice.  Like 
poor  little  Ralphie  in  the  movie  “A 
Christmas  Story,”  who  became  a con- 
noisseur of  soap  after  putting  together 
several  naughty  words  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, my  newfound  expertise  is  not  the 
result  of  happy  circumstance.  I am  of  an 
age  when  the  parents  of  friends  are 
dying  at  an  alarming  rate. 

While  I would  not  claim  to  be  a reg- 
ular funeral-goer,  I have  been  to  enough 
to  appreciate  a Mass  that  satisfies  our 
need  to  mourn  and  to  celebrate  a life, 
and  that  addresses  both  our  anxieties 
and  our  faith. 

The  best  of  them  are  unique — in 
their  music,  in  their  preaching,  in  their 
individuality.  The  worst  of  them  are 
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generic,  musty  and,  if  you’ll  excuse  the 
reference,  lifeless. 

A good  priest  can  turn  a generic 
funeral  into  a faith-filled  celebration  of 
an  individual  life.  Rigid  rules  and  stub- 
bornness bordering  on  cruelty  can  turn  a 
celebration  into  mere  ritual. 

A couple  of  weeks  ago,  I attended  a 
memorial  service  for  an  occasional  writer 
for  this  magazine,  James  Davitt,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  79  after  an  eventful  life  as  a 
labor  lawyer  and  tireless  campaigner  for 
social  justice.  More  than  30  years  ago,  he 
publicly  resigned  as  a member  of  the 
Waterfront  Commission  of  New  York 
Harbor — at  a congressional  hearing,  no 
less — to  protest  continued  mob  influence 
on  the  docks.  It  was  front  page  news  in 
The  New  York  Times.  You  may  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  subsequent 
years,  he  was  turned  down  for  a series  of 
government  jobs  for  which  he  was 
immensely  qualified. 

His  memorial  service  was  a magnifi- 
cent tribute  to  a life  spent  in  service  to 
family,  truth  and  humanity.  A priest  he 
befriended  in  Brooklyn  in  the  1960’s  left 
a sickbed  to  deliver  a stirring 
homily/eulogy.  The  readings  were  well 
chosen,  the  music  a combination  of 
sacred  and  popular.  The  most  moving 
moment,  for  me  anyway,  came  after  the 
final  blessing.  Suddenly,  over  the 
church’s  sound  system,  we  heard  the 
voice  of  Sting,  the  British  singer,  accom- 
panied by  the  Irish  folk  group,  the 
Chieftains.  Most  of  the  words  were  in 
Gaelic,  but  even  we  non-Gaelic  speakers 
could  tell  the  song  was  about  defiance 
and  courage  and  life  itself.  The  song  ends 
with  a brilliant  combination  of  drums 
and  bagpipes  and  Sting’s  brilliant  voice 
conveying  words  we  didn’t  know  but 
emotions  that  brought  a smile  to  our 
faces. 

A friend  afterward  said,  “I  don’t 
know  what  that  song  was  about,  but  that 


sure  was  the  way  to  end  a funeral.”  The 
song’s  tide  was  “Mo  Ghile  Mear,”  Gaelic 
for  “My  Hero.”  Yes,  that  was  the  way  to 
end  a funeral. 

Or  was  it?  I have  no  doubt  that  some 
priests  and  bishops  would  have  been  hor- 
rified. Some  dioceses  have  banned  all 
such  music  from  funerals,  leading  to  con- 
troversy in  New  York  when  “Danny 
Boy”  was  removed  from  the  list  of 
approved  funeral  songs.  Irish-Americans 
have  since  shown  that  they  have  not  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  art  of  subterfuge — 
many  funerals  in  New  York  now  feature 
a song  with  religious  references,  but  sung 
to  the  tune  of  “Danny  Boy.” 

Unless  you  don’t  realize  for  whom 
the  bell  tolls,  it  is  impossible  to  attend  a 
funeral  without  thinking  of  your  own. 
After  witnessing  and  participating  in  Jim 
Davitt’s,  several  mourners  said  they 
would  insist  on  something  similar.  One 
friend  said  he  had  a plan  in  writing,  with 
musical  selections  and  his  choice  for  a 
eulogist.  “I’m  going  to  show  mine  to  my 
parish  priest,”  one  friend  said.  “If  he 
doesn’t  like  it,  I’ll  find  another  parish.” 

He  might  have  to  exercise  that 
option.  Another  topic  of  funeral  conver- 
sation was  the  ban  on  lay  eulogies  that 
several  dioceses  and  parishes  have  put 
into  place,  formally  and  informally. 
Unfortunately,  given  our  mobility  these 
days,  many  of  us  do  not  have  personal 
friendships  with  priests.  The  result,  at  a 
funeral,  can  be  a cold  and  impersonal 
homily  by  the  presider.  Hence  the  eulo- 
gy delivered  by  a loved  one. 

Priests  have  plenty  of  horror  stories 
about  eulogists  who  were  either  too  emo- 
tional to  speak  or  who  were  too  flip  and 
irreverent  about  death  and  the  deceased 
or  who  talked  on  and  on  and  on.  There  is 
no  question  that  establishing  the  right 
tone  of  familiarity  and  reverence,  and 
doing  so  while  controlling  your  emo- 
tions, is  a delicate  task.  Priests  and  bish- 
ops are  right  to  be  concerned. 

But  the  people  in  the  pews  have  a 
right  to  be  concerned,  too.  Instead  of 
dealing  with  cold,  unforgiving  rules  reg- 
ulating music  and  eulogies,  they  would 
like  to  hear  their  priests  and  bishops  say, 
“O.K.,  it’s  your  funeral.” 

Because,  after  all,  it  is. 

Terry  Golway 
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Why  do  so  many  people  believe  The  Da  Vinci  Code  is  true? 


Fiction  Trumps  Fact 

- BY  MAURICE  TIMOTHY  REIDY  - 


First  a confession:  I did  not  want  to  write  this  article.  Working  as  an  § 
editor  at  a Catholic  magazine,  I have  grown  tired  of  reading  articles  about  f 
The  Da  Vinci  Code.  Every  week  brings  another  book  or  essay  detailing  the  1 
errors  of  Dan  Brown’s  bestseller,  which  now  boasts  40  million  copies  a 
sold.  With  the  release  of  Ron  Howard’s  film  adaptation  of  the  book  this  | 
month,  this  river  of  material  has  grown  into  a flood. 

I shouldn’t  complain.  Back  when  The  Da  Vinci  Code  was  published  in  2003, 1 wrote  l 
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an  article  about  the  book,  too.  At  the  time  it  had  not 
received  much  attention  for  its  unorthodox  views  about 
Jesus  Christ,  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
(For  those  of  you  who  have  been  in  solitary  confinement: 
the  book  centers  on  a church  conspiracy  to  hide  the  fact  that 
Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalene  were  married  and  that  their 
descendants  still  inhabit  the  earth.  The  crusade  to  eradicate 
this  secret  is  led  by  an  Opus  Dei  bishop  and  an  albino 
monk.)  It  may  be  unfashionable  to  admit  it,  but  I liked  the 
book,  although  I found  its  theories  about  Jesus  and  the 
church  utterly  fantastic.  In  preparing  that  first  article,  I sent 
a message  by  e-mail  to  Martin  Marty  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  told  me  that  these  conspiracy  theories  have 
been  around  for  years,  and  there  is  “no  hint  of  a clue  or  a 
whisper  of  evidence”  to  support  them.  The  Da  Vinci  Code,  I 
wrote,  was  “Elaine  Pagels  for  the  Robert  Ludlum  set.” 
That,  I thought,  was  that. 

Needless  to  say,  my  800-word  article  did  little  to  slow 
Brown’s  juggernaut.  The  book  continues  to  sell  extraordi- 
narily well.  Almost  every  time  I board  the  subway,  I spot 
someone  with  a copy  in  hand.  Meanwhile,  travel  companies 
offer  Da  Vinci  Code  tours  of  Europe,  and  churches  and  uni- 
versities across  the  country  draw  hundreds  of  people  to  lec- 
tures on  the  book.  The  Da  Vinci  Code  has  even  turned  some 


scholars  into  minor  celebrities.  According  to  one  university 
professor,  “I  could  give  a talk  on  the  origins  of  Christianity 
and  I’d  get  20  people  to  show  up.  If  I give  the  same  talk  on 
The  Da  Vinci  Code,  200  show  up.” 

Why  is  the  book  so  popular?  WTiy  are  so  many 
Catholics,  who  are  neither  gullible  nor  unintelligent,  con- 
vinced it  is  true?  And  why  do  they  hold  on  to  this  belief  even 
when  presented  with  considerable  evidence  to  the  contrary? 
The  scores  of  books  and  articles  debunking,  decoding  and 
dismantling  the  book  have  done  little  to  diminish  its  popu- 
larity. There  is  no  single  answer  to  these  questions,  but 
there  are  a number  of  interesting  theories.  Here  are  a few. 

The  Appeal  of  The  Code 

1 . Secrets  and  lies.  People  like  being  in  on  a secret,  especially 
one  that  has  been  kept  hidden  for  centuries.  People  also  like 
a good  conspiracy  theory,  and  The  Da  Vinci  Code  delivers  a 
whopper.  As  one  character  says  in  the  movie,  “WTat  if  the 
greatest  story  ever  told  was  a He?” 

2.  History  is  messy.  The  Da  Vinci  Code  is  not.  Church  histo- 
ry is  an  extraordinarily  rich  and  complex  field.  Scholars  spend 
decades  trying  to  understand  the  shifts,  both  minute  and  seis- 
mic, that  have  altered  the  course  of  Christian  history.  Because 
of  its  complexity — and,  let’s  face  it,  because  it  can  be  slightly 


Saints  or  Assassins? 

Opus  Dei  and  The  Da  Vinci  Code  BY  JAMES  MARTIN 


The  real-life  group  with 
the  biggest  complaint  about 
the  movie  “The  Da  Vinci 
Code”  is  surely  Opus  Dei,  the 
Catholic  organization  founded  to  pro- 
mote lay  spirituality.  One  of  the  film’s 
main  plot  devices  centers  on  Silas,  the 
albino  Opus  Dei  “monk”  who  moonlights 
as  an  assassin.  That  Opus  includes  neither 
monks  nor  renegade  assassins  within  its 
ranks  seems  not  to  have  troubled  either 
Dan  Brown,  the  author  of  the  book,  or 
Ron  Howard,  the  director  of  the  film.  (In 
the  movie,  Silas,  played  by  Paul  Bettany, 
maintains  a busy  schedule  murdering 
nuns,  old  men  and  policemen,  pausing 
only  to  whip  himself  bloody  while  kneel- 
ing naked  before  a crucifix  and  murmur- 
ing Latin  prayers.) 


james  martin,  s.j.,  an  associate  editor  of 
America,  is  the  author  of  “Opus  Dei  in  the 
United  States,”  America,  2/25/95. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a best- 
selling novelist  and  a mainstream  director 
could  get  away  with  such  public  defama- 
tion of  a real  organization.  Equally  dis- 


turbing is  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Brown 
is  typically  presented  (and  presents  him- 
self) in  the  media  as  an  expert  whose  his- 
torical research  has  “revealed”  heretofore 
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boring — not  many  Catholics  immerse  themselves  in  the  finer 
points  of  the  Council  of  Nicea  or  Athanasius’  arguments  on 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  Da  Vinci  Code , on  the  other  hand, 
offers  a straightforward  narrative  devoid  of  the  nuance  that 
can  make  Christian  history  difficult  to  wade  through.  No 
wonder  some  people  find  Brown’s  ver- 
sion of  it  compelling. 

3 .Jesus  as  husband.  Peter  Steinfels  has 
written  that  one  reason  for  the  drop  in 
priestly  and  religious  vocations  was  the 
Second  Vatican  Council’s  elevation  of 
marriage  to  a calling  equal  to  the  religious  life.  As  a result,  the 
priesthood  lost  its  exalted  status,  and  many  more  people 
chose  marriage  over  ordained  ministry.  In  this  context,  it  is 
easier  to  understand  why  many  Christians  like  the  idea  that 
Jesus  was  a husband  and  father.  If  marriage  can  be  a holy 
endeavor,  as  spiritually  fulfilling  as  the  celibate  life,  why 
should  we  be  shocked  to  learn  that  Jesus  was  married?  As  one 
character  says  in  Howard’s  movie:  “Why  couldn’t  Jesus  be  a 
father  and  still  be  capable  of  all  those  miracles?” 

4.  Women  and  the  church.  One  of  the  “revelations”  of  The 
Da  Vinci  Code  is  that  the  Holy  Grail  is  not  actually  a cup  at  all, 
but  the  symbol  of  a cult  of  the  “lost  sacred  feminine”  rooted 
out  by  the  early  church.  As  Robert  Langdon,  one  of  the 


novel’s  protagonists,  explains:  “The  Grail  is  symbolic  of  the 
lost  goddess.  When  Christianity  came  along,  the  old  pagan 
religions  did  not  die  easily.  Legends  of  chivalric  quests  for  the 
Holy  Grail  were  in  fact  stories  of  forbidden  quests  to  find  the 
lost  sacred  feminine.  Knights  who  claimed  to  be  ‘searching 


for  the  chalice’  were  speaking  in  code  as  a way  to  protect 
themselves  from  a chinch  that  had  subjugated  women,  ban- 
ished the  Goddess,  burned  non-believers,  and  forbidden  the 
pagan  reverence  for  the  sacred  feminine.’’ 

This  passage  may  seem  like  ridiculous  conspiracy-mon- 
gering,  but  I suspect  the  notion  that  the  church  “subjugated 
women”  resonates  with  many  women  today.  The  book  also 
proposes  that  there  is  a parallel  (though  small)  Christian 
community  that  venerates  Mary  Magdalene  and  seeks  to  pro- 
tect her  descendants.  While  women  may  not  buy  the  notion 
that  there  was  an  institutional  plot  to  “banish  the  Goddess,” 
they  might  find  something  attractive  about  a Christian  com- 
munity that  reveres  “the  feminine.” 


There  is  no  hint  of  a clue  or  whisper 
of  evidence  for  these  theories. 


unknown  facts  that  are  supposedly  clev- 
erly disguised  in  the  book  and  film  as  fic- 
tion. 

The  novelist  and  filmmaker  want  it 
both  ways:  to  tantalize  the  public  with 
real-life  “secrets”  while  all  the  while 
protesting  that  it  is  just  fiction.  Brian 
Finnerty,  director  of  Opus  Dei’s  press 
office  in  the  United  States,  told  America 
that  Ron  Howard  adamantly  refused  to 
change  the  name  of  Opus  Dei  in  his  film, 
despite  written  requests  from  the  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Howard’s  response  makes 
one  wonder  how  he  would  react  if  he 
were  dealing  with  any  other  religious 
tradition.  Does  anyone  think,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a film  with  an  assassin  acting  in 
the  name  of  B’nai  B’rith  or  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  would  ever  see  the 
light  of  day? 

The  film’s  co-producer,  John  Calley, 
defended  this  by  saying  that  the  movie 
represented  a “conservatively  anti- 
Catholic”  viewpoint,  which  raises  the 
issue  of  whether  a Hollywood  executive 
would  ever  publicly  describe  a movie  as 
conservatively  anti-Semitic. 

Even  if  you  are  not  a fan  of  the 
famously  orthodox  personal  prelature,  it 
is  hard  not  to  feel  sorry  for  Opus  Dei  in 


the  wake  of  The  Da  Vinci  Code.  Founded 
by  St.  Josemarfa  Escriva  in  1920’s  Spain, 
The  Work,  as  members  call  it,  is  known 
for  its  mission  of  encouraging  lay  per- 
sons to  lead  a spiritual  life  in  the  every- 
day world.  Despite  its  well-known  desire 
for  privacy  (a  word  members  prefer  over 
“secrecy”),  Opus  has  long  attracted  criti- 
cism and  controversy  like  a lightning 
rod.  That  more  than  a few  members 
practice  regular  corporal  mortification 
and  that  several  hold  high-level  positions 
in  various  governments  only  adds  to 
public  fascination  with  the  group.  The 
conviction  of  Robert  Hanssen,  an  Opus 
Dei  member  and  F.B.I.  agent  unmasked 
as  a longtime  Soviet  spy,  was  the  group’s 
most  recent  public-relations  night- 
mare— until  the  publication  of  The  Da 
Vinci  Code  in  2003. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  group  has 
taken  pains  to  present  a more  wholesome 
public  image,  making  itself  more  avail- 
able for  interviews  and  inquiries  from 
journalists.  The  tack  seems  to  be  work- 
ing: last  year’s  book,  Opus  Dei:  An 
Objective  Look  Behind  the  Myths  and 
Reality  of  the  Most  Controversial  Force  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  by  the  respected 
Vaticanologist  John  L.  Allen  Jr.,  was  a 


largely  favorable  report  on  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Allen’s  book,  the  result  of  unprece- 
dented behind-the-scenes  access  to  Opus 
Dei,  was  an  exhaustively  researched  and 
wholly  fascinating  exploration  of  the 
worldwide  organization.  Its  chief  sur- 
prise for  many  readers  may  have  been 
the  author’s  detailed  and  sensitively 
drawn  portrait  of  the  extensive  network 
of  social  apostolates  sponsored  by  “The 
Work,”  which  has  often  been  criticized 
for  its  elitism. 

But  some  have  criticized  Allen’s 
book  for  being  overly  forgiving. 
Questions  about  the  way  that  Opus  seg- 
regates the  sexes  (men  and  women  do 
not  work  together  in  the  group’s  New 
York  headquarters),  their  overriding 
penchant  for  secrecy  (members  are  often 
reluctant  to  identify  themselves),  their 
way  of  sometimes  dividing  parishes  and 
campus  chaplaincies  (by  fostering  a “par- 
allel church”  mentality)  and,  most  of  all, 
their  heavy-handed  recruiting  tech- 
niques (particularly  on  college  campuses) 
are  sometimes  played  down.  And  while 
Allen  doggedly  investigated  all  these 
charges,  at  times  he  seems  willing  to 
accept  the  denials  of  Opus  Dei  officials. 
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5.  Timing.  The  publication  of  The  Da  Vinci  Code  took 
place  in  2003,  just  one  year  after  the  damaging  reports  of 
sexual  abuse  by  priests.  For  months  Catholics  heard  and  read 
about  bishops  who  sought  to  cover  up  a damaging  truth.  It’s 
not  surprising  that  a book  that  details  another  kind  of 
coverup  resonated  with  readers,  and  not  just  Catholic  read- 
ers. In  a lecture  at  Fordham  University  on  The  Da  Vinci  Code , 
MarkMassa,  S.J.,  argued  that  a deep  anti-Catholic  prejudice 
still  exists  in  this  country  and  that  there  have  always  been 
books  that  cater  to  this  audience.  Massa  calls  this  genre  “The 
Real  Truth  About  What  the  Catholic  Church  Has  Been 
Hiding  for  Centuries.”  An  earlier  book  of  this  sort  was  Maria 
Monk’s  Awful  Disclosures  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery  of 
Montreal,  which  chronicled  sexual  escapades  that  supposedly 
occurred  behind  convent  walls.  Like  The  Da  Vinci  Code,  it 
was  a big  bestseller — the  second  highest  of  the  19th  century, 
behind  Uncle  Toni's  Cabin. 

6.  Don  ’r  read  this  book.  People  flock  to  movies  or  plays  that 
have  been  condemned  by  the  church.  Whether  it  is  Martin 
Scorsese’s  “The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ”  or  the  television 
show  “Nothing  Sacred,”  people  are  naturally  curious  to 
learn  what  the  fuss  is  about.  And  this  isn’t  true  only  for 
Catholics.  As  one  person  noted  in  an  online  debate  about 
The  Da  Vinci  Code,  “The  fact  that  Catholics  don’t  want  you 
to  read  this  book  is  precisely  why  my  mother,  a Unitarian, 
read  it.” 

7.  The  church  is  in  on  it.  James  Martin,  S.J.,  tells  a good  Da 
Vinci  Code  story.  A member  of  one  parish  once  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  book.  When  Martin  laid  out  the 
inaccuracies,  the  person  responded,  “Well,  I guess  you  have 
to  say  that.”  The  Da  Vinci  Code  is  bulletproof.  It  lays  out  a vast 
conspiracy,  and  then  explains  that  any  attempt  to  debunk  this 
conspiracy  is  just  part  of  a larger  conspiracy.  So  when  priests, 
or  even  lay  Catholic  professors  or  experts,  criticize  the  inac- 
curacies of  the  book,  they  are  seen  as  biased. 

8.  Suspicion  of  institutions.  Americans  are  naturally  suspi- 
cious of  institutions,  especially  those  that  seek  to  mediate 


their  relationship  with  God.  This  country  was  founded  by 
Protestants  who  believed  that  the  individual’s  encounter  with 
God  took  precedence  over  the  communal  Christian  experi- 
ence. These  Christians  have  always  been  suspicious  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Why,  they  wonder,  does  one  need  a priest 
or  pope  as  a go-between  for  the  believer  and  Jesus? 
According  to  The  Da  Vinci  Code,  not  only  has  the  Catholic 
Church  failed  to  bring  believers  closer  to  God,  it  has  active- 
ly sought  to  hide  the  real  truth  about  Jesus. 

And  Now,  the  Movie 

After  much  anticipation,  Ron  Howard’s  film  adaptation  of 
the  novel  opened  in  mid-May  to  middling  reviews.  A.  O. 
Scott  of  The  New  York  Times  called  it  “busy,  trivial,  and 
inoffensive,”  and  joked  that  all  films  about  the  Holy  Grail 
should  be  left  to  Monty  Python.  The  film  is  a snooze,  large- 
ly because  the  screenwriters  tried  to  cram  as  much  of 
Brown’s  book  as  possible  onto  the  screen.  Summer  movies 
are  meant  to  be  exercises  in  escapism,  yet  Howard’s  feels 
like  one  long  lecture  by  a professor  who  has  his  facts  all 
wrong.  (The  filmmakers  do  deserve  some  praise  for  adding 
an  amusing  scene  between  an  Opus  Dei  bishop  and  his  press 
consultant,  who  coaches  him  on  how  to  deal  with  the  “hos- 
tile media.”) 

One  moment  at  the  end  of  the  film  (not  in  the  book) 
hints  at  why  The  Da  Vinci  Code  may  be  so  popular.  Langdon 
(Tom  Hanks),  a Harvard  professor  caught  up  in  the  hunt  for 
the  Holy  Grail,  is  talking  with  Sophie  Neveu,  a police  cryp- 
tologist  played  by  Audrey  Tautou.  Having  solved  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Holy  Grail,  they  take  up  the  question  of  belief. 
“The  only  thing  that  matters,”  Langdon  says,  “is  what  you 
believe.” 

This  could  be  the  credo  of  many  of  Brown’s  readers. 
Presented  with  facts  about  the  book’s  inaccuracies,  they 
cling  to  a belief  that — for  understandable  reasons — they 
find  more  appealing  than  the  truth.  This  may  outrage  some 
people,  but  it  should  not  surprise  us.  ® 


Paul  Baumann,  writing  in  The 
Washington  Monthly,  said  that  because 
of  this,  the  book  sometimes  left  contro- 
versial charges  on  a “he-said,  she-said 
level.” 

In  response,  Allen  told  America, 
“After  spending  more  than  300  hours  lis- 
tening to  both  members  and  critical  ex- 
members of  Opus  Dei,  I concluded  that 
often  both  are  describing  more  or  less  the 
same  experience,  but  from  different  per- 
spectives. I suppose  that  creates  the  ‘he- 
said,  she-said’  dynamic,  which,  though 
frustrating,  is  sometimes  the  best  way  to 
capture  reality.” 


Opus  Dei  hopes  that  the  release  of  the 
film  “The  Da  Vinci  Code”  provides  an 
opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight 
about  its  work.  “We  are  doing  everything 
we  can  to  talk  about  the  reality  of  Opus 
Dei,”  Mr.  Finnerty  said.  A recent  cover 
story  in  Time  magazine,  for  example, 
provided  the  group  a matchless  opportu- 
nity to  air  their  side  of  the  story.  And  vis- 
itors to  the  group’s  Web  site  will  find 
plenty  of  recommended  books,  like  John 
F.  Coverdale’s  Uncommon  Faith:  The  Early 
Years  of  Opus  Dei,  1928-1943,  published 
by  Scepter  Press,  an  arm  of  Opus  Dei. 

But  what  will  filmgoers  make  of  the 


portrayal  of  Opus  Dei  as  an  organization 
that  attracts  knife-wielding  assassins 
bent  on  abetting  the  Catholic  Church  in 
a massive  coverup?  Those  curious 
enough  to  undertake  further  research 
will  discover  that  Opus  Dei,  while 
flawed,  is  nothing  like  Dan  Brown’s 
nefarious  portrayal.  But  moviegoers  tak- 
ing the  film  at  face  value  may  find  them- 
selves influenced  by  the  “conservative” 
anti-Catholicism  of  its  producers. 

“My  other  hope,”  said  Mr.  Finnerty, 
“is  that  this  movie  would  be  a teaching 
moment  about  the  need  for  fairness  to  all 
religious  groups.”  ® 
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1 he  Schwenkfelder  Code 


Did  Dan  Brown's  religious  background  contribute  to  the  anti-Catholicism 
and  rigorous  individualism  of  his  novel?  by  peter  c.  erb 


The  perkiomen  valley, 
some  40  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia,  may  initially 
appear  to  have  little  to 
connect  it  with  The  Da  Vinci  Code.  But 
travel  there  to  the  small  town  of 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  and  mention  St. 

Sulpice  or  Opus  Dei  in  the  local  diner 
and  you  are  likely  to  receive  a surpris- 
ing response. 

Nothing  will  be  said  concerning 
the  Rosslyn  chapel  or  even  the  con- 
troversies surrounding  a nearby  con- 
crete “cathedral”  set  against  the  flow- 
ing Pennsylvania-German  landscape 
that  houses  the  National  Centre  for 
Padre  Pio,  Inc.  Rather,  what  you  are 
likely  to  hear  from  your  informant  is 
an  ironic  and  rhetorical  question, 

“Well,  Dan  Brown  is  a Schwenkfelder, 
you  know?”  posed  with  a typical 
Pennsylvania-Dutch  wink  suggesting  a conspiracy 
deeper  than  any  that  a new-age  Priory  of  Sion  or 
modern-day  Illuminati  might  fabricate.  “He’s  a Gerhard,” 
you  will  be  told. 


People  around  Pennsburg  know  their  own  secrets:  Dan 
Brown’s  grandfather  was  Sherman  Gerhard,  an  energetic 
secretary  for  the  Society  of  the  Schwenkfeldian  Exiles;  and 
his  great-grandfather,  Elmer  Schultz  Gerhard,  translated 
the  most  important  Schwenkfelder  defense,  by  Christopher 
Schultz  (1718-89),  A Vindication  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  von 
Ossig  (Norristown,  Pa.,  1942). 

Who  Are  the  Schwenkfelders? 

Although  there  is  little  to  indicate  how  much  personal 


PETER  C.  ERB  is  associate  director  of  the  Schwenkfelder 
Library  and  Heritage  Center  in  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  and  professor 
of  religion  and  culture  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  in  Waterloo, 
Ont.  He  is  also  visiting  professor  of  Catholic  studies  at  the 
University  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in  Charlottetown,  P.E.I., 
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acquaintance  the  author  of  The  Da  Vinci  Code  might  have 
with  his  own  genealogical  and  religious  ancestry,  Dan 
Brown’s  anti-Catholic  genes  may  be  deep-rooted.  In  1719  a 
number  of  Brown’s  Silesian  ancestors  (Silesia  was  a 
German-speaking  area  until  it  was  annexed  by  Poland  in 
1945)  faced  an  investigation  by  a Jesuit  mission  as  a “fourth 
species  of  religion”  (the  other  three  were  the  legally  recog- 
nized Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches),  existing 
under  cover  of  local  Lutherans. 

The  Jesuits  were  well  informed.  Brown’s  ancestors  had 
their  children  baptized  and  their  marriages  often  blessed  in 
Lutheran  churches,  but  they  were  hardly  Lutherans.  For 
well  over  150  years  they  had  continued  this  open  conspira- 
cy, committed  to  the  doctrinal  positions  of  the  Silesian 
nobleman,  humanist  and  reformer  Caspar  Schwenckfeld 
von  Ossig  (1489-1561).  An  irenic  theologian  of  the  early 
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16th  century,  Schwenckfeld  consistently  refused  to  allow  his 
followers  to  found  a “church,”  hoping  that  his  “middle  way” 
(a  via  media-,  his  use  of  the  term  seems  to  predate  Anglican 
usage)  would  afford  a return  to  Christian  unity,  uniting 
Wittenberg,  Zurich,  Geneva  and  Rome,  Marburg  and 
Strassburg,  the  Anabaptists  and  the  revolutionaries.  As  a 
result,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Schwenckfeld  could  seek 
refuge  at  one  time  with  the  radicals  in  Strassburg  and  at 
others  with  the  Franciscans  at  Esslingen  and  the 
Benedictines  at  Kempten.  It  is  because  of  his  commitment 
to  a middle  way — not  because  he  rejected  the  long  tradition 
of  the  universal  church — that  he  spoke  against  the  use  of 
humanly  fabricated  confessional  statements  and  creeds. 

Schwenckfeld's  Ecumenical  Ideals 

Schwenckfeld’s  ecumenical  hopes  in  this  respect  were  close- 
ly tied  to  his  late-medieval  eucharistic  piety.  As  16th-centu- 
ry reform  developed,  he  grew  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  lack  of  marked  improvement  in  the  lives  of  those  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament.  By  1525  he  concluded 
that  the  phrase  “This  is  my  body”  was  prop- 
erly understood  as  “My  body  is  this,  namely, 
food,”  that  is,  spiritual  food  on  which  the 
faithful  Christian  by  faith  feeds  and  is  nour- 
ished daily,  and  that  spiritual  reception  can 
be  enjoyed  quite  apart  from  corporal  eating. 

Moreover,  emphasizing  the  need  for  Christians  to  be  at 
peace  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  before  proceeding  to 
the  sacrament  and  recognizing  that  all  Christians  at  the 
time  were  warring  with  one  another,  he  believed  that  all 
(Catholic,  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Anabaptist)  were  in 
danger  of  eating  and  drinking  damnation  to  themselves. 
They  ought  therefore  to  cease  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  until  some  form  of  visible  unity  had  been  granted. 
He  therefore  called  for  a Stillstand  (Standing-Still),  a cessa- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  a practice  maintained  by 
Schwenkfelders  until  the  last  years  of  the  19th  century, 
when,  in  keeping  with  most  of  their  free  church  neighbors, 
they  initiated  regular  celebrations  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
Schwenkfelder  Church  now  numbers  some  3,000  adherents 
in  five  local  southeastern  Pennsylvania  churches. 

Persecution  and  Flight 

By  the  early  18th  century,  as  a consequence  of  their  own 
internal  revival  and  the  widespread  Pietist  renewal  among 
German  Protestants  at  large,  the  Schwenkfelders  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  royal  authorities  responsible  for  main- 
taining the  established  religious  order  in  the  respective  local 
territories.  According  to  the  law,  any  religious  groups  other 
than  Lutheran  or  Reformed  in  areas  designated  for  these 
fell  under  Catholic  jurisdiction,  and  the  Jesuits  were 
assigned  to  examine  the  matter. 


The  Jesuit  prosecution  was  rigorously  pursued. 
“Schwenkfelders”  were  enumerated  and  catechized,  and  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  before  complying  were  refused 
commitment  in  consecrated  ground  and  buried  beneath  the 
common  cattle  path,  where  a monument  commemorating 
them  was  erected  in  the  late  19th-century  and  stands  to  this 
day.  They  were  not  allowed  to  sell  their  property,  and  in 
1726  about  half  the  group  fled  across  the  border  into 
Saxony  and  found  haven  on  the  estate  of  the  Pietist  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  Count  von  Zinzendorf. 
The  Jesuit  missionaries,  after  some  successes  and  many  fail- 
ures with  the  remaining  Schwenkfelders,  eventually  left  the 
area. 

Compared  with  other  persecutions  of  the  time,  the 
coercion  of  the  Schwenkfelders  was  relatively  limited. 
Thirty  years  earlier  the  Lutheran  Silesian,  Quirinus 
Kuhlmann,  was  burned  as  a heretic  in  Moscow,  and  only 
two  years  before  the  Jesuits  arrived,  Swiss  Anabaptists  were 
sentenced  as  galley  slaves  in  Berne.  Nevertheless,  antago- 


nism to  Catholic  triumphalism  can  be  rightfully  seen  as 
deep-set  in  the  Schwenkfelder  tradition  and,  we  might  sup- 
pose, in  Brown  as  well  as  an  inheritor  of  that  tradition.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  Jesuit  mission  is  only  one  part  of  the 
Schwenkfelder  story.  Traditions  are  always  larger  than  their 
supposed  points  of  origin,  and  even  traumatic  points  within 
a tradition  do  not  always  determine  its  future.  Certainly  this 
is  the  case  with  the  Schwenkfelders,  one  of  the  few  move- 
ments whose  beginnings  were  the  result,  in  fact,  of  ecu- 
menical, not  sectarian  concerns. 

New  Liberty  and  Older  Anchors 

In  1734  the  greater  number  followed  the  path  of  a few  ear- 
lier emigrants  from  their  community  and  traveled  to 
America,  arriving  on  Sept.  24  of  that  year  at  Philadelphia,  a 
date  their  descendants  continue  to  celebrate  annually.  The 
last  remaining  Schwenkfelder  descendant  in  Europe  died  in 
the  early  19th  century.  In  America,  however,  they  pros- 
pered, alongside  other  German-speaking  radical  reforma- 
tion communities  like  the  Mennonites  and  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  with 
Roman  Catholics,  under  Jesuit  care,  only  a few  miles  away. 
They  spoke  the  same  dialect  and  formed  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  same  Pennsylvania-German  culture.  Whether  or 
not  the  anti-Catholicism  they  inherited  would  have  slowly 
dissipated  in  this  setting  is  difficult  to  know.  The  tragedy  is 
that  as  they  were  anglicized,  they  adopted,  along  with  their 


Dan  Brown’s  anti-Catholic  genes 
have  deep  roots  in  eastern  Europe. 
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second  language,  the  religious  bigotries  of  the  anti-Catholic 
Know-Nothings  and  similar  groups.  What  saved  them  from 
the  worst  forms  of  such  adopted  prejudices,  however,  were 
the  deeper  wells  of  their  spiritual  life.  Until  well  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  they  referred  to  their  community  as  a 
“society”  and  designated  themselves  only  as  “Confessors  of 
the  Glory  of  Christ.”  In  this  they  held  closely  to  their 
founder’s  principles. 

Dan  Brown,  New  Age  Guru 

Despite  the  primarily  eucharistic  communal  concerns  of 
Schwenckfeld’s  theology,  the  solution  it  proposed  for  reli- 
gious divisions  in  the  Reformation  era  offered  rich  soil  for 
a flourishing  religious  individualism.  Faced  with  confes- 
sional disputes  and  polemics,  it  was  reasonable  for  believ- 
ers to  argue  that  the  daily  “spiritual”  eating  of  Christ’s 
body  by  faith  could  be  separated  from  any  visible  partici- 
pation in  practical  communal  acts  of  love  for  God  and 
neighbor.  Private  judgment  replaced  concrete  credal  for- 
mulations and  liturgical  actions,  and  private  judgments 
quickly  turned  to  mere  private  opinions.  From  a commu- 
nity’s adoration  of  the  real  presence  to  an  individual’s 
benediction  of  present  reality  is  a very  short  step,  and  an 
even  shorter  one  to  establishing  “religion”  and  “spirituali- 
ty” as  binary  opposites. 

Between  Brown  the  Schwenkfelder  and  Brown  the 
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new-age  guru  there  is  little  distance,  although  the  distance 
marks  a vicious  separation  between  knowledge  and  love,  a 
denial  of  the  devout  spirituality  of  Brown’s  religious  ances- 
tors and,  above  all,  a rejection  of  the  Trinitarian  God  who 
exists  alone  as  a community  of  loving  persons,  calling  all  to 
fullness  of  being  at  the  end  of  time,  in  favor  of  a grand 
“spirit”  as  the  source  of  nature — one  known  not  as  a patri- 
archal ruler,  but  as  an  equally  authoritative  and  singular 
matriarch.  The  eternal  feminine  presses  us  on. 

Adolescent  Faith  and  the  Market  Spirituality 

The  Da  Vinci  Code  phenomenon,  and  the  “faith”  it  promotes 
in  this  respect,  is  not  surprising.  One  may  wonder  why  any- 
one would  accept  fictional  assertions  about  history  as  true, 
particularly  when  they  are  made  by  a novel’s  archvillain — 
but  not  if  one  understands  the  adolescent  nature  of  such  an 
acceptance.  Adolescents  inevitably  confuse  fact  and  fiction, 
and  Da  Vinci  Code  faith  is  clearly  adolescent  (however  aged 
its  adherents).  What  characterizes  that  faith  overall  is  its 
need  to  reject  the  world  of  its  elders.  A teenager  cannot  sim- 
ply say  goodbye  to  maternal  obligations  and  walk  off  into 
her  own  life.  Teenagers  must  continually  prove  that  they  are 
right,  and  if  they  come  upon  fashionable,  widely  held  dis- 
missals of  parental  views,  they  eagerly  accept  them.  It  is 
their  democratic  responsibility  after  all:  one  cannot  argue 
with  the  market. 

The  market  rules  in  another  way  as  well.  Whether  all 
human  beings  are  naturally  oriented  toward  the  highest 
good  is  an  open  question.  There  is,  however,  ample  evi- 
dence that  human  beings  have  regularly  developed  cultural 
and  religious  superstructures  to  mirror  and  offer  support  for 
their  base  economic  and  material  pursuits. 

What  better  codification  for  the  pleasure-seeking, 
rugged  individualists  spawned  in  the  consumptive  rivers  of 
late  capitalism  than  the  Da  Vinci  Code  faith?  The  novel  is  the 
story  of  conspiring  organizations,  past  and  present,  good  or 
bad,  all  driven  by  a will  to  power  and  the  control  of  that  last 
remnant  of  freedom  in  the  modern  world:  the  solitary, 
strong  warrior  male,  characterized  by  his  knowledge,  intel- 
ligence, physical  endurance  and  ability  to  five  without  com- 
munal commitments  of  any  kind,  except  insofar  as  they 
prove  useful  in  momentary  flight.  Misogynist  to  the  core, 
the  Da  Vinci  Code  faith  leaves  its  adherents,  both  men  and 
women,  with  a single  model  for  imitation:  a lone  hypocriti- 
cal hero,  praising  the  eternal  feminine  as  he  awakes  in  the 
solitude  of  a rented  luxury  hotel  room,  far  from  his  native 
country,  with  only  memories  of  the  preceding  day  and  his 
“one-night  stand”  with  his  apdy  intellectualized  Sophia. 

The  tragedy  here  is  that  Brown  did  not  consider  more 
closely  the  full  dimensions  of  his  Schwenkfelder  heritage 
before  setting  pen  to  paper:  its  commitment  to  learning  and 
its  founder’s  ecumenical  and  human  concerns.  PEI 
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Covetous 

After  Eamon  Grennan's  “Start  of  March,  Connemara ” 

You  ask  how  the  gulls  find  the  right  angle  in  the  gale, 
how  they  adapt  to  the  current  and  let  it  take  them 

the  way  they  were  going.  I could  ask  the  same  of  you: 
how  do  you  find  thumbed  and  wind-scumbled , 

thrusting  them  together  like  lost  lovers, 
letting  them  glance  off  each  other,  polished  stone 

on  our  tongues?  Or  glitterwings  making  their  mark , 
a dance  linguists  call  the  fricative, 

a word  I love  because  it  is  what  it  means, 
unlike  palindrome,  which  resists  mirroring  itself 

and  sends  me,  instead,  to  a girl  I knew  in  college, 
the  one  from  Glenelg — g-l-e-n-e-l-g,  the  same 

forward  and  back.  She  had  hips  that  looked  good 
in  boy  jeans  and  a way  of  making  the  professor 

believe  she’d  done  the  reading  when  she  hadn’t 
even  bought  the  book.  Do  you  see  what  just  happened, 

how  I started  in  your  lyrical  world  of  shorelines 
and  wave-peaks  and  wound  up  recording 

slumber  party  giggles  through  a thin  wall?  Your  gulls: 
maybe  they  don’t  harness  wind  after  all. 

Maybe  they  give  in  to  each  gust  and  forsake  their  plans, 
having  learned  long  ago  to  want  what  they  have. 

Erin  Murphy 
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I he  Real  Stoiy  of  the 
Council  of  Nicea 

St.  Athanasius , Frodo-like , resisted  the  Arian  powers. 

BY  JOHN  D.  HAGEN  JR. 


The  Little  Hero 

The  true  story  is  much  more  dramat- 
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The  da  vinci  code  is  a systematic  attack  on  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  book’s  author,  Dan 
Brown,  pursues  his  quarry  with  an  obsessiveness 
that  overrides  good  storytelling  technique.  And 
Brown’s  characters  (supposedly  in  mortal  danger,  always  just 
one  step  ahead  of  being  captured)  continually  take  time  out  to 
utter  rambling  sermons  and  pedantic  lectures. 

Brown’s  lectures  incorporate  all 
sorts  of  bizarre  counterfactual  proposi- 
tions. The  most  egregious  center 
around  the  Roman  emperor 
Constantine.  Brown  claims  that 
Constantine  invented  Jesus’  divinity 
and  imposed  it  through  “a  relatively 
close  vote”  at  the  Council  of  Nicea, 
which  was  convened  in  325  A.D. 

This  is  preposterous.  The  doctrine 
adopted  at  Nicea  had  been  discussed 
since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
“relatively  close  vote”  was  316  to  2! 

But  tens  of  millions  of  people  have 
read  Dan  Brown’s  version  of  the  mat- 
ter— including  millions  who  recite  the 
Nicene  Creed  every  Sunday  morning. 

And,  sadly,  millions  more  will  absorb  it 
in  movie  theaters  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

As  Hollywood’s  recension  of  The  Da 
Vinci  Code  descends  on  us,  we  should 
recall  the  authentic  story  of  the  Nicene 
Creed. 


ic  than  the  fantasy  promoted  by  Dan  Brown.  And  the  gist  of 
the  story  is  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  Brown’s  account. 
For  decades  after  Nicea,  the  power  of  the  Roman  state  was 
used  against  supporters  of  the  creed  adopted  by  the  council. 
Constantine  and  his  successors  repeatedly  intervened  on  the 
side  of  the  Arian  heretics,  the  deniers  of  Christ’s  divinity. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  St.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria. 
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Athanasius  was  a little  man  (die  Romans  were  contemptu- 
ous of  his  short  stature)  and  only  a youth  when  he  came  to 
prominence.  He  may  even  have  looked  a bit  like  J.  R.  R. 
Tolkien’s  Frodo  Baggins,  the  hobbit  hero  of  The  Lord  of  the 
Rings.  Like  Frodo,  he  was  drawn  into  conflict  with  a men- 
acing imperial  power.  And,  improbably,  he  won. 

The  Arian  crisis  began  around  318,  when  Arius,  a priest 
of  Alexandria,  began  teaching  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God. 
He  reasoned  as  follows:  the  biblical  concept  of  “son,” 
“begotten  of  the  Father,”  implies  a beginning  of  existence. 
Therefore  the  son  is  not  eternal,  but  was  created  out  of 
nothing — a being  prior  to  other  creatures,  but  a creature 
nevertheless,  different  in  nature  from  God  the  Father,  and 
adopted  by  God  as  we  are. 

Now  if  Athanasius  resembled  Frodo  Baggins,  Arius 
seems  to  have  resembled  Tolkien’s  evil  wizard  Saruman.  An 
ancient  writer  described  Arius  as  “very  tall  in  stature,  with 
downcast  countenance,  counterfeited  like  a guileful  serpent, 
and  well  able  to  deceive  any  unsuspecting  heart  through  a 


cleverly  designed  appearance.. .he  spoke  gently,  and  people 
found  him  persuasive  and  flattering.” 

Arius  also  seems  to  have  been  a promotional  genius.  He 
set  his  ideas  to  popular  drinking  songs  to  facilitate  their 
spread.  Arius’s  opponents  believed  him  to  be  acting  in  bad 
faith,  in  part  because  he  set  theology  to  flippant-sounding 
meters  (like  the  meter  of  a modern  limerick). 

In  time,  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya  debated  the 
matter  and  excommunicated  Arius.  The  disgraced  heretic 
then  fled  to  Palestine,  where  he  had  powerful  friends, 
including  prominent  bishops  who  called  synods  and  wrote 
letters  in  his  support. 

The  Emperor  Strikes 

By  324,  when  Constantine  took  power  in  the  East  and 
became  sole  emperor,  the  Arian  crisis  was  full  blown. 
Christians  of  all  ranks,  from  bishops  to  laborers,  were  argu- 
ing over  the  issue.  Constantine  (whose  overriding  concern 
was  for  the  social  order  and  unity  of  his  empire)  reproved 
both  sides  for  quarreling  over  an  “idle  ques- 
tion.” 

Arius’s  opponents  knew  the  question  was 
not  an  idle  one.  If  Christ  is  not  God,  then  the 
Gospel  message  is  no  longer  compelling — 
God  did  not  so  love  humanity  as  to  enter  the 
world  and  rescue  it;  we  are  not  redeemed  at 
the  price  of  God’s  self-sacrifice;  the  Eucharist 
is  not  God’s  abiding  presence.  Had  Arius  pre- 
vailed, Christianity  might  have  shriveled  after 
the  manner  of  all  the  Neoplatonic  and  Gnostic 
cults  that  then  pervaded  the  Mediterranean 
region. 

Contrary  to  The  Da  Vinci  Code , Arius’s  the- 
ology was  a radical  departure  from  Christian 
tradition.  The  Gospel  of  John,  for  example, 
explicidy  affirms  that  Jesus  is  God  again  and 
again.  (“Before  Abraham  came  to  be,  I am”; 
“The  Father  and  I are  one”;  “My  Lord  and  my 
God”).  The  synoptic  Gospels  call  him  Lord  (a 
tide  reserved  to  Yahweh)  and  repeatedly  show 
him  asserting  divine  prerogatives  (changing 
the  Law  of  Sinai,  forgiving  sins  and  so  on). 
And  Jesus’  divinity  was  affirmed  repeatedly  by 
pre-Nicene  church  fathers — notably  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  around  the  year  110,  Justin  Martyr, 
Tertullian  and  Origen. 

Constantine’s  remonstrances  to  the  con- 
trary, the  dispute  did  not  abate.  So  the  emper- 
or invited  all  the  world’s  bishops  to  Nicea  in 
325  to  resolve  the  issue.  Some  318  bishops 
appeared.  An  eyewitness  states  that  they 
“looked  like  an  assembled  army  of  martyrs,” 
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many  bearing  scars  from  the  Roman  persecutions — “some 
had  the  right  eye  dug  out;  others  had  lost  the  right  arm.” 
One  “had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  both  hands  by  the 
application  of  a red-hot  iron.” 

The  vast  majority  of  the  bishops  were  adamandy  hostile 
to  Arius’s  doctrine.  The  Da  Vinci  Code's  statement  that  there 
was  “a  relatively  close  vote”  is  absurd.  Of  the  318  bishops  at 
Nicea,  the  Arians  apparently  numbered  17.  Their  leader, 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  was  a politically  powerful  figure 
and  the  bishop  of  Constantine’s  court  city.  But  when 
Eusebius  proposed  an  Arian  creed,  the  whole  council  rose  in 
furious  protest  against  it,  and  tore  up  the  heretical  docu- 
ment. When  the  orthodox  Creed  of  Nicea  was  placed 
before  the  council,  only  two  Arians  had  the  nerve  to  dissent. 

The  creed  that  was  approved  at  Nicea  was  later  revised 
to  produce  the  Nicene  Creed  that  we  say  today.  But  the 
original  version  contained  the  great  Christological  formula 
that  has  been  repeated  from  that  day  to  this:  “We  believe  in 
one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father,  that  is  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God 
from  God,  Light  from  Light,  true  God  from  true  God, 
begotten  not  made,  of  one  being  with  the  Father.” 

This  great  affirmation  of  Christ’s  divinity  resounds 
down  the  centuries,  emphatically  rejecting  notions  of  Jesus 
like  those  promoted  by  Dan  Brown. 

But  the  Council  of  Nicea  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
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battle  over  the  Creed,  for  the  imperial  court  was  full  of 
Arians.  Through  crafty  plotting,  they  induced  Constantine 
to  banish  the  Nicene  leaders.  Later,  two  Arian  emperors 
(Constantine’s  son  Constantius  and  Valens)  systematically 
persecuted  Nicene  Christians.  For  nearly  five  decades,  the 
coercive  power  of  the  Roman  state  was  used  to  suppress  the 
belief  that  Jesus  is  God. 

Athanasius,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Nicea  in 
debate  against  the  Arians,  intrepidly  led  the  resistance  to 
this  imperial  persecution.  Soon  after  the  council,  the  little 
man  was  elected  bishop  of  Alexandria  and  promptly  became 
the  principal  target  of  the  Arian  plots  and  schemes. 

The  Mummy’s  Hand 

The  Arians  concocted  fantastic  charges  against  Athanasius. 
The  most  bizarre  was  the  affair  of  Arsenius’s  hand.  The 
Arians  concealed  Arsenius  (a  schismatic  bishop  in  Egypt) 
and  accused  Athanasius  of  having  murdered  him.  They  fur- 
ther accused  him  of  dismembering  the  body  and  of  using 
Arsenius’s  hand  to  practice  magic.  To  give  this  tale  credence, 
they  obtained  a mummified  hand,  which  they  brandished  as 
evidence. 

Constantine  ordered  that  the  matter  should  be  tried  by 
a synod  of  bishops.  The  Arians  organized  and  packed  the 
synod,  displayed  “Arsenius’s  hand,”  and  triumphantly  pre- 
pared to  condemn  Athanasius.  To  their  consternation,  the 
little  man  ushered  in  Arsenius  alive  (opportunely  captured 
by  Athanasius’  supporters)  with  both  hands  demonstrably 
intact.  But  the  kangaroo  court  proceedings  resumed  on 
other  false  charges.  When  the  synod  condemned 
Athanasius,  Constantine  banished  him  to  Gaul. 

This  was  the  first  of  five  exiles  imposed  on  Athanasius  by 
four  emperors  over  the  course  of  30  years.  During  most  of 
these  episodes,  he  was  forced  to  hide  in  the  Egyptian  desert, 
fully  aware  of  the  price  on  his  head.  As  each  successive 
emperor  died,  Athanasius  would  return  to  Alexandria  amid 
scenes  of  public  rejoicing.  Then  the  new  emperor  would 
order  him  arrested,  and  Athanasius  would  return  to  exile. 

The  Egyptians,  who  revered  their  bishop,  resolutely 
defied  these  persecutions.  On  several  occasions,  the 
Alexandrian  populace  poured  out  in  vast  crowds  to  prevent 
the  arrest  of  Athanasius.  These  episodes  read  like  accounts 
of  members  of  the  Solidarity  movement  defying  the  Polish 
Communist  leaders.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  pic- 
ture of  ecclesiastical  docility  depicted  by  Dan  Brown. 

On  one  dramatic  night,  5,000  troops  surrounded  a 
church  where  Athanasius  was  leading  a vigil  service.  The 
minions  of  Constantius,  Constantine’s  son  and  the  new 
emperor,  broke  down  the  doors  and  forced  their  way 
through  the  congregation,  manhandling  and  murdering 
many  worshippers.  The  faithful  crowd  then  snatched  up  the 
tiny  bishop,  whisked  him  out  a back  door,  submerged  him 
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in  the  crowd  and  somehow  smuggled  him  out  through  the 
cordon  of  soldiers. 

Meanwhile,  the  Arians  set  out  to  impose  their  heresy  on 
the  world.  Constantius  flagrantly  intimidated  bishops 
throughout  his  domains.  He  summoned  them  to  regional 
synods,  demanded  that  they  sign  Arianizing  creeds,  held 
them  under  house  arrest,  bullied  and  threatened  them,  and 
banished  any  dissenters.  The  great  majority  finally  gave  in. 
In  St.  Jerome’s  famous  phrase,  “The  world  groaned  in  won- 
der to  find  itself  Arian.” 

In  Egypt,  however,  the  fugitive  Athanasius  evaded  cap- 
ture and  marshaled  orthodox  resistance.  With  indefatigable 
energy,  he  wrote  letters  and  essays  urging  Christians  to 
uphold  the  Nicene  Creed.  In  response,  imperial  agents 
scoured  the  earth  for  Athanasius,  invading  monasteries, 
peering  into  tombs  and  ransacking  houses,  much  like  Black 
Riders  from  The  Lord  of  the  Rings.  Year  after  year,  Athanasius 
eluded  them.  His  writings  and  his  heroic  example  steeled 
the  will  of  clergy  and  laity  all  over  the  Christian  world. 

Thus,  despite  what  the  emperor  said,  the  vast  majority 
of  Christians  continued  to  believe  in  Jesus’  divinity. 
Following  the  deaths  of  Constantius  and,  later,  of  the 
Emperor  Valens,  the  Arian  dominance  melted  away. 
Athanasius’  long  labor  was  carried  forward  by  Basil  the 
Great  and  the  Young  Nicenes,  who  refined  the  theology  of 


Nicea.  In  381,  the  Council  of  Constantinople  reaffirmed 
the  Nicene  Creed  in  a revised  and  expanded  form.  This 
creed  (with  the  addition  of  th zfilioque  clause  in  the  West)  is 
still  recited  in  churches  around  the  world. 

The  People’s  Creed 

In  short,  the  story  of  the  Creed  is  just  the  opposite  of  the 
story  told  by  Dan  Brown.  The  Arians  were  the  party  of  the 
imperial  court  and  of  the  cultural  elite.  The  coercive  power 
of  the  Roman  state  was  repeatedly  employed  on  their  side. 
The  Nicene  party  was  the  party  of  the  people.  The  Creed 
reflected  the  faith  of  ordinary  worshippers  all  over 
Christendom — and  that  is  why  Athanasius  prevailed.  Even 
when  Constantius  had  beaten  down  all  resistance,  banishing 
every  bishop  whom  he  could  not  intimidate,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Christians  continued  believing  that  Jesus  is  divine. 

These  stories  are  hardly  remembered  today.  The  Da 
Vinci  Code  is,  at  heart,  an  Arian  manifesto,  promoted  with  all 
the  cleverness  that  Hollywood  can  bring  to  bear.  Now  as  in 
the  fourth  century,  it  is  crucial  for  Christians  everywhere  to 
speak  out  in  conversations  with  friends  and  neighbors 
against  this  cultural  juggernaut.  To  steel  our  conviction  as 
we  do  so,  we  should  look  to  the  dramatic  story  of  St. 
Athanasius  and  his  comrades  in  their  50-year  fight  for  the 
Great  Creed.  (£J 
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France 
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By  Irene  Nemirovsky 
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As  an  emigree  bom  in  Kiev  (1903),  one  of 
the  world  epicenters  of  Jew-hatred,  Irene 
Nemirovsky  may  have  been  a fatalist  about 
the  rising  tide  of  Nazism  in  which  she 
drowned.  A successful  novelist  in  her 
adopted  country  and  language, 
Nemirovsky  seems  not  to  have  been  sur- 
prised when  the  French  police  came  to 
arrest  her  at  a hotel  in  Issy-l’Eveque 
(Saone-et-Loire)  in  July  1942.  Her  hus- 
band, Michel  Epstein,  immediately  wrote 
futile  letters  to  the  authorities  insisting  that 
Irene  was  a Catholic,  having  been  baptized 
three  years  before.  But  she  did  not  have 
French  citizenship,  and  one  month  later 
she  was  dead  in  Birkenau.  (Epstein  himself 
was  soon  to  be  gassed  in  Auschwitz.)  Over 
60  years  later  we  now  have  her  most  pow- 
erful work,  two  parts  of  an  unfinished  epic 
rescued  by  her  daughter,  Denise  Epstein, 
and  recendy  (2004)  published  in  France.  It 
sheds  a rather  doleful  fight  on  the  world 
perhaps  best  known  to  Americans  from 
Marcel  Ophuls’s  haunting  documentary, 
“The  Sorrow  and  the  Pity.” 

Nemirovsky’s  first  language  was 
Russian,  and  the  influence  of  Tolstoy  is 
pervasive.  In  “Storm  in  June,”  the  first  and 
the  longer  of  the  two  sections  Nemirovsky 
lived  to  complete,  the  narrative  shifts  back 
and  forth,  in  the  manner  of  War  and  Peace, 
between  various  groups  of  Parisians  des- 
perately fleeing  south  before  the  German 
armies.  There  is  the  wealthy,  pious 
Pericand  family,  the  fashionable  novelist 
Gabriel  Corte  and  his  mistress,  Florence, 
the  art  collector  Charles  Langelet,  the  bank 
director  M.  Corbin,  accompanied  by  both 
his  wife  and  mistress,  and  finally  two  of  his 
employees,  Maurice  and  Jeanne  Michaud. 
One  group  conspicuously  missing  among 
the  refugees  is  the  Jews,  whose  fate 
Nemirovsky  planned  to  explore  in  her 
unwritten  third  part,  “Captivity.” 

As  the  chaos  of  war  descends  (master- 
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fully  evoked  in  scenes  of  random  bombings, 
colossal  traffic  jams,  panicky  flight,  frenzied 
quests  for  food,  shelter  and  gasoline),  a 
cross-section  of  French  society  is  put  to  the 
ultimate  moral  test — which  the  majority 
resoundingly  fails.  The  weak  are  aban- 
doned, friends  betrayed,  food  baskets  and 
petrol  cans  stolen,  houses  looted.  The 
Pericands’  eldest  son,  a priest,  is  brutally 
murdered  by  a group  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents he  is  trying  to  shepherd  to  safety. 
On  returning  to  the  darkened  streets  of 
Paris,  “Charlie”  Langelet  is  run  over  by 
Corbin’s  recklessly  speeding  girlfriend, 
Arlette,  who  views  his  bloody  corpse  as  just 
another  inconvenience.  Madame  Pericand 
is  horrified  to  see  her  children  giving  away 
chocolate  and  sweets  to  strangers: 

Grabbing  the  two  stunned  culprits 
firmly  by  the  hand,  she  dragged 
them  away.  Christian  charity,  the 
compassion  of  centuries  of  civiliza- 
tion, fell  from  her  like  useless  orna- 
ments, revealing  her  bare,  arid  soul. 

She  needed  to  feed  and  protect  her 
own  children.  Nothing  else  mat- 
tered any  more. 

It  is,  as  the  French  say,  sauve-qui-peut, 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  The  only 
decent  souls,  it  appears,  are  the  humble  old 
Michauds — named,  not  coincidentally, 
after  the  nanny  of  Nemirovsky' s daughters, 
who  saved  them  from  deportation. 

In  the  novel’s  second  part,  sardonical- 
ly entided  “Dolce,”  the  armistice  has  been 
declared — and  it  is  time  for  collaboration. 
The  Germans  have  occupied  the  village  of 
Bussy.  They  are  not  such  a bad  lot,  and  the 
French  are  adjusting  to  their  new  life  as  a 
conquered  nation.  Some  of  the  German 
officers  are  coming  on  to  some  of  the  lone- 
ly young  French  women,  not  all  of  whom 
are  rebuffing  their  advances.  A despicable 
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aristocrat,  the  viscountess  of  Montmort 
(which  sounds  quite  literaUy  like  an  estate 
in  hell),  as  anti-Semitic  as  she  is  pro-Petain, 
goads  the  mayor  (her  husband)  into  report- 
ing a hapless,  hungry  poacher,  who  then 
shoots  the  German  commandant’s  inter- 
preter and  takes  to  his  heels,  shattering 
what  had  been  a peaceful,  if  uneasy,  truce. 
The  killing  might  well  have  led  to  ugly 
reprisals,  but  before  long  all  the  German 
troops  were  shipped  out  to  Russia  as  part  of 
Operation  Barbarossa,  at  which  point  the 
novel  breaks  off. 

Critics  on  both  sides  of  the  Adantic 
have  applauded  Nemirovsky  for  the  sweep 
and  vigor  of  her  story  and  for  her  well-nigh 
incredible  achievement  of  telling  it  under 
such  dreadful  circumstances.  Had  she  sur- 
vived, this  might  have  become  the  supreme 
fictional  treatment  of  World  War  II.  As  it 
is,  Suite  Franqaise  will  remain  a tantalizing 
fragment,  a vivid  if  depressing  panorama  of 
a country  that  had  lost  a series  of  battles  and 
was  about  to  lose  its  soul — or  something 
close  to  that — by  sending,  or  helping  the 
Germans  to  send,  70,000 Jews  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. 

Maybe  Nemirovsky  saw  it  all  coming. 
Her  roots  lay  in  Nemirov,  a Ukrainian  city 
that  suffered  unspeakable  horrors  from  the 
pogroms  launched  in  1648  by  the  mon- 
strous Bogdan  Chmielnitski  (whose  monu- 
ment is  still  honored  today  in  Kiev),  which 
was  the  worst  Jewish  genocide  until  the 
Holocaust.  In  any  case,  her  book  is  not  an 
indictment  of  her  adopted  homeland,  but  a 
mournful,  lyrical  account  of  its  trials  and 
failures.  Despite  occasional — and  more 
than  understandable — bursts  of  indigna- 
tion, it  brilliandy  captures  in  a sort  of  com- 
plex, variegated  20th-century  Bayeux 
tapestry  the  texture  of  la  France  at  a crucial 
moment — not  of  splendor,  but  of  shame. 

Peter  Heinegg 

Pass  It  On 


Being  Catholic 

How  We  Believe,  Practice  and 
Think 

By  Archbishop  Daniel  E.  Pilarczyk 

St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press.  246p  $1 7.95 
ISBN  0867167084 

I like  this  book.  And  this  troubles  me. 

Being  Catholic:  How  We  Believe , Practice 
and  Think  was  originally  a series  of  articles 
that  Archbishop  Daniel  Pilarczyk  wrote 


for  the  Cincinnati  archdiocesan  paper, 
The  Catholic  Telegraph.  Pilarczyk  has 
revised  the  articles  into  a book  for  a wider 
market.  Let  me  first  share  with  you  the 
author’s  intention  and  then  offer  a synop- 
sis of  his  work. 

The  archbishop’s  reason  for  writing 
is  “to  give  some  idea  of  the  richness, 
complexity  and  vitality  that  are  involved 
in  being  Catholic.”  The  book,  intended 
for  both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
audiences,  is  not  a work  of  professional 
theology;  rather  it  is  a pastoral  exhorta- 
tion. Pilarczyk  calls  it  “an  act  of  wit- 
nessing, a testimony  to  the  generosity 
of  God  that  Catholics  experience  in 
accepting  and  living  out  the  gift  of 
faith....” 

Each  of  the  book’s  three  parts  has 
roughly  a dozen  article-length  chapters. 
The  writing  style  is  clear,  engaging 
and — in  many  ways — persuasive.  Given 
that  the  chapters  originated  as  separate 
articles,  the  book  is  blessedly  free  from 
repetition.  Each  chapter  includes  sever- 
al questions  for  discussion  and  reflec- 
tion; most  chapters  also  end  with  refer- 
ences to  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Thus  the  book  could  be  used 


for  parish  discussion  groups. 

What  is  being  said  when  the  author 
talks  about  the  meaning  of  believing, 
practicing  and  thinking  “Catholic”? 
Under  “Believing  Catholic”  the  author 
sees  faith  as  both  accepting  creedal 
truths  and  living  what  (and  with 
Whom)  these  truths  reveal.  To  grow  in 
faith  is  to  engage  ever  more  deeply  with 
both.  The  stories  of  creation  and  of 
Jesus’  life,  death  and  resurrection  sup- 
ply the  creedal  truths  of  Catholic  faith. 
Sin  (the  “wrench  in  the  works”)  socially 
and  personally  impedes  our  growth, 
while  grace — freely  given  by  God 
through  Christ  and  freely  accepted  by 
us  through  grace  itself — lets  us  be  peo- 
ple of  hope.  Similarly,  the  chapters  on 
the  church  as  community  and  mission 
spell  out  a vision  that  encourages  read- 
ers to  see  themselves  as  co-conspirators 
with  the  triune  God  in  making  the 
world  more  just  and  humane.  Pilarczyk 
sees  the  Eucharist  as  “the  heart  of  the 
Church.”  He  writes,  “Everything  the 
Church  is  and  does  is  somehow  direct- 
ed toward  the  Eucharist... and  has  its 
source  in  the  Eucharist.” 

The  second  part,  “Practicing 
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Catholic,”  is  also  specific  in  its  direc- 
tives. Attendance  at  Mass,  reception  of 
the  sacraments,  prayer,  visiting  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  penance  and  self-con- 
trol, Mary  and  the  saints,  marrying  and 
raising  children  in  the  faith,  being  active  in 
the  parish,  being  willing  to  be  different 
and  dying  Catholic — each  is  presented  as  a 
loving  challenge.  The  practices  are  not 
given  equal  weight;  they  are,  however, 
urged  upon  the  reader  as  opportunities  to 
mature  in  holiness.  Catholic  practices  put 
us  in  touch  with  the  incarnate  Jesus,  allow- 
ing us  to  respond  generously  to  whatever 
God  asks  of  us.  In  times  of  pain  or  confu- 
sion, they  can  be  the  glue  that  holds  us 
together.  The  archbishop  makes  a con- 
vincing case  for  the  value  of  good  habits — 
learned  early  and  appropriated  fully — in 
building  a life  of  faith. 

In  “Thinking  Catholic,”  the  final  sec- 
tion of  the  book,  Pilarczyk  writes: 
“Thinking  Catholic  is  a mindset,  an  atti- 
tude of  the  heart,  a bundle  of  insights  and 
presumptions  and  priorities  and  directions 
that  are  derived  from  faith  and  which,  in 
turn,  strengthen  and  vitalize  the  practice 
of  faith.”  The  chapters  often  reflect  an 
attitude  of  “both-and.”  The  world  is  both  a 
wonderful  creation  of  God  where  he  is  the 
host  and  we  are  the  guests  and  a place  of 
suffering  where  God’s  presence  is  not 
always  apparent  and  we  often  are  ungrate- 
ful guests.  He  continues  the  inclusive 


imagery  when  saying,  “The  church  is  old 
and  new,  comforting  and  frustrating, 
demanding  and  reassuring.  The  Lord  calls 
us  to  embrace  it  all.  Thinking  Catholic 
means  being  in  love  with  the  Church.” 

Near  the  end  of  the  book,  Pilarczyk 
counsels  readers  to  reflect  and  pray,  if  they 
wish  to  mature  in  their  faith.  Like  most  of 
what  he  says,  this  advice  is  salutary. 

What  troubles  me  about  this  book? 
Why  do  I find  it  problematic?  Because  I 
share  the  vision  it  offers  and  do  not  believe 
that  this  vision  is  available  today  to  large 
portions  of  the  Catholic  population,  much 
less  people  of  good  will  “outside”  the 
church.  The  book  reminded  me  of  my 
childhood  in  the  1940’s  and  1950’s,  when 
parents,  peers  and  neighborhood  mores 
inculcated  both  Catholic  faith  and  culture. 
That  era  is  gone,  but  the  human  need  and 
desire  for  God  is  not.  Our  work  as  believ- 
ers is  to  hand  on  the  faith  we  received  in 
ways  that  will  reveal  its  intrinsic  beauty 
and  value. 

Perhaps  if  this  book  were  read  prayer- 
fully and  discussed  by  a wide  range  of 
Catholics — practicing,  disaffected,  young, 
old,  gay,  straight,  bishops  and  barely- 
churched — and  their  collective  wisdom 
tapped,  we  might  discover  how  to  renew 
the  faith  (and  face)  of  the  church. 
Otherwise,  I fear  that  it  will  remain  for  the 
most  part  an  exercise  in  nostalgia. 

Denise  Lardner  Carmody 


He  Believes... 


The  Shadow  of  God 

A Journey  Through  Memory,  Art, 
and  Faith 

By  Charles  Scribner  III 

Doubleday.  304p  $24.95 
ISBN  0385516584 

A memoir  written  by  someone  not  quite 
a public  figure  and  still  a rather  young 
man  may  not  seem  compelling  to  the 
general  population,  but  Charles 
Scribner’s  spiritual-literary-artistic 
autobiography  will  at  least  claim  the 
attention  of  those  who  gratefully 
remember  the  wonderful  New  York 
publishing  house  that  bore  his  family 
name,  now  lamentably  defunct  as  an 
independent  entity.  Still  in  the  publish- 
ing industry,  Charles  Scribner  III 
(great-great  grandson  of  the  founding 
publisher)  received  his  professional 
training  in  art  history,  focusing  on  the 
Baroque  period.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best 
essays  I have  ever  read  on  a single  paint- 
ing by  Caravaggio  was  written  by  Mr. 
Scribner,  and  his  very  fine  volume  on 
that  other  great  Baroque  artist,  Bernini, 
is  one  that  I regularly  consult.  Hence  I 
was  rather  curious  to  find  out  more 
about  the  faith  life  of  a Baroque  art  his- 
torian. Is  it,  well,  “Baroque”? 

The  quick  answer  to  that  question 
is,  fundamentally,  yes.  As  in  the  17th- 
century  Baroque  world,  the  aesthetic 
dimension  is  central  to  Mr.  Scribner’s 
religious  experience  and  the  practice  of 
his  faith.  Furthermore,  his  aesthetic 
standards  are  principally  those  estab- 
lished by  the  premodern  European  mas- 
ters of  ecclesiastical  art  and  architecture, 
especially,  though  not  exclusively, 
Baroque.  Having  said  this,  I must  add 
that  Mr.  Scribner’s  brand  of 
Catholicism,  while  essentially  conserva- 
tive (especially  liturgically),  is  by  no 
means  “fundamentalist”  or  blindly  dog- 
matic. It  is  instead  marked  by  some  gen- 
uinely liberal  beliefs,  such  as  the  need 
for  a truly  inclusive  Christian  ecu- 
menism and  the  granting  of  a real  lead- 
ership role  to  women  in  the  church. 

Written  in  the  form  of  a year’s  worth 
of  diary  entries — from  Epiphany  to 
Epiphany — that  weave  back  and  forth 
between  past  and  present,  The  Shadow  of 
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God  has  as  its  primary  goal  to  describe  the 
author’s  conversion,  in  his  earliest  adult- 
hood, from  high-church  Episcopalianism 
to  even  higher-church  Roman 
Catholicism.  Though  his  conversion  took 
place  during  the  late  1960’s  and  early 
1970’s — apparendy,  by  the  way,  without 
any  “dark  night  of  the  soul”  or  other  emo- 
tional upheaval,  as  we  find  in  many  con- 
version stories — it  is  in  substance  an  old- 
fashioned,  pre-Vatican  II,  conservative 
and,  above  all,  a literary-aesthetic  experi- 
ence. It  was  highly  influenced,  further- 
more, by  a narrow  circle  of  mostly  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirits  of  good  cultural  pedigree, 
like  Evelyn  Waugh,  St.  Thomas  More 
(the  Hollywood  version  thereof),  Graham 
Greene  and,  of  course,  C.  S.  Lewis.  But 
unlike  the  story  of  Dorothy  Day,  whose 
Long  Loneliness  is  a classic  in  the  literature 
of  Catholic  conversion  stories,  Mr. 
Scribner’s  account  of  his  attraction  to  his 
new  faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jesus  the 
champion  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 
That  Jesus  would  appear  nowhere  on  his 
radar  screen. 

While  recounting  his  conversion 
and  the  unfolding  of  his  personal  life 
(marked  by  every  social  and  economic 
privilege),  Mr.  Scribner  offers  sensitive 
discourses  on  the  beauty  and  meaning  of 
his  favorite  works  of  art,  literature  and 
music.  These  portions  will  delight  those 
whose  tastes  coincide  with  his,  namely, 
Rubens,  Shakespeare,  Mozart  and  the 
other  greats  from  the  Western  canon. 
Others,  instead,  will  find  these  sections 
parochial  and  stuffy. 

The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said 
for  Mr.  Scribner  himself,  whom  I have 
never  met  or  had  any  sort  of  personal 
contact  with,  but  who  comes  across  as  a 
thoroughly  likeable,  kind,  decent  human 
being,  a loving  son,  father  and  husband 
as  well  as  a loyal,  caring  friend.  He  is 
also  a good  storyteller:  one  should  be  so 
lucky  as  to  be  seated  next  to  him  at  a 
long,  formal  dinner.  Though  the  book  is 
replete  with  references  to  many  famous 
personalities  of  the  social,  literary,  aca- 
demic and  musical  worlds  who  populate 
his  personal  life,  readers  should  not 
expect  any  juicy  gossip  or  revealing 
behind-the-scenes  anecdotes  about 
these  figures.  Scribner  is  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Returning  to  the  central  question  in 
this  book  of  aesthetics  and  religion,  I 


can  well  sympathize,  as  a lover  of  much 
of  the  same  art,  architecture  and  music 
as  the  author,  with  his  point  of  view;  but 
unlike  him,  I am  extremely  suspicious  of 
its  use  as  a measure  of  religious  authen- 
ticity or  ecclesiastical  “truth.”  While  it 
can  at  times  be  powerfully  suggestive  of 
the  divine,  mesmerizing  aesthetic  beau- 
ty can  just  as  easily  be  misleading. 
Domenico  Bernini,  son  of  Scribner’s 
beloved  artist  Gian  Lorenzo,  remarked 
of  his  father’s  artistic/theatrical  talent 
that  it  “made  what  was  in  substance 
‘/into’  [fake,  or  artificial]  appear  true.” 
This  does  not  apply  only  to  the  art  of 
Bernini.  We  have  a good  example  of  it 
in  The  Shadow  of  God.  Scribner  speaks 
often  of  the  great  aesthetic  beauty  of  his 
parish  church,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  in 
New  York  City,  one  of  those  well- 


endowed  parishes  that  the  late  Catholic 
actress  Rosalind  Russell  (who  makes  a 
brief  appearance  in  the  book)  would 
have  nicknamed,  as  she  did  her  own  L.A. 
parish,  “Our  Lady  of  the  Limousines.” 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer  is  arguably  one  of  its 
city’s  most  beautiful  Catholic  edifices, 
but  its  beauty  belies  the  fact  that  it  is 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  most  unattrac- 
tive saints — a fanatical,  apocalyptical 
preacher  whose  fiery  word  played  a 
shameful  role  in  the  tragic  history  of 
Catholic  anti-Semitism  in  Europe. 

Yes,  as  Mr.  Scribner  points  out, 
beautiful  “works  of  art  nourish  religious 
faith  and  spiritual  growth.”  But  they  can 
also  deceive  us  and  camouflage  what  is 
not  wholly  religious  or  truly  spiritual. 
Let  the  believer  beware. 

Franco  Mormando 
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Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION.  St.  Mark,  a 
midsize  parish  in  Highlands  Ranch,  Colo. 
(Denver  suburb),  is  currendy  seeking  a Director 
of  Faith  Formation.  Responsibilities  include: 
comprehensive  faith  formation  program  for  chil- 
dren ages  3 through  6th  grade,  R.C.I.A., 
R.C.I.A.  for  children,  preparation  programs  for 
baptism,  first  reconciliation  and  first  Eucharist, 
adult  education  and  Bible  study  groups,  as  well  as 
recruitment,  training  and  formation  for  volun- 
teer catechists,  planning  programs  and  evaluat- 
ing curricula  and  acting  as  a parish  resource  per- 
son in  methods  and  some  areas  of  theology. 
Strong  leadership,  collaborative  and  organiza- 
tional skills  are  required.  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
theology  or  religious  education  highly  preferred 
or  at  least  five  years’  experience  in  church  reli- 
gious education  programming,  teaching,  admin- 
istration and  working  with  volunteers.  Some 
evening  and  weekend  work.  Full-time,  12-month 
position  with  benefits.  For  an  application,  please 
call  the  parish  office  at  (720)  348-9700  from  9:00 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  (M.D.T.). 

FAIRFIELD  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATE  AND 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  CAMPUS 
MINISTRY.  Fairfield  University  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  positions  of  Associate  and 
Assistant  Directors  of  Campus  Ministry.  These 
are  full-time,  10-month  positions.  The  Associate 
and  Assistant  Directors  will  assist  the  Director  of 
Campus  Ministry  in  the  development,  manage- 
ment and  implementation  of  all  the  University’s 
pastoral  and  ministry  activities  and  will  work 
across  all  divisions  of  the  University,  particularly 
in  the  development  of  a more  integrated 
living/learning  environment  for  undergraduate 
students.  The  Associate  and  Assistant  Directors 
will  be  responsible  for  various  components  of  a 
comprehensive  Campus  Ministry  program, 
including  liturgical  ministries,  retreats,  pastoral 
counseling,  community  service  activities 
(Campus  Ministry  is  the  central  coordinator  of 
all  community  service  activities  on  campus), 
domestic  and  international  outreach  efforts, 
ministry  within  the  student  residences,  and  crisis 
and  emergency  response.  Campus  Ministry 


works  in  and  out  of  the  Egan  Chapel  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Pedro  Arrupe,  S.J., 
Campus  Ministry  Center.  The  successful  candi- 
date should  possess  an  advanced  degree  in  divin- 
ity, theology,  pastoral  ministry/counseling,  a 
related  field  or  have  the  intention  of  pursuing 
such  a degree;  have  previous  experience  in  a min- 
istry or  community  service/volunteer  setting;  be 
familiar  with  and  committed  to  the  Catholic, 
Jesuit  mission  of  the  University;  and  be  able  to 
relate  well  with  students.  Qualified  candidates 
should  submit  a cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Office  of  Human  Resources,  Fairfield 
University,  1073  North  Benson  Road,  Fairfield, 
CT  06824;  e-mail:  hr@mail.fairfield.edu;  Web 
site:  www.fairfield.edu. 

FULL-TIME  position  in  philosophy  beginning  fall 
2006,  teaching  four  courses  per  semester. 
Primary  subject  areas:  logic,  ancient,  medieval 
(emphasis  on  Aquinas).  Secondary  areas:  relation 
between  philosophy  and  theology.  Letter  of 
application,  C.V.  and  three  contact  references  to: 
Dr.  Russ  Pottle,  Academic  Dean,  Saint  Joseph 
Seminary  College,  75376  River  Road,  Saint 
Benedict,  LA  70457;  Ph:  (985)  867-2225;  e-mail: 
acdean@sjasc.edu;  Web  site:  www.sjasc.edu. 
PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  for  Youth  Ministry.  St. 
Joseph  Catholic  Community,  Eldersburg,  Md.,  a 
vibrant,  progressive  Marianist  community  of 
3,000  families,  seeks  an  energetic  and  collabora- 
tive individual  to  join  our  staff  as  Pastoral 
Associate  for  Youth  Ministry.  This  full-time 
position  provides  weekly  youth  gatherings, 
retreats,  youth  liturgies  and  service/social  events 
for  grades  9-12.  In  addition  the  PAYM  oversees 
the  confirmation  program  for  second  year  high 
school  students.  Salary  and  benefits  commensu- 
rate with  education  and  experience. 

St.  Joseph  Catholic  Community  also  seeks  an 
energetic  and  collaborative  individual  to  join  our 
staff  as  PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  for  Liturgy 
and  Music.  Primary  responsibilities  for  this  full- 
time position  include  planning  of  all  parish  litur- 
gies including  music  selection  and  accompani- 
ment. Keyboard  and  vocal  direction  experience 
required  as  well  as  background  in  liturgical  the- 
ology. Excellent  communication  skills  and  col- 
laborative leadership  style  are  necessary.  Salary 
and  benefits  commensurate  with  education  and 
experience.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  no 
later  than  June  19  to:  PALM  Search  Committee, 
St.  Joseph  Catholic  Community,  915  Liberty 
Road,  Eldersburg,  MD  21784;  Fax:  (410)  795- 
7516;  e-mail:  sjcc@qis.net;  Web  site: 

www.stjosepheldersburg.org. 

PASTORAL  TEAM  MEMBER.  MACC,  a national 
Catholic  institute  for  pastoral  leadership  and 
language  studies  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  seeks  a 
pastoral  team  member  who  can  promote 
MACC’s  mission  of  educating  and  empowering 
leaders  for  service  in  a multicultural  church  and 
society.  The  candidate  must  be  a practicing 
Roman  Catholic  in  good  standing.  Bilingual 
proficiency  in  English  and  Spanish  and  experi- 
ence in  multicultural  pastoral  ministry  is 
required.  An  M.A.  in  theology  or  its  equivalent 


is  preferred.  Send  resume:  Human  Resources 
Director,  Mexican  American  Cultural  Center, 
3115  W.  Ashby,  San  Antonio,  TX  78228;  Fax: 
(210)  732-9072;  e-mail:  macc@maccsa.org. 
UNIVERSITY  CATHOLIC  CENTER  at  U.C.L.A,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Archdiocese,  seeks  a full-time 
Catholic  CAMPUS  MINISTER  (Education  and 
Faith  Development).  Minimum  two  years  experi- 
ence in  university  campus  ministry  or  related 
field,  ideally  in  multicultural  interfaith-sensitive 
environment.  BA  required,  track  to  M.A.  pre- 
ferred. Responsibilities  include  plan/facilitate 
R.C.I.A.  and  confirmation  programs,  advise/coor- 
dinate  staff  for  retreats  and  educational/formation 
programming,  mentor  student  leadership,  work  as 
part  of  collegial  campus  ministry  team.  Send 
resumes  to:  H.R.,  3424  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90010;  Ph:  (213)  637-7242;  Fax: 
(213)  637-6242;  e-mail:  bmata@la- 

archdiocese.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days,  year-round 
in  a prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@- 
sbcglobal.net;  www. bethanyretreathouse . org. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour  from 
NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats,  ask 
for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web  site: 
bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

Sabbatical 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Design  your 
own  sabbatical  time  at  Bethany,  78  beautiful  acres 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  Select  from  among 
a variety  of  retreats,  guided  reading  courses,  spiri- 
tual direction,  special  occasional  programs,  or  sim- 
ply take  quiet  time  of  your  own.  Ask  for  a descrip- 
tive brochure  and  application.  (845)  460-3061;  e- 
mail:  info@bethanyspiritualitycenter.org;  Web 
site:  www.bethanyspirituahtycenter.org. 

Zen 

ZEN  SPIRIT  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT,  Aug.  4-10,  2006, 
at  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  Manhasset,  NY 
11030.  Zen  practice  integrating  Christian  life, 
prayer  and  liturgy  with  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S.J., 
Roshi.  Inquiries:  (516)  621-8300,  (212)  831-5710; 
e-mail:  Roconnell8@aol.com. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://umnv.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates 
are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  Si. 5 2;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42 
times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@ameri- 
camagazine.oig;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West 
56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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deing  Catholic  in  the  World  Ioday  j 

‘Our  times  call 
for  a new  readiness 
to  assist  our 
neighbors  in  need/ 


DEUS  C A RITAS  EST  (GOD  IS  LOVE),  2006,  POPE  BENEDICT  XVI 

Our  planet  has  become  a smaller  place. 

We  are  connected  to  one  big  global 
community.  Every  day,  we  turn  on  the 
TV  or  read  the  paper  and  see  the  needs  of 
our  faraway  neighbors.  What  can  we  do? 


For  60  years,  in  nearly  100  countries 
across  the  globe,  we’ve  given  people  hope 
through  assistance  where  it’s  needed  most. 
And  94  cents  of  every  dollar  we  spend 
goes  directly  to  help  the  people  we  serve. 

Today,  we’re  the  largest  private 
distributor  of  U.S.  food  aid  in  the  world. 
We  take  a long-term  approach  to  reducing 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  helping 
communities  meet  their  own  needs. 

With  your  help,  our  faith  can  do 
even  more. 

The  world  is  not  beyond  your  grasp. 
Together,  we  can  make  a great  difference. 


As  Catholics,  we  recognize  that  we 
are  all  part  of  one  human  family.  Every  life 
is  important.  Every  person  has  equal  value. 
Our  faith  directs  us  to  look  upon 
every  person  with  the  same 
openheartedness  and  love  as  we 
might  look  upon  Christ  Himself.  | 

Sharing  in  the  needs  and 
suffering  of  people  around  the 
world  might  seem  like  a difficult 
burden.  But  there  is  a simple 
way  to  fulfill  our  faith.  There  is' 
a way  to  help. 

We  are  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  the  official  international 
humanitarian  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Catholic  community. 


In  Darfur;  the  war-ravaged  region  of  western  Sudan, 
we  provide  food  and  shelter  to  people  affected  by  the  conflict. 
Beyond  this  life-saving  work,  we  help  children  displaced 
from  their  homes  by  providing  education  programs 
in  the  camps  of  El  Geneina. 


Visit  www.crs.org/world  or  call  1-877-Help-CRS  to  learn  more. 


Giving  hope  to  a world  of  need. 


Letters 


The  first  " teach-yourself’ 

program  to  help  /Now  orderN. 
communicate  ( on  CD's  or  , 

V Cassettes  J 

parishioners.  ^ — ^ 

Pastoral  Spanish 


With  this  unique  audio/book  course,  priests 
and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantua 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  , 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers. No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required.  12  CD's  or  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and 
two  books  of  148  and  112  pages,  $225. 
(CT  residents  add  sales  tax).  Full  three- 
week  money-back  guarantee.  To  place  your 
order,  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329  Ask  tor  a 
free  copy  of  our  new  52  Whole  World  Lan- 
guage Catalog  offering  courses  in  115  lan- 
guages. Our  34th 

Congratulation: 

appreciation  of  j 
gracias  por  sus 
The  late  John  Cardin; 

auDiamRum 


tr  efforts.  Muchas 

ras  magnificas! 


Rm  B601,  1 Orchard  Park  Rd , Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  info@audioforum  com 
visit  our  website:  www.audioforum.com 


Take  to  Heart 

In  “The  Moment,  the  Message,  the 
Messenger”  (4/24),  Tom  Fox  has  issued 
a timely  and  eloquent  plea  for  our  col- 
lective commitment  to  convey  the  trea- 
sure of  Catholic  social  teaching  to  our 
country.  I share  his  conviction  that  our 
teaching  can  effect  profound  social 
change.  At  Catholic  Relief  Services,  our 
re-examination  and  reflection  on  the 
church’s  social  teaching  over  the  last 
decade  has  fueled  an  institutional  trans- 
formation. We  moved  from  being  an 
agency  that  primarily  engages  in  relief 
and  development  to  one  that  also  pro- 
motes justice,  human  dignity  and  global 
solidarity  through  all  of  our  programs. 

In  that  spirit,  and  at  the  risk  of  ruin- 
ing a good  Catholic  construct  of  seven 
points,  I would  like  humbly  to  propose 
an  addition  to  Mr.  Fox’s  list  of  sugges- 
tions not  only  for  better  communicating 
the  church’s  social  teaching  but  also  for 
helping  Catholics  to  live  it.  We  must 
foster  a sense  of  solidarity — with  God, 
with  all  of  humanity  and  with  creation. 


Solidarity — the  conviction  that  we 
are  responsible  for  and  connected  to 
one  another,  especially  those  who  are 
poor  and  marginalized — calls  us  to 
cherish  and  uphold  the  sacredness  and 
dignity  of  every  person,  commit  to  and 
practice  peace,  justice  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  celebrate  and  protect  the 
integrity  of  all  creation.  At  C.R.S.  we 
believe  that  global  solidarity — standing 
with  our  brothers  and  sisters  overseas — 
will  transform  the  world. 

There  are  many  ways  for  Catholics 
to  practice  global  solidarity,  such  as 
making  just  economic  choices  by  buy- 
ing fair  trade  products,  participating  in 
a partnership  with  a parish  or  diocese 
overseas,  advocating  for  just  and  trans- 
parent government  policies  or  support- 
ing missionary  or  relief  efforts  overseas. 
Catholic  Relief  Services  provides  these 
opportunities  and  more,  to  help 
Catholics  put  their  faith  into  action  on 
an  international  scale. 

Both  the  Gospel  and  Catholic  social 
teaching  compel  us  to  live  as  one 
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human  family  by  respecting  the  dignity 
of  every  human  person,  loving  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves  and  promoting 
more  just  and  peaceful  societies.  In 
other  words,  we  are  called  to  live  in 
global  solidarity.  It  is  a message  we  all 
must  hear  and  take  to  heart. 

Joan  Neal 

Vice  President  for  U.S.  Operations 
Catholic  Relief  Services 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Cause  to  Ponder 

Thank  you  for  “The  Silenced  Monk,” 
by  Robert  Nugent,  S.D.S.,  (5/15)  on 
the  silencing  endured  by  Thomas 
Merton.  Merton’s  obedience  coupled 
with  his  finding  ways  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  others  is  inspiring. 
Without  screaming  it  from  the  house- 
tops, the  parallels  between  Merton’s 
experience  and  that  of  others  among  us 
who  have  been  censored  or  silenced 
cannot  but  cause  us  to  ponder. 

Robert  F.  Miailovich 
Arlington,  Va. 


Not  Far  Enough 

“The  Silenced  Monk,”  by  Robert 
Nugent,  S.D.S.,  (5/15)  was  interesting 
and  informative  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  I 
suggest  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  The 
silencing  of  Merton  by  church  authori- 
ties brings  to  mind  the  institutional 
church’s  lack  of  will  to  engage  in  any 
meaningful  form  of  dialogue  on  those 
“hot”  issues  of  our  time  that  many 
devout,  learned  Catholics  wrestle  with. 
The  problem  is  that  we  are  not  allowed 
to  talk  about  them.  The  church  hierar- 
chy either  demurs  from  discussion 
and/or  summarily  defaults  to  19th-cen- 
tury dogma  without  so  much  as  a hint 
that  a review,  in  the  2 1st  century,  might 
now  be  in  order. 

For  Merton,  it  was  a critique  of  the 
just  war  theory  that  got  him  into  trou- 
ble; today  it  could  be  a wide  range  of 


To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
articles  on  America’s  Web  site,  www.america- 
magazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's 
name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone 
number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca’s editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Let- 
ters may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


New  Directions  Sabbatical 

New  spirit  for  a new  world 

Renew 

your  spirit  in  a flexible  program,  a global 
community,  and  the  scenic  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Enjoy  a wide  range  of  spiritual, 
recreational,  and  academic  resources. 


JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

at  Berkeley 
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The  Word 


God  With  Us  and  for  Us 

The  Solemnity  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  (B),  June  11,  2006 

Readings:  Deut  4:32-34,  39-40;  Ps  33:46,  9,  18-20,  22;  Rom  8:1417;  Matt  28:16-20 
“Go,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  tht 
Father,  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ” (Matt  28:19) 


According  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  there  are 
three  persons  in  one  God: 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Scriptures  are  not  much  interested  in 
the  philosophy  or  metaphysics  of  God. 
They  are  mainly  concerned  with  God  in 
relationship  with  Israel  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  with  the  church  in  the 
New  Testament.  They  insist  that  the  God 
of  the  Bible  is  with  us,  for  us  and  even  one 
of  us. 

The  Old  Testament  reading  for 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Trinity  Sunday  is  from  Deuteronomy  4.  It 
concerns  the  person  of  the  Trinity  whom 
Christians  know  as  God  the  Father.  It 
focuses  on  God’s  relationship  with  his  peo- 
ple Israel.  It  recounts  some  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  salva- 
tion: God’s  creation  of  humankind,  God’s 
election  of  Israel  as  the  chosen  people, 
God’s  liberation  of  this  people  from  slav- 
ery in  Egypt  and  God’s  gift  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  as  a means  of  shaping  his  people  and 
guiding  their  response  to  him.  God  the 
generous  giver  is  with  and  for  his  people. 

The  passage  from  the  end  of 
Matthew’s  Gospel  has  been  chosen  for 
Trinity  Sunday  largely  because  of  its  trini- 
tarian baptismal  formula  “in  the  name  of 


the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  These  are  the  words  of  the  risen 
Christ  as  he  commissions  his  1 1 apostles 
(minus  Judas)  about  how  they  can  carry  on 
the  work  that  he  had  begun.  The  text  is  a 
summary  of  the  entire  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
In  the  context  of  the  Christian  trinitarian 
doctrine  of  God,  Jesus  is  more  than 
Abraham  or  David,  more  than  a wise 
teacher  or  a powerful  healer,  more  than 
the  prophet  of  God’s  kingdom.  Rather, 
Jesus  is  Emmanuel  (“God  with  us”)  and  is 
on  the  same  level  as  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit.  He  stands  out  as  the  pivotal  figure  in 
the  narrative  of  God’s  relationship  with  his 
people  Israel  and  as  the  definitive  proof 
that  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  with  us  and  for 
us  until  the  end  of  time. 

The  short  passage  from  Romans  8 
speaks  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
and  of  our  relationship  with  each  of  them. 
As  part  of  Paul’s  long  meditation  on  life  in 
the  Spirit,  it  focuses  on  the  role  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Christian  life.  By  leading  and 
guiding  us,  the  Spirit  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  be  children  of  God  and  to  address 


topics,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
ordination  of  married  priests  or  greater 
participation  by  women,  such  as  the 
ordination  of  women  deacons,  that 
could  rile  the  silencers  of  today. 

Jesus  challenged  the  Jewish  authori- 
ties of  his  day  with  his  parables  and  his 
teaching,  and  he  did  so  radically,  by 
encouraging  his  listeners  to  see  God’s 
love  in  their  midst,  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  and  not  to  get  hung  up  on  the 
sticky  details  of  the  Law,  because  their 
God  was,  above  all,  a God  of  love. 
Those,  like  Merton  and  many  who 
write  for  this  periodical,  who  are  all 
deeply  wedded  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
whose  credentials  are  impeccable, 
whose  intentions  are  without  guile,  and 
who  have  the  courage  to  suggest  an 
alternate  take  on  church  teachings 
ought  not  to  be  silenced  or  shunned, 
but  rather  engaged.  The  mere  possibili- 
ty that  from  such  dialogue  a clearer 
vision  of  what  Jesus  had  in  mind,  all 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Holy 


Spirit,  is  reason  enough  to  enter  the 
dialogue,  all  with  the  hope  that  mean- 
ingful, appropriate  change  in  the  insti- 
tutional church  could  evolve. 

The  teachings  of  the  church  can 
carry  the  mantle  of  Jesus’  authority  only 
if  such  teachings  speak  to,  engage  and 
stir  the  heart  of  the  faithful.  Jesus 
appealed  to  our  hearts  because  when 
you  know  something  in  your  heart  to  be 
true,  you  do  not  need  the  church 
authoritarians  to  tell  you  it  is  so.  You 
see  it  immediately  (as  in  the  parables  of 
Jesus)  and,  in  a sense,  realize  that  you 
already  knew  it.  The  church’s  inclina- 
tion to  rely  solely  on  institutional 
authority,  if  you  will,  leaves  an  inexpli- 
cable void  that  diminishes  credibility, 
and  simply  does  not  pass  the  red-face 

So  if  Merton’s  censorship  could 
eventually  be  lifted,  why  can’t  the 
church’s  de  facto  prohibition  to  engage 
in  an  earnest,  informed  and  faith-filled 
exchange  of  ideas  concerning  the  great 


issues  of  our  faith  and  of  our  time  also 
be  lifted?  I call  to  mind  the  words  of 
Pope  John  XXIII,  “Let  us  open  the 
window,  and  let  the  fresh  air  in.” 

Michael  Belford 
Brightwaters,  N.Y. 

More  Healing 

If  in  September  2001  we,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  had  had  the  outlook 
expressed  by  Peter  Schineller,  S.J.,  in 
“From  Grief  to  Hope”  (5/8),  on  the  trag- 
ic plane  crash  in  Nigeria  at  Christmas, 
our  present  world  would  have  seen  more 
healing  and  less  destruction. 

Have  we  not  been  told  for  many  cen- 
turies to  “listen”  and  to  “be  not  afraid”? 

Barbara  Poteat 
Greenville,  S.C. 

Part  of  the  Price 

I agree  that  the  media  have  outdone 
themselves  in  getting  the  last  drop  of 
humiliation  from  the  scandal  of  sexual 
abuse  by  clergy  (“Changing  the  Rules”  by 
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Covenant  Sacrifice 

The  Solemnity  of  the  Most  Holy  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  (B),  June  1 

Readings:  Exod  24:3S;  Ps  116:12-13, 15-18;  Heb  9:11-15; 

Mark  14:12-16,  22-26 

“This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  will  be  shed  for  many' 


God  as  Jesus  did,  as  “Abba,  Father.” 
Moreover,  the  Spirit  enables  us  to  be  joint 
heirs  with  Christ  to  God’s  promises.  Just  as 
Christ  has  shared  our  humanity,  so  we  can 
share  his  divinity.  Again  the  Scriptures  are 
concerned  primarily  with  the  Spirit  in  rela- 
tionship to  us  as  God’s  people  in  Christ. 

The  God  of  the  Scriptures  is  always  in 
relationship  with  his  people  and  is  passion- 
ately concerned  with  creation  and  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  humankind.  The 
God  of  the  Bible  is  not  only  with  us  and  for 
us,  but  in  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  as  the 
Word  of  God  has  even  become  one  of  us. 
And  God  continues  the  work  of  creation, 
redemption  and  salvation  through  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• In  the  light  of  Deuteronomy  4,  how 
would  you  characterize  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament? 

• How  does  the  ending  of  Matthew’s 
Gospel  cast  light  on  all  that  is  said 
about  Jesus  throughout  the  Gospel? 

• Do  you  ever  pray  to  the  Holy  Spirit? 
What  do  you  say?  For  what  do  you 
ask? 

L.  Martin  Nussbaum,  5/15).  But  I believe 
that  is  part  of  the  price  we  Catholics  have 
to  pay  for  the  sins  of  leaders.  For  more 
than  30  years  I have  been  among  those 
who  lamented  the  lack  of  Christ-like 
leadership,  which  has  mainly  focused  on 
telling  us  when  to  stand,  sit  and  con- 
tribute. The  adverse  press  may  be  a nec- 
essary part  of  our  penance.  It  is  a disgrace 
that  our  leaders  gave  our  children  such  a 
low  priority.  Let  us  pray  it  will  never 
happen  again. 

Carol  A.  Murphy 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Sometimes,  for  reasons 
beyond  our  control,  your 
magazine  arrives  too  late 
for  you  to  read  "The  Word" 
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You  can  now  find  it  online  at 
www.americamagazine.org, 
where  you  can  read  it 
on  screen  or  print  it  out  using 
our  "Print  Friendly"  icon. 


THE  EUCHARIST  IS  a profound 
mystery  with  many  different 
aspects.  As  the  sacrament  of 
ongoing  Christian  life,  the 
Eucharist  is  a commemoration  of 
Passover,  participation  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  memorial  of  his  passion  and  death,  a 
meal  with  the  risen  Christ  and  a sign  of 
hope  for  the  coming  kingdom  of  God. 
With  the  Scripture  texts  for  the  feast  tradi- 
tionally known  as  Corpus  Christi  (“Body 
of  Christ”),  we  can  add  to  the  list  the 
aspects  of  covenant  meal  and  sacrifice. 

The  Old  Testament  reading  from 
Exodus  24  combines  the  two  motifs.  A 
covenant  is  an  agreement  between  two 
parties  that  gives  structure  to  their  rela- 
tionship. A sacrifice  is  an  offering  made  to 
God  to  win  God’s  favor,  to  acknowledge 
God’s  help  and  protection  or  to  restore  a 
broken  relationship  with  God.  The  pas- 
sage from  Exodus  24  marks  the  end  of  the 
“the  book  of  the  covenant”  in  Exodus 
19-24,  which  contains  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  other  laws  given  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  To  express  the 
people’s  acceptance  of  the  covenant  with 
God,  Moses  offers  a sacrifice,  sprinkles 
blood  on  the  people  and  proclaims,  “This 
is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  that  the  Lord 
has  made  with  you.” 

The  biblical  motifs  of  covenant,  sacri- 
fice and  blood  come  together  in  Mark’s 
account  of  Jesus’  Last  Supper.  In  his  words 
over  the  cup  Jesus  evokes  all  three  images: 
“This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant  which 
will  be  shed  for  many.”  Thus  Jesus  inter- 
prets his  imminent  death  as  a covenant  sac- 
rifice and  evokes  the  whole  history  of  his 
people’s  relationship  with  God.  He  also 
links  himself  to  the  Suffering  Servant  of 
Isaiah  53  whose  life  was  poured  out  “for 
many.” 

The  theological  significance  of  Jesus’ 
death  as  a a sacrifice  for  sins  is  explored  in 
depth  in  Hebrews  9.  The  ancient  ritual  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (see  Leviticus  16) 
provides  the  background.  Whereas  the 


Israelite  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies  at  the  Jerusalem  temple,  Jesus 
entered  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  Whereas 
the  high  priest  offered  animals  as  sacrifices, 
Jesus  offered  himself  as  the  perfect  sacrifice 
for  sins.  Whereas  the  high  priest  sprinkled 
animal  blood  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  Jesus 
willingly  shed  his  own  blood  on  the  cross. 
(In  this  context  blood  is  a symbol  of  life.) 
Whereas  the  high  priest  repeated  his  sacri- 
fice once  a year,  Jesus  offered  himself  once 
for  all  and  brought  about  eternal  redemp- 
tion. 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  new  covenant.  Its  essence 
is  self-giving  love.  It  begins  with  God’s 
love  for  us  and  the  self-communication 
and  self-offering  of  God’s  Son.  It  is  the 
totally  free  and  loving  response  of  the  Son 
in  his  humanity,  shown  especially  in  his 
suffering  and  death.  In  it  we  are  taken  into 
the  self-giving  love  of  the  Father  and  Son. 

In  the  covenant  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist  we  affirm  our  identity  as  God’s 
people  in  Christ.  We  join  in  the  meal  that 
Jesus  shared  with  his  disciples  and  are  chal- 
lenged to  share  in  his  suffering  and  death. 
And  we  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
one,  perfect  and  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of 
Christ  through  the  “blood  of  the  covenant 
which  will  be  shed  for  many.” 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  JScripture 

• What  do  you  understand  by  the 
words  covenant  and  sacrifice?  What 
problems  do  they  present  to  you? 

What  positive  values  might  they  have 
for  you? 

• How  do  you  understand  the  interpre- 
tation of  Jesus'  death  as  a sacrifice 
for  sins?  Do  you  find  it  helpful  and 
meaningful?  Why  or  why  not? 

• Which  biblical  aspects  of  the 
Eucharist  do  you  find  most  meaning- 
ful? How  would  you  describe  to  a non- 
Christian  the  importance  of  the 
Eucharist? 
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-*r  "f“  nul  the  appearance  on  Jan.  2 5 of 
i j Pope  Benedict’s  XVTs  first 
I encyclical,  Deus  Est  Caritas, 

%t>y  observers  had  been  searching  with 
little  success  for  hints  of  the  new  pope’s  mind. 
Some  conservatives  have  felt  particularly 
stymied  by  the  lack  of  red-meat  decrees  and 
denunciations.  Wary  progressives  feared  what 
might  still  come.  In  defiance  of  these  expecta- 
tions, Pope  Benedict’s  style  has  been  calm, 
even  serene,  and  sometimes  comfortably  pas- 
toral. A book  whose  English  translation  is  to 
be  announced  this  week,  written  with  the 
non-doctrinaire  secularist  president  of  the 
Italian  senate,  Professor  Marcello  Pera,  will,  I 
think,  confirm  the  interpretation  of  Benedict’s 
pontificate  as  one  of  spiritual  sensitivity,  learn- 
ing and  openness.  Doubdess,  culture-warriors 
will  try  to  spin  the  book  as  a blow  against  a 
corrupt  European  culture,  but  the  text  shows 
Benedict  to  be  a subde  critic  of  post- 
Enlightenment  Western  society  and  a deft 
strategist  of  spiritual  renewal  in  public  life. 

Without  Roots:  The  West,  Relativism, 
Christianity  and  Islam  (Basic  Books)  has  been 
assembled  from  two  lectures,  one  by  each  of 
the  authors,  and 
two  formal  letters 
between  them, 
written  in  2004, 
when  the  Vatican 
was  embroiled  in  the  debate  over  the  inclu- 
sion of  Europe’s  Christian  heritage  in  the 
European  constitution.  The  then-Cardinal 
Ratzinger’s  lecture  traces  the  shifting  bound- 
aries of  European  civilization  from 
Herodotus’s  account  of  the  Persian  Wars  to 
the  recent  debates  over  multiculturalism.  His 
intellectual  antagonists  are  clearly  the  doctri- 
naire secularists  or  laicists,  who  would  exclude 
any  religious  influence  in  public  affairs.  (The 
uncorrected  proofs — in  line  with  a strange 
Italian  usage — erroneously  terms  them  “lay 
people.”)  His  fundamental  conviction  is  that 
the  coherence  of  Western  civilization 
depends  on  an  ethic  of  human  dignity  and 
human  rights  founded  on  belief  in  God. 

As  pessimistic  as  Benedict  may  be  about 
Europe,  he  seems  optimistic  about  the 
United  States.  Here,  as  he  sees  it,  a fruitful 
separation  of  church  and  state  arose  that 
allows  the  church  to  be  church.  In  the 
United  States,  he  writes,  religion  “emerges 
as  a pre-political  and  supra-political  force 
with  the  potential  to  have  a decisive  impact 
on  political  life.”  He  acknowledges  the  con- 
tribution the  I S bishops  made  to  the 
Second  Vatican  C ouncil’s  historic  affirma- 
tion of  religious  liberty.  “They  brought  to 
the  issue,”  he  writes,  “and  to  the  Catholic 


tradition  the  experience  of  the  non-state 
church  (which  had  proven  to  be  the  condi- 
tion for  protecting  the  public  value  of  fun- 
damental Christian  principles)  as  a 
Christian  form  that  emerged  from  the 
nature  of  the  Church.” 

Another  feature  of  Without  Roots  is  Pope 
Benedict’s  openness  to  religious  develop- 
ments both  within  and  without  the  Catholic 
Church.  Employing  the  metaphor  of  the 
tree  sprung  from  the  mustard  seed  (Matt 
13:32),  he  observes,  “Perhaps  the  church 
has  forgotten  that  the  tree  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  reaches  beyond  the  branches  of  the 
visible  church,  but  that  is  precisely  why  it 
must  be  a hospitable  place  in  whose  branch- 
es many  guests  find  a place.”  He  concludes 
that  both  secularists  “and  Catholics,  seekers 
and  believers,  in  the  dense  thicket  of 
branches  filled  with  many  birds,  must  reach 
each  other  with  new  openness.” 

Another  side  of  this  receptivity  is  seen  in 
Pope  Benedict’s  approach  to  public  philoso- 
phy. While  he  adheres  to  belief  in  unique 
Christian  insight  into  the  moral  order,  he 
affirms  the  possibility  of  a common  ethics. 

“The  rationality 
of  the  argu- 
ments,” he  writes, 
“should  close  the 
gap  between  sec- 
ular ethics  and  religious  ethics  and  found  an 
ethics  of  reason  that  goes  beyond  such  dis- 
tinction.” Given  the  lack  of  consensus,  par- 
ticularly on  life  issues,  however,  he  concedes 
that  “[p]olitdcs  is  the  art  of  compromise.” 
Christians  should,  at  the  very  least,  he 
argues,  have  the  right  of  conscientious 
objection.  “[T]he  Church  does  not  wish  to 
impose  on  others,”  he  writes,  “that  which 
they  do  not  understand,  but  it  expects  that 
others  will  at  least  respect  those  who  allow 
their  reason  to  be  guided  by  their  Christian 
faith.” 

Without  Roots  is  a set  of  occasional,  unoffi- 
cial documents,  much  of  the  text  written  in 
very  broad  strokes.  Some  things  are  stated 
with  greater  clarity  than  others.  I was  puz- 
zled by  its  failure  to  mention  the  influence  of 
Renaissance  Scholasticism  on  European  con- 
stitutionalism and  theories  of  human  rights, 
and  I wondered  about  its  silence  over  the 
church’s  alliance  with  the  ancien  regime  as  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  rise  of  aggressive 
secularism.  All  in  all,  though,  these  brief 
essays  give  evidence  of  the  open  mind  pos- 
sessed by  a spiritual  reformer  in  search  of 
ways  by  which  reason  and  spirit  can  come 
together  in  the  service  of  humanity. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Immigration  Reform 


MMIGRATION  issues  continue  to  roil  the  waters 
of  Congress,  with  the  president  himself  caught  in 
their  turbulence.  Mr.  Bush  traveled  to  the 
Southwest  in  November  to  promote  again  his  plan 
for  a guest  worker  program.  This  time,  however,  his 
reform  proposal  contains  some  harsh  elements  intended  to 
soothe  anti-immigrant  activists.  There  would  be,  for  exam- 
ple, an  expansion  of  the  expedited  removal  process  by  which 
Border  Patrol  agents  would  have  authority  to  order  depor- 
tations. Such  a procedure  would  be  especially  harmful  to 
asylum  seekers  who  are  fleeing  persecution. 

But  House  Republicans  reject  any  form  of  guest  worker 
program,  alleging  that  it  would  amount  to  amnesty  for  law- 
breakers. The  bill  introduced  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  chairman,  F.  James  Sensenbrenner  Jr. 
(Republican  of  Wisconsin),  is  draconian.  The  Border 
Protection,  Antiterrorism  and  Illegal  Immigration  Control 
Act,  passed  by  the  House  on  Dec.  16,  would  make  it  a fed- 
eral crime  just  to  be  in  the  United  States  illegally.  The  law 
even  penalizes  those  who  assist  undocumented  persons — 
including  chinch  and  social  service  groups.  Bishop  Gerald 
Barnes  of  San  Bemadino,  Calif.,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops’  Committee  on  Migration, 
has  said  that  it  “would  unduly  harm  immigrants  and  their 
families,  even.. .currently  lawful  residents.” 

Even  with  increasing  numbers  of  Border  Patrol  agents, 
Minuteman  vigilantes,  costly  high-tech  gadgetry  like 
infrared  imaging  devices  and  drones  (unmanned  aircraft),  as 
well  as  physical  barriers,  nothing  has  significantly  reduced 
the  flow  of  undocumented  poor  people  pouring  across  the 
border.  Nor  have  they  prevented  the  increasing  number  of 
deaths  of  migrants — over  one  a day  from  heat  or  hypother- 
mia in  deserts  and  mountains.  Many  do  get  across,  though, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  1 1 million  now  live  and  work  in  the 
United  States.  Despite  the  objections  of  some  that  undocu- 
mented immigrants  take  jobs  from  citizens,  many  growers, 
contractors,  landscapers,  and  hotel  and  restaurant  owners 
are  often  glad  to  employ  them.  Why?  Because  they  take  the 
kinds  of  hands-on,  entry-level  jobs  many  Americans  shun. 

No  one  would  deny,  though,  that  problems  do  exist 
along  the  Mexican-U.S.  border.  The  governors  of  two 
states  have  declared  a state  of  emergency.  On  Aug.  12, 
Governor  Bill  Richardson  of  New  Mexico  declared  a state 
of  emergency  in  some  border  counties,  citing  violence 


related  to  the  smuggling  of  both  immigrants  and  drugs  as 
his  reason.  Arizona’s  Governor  Janet  Napolitano  soon  fol- 
lowed suit.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  local  citizens  have 
taken  matters  into  their  own  hands.  In  Herndon,  Va.,  for 
instance,  so-called  Minutemen  regularly  visit  sites  where 
day  laborers  wait  for  prospective  employers.  The 
Minutemen  photograph  them  and  also  the  license  plates  of 
vans  that  come  by  seeking  workers  for  jobs  like  painting, 
construction  and  landscaping. 

How  then,  should  genuine  immigration  reform  be 
approached?  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  has 
backed  a bill  introduced  by  Senator  John  McCain 
(Republian  of  Arizona)  and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
(Democrat  of  Massachusetts),  the  Secure  America  and 
Orderly  Immigration  Act  of  2005.  It  would  allow  those 
already  here  to  remain  after  paying  a fine.  Most  important, 
the  McCain-Kennedy  Act  offers  a path  to  eventual  citizen- 
ship. It  is  this  proposed  legislation  that  most  closely  reflects 
the  thinking  of  the  U.S.  and  Mexican  bishops  in  their  joint 
pastoral  statement  in  2003,  Strangers  No  Longer : Together  on 
the  Journey  of  Hope. 

Bishop  Barnes  has  noted  that  this  “journey  of  hope”  is 
one  which  “each  of  us  is  called  to  make  in  solidarity  with 
migrants,  immigrants,  refugees,  human  trafficking  victims, 
and  other  people  on  the  move  seeking  justice  and  peace.” 
He  adds:  “Never  has  this  call  to  solidarity  been  needed 
more  than  today,”  when  men  and  women  “who  have  come 
to  our  land  seeking  a better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families  face  discrimination  and  exploitation.” 

one  way  to  avoid  these  injustices  would  be  through  a program 
like  the  Kennedy-McCain  bill.  It  would  meet  the  needs  of 
businesses  while  providing  an  eventual  road  to  citizenship. 
We  hope  that  when  the  Senate  acts  on  the  issue  later  this 
year,  some  of  the  more  onerous  aspects  of  the  House  bill 
will  be  removed  and  more  positive  approaches  pursued.  As 
the  Catholic  Charities’  2005  policy  paper,  Justice  for 
Newcomers,  pointed  out,  Congress  should  “enact  broad 
immigration  reform  legislation  that  puts  undocumented 
laborers  and  their  families  on  the  path  to  lawful  permanent 
residence  and  citizenship.”  The  same  policy  paper  also  calls 
for  expanded  legal  means  for  future  workers  to  enter  and 
remain  here.  Both  are  essential  for  addressing  immigration 
reform  in  a positive  manner. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Calls  for  Deeper 

In  his  first  encyclical,  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
called  for  a deeper  understanding  of  love 
as  a gift  from  God  to  be  shared  in  a self- 
sacrificial  way,  at  both  a personal  and  a 
social  level. 

The  pope  said  love  between  couples, 
often  reduced  today  to  selfish  sexual  plea- 
sure, needs  to  be  purified  to  include  “con- 
cern and  care  for  the  other.” 

Love  is  also  charity,  he  said,  and  the 
church  has  an  obligation  to  help  the 
needy  wherever  they  are  found — but  its 
primary  motives  must  always  be  spiritual, 
never  political  or  ideological. 

The  nearly  16,000-word  encyclical 
addressed  to  all  Catholics,  tided  Dens 
Caritas  Est  (“God  Is  Love”),  was  issued  on 
Jan.  25  in  seven  languages.  The  document 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  on  the 
meaning  of  love  in  salvation  history,  the 
other  on  the  practice  of  love  by  the 
church. 

The  pope  said  his  aim  was  to  “speak  of 
the  love  which  God  lavishes  upon  us  and 
which  we  in  return  must  share  with  oth- 
ers.” The  two  aspects,  personal  love  and 
the  practice  of  charity,  are  profoundly 
interconnected,  he  said. 

The  encyclical  begins  with  a phrase 
from  the  First  Letter  of  John:  “God  is 
love,  and  he  who  abides  in  love  abides  in 
God,  and  God  abides  in  him.”  The  pope 
said  the  line  expresses  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  understands  the 


Understanding  of  Love 

creator  as  a loving  God  and  which  sees 
Christ’s  death  as  the  ultimate  sign  of 
God’s  love  for  humankind. 

The  second  half  of  the  encyclical  makes 
two  main  points: 

• As  a community,  the  church  must 
practice  love  through  works  of  charity  and 
attend  to  people’s  sufferings  and  needs, 
including  material  needs. 

• The  church’s  action  stems  from  its 
spiritual  mission  and  must  never  be 
undertaken  as  part  of  a political  or  ideo- 
logical agenda. 

The  pope  said  there  was  a connection 
between  the  commitment  to  justice  and 
the  ministry  of  charity,  but  there  are  also 
important  distinctions.  Building  a just 
social  and  civil  order  is  an  essential  politi- 
cal task  to  which  the  church  contributes 
through  its  social  doctrine,  but  it  “cannot 
be  the  church’s  immediate  responsibility.” 

“A  just  society  must  be  the  achievement 
of  politics,  not  of  the  church,”  he  added. 

“The  church  cannot  and  must  not  take 
upon  herself  the  political  battle  to  bring 
about  the  most  just  society  possible.  She 
cannot  and  must  not  replace  the  state.... 
Yet  at  the  same  time  she  cannot  and  must 
not  remain  on  the  sidelines  in  the  fight 
for  justice.” 

The  church’s  role  is  to  make  the  ra- 
tional arguments  for  justice  and  awaken 
the  spiritual  energy  needed  for  the  sacri- 
fices that  justice  requires,  he  wrote. 


Thousands  at  Vigil  Mass 
Mark  Roe  Anniversary 

They  were  just  an  aisle  apart,  but  Abigail 
Matava,  who  is  almost  6 months  old,  and 
102 -year-old  Hattie  Proctor  symbolized 
the  full  spectrum  of  fife  celebrated  by 
thousands  of  pro-lifers  who  filled  the 
Basilica  of  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Jan.  22.  More  than  6,000  peo- 
ple— many  of  them  high  school  and  col- 
lege students — filled  every  square  inch  of 
the  basilica’s  upper  church,  including  the 
side  chapels,  and  its  lower  crypt  church  for 
the  National  Prayer  Vigil  for  Life  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Roe  v.  Wade  case 
in  1973  that  legalized  abortion  on 
demand. 

“We  gather  in  this  sacred  space  to  bear 
witness  yet  again  to  the  terrible  cloud  that 
has  darkened  our  nation  since  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  33  years  ago 
today  that  the  life  of  a human  being,  a life 
created  in  God’s  image,  may  be  ended 
before  its  birth,”  said  Cardinal  William  H. 
Keeler  of  Baltimore,  the  main  celebrant 
and  homilist  at  the  vigil  Mass.  “We  come 
together  to  pray  that  this  darkest  of  clouds 
might  at  last  be  lifted.  We  come  together 
again  to  pray  for  the  triumph  of  life,”  said 
the  cardinal,  who  is  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
bishops’  Committee  on  Pro-Life 
Activities. 

Oregon  Archbishop:  No 
One  Can  Seize  Parishes 

Archbishop  John  G.  Vlazny  of  Portland 
reiterated  on  Jan.  20  that  “no  one  in  the 
archdiocese  had  the  authority  to  seize 
parish  property  or  assets”  to  satisfy  claims 
of  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy. 
In  his  column  in  the  Jan.  20  issue  of  The 
Catholic  Sentinel,  Portland  archdiocesan 
newspaper,  the  archbishop  said  the 
bankruptcy  court  ruling  three  weeks  ear- 
lier, declaring  parish  and  school  proper- 
ties to  be  part  of  the  archdiocesan  assets 
to  be  considered  in  settling  sex  abuse 
claims,  “felt  like  a punch  in  the  stomach. 
We  want  to  do  what  is  right  for  victims 
and  we  are  committed  to  the  evangelizing 
mission  entrusted  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,” 
he  wrote.  “Parishioners,  schoolchildren, 
the  poor  and  the  needy  depend  on  us  for 


SWISS  GUARDS  IN  DRILL  UNIFORMS  stand  at  attention  at  their  barracks  at  the  Vatican  on  Jan. 
18.  Celebrations  marking  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  elite  corps  began  in  late  January.  The 
Guard  has  been  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  pope  and  the  Vatican  since  1506. 
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services  that  are  not  so  highly  valued  by 
many  in  today’s  secular  culture.  For  us 
these  matters  are  paramount,  and  so  we 
make  every  effort  to  balance  the  demands 
of  victims  with  the  needs  of  the  church.” 

Vatican  Denies  Appeals  by 
Closed  Boston  Parishes 

The  Archdiocese  of  Boston  announced  on 
Jan.  14  that  the  Vatican’s  Congregation 
for  Clergy  has  denied  the  appeals  of  10 
parishes  that  were  closed  in  the  process  of 
archdiocesan  reconfiguration.  “We  appre- 
ciate the  disappointment  that  this  news 
brings  to  those  who  submitted  the  appeals 
and  all  who  are  saddened  by  the  parish 
closings,”  Boston’s  Archbishop  Sean  P. 
O’Malley,  O.F.M.Cap.,  said.  “While  many 
members  of  closed  parishes  have  joined, 
enriched  and  strengthened  neighboring 
parish  communities,  others  continue  to 
struggle  with  the  effects  of  reconfigura- 
tion. This  has  been  a difficult  time  for  our 
Catholic  community.  We  wish  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  the  many  priests,  deacons, 
religious  and  parishioners  who  have  gen- 
erously accepted  the  need  for  change  in 
fight  of  our  limited  resources,”  he  added. 
The  archdiocese  cited  “declining  numbers 
of  clergy,  changing  Catholic  demograph- 
ics and  significant  financial  pressures”  as 
the  causes  of  the  reconfiguration  process 
that  began  in  January  2004. 

Ecumenical  Schedule 
Full  for  2006 

By  mid-January,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  already  had  a 
full  schedule  of  ecumenical  events  planned 
for  2006.  The  Catholic-Orthodox  interna- 
tional commission  is  scheduled  to  meet  in 
September  for  the  first  time  in  six  years. 
Commission  members  plan  to  return  to 
the  theological  discussion  of  church 
authority  and  primacy.  The  Catholic- 
Lutheran  dialogue  is  nearing  completion 
of  a document  on  “the  apostoficity  of  the 
church,”  looking  at  the  continuation  of 
church  teaching  and  tradition  from  the 
time  of  the  aposdes.  The  Cathofic- 
Methodist  dialogue  is  scheduled  to  finish 
work  by  July  on  a statement  about  how  far 
each  community  can  go  in  recognizing  the 
church  of  God  present  in  each  other.  The 


World  Methodist  Council  also  is  sched- 
uled to  vote  in  July  on  formally  adopting 
the  1999  Cathofic-Lutheran  agreement  on 
justification.  The  Catholic  Church  and  a 
group  of  Pentecostal  churches  are  working 
on  a document  explaining  what  both  mean 
by  “baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  and  its 
role  in  the  salvation  of  individual 
Christians. 

Catholic  Schools  May  Get 
Federal  Hurricane  Aid 

Congress  has  given  Catholic  schools  dam- 
aged by  the  hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita  or 
inundated  with  evacuated  students  the 
green  fight  to  request  a percentage  of  the 
federal  help  offered  to  public  schools.  The 
federal  aid  will  be  allocated  through  the 
Hurricane  Education  Recovery  Act  signed 
by  President  George  W.  Bush  on  Dec.  30. 
It  won  Senate  approval  on  Dec.  2 1 in  a 
93-to-0  vote  and  House  approval  in  a 
voice  vote  the  next  day  as  a part  of  an 
appropriations  bill. 

Orthodox  Theologian  on 
Place  of  Deaconesses 

The  order  of  ordained  women  deacons 
“never  totally  disappeared  in  the  fife  of  the 
Orthodox  churches”  and  there  are  strong 
signs  of  a desire  to  renew  it,  an  Orthodox 
theologian  told  a largely  Catholic  gather- 
ing on  Jan.  20.  Kyriald  Karidoyanes 
FitzGerald,  a theologian,  outlined  the  his- 
tory and  Orthodox  theology  and  practice 
regarding  deaconesses  in  the  2006  Isaac 
Hecker  Lecture  at  St.  Paul’s  College  in 


Washington.  The  lecture  series  is  named 
after  the  founder  of  the  Paufist  religious 
order.  FitzGerald,  author  of  the  book 
Women  Deacons  in  the  Orthodox  Church: 
Called  to  Holiness  and  Ministry  (1998),  said 
Orthodox  perspectives  on  deaconesses 
“are  important  to  Catholics,  as 
Catholicism  not  only  recognizes  the  valid- 
ity of  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Oriental 
Orthodox  sacraments  [but]  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  also  considered  as  a ‘sister 
church’  by  Rome.” 

St.  Louis  Jesuit  Musicians 
Reunited  After  21  Years 

The  St.  Louis  Jesuits,  liturgical  music 
icons  from  the  1970’s,  are  back  together 
and  have  released  their  first  album  in 
more  than  20  years.  “Morning  Light”  is 
the  seventh  recording  for  the  St.  Louis 
Jesuits — Dan  Schutte  and  Jesuit  Fathers 
Bob  Dufford,  John  Foley  and  Roc 
O’Connor — who  were  known  for  such 
songs  as  “Blest  Be  the  Lord,”  “Lift  Up 
Your  Hearts”  and  “Sing  a New  Song.” 

In  the  mid-1980’s,  various  assignments 
moved  the  men  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  Schutte  left  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  These  changes  made  it  difficult  to 
record  music  together,  said  Father 
O’Connor,  a theology  professor  at 
Creighton  University  in  Omaha  and 
liturgist  at  St.  John  Parish  on  the 
Creighton  campus.  “It  just  seemed  like  it 
was  a time  for  each  of  us  to  try  some- 
thing on  our  own,”  he  said.  Since  that 
time,  all  four  have  released  successful  solo 
CD’s. 
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Life  in  the  OO’s 


effects  of  postmodern  theory.  ^ 


JUST  AFTER  CHRISTMAS,  and 
just  before  James  Frey  became  the 
most  discussed  writer  of  fiction  in 
American  letters  today,  I was  play- 
ing a Harry  Potter  board  game 
with  my  kids.  Now,  I know  very 
little  about  Harry  and  his  friends,  which 
is  my  loss.  But  playing  along  at  least 
allowed  the  kids  to  believe  they’re  a lot 
smarter  than  their  dad,  as  they  are  des- 
tined to  be. 

The  game  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  J.  K.  Rowling 
and  the  movies  based  on  those  works. 
There  is,  however,  a more  general  cate- 
gory that  tests  a player’s  knowledge  of 
books  or  movies  with  only  an  incidental 
tie-in  with  Rowling’s  creations.  For 
example,  after  drawing  blanks  on  every 
question — I resorted  to  simply  shouting 
“Hagrid!”  to  every  inquiry — I drew  a card 
that  noted  that  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
Potter  films  also  starred  “in  what  movie 
based  on  Frank  McCourt’s  novel?” 

This  certainly  presented  a problem. 
Not  the  actual  answer,  of  course.  Is  there 
a reader  in  the  English-speaking  world 
who  would  be  stumped?  Probably  not. 
The  characterization  of  Angela's  Ashes, 
however,  was  a little  jarring.  I resisted  the 
urge  to  call  the  manufacturer  to  explain 
the  difference  between  a memoir  and  a 
novel. 

As  events  have  unfolded  in  the  liter- 
ary world,  I realize  it’s  just  as  well  that  I 
didn’t  make  that  call.  Apparently  not 
many  people  care  about  such  distinc- 
tions, and  those  who  do  are  destined  to 
be  thought  of  as  hopelessly  old-fashioned 
and  out  of  touch. 

James  Frey  sold  more  books  in  the 
United  States  last  year  than  any  other 
author  except  the  estimable  Ms.  Rowling, 


terry  golway  is  a writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


and  in  today’s  literary  marketplace,  sales 
have  their  own  morality — and  reality. 
Frey’s  memoir,  A Million  Little  Pieces, 
purported  to  tell  the  story  of  a tough  guy 
with  a bad  attitude  and  a drug  habit  who 
served  time  in  jail  but  in  the  end  finds 
redemption.  Not  surprisingly,  given  the 
subject  matter,  Oprah  Winfrey  promot- 
ed the  book  to  her  acolytes,  and  they 
responded  as  they  have  been  trained  to 
do.  They  bought  the  book  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

It  turns  out,  as  everyone  now  knows, 
that  Frey  made  up  the  most  dramatic 
parts  of  his  story.  He  didn’t  spend  three 
months  in  prison.  He  didn’t  get  into  a 
violent  altercation  with  police.  He  was 
not  blamed  for  a terrible  train  wreck  that 
killed  two  young  women.  And  it’s  a pret- 
ty good  bet  that  he  didn’t  get  a root  canal 
without  anesthesia.  (Honestly,  didn’t  that 
one  set  off  a few  alarms?) 

His  defenders,  including  Ms. 
Winfrey,  have  responded  by  saying,  in 
essence,  that  the  facts  don’t  matter,  that 
the  truth  doesn’t  matter.  Frey  told  a good 
story,  and  there  was  redemption  in  the 
end,  so  what  more  would  you  want  from 
a book? 

Amazingly,  according  to  press 
accounts,  many  of  Frey’s  readers — peo- 
ple who  really  do  suffer  from  addictions, 
and  who  see  him  as  an  inspiration 
turned  not  on  the  author,  but  on  the 
journalists  who  exposed  Frey’s  frauds. 
The  truth-tellers  were  condemned.  The 
liar  was  lionized. 

Ah,  but  what  is  truth  and  what  is  a 
lie?  That  is  the  question.  Or  is  it?  Based 
on  the  level  of  debate  over  the  Frey  book, 
many  people  in  publishing  and  writing 
have  given  up  on  such  arcane  distinc- 
tions. If  you  work  with  words,  are  enter- 
taining and  know  how  to  sell — well,  why 
let  facts  get  in  the  way  of  a good  story? 

Memoirs  are  not  autobiographies, 


and  Frey  and  his  defenders  are  right  when 
they  say  that  memoirists  are  allowed  a 
certain  literary  license  in  singing  songs  of 
themselves.  Only  the  grouchiest  curmud- 
geon would  take  exception  to  a mem- 
oirist’s recreation  of  decades-old  dia- 
logue. 

Nevertheless,  surely  even  a memoirist 
must  be  held  to  certain  standards  of  truth. 
And  the  best  of  them  strive  for  those  stan- 
dards. Yes,  they  aim  for  Truth,  with  a 
capital  T.  But  they  also  work  to  get  the 
small  truths  right,  too.  The  journalist 
Dan  Barry’s  recent  memoir,  Pull  Me  Up, 
besides  being  a piece  of  genuine  literature 
(a  label  nobody  has  pinned  on  Frey’s 
book),  sparkles  because  of  its  obvious 
authenticity.  You  really  can’t  make  up  this 
stuff.  Barry  didn’t.  Mary  McCarthy 
didn’t.  Frank  McCourt  didn’t — makers  of 
the  Harry  Potter  game,  please  take  note. 

But  James  Frey  did.  And  it  matters. 
And  the  reaction  to  his  unmasking  mat- 
ters too.  Ethicists,  theologians  and 
philosophers  have  been  warning  us  for 
years  about  those  who  tell  us  that  truth 
doesn’t  exist,  that  everything  is  relative. 
We  are  seeing,  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  the  corrosive  effects  of  postmod- 
ern theory. 

What  has  not  been  noted  in  the 
debate,  but  ought  to  be,  is  the  ludicrous 
defense  Frey’s  lawyers  mounted  when 
first  confronted  with  the  “charge”  that 
their  client  actually  was  not  an  out-of- 
control  assaulter  of  police  and  onetime 
jailbird.  They  responded  by  saying,  in 
essence  (a  dangerous  phrase),  that  their 
client  really  did  have  a criminal  record  of 
note  and  really  was  guilty  of  the  offenses 
he  claimed  to  have  committed. 

They’ll  be  teaching  this  one  in  law 
school  pretty  soon. 

And  now  for  the  redemptive  part  of 
this  column:  Perhaps  readers  will  learn 
something  from  this  experience.  Perhaps 
we  will  come  to  understand  our  addiction 
to  memoir,  and  to  come  to  terms  with 
that  beast  within  us  that  wishes  to  read 
about  people  claiming  to  be  out  of  control 
and  not  particularly  nice. 

Maybe  we’ll  even  begin  to  question 
our  dependence  on  others  to  tell  us  what 
books  to  buy.  And  in  the  end,  perhaps  we 
will  learn  to  think  for  ourselves. 

Terry  Golway 
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Universities  can  help  the  church  recover  its  voice. 


Higher  Standards 

- BY  DEAN  BRACKLEY  - 


Five  years  ago  last  October,  the  superior  general  of  the  Jesuits,  Peter- 
Hans  Kolvenbach,  delivered  a historic  address  at  Santa  Clara  University  in 
California,  urging  that  the  promotion  of  justice  should  have  a central  place 
in  Jesuit  higher  education.  Father  Kolvenbach  was  not  simply  innovating. 
Ten  years  earlier  Pope  John  Paul  II  had  written  in  his  apostolic  letter  Ex 
Corde  Ecclesiae  that  “the  Christian  spirit  of  service  to  others  in  promoting  social  justice  - 
is  especially  important  for  each  Catholic  university  and  should  be  shared  by  professors  > 
and  fomented  among  students”  (No.  34).  The  document  called  for  research  on  “the  l 
promotion  of  justice  for  all. ..a  more  equitable  distribution  of  world  resources  and  a new  rf 
economic  and  political  order  that  will  better  serve  the  human  community  at  the  nation- 1 
al  and  international  level”  (No.  32).  £ 

While  promoting  justice  may  not  be  the  chief  work  of  higher  education,  according  < 
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to  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae  it  is  indispensable  for  Catholic  colleges 
and  universities.  This  emphasis,  which  responds  to  greater 
social  awareness  in  the  church  and  wider  society,  has  far- 
reaching  implications.  The  promotion  of  justice  is  one  of 
those  factors  that  distinguishes  Catholic  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, calling  them  beyond  the  models,  both  liberal  and 
conservative,  commonly  held  up  for  imitation.  Our  schools 
cannot  measure  their  educational  excellence  by  the  same 
yardstick  as  Harvard  or  Stanford.  Neither  can  they  afford  to 
turn  in  on  themselves  as  confessional  enclaves. 

far  from  distorting  the  mission  of  the  university,  the  pro- 
motion of  justice  should  enhance  it.  But  how?  Let  me  suggest 
seven  “higher  standards”  for  Catholic  higher  education. 

First,  the  university  community  should  strive  to  under- 
stand the  real  world.  Ignacio  Ellacurfa,  S.J.,  the  rector  of  the 
Jesuit  university  in  El  Salvador  who  was  murdered  in  1989, 
used  to  insist  that  reality  is  the  primary  object  of  study.  That 
is  less  obvious  than  it  sounds.  Many  students  graduate  from 
college  with  litde  understanding  of  homelessness,  abortion  or 
their  own  country’s  military  adventures.  Last  year  during  the 
U.S.  electoral  campaign,  polls  revealed  a striking  level  of 
ignorance  on  vital  political  issues. 

By  all  means,  let  us  lose  ourselves  in  great  works  of  art. 
They  teach  us  about  life  and  shape  us  to  live  better.  But  let  us 
resist  the  kind  of  obsession  with  narrow  sub-specialties  that 
distracts  us  from  the  wider  reality. 


A second  standard  is  related  to  this:  focus  on  the  big  ques- 
tions. Wisdom,  not  mere  information,  is  the  goal  of  educa- 
tion. Again,  let  us  study  obscure  insects  and  obscure  authors 
and  master  the  periodic  table  of  the  elements.  But  let  that 
study  be  part  of  a quest  to  understand  what  life  means,  how 
life  and  well-being  are  threatened  and  how  they  can  flourish. 
Let  the  most  important  questions  structure  learning — ques- 
tions about  the  drama  of  life  and  death,  about  injustice  and 
liberation,  good  and  evil,  grace  and  sin.  In  the  language  of 
faith,  the  Cross  is  the  center  of  reality — Jesus’  cross  and  all 
the  other  crosses.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross,  reality  comes  into 
focus.  Lacking  that  perspective,  wisdom  turns  to  folly. 

Third,  our  universities  need  to  free  us  from  bias.  We  know 
how  debates  in  the  classroom  and  the  lounge  about  free  trade 
and  the  war  in  Iraq  can  drone  on  and  achieve  little,  because 
they  are  based  on  unexamined  assumptions.  Moreover,  teach- 
ers frequendy  offer  answers  to  questions  students  are  not  ask- 
ing, because  the  problems  lie  beyond  their  experience. 
Sophistry  and  propaganda  compound  the  problem.  How  are 
teachers  to  help  students  unmask  deception  today,  when  war 
is  waged  on  false  pretenses  and  Fox  News  claims  to  be  impar- 
tial? Does  impartiality  mean  giving  equal  time  to  the  Swift- 
boat  veterans?  What  does  impartiality  mean  in  practice? 

Seeking  truth  includes  uncovering  hidden  interests  inside 
us  and  outside  us.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Enlightenment,  most 
modem  thinkers  prescribe  reason  and  conscious  awareness  as 
the  means  to  overcome  bias.  Yet  although  reality  is  reason- 
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able,  it  is  naive  to  suppose  that  reason  alone  will  take  us  to  it. 
Discovering  truth  requires  reason  integrally  considered — 
that  is,  rooted  in  experience  and  practice  and  nourished  by 
contemplation,  affectivity  and  imagination.  Only  such  an 
“enriched  reason”  that  engages  the  whole  person — intellect, 
will  and  emotions — produces  wisdom. 

Above  all,  the  pure-reason  paradigm  overlooks  the  need 
for  moral  conversion.  Cognitive  liberation  requires  personal 
change.  In  the  end,  prejudice  is  embedded  in  my  identity,  so 
that  to  question  my  world  is  to  question  me.  Naturally,  I 
resist. 

We  need  wholesome  crises  to  help  expand  our  horizons. 
Frequently,  such  experiences  occur  when  students  engage  in 
activities,  like  service  learning,  that  draw  them  into  close  con- 
tact with  poverty  and  suffering.  There  they  are  mugged  by 
reality.  The  humanity  of  the  people  they  encounter,  some  of 
them  victims  of  injustice,  crashes  through  students’  defenses, 
provoking  a salutary  disorientation,  much  like  the  experience 
of  falling  in  love.  When  the  anonymous  masses  take  on  three 
dimensions  for  students,  their  horizons  open.  Their  world  is 
reconfigured.  Some  things  move  from  the  margin  to  the  cen- 
ter and  others  from  the  center  to  the  edge. 

Today,  this  land  of  experience  is  a necessary  part  of  edu- 
cation for  the  middle-class  “tribe,”  to  which  most  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  belongs.  At  Santa 
Clara,  the  Jesuit  general  argued  that  service  among  poor  peo- 
ple should  be  a normal  part  of  students’  academic  programs. 


This  can  happen  close  to  home.  At  the  same  time,  I am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  educational  impact  of  semester- 
abroad  programs  for  U.S.  students,  like  the  Casa  de  la 
Solidaridad  in  El  Salvador.  While  semester-abroad  programs 
abound  in  Europe  for  U.S.  students,  we  need  to  open  more 
such  programs  in  poor  countries. 

Engaging  suffering  people  and  injustice  frequendy  brings 
to  the  surface  in  students  the  crucial  question,  What  am  I 
doing  with  my  fife?  This  suggests  a fourth  standard.  As  for- 
mative of  the  whole  person,  Catholic  education  should  help 
students  discover  their  vocation  in  life — above  all , their  vocation  to 
love  and  serve. 

Students  are  assaulted  by  different  worldviews  and  ver- 
sions of  the  good  fife  as  never  before.  They  wrestle  with  what 
is  really  true  and  right.  For  some  the  world  seems  to  fall  apart 
once  a semester.  Their  search  is  intense,  because  more  is  at 
stake  than  ideas.  Confronted  by  contradictory  role  models — 
a Mother  Teresa  on  one  hand,  a Britney  Spears  on  the 
other — they  are  searching  for  an  identity  and  a mission.  But 
while  contemporary  society  might  offer  them  jobs,  the  only 
vocation  it  seems  to  propose  is  getting  and  spending.  Besides 
helping  students  with  their  careers,  we  need  to  help  them  dis- 
cover their  vocations.  That  might  be  to  raise  children,  dis- 
cover galaxies,  drive  a truck — or  a combination  of  these.  But 
whatever  it  is  concretely,  faith  and  reason  point  to  a deeper 
human  calling  that  we  all  share — namely,  to  spend  ourselves 
in  love. 
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Twenty-five  years  ago,  a few  months  before  she  was  killed 
in  El  Salvador,  Ita  Ford,  a Maryknoll  sister,  wrote  to  her 
young  niece,  Jennifer,  back  in  Brooklyn,  “I  hope  you  come  to 
find  that  which  gives  fife  a deep  meaning  for  you.  Something 
worth  living  for — maybe  even  worth  dying  for — something 
that  energizes  you,  enthuses  you,  enables  you  to  keep  moving 
ahead.  I can’t  tell  you  what  it  might  be.  That’s  for  you  to  find, 
to  choose,  to  love.”  Ita  invited  Jennifer  to  discover  her  deep- 
est calling,  to  find  herself  by  losing  herself.  Higher  education 
should  awaken  the  dramatist  or  the  chemist  in  us,  but  also 
that  deepest  vocation  which  is  the  call  of  Christ. 

According  to  Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach,  “The  real  measure 
of  our  Jesuit  universities  lies  in  who  our  students 
become.. .and  the  adult  Christian  responsibility  they  will  exer- 
cise in  future  towards  their  neighbor  and  their  world.”  This 
holds  for  all  Catholic  universities. 

Economic  diversity  is  a fifth  standard  for  our  schools.  Last 
May  Amherst  College  awarded  an  honorary  degree  to 
Nelson  Mandela.  He  used  the  occasion  to  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  academic  world:  “In  this  world  under  threat,  colleges 
and  universities  remain  our  best  hope,”  Mandela  said.  “Your 
central  mission,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  must  lead  the  way.... 
We  depend  on  you  to  point  us  toward  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems.” 

Mandela  then  addressed  the  issue  of  who  gets  into  col- 
lege. “The  challenges  of  ensuring  full  access,  according  to 
ability  rather  than  wealth  or  privilege,  have  not  been  met,” 
he  said.  “Until  they  are,  we  will  forfeit  some  of  the  talent 
and  genius  that  the  world  sorely  needs.  All  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  the  obligation  to  open  the  door  more 
widely.” 

The  diversity  that  people  celebrate  on  campus  these  days 
must  include  economic  diversity.  This  is  easier  said  than 
done,  as  costs  and  tuition  rise  sharply  each  year  and  financial 
aid  plummets.  Administrators  strive  to  provide  facilities  that 
will  attract  more  affluent  students,  who  can  pay  full  freight 
and  compensate  for  scholarship  students  who  cannot.  These 
facilities  sometimes  include  first-rate  food  service,  pools,  fit- 
ness centers  and  other  amenities.  Yet  all  of  this  can  foster  an 
upscale  consumer  culture  on  campus  that  risks  undermining 
the  promotion  of  justice  and  compounds  the  alienation  of 
lower-income  and  minority  students. 

How  can  we  cut  this  Gordian  knot?  Here  are  three  sug- 
gestions: promote  a culture  of  simplicity  on  campus;  maxi- 
mize scholarships  based  on  need,  rather  than  athletic  or 
scholastic  ability;  include  $50  million  for  scholarships  in  the 
next  capital  campaign. 

A sixth  higher  standard  is  truth  in  advertising.  Catholic 
universities  should  welcome  people  of  other  communions 
and  faiths,  and  of  no  faith,  as  first-class  citizens.  At  the  same 
time,  our  schools  must  be  places  where  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tion is  studied,  critically  debated  and  handed  on.  Now  that 
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we  take  pluralism  for  granted,  we  can  no  longer  treat  our 
traditions,  or  faith,  as  we  once  did.  We  should  fear  for  the 
future  if  students  are  graduating  with  first-class  training  in, 
say,  economics  and  only  a first-Communion  or  a Newsweek 
understanding  of  the  faith.  Even  more,  keeping  faith 
requires  orthopraxis,  including  conspicuous  respect  for  the 
rights  of  workers  and  all  vulnerable  members  of  the  learn- 
ing community. 

Lastly,  our  universities  should  speak  to  the  wider  world. 
At  the  Central  American  University  (UCA)  in  El  Salvador, 
we  speak  of  proyeccion  social , “social  projection”;  in  this 
term  we  include  all  those  means  by  which  the  university 
communicates,  or  projects,  social  criticism  and  construc- 
tive proposals  beyond  the  campus  into  the  wider  society. 
In  practice,  our  proyeccion  social  at  the  UCA  involves  media 
appearances,  publications,  the  work  of  the  Human  Rights 
Institute,  the  pastoral  center,  the  university  radio  and  sim- 
ilar instruments. 

Orthopraxis  is  costly.  In  1989  six  Jesuits  and  two  women 
were  murdered  at  the  UCA  because  of  the  university’s 
proyeccion  social.  Even  so,  nine  months  after  the  killings  at  the 
UCA,  John  Paul  IPs  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae  called  for  proyeccion 
social.  The  document  states  that  Catholic  universities  must 
“demonstrate  the  courage  to  express  uncomfortable  truths, 
truths  that  may  clash  with  public  opinion  but  that  are  also 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  authentic  good  of  society”  (No. 
32).  Our  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  already  practice  this  when  they  take  public  stands  on 
abortion  and  related  issues. 

This  standard  also  raises  important  questions.  Who 
speaks  for  the  university?  How  is  it  possible  to  take  into 
account  its  different  stakeholders  and  constituencies?  How 
can  accountability  and  the  right  to  dissent  be  ensured?  And 
there  are  other  issues.  Should  the  university  call  for  an  end 
to  the  death  penalty?  Should  it  speak  out  against  torture  at 
Abu  Ghraib,  the  violation  of  rights  at  Guantanamo  and  the 
destruction  of  Fallujah,  criticize  inequitable  tax  policy  and 
the  lack  of  health  care  for  the  poor,  point  out  how 
Hurricane  Katrina  revealed  serious  neglect  of  the  common 
good,  defend  the  rights  of  gay  and  lesbian  persons?  Perhaps 
universities  can  help  the  Catholic  Church  recover  its  voice 
and  moral  authority  in  the  aftermath  of  the  sexual  abuse 
scandals. 

a new  emphasis  on  promoting  justice  builds  on  the  rich 
heritage  of  Catholic  higher  education.  It  refocuses  tired 
debates  of  liberal  versus  conservative,  confessional  versus 
secularist.  It  may  provoke  misunderstanding,  persecution 
and  financial  troubles — at  the  UCA  we  have  known  18 
bombings  and  martyrdom.  But  it  will  also  produce  a 
stronger  sense  of  identity  and  mission,  along  with  more  last- 
ing and  universal  good. 
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RECONCILIATION 

A signature  issue  of  Cardinal  Bemardin,  the  Bemardin 
Center  sponsors  programs  and  events  that  bring 
understanding  to  the  issues  that  divide  us. 


VOCATIONS 

Catholics  On  Call  is  a new  initiative  to  assist  young  adults 
(18-30)  in  discerning  God's  call  to  ministry  in  their  lives. 


PEACEBUILDING 

The  Peacebuilders  Initiative  educates  and  inspires 
high  school  youth  to  work  for  peace  and  justice  in  their 
schools  and  communities. 


BERNARDIN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

These  full  tuition  scholarships  for  Master  of  Arts  in 
Theology  and  Doctor  of  Ministry  students  combine 
study  with  hands-on  apprenticeships  to  world-renowned 
experts  in  reconciliation,  interreligious  studies,  and  ethics. 


INTERRELIGIOUS  DIALOGUE 

Catholic-Jewish  Studies  and  Catholic-Muslim  Studies 

advance  dialogue  and  understanding  through  courses, 
lectures,  conferences,  and  symposia. 


HEALTHCARE 

Through  the  John  Family  Chair  in  Catholic  Ethics  and 
the  Ethics  Scholars  Seminars,  medical  ethics  and  the 
consistent  ethic  of  life  are  explored. 
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Aquinas  in  Africa 

BY  THOMAS  F.  O’MEARA 


white,  an  event  that  set  in  motion  his  life’s 
work.  Nearby  is  the  place  where  young 
Winston  Churchill,  serving  as  a war  corre- 
spondent, was  captured  during  the  Boer  War. 

Founded  and  directed  by  the  Oblates  of 
Mary  Immaculate,  the  school  where  I taught 
a course  on  the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  part  of  a course  on  the  theology  of  min- 
istry serves  a group  of  religious  orders.  It  is  set 
up  like  the  academic  unions  established  in 
Chicago  and  Washington  for  theological 
studies.  The  buildings  are  attractive  with  airy 
classrooms  and  a good  library.  Part  of  an  ecu- 
menical cluster  of  seminaries  and  sharing 
programs  with  the  theology  department  of 
the  University  of  KwaZulu-Natal,  the  school 
had  just  acquired  state  accreditation. 

At  the  end  of  my  course  on  Aquinas, 
prompted  by  the  students’  questions  about 
the  relationships  of  church  and  theology  to 
Africa,  I asked  them  to  write  a page  or  two  on 
what  they  thought  Aquinas’s  contribution  to 
an  African  theology  might  be.  Not  a few 
began  by  saying  that  the  independent  think- 
ing of  Thomas  Aquinas  would  strengthen  the 
resolve  of  Africans  to  develop  their  own  the- 
ology. Centuries  before,  he  had  given  theolo- 
gy a new  expression,  a new  mentality;  he  used 
past  theologians  in  such  a way  that  they 
addressed  with  him  cultural  questions  of 
Europe’s  vibrant  13  th  century. 

“Africans  are  trying  to  see  how  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  a Christian  but  remain  an  African. 
African  theology  is  a study  and  a search  for 
who  God  is  for  Africans  without  Africans  los- 
ing who  they  are.”  The  students  saw  Aquinas 


Recently  i taught  theology  in  South  Africa, 
at  St.  Joseph’s  Theological  Institute  in 
Pietermaritzburg.  Hot  and  humid  in  late  summer, 
50  miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  Pieter- 
maritzburg in  the  state  of  KwaZulu-Natal  is  the  city  where 
in  1893  Gandhi  was  thrown  off  a train  because  he  was  not 

THOMAS  F.  O’Meara,  O.P.,  Warren  Professor  Emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  is  the  author  of  Theology  of  Ministry 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  Theologian. 


as  someone  open  to  new  ideas,  as  a theologian  who  accept-  » 
ed  diversity  in  human  life.  “One  could  think  that  Aquinas  is  £ 
writing  for  the  contemporary  society,  for  he  is  open  to  mod-  f 
ern  questions  of  technology  and  science.  Africa  is  now  expe-  5 
riencing  the  impact  of  secularization  and  globalization.  I 
African  theology  should  assist  the  church  to  be  a global  ? 
community,  building  upon  Aquinas  to  help  the  African  d 
church  make  sense  of  globalization.”  How  paradoxical  that  y 
Aquinas,  who  had  been  held  up  by  some  as  the  sole  or  £ 
perennial  theologian,  might  legitimize  setting  aside  the  5 
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monopoly  of  Greek  and  Western  perspectives. 

Each  African  country,  students  wrote,  must  free  itself  of 
the  original  missionary  imposition  that  “everything  tradi- 
tional was  bad  and  was  to  be  abandoned,  that  traditional 
religion  was  ‘paganism.’”  Aquinas’s  appreciation  of  the 
human  being  as  a special  creation  of  God  “liberates  people 
to  see  themselves  as  being  loved  by  God  in  a special  way  and 
then  as  being  offered  the  further  presence  of  grace.”  For 
Aquinas,  the  image  of  God  lies  in  intelligence  and  freedom 
opening  onto  a further  life  for  men  and  women;  the  life  of 
grace  with  the  gifts  and  charisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Grace 
flows  into  a personality  holding  treasured  African  aspects  of 
dignity,  celebration  and  family.  Grace  can  also  counter  vio- 
lence: civil  wars,  abuse  of  children  and  women,  neglect  of 
the  poor.  The  individual  as  the  image  and  friend  of  God 
does  not  permit  collective  or  ethnic  mistreatment  of  others. 
Aquinas’s  theology  of  a generous  God  and  a searching 
human  person  encourages  the  exploration  of  the  diverse 
worlds  making  up  Africa. 

Aquinas’s  theology  presents  grace  as  a life  principle  and 
not  as  a transitory  force  running  from  a celestial  electric 
company  to  a needy  creature.  Grace  and  the  person  receiv- 
ing grace  will  find  their  own  expressions  in  Africa.  The  stu- 
dents saw  that  Aquinas’s  psychology  affirmed  the  individual 
and  that  his  theology  of  grace  highlighted  the  dignity  and 
limits  of  each  graced  individual.  The  African  is  life-affirm- 


ing, generous,  active.  “It  is  not  suitable,”  St.  Thomas  wrote, 
“that  God  provide  more  for  creatures  being  led  by  divine 
love  to  a natural  good  than  for  those  creatures  to  which  that 
love  offers  a supernatural  good.  For  natural  creatures  God 
provides  generously... kinds  of  forms  and  powers  which  are 
principles  of  acts  so  that  they  are  inclined  to  activity 
through  their  own  beings....  Even  more  for  those  moved  to 
reach  an  eternal  supernatural  good  he  infuses  certain  forms 
or  qualities  of  the  supernatural  order  according  to  which 
easily  and  enthusiastically  they  are  moved  by  God  to  attain 
that  good  which  is  eternal.”  That  is  African  thinking. 

Aquinas  gave  to  his  Summa  Theologiae  the  form  and  plan 
of  a journey,  and  he  wrote  that  our  life  on  earth  is  a journey. 
The  theme  of  journey  is  important  to  Africans.  Whether  in 
Malawi  or  Zimbabwe,  Africans  are  often  on  journeys,  daily 
journeys.  There  are  different  kinds  of  rites  of  passage,  and 
along  with  the  sacraments  these  mark  life  as  a journey.  The 
ancestors  accompany  people  on  their  journeys.  They  are 
graced  individuals  who  have  gone  ahead  into  the  eschaton. 

Africans,  as  part  of  the  human  journey,  enjoy  and  com- 
plete Jesus’  work — but  they  are  not  adjuncts  to  European 
history.  The  Summa  Theologiae  holds  “hints  that  all  tribes 
and  nations  are  called  to  be  open  to  the  grace  of  God.” 
Africans  do  not  accept  any  marginalization,  and  they  ask 
about  how  in  the  past  and  the  present  they  are  part  of  sal- 
vation history  (this  seemed  more  important  to  them  than 
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being  part  of  the  history  of  the  church).  The  students  saw 
that  an  African  attitude  toward  technology  and  economic 
growth  will  influence  how  Africans  think  about  Christianity. 
“Anthropology  is  the  biggest  question  for  the  church  in 
Africa,  and  its  theological  development,  ‘inculturation,’  is 
on  everyone’s  lips  in  universities  and  seminaries.”  A long 
human  history,  a diverse  history  of  salvation  includes 
African  history,  where  humanity  began. 

The  history  of  salvation  leads  to  Aquinas’s  contribu- 
tions to  a theology  of  salvation  outside  of  baptism.  Because 
of  the  religious  diversity  of  Africa,  a theology  reflecting  on 
how  grace  is  widely  present  is  important.  “God  wills  that 
everyone  should  be  saved,”  one  student  wrote,  “and  makes 
sure  that  every  person  has  some  knowledge  of  God.  If  sal- 
vation is  for  the  entire  human  race,  then  Africans  did  not 
need  the  West  to  tell  them  about  God.  Africans  had  their 
own  understanding  of  God  and  their  own  ideas  about  sal- 
vation.” A history  of  grace  raises  the  issues  of  predestina- 
tion and  the  universality  of  grace.  At  the  same  time  specu- 
lative theology  spills  over  into  the  pastoral  theology  of  the 
reception  of  the  sacraments.  “The  opinion  that  someone 
dying  without  baptism  goes  straight  to  hell  and  that  there 
is  no  salvation  for  any  unbaptized  person  is  useless,” 
another  student  noted. 

For  the  young  African  theologians,  priests  and  lay  min- 
isters in  my  class,  Aquinas  was  a thinker  accompanying 


them  on  their  journey  into  new  understandings  of  person- 
ality, grace  and  culture.  To  exemplify  his  contribution, 
they  did  not  offer  a sentence  or  a definition  from  a partic- 
ular article  in  the  Summa  Tkeologiae.  Perspectives,  princi- 
ples and  thought-forms  are  influential,  not  proofs  but 
ways  of  seeing. 

the  theology  of  thomas  aquinas  appeared  in  a second  way 
during  my  time  in  South  Africa.  I gave  a number  of  lectures 
on  the  theology  of  salvation  outside  of  Christianity.  South 
Africa  is  a laboratory  of  religion  and  religions.  Along  with 
the  Christian  churches,  large  and  small,  there  are  the 
African  religions,  as  well  as  the  Hinduism  and  Islam  of  the 
many  men  and  women  of  Indian  origin.  Nothing  could  be 
more  important  or  more  difficult  than  thinking  about  how 
Christ  is  at  the  center  of  a lengthy  salvation  history  inclusive 
of  all.  I could  hardly  theorize  theologically  about  a world  of 
such  breadth,  one  so  distant  from  my  experience  in  the 
United  States.  In  lectures  I traced  a tradition  (perhaps  the 
tradition)  in  the  Catholic  appreciation  of  grace  outside  of 
Christianity,  a line  reaching  from  Aquinas  through 
Francisco  de  Vitoria,  the  Dominican  theologian  and  jurist 
(c.  1453-1546),  and  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  the  Dominican 
defender  of  Indians  in  the  16th-century  Spanish  colonies 
(1474-1566),  to  theological  textbooks  from  the  years 
around  1900  and  on  to  Karl  Rahner,  S.J. 
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Aquinas  treated  this  topic  in  the  context  of  baptism  and 
faith,  and  when  he  discussed  Jesus  Christ’s  leadership  of  the 
human  race  and  the  psychology  of  an  individual  initial 
meeting  with  grace. 

What  about  human  beings  in  other  religions  who  could 
not  have  heard  of  the  Gospel?  “Even  if  they  did  not  have  an 
explicit  faith,”  Aquinas  wrote, 

“they  had  an  implicit  faith  in 
divine  providence  and  believed 
God  to  be  the  liberator  of  people 
according  to  ways  which  pleased 
him,  and  according  to  which  he 
had  revealed  himself  to  some 
knowing  the  truth....  Cons- 
equendy  the  mystery  of  Christ’s 
Incarnation  was  to  be  believed  in 
all  ages  and  by  all  peoples  in  some  fashion  but  in  ways  dif- 
fering with  the  differences  of  times  and  peoples.” 

One  night  after  I had  outlined  this  tradition  of  wider  sal- 
vation, I discussed  with  other  teachers  the  enormous  prob- 
lem of  how  tens  of  millions  of  people  in  this  diverse  coun- 
try, pursuing  their  own  religions,  are  related  to  the  incarnate 
Word.  How  is  Christ  to  be  presented  not  as  narrow,  con- 
demnatory and  sectarian  but  as  the  light  of  the  world?  The 
faculty — young,  well  educated,  open  and  most  from  Indian 
and  African  backgrounds — had  many  ideas.  I will  never  for- 
get the  end  of  the  evening’s  discussion.  We  agreed  that  these 
Thomist  approaches  had  been  important  and  helpful — their 
long  history  showed  their  value.  Weren’t  they  exhausted? 
They  could  go  no  further,  and  no  new  reformulations  of,  for 
instance,  implicit  faith,  were  likely  to  help.  Limited  in  their 
Greek  metaphysics  and  Latin  logic,  these  conclusions  could 
offer  little  to  our  world,  which  is  so  much  larger  than  Justin 
Martyr  or  Las  Casas  could  imagine.  This  metamorphosis  in 
the  history  of  theology  had  completed  its  mission.  Original 
ideas  were  needed — and  they  would  come  not  from 
Cologne  or  Cleveland  but  from  Catholics  living  today  amid 
the  world’s  religions  and  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  his- 
tory of  salvation. 

IT  SEEMS  THAT  a theologian  of  the  past  can  be  important  to 
others  if  his  theology  displays  potentiality  and  universali- 
ty. Aquinas’s  theology  can  assist  peoples  of  other  cultures 
to  understand  the  loving  plan  of  the  Trinity,  to  live  out  of 
God’s  life  in  our  life  and  to  perceive  the  generous  extent  of 
grace  in  history  and  humanity.  Aquinas  himself  said  that  a 
translator  retains  the  meaning  of  the  truths  in  what  is 
being  translated  even  as  the  style  and  genius  of  the  new 
language  are  fully  engaged.  No  matter  how  seminal  the 
Greek  mentality  of  the  West,  Plato  or  Aristotle,  there  will 
be  new  ways  of  looking  at  Christian  faith. 

During  one  class,  I was  working  to  hold  my  students’ 


attention  while  teaching  about  the  causes  of  grace  (God  is 
the  sole  true  cause  of  grace,  and  people  and  liturgy  are 
modest  channels  of  that  grace).  The  afternoon  was  build- 
ing up  to  the  daily  thunder  and  lightning  storm  of  late 
summer  passing  into  autumn.  I walked  over  to  a large 
screened  window  and  looked  across  an  ordinary  field. 


Outside,  not  50  yards  away,  a colorful  baboon,  three  or 
four  feet  tall,  was  staring  at  me.  I was  shaken  by  seeing  up 
close  something  quite  different  from  a Midwestern  squir- 
rel or  rabbit.  Had  the  ape  been  drawn  to  the  classroom  by 
Aquinas’s  lofty  view  of  created  causes?  God’s  power  works 
in  creatures’  forms,  in  their  species  acting  out  their  lives 
and  destinies.  On  the  baboon,  as  on  us  all,  each  in  a par- 
ticular way,  whether  in  nature  or  grace,  whether  as  a com- 
poser of  music  or  a teacher,  God  bestows,  in  the  words  of 
Aquinas,  “the  dignity  of  being  a real  cause.”  ES 


Iri ow  paradoxical  that  Aquinas  might 
legitimize  setting  aside  the  monopoly 
of  Greek  and  Western  perspectives. 
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Shiite  Muslims — 

I he  Party  of  Aly  „ „ „„„„ 


As  relations  with  the 
Muslim  world  grow 
stronger. ; Western  societies 
must  be  more  attentive 
to  the  intricacies  of  the 
religion  of  Islam  . 


Shiite  men  hold  copies  of  the  Koran  on  Sept.  16  during  a protest  at  the  scene  of  a suicide 
bomb  attack  in  Baghdad  on  Sept.  14  that  killed  114  laborers. 


SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR 
in  Iraq  on  March  20,  2003,  Americans 
have  encountered  Shiite  Islam  in  the 
media  more  frequently  than  at  any 
time  since  the  taking  of  the  hostages  in 
Tehran,  when  the  American  Embassy  in  Iran 
was  occupied  on  Nov.  4,  1979,  and  Americans 
were  held  hostage  for  444  days.  As  the  Iranian 
Revolution  developed,  many  Americans  who 
had  barely  heard  of  Shiite  Islam  became 
painfully  aware  of  the  Shiite  term  ayatollah. 

Indeed,  until  recently  these  Americans 
believed  that  Ruhollah  Khomeini,  the  leader 
of  the  Iranian  Revolution,  was  the  ayatollah.  In 
fact,  he  was  not  even  the  main  ayatollah,  much 
less  the  only  one.  Now  Americans  hear  about 
Shiite  Islam  in  every  newscast  and  read  about 
it  almost  every  day  in  the  newspapers. 

If  most  people  in  the  West  know  little 
about  Sunni  Islam,  which  includes  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  all  the  Muslims  in  the 
world,  knowledge  about  Shiite  Islam  is  even 
more  sparse  and  often  entirely  colored  by  the  state  of  U.S. 
relations  with  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran.  The  memory  of 


ELIAS  D.  MALLON,  of  the  Friars  of  the  Atonement,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic-Muslim  Dialogue  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  for  the  past  20  years  and  is  the 
thor  of  several  articles  on  Islam. 


the  hostage-taking  in  Teheran  and  media  images  of  Shiites 
whipping  themselves  during  the  annual  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Imam  Hussein  have  produced  the  image  that  Shiite 
Muslims  are  fanatical  and  even  bloodthirsty.  Nothing  could  5 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

the  roots  of  shiite  islam  go  back  to  the  death  of  the  ° 
Prophet  Muhammad  in  June  632.  Muhammad  had  left  no  £ 
instructions  about  how  the  community  of  believers  should  5 
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be  governed  after  his  death.  Although  Muhammad  could 
never  be  replaced  as  the  Messenger  of  God,  some  Muslims 
believed  that  Aly  ibn  Abi  Talib,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of 
Muhammad,  was  the  most  likely  one  to  lead  the  communi- 
ty. But  Aly  was  not  the  one  selected.  In  fact,  there  would  be 
three  caliphs,  or  successors  to  Muhammad,  before  Aly  was 
chosen  for  the  role. 

Even  during  his  lifetime,  Aly  experienced  a conflict 
between  his  followers  and  the  followers  of  the  family  that 
would,  after  his  death,  begin  the  Umayyid  Dynasty  in 
Damascus.  Ultimately,  Aly  was  assassinated  and  the 
Umayyids  assumed  power.  Aly’s  faction  (Arabic  s hi‘ah,  hence 
Shiite)  did  not  disappear  with  his  death,  however,  but  con- 
tinued its  efforts  to  have  a 
direct  descendant  of 
Muhammad  become  caliph. 

In  the  year  680,  Hussein,  the 
younger  son  of  Aly,  was 
involved  in  an  unsuccessful 
revolt  against  the  Umayyid 
caliph.  On  Oct.  10,  680,  a 
date  Shiite  Muslims  observe 
annually  according  to  the 
Muslim  calendar,  Hussein 
was  brutally  murdered,  together  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  his  retinue. 

After  the  death  of  Hussein,  the  Shiite  Muslims  were  for 
all  practical  purposes  excluded  from  major  leadership  in  the 
Muslim  community  under  the  Umayyid  and  later  during  the 
Abassid  caliphates.  In  fact,  many  times  in  history  Shiites 
were  a disadvantaged,  if  not  persecuted,  minority  within 
Islam. 

Shiite  and  Sunni  Muslims  have  in  common  a great  deal 
of  the  faith  of  Islam.  Both  hold  to  the  Five  Pillars  of  Islam: 
the  Creed,  the  five  official  daily  prayers,  almsgiving,  the  fast 
of  Ramadan  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Both  believe  that 
the  Koran  is  the  infallible  word  of  God,’  dictated  to 
Muhammad.  Both  lay  great  stress  on  the  traditions  and  say- 
ings of  the  Prophet. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  also  significant  differences 
between  Shiite  and  Sunni  Muslims.  For  Shiites  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Muslim  community  must  come  through  someone 
descended  in  a direct  bloodline  from  the  Prophet 
Muhammad.  The  imam  in  Shiite  Islam  is  just  such  a direct 
descendant  of  Muhammad.  He  is  the  infallible  leader  of  the 
community  and  is  sinless.  Shiites  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  the  number  of  imams.  Some,  called  Seveners,  hold  there 
are  seven  such  leaders.  Among  these  are  the  Isma’ilis,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Agha  Khan.  The  majority  of  Shiites,  however, 
hold  to  a succession  of  12  imams  and  are  called  Twelvers. 
Most  Shiite  Muslims  in  Iran  and  Iraq  are  Twelvers.  Whether 
one  holds  for  7 or  12  imams,  in  either  case  the  last  imam  is 


presently  in  “occultation.”  That  is  to  say,  he  is  “absent”  or  in 
hiding  until  he  returns  to  take  over  an  ideal  community. 
Thus  Shiites  have  a type  of  eschatology  that  looks  forward  to 
the  “return”  of  the  imam. 

Because  the  imams  were  recipients  of  special  knowledge, 
Shiite  theology  has  an  interest  in  esoteric,  hidden  wisdom 
that  is  not  found  in  Sunni  Islam.  As  a result,  there  is  consid- 
erable interest  in  mystical  theology  in  Shiite  Islam.  The 
Koran  provides  a rich  source  for  mystical  knowledge,  and 
Shiites  have  developed  highly  sophisticated  ways  of  inter- 
preting the  text.  Christians  familiar  with  the  sensus  plenior,  or 
“fuller  meaning”  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Middle  Ages,  would 
find  similarities  in  this  Shiite  tradition  of  mystical  exegesis  of 


the  Koran.  The  cities  of  Qom  in  Iran  and  Najaf  in  Iraq  are 
centers  of  theological  study  and  learning,  where  aspiring 
Shiite  scholars  come  to  master  philosophy,  exegesis  and 
hermeneutics  in  addition  to  the  basic  Islamic  studies  of 
Muslim  history,  Koranic  commentary  ( tafsir ) and  jurispru- 
dence. 

Historically,  the  imams  of  Shiite  Islam  almost  invariably 
suffered  persecution,  and  many  were  killed.  Hussein,  the  son 
of  Aly  and  the  grandson  of  Muhammad,  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  and  beloved  of  the  martyred  imams;  but  his  father 
and  many  of  his  descendants  were  also  killed.  Every  year  on 
the  anniversary  of  Hussein’s  martyrdom,  Shiites  throughout 
the  world  mourn  his  death  and  many  perform  the  ta'aziyah,  a 
type  of  Passion  Play,  recounting  the  killing  of  the  imam. 
Mourning  for  Hussein  can  include  processions  in  which 
believers  flagellate  themselves  to  the  point  of  drawing  blood. 
Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Iraq,  Shiites  in  the 
south  of  Iraq  observed  the  40th  day  after  the  death  of  Hussein 
with  such  a procession.  These  processions  had  been  banned 
under  the  dictatorship  of  Saddam  Hussein,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Shiite  mourners  was  intense.  At  least  one 
American  commentator  interpreted  the  procession,  with  its 
flagellations  and  bloodletting,  as  a sign  that  Shiites  were 
fanatical  and  bloodthirsty.  This  reporter  had  made  little  or  no 
effort  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  procession.  Nor  was  he 
aware  that  similar  processions  take  place  among  some 
Christians  during  Holy  Week. 

A history  of  persecution  and  the  murder  of  the  imams 


The  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious 
Dialogue  and  several  Protestant 
organizations  enjoy  very  good  relations 
with  Shiite  Muslims,  even  in  Iran. 
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have  led  Shiites  to  develop  an  extensive 
martyrology.  Although  Sunnis  also  speak 
of  martyrs,  martyrdom  and  the  commu- 
nity of  martyrs,  especially  that  of  imams, 
play  a central  role  in  Shiites’  religious 
self-understanding.  The  meaning  of  the 
noble  bearing  of  Hussein  as  he  faced  an 
enemy  who  did  not  stop  at  slaughtering 
women  and  children,  and  his  calm 
demeanor  as  he  encountered  his  death 
are  stored  in  the  collective  psyche  of 
Shiite  Muslims.  Sharing  with  all 
Muslims  love  (though  not  worship)  of 
the  Prophet  Muhammad,  Shiite 
Muslims  also  have  an  intense  and  tender 
love  for  Aly,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of 
the  Prophet,  and  for  Hussein,  the  son  of 
Aly  and  grandson  of  the  Prophet.  Both 
of  these  leaders  were  murdered. 
Although  drawing  parallels  can  be  mis- 
leading, it  is  fair  to  say  that  Shiite 
Muslims  at  least  understand  the 
Christian  notion  of  vicarious  suffering — 
that  is  to  say,  suffering  for  the  sake  and 
benefit  of  another. 

Muslims  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
Islam  does  not  have  a clergy  or  a hier- 
archy similar  to  that  of  Catholicism  and 
certain  other  Christian  churches.  To 
some  extent  this  is  true,  especially 
among  Sunnis.  For  Sunni  Muslims  the 
imam  is  the  one  who  leads  the  commu- 
nity in  prayer  and  gives  the  sermon  at 
the  Friday  noon  prayer.  Imams  may  be 
more  or  less  educated — in  the  United 
States  they  are  increasingly  well  educat- 
ed. There  is,  however,  no  clear  course 
of  studies  a Sunni  must  complete  to 
become  an  imam.  While  there  is  an 
ulema,  or  group  of  learned  scholars, 
such  scholars  do  not  form  a clearly 
delineated  religious  class  in  Sunni 
Islam. 

The  situation  is  different  in  Shiite 
Islam,  in  which  religious  leaders  are 
required  to  undergo  years  of  education 
and  testing  before  they  are  recognized  as 
a mujtahid , one  who  is  able  to  “grapple 
or  struggle”  (the  Arabic  root  of  mujtahid 
is  jhd,  the  same  from  which  jihad  is 
derived)  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Koran,  the  traditions  and  the  legal  mat- 
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ters.  Lastly  we  have  mentioned  those  who  reach  the  level 
called  hojatoleslam  and  the  level  of  ayatollah.  An  ayatollah  is 
one  who  is  recognized  by  consensus  as  being  exceedingly 
learned  and  observant.  Some  ayatollahs  are  given  the  tide 
grand  ayatollah  or  Marja  al-taqlid,  which  means  “source  of 
emulation.”  There  is  normally  one  such  grand  ayatollah  in 
Iraq.  At  present  he  is  Ayatollah  Aly  Husseini  (al-)  Sistani.  In 
Iran  five  men  hold  the  tide  grand  ayatollah. 

despite  the  impression  held  by  many  in  the  West,  most  aya- 
tollahs— and  especially  al-Sistani  and  his  teacher  and  prede- 
cessor Ayatollah  al-Khoei — are  not  in  favor  of  Shiite  religious 
leaders  being  involved  in  a country’s  politics.  It  is  clear  that 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  of  Iran  and  his  successor,  Ayatollah 
Khamenei,  were  and  are  intimately  involved  in  the  revolution 
that  overthrew  the  Shah  and  set  up  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran.  Ayatollah  Khamenei  is  presently  the  supreme  religious 
leader  in  Iran  and  holds  great  political  power.  But  it  would  be 
a mistake  to  see  that  type  of  political  activism  as  a normal  part 
of  Shiite  religious  leadership.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  not. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  Shiite  leader  outside  of  Iran  is 
politically  engaged.  In  Iraq  there  is  a powerful  military  faction 
led  by  Muqtada  al-Sadr.  This  phenomenon  is  often  not  well 
understood  by  the  Western  media.  Al-Sadr  is  not  a high  level 
Shiite  religious  leader.  Although  he  is  often  called  a 
Hojatoleslam,  he  has  not  earned  the  title.  His  power  is  based 
in  the  militias  he  leads,  not  on  his  religious  training  or  title. 


He  cannot  be  considered  a religious  leader  even  remotely 
comparable  to  Grand  Ayatollah  al-Sistani. 

Given  the  demographic  situation  in  the  United  States, 
most  Christian-Muslim  dialogues  are  in  fact  Christian- Sunni 
Muslim  dialogues.  In  addition,  some  Americans  still  have  a 
very  distorted  image  of  Shiite  Islam,  which  makes  them  hes- 
itant to  seek  out  Shiite  Muslims  and  initiate  dialogue  with 
them.  Nonetheless,  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious 
Dialogue  and  several  Protestant  organizations  enjoy  very 
good  relations  with  Shiite  Muslims,  even  in  Iran.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Hojatoleslam  Mohammad  Khatami,  the 
former  president  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran,  attended  the 
funeral  of  Pope  John  Paul  II.  Likewise  the  Shiite  program  of 
theological  education  allows  for  fruitful  faculty  exchanges. 
Professors  from  the  theological  faculty  at  Qom,  for  example, 
have  been  visiting  professors  at  Catholic  theological  faculties 
in  Rome,  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Catholic  theolo- 
gy professors  in  turn  have  visited  and  taught  especially  at  the 
Shiite  theological  faculty  in  Qom. 

Americans  need  to  know  more  about  Islam  in  general 
and,  given  U.S.  relations  with  Iraq  and  Iran,  about  Shiite 
Islam  in  particular.  We  need  to  overcome  stereotypes  that  are 
caricatures  or  downright  false.  Shiite  Muslims  should  be 
invited  to  Christian-Muslim  dialogues  to  educate  Christians 
about  the  nature  of  Shiite  Islam  and  to  make  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  dialogue  that  is  unique  to  those  Muslims  who 
belong  to  the  “party  of  Aly.”  H 
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Altruism 
in  World 
Religions 

Jacob  Neusner  and 
Bruce  Chilton,  Editors 

| “A  fascinating  assessment  of  the 
; ‘place’  of  altruism  in  religion. 
Generally  perceived  as  a religious 
value,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
altruism  as  generally  defined  in 
the  West  is  either  irrelevant  or  in 
tension  with  the  fundamental  concerns  of  most  of  the  world's 
major  religious  traditions.” 

— Don  Wiebe,  Trinity  College 
University  of  Toronto 

Georgetown  University  Press  • ISBN:  1-58901'065'5  I paper  I $26.95 


Theological 
Bioethics 

Participation,  Justice, 
and  Change 

Lisa  Sowle  Cahill 

“Cahill  helps  her  readers  not  only 
to  think  in  new  ways  about  some 
of  the  issues  in  bioethics  but  also 
to  act  more  compassionately.  If 
more  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
theological  bioethics  were  to 
follow  her  call  to  engagement  and  to  justice,  there  might  really 
be  change.” 

— Allen  Verhey,  professor  of  Christian  Ethics, 
The  Divinity  School,  Duke  University 

Georgetown  University  Press  • ISBN:  1 '58901-075-2  I paper  I $26.95 
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H Fears  and  Fascinations 

Representing  Catholicism 
in  the  American  South 

Thomas  F.  Haddox 

This  innovative  book  charts  the  ways  Catholics 
and  their  Church  have  been  a presence  in  the 
southern  cultural  tradition,  offering  a more  nuanced  understanding 
of  the  changing  intersections  of  religion,  culture,  region,  and  history. 
Fordham  University  Press  • ISBN:  0-8232-2521-6  I hardcover  I $65.00 


Believing  Scholars 

Ten  Catholic  Intellectuals 

Edited  by  James  L.  Heft,  S.M. 

How  do  Catholic  intellectuals  draw  on  faith  in 
their  work?  And  how  does  their  work  as  scholars 
influence  their  lives  as  people  of  faith?  In  this 
book,  ten  leading  figures  explore  the  connections  in  their  own 
lives  between  the  private  realms  of  faith  and  their  public  calling  as 
teachers,  scholars,  and  intellectuals. 
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written  biography 
political  history.” 


A Catholic  Cold  War 

Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.J., 
and  the  Politics  of  American 
Anticommunism 

Patrick  McNamara 

“McNamara’s  thoroughly  researched  and  crisply 
is  an  important  contribution  to  American 


— Charles  R.  Morris,  author  of  American  Catholic: 
The  Saints  and  Sinners  Who  Built  America’s  Most  Powerful  Church 
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l"“‘  To  Bear  Witness 

A Journey  of  Healing  and  Solidarity 

TO  BEAR  WITNESS  Kevin  M Cahill,  m .D . 

“These  essays,  by  turns  elegiac,  lyrical,  funny,  tender, 

■ nostalgic,  and  vehemently  impassioned,  come 
together  in  an  ongoing  tapestry,  a portrait  of  a 
dedicated  physician  who  has  dared  to  make  a difference.” 

— Oliver  Sacks,  M.D. 

“A  portrait  of  a life  devoted  to  others.”  — Publishers  Weekly 
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A New  Psychological  & 
Religious  Anthropology 
In  Dialogue  with  Freud, 
Heidegger,  and  Kierkegaard 

^ ■ Ernest  Daniel  Carrere 

In  Creating  a Human  World,  Trappist 
monk  and  scholar  Ernest  Daniel  Carrere  explores  what  it  means  to  be 
fully  human.  Carrere  presents  a new  reading  and  a truly  unique 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  Freud,  Heidegger,  and  Kierkegaard.  On  that 
foundation  he  then  constructs  a new  psychological  and  religious 
anthropology  using  scriptural  themes  like  kenosis  and  Exodus  and 
elucidates  the  paradoxical  spiritual  truth  that  our  salvation  is  not  in 
escaping  our  humanity,  but  in  embracing  it. 

University  of  Scranton  Press  • ISBN:  1-58966-122-2  I paper  I $20  I 220  pp. 
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Music  & Philosophy 

Translation  by  Stephen  Maddux 
& Robert  E.  Wood 

Marcel  said  that  philosophy  was  the  continent 
of  his  work,  his  plays  the  off-shore  islands,  and 
music  the  water  that  conjoined  the  two. 
Marquette  University  Press 
ISBN:  0-87462-665-X  I paper  1 147  pp.  I $17.00 

Lodewijk  Meyer 

Philosophy  as  the  Interpreter 
of  Holy  Scripture  (1666) 

Translated  by  Samuel  Shirley 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Lee  C.  Rice 
and  Francis  Pastijn 

Condemned  by  ecclesiastical  courts  in  his  own 
day  and  at  one  time  attributed  to  Spinoza,  with 
whose  TheohgicO'Political  Treatise  it  was  twice  included  as  an  Appendix. 

Marquette  University  Press  • ISBN:  0-87462-666-8  I paper  I 301  pp.  I $35 


A Student’s  Guide 
to  the  Liberal  Arts 

Edited  by  Wilburn  T.  Standi 

“An  excellent  introduction  for  college 
level  students.” 

- Jeff  von  Arx,  S.J.,  Fairfield  University 

“.  . .a  wealth  of  information  in  a superb 
orientation  text.” 

— C.  W.  Spinks,  Trinity  University 
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Adrien  Gambart’s 
Emblem  Book  (1664) 

The  Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
in  Symbols 

A facsimile  edition  with  a study 
by  Elisabeth  Stopp 

Edited  by  Terence  O’Reilly 
with  an  introductory  essay 
by  Agnes  Guiderdoni-Brusle 
This  volume  includes  the  late  Elisabeth  Stopp’s  previously 
unpublished  study  of  the  emblem  book  of  Adrien  Gambart  (1660-68), 
an  introductory  essay  by  Agnes  Guiderdoni-Brusle,  and  a facsimile 
of  Gambart’s  emblem  book.  This  remarkable  book  was  inspired  by 
the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  (1567-1622),  and  was 
published  in  preparation  for  his  canonization  in  1665. 

Each  emblem  invites  the  reader  to  reflect  on  an  episode  from 
Francis’s  biography  or  on  one  of  his  particular  virtues.  One  emblem  is 
provided  for  each  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year  and  is  explained 
by  a meditation,  which  is  then  followed  by  seven  points  for  prayer  and 
resolution,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week. 

Stopp’s  study  offers  an  English  translation  of  the  key  observations 
made  by  Gambart  about  each  of  the  fifty-two  emblems,  while  the 
facsimile  makes  available  Gambart’s  original  French  text.  Moreover, 
the  facsimile  is  reproduced  in  color  in  order  to  convey  the  tonal 
richness  of  the  original  emblems. 
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Mixed  Doubles 


MY  PRESENCE  at  a midday 
meeting  a few  weeks  ago 
was  not  essential.  Surely, 
other  demands  on  my  time 
were  more  pressing,  but  for  some 
strange  reason  as  the  campus  carillon 
struck  noon,  even  though  I’d  be  a few 
minutes  late,  for  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son, I decided  to  put  in  an  appearance.  I 
opened  the  back  door  of  the  building  and 
noticed  that  the  sun  had  finally  reap- 
peared after  a fairly  robust  December 
snowstorm.  Before  I had  taken  10  steps, 
a wedge  of  snow  and  slush  piled  on  the 
roof  gave  way  and  dropped  five  stories, 
hitting  me  with  the  precision  of  a smart 
bomb.  It  knocked  off  my  glasses  and  hat 
and  filled  my  coat  with  snow.  I staggered 
for  a few  steps  to  regain  my  balance,  but 
I did  not  go  down.  A student  rushed  over 
to  help.  The  brick  walkway  on  either 
side  of  me  was  perfectly  clean.  Had  I 
been  five  seconds  earlier  or  later,  it 
would  have  missed  me  altogether.  Had  it 
been  a late  afternoon  meeting,  when  the 
snow  might  have  melted  and  refrozen, 
the  falling  ice  could  have  caused  serious 
injury.  Think  of  the  amazing  coinci- 
dences that  led  to  my  being  at  that  pre- 
cise place  at  that  exact  time.  Yet  on  bal- 
ance, I was  pretty  lucky.  I could  have 
been  killed. 

Match  Point  is  Woody  Allen’s 
philosophic  reflection  on  such  questions 
of  coincidence  and  luck.  Unlike  most  of 
us,  who  note  the  irony  of  life’s  many  odd 
twists  and  then  move  on,  Allen  finds  that 
random  events  reveal  a terrifying  chaos 
in  the  universe.  Even  though  a large  seg- 
ment of  the  filmgoing  public  has  refused 
to  revise  its  initial  perception  of  him  as 
“just  another  New  York  Jewish  comedi- 
an,” Allen  himself  has  over  the  last  30 
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years  chewed  over  the  question  of  order 
in  the  universe  with  the  persistence  of 
Dostoevsky.  A physicist  in  “September” 
(1987),  one  of  his  gloomiest  films, 
answers  an  inquiry  about  his  work  by 
explaining  that  no,  he  does  not  work  on 
nuclear  bombs,  but  something  far  more 
terrible:  the  realization  that  the  universe 
is  a realm  of  unspeakable  random  vio- 
lence, without  sense,  without  purpose, 
coming  from  nothing  and  returning  to 
nothing,  inexorably. 

If  the  universe  as  a whole  has  no 
meaning,  then  logically  neither  does  the 
human  person.  In  a comic  touch  in 
“Annie  Hall”  (1977)  Mien  links  the  two 
ideas  through  a 10-year-old  (an  Allen 
surrogate)  who  refuses  to  do  his  home- 
work because  he  read  the  universe  is 
expanding  and  headed  to  oblivion.  Why 
bother?  Neither  his  parents  nor  the 
rabbi  can  change  his  mind.  The  ethical 
implications  are  ghastly.  Human  actions 
have  no  value  and  thus  cannot  be  classi- 
fied as  good  or  bad.  Therefore,  no  one 
may  judge  the  moral  responsibility  of 
another  on  the  basis  of  any  kind  of  uni- 
versal ethical  principles.  Each  individual 
“creates  his  own  moral  universe”  and 
learns  to  function  within  it  with  impuni- 
ty. Some  commit  terrible  crimes  and 
prosper,  while  the  just  suffer  unspeak- 
able tragedy.  This  is  just  the  way  the 
world  functions,  and  since  an  individual 
can  do  nothing  to  change  it,  one  simply 
accepts  it  and  goes  on  living  according 
to  personal  needs  and  desires,  regardless 
of  others.  In  “Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors” (1989)  the  ophthalmologist 
who  murdered  his  mistress  and  then 
flourishes  in  his  life  of  wealth,  privilege 
and  respectability  explains  that  the  true 
horror  is  not  his  crime  but  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
or  not  he  is  punished  for  his  crime.  No 
one  cares. 

After  crossing  a long  plateau  in  his 
career,  Allen  has  come  back  to  the  ques- 


tions that  animated  his  most  productive 
period.  By  moving  the  setting  to 
London  and  its  suburbs  and  by  using  a 
British  cast  and  crew,  he  has  given  him- 
self enough  distance  to  create  the  illu- 
sion of  objectivity.  But  this  is  still 
quintessential  Woody  Allen.  Despite  the 
locale,  several  of  the  characters  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  Woody  Allen  autobiogra- 
phy. 

Allen’s  most  familiar  films  are  set  in 
his  sanitized  version  of  Manhattan,  pop- 
ulated with  smart,  artistic,  sophisticated 
people  who  constitute  the  idealized 
world  that  this  middle-class,  relatively 
uneducated  boy  from  Brooklyn  once 
strove  to  enter.  These  self-centered 
writers  and  actors  have  freed  themselves 
from  the  social  constraints  of  family  and 
religious  principles,  but  they  find  them- 
selves imprisoned  in  their  own  neuroses. 
Rarely  do  they  form  lasting  relation- 
ships, nor  can  they  take  satisfaction  in 
their  obvious  achievements.  Allen  tem- 
pers his  admiration  for  such  people  with 
envy  by  assuring  himself  they  are  thor- 
oughly miserable  in  their  success,  and 
none  are  more  miserable  than  the  tal- 
ented but  neurotic  characters  that  he 
portrays  himself. 

London  enables  him  to  sharpen  his 
social  criticism  even  more.  Here  he 
deals  with  old  money  and  traditions,  the 
supremely  wealthy  who  have  country 
estates,  shoot  grouse,  engage  in  interna- 
tional trade,  associate  with  the  titled  and 
enjoy  life’s  finer  treasures,  like  vintage 
opera  records.  Remi  Adefarasin’s  cine- 
matography and  Jim  Clay’s  set  design 
create  a world  of  rich  reds  and  golds,  of 
old  leather  in  the  library  and  mossy 
stone  in  the  formal  gardens.  Chris 
Wilton  (Jonathan  Rhys-Meyers),  a for- 
mer tennis  pro  from  a modest  back- 
ground in  Ireland,  has  lost  his  competi- 
tive edge  and  accepts  a job  as  a tennis 
instructor  in  a very  exclusive  country 
club  outside  London.  Like  Allen,  Chris 
finds  that  his  talent  enables  him  to  cross 
the  waters  (the  Irish  Sea  differs  little 
from  the  East  River)  and  crash  a world 
far  above  his  origins,  but,  like  Allen,  he 
is  not  particularly  comfortable  there.  He 
knows  he  is  an  interloper  and  fears  oth- 
ers will  despise  him  for  it. 
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The  breaks  fall  his  way,  however. 
One  of  his  first  clients  at  the  club,  Tom 
Hewett  (Matthew  Goode),  wears  his 
extraordinary  wealth  easily  and  invites 
Chris  to  join  him  and  his  family  at  the 
opera  and  then  for  a weekend  at  their 
estate.  His  sister  Chloe  (Emily 
Mortimer)  is  captivated  by  the  hand- 
some tennis  pro,  and  her  father  (Brian 
Cox),  ever  eager  to  please  his  beloved 
daughter,  brings  Chris  into  the  firm, 
where  his  future  will  be  secure  and  more 
than  comfortable. 

Chris  is  not  the  only  interloper. 
Tom’s  fiancee  is  Nola  Rice  (Scarlett 
Johansson),  an  aspiring  but  unsuccessful 
actress  from  Boulder,  Colo.  The  four 
principals  form  a matched  set  of  cou- 
ples: Tom  and  Chloe,  brother  and  sister, 
are  the  establishment;  Chris  and  Nola, 
their  intended  spouses,  the  arrivistes. 
After  several  family  gatherings,  Chris 
finds  himself  torn  between  the  two 
women.  Chloe  provides  the  path  to  a 
level  of  security  and  status  Chris  could 
never  achieve  on  his  own.  Nola,  with 
her  sensuous  beauty,  provides  excite- 


ment and  passion.  But  with  her  earthi- 
ness and  modest  background,  she  will 
never  break  into  the  Hewett  family  cir- 
cle, as  Mrs.  Hewitt  (Penelope  Wilton) 
makes  absolutely  clear  after  a third 
cocktail  one  evening.  When  the  family 
finds  a more  suitable  partner  for  Tom 
and  Nola  is  cut  out,  the  pressure  on 
Chris  intensifies.  He  will  have  to  make  a 
choice. 

Allen  builds  momentum  like 
Hitchcock  at  his  best.  As  Chris  feels  ever 
more  trapped,  he  resorts  to  lies  that 
become  transparent  to  both  women.  He 
even  ponders  murder,  but  he  hesitates. 
Even  if  he  could  go  through  with  it, 
which  woman  would  he  choose,  and 
would  he  jeopardize  his  golden  future 
simply  to  avoid  the  painful  ordeal  of 
separation  from  one  of  them?  Does  he 
have  the  sophistication  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute a “perfect”  crime?  Could  he  main- 
tain his  poise  during  a police  investiga- 
tion? Would  the  police,  with  their 
working-class  accents,  follow  form  and 
defer  to  their  social  betters,  or  would 
they  give  in  to  class  resentments  and 


pursue  those  of  wealth  and  power  with 
relish?  Does  Chris  have  a conscience  at 
all,  or  if  he  does,  is  he  capable  of  killing 
it?  What  will  happen  to  him  in  the  long 
run?  Will  his  actions  doom  him  to  a life 
of  remorse?  Allen’s  sad  conclusion  is 
that  none  of  these  questions  really  make 
any  difference.  In  Allen’s  grimly  nihilis- 
tic worldview,  there  is  no  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, only  survival. 

This  conclusion  echoes  the  opening 
shot.  Under  a colorless  English  sky,  the 
camera  focuses  on  the  top  of  a net,  while 
a ball  flies  back  and  forth  over  it  in  slow 
motion.  Finally,  the  ball  hits  the  net  and 
pops  straight  up,  and  the  camera  freezes 
it  a foot  above  the  upper  lip,  a shot  that 
reappears  in  a slightly  different  form 
near  the  climax  of  the  narrative.  The 
ball  could  drop  to  either  side,  and  the 
difference  could  mean  victory  or  defeat 
in  the  game.  Allen  cuts  away  and  refuses 
to  show  which  way  the  ball  drops.  It  will 
touch  ground  where  it  will,  by  random 
chance.  In  the  long  run,  the  outcome  of 
the  game  makes  no  difference.  It  just 
happens.  Richard  A.  Blake 


Tom  Hewett  (Matthew  Goode,  center) 
introduces  his  friend,  Chris  Wilton 
(Jonathan  Rhys-Meyers),  to  his  fiancee, 
Nola  Rice  (Scarlett  Johansson), 
in  Woody  Allen’s  new  film,  “Match  Point." 
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A Papacy  of  Dialogue? 

New  Books  on  Benedict  XVI 


BY  JOHN  JAY  HUGHES 


VISITING  ROME  in  early  1959, 
while  still  an  Anglican  priest,  I 
asked  a learned  Benedictine 
from  Belgium  who  was  prior  of 
the  monastery  where  I was  staying, 
whether  he  had  attended  the  funeral  of 
Pope  Pius  XII  six  months  earlier.  His 
reply,  an  apt  comment  on  the  style  of 
papal  liturgies  of  that  era:  “I  never  attend 
such  ceremonies.  It  is  time  wasted,  and 
not  edifying.” 

What  a change  we  have  witnessed 
since  then  in  the  institution  once  proud  to 

the  rev.  john  jay  hughes  is  a priest  of  the 
St.  Louis  Archdiocese  and  a church  historian. 


boast  that  “the  church  never 
changes.”  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  attended  the 
funeral  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  in 
April  of  last  year  and  the  mil- 
lions more  who  witnessed  it  on 
television  found  it  deeply  edify- 
ing— and  time  well  spent.  In 
their  new  books,  both  Hans- 
Joachim  Fischer  and  George 
Weigel  give  full  accounts  of  the 
funeral,  including  Cardinal 
Ratzinger’s  homily.  Weigel 
gives  the  text  in  full — fittingly 
so,  for  it  was  this  above  all  that 
got  Cardinal  Ratzinger  his  pre- 
sent job. 

That  is  an  oversimplifica- 
tion, of  course.  Fischer  and 
Weigel,  as  well  as  Laurence 
Paul  Hemming,  show  that  dur- 
ing Ratzinger’s  23  years  as  pre- 
fect of  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  while  he 
was  acquiring  the  media  image 
of  “the  Panzer  Cardinal”  and 
“God’s  Rottweiler,”  he  was 
steadily  building  a reputation 
among  the  world  episcopate  as  a 
bishop  of  deep  faith  and  person- 
al modesty,  a man  of  warmth, 
gentleness  and  unaffected 
charm — and  above  all,  a good  listener.  At 
John  Paul’s  death  no  other  cardinal  was  so 
well  known  by  his  peers,  or  knew  them  so 
well,  as  Joseph  Ratzinger.  Over  the  years 
they  had  all  visited  him  in  his  office  at  the 
C.D.F. 

The  only  one  of  the  four  authors 
reviewed  here  to  accept  the  media  cari- 
cature of  Ratzinger  is  Michael  S.  Rose. 
He  is  the  author  of  previous  books  alleg- 
ing a homosexual  takeover  of  American 
seminaries,  and  castigating  “reformists 
of  the  Catholic  Left”  for  their  iconoclas- 
tic assaults  on  the  mostly  second-  and 
third-rate  neogothic  piles  erected  by  the 
sacrifices  of  poor  believers  in  the  heyday 


of  the  immigrant  church.  In  Benedict 
XVI:  The  Man  Who  Was  Ratzinger,  Rose 
not  only  accepts  the  media  caricature  of 
his  subject,  he  glories  in  it.  He  is  confi- 
dent that  Pope  Benedict  will  put  to  flight 
once  and  for  all  those  pesky  “reformists” 
who,  as  the  shadows  of  John  Paul  IPs 
papacy  lengthened,  called  with  increas- 
ing urgency  for  a new  pope  who  would 
reverse  John  Paul’s  controversial  moral 
stands;  abolish  priestly  celibacy;  permit 
the  ordination  of  women,  gays  and  les- 
bians; accept  abortion  and  euthanasia; 
and  promote  New  Age  spirituality. 

The  rot  set  in,  he  tells  us,  under  Pope 
Paul  VI,  who  “revolutionized  the  hierar- 


Pope  Benedict  XVI 
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By  Michael  S.  Rose 
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Benedict  XVI 
Fellow  Worker  for  the  Truth 
An  Introduction  to  His  Life  and 
Thought 
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chy  through  the  elevation  of  out-and-out 
renegades  to  the  episcopacy.”  It  contin- 
ued, sad  to  say,  under  John  Paul  II, 
because  of  his  neglect  of  administration. 
Rose’s  indictment  may  contain  elements 
of  truth.  But  the  overall  effect  is  that  of  a 
distorted  reflection  in  a fun-house  mirror. 
Sections  of  the  book  read  like  an  extend- 
ed rant,  well  calculated  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  readers  who  have  had  to  be 
dragged,  kicking  and  screaming,  into  the 
postconciliar  church. 

Hemming,  dean  of  research  at 
Heythrop  College  in  the  University  of 
London  and  a transitional  deacon  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  Westminster,  shares 
many  of  Rose’s  tastes,  in  particular  his 
regret  over  the  loss  of  the  Latin  liturgy. 
His  account  of  Joseph  Ratzinger’s  per- 
sonality and  thought,  however,  is  a model 
of  fairness  and  balance.  In  Benedict  XVI: 
Fellow  Worker  for  the  Truth,  he  points  out, 
correctly,  that  with  regard  to  Vatican  II 
Ratzinger  is  not  the  conservative  people 
like  Rose  take  him  to  be,  but  a radical. 
Benedict  XVI  views  the  council  as  a 
return  to  the  church’s  roots  in  Scripture 
and  tradition  in  its  2,000-year  fullness. 
Those  who  rejoiced  at  Ratzinger’s  elec- 
tion because  they  had  accepted  the  media 
caricature,  Hemming  writes,  are  bound 
for  disappointment.  Pope  Benedict  sees 
the  church’s  role  not  as  that  of  a police- 
man, but  of  a doctor  dispensing  medicine 
for  sin  and  its  effects.  He  is  not  afraid  to 
dispute  issues  of  the  most  serious  kind, 
and  is  unafraid  too  of  disagreement. 
“Above  all  this  will  be  a papacy  of  dia- 
logue,” Hemming  concludes. 

Weigel  and  Fischer  agree.  The  latter, 
a resigned  priest  who  remains  devoted  to 
the  church,  studied  philosophy  and  the- 
ology at  Rome’s  Gregorian  University. 
He  first  met  Joseph  Ratzinger  in  1976, 
when  the  latter  was  teaching  in 
Regensburg.  Fischer,  a longtime  journal- 
ist for  Germany’s  leading  newspaper, 
preceded  Ratzinger  to  Rome.  His  friend- 
ship with  the  man  who  is  now  pope 
speaks  highly  for  both  men.  Fischer’s 
Pope  Benedict  XVI:  A Personal  Portrait 
emphasizes  Benedict’s  joy  in  life  and  in  a 
religious  faith  in  which,  from  childhood, 
he  has  always  felt  completely  at  home. 
Thanks  to  his  early  years,  Fischer  writes, 
the  new  pope  is  a “positive”  man.  He  can 
remain  tranquil  in  the  face  of  critics, 
because  he  sees  more  strongly  than  they 


do  “the  small  and  happy  beauties  of  life.” 
No  populist,  Benedict  will  be  more 
engaged  than  was  John  Paul  II  in  church 
governance  (having  experienced  at  first 
hand  the  consequences  of  his  predeces- 
sor’s neglect  of  this  area).  But  the  curial 
cardinals  know  he  will  not  interfere  in 
their  offices  or  areas  of  competence. 

Immediately  after  the  conclave, 
Fischer  writes,  the  cardinals’  tongues 
were  loosened — not  about  the  balloting, 
but  about  the  reasons  for  their  choice. 
While  they  admired  John  Paul’s  firm- 
ness, many  acknowledged  that  it  could 


seem  like  “excessive  rigidity,  even  an  old 
man’s  obstinacy.”  The  cardinals  wanted  a 
successor  equally  firm  in  doctrine,  but 
able  to  communicate  with  charm  and 
friendliness  (qualities  the  cardinals  had 
personally  experienced  both  during  their 
visits  to  the  C.D.F.  over  the  years,  and  in 
the  fortnight  before  the  conclave):  “not 
someone  like  John  Paul  who,  as  Vatican 
insiders  liked  to  put  it,  used  his  naked 
fists  to  punch  holes  in  any  walls  in  front 
of  him.”  A cardinal  from  the  South  told 
Fischer  that  they  had  been  looking  for  “a 
pope  who  would  hand  back  to  God  the 
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responsibility  for  the  world,  and  to  Jesus, 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  Church.” 

The  rightness  of  the  cardinals’  choice 
was  confirmed  by  Benedict’s  obvious 
comfort  with  a role  he  had  never  sought 
and  clearly  dreaded.  Already  by  the  con- 
clusion of  his  inaugural  Mass  five  days 
after  his  election,  Benedict  “seemed  to 
have  been  pope  forever.”  Fischer’s  book 
is  an  engaging  read.  Unfortunately  the 
translation  is  sometimes  awkward  (papal 
cassocks  that  do  not  fit  are  “unfittingly 
made”),  sometimes  simply  wrong  (“liber- 


tine” where  what  Fischer  means  is  “liber- 
tarian”). 

George  Weigel  devotes  the  first  74 
pages  of  God’s  Choice:  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
and  the  Future  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  a 
review  of  the  pontificate  just  ended,  a 
task  for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified  as 
author  of  his  magisterial  if  somewhat 
hagiographical  biography  of  John  Paul  II. 
The  real  question  in  the  cardinals’  minds 
prior  to  the  conclave,  Weigel  writes,  was 
not  Ratzinger’s  media  image  (which  he 
rightly  dismisses),  but  his  capacity  for 
governance.  Trying  to  dampen  his 


chances  of  election,  Ratzinger  himself 
told  people  during  the  interregnum  that 
he  was  no  administrator.  Cardinals  con- 
cerned on  this  score  took  comfort,  how- 
ever, in  the  belief  that  a man  so  well 
aware  of  his  limitations  would,  as  pope, 
“get  himself  the  help  he  needed.” 

Both  Weigel  and  Hemming  empha- 
size Benedict’s  affinity  for  Augustine 
rather  than  Aquinas.  He  is  the  first  non- 
Thomist  for  centuries  to  have  headed  the 
church’s  central  doctrinal  office.  It  is  not 
only  that  Augustine  was  the  topic  of 
Joseph  Ratzinger’s  doctoral  dissertation 
(“Augustine’s  Doctrine  of  the  Church  as 
People  and  House  of  God”).  Augustine 
lived  in  a world  in  which  the  glue  that 
had  held  society  together  for  centuries 
was  coming  apart,  and  the  shape  of  what 
was  to  come  was  not  discernible — a 
world  very  much  like  our  own.  If  there  is 
a strong  element  of  pessimism  in 
Augustine’s  thought  (as  in  that  of  his 
papal  disciple  today),  it  is  relieved  by 
soaring  optimism  rooted  in  unshakable 
faith  in  the  God  who  (as  we  read  in  the 
last  book  of  the  Bible)  “makes  all  things 
new.” 

The  most  enjoyable  part  of  Weigel’s 
book  is  his  diary  of  the  preconclave  peri- 
od. For  those  who  were  not  there,  he 
brings  alive  the  excitement  of  swirling 
rumors,  hopes  and  fears — and  the 
humor.  The  Latin  American  cardinals, 
he  hears,  do  not  want  a return  to  Italian 
“normality”  in  the  Vatican,  in  which 
some  curial  cardinals  treat  Latin 
Americans  as  colonials  and  cardinals 
from  the  developing  world  with  con- 
tempt. Cardinals  Renato  Martino  and 
Angelo  Sodano  have  e-mailed  lengthy 
curricula  vitae  to  journalists,  the  latter 
prior  to  John  Paul’s  funeral.  Luigi 
Accattoli,  the  leading  Italian  Vatican- 
ologist,  “has  some  kind  of  mole  inside 
the  General  Congregation  of  cardinals.” 
(Was  Weigel  envious?)  Two  days  before 
the  conclave  London’s  Sunday  Times 
“disgraces  itself  with  a heavy-breathing 
front-page  story  about  Joseph 
Ratzinger,  Hitler  Youth.”  Freed  by  the 
prospect  of  comfortable  digs  and  a good 
kitchen  in  the  Domus  Sanctae  Marthae 
from  their  predecessors’  dread  of  bunk 
beds  and  chamber  pots,  none  of  the  car- 
dinals were  running  out  at  the  last 
minute  for  a final  decent  meal. 

Two  details  remain  to  be  consid- 
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ered:  the  new  style  of  pallium  worn  by 
Pope  Benedict,  and  his  choice  of  a 
name.  Fischer  gives  the  dimensions  of 
the  pallium,  of  a size  and  shape  not  seen 
for  a millennium,  without  mentioning 
its  symbolism.  It  is  a visible  reminder  of 
something  Ratzinger  has  been  saying  for 
years:  reunion  between  Constantinople 
and  Rome  would  not  require  acceptance 
of  anything  beyond  the  common  faith  of 
East  and  West  in  the  first  millennium. 
An  even  clearer  symbol  is  the  replace- 
ment of  the  tiara  by  a bishop’s  miter  in 
Benedict’s  coat  of  arms. 

Fischer  discloses  that  on  a walk  with 
Ratzinger  before  the  conclave,  the  car- 
dinal said  he  hoped  the  next  pope  would 
call  himself  Benedict.  This  would  signal 
a desire  “to  go  behind  the  Johns  and 
Pauls  and  Piuses  of  recent  decades  to 
take  up  the  tradition  of  the  past  and  con- 
tinue it  into  the  future.” 

It  was  this  reasoning  that  caused  me 
to  start  predicting  several  years  ago  that 
John  Paul’s  successor  would  call  himself 
Benedict.  Never  for  a moment,  howev- 
er, did  I dream  he  would  be  my  old 
teacher,  Joseph  Ratzinger.  George 
Weigel  discloses  that  this  honor — and 
an  honor  it  is,  for  few  dared  to  predict 
Ratzinger  before  John  Paul’s  death — 
belongs  to  a Philadelphia  priest  and  for- 
mer staff  member  of  the  C.D.F.  who 
died  in  May  2004,  Msgr.  Thomas 
Herron.  He  started  telling  friends  in 
2002  that  his  old  boss  at  the  C.D.F. 
would  be  the  next  pope. 

Finally,  a revealing  anecdote  report- 
ed by  an  eyewitness  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  The  day  after  Benedict’s  elec- 
tion, NBC  television  broadcast  inter- 
views with  two  men  in  Rome  with  con- 
trasting views  of  the  new  pope.  The 
Rev.  Andrew  Greeley,  who  made  no 
secret  that  Ratzinger  was  not  his  candi- 
date, spoke  generously  about  Benedict. 
As  he  descended  from  the  rooftop  from 
which  the  interview  was  broadcast,  he 
encountered  George  Weigel,  about  to 
go  up  to  give  his  own  views. 
Congratulating  Greeley  for  his  warm 
remarks,  Weigel  received  the  reply: 
“I’m  trying  to  be  a good  loser.”  To 
which  Weigel  responded:  “I’m  trying  to 
be  a good  winner.” 

Is  it  going  too  far  to  see  in  this  brief 
exchange  an  echo  of  the  graciousness  of 
the  new  pope  himself?  gj 


UNDAY 


Take  care  of  your  RCIA  group 
after  Easter,  too! 


Life  After  Sunday 

Small  group  discussion  materials  for  new  Catholics 
www.lifeaftersunday.com/newcatholics 
1-800-473-7980 


Implications  for  the 
Catholic  University,  the 
Church  and  Theology 

March  26-28, 2006 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


This  is  an  interdisciplinary  conference  designed  to 

spark  intellectual  discourse  and  raise  consciousness  For  more  information(  participants, 
about  the  dynamics  of  white  privilege  as  a form  of 
racism.  The  format  of  the  conference  will  encourage 
discussion  among  all  participants  with  a view 
toward  identifying  structures  of  white  privilege 
within  the  church,  the  academy,  and  society. 


and  registration  details,  please  visit: 
www.nd.edu/~wpconf 
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The  truth  is,  they  can. 

EXPLORE  THE  ORIGINS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP  AND  IGNATIAN  SPIRITUALITY 

A STUDY  TOUR  OF  ROME 

Led  by  Jesuits  Rev.  Lawrence  Madden  and  Rev.  Jerome  Hall 
What  better  way  to  deepen  your  faith  and  your  spirituality 
than  a hands-on  discovery  of  its  roots? 

Join  Us  HEAR  what  the  beginning  teaches  for  today. 

ORIGINS  May  28  to  June  7,  2006 

FIRST  CLASS  DINING,  LODGING,  INSTRUCTION  AND  HISTORICAL  SITES 

Reserve  your  Spot  now!  The  Georgetown  Center  for  Liturgy 

centerforliturgy.georgetown.edu  or  contact 

Jeffrey  Price  at  liturgy@georgetown.edu  or  202-687-4420 
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Book  Reviews 


God  in  the 
World 


The  Cambridge 
Companion  to  Karl 
Rahner 

Edited  by  Declan  Marmion  and  Mary  E. 
Hines 

Cambridge  Univ.  Press  318p  $25.99 
ISBN  100521540453 

Many  consider  Karl  Rahner  one  of  the 
greatest  Catholic  theologians  of  the  past 
century.  Indeed,  he  has  been  deemed  a 
contemporary  father  of  the  church.  Now 
Rahner  has  the  honor  of  a volume  in  the 
prestigious  Cambridge  Companion  series. 

The  Rahner  volume  has  been  edited 
most  capably  by  Declan  Marmion  and 
Mary  Hines.  They  have  suggestively  orga- 
nized the  volume  in  terms  of 
Rahner's  spiritual,  philo- 
sophical and  theological 
roots;  his  treatment  of  the 
classic  topics  of  systematic 
theology;  his  engagement 
with  and  influence  upon 
present-day  theological 
movements;  and  the  future 
prospects  for  Rahner's  the- 
ology. 

The  editors  have  assem- 
bled first-rate  scholars  from 
North  America,  Europe  and 
Australia  to  discuss  these 
issues.  The  authors  are  discerning,  appre- 
ciative and,  when  necessary,  constructively 
critical.  Each  article  is  followed  by  helpful 
suggestions  for  further  reading.  This  fea- 
ture, along  with  the  editors’  useful  glossary 
of  technical  terms  and  an  appendix  on 
“Reading  Rahner:  a Guide  for  Students,” 
makes  the  volume  suitable  both  for  those 
well  versed  in  Rahner  and  those  encounter- 
ing this  theological  Mount  Everest  for  the 
first  time. 

A common  theme  of  most  of  the  con- 
tributors, well  articulated  in  the  opening 
essay  by  Harvey  Egan,  S.J.,  “Theology  and 
Spirituality,”  is  the  fundamental  pastoral 
and  apologetic  intent  of  all  Rahner’s  work. 
The  question  of  Christian  belief  today,  the 
effort  to  show  how  the  Christian  message 
corresponds  to  the  deepest  aspirations  of 
' uman  person,  guided  Rahner’s  writ- 


ings from  the  beginning.  Thus  the  word 
“mystagogic”  figures  so  prominently  both 
in  Rahner  and  in  his  commentators.  His 
passion  was  to  lead  men  and  women  toward 
the  Holy  Mystery  in  whom  alone  their 
hearts  will  find  rest. 

The  matrix  of  Rahner’s  theology,  as  of 
his  own  spiritual  life,  are  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  Ignatius,  the  personal 
encounter  with  the  God  who  is  semper 
major,  “ever  greater.”  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  perhaps  the  finest  introduction  to 
Rahner’s  thought  is  found  in  the  daring 
essay  he  wrote,  entided  “Ignatius  of  Loyola 
Speaks  to  a Modem  Jesuit.”  There  the 
many  themes  of  his  theology  converge 
upon  the  God-given  center  who  is  Jesus 
Christ. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  this 
Companion  is  the  clear  recognition  of  the 
Christocentric  nature  of  Rahner’s  theolo- 
gy. Rahner’s  famed  “turn  to  the  subject,” 
his  “anthropological”  turn, 
receives  its  ultimate  ratio- 
nale and  orientation  from 
his  conviction  that  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  truth  of  both 
God  and  humanity  has  been 
fully  revealed.  As  Francis 
Schiissler  Fiorenza,  in  his 
exemplary  essay  “Method  in 
Theology”  writes:  “Rahner’s 
method  is  such  that  he  does 
not  take  a secular  modem 
vision  of  humanity  and  pro- 
ject it  back  to  Christology, 
but  rather  makes  the  con- 
crete existence  of  Jesus  the  norm  for  under- 
standing Christian  existence.” 

This  Christological  norm  governs 
Rahner’s  strikingly  original  approach  to 
eschatology.  He  took  the  tired  and  unimag- 
inative neo-Scholastic  treatise  on  “the  last 
things”  and  transformed  it  into  a profound 
exploration  of  the  final  destiny  of  humanity 
and  the  cosmos.  Yet  for  all  its  speculative 
daring,  Rahner’s  reflection  always  remains 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  Christ’s  paschal  mys- 
tery, which  is  God’s  definitive  grace  and 
revelation.  As  Peter  Phan  puts  it,  in  his 
excellent  exposition  of  Rahner’s  eschato- 
logical thought,  “for  Rahner  eschatology  is 
anthropology  conjugated  in  the  future 
tense  on  the  basis  of  what  has  occurred  in 
Jesus.” 

The  best-known  critique  of  Rahner’s 
theology,  the  one  he  himself  took  most 


seriously,  comes  from  his  student  and  col- 
league, Johann  Baptist  Metz.  The  essay  by 
Gaspar  Martinez,  “Political  and  Liberation 
Theologies,”  well  illustrates  Metz’s  depen- 
dence upon  and  development  of  Rahner. 
Metz  appreciates  the  “mystical”  thrust  of 
Rahner’s  vision,  but  seeks  to  complement  it 
with  more  thematic  attention  to  the  “polit- 
ical” and  historical  contingencies  of  the 
human  condition.  In  particular,  Metz  seeks 
to  recover  for  theology  the  dangerous 
memory  of  the  passion  of  Jesus  and  the  dis- 
ruptive memory  of  the  myriad  victims  of 
history.  Martinez  concludes  his  careful  pre- 
sentation by  bringing  the  movement  full 
circle.  He  writes:  “Political  and  liberation 
theologies,  after  moving  from  Rahner’s 
transcendentality  to  history  and  so- 
ciety... retrieve  the  hiddenness  and  incom- 
prehensibility of  God,  thus  returning,  in 
their  own  way,  to  the  mystery  of  God  in 
which  Rahner  likewise  encapsulated  his 
entire  theological  enterprise.” 

The  one  disharmonious  note  I found 
in  this  fine  compilation  was  sounded  by 
Thomas  Sheehan,  in  his  essay  “Rahner’s 
Transcendental  Project.”  Despite 
Sheehan’s  impressive  philosophical  acu- 
men, he  proceeds  to  offer  a truncated 
reading  of  Rahner’s  transcendental  phi- 
losophy. Moreover,  in  the  form  of  a con- 
cluding parable  (centering  on  a family 
picnic!),  he  ventures  a reductively  secu- 
larist exegesis  of  Rahner’s  rich,  multi- 
dimensional project.  Sheehan  recapitu- 
lates his  interpretation:  “Give  up  trying 
to  transcend  yourself... remember  that 
you  need  no  faith,  no  religion,  no  church 
or  theology  that  would  alienate  you  from 
your  this-worldly  selves.”  Here  Rahner’s 
Ignatian-inspired  surrender  to  the 
Blessed  Mystery  is  therapeutically  trans- 
posed into  a California-style  exhortation 
that  sounds  for  all  the  world  like  “follow 
your  bliss.” 

With  that  lone  reservation,  I heartily 
recommend  The  Cambridge  Companion  to 
Karl  Rahner  as  a valuable  vade  mecum  on 
the  mystagogical  journey  that  is  the  theol- 
ogy of  one  of  this  century’s  greatest 
thinkers.  Robert  P.  Imbelli 

The  Reviewers 

Robert  P.  Imbelli.  a priest  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York,  teaches  systematic 
theology  at  Boston  College. 
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International  Institute  for  Clergy  Formation 

Monsignor  Joseph  R.  Reilly,  S.T.L.,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

I remind  you  to  stir  into  flame  the  gift  of  God  that  you  have 
through  the  imposition  of  my  hands.”  2 Timothy  1:6 


The  19th  Annual  Summer  Institute 

will  be  held  at  the  San  Alfonso 
Retreat  House  in  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey  June  25 — July  21,  2006. 
Attendees  can  register  for  one  to  four 
weeks.  Each  week  offers  a new 
group  of  speakers  covering  the 
topics  of  spiritual,  human,  pastoral 
and  intellectual  formation.  A 
summary  of  the  speakers  and  topics 
is  available  on  our  website.  w . ■ 


• Week  1 June  25 — June  30 

• Week  2 July  2— July  7 

• Week  3 July  9— July  14 

• Week  4 July  16— July  21 

ipieage  bitfit  our  toebatte  for 
information  on  tfje 
&ome  & gtestsit  institute 
to  be  fjelb  gfprtl  16-26,  2007 


http:/  / clergy.shu.edu 


For  additional  information  please  contact: 

International  Institute  for  Clergy  Formation 
Seton  Hall  University 
South  Orange,  NJ  07079  USA 
Email:  nifcf@shu.edu 
Phone:  973.761.9739 
Fax:  973.275.2382 
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Contemplation: 

From  Stillness  To  Right  Action 
July  17  - 21,  2006 


4/J 

Richard  Rohr 

This  retreat/workshop  will  explore  the  connection 
between  contemplation  and  the  economic,  political 
and  social  issues  of  our  times  which  are  so  often 
the  occasion  for  violence  and  conflict.  The  wisdom 
of  the  religious  traditions  has  always  sought 
a “still  point  in  the  turning  world”  that  would 
provide  a vantage  point  to  evaluate,  love  and 
serve  the  world  and  its  needs. 


SAINT 

MICHAEL’S 

COLLEGE 


GRADUATE  THEOLOGY 
AND  PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


emahoney@smcvt.edu 

www.smcvt.edu/theology 


Marquette  University 
Department  ofTheology 
Coughlin  Hall.  100 
RO.  Box  1881 

Milwaukee.  Wl  53201-1881 
(414)  288-7170 


THEOLOGY  AT 


MARQUETTE 


CATHOLIC 

JESUIT 

ECUMENICAL 


Over  the  years  the  name  "Marquette"  has  become  synonymous 
with  high  quality  graduate  education  in  Catholic  theology.  All 
programs  provide  students  with  broad  competence  across  the 
areas  of  biblical  studies,  historical  theology,  systematics,  and 
theological  ethics.  Marquette's  diverse  theological  faculty  is 
internationally  recognized  for  scholarship,  ecumenical  dialogue, 
and  service  to  the  Church  and  to  faith  that  promotes  justice. 

Programs: 

• M.A.  in  Christian  Doctrine 

• M.A.  inTheology 

• Ph.D.  in  Religious  Studies 

Areas  of  Specialization: 

• Biblical  Studies 

• Historical  Theology 

• SystematicTheology 

• Theological  Ethics 

• Theology  and  Society 

Financial  Assistance: 

• Tuition  Scholarships  jjjji 

• Teaching/Research  Assistantships  HMlH 


MARQUETTE 

UNIVERSITY 


Be  The  Difference. 


Hawkstone  Hall 
Development 
Appeal 

For  the  last  30  years, 

Hawkstone  Hall  has  dedicated  itself 
to  the  spiritual  renewal  of  clergy,  reli- 
gious, and  lay  people.  We  are  going 
to  take  time  out  for  a few  months  to 
make  essential  improvements: 
installing  a lift  to  all  floors;  disabled 
access  to  the  house,  the  chapel  and 
the  conference  room;  reconstructing 
two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  both 
en-suites,  for  those  with  special 
needs. 

The  Redemptorist  community  and 
staff  would  really  appreciate  any  help 
by  way  of  funding  for  this  essential 
upgrade.  If  you  can  help  us  in  any 
way,  please  send  your  donation  to: 

Fr  Rector  CSsR 
Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley, 
Shrewsbury  SY4  5LG 
England 

Thank  you  kindly 
for  your  consideration. 
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Master  of  Arts  in 
Catholic  Studies 


Pursue  an  advanced  course  of  study  that 
provides  a comprehensive,  interdisciplinary 
understanding  of  Catholicism  and  of  the 
Catholic  intellectual  tradition.  We  offer: 


• Full-  or  part-time  studies 

• Small  class  sizes 

• Evening  and  summer  courses 

• Study  abroad  in  Rome 

• A joint  degree  in  Catholic  Studies 
and  Law 


Applications  for  Fall  2006  due  April  1. 


For  more  information,  contact: 
(800)  328-6819,  Ext.  2-5703 
gradcath@stthomas.edu 
w ww.  s tthomas . edu/ caths  tudies/ america 


V 

University  of  St.Thomas 


Weight 

Management 

Program 

Pioneering  a mind , body 
and  spirit  approach  to 
wellness  for  today’s  clergy. 

Saint  L o u i s 

Behavioral 

medicine 

Institute 

an  affiliate  of  Saint  Louis  University  Health  Sciences  Center 

I 129  MACKLIND  AVENUE 


The  Weight  Management  Program 
of  Saint  Louis  Behavioral  Medicine 
Institute  is  the  first  intensive  outpa- 
tient program  to  address  the  unique 
health  and  wellness  needs  of  the 
religious  community.  The  entire 
Weight  Management  Program  team 
works  together  to  determine  the 
most  effective  way  in  which  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  patient  through 
group  and  individual  therapy,  med- 
ical management,  nutritional  coun- 
seling and  exercise. 

For  more  information  or 
to  enroll,  please  call 

(314)  534-0200 
or  (877)  245-2688 

SAINT  LOUIS,  MO  63110 


Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free!;  www.valtorta.com. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
i sions,  faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 

: Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 

I Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. ; 
i Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Pilgrimage  to 
| Holy  Land.  June  12-21.  Excellent  guides.  Ask  for 
flier  and  brochure:  (845)  460-3061; 

! info@bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADVANCEMENT  for  Detroit 
\ Province  of  Jesuits.  The  Detroit  Province  of 
Jesuits,  headquartered  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  seeking ; 
i a mission-focused,  experienced  Director  of 
i Advancement.  The  Province  area  includes 
! Michigan  and  Ohio  and  sponsors  two  universities, 
five  high  schools,  three  retreat  houses,  four  parish- 
| es  and  other  Jesuit  missions.  Position  involves 
leadership  and  management,  strategic  planning, 
mission  promotion  and  staff  management. 

The  Province  seeks  a well-experienced,  highly 
| creative  and  energetic  individual.  This  person  will 
; possess  good  communication  and  management 
i skills  to  enable  him/her  to  fund  and  advance  the 
Province  mission  efforts.  The  ability  to  initiate  and 
j sustain  productive  advancement  relationships, 
i demonstrated  success  in  major  fund  development, , 
i planned  giving  and  strong  campaign  experience 
i required.  College  degree  required. 

Nominations  and  expressions  of  interest  may 
be  directed  in  confidence  to  the  following:  Jim 
Riley,  S.J.,  Director  of  Advancement  Search, , 
Detroit  Province  Office,  7303  West  Seven  Mile 
Road,  Detroit,  MI  48221. 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  The  Malvern 
Retreat  House,  also  known  as  St.  Joseph’s-in-the- 
Hills,  is  the  largest  and  second-oldest  Catholic 
retreat  house  in  the  U.S.  It  is  lay  owned  and  oper- 
ated, founded  in  1921.  Well  over  one  million 
retreatants  have  participated  in  retreats  at 
Malvern;  approximately  15,000  make  annual 
retreats  here.  Located  on  125  acres  of  wooded 
countryside,  the  retreat  house  is  just  a few  miles 
from  Valley  Forge  State  Park  and  25  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  The  Malvern  Retreat  House  is  a 
place  where  men,  women,  families,  married  cou- 
ples, youth,  religious  and  clergy  are  offered  the 
opportunity  to  renew  their  relationship  with  Jesus 
Christ  through  the  retreat  experience.  We 
(M.R.FI.)  are  inviting  applications  for  the  position 
j of  Director  of  Development.  The  position  will  be 
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responsible  for  directing  the  M.R.H. 
Development  Program,  which  includes  annual 
fund  gifts,  estate  planning,  capital  campaigns, 
foundation  grants,  and  special  events.  He/she  will 
work  closely  with  the  President  and  Development 
Council  to  devise  strategies  and  programs  that  will 
strengthen  overall  stewardship  and  giving  to  sus- 
tain and  advance  the  mission  of  Malvern.  The  ideal 
candidate  is  a leader  who  is  mission-  and  goal-ori- 
ented and  a self-starter.  He/she  should  have  a min- 
imum of  3 to  5 years  of  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment field,  preferably  in  a leadership  capacity.  We 
look  for  a proven  ability  to  obtain  major  gifts, 
strong  interpersonal  skills,  a high  level  of  energy 
and  the  ability  to  communicate  the  M.R.H.  mis- 
sion, vision  and  values  to  an  existing  member/do- 
nor  base  and  prospective  donors.  A bachelor’s 
degree  is  required;  experience  in  planned  giving 
and  major  gift  solicitation  is  desired.  He/she  must 
have  outstanding  organizational  skills  with  the 
proven  ability  to  meet  long-  and  short-term  fiscal 
goals.  Excellent  computer  skills  and  familiarity 
with  planned-giving  software  will  be  helpful.  The 
ability  to  communicate,  lead,  motivate  and  inspire 
the  leadership  and  volunteer  base  to  a higher  level 
of  stewardship  and  support  for  the  mission  of 
Malvern  is  a vital  component  of  this  position.  To 
apply,  send  your  resume  by  e-mail  to:  jfitzsimmons 
@malvemretreat.com,  or  by  fax  to  (610)  640-9270. 
DIRECTOR,  PAULIST  150TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OFFICE.  The  Paulist  Fathers  are  seeking  a quali- 
fied candidate  to  fill  immediately  an  opening  for 
Director,  The  Paulist  150th  Anniversary  Office 
based  at  the  North  American  Paulist  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  position  is  for  34  months 
or  until  November  2008.  There  is  a possibility  that 
the  job  may  be  extended  beyond  this  period  of 
time  to  become  Director,  The  Paulist  Office  of 
Public  Relations,  but  this  is  not  presently  con- 
firmed, and  applicants  should  approach  the  job  in 
its  present  time  constraints  of  34  months. 

The  Paulist  150th  Anniversary  Office  has  the 
responsibility  for  directing  and  administering  pro- 
grams and  activities  designed  to  help  the  Paulist 
Fathers  celebrate  the  150th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  in  2008.  The  Director  will  report  to  the 
Paulist  Presidential  Board  through  the  Paulist 
Coordinator  for  the  Anniversary,  who  will  also 
serve  as  supervisor.  The  Director  of  the 
Anniversary  Office  will  (1)  provide  logistical  sup- 
port and  resources  for  the  various  design  commit- 
tees; (2)  serve  as  administrator  for  the  national 
event;  (3)  serve  as  liaison  for  Paulist  local  founda- 
tions and  their  individual  celebrations;  (4)  network 
with  other  Paulist  national  offices,  including 
Development,  Vocations,  Paulist  Press  and  Paulist 
Productions;  (5)  work  with  local  and  national 
media  to  provide  coverage  of  the  anniversary  and 
(6)  administer  intra-Paulist  media  such  as  Internet 
and  printed  material  to  keep  the  anniversary  a pri- 
ority during  2007  and  2008. 

The  Director  should  have  (1)  practical  and 
direct  experience  in  media,  public  relations  and 
event  planning;  (2)  a solid  understanding  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  (3)  strong  skills  in  management 
and  communication;  (4)  willingness  to  understand 
and  to  advance  the  mission  of  the  Paulist  Fathers 


in  the  North  American  church;  and  (5)  a personal 
sense  of  mission  toward  service.  Writing  and  pub- 
lic speaking  skills,  computer  skills  and  e-mail  are 
required.  Internet  Web  site  management  skills 
would  be  helpful.  Competitive  salary  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  longer  term  employment  after  the 
anniversary  completes  in  2008. 

Prospective  candidates  should  indicate  their 
interest  by  submitting  a letter  of  introduction  and 
resume  by  Feb.  15,  2006  to:  Rev.  Paul  Robichaud 
CSP,  Saint  Paul’s  College,  3015  Fourth  Street 
N.E.,  Washington,  DC  20017.  Ph:  (202)  269- 
2538;  E-mail:  paulistl50th@yahoo.com. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY.  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
FABER  CENTER  FOR  IGNATIAN  SPIRITUALITY. 

Marquette  University,  a Catholic  Jesuit  university 


located  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  in  search  of  a direc- 
tor for  the  newly  established  Faber  Center  for 
Ignatian  Spirituality.  The  Faber  Center  is  an 
endowed  center  for  the  promotion  of  Ignatian 
spirituality  among  faculty,  staff  and  administra- 
tors. Among  the  resources  it  provides  are  retreats, 
days  and  evenings  of  reflection,  spiritual  direction 
and  opportunities  for  interfaith  dialogue.  As  part 
of  Marquette’s  Office  of  Mission  and  Identity,  the 
Center  staff  works  with  other  pastoral  personnel 
on  campus  in  furthering  the  university’s  overall 
efforts  in  mission  and  ministry.  The  task  of  the 
director  is  to  create  and  articulate  with  others  a 
vision  for  the  work  of  the  Center  and  carry  out 
that  vision,  both  pastorally  and  operationally.  The 
director  will  provide  retreat,  educational  and  pas- 
toral services  for  employees  as  well  as  leadership 


Rausch  offers  hope  that  tomorrow’s 
church  will  be  a world  church 
that  reconciles  unity  in  diversity 


Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J. 

Towards  a Truly  Catholic  Church 

An  Ecclesiology  for  the  Third  Millennium 

How  should  we  understand  church?  Is  it  visible  or 
invisible,  one  or  many,  local  or  universal,  hierarchical 
or  congregational  in  its  structure,  sacramental  or  bib- 
lical in  its  expression?  Different  Christians — whether 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Orthodox,  or  Evangelical — 
tend  to  approach  these  foundational  questions 
through  the  lenses  of  their  own  histories  and  tradi- 
tions. Some  place  great  weight  on  the  Church’s 
Christological  foundations,  and  thus  on  history. 
Others  place  more  emphasis  on  the  dynamic  work  of 
the  Spirit,  with  its  capacity  to  introduce  the  new  and 
the  unexpected.  Others  see  an  original  diversity  of 
ecclesiologies,  grounding  a contemporary  pluralism 
of  confessions.  These  lenses  color  not  just  how 
Christians  see  the  church  today,  but  also  how  they 
imagine  it  for  tomorrow. 

In  Towards  a Truly  Catholic  Church,  Thomas 
Rausch,  S.J.,  draws  on  these  different  voices  to  devel- 
op a theology  for  the  church  that  builds  on  the  work 
of  the  Vatican  II,  is  ecumenical  in  its  approach,  and 
envisions  the  church  in  the  context  of  globalization. 
In  an  increasingly  interconnected  world,  Rausch 
offers  hope  that  tomorrow’s  church  will  be  a 
world  church,  a communion  that  reconciles  unity  in 
diversity. 

SO-8 1 46-5 1 87-9  Paper,  248  pp„  6x9,  $24.95 
Now  Available ! 
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Thinking  about  seminary? 
Explore  the  possibilities 
through  a virtual  portal 
to  251  graduate  schools 
of  theology. 


www.ats.edu  > member  schools 


The  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
The  Commission  on  Accrediting 


fl)  SAINT 
fjjf  MICHAEL’S 
mm  COLLEGE 


June  26  - July  7 

Forming  an  Adult  Church 
Michael  Horan 

June  26  - July  14 

The  Pentateuch 
Joan  Cook 

Invitations  to  Grace:  The  Sacraments 
of  the  Church 
Susan  Roll 

Practical  Psychology  for  Ministry 
Joseph  Clarrocchi 
Ecclesiology 
John  Galvin 


JULY  17  - 21 
RICHARD  ROHR 

Workshop/Course 

CONTEMPLATION 


July  17-  August  4 

The  Johannine  Writings 

Wilfrid  Harrington 

Identity,  Spirituality  and  Pastoral  Life 

Finola  Cunnane 

Health  Care  Ethics 

Philip  Keane 


and  supervision  for  any  staff  who  may  be  hired 
by  the  Center.  Applicants  should  have  an 
advanced  degree  in  an  academic  field.  They 
should  have  demonstrated  skills  as  a retreat  and 
spiritual  director,  including  an  in-depth  knowl- 
edge of  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  The  ability  to 
work  as  part  of  a dynamic  ministry  team  and  serve 
a religiously  and  ethnically  diverse  population  are 
also  essential.  It  is  probable  that  the  successful 
candidate  will  have  at  least  3 to  5 years  of  work 
experience  in  retreat  ministry,  as  well  as  experi- 
ence in  higher  education  and  administrative  roles. 
Interested  candidates  should  send  a letter  of 
intent,  resume  or  vita,  and  the  names  and  contact 
information  for  2 or  3 references  to  the  address 
fisted  below.  The  foregoing  materials  must  be 
received  no  later  than  Feb.  21,  2006. 
Electronically  submitted  applications  will  not  be 
accepted.  The  new  director  will  assume  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  or  about  July  15,  2006.  For  fur- 
ther information  about  Marquette  University, 
including  a detailed  job  description  for  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Faber  Center,  please  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.marquette.edu/umi.  Send  materials  to: 
Faber  Center  Search  Committee,  Office  of 
Mission  and  Identity,  Marquette  University,  P.O. 
Box  1881,  Milwaukee,  WI 53201-1881. 
PRINCIPAL.  Cathedral  Preparatory  School,  an 
all-boys  Catholic  college  preparatory  school  of 
the  Diocese  of  Erie  with  550  students  in  grades 
9 to  12,  seeks  a Principal  for  the  2006-7  school 
year,  with  the  opportunity  to  start  during  the 
current  school  year.  The  Principal  reports  to  the 
Headmaster  and  is  largely  responsible  for  over- 
seeing the  academic  programs  at  Prep  and  the 
day-to-day  mnning  of  the  school.  Applicants 
should  have  at  least  a master’s  degree  and  have 
experience  in  school  administration.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  must  have  or  be  willing  to 
obtain  a Pennsylvania  state  certification  in 
administration.  They  should  also  have  excellent 
communication  skills  and  strong  leadership  abil- 
ities and  be  able  to  work  with  Prep’s  faculty, 
staff  and  administration  in  a team  approach.  It  is  j 
important  that  the  successful  candidate  be  a 
practicing  Catholic  and  be  able  and  willing  to 
uphold  and  exemplify  the  Catholic  identity  of 
Prep  and  support  its  mission.  Responsibilities  j 
include  direct  supervision  and  evaluation  of  the  \ 
faculty,  scheduling  classes  and  curriculum  devel-  i 
opment,  including  the  integration  of  Prep’s j 
nationally  recognized  wireless  Tablet  PC  pro-  j 
gram.  Salary  and  benefits  are  competitive  and 
commensurate  with  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions. Cathedral  Prep  has  a long  tradition  of  aca- 
demic and  athletic  excellence  within  its  strong  | 
Catholic  identity  and  is  Middle  States  accredit-  j 
ed.  More  information  on  the  school  and  the  j 
position  can  be  found  at  www.cathedral- 
prep.com.  Please  send  a resume,  cover  letter, 
salary  expectations  and  at  least  three  references  j 
by  no  later  than  March  31,  2006,  to:  Rev.  Scott 
W.  Jabo,  Headmaster,  Cathedral  Preparatory 
School,  225  West  9th  Street,  Erie,  PA  16501. 
Or  send  by  e-mail  to:  headmaster@cathedral- 
prep.com. 

RECTOR  WANTED.  Malvern  Retreat  House,  also 
America  February  6,  2006 


known  as  St.  Joseph’s-in-the-Hills,  is  the  largest 
and  second-oldest  retreat  house  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a lay-owned  and  operated  retreat 
house,  founded  in  1921.  Well  over  one  million 
retreatants  have  participated  in  retreats  since 
1921;  approximately  15,000  individuals  now 
make  a yearly  retreat.  Located  on  125  acres  of 
wooded  countryside,  the  retreat  house  is  just  a 
few  miles  from  Valley  Forge  State  Park  and  25 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Malvern  Retreat  House 
is  a place  where  men,  women,  families,  married 
couples,  youth,  religious  and  clergy  are  offered 
the  opportunity  to  renew  their  relationship  with 
Jesus  Christ.  We’re  actively  looking  for  a 
dynamic,  creative,  inspiring  priest  with  the  abili- 
j ty  to  interact  with  people  of  diverse  backgrounds 
i to  join  our  growing  and  expanding  apostolate.  If 
you  have  the  desire  to  direct  a solid,  Catholic 
apostolate  with  a longstanding  history  of  growth, 
this  position  will  allow  you  to  utilize  all  aspects  of 
i your  priesthood.  You  would  supervise  our 
retreat  directors  from  around  the  United  States, 
sacristans,  confessors  and  musicians.  You  will 
j also  assist  in  the  marketing,  outreach  and  devel- 
; opment  efforts.  The  position  reports  to  the 
| President  and  requires  3 to  5 years  in  retreat  out- 
; reach  or  related  experience/commitment  to  the 
retreat  charism.  The  ability  to  communicate, 
lead,  counsel,  motivate  and  inspire  the  board  of 
directors,  staff,  volunteers  and  retreat  base  is  a 
vital  component  to  this  position.  To  apply,  e- 
i mail  your  resume  to:  jfitzsimmons@malvernre- 
| treat.com,  or  Fax  (610)  644-9270. 

RELIGIOUS  STUDIES  INSTRUCTOR.  Santa 
j Catalina  School  seeks  a religious  studies  instruc- 
tor to  become  a member  of  the  Upper  School 
; faculty.  The  position  includes  teaching  a num- 
i her  of  courses  in  religious  studies  as  part  of  the 
! school’s  general  education  mission,  including 
preparation  of  students  for  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  other 
campus  ministry  responsibilities.  The  Religious 
Studies  Instructor  is  expected  to  participate  in 
all  aspects  of  the  Upper  School.  Teacher 
; responsibilities  outside  of  the  classroom  include 
serving  as  an  advisor  to  a small  group  of  stu- 
dents, parent-teacher  conferences  and  shared 
duties  such  as  chaperoning  dances  and  leading 
service  learning  projects.  Faculty  and  students  of 
; the  Santa  Catalina  community  reside  together 
j on  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  The  school  enjoys 
the  beauty  and  recreational  potential  of  the  Big 
Sur  coast,  local  beaches  and  the  mountains  for 
j both  hiking  and  skiing.  Santa  Catalina  School’s 
residential  program  is  an  enthusiastic  and  warm 
| community  of  students  and  teachers  who  live 
i together  on  campus.  The  religious  studies 
instructor  would  assume  resident  faculty 
| responsibilities.  See  the  complete  job  announce- 
| ment  on  our  Web  site,  www.santacatalina.org- 
i /html/home/employment.htm.  E-mail:  employ- 
ment@santacatalina.org. 

SYSTEMATIC/HISTORICAL  POSITION.  Notre 
Dame  Seminary  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
invites  applications  from  an  ordained  Roman 
Catholic  priest  for  a full-time  position  as  profes- 
sor of  systematic/historical  theology.  Teaching 


responsibilities  include  two  or  three  courses  j 
each  semester,  formation  with  Roman  Catholic  ' 
seminarians  and  work  with  women  and 
men/religious  and  laity.  Qualifications:  doctor- 
ate in  theology;  Application  deadline:  April  1, 
2006.  Beginning  date:  Aug.  1,  2006.  Address 
inquiries  to:  Reverend  Jose  I.  Lavastida, 
Academic  Dean,  Note  Dame  Seminary,  2901 
South  Carrollton  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70118-4391;  e-mail:  registrar@nds.edu. 

Programs 

SABBATH  SPACE:  March  27-April  3,  2006.  An 
opportunity  for  ministers  to  refresh  themselves 
before  attending  the  Religious  Education 
Congress  in  Anaheim.  A schedule  complemen- 
tary to  REC  is  arranged.  Morning  transporta-  j 
tion  to  REC  provided.  For  information  contact:  j 
Robert  Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  i 
Development,  434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  j 
CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406; 
Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail:  rcogswell@csjor- 
ange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour 
from  NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats,  ask 
for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web  site: 
bethanyspirituahtycenter.org. 

WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE!  THE  SPIRITUAL  LEGACY  OF 
ANTHONY  DE  NIELLO:  April  6-10,  2006.  This  j 
Awareness  Retreat  invites  you  to  wake  up  to  j 
your  life  and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  you  and  j 
all  around  you.  Conducted  by  P.J.  Francis,  who  j 
succeeded  de  Mello  as  Director  of  Sadhana  I 
(India)  and  Liz  Dillon,  Spiritual  Teacher  ! 
(Ireland).  Awareness  Retreats,  Moreau 
Seminary,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Contact 
Judy  at  (574)  631-7735;  Kuzmich.3@nd.edu; 
Web  site:  www.chetana.org. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  9-June  7,  2006. 
Come  to  this  ideal  environment  for  spiritual  i 
renewal,  theological  updating  and  holistic  relax-  j 
a tion.  For  information,  contact:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  ! 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907. 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  rcogswell@csjorange.org;  www.- 
thecsd.com. 

Services 

COUNSELING  SERVICES  for  clergy  of  all  denom- 
inations by  Liz  Hulsizer,  psychologist  and  : 
ordained  Zen  priest.  For  information  call  (847)  j 
477-6967;  e-mail:  drl.hulsizer@yahoo.com;  Web 
site:  www.asinglethread.net. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfin.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-  \ 
mail  to:  adMamericamagazine.org. ; by  fax  to  (928) 
222-2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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Session  I:  June  4-10 

John  of  the  Cross 
Spirituality  of  Dialogue 
Contemplative  Living 
Moral  Vision  of  John  Paul  II 
Prayer  & Discernment  II 
Contemplation  in  Action 
Session  II:  June  11-17 
Desire  for  God  in  Literature 
Good  God!  Broken  World 
Liberation  Spirituality 
Teaching  as  Reformation 
Living  Eucharist  Today 
Hr*'  Gospel  Miracles 


tyer  Workshop 
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Letters 


imperial  Presence 

I write  to  commend  the  effort  of  Peter  J. 
Donaldson  (“A  Century  Behind,”  1/16) 
to  present  the  situation  of  poverty  and 
illiteracy  in  Burkina  Faso,  the  former 
Upper  Volta.  His  account  gives  urgency 
to  the  concerted  effort  to  “make  poverty 
history”  in  Africa.  Africans  are  grateful 
for  such  efforts  undertaken  to  alleviate 
their  travails.  The  account,  however, 
cuts  both  ways.  Let  me  explain. 

From  an  African  point  of  view  this 


account  perpetuates  the  impression  well 
described  in  Stan  Nussbaum’s  recent 
book,  American  Cultural  Baggage 
(2005) — namely,  “everyone  should 
adopt  our  values.”  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Africans  now  tend  to  read  Western 
reports  about  their  continent  with  a 
hermeneutic  of  suspicion.  The  writer 
failed  to  mention,  for  example,  that 
Burkina  Faso  is  part  of  the  historic  pre- 
colonial kingdom  of  Songhai,  with  a 
bustling  commercial  and  educational 


center  at  Timbuctu.  This  area  con- 
trolled the  famed  trans-Saharan  trade 
and  was  able  to  enrich  ancient  North 
African  potentates,  until  the  combined 
predatory  imperialism  of  France  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  Sahara  desert 
reduced  it  to  penury.  A self-confident 
civilization  was  certainly  developing  in 
this  region  before  historic  and  natural 
disasters  intervened.  There  were  no 
Great  Walls  erected,  as  was  the  case  in 
China  and  on  the  Mexican  borders  of 
the  United  States  to  hold  off  the  incur- 
sions of  European  fortune  hunters  dur- 
ing the  “scramble  for  Africa.”  More  than 
summoning  the  compassion  of  America, 
the  author  should  have  brought  French 
colonialism  to  judgment.  The  situation 
of  the  Africans  of  this  region  is  not  very 
much  different  from  the  situation 
recently  uncovered  by  Katrina  in  the 
Gulf  region  of  the  United  States. 

The  author  gets  credit  for  mention- 
ing the  initiative  taken  by  the  natives  in 
changing  the  colonial  name  Upper 
Volta  to  Burkina  Faso.  That  is  a clear 
indication  that  they  have,  after  political 
independence  from  France,  taken  their 
future  into  their  hands.  The  effects  of 
imperial  presence  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  wiped  out  overnight.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  readers  to  have  been 
told  the  meaning  of  this  new  name 
given  the  country  by  its  leaders,  just  as  it 
would  have  sated  their  curiosity  if  they 
knew  the  source  of  the  optimism  he  dis- 
covered among  the  Burkinabes  in  the 
midst  of  their  present  misery.  Without 
this  balanced  treatment,  Africans  will  see 
such  accounts  as  Donaldson’s  as  a con- 
tinuation of  the  colonial  policy  of  “the 
white  man’s  burden.” 

Luke  Mbefo,  C.S.Sp. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Grave  Crisis 

Our  church  has  a number  of  grave 
problems:  the  loss  of  Catholics  who 
remarry  outside  the  church  and  join 
Protestant  churches,  younger  mem- 
bers who  cannot  agree  or  understand 
teachings  on  sexual  morality,  the 
problematic  selection  of  new  bishops 
who  lack  leadership  skills  and  people 
skills.  (See  “Response  to  ‘A  Blueprint 
for  Change,”’  1/30). 

But  we  believe  the  lack  of  priests  is 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
AND  PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


Celebrating  Years  of  Excellence  in  Educating  for  Ministry 

SUMMER  2006 

35th  Anniversary  Conference  Week 


SESSION  ONE:  JUNE  26-JULY  7 
Richard  Gaillardetz  Foundations  of  Theology 


Daniel  Harrington,  SJ 
Kenneth  Himes,  OFM 
Lynn  Jarrell,  OSU 
Nancy  Pineda-Madrid 
Jane  Regan 


Introduction  to  New  Testament 
Moral  Dimension  of  the  Christian  Lif 
The  Church  and  Its  Law 
Hispanic  Theology  and  Ministry 
Fostering  Faith  Across  the  Life  Cycle 


POST-MASTER’S 
CERTIFICATE  IN  THE 
, PRACTICE  OF  SPIRITUALITY: 
Years  1,  2 & 3:  Colleen  Griffith, 
Rosemary  Brennan,  CSJ,  and 
Guest  Faculty 


SESSION  TWO!  JULY  IO-JULY  21 
Mary  Coloe,  PBVM 
Gustavo  Gutierrez, 

& James  Nickoloff 

Michael  Himes  Ecclesiology 

Padraic  O’Hare  Education  and  Ministry  for  Justice  and  Peace 

Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Bible 

John  Shea,  OSA  Basic  Dimensions  of  Pastoral  Care  & Counseling 


35TH  ANNIVERSARY  CONFERENCE  WEEK  JULY  IO-I4 
AND  TWO-WEEK  COURSE  - JULY  10-21 

Week  One:  Prophetic  Witness:  Catholic  Women's  Strategies  for  Reform:  Diana  Hayes,  Francine 

Cardman,  Lynn  Jarrell,  OSU,  Colleen  Griffith  & Mary  jo  Leddy  6:30-9:30  pm 

Week  Two:  Women’s  Ways  of  Knowing  God,  Body,  Earth  and  Neighbor,  Colleen  Griffith,  8:45-11:45  am 

35th  Anniversary  Conference  Day  - July  15,  2006: 

Creating  the  Church  Women  Want:  A Day  Celebrating  the  IREPM  35th  Anniversary  and  The  Evelyn 
Underhill  Spirituality  Lecture  - Featuring  Keynote  Addresses  by  Edwina  Gateley  and  Rosemary 
Radford  Ruether, 

And  including  Workshops,  Conversation  and  Additional  Events  for  Alumni/ae 


SESSION  THREE:  JULY  24-AUGUST  4 
John  Baldovin,  SJ  Sacramental/Liturgical  Theology 

Maryanne  Confoy,  RSC  Toward  a Lay  Ecclesial  Ministry:  Theology  and  Pastoral  Pract 
Bernard  Cooke  Christology  in  a Post-modern  World 

Thomas  Croome  Sharing  Faith:  A Whole  Community  Approach 

Harold  Horell  Youth  and  Young  Adult  Ministry 

Ana-Maria  Rizzuto  Personal  and  Professional  Formation  for  Pastoral  Ministry: 

Psychoanalytic  Perspectives 

Robert  Ver  Eecke,  SJ  Sacred  and  Liturgical  Dance  Study  Program 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 


IN  addition: 


Degrees  & Continuing  Education 
Generous  Financial  Aid 
Scholarships  for  New  England  Dioceses 
Graduate  Student  Housing  /T 

Online  Distance  Education  (4 

http://www.bc.edu/irepm  n 
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the  number  one  challenge  facing  the 
church.  People  are  leaving  our 
churches  because  many  pastors  are  old 
and  no  longer  have  energy  or  enthusi- 
asm. Churches  that  in  the  past  had 
two  or  three  priests  now  have  one 
priest  and  therefore  fewer  pastoral  ser- 
vices. Do  Rome  or  the  bishops  care 
about  the  thousands  and  perhaps  mil- 
lions of  Catholic  Latin  Americans  who 
have  come  to  our  country  and  who 
have  joined  Protestant  churches 
because  there  are  no  priests? 

Many  young,  healthy  priests  have 
left  the  priesthood  after  three  to  five 
years.  There  is  very  little  support  for  a 
celibate  priesthood  in  our  country 
today.  Many  people  feel  there  are  too 
many  homosexual  seminarians  as  well 
as  priests.  Mothers,  who  are  most 
influential  in  the  lives  of  their  sons, 
are  not  encouraging  their  sons  to  be 
priests.  With  the  low  birth  rate,  moth- 
ers want  grandchildren. 

Priests  from  abroad  are  undoubt- 
edly good  men  and  lovers  of  the  Lord, 
but  it  seems  to  be  rather  a common 
problem  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  cannot  understand  them  and 
either  quit  going  to  church  or  go  to 
another  Christian  church.  While  we 
speak  as  two,  we  know  others  who 
have  also  become  very  angry  with 
Rome  for  ignoring  this  crisis  and  for 
forbidding  the  bishops  to  discuss  this 
issue  under  threat  of  losing  their  epis- 
copacy if  they  do  so.  Where  is  faith  in 
all  of  this?  Where  is  their  real  love  for 
the  truth?  Where  is  there  a genuine 
humility  in  the  church  to  gather 
bright  lights  to  come  and  light  up 
Rome  with  the  spirit  of  the  Lord — a 
real  desire  to  be  prophets  and  have  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  make  a differ- 

We  call  upon  you  and  your  maga- 
zine to  ponder  and  pray  and  perhaps 
become  a true  light  of  Christ  and  call 
for  some  response  to  this  grave  crisis 
of  the  shortage  of  priests.  In  the  minds 
of  many  of  us  who  are  growing  older 


(we  are  7 1 and  67  years  old),  we  see 
no  hope  for  a celibate  priesthood,  nor 
do  many  see  it  as  a healthy  profession. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  P.  Breen 
(Rev.)  Philip  Breen 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Precious  Memories 

Thank  you  for  the  excellent  article 
“Dan  Lord,  Hollywood  Priest”  (12/12). 
David  J.  Endres  brought  back  such  pre- 
cious memories  for  those  of  us  who 
knew  Father  Lord  from  the  Summer 
Schools  of  Catholic  Action,  from  his 


pamphlets  and  his  books.  I still  treasure 
“The  Song  of  the  Rosary,”  written  in 
1949. 

Yes,  we  were  the  sodalists  who  sang 
(and  can  still  sing)  “Mother  Beloved” 
and  “An  Army  of  Youth.”  It  is  great  to 
know  that  Father  Lord  is  not  forgotten. 

While  he  may  have  been  misunder- 
stood by  some,  he  was  truly  understood 
by  those  of  us  who  loved  his  messages 
and  have  endeavored  to  five  them  these 
past  decades. 

Marie  Michael  Miller,  S.S.J. 

Elmira,  N.Y. 


A useful  resource  for  celebrating 
resurrection  throughout  the  year 


John  Pritchard 

Living  Easter  through  the  Year 

Making  the  Most  of  the  Resurrection 
We  know  how  to  celebrate  Christmas.  There  are 
parties,  dinners,  and  presents  — decorations,  cards, 
and  phone  calls.  We  even  let  Jesus  make  a guest 
appearance.  But  what  about  Easter?  Here  is  the  great 
Christian  festival,  the  turning  point  of  history,  the 
hinge  on  which  the  destiny  of  the  world  swung  open. 
And  we  don’t  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  it  except 
see  it  as  a holiday  weekend. 

John  Pritchard  writes  in  Living  Easter  through  the 
Year  that  what  happened  on  that  first  resurrection 
morning  wasn’t  just  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away  to 
let  Jesus  out;  it  was  rolled  away  to  let  us  in.  We  were 
shown  that  the  empty  tomb — the  symbol  of 
resurrection — is  available  for  us  all  to  experience. 
Resurrection  is  constantly  available.  It’s  an  open 
secret. 


Living  Easter  through  the  Year  is  full  of  ideas, 
reflections,  and  resources  on  how  to  extend  the 
message  of  resurrection  through  the  weeks  following 
Easter  and  into  the  rest  of  our  lives.  It  includes 
articles  of  accessible  reflection,  ways  to  celebrate 
resurrection  and  to  continue  the  risen  life,  worship 
ideas,  personal  stories,  poetry,  music,  art,  a group 
course,  literature,  film,  cartoons,  and  humor,  all 
designed  to  give  a variety  of  points  of  entry  to  the 
theme  of  resurrection. 

SO-8 1 46-3 1 52-5  Paper,  1 60  pp.,  5 % x 8 14,  $12.95 

Now  Available! 
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SAT  Sabbatical  Program 

fif-contained,  free  and  flexible  modules  are 
specifically  designed  to  assist  individuals 
to  integrate  theology,  spirituality,  human 
development  and  ministry  with  their 
lived  experience. 

Four-month  and  Nine-month  programs 

SAT  • School  of  Applied  Theology 
Graduate  Theological  Union 
2400  Ridge  Road  • Berkeley  CA  94709 
1-800-831-0555  • 510-652-1651 
email  satgtu@aol.com 
website  www.satgtu.org 


• Rest 

Time  • Be  Nurtured 

• Be  Free 
*'*  • Play 

• Pray 

• Share  New  Ideas 


Poetry  Contest 

Poems  are  being  accepted  for  the  2006 
Foley  Poetry  Award. 

Each  contestant  is  asked  to  submit  only  one  typed,  unpublished 
poem  of  30  lines  or  fewer  that  is  not  under  consideration 
elsewhere.  Include  contact  information  on  the  same  page 
as  the  poem.  Poems  will  not  be  returned. 

E-mailed  poems  are  not  accepted. 

Submissions  must  be  postmarked  between  Jan.  1 and  April  18. 

Poems  received  outside  the  < i 

designated  period  will  be  JL.  ^ 

treated  as  regular  poetry 
submissions,  and  not 
eligible  for  the  prize. 

The  winning  poem  will 

be  published  in  the  , j Jr 

June  5-12  issue  of  Americl^MK^/Jg^K 
Three  runner-up  poems 
; will  be  published  in  *** 

' subsequent  issues. 

|Send  poems  to:  Foley  Poetry  infest 

fr%ierica,  106  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 


ERASMUS 

INSTITUTE 


an  international  Catholic  center 
for  advanced  studies  at  the 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

SUMMER  SEMINARS 
June  10-24,  2006 

Are  you  an  undergraduate  thinking 
of  graduate  school  and  interested 
in  the  relationship  between  Catholic 
faith  and  an  intellectual  career? 

The  Erasmus  Institute  offers  two 
new  summer  seminars  that  will 
explore  contemporary  issues 
revolving  around  faith  and  reason. 

For  further  information  visit: 
www.nd.edu/-erasmus 


Application  deadline:  March  1,  2006 


www.maccsa.org 


Visit  the  Mexican  American 
Cultural  Center  (MACC) 
Web  Site  to: 

• learn  more  about  MACC  and  its 
services 

• request  the  current  2006-2008 
Workshop  & Courses  Catalog 

• shop  at  the  MACC  Gift  Shop 
and  Bookstore 


For  More  Information 
Mexican  American  Cultural  Center 

3115  W.  Asby  Place 
San  Antonio,  Texas  78228 
Tel:  210-732-2156  Fax:  210-732-9072 
E-mail:  macc@maccsa.org 
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The  Word 


Uniters,  Not  Dividers 

Sixth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Feb.  12,  2006 

Readings:  Lev  13:1-2,  44-46;  Ps  32:1-2,  5, 11;  1 Cor  10:31 11:1;  Mark  1:40-45 
“Be  imitators  of  me , as  I am  of  Christ ” (1  Cor  1 1:1 ) 


IT  IS  NO  SECRET  that  today  there 
are  deep  divisions  in  our  society  and 
in  our  churches.  This  Sunday’s 
Scripture  readings  remind  us  that 
there  were  deep  social  and  religious  divi- 
sions in  the  Judaism  of  Jesus’  day  as  well 
and  in  the  Christian  communities  found- 
ed by  Paul.  They  also  remind  us  that  in 
their  own  contexts,  Jesus  and  Paul  tried  to 
be  uniters,  not  dividers. 

In  today’s  passage  from  Mark’s 
Gospel  a man  suffering  from  “leprosy” 
approaches  Jesus  in  faith  and  asks  for  heal- 
ing. Jesus  takes  pity  on  him  and  heals  him 
immediately  and  completely.  He  then 
directs  him  to  go  to  the  priests  for  verifi- 
cation of  his  healing.  In  response  the 
healed  man  proclaims  what  Jesus  had 
done  for  him,  and  the  result  is  increasing 
popular  enthusiasm  for  Jesus. 

The  term  translated  “leprosy”  most 
likely  refers  not  to  what  we  call  Hansen’s 
disease  but  rather  to  various  skin  diseases 
that  were  then  regarded  as  infectious. 
Such  conditions  not  only  brought  physical 
sufferings  to  the  victim  but  also  caused 
separation  or  quarantine  from  family  and 
friends,  and  from  Jewish  society  in  gener- 
al. The  reading  from  Leviticus  13  pro- 
vides a vivid  picture  of  the  kind  of  social 
exclusion  that  was  imposed  upon  those 
who  bore  such  diseases.  Precautions  had 
to  be  taken.  Yet  the  biblical  directive  is 
both  understandable  and  heartbreaking: 
“He  shall  dwell  apart,  making  his  abode 
outside  the  camp.”  One  can  imagine  the 
sadness  and  isolation  that  such  persons 
had  to  endure. 

More  than  the  other  Evangelists, 
Mark  gives  attention  to  Jesus’  emotions. 
He  tells  us  that  at  the  leper’s  request,  Jesus 
was  “moved  with  pity.”  His  compassion 
was  undoubtedly  a factor  in  his  positive 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


response  to  the  leper’s  request  for  healing. 
In  restoring  the  man  to  physical  health, 
Jesus  was  also  returning  him  to  full  partic- 
ipation in  human  society  and  in  the  people 
of  God.  That  is  why  Jesus  instructs  the 
man  to  show  himself  to  the  priests  in 
accord  with  Leviticus  16 — so  that  he 
might  again  be  a full  member  of  his  social 
and  religious  community.  In  this  text  Jesus 
appears  not  only  as  a powerful  healer  but 
also  as  a compassionate  uniter  seeking  to 
overcome  separation  and  isolation  from 
God’s  people. 

Today’s  selection  from  1 Corinthians 
comes  at  the  end  of  Paul’s  long  attempt 
(8:1-11:1)  to  adjudicate  a dispute  between 
two  factions  in  the  Christian  community. 
The  dispute  concerned  eating  meat  and 
other  foods  that  had  been  associated  with 
rites  in  pagan  temples.  The  “strong”  held 
that  there  was  no  problem,  since  the  pagan 
gods  did  not  really  exist.  The  “weak”  felt 
that  eating  such  foods  indiscriminately 
might  involve  them  in  pagan  worship.  On 
the  intellectual  and  theological  level,  Paul 
sided  with  the  “strong.”  But  as  a uniter  and 
a good  pastoral  theologian,  Paul  did  not 
regard  theological  correctness  in  this  mat- 
ter to  be  the  ultimate  value.  He  was  more 
concerned  with  unity  and  mutual  respect. 

In  summing  up  his  advice,  Paul  urges 
both  sides  to  “do  everything  for  the  glory 
of  God.”  Rather  than  quarreling  over  what 
one  may  eat  or  drink,  Paul  challenged  the 
Corinthian  Christians  to  aim  much  high- 
er. He  recognized  how  easy  it  is  to  become 
captive  to  routines  and  prejudices,  to  focus 
on  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  others  and  to 
become  prisoners  of  petty  animosities  and 
squabbles.  Instead  Paul  placed  before  the 
Corinthians  the  widest  and  noblest  vision 
of  human  existence  imaginable:  “Do 
everything  for  the  glory  of  God.”  In  that 
vision  whatever  we  do  becomes  not  only 
important  and  meaningful  but  also  an 
opportunity  to  praise  and  worship  God. 

In  support  of  this  challenge,  Paul 


points  to  his  own  example  of  trying  to 
“please  everyone  in  every  way.. .that  they 
may  be  saved.”  As  an  apostle  Paul  was 
convinced  that  his  special  calling  was  to 
bring  all  kinds  of  people — Jew  and 
Gentile,  slave  and  free,  male  and  female — 
to  understand  and  embrace  the  good  news 
of  Jesus’  life,  death  and  resurrection.  His 
goal  in  pleasing  others  was  not  simply  to 
win  a good  reputation  or  personal  com- 
fort. Rather,  his  aim  was  to  bring  about 
good  things  for  others:  right  relationship 
with  God  and  fullness  of  life  in  God’s 
kingdom.  This  is  the  very  definition  of 
love:  to  desire  and  facilitate  what  is  good 
for  the  other. 

Paul  closes  by  raising  the  challenge 
even  higher:  “Be  imitators  of  me,  as  I am 
of  Christ.”  What  does  this  imitation 
involve?  It  is  not  a mere  external  kind  of 
imitation  in  dress  or  speech  or  physical 
mannerisms.  This  imitation  must  be  deep- 
er and  more  spiritual.  Paul  himself  has 
provided  us  with  some  clues.  To  imitate 
both  Christ  and  Paul  is  to  do  everything 
for  the  glory  of  God,  to  desire  and  work 
for  the  good  of  others  and  to  live  out  the 
ideals  and  values  that  Jesus  exemplified 
and  Paul  made  his  own.  Those  who 
embrace  this  challenge  will  turn  out  to  be 
uniters,  not  dividers. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Are  there  conflicts  in  your  family, 
church  or  community  that  need  heal- 
ing? What  can  you  do  to  be  a uniter 
rather  than  a divider? 

• What  does  imitation  of  Christ  and  of 
Paul  mean  for  you?  What  forms  might 
it  take? 

• Do  you  ever  begin  the  day  by  pray- 
ing that  all  your  thoughts  and  actions 
may  be  “for  the  glory  of  God?”  What 
difference  does  it  make? 
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Fordham  University’s  Graduate  School  of  Religion  and  Religious  Education  cultivates  leaders  through 
masters  and  doctoral  programs  in  religious  education,  spirituality,  pastoral  counseling  and  spiritual  care. 
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Jesuit 

Education 


n the  previous  Of  Many  Things  col- 
umn (4/24),  Father  Jim  McDermott 
remarked  how  Easter,  after  the  extend- 
ed observance  of  Lent,  can  seem  to 
come  and  go  with  barely  any  impact  on 
believers.  Because  it  demands  more  of  us, 
Lent  seems  to  draw  our  attention  more  dra- 
matically. I have  a different  take  on  the  sea- 
sons. It  seems  to  me  that  the  seven  weeks  the 
liturgical  year  assigns  to  the  Easter  season, 
culminating  in  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  imply 
that  the  work  of  the  feast,  like  that  of  Lent,  is 
not  done  in  a single  day.  On  Easter  Sunday 
our  faith,  like  the  disciples’,  has  only  just 
begun  to  grow.  If  Lent  purges  us  of  sin,  then 
week  by  week  the  Easter  season  elicits  faith 
from  our  hearts.  Like  doubting  Thomas,  the 
hesitant  Peter  and  the  grieving  Mary,  we  all 
need  to  grow  in  faith  in  Jesus  and  the  power 
of  his  resurrection.  The  weeks  of  Easter  are 
intended  to  foster  that  Easter  faith. 

Sometimes,  however,  I wonder  whether 
in  the  contemporary  church  the  insistence 
on  truth  has  dulled  our  sense  of  faith  as  a 
personal  engagement  with  the  mystery  of 
God.  Faced  with  moral  and  religious  rela- 
tivism, we  make 
appeals  to  the 
truth  of  the  faith 
to  bolster  church 
teaching  in  the 
hearts  of  wavering  Catholics  and  to  chal- 
lenge an  unbelieving  world.  There  is  a right- 
ness in  these  appeals.  In  the  person  of  Jesus 
and  the  pattern  of  his  life,  the  truth  of 
human  existence  has  been  revealed.  He  is 
the  truth  for  which  people  yearn,  and  cradle 
Catholics,  as  much  as  anyone,  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  light  he  bestows  on  our 
existence  before  God.  The  Catholic  tradi- 
tion, moreover,  has  always  affirmed  the 
compatibility  of  faith  and  reason.  Augustine 
and  Anselm  regarded  theology  as  “faith 
seeking  understanding.”  Aquinas  taught  that 
the  existence  and  nature  of  God  (the  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  for  example)  could  be 
known  by  natural  reason.  Yet  too  much 
insistence  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  faith 
may  obscure  its  riskiness  and  uncertainty. 

St.  Paul  contrasted  knowing  by  faith  with 
knowing  by  sight  (2  Cor  5:7).  The  Letter  to 
the  Hebrews  defined  faith  as  “the  assurance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things 
not  seen”(ll:l).  In  St.John’s  Gospel  (20:29), 
Jesus  blesses  “those  who  have  not  seen  and 
v et  believe.”  C.  S.  Lewis,  in  his  science  fic- 
tion  novel  Perelandra,  captured  the  venture 
faith  in  an  oceanic  metaphor.  At  sunset 
anet’s  inhabitants  had  to  leave  dry  land 
urow  themselves  into  the  sea.  There  in 


the  darkness  they  had  to  trust  themselves  to 
unseen  forces  to  keep  them  alive  till  morn- 
ing’s light.  So  in  faith  we  place  ourselves  in 
God’s  hands,  not  knowing  where  he  will 
lead  us.  We  can  be  sure  only  that  God  will 
change  our  fives.  Holding  to  the  truth,  by 
contrast,  can  be  like  clinging  to  Perelandra’s 
rocks  rather  than  abandoning  ourselves  to 
the  sea.  Adhering  to  a system  of  truths  can 
hinder  us  from  an  encounter  with  God  that 
shatters  the  narrow  boundaries  of  self  and 
opens  us  to  the  seas  of  transcendence. 

Acknowledging  the  limits  of  the  intellect, 
even  in  the  service  of  faith,  Karl  Rahner 
prayed:  “Knowledge  seems  to  me  a pain- 
killing  drug  that  I have  to  take  repeatedly 
against  the  boredom  and  desolation  of  my 
heart....  All  it  can  give  me  is  words  and  con- 
cepts, which  perform  the  middleman’s  ser- 
vice of  expressing  and  interpreting  reality  to 
me  but  can  never  still  my  heart’s  craving  for 
the  reality  itself....  Truly,  my  God,  mere 
knowing  is  nothing.  All  it  can  give  is  the  sad 
realization  of  its  own  inadequacy” 

( Encounters  With  Silence). 

The  desire  for  certainty  in  the  form  of 
truth  statements 
often  manifests 
our  unwillingness 
to  accept  the 
mystery  intrinsic 
to  faith.  It  yields  not  just  spiritual  dissatisfac- 
tion, but  corruption  of  mind  and  weakening 
of  spirit.  Intellectually  it  can  give  rise  to  fun- 
damentalism, thought-policing  based  on 
abbreviated  catechetical  formulas,  deprecia- 
tion of  theology  and  misconstrual  of  tradi- 
tion. 

Spiritually,  a misplaced  preoccupation 
with  truth  tends  to  infantilize  its  victims.  It 
inhibits  religious  growth  and  is  threatened 
by  growth  in  others.  It  narrows  the  religious 
affections  and  becomes  fixated  instead  on 
talismans  of  orthodoxy.  In  prayer,  it  is  com- 
fortable only  with  rote  formulas.  It  can  puff 
people  up  with  spiritual  pride  at  being  the 
faithful  party  in  the  church.  It  is  frightened 
at  the  free  movement  of  the  Spirit  and 
recoils  at  the  surprises  of  grace. 

When  we  place  our  trust  in  Christ  and 
follow  him,  we  can  be  sure  there  will  be  sur- 
prises ahead.  As  we  move  toward  Pentecost, 
the  liturgical  cycle  should  lead  us  to  a 
stronger,  more  venturesome  faith.  Like 
Peter,  we  should  be  able  to  say,  “Lord,  you 
know  I love  you.”  If  our  faith  has  matured 
these  seven  weeks,  we  will  hear  the  Lord  say, 
“Follow  me,”  and,  like  Peter,  we  too  may 
“be  led  where  [we]  do  not  want  to  go”  (John 
21:18).  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorials 


Immigration  Reform  on  Hold 


Massive  rallies  around  the  country 

demonstrate  a groundswell  of  popular 
opinion  pressing  for  comprehensive 
immigration  reform.  Encouraged  by 
the  church,  these  have  been  peaceful 
events  by  primarily  hardworking,  family-oriented  people. 
The  demonstrators  want  to  see  undocumented  people 
given  the  opportunity  to  move  toward  eventual  citizenship 
through  legitimate  channels  and  come  out  of  the  shadows. 

Before  Congress  adjourned  for  its  Easter  recess,  it 
looked  as  though  a compromise  bill — the  Comprehensive 
Immigration  Reform  Act  of  2006 — might  result  in  just 
such  needed  reform.  The  bill  would  have  offered  a path  to 
eventual  citizenship  for  many  of  the  estimated  10  million 
undocumented  people  in  the  United  States.  Right  up  to 
April  7,  a compromise  by  the  two  sides  of  the  debate 
seemed  possible. 

What  are  these  two  sides?  Those  on  the  enforcement 
side  have  persisted  in  promoting  ever  stricter  measures 
that  would  go  so  far  as  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a 700- 
mile-long  fence  on  the  Mexican  border.  In  addition,  the 
bill  by  F.  James  Sensenbrenner  Jr.,  Republican  of 
Wisconsin,  passed  by  the  House  in  December  would  make 
undocumented  persons  in  the  United  States  de  facto 
felons  and  could  lead  to  the  imposition  of  criminal  sanc- 
tions upon  those  who  assist  them,  including  church  work- 
ers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  debate  stand  those  who  recog- 
nize that  immigrant  workers  are  an  economic  necessity. 
During  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  testimony  on  July  26, 
2005,  in  support  of  comprehensive  immigration  reform, 
Bishop  Gerald  Barnes,  chair  of  the  Committee  on 
Migration  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Bishops  Conference,  noted 
that  over  half  the  agricultural  labor  force  is  undocumented 
and  subject  to  abuse  and  exploitation.  Even  under  our  pre- 
sent system,  increasing  numbers  of  persons  are  being 
deported — many  of  them  summarily — a situation  that  has 
led  to  the  breakup  of  families  that  in  many  cases  are  made 
up  of  children  who  are  citizens,  born  in  the  United  States, 
one  or  both  of  whose  parents  are  undocumented. 

The  bipartisan  compromise  offered  hope  that  undocu- 
mented people  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  five 
years  or  more  could — under  certain  conditions — work  for 
another  five  and  then  apply  for  legal  permanent  status 
without  leaving  the  country.  A second  group,  here  two  to 
five  years,  could  receive  temporary  visas  to  work,  but 


would  have  to  leave  the  country  and  return  through  a port 
of  entry,  such  as  El  Paso,  within  three  years.  They  would 
be  able  to  apply  for  green  cards  in  eight  to  ten  years.  The 
third  group,  in  the  United  States  for  two  years  or  less, 
would  need  to  return  home;  but  even  these  could  apply  for 
a temporary  work  visa  from  there. 

The  compromise  bill,  however,  included  several  nega- 
tive provisions.  Among  them  were  expansions  of  the  expe- 
dited removal  process  and  greater  use  of  detention,  as  well 
as  the  provision  in  the  House  bill  that  would  make  unlaw- 
ful presence  here  itself  a crime.  Additionally,  state  and 
local  enforcement  of  immigration  laws  would  be  institu- 
tionalized. The  latter  procedure  is  already  in  place  in  two 
states,  Alabama  and  Florida.  There  agreements  have  been 
made  with  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  to  dep- 
utize police  officers  to  enforce  immigration  laws. 

Other  punitive  measures  unrelated  to  the  compromise 
bill  increasingly  come  to  the  fore.  An  especially  mean-spir- 
ited one  is  a provision  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  meant 
to  prevent  the  “theft”  of  Medicaid  benefits  by  undocu- 
mented people.  Those  making  use  of  Medicaid — the 
health  insurance  of  the  poor — will  be  obliged  as  of  July  1 
to  show  proof  of  their  American  citizenship  by  producing 
birth  certificates,  passports  or  similar  documents.  This 
provision  will  affect  not  only  undocumented  immigrants, 
however,  but  also  millions  of  Americans  who  lack  such 
documents,  especially  elderly  poor  people. 

SOME  ADVOCATES  OF  POSITIVE  IMMIGRATION  REFORM  See  Such 

measures  as  a deliberate  strategy  meant  to  make  the  lives 
of  undocumented  persons  so  burdensome  that  many  will 
opt  to  return  to  their  own  countries  of  their  own  accord. 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Sensenbrenner  bill.  Donald 
Kerwin,  executive  director  of  the  Catholic  Legal 
Immigration  Network,  pointed  out  to  America  that  “the 
more  appropriate  strategy  would  be  to  work  toward 
incorporating  undocumented  people  into  our  country.” 
The  Senate,  once  it  reaches  the  conferencing  stage  with 
regard  to  the  House  bill,  should  keep  this  latter  goal  in 
mind  as  both  houses  look  toward  the  November  elec- 
tions. The  enforcement-only  members  of  Congress  are  at 
least  showing  signs  of  realizing  that  the  huge  voting 
block  represented  by  the  rallies  can  be  lost  to  them  if 
their  position  does  not  move  more  in  the  direction  of 
comprehensive  and  fair  immigration  reform.  That  is  the 
proper  direction. 
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The  Worst  of  All  Options 


The  investigative  reporter  Seymour 
Hersh  broke  the  story  just  as  Iran’s 
President  Mahmoud  Ahmadinejad 
announced  that  his  country  had  succeeded 
in  enriching  uranium.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration, Hersh  wrote,  is  planning  a preventive  military 
attack  against  Iran,  possibly  with  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  to  block  the  Iranians’  quest  for  nuclear  weapons 
(The  New  Yorker,  4/17).  President  Bush  responded  with  a 
nondenial  denial.  The  story  was  “speculation,”  he  said. 

But  U.S.  military  analysts  and  British  war  planners 
familiar  with  the  effort  confirmed  that  such  a plan  is  prob- 
ably already  in  the  “operational”  stage.  That  is,  prepara- 
tions are  already  underway  to  put  the  plan  into  effect. 

Citing  the  maxim  “Fool  me  once,  shame  on  you.  Fool 
me  twice,  shame  on  me,”  Joseph  Cirincione  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  argued  that 
because  the  administration’s  behavior — denying  warlike 
intentions  while  pursuing  a military  agenda — followed  the 
pattern  it  used  in  advance  of  the  invasion  of  Iraq,  the 
prospect  of  an  attempted  knockout  blow  against  the 
Iranian  nuclear  program  is  very  real.  After  the  debacle  in 
Iraq,  one  would  think  the  administration  would  have  bet- 
ter sense.  But,  as  if  possessed  by  folly,  it  appears  ready  to 
take  the  military  option. 

Military  action  is  the  worst  possible  alternative,  espe- 
cially if  it  involves  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  A 
million  or  more  people  might  die  in  such  a bombing  cam- 
paign. Furthermore,  war  gamers  conclude  there  is  no  way 
to  win  in  the  sense  of  eliminating  Iran’s  nuclear  potential. 
Buried  below  ground  and  shielded  in  population  centers, 
the  system  is  already  so  vast  and  so  well  protected  that  it 
virtually  insures  the  program’s  resumption  even  after  an 
attack.  Such  an  assault  would  likewise  stir  anti-American 
sentiment  in  the  Muslim  world  and  provide  an  incentive 
for  terrorism  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

Finally,  if  tactical  nuclear  weapons  were  used,  U.S. 
attempts  to  deprive  Iran  of  nuclear  capability  would  appear 
hypocritical  in  the  extreme,  since  the  United  States  is  the 
only  nation  ever  to  have  used  atomic  weapons.  Such  an 
attack  would  also  very  likely  turn  Iran  into  a pariah  state, 
supplying  others  with  a pretext  to  brand  the  United  States 
a threat  to  international  peace.  Most  disturbing  is  the  view 
of  some  military  analysts  that  the  Pentagon — in  an  act 
that,  if  carried  out,  can  only  be  described  as  pure  wicked- 
ness— would  not  have  leaked  word  about  the  possible 


deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  unless  some  there  wanted 
to  break  the  taboo  against  their  use.  All  in  all,  a military 
attack  on  Iran  is  a nightmare  scenario  that  ought  to  be 
resisted  in  the  strongest  possible  way  by  the  whole 
American  public. 

What  is  the  alternative?  The  likelihood  that  diplomacy 
will  succeed  in  the  short  run  is  low.  Nuclear  proliferation 
is  only  the  latest  in  a series  of  grievances  dividing  the  two 
sides.  Since  the  C.I.A.  plot  to  overthrow  Iranian  Prime 
Minister  Mohammed  Mossadegh  in  1953,  through  more 
than  two  decades  of  support  for  the  Shah,  the  hostage  cri- 
sis of  1978-80  and  the  nearly  30  years  of  severed  diplomat- 
ic relations,  the  hostility  between  the  two  sides  has  repeat- 
edly revived  itself.  We  will  probably  have  to  live  with  an 
Iranian  bomb,  just  as  we  have  done  with  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  other  adversaries. 

Any  medium-  or  long-term  solution  will  certainly 
involve  negotiation.  The  Europeans  were  right  to  attempt 
to  broker  an  agreement,  but  talks  were  bound  to  fail  in  the 
absence  of  the  United  States.  Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar, 
the  Republican  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  was  likewise  justified  in  proposing  bilateral 
talks  on  a range  of  issues.  While  diplomacy  will  probably 
not  prevent  the  development  of  an  Iranian  bomb,  it  will 
prepare  the  way  for  more  stable  U.S. -Iran  relations;  and 
after  the  Bush  administration’s  belligerence  and  criminal 
neglect  of  the  nonproliferation  regime,  it  can  open  a path 
toward  nuclear  sanity. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  ARMS  CONTROL  POLICIES  are  Calami- 

tous.  If  there  is  a danger  of  a bomb  in  the  hands  of  terror- 
ists, it  comes  from  Pakistan,  a proven  proliferator.  The  net- 
work led  by  the  father  of  the  Pakistani  bomb,  A.  Q.  Khan, 
was  the  source  of  weapons  technology  and  expertise  for 
Iran,  South  Korea  and  Libya.  But  the  administration  turned 
its  back  on  Pakistan’s  lenient  treatment  of  Professor  Khan,  a 
national  hero.  It  is  an  open  secret,  moreover,  that  Pakistan’s 
intelligence  services,  or  at  least  significant  elements  in  them, 
maintain  their  support  of  terrorists,  especially  the  resurgent 
Taliban.  If  there  is  to  be  a hard-headed  confrontation  over 
nuclear  weapons,  it  ought  to  be  with  Pakistan.  But  where 
nuclear  weapons  are  concerned,  armed  confrontation  is  not 
the  way  to  proceed.  What  is  needed  is  slow,  patient  cultiva- 
tion of  ties  that  reduce  tensions,  address  grievances,  nourish 
relationships  and  diminish  incentives  for  possessing  the 
bomb.  That  applies  especially  to  Iran. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Archbishop  Calls  for  More 
Spanish-Language  Radio 

Archbishop  Elden  F.  Curtiss  of  Omaha 
has  encouraged  his  fellow  U.S.  bishops 
to  develop  Spanish-language  Catholic 
radio  stations  as  a way  of  reaching 
Hispanic  Catholics.  With  the  Hispanic 
population  growing  rapidly  in  the 
United  States,  many  dioceses  face  diffi- 
culty finding  enough  Spanish-speaking 
priests,  staff  and  volunteers,  he  said  in  a 
March  letter  to  the  country’s  bishops. 
Spanish-language  Catholic  radio  is  “an 
impressive  and  overlooked  means”  of 
reaching  Hispanics,  he  said.  It  can  help 
teach  about  religion  and  provide  practi- 
cal information  about  accessing  social 
services,  he  added.  Archbishop  Curtiss 
invited  bishops  to  attend  a breakfast  on 
June  16,  during  their  annual  spring 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  to  learn  more 
about  how  to  start  a radio  station  and 
how  to  find  Catholic  programming  in 
Spanish.  The  breakfast  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Catholic  Radio  Associ- 
ation’s episcopal  advisory  board. 
Archbishop  Curtiss  is  the  board’s  chair- 


Less  Independence  for 
Franciscans  at  Assisi 

The  Franciscan  sanctuary  of  Assisi,  long 
a haven  of  pilgrimage,  prayer  and  social 
activism,  has  found  its  independence 
curbed  under  Pope  Benedict  XVI. 
Inspired  by  the  life  of  St.  Francis  and 
the  interfaith  outreach  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  the  Franciscan  friars  of  Assisi 
sponsored  a series  of  interreligious 
prayer  meetings,  peace  marches  and 
conferences  on  social  justice  over  the 
last  25  years.  The  guests  included 
Buddhist  monks  and  Muslim  imams, 
antiglobalization  activists  and  death 
penalty  opponents  and  a great  number 
of  politicians.  The  deputy  prime  minis- 
ter of  Iraq  at  the  time,  Tariq  Aziz,  who 
is  a Christian,  lit  a candle  of  peace  in 
Assisi  shortly  before  the  United  States 
invaded  his  country  in  2003. 

Seven  months  after  his  election,  Pope 
Benedict  issued  a one-page  document 
that  gave  the  local  bishop  and  the  Italian 
bishops’  conference  control  over  all  pas- 


toral activities  of  Franciscans  in  Assisi. 
Later  he  named  a papal  delegate  to  keep 
closer  ties  with  the  friars. 


Some  Surprising  Numbers 
About  Illegal  Immigrants 

Amid  the  enthusiastic  rallies  and  dueling 
politicians’  rhetoric  about  immigration 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  recent  demo- 
graphic analyses  and  opinion  polls  put 
the  debate  into  numerical  perspective. 
Among  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
data  are  that  the  nation’s  illegal  immi- 
grants include  many  families  in  complex 
situations,  and  that  the  opinions  of 
Americans  on  the  subject  do  not  line  up 
easily  into  neat  rows. 

Some  of  the  demographic  information 
may  surprise  people  who  think  the  illegal 
immigrant  population  consists  largely  of 
single  young  men.  About  36  percent,  or 
2.3  million,  of  the  estimated  11  million  to 
12  million  illegal  immigrants  are  single 
men  with  no  children;  another  12  per- 
cent, or  740,000,  are  single  women  with 
no  children.  About  540,000,  or  9 percent, 
are  couples  without  children.  According 
to  an  analysis  of  census  data  by  the  Pew 
Hispanic  Center,  the  other  41  percent  or 
so  break  down  into  an  assortment  of 
“mixed  status”  families,  in  which  parents 
are  not  in  the  United  States  legally. 
Those  “mixed  status”  categories  include 
1.5  million  families  in  which  all  the  chil- 
dren are  U.S.  citizens,  but  at  least  one 
parent  is  in  the  country  illegally;  630,000 
families  in  which  all  the  children  are  also 
in  the  United  States  without  legal  papers; 
and  460,000  families  in  which  some 
minor  children  are  U.S.  citizens  and  oth- 
ers are  not. 

Health  Group  Head  Sees 
Promise  in  New  Law 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  a 
new  Massachusetts  law  will  succeed  in  its 
goal  of  providing  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  nearly  everyone  in  the  common- 
wealth by  July  2007,  the  president  and 
C.E.O.  of  the  Catholic  Health  Associ- 
ation said  she  is  “immensely  impressed” 
that  the  Legislature  took  on  the  difficult 
issue  of  universal  health  care.  Sister  Carol 
Keehan,  of  the  Daughters  of  Charity, 


who  heads  the  association,  said  the  move 
to  find  creative  solutions  to  the  health 
care  crisis  is  “long  overdue”  and  must  be 
imitated  around  the  country  and  in 
Washington.  “Every  person  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  better  off  if  more  people  are 
insured,”  she  said  in  a telephone  inter- 
view on  April  17  with  Catholic  News 
Service.  Those  with  good  health  insur- 
ance and  those  who  contribute  to  their 
employees’  insurance  will  see  the  rise  in 
health  care  costs  slowed,  while  those 
without  insurance  will  get  coverage  and 
will  no  longer  delay  treatment  because  of 
worries  over  costs.  “It’s  too  new  to  know 
if  it’s  the  right  model,”  she  added,  “but 
we  need  to  make  this  a priority.  We  all 
have  to  do  something.”  Gov.  Mitt 
Romney  of  Massachusetts  signed  the 
health  insurance  reform  bill  into  law  on 
April  12. 

Catholic  Author  Muriel 
Spark  Dies  at  88  in  Italy 

The  Catholic  novelist  Muriel  Spark, 
author  of  The  Prime  of  Miss  Jean  Brodie 
and  more  than  20  other  books,  died  on 
April  1 3 in  a hospital  in  Florence,  Italy. 
She  was  88.  Her  funeral  took  place  on 
April  1 5 in  the  Tuscan  town  of  Civitella 
della  Chiana,  where  Spark  had  lived  for 
almost  three  decades. 

Spark,  who  became  a Catholic  in  1954, 
received  the  2001  Campion  Award,  given 


The  Scottish-born  novelist  Muriel  Spark  listens 
to  speeches  in  her  honor  after  receiving  the 
1997  David  Cohen  British  Literature  Prize  dur- 
ing a ceremony  in  London. 
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annually  to  a noted  Christian  person  of 
letters  by  the  Catholic  Book  Club,  a sub- 
sidiary of  America  Press.  A working  jour- 
nalist, editor  and  biographer,  Spark  did 
not  publish  any  novels  until  she  was  39, 
three  years  after  she  became  Catholic. 

Her  first  novel,  The  Comforters  (1957), 
was  inspired  by  her  studies  on  the  Book 
of  Job,  according  to  a BBC  Web  site. 
“Several  critics  agree  that  her  religious 
conversion  was  the  central  event  of  her 
life,”  the  BBC  said  of  Spark.  In  1961  she 
published  her  most  famous  work,  The 
Prime  of  Miss  Jean  Brodie,  the  story  of  a 
charismatic  teacher  and  her  influence  on 
a group  of  favorite  girls. 

Memphis  Bishop  Wins 
N.C.E.A.  Award 

Bishop  J.  Terry  Steib  of  Memphis, 

Term.,  won  the  National  Catholic 
Educational  Association’s  2006  John  F. 
Meyers  Award.  The  award  is  presented  to 
a person  who  has  supported  Catholic 
education  on  a national  level  through 
such  contributions  as  development,  pub- 
lic relations,  scholarship  programs  or 
government  relations.  He  received  a 
standing  ovation  on  April  18  from  5,000 
delegates,  who  were  in  Atlanta  for  the 

N. C.EA’s  103rd  annual  convention,  for 
reopening  long-closed  Catholic  schools 
and  establishing  new  ones  in  Memphis’s 
inner  city  since  1999.  Called  jubilee 
schools  because  the  Catholic  Church  was 
about  to  celebrate  a jubilee  year  in  2000, 
the  seven  schools  educate  about  1,000 
Memphis  children.  In  January  of  this 
year,  Bishop  Steib  announced  that  an 
eighth  school  will  be  built  and  said  the 
fund  to  support  them  had  reached  $44 
million.  “I’m  here  because  of  a lot  of 
help,”  Bishop  Steib  said  in  accepting  his 
award,  citing  the  students,  teachers, 
administrators  and  volunteers  who  make 
the  jubilee  schools  work. 

Boston  Archdiocese  in 
'Dire’  Financial  Shape 

Boston’s  Cardinal  Sean  P.  O’Malley, 

O. FM.Cap.,  called  the  archdiocesan 
financial  condition  “dire”  on  April  19  as 
he  unveiled  audited  disclosure  reports 
showing  a $46  million  deficit  for  the  18- 
month  period  ending  June  30,  2005.  “It  is 


quite  obvious  that  the  situation  is 
urgent,”  putting  programs  and  ministries 
at  risk,  Cardinal  O’Malley  said  at  a news 
conference  held  to  release  the  financial 
disclosure  reports  and  an  archdiocesan 
fiscal  recovery  plan.  Also  announced  were 
plans  to  cut  the  deficit  that  include  elimi- 
nating 50  positions,  consolidating  or 
merging  programs,  selling  more  property 
and  making  efforts  to  increase  fundrais- 
ing. “I  don’t  think  there  are  any  quick 
fixes  but  we  are  poised  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing and  hopefully  our  fundraising  efforts 
will  continue  to  generate  the  kind  of  cap- 
ital we  need,”  the  cardinal  said  at  the 
news  conference  held  at  fit.  John’s 
fieminary  in  Brighton.  He  expressed 
hope  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
financial  transparency  he  made  last 
October  will  restore  trust  in  the  archdio- 
cese. 

Egypt’s  Christian 
Communities  Threatened 

Recent  stabbings  and  violence  against 
Egypt’s  Christian  community  raise  ques- 
tions about  their  rights  as  a minority,  said 
a Coptic  Orthodox  journalist.  Youssef 
Sidhom,  editor  in  chief  of  Watani,  a 
Coptic  weekly  newspaper  in  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  said  the  nation’s  Christians  suffer 
from  marginalization  and  are  denied  their 
right  to  occupy  chief  posts  in  the  public 


sector  and  in  the  government.  The  recent 
violence  began  on  April  14,  when  Coptic 
Orthodox  churches  were  full  of  wor- 
shipers celebrating  Jesus’  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  normally  celebrated  on  Palm 
fiunday.  This  year,  Orthodox  Christians 
celebrate  Easter  on  April  23;  in  Egypt, 
however,  Coptic  Christians  generally 
attend  church  on  Fridays  because  week- 
ends are  observed  on  Friday  and 
fiaturday.  An  attacker  broke  into  fit. 
George  Church  and  stabbed  people  in 
the  back  row.  About  45  minutes  later, 
another  church  was  attacked. 

Spokane  Must  Rebuild 
Abuse  Settlement  Plan 

The  Diocese  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  must 
restructure  its  settlement  offer  to  people 
who  claim  they  were  abused  as  minors  by 
clergymen,  ruled  Patricia  Williams,  a 
U.S.  bankruptcy  judge.  She  said  the 
$45.7  million  plan  did  not  treat  all 
claimants  fairly,  because  it  favored  one 
group  over  another.  Another  hearing  on 
the  matter  has  been  set  for  May  15. 

On  Feb.  1,  the  diocese  offered  the  set- 
tlement to  75  claimants.  Since  then  the 
diocese  has  received  more  than  100  other 
claims,  which  it  is  reviewing  to  see  if 
there  is  enough  evidence  to  justify  the 
claims.  “This  settlement  violates  a rule 
that  requires  fair  treatment,”  Williams 
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said  on  April  21.  She  told  attorneys  for 
the  diocese  and  for  the  plaintiffs  that  she 
expected  them  to  come  up  with  a solid 
settlement  plan  by  autumn,  before  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  diocese’s  filing 
for  Chapter  1 1 protection  from  bank- 
ruptcy. The  diocese’s  bankruptcy  filing 
was  announced  on  Dec.  6,  2004.  Under 
Chapter  1 1 proceedings,  a bankruptcy 
judge  has  to  approve  any  settlements  in 
cases  of  sexual  abuse  of  children  by  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  and  oversees  the  reor- 
ganization of  diocesan  finances. 

Knights  Leader  Says  Love 
Should  Guide  Policy 

Supreme  Knight  Carl  A.  Anderson  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  in  a newspa- 
per commentary,  urged  Americans  to 
let  “the  light  of  Christian  love”  guide 
efforts  to  amend  the  U.S.  immigration 
policy.  Anderson  observed  that  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  was  founded  by 
immigrants  and  their  sons,  who  “strug- 
gled long  and  hard  to  demonstrate  to 
those  who  feared  and  hated  us  that  we 
were  just  as  fervent  about  being  patriot- 
ic Americans  as  they  were.”  The  col- 
umn appeared  as  the  U.S.  Senate  pre- 
pared to  resume  consideration  of  immi- 
gration legislation,  and  advocacy  groups 
around  the  country  planned  more 
efforts  to  rally  immigrants.  “If  any 
group  within  American  society  ought  to 
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be  able  to  weigh  the  issue  with  charity 
and  understanding,  it  is  the  Catholic 
community,”  Anderson  said.  “Although 
From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


nearly  every  American  can  trace  his  lin- 
eage to  immigrants  who  came  here 
from  somewhere  else,  Catholics  bore 
the  brunt  of  some  especially  virulent 
nativist  resistance  to  their  arrival,  which 
began  early  in  the  19th  century  and 
continued  well  into  the  20th.” 

Vatican  Prepares  Text  on 
Condom  Use  and  AIDS 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  asked  a commis- 
sion of  scientific  and  theological  experts 
to  prepare  a document  on  condom  use 
and  AIDS  prevention,  a Vatican  official 
said.  Cardinal  Javier  Lozano  Barragan, 
head  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Health 
Care  Ministry,  said  the  document  would 
focus  at  least  in  part  on  condom  use  by 
married  couples  when  one  spouse  is 


infected.  He  said  the  document  would  be 
made  public  soon,  but  refused  to  give 
details  about  the  commission’s  conclu- 
sions. Cardinal  Lozano  was  responding  to 
questions  in  the  wake  of  an  interview  by 
Cardinal  Carlo  Maria  Martini,  S.J., 
retired  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  said  use 
of  condoms  can  be  the  lesser  evil  in  some 
situations.  Cardinal  Lozano  spoke  in  an 
interview  on  April  23  with  the  Rome 
newspaper  La  Repubblica.  He  was  asked 
specifically  about  use  of  condoms  by  mar- 
ried couples  seeking  to  prevent  transmis- 
sion of  AIDS.  “It’s  a very  difficult  and  del- 
icate theme  that  requires  prudence,” 
Cardinal  Lozano  said.  “My  council  is 
studying  this  attentively  with  scientists 
and  theologians  expressly  charged  with 
preparing  a document  on  the  subject, 
which  will  be  made  public  soon,”  he  said. 


Jesuits  Mark  Jubilee  Year  of  Founding  Fathers 


The  Society  of  Jesus, 
the  Catholic  Church’s 
largest  religious  order 
of  men,  is  in  the  midst 
of  a jubilee  year  called 
to  remember  three  of 
the  original  members 
of  the  order.  The  2006 
celebrations  mark  the 
450th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  St. 

Ignatius  Loyola, 
founder  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  500th  anniver- 
sary of  the  births  of 
two  of  his  closest  com- 
panions, St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  Blessed 
Peter  Faber. 

In  St.  Peter’s 
Basilica  and  in  chapels,  churches  and 
cathedrals  around  the  world  on  April  22, 
Jesuits  and  their  friends  gathered  to 
remember  the  three  and  to  reflect  on  the 
mission  of  the  Jesuits  today.  The  celebra- 
tion date  was  the  feast  of  Mary,  Mother 
of  the  Society,  marking  the  day  in  1541 
when  the  three  and  the  other  original 
members  of  the  Jesuits  pronounced  their 
solemn  vows  in  Rome.  Cardinal  Angelo 
Sodano,  Vatican  secretary  of  state, 
presided  over  the  Mass  in  St.  Peter’s. 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  and  Peter-Hans 
Kolvenbach,  the  Jesuits’  superior  general, 
addressed  the  congregation  after  the 
Mass.  In  his  discourse,  the  pope  invoked 


the  Jesuits’  special  vow  to  fulfill  missions 
assigned  by  the  holy  father.  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  asked  the  Society  of  Jesus 
to  concentrate  on  teaching  and  research 
in  theology  and  philosophy,  dialogue 
with  modem  culture  and  the  Christian 
education  of  future  generations.  Pope 
Benedict  called  the  three  founders  “men 
of  extraordinary  holiness  and  exceptional 
apostolic  zeal.”  The  pope  said:  “Precisely 
because  he  was  a man  of  God,  St. 
Ignatius  was  a faithful  servant  of  the 
church.  From  his  desire  to  serve  the 
church  in  the  most  useful  and  efficient 
way,  the  vow  of  special  obedience  to  the 
pope  was  born.” 
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A Brighter  View 

, 4 was  far  too  gloomy  about  the 
bigger  picture  of  Catholic  schools.? 


A COUPLE  OF  MONTHS 
ago,  I wrote  a gloomy,  mid- 
winter’s column  about  a 
depressing  round  of 
Catholic  school  closings  in 
and  around  my  home  in  New  Jersey.  I 
referred  to  the  early  months  of  the  calen- 
dar year  as  the  saddest  time  of  year  for 
many  Catholic  school  students,  because 
often  that  is  when  various  dioceses  and 
archdioceses  announce  their  school  clos- 
ings for  the  following  academic  year. 

As  is  often  the  case  when  I write  about 
Catholic  schools,  I received  plenty  of 
mail,  electronically  and  otherwise.  Most 
correspondents  insisted,  with  great  pas- 
sion, that  I was  far  too  gloomy  about  the 
bigger  picture.  After  some  reflection,  I 
have  to  concede  the  point.  While  many 
dioceses  and  religious  orders  clearly  are 
struggling  to  keep  schools  open — and 
often  such  struggles  end  in  failure — a 
relendess  focus  on  numbers  does  little 
justice  to  the  work  Catholic  schools  are 
performing  in  spectacularly  diverse  set- 
tings. 

So,  chastened  by  my  correspondents, 
I have  spent  some  time  in  search  of  a 
brighter  picture,  a more  optimistic  view 
of  the  present  and  future  of  Catholic 
education.  Let  me  share  a few  observa- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  it  ought  to  go  without  say- 
ing that  Catholic  schools  continue  to 
serve  the  underserved  in  neighborhoods 
Catholics  have  largely  abandoned.  Yes, 
schools  in  such  neighborhoods  have 
closed  and  will  continue  to  close.  But  it  is 
nothing  short  of  a miracle  that  they  exist 
at  all.  Their  mere  presence,  even  in  a 
shrunken  form,  is  a tribute  to  the  church’s 
commitment  to  the  poor,  regardless  of 
where,  how  or  if  they  worship. 

Of  course,  these  schools  are  more 
than  just  a presence.  Even  those  with 
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shrinking  student  populations  are  vital 
places,  filled  with  dedicated  lay  teachers 
who  could  be  making  double  their 
salaries,  or  more,  in  public  schools,  and 
with  priests  and  religious  who  personalize 
the  church’s  mission  to  the  least  among 
us.  Several  weeks  ago,  the  New  York 
Times  columnist  Dan  Barry  visited  a 
school  slated  for  closing  by  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York.  He  wrote 
about  the  trials  and  successes  of  two  nuns 
who,  by  sheer  determination  and  love, 
made  their  school  into  a beacon  of  hope, 
knowledge  and  faith  for  the  inner-city 
students  it  served.  The  school  may  close, 
but  Barry’s  piece  reminds  us  of  the  vital 
role  women  religious  have  played  in  edu- 
cating generations  of  Catholic  school  stu- 
dents. 

That  point  about  selfless  dedication 
leads  to  another  positive  thought:  In  most 
Catholic  schools,  parents  are  more  than  a 
support  group.  They  are  a vital  presence 
in  the  daily  fife  of  the  school  and  its  stu- 
dents. I am  about  to  finish  my  first  year  as 
a member  of  my  school’s  advisory  board, 
and  my  wife  is  a long-standing  member  of 
the  school’s  fundraising  organization. 
From  that  vantage  point,  I am  amazed  to 
see  how  one  person  or  one  family  truly 
can  make  a difference  in  a school  merci- 
fully free  of  the  red  tape  associated  with 
public  schools. 

I know  many  parents  who  express 
nothing  but  frustration  about  their 
attempts  to  become  more  involved  in 
their  local  public  schools.  Work  rules, 
bureaucratic  regulations  and  sheer  size 
often  make  these  schools  more  remote 
than  they  ought  to  be.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  every  public  school  is  a cold  and  for- 
bidding place — most  are  not.  But  I have 
found  Catholic  schools  to  be  especially 
welcoming  of  parental  involvement,  in 
part  out  of  necessity,  but  mosdy  out  of  a 
spirit  of  community,  shared  values  and 
concern  for  individual  students. 

In  short,  I am  happy  to  report  that 


personal  experience  and  further  reflection 
compel  me  to  consider  a brighter  side  to 
Catholic  education,  in  contrast  with  my 
dour  assessments  of  a few  months  ago. 
But  reflection  and  experience  also  compel 
me  to  point  out  that  happy  talk  and  heart- 
warming tales  go  only  so  far.  If  Catholic 
schools  are  to  continue  their  remarkable 
success  stories,  if  they  are  to  be  the  educa- 
tors of  immigrants  as  well  as  of  ambitious 
upper-middle-class  children  far  removed 
from  the  immigrant  experience,  they  have 
to  compete  with  public  schools  and  more 
expensive  private  schools. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  how.  How 
do  you  persuade  suburban  parents,  even 
those  relatively  well  off,  to  pay  tuition  on 
top  of  high  property  taxes?  How  do  you 
persuade  parents  in  inner  cities  that  their 
confidence  in  Catholic  education  is  not 
misguided,  that  the  system  is  not  wither- 
ing away? 

I wish  I knew  the  answers.  If  I did,  I 
would  not  be  shy  about  sharing  them. 
Still,  my  personal  experience  suggests  a 
few  ideas. 

• Catholic  schools  have  to  do  a better 
job  of  marketing  the  extras  they  offer. 
The  first,  of  course,  is  God.  That’s  not  a 
bad  place  to  start!  But  there’s  more — 
Catholic  schools  have  a reputation  for 
emphasizing  the  basics,  particularly  in 
reading  programs.  That  is  an  important 
selling  point. 

• Catholic  schools  are  remarkably 
free  of  politics  and  political  influence, 
because  they  operate  beyond  the  con- 
straints of  government.  Parents  whose 
children  attend  schools  in  heavily  politi- 
cized districts  know  exactly  how  politics 
can  poison  education. 

• There  is  a huge  market  for  quality 
after-care  programs.  Catholic  schools  can 
and  will  entice  more  students  if  their 
after-care  facilities  and  programs  can 
measure  up  to,  or  surpass,  those  in  the 
local  public  school. 

Advocates  for  Catholic  education  can 
no  longer  wait  for  the  day,  which  may 
never  come,  when  local  governments 
around  the  nation  adopt  the  supposed 
magic  bullet  of  vouchers.  Instead,  they 
have  to  respond  creatively,  with  a sales 
pitch  designed  for  their  individual  parish 
and  community. 

Of  course,  a few  prayers  will  help, 
too.  Terry  Golway 
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Communicating  the  Jesuit  mission  in  secondary  education 


Messianic  or  Bourgeois 

- BY  TIMOTHY  HANCHIN  - 


Following  a junior  varsity  lacrosse  game  one  slushy  spring  afternoon 
in  suburban  Boston,  I overheard  a player  ask  another,  “Can  you  be  an 
M.F.O.  and  take  the  water  jug  back  to  the  bus  for  me,  so  I can  catch  a ride 
with  my  dad?”  I wondered,  “What  is  an  M.F.O.?”  As  a teacher  in  a Jesuit 
high  school,  I take  modest  pride  in  my  ability  to  decode  teen  vernacular.  But 
I was  stupefied.  I inquired  and  learned  that  M.F.O.  is  shorthand  for  “man  for  others.”  Oh 
no,  I thought.  What  have  we  done? 

Those  familiar  with  Jesuit  secondary  education  know  the  shared  language  often 
employed  to  describe  its  animating  mission  and  distinct  identity.  The  “Grad  at  Grad” 
(“Graduate  at  Graduation”)  urges  our  graduates  to  be  intellectually  competent,  open  to 
growth,  religious,  loving  and  committed  to  doing  justice.  Catchphrases  like  magis  (the 
more),  cura  personalis  (care  for  the  person),  “finding  God  in  all  things”  and  “women  and 
men  for  others”  help  make  accessible  the  Jesuit  tradition.  Undoubtedly,  this  language  gal- 
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vanizes  students  and  faculty  to  embody  this  identity  and  illu- 
minate its  mission  to  the  world.  It  looks  sharp  on  a Web  site 
and  mgs  at  the  heartstrings  of  anxious  and  caring  parents  of 
eighth  grade  students. 

But  its  ready-made,  packaged  presentation  can  also 
undermine  its  prophetic  character.  When  this  common  lan- 
guage is  invoked  apart  from  its  context  within  the  life  story  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  a great  miseducation  can  occur.  In  that  case, 
the  countercultural  character  of  our  Ignatian  education  is 
supplanted  by  an  affirmation  of  the  status  quo  plus  academic 
excellence,  and  a Jesuit  high  school  becomes  indistinguish- 
able from  other  elite  college  preparatory  schools.  Our  unique 
language  becomes  a marketing  device  for  glossy  admission 
pamphlets  that  contribute  to  the  name-branding  of  Jesuit 
secondary  education. 

The  catechetical  task  of  communicating  the  memory  of 
St.  Ignatius  to  students  is  a dangerous  one.  It  is  dangerous 
because  the  marketability  and  accessibility  of  Ignatian-speak 
makes  it  vulnerable  to  an  uncritical  appropriation  that  bap- 
tizes the  privileges  of  an  American  middle-class  lifestyle.  Yet 
the  catechetical  task  is  dangerous  in  a positive  way  as  well. 
When  the  language  communicates  the  Jesuit  identity  of  the 
school  through  the  narrative  of  St.  Ignatius,  it  teaches  stu- 
dents to  see  the  world  in  a radically  new  way.  In  this  way 
Jesuit  education  fulfills  its  fundamental  mission  of  teaching 
students  to  discern  by  seeing  with  new  eyes. 

Metz’s  Notion  of  the  Bourgeois  and  Messianic 

Johann  Baptist  Metz,  a prize  pupil  of  Karl  Rahner,  defines 
theology  as  interruption,  and  introduces  the  categories  of 
“bourgeois”  and  “messianic”  religion.  Bourgeois  religion 
endorses  the  haves,  the  propertied,  those  whose  seemingly 
guaranteed  future  allows  them  to  take  life  for  granted.  Metz 
characterizes  bourgeois  religion  as  the  adaptation  of  the 
Gospel  to  society  so  that  any  tensions  between  discipleship 
and  living  in  the  world,  particularly  in  the  first  world,  are 
eliminated.  In  place  of  a messianic  future  animated  by  the 
virtues  of  repentance,  unconditional  love  for  the  “least 
brethren”  and  compassion,  bourgeois  religion  affirms  auton- 
omy, competitive  struggle,  property,  stability  and  success.  A 
messianic  religion  takes  sides,  without  hatred,  by  asserting  a 
universality  of  love  that  reflects  the  partisan  stance  that  Jesus 
took  in  privileging  those  on  the  margins  of  society.  In  Faith 
and  the  Future , Metz  asks,  “Is  there  not  a concept  of  universal 
( Christian  love  in  ‘bourgeois’  religion  that  is  just  sloppy,  and 
one  that  hardly  needs  any  longer  to  prove  itself  as  love  of  ene- 
mies because  the  feeble  and  unpartisan  way  it  bridges  all  the 
agonizing  contradictions  means  that  it  has  no  opponents  left 
at  all?”  Jesus  was  not  nailed  to  a cross  because  he  equated  lov- 
ing the  world  with  getting  along  with  everyone  or  being  nice. 

i1  interrupted  the  world  by  challenging  people  to  see  the 
orid  in  a new  way.  Most  profoundly,  God  interrupts  the 


imagination  of  the  world  by  revealing  God’s  self  most  com- 
pletely in  the  stripped,  insulted,  beaten-down  and  spat-upon 
Christ. 

Metz’s  theology  of  interruption  resonates  with  the  life 
story  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  Ignatius’  unceasing  desire  to  “help 
souls”  resulted  in  continuing  conversations  with  others  about 
their  relationship  with  God,  and  these  conversations  often 
disrupted  the  expectations  of  his  contemporaries.  Ignatius’ 
commitment  to  making  faith  a public  matter  inevitably  creat- 
ed adversaries.  Of  course  suspicion  was  heightened  during 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  when  an  unschooled  drifter  dressed 
in  sackcloth  while  engaging  others  in  spiritual  conversations 
would  be  certain  to  raise  an  eyebrow.  At  Alcala  he  was  arrest- 
ed in  connection  with  the  disappearance  of  two  noblewomen. 
It  was  later  learned  that  they  had  merely  responded  to  his 
conversations  by  traveling  and  serving  the  poor  in  one  hospi- 
tal and  then  another.  Ignatius  was  released  from  prison  on  the 
condition  that  he  refrain  from  speaking  publicly  about  faith 
until  he  had  studied  for  four  more  years.  At  the  University  of 
Salamanca  he  found  himself  in  prison  following  a dinner  con- 
versation with  the  local  Dominican  friars.  While  his  judges 
found  no  error  in  his  message,  he  was  ordered  once  again  to 
stop  talking  to  people  about  God  until  he  completed  further 
studies.  Since  Ignatius  could  not  agree  to  these  restrictions, 
he  took  his  studies  to  the  University  of  Paris.  The  resulting 
history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  characterized  by  an  inextin- 
guishable desire  to  continue  these  conversations  in  the  far- 
thest comers  of  the  globe. 

Ignatius  inextricably  linked  love  of  God  with  love  of 
neighbor.  This  is  expressed  in  the  common  Jesuit  expres- 
sion “contemplative  in  action.”  When  Ignatius  lays  down 
his  arms  before  a statue  of  Our  Lady  in  the  Benedictine 
abbey  at  Montserrat,  he  exchanges  his  fine  Spanish  attire  for 
the  uniform  of  a beggar.  During  a visit  home  to  Azpeftia,  he 
refused  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  his  family’s  estate,  and  he 
slept  with  the  poor,  orphans  and  the  sick.  During  the  famine 
winter  of  1538  in  Rome,  Ignatius  and  his  companions  trans- 
formed their  poor  apartments  into  makeshift  shelters. 
When  begging  was  banned  in  Rome,  Ignatius  obtained  a 
decree  from  the  pope  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  the  prohibi- 
tion and  founded  the  Society  of  Orphans.  While  other  insti- 
tutions were  offering  aid  to  prostitutes,  with  the  stipulation 
that  they  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  as  religious  penitents, 
Ignatius  established  the  House  of  St.  Martha,  which  offered 
hospitality  without  condition.  Ignatius’  devotion  to  Christ 
necessarily  resulted  in  imaginative  transformation  of  the 
world. 

Jerome  Nadal,  a close  associate  of  Ignatius,  remarked  that 
“the  world  is  our  home.”  In  his  book  Ignatian  Humanism , 
Ronald  Modras  identifies  the  unity  and  universality  of  truth 
as  a defining  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  origins  of 
Ignatian  humanism.  “Finding  God  in  all  things”  is  manifest 
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in  Matteo  Ricci’s  recognition  of  natural  law  in  Confucius, 
Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin’s  embrace  of  Darwinism  as  point- 
ing to  all  matter  as  having  a heart  and  Karl  Rahner’s  ability  to 
see  Martin  Heidegger  as  a conversation  partner.  Yet  with  this 
humanistic  openness  comes  the  danger  of  understanding 
“God  in  all  things”  as  baptizing  every  human  endeavor.  The 
Ignatian  worldview,  because  of  its  daring  optimism,  is  natu- 
rally more  susceptible  to  bourgeois  hijacking.  But  Ignatian 
spirituality,  when  faithful  to  its  origins  in  the  life  experience 
of  Ignatius,  makes  visible  suffering  in  the  world  and  resists  the 
temptation  to  avoid  the  fundamental  contradictions  that  pro- 
duce suffering.  This  is  the  punch  behind  the  question  posed 
by  Pedro  Arrupe,  the  former  superior  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
“Have  we  educated  you  for  justice?” 

Watered-Down  Language 

Because  of  its  humanist  origins,  Jesuit  education  must  vigi- 
lantly guard  against  the  misuse  of  its  language.  For  example, 
magis  is  rightly  understood  as  the  fruit  of  a discernment  of 
spirits  in  search  of  that  which  “more”  brings  about  union 
with  God.  Instead  it  often  becomes,  at  best,  an  unreflective 
motivation  affirming  that  the  more  school  activities  I am 
involved  in,  the  more  I am  of  value  to  it.  At  worst  it  means 
the  busier  I am  the  more  I find  value  in  myself.  After  teach- 
ing at  two  Jesuit  high  schools,  I can  attest  that  the  latter  two 
translations  are  a real  temptation  among  students  and  facul- 
ty alike.  In  this  case,  magis  becomes  a principle  of  bourgeois 
religion  as  it  dangerously  stamps  an  Ignatian  seal  of 
approval  on  a culture  that  equates  constant  busyness,  mass 
productivity  and  maximum  efficiency  with  worth.  Similarly, 
finding  God  in  all  things,  communicated  apart  from 
Ignatius’  intense  asceticism  and  the  period  of  prayer  during 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  that  is  devoted  to  considering  the 
suffering  of  Christ,  can  end  up  baptizing  every  human 
endeavor  at  the  expense  of  a self-critical  awareness.  In  this 
way  it  risks  becoming  an  Ignatian  form  of  American  excep- 
tionalism.  And  to  be  “women  and  men  for  others”  means 
much  more  than  performing  random  acts  of  kindness  or 
simply  being  nice.  Pedro  Arrupe  articulated  an  education 
for  justice  that  moves  its  graduates  to  confront  unjust  struc- 
tures that  produce  poverty  with  imaginative  transformation. 
Similar  to  what  Metz  calls  class  treason,  this  stance  against 
the  world  in  service  of  love  for  the  world  carries  a great  cost. 
The  memory  of  the  martyred  Jesuits  of  the  University  of 
Central  America  in  San  Salvador  keeps  us  mindful  of  the 
danger  inherent  in  this  discipleship. 

Obvious  questions  of  cognitive  and  moral  development 
arise  when  applying  the  interruptive  nature  of  Ignatian  edu- 
cation to  high  school  students.  Yet  unless  we  connect  the 
catchphrases  used  to  communicate  our  Jesuit  mission  and 
identity  with  the  story  of  Ignatius,  our  students  may  miss 
the  imaginatively  prophetic  dimension  of  our  spirituality.  I 


believe  that  graduating  seniors  are  capable  of  understanding 
that  magis  is  not  the  same  as  overloading  college  resumes 
with  activities  and  that  being  “women  and  men  for  others” 
means  more  than  opening  the  door  for  a fellow  student  or 
carrying  a bottle  of  water  back  to  the  bus  for  a teammate. 
Certainly  this  will  not  happen  unless  students  and  faculty 
are  conversant  with  the  narrative  of  Ignatius  and  the  semi- 
nal Jesuit  Secondary  Education  Association  documents  that 
further  articulate  this  language.  As  the  number  of  Jesuits  at 
Jesuit  schools  continues  to  dwindle,  the  need  for  such  for- 
mation becomes  ever  more  pressing.  I wonder  how  many 
graduating  seniors  from  Jesuit  high  schools,  or  faculty 
members  for  that  matter,  have  really  understood  the 
demanding  rhetoric  of  Pedro  Arrupe’s  landmark  address, 
“Men  for  Others.” 

As  Ignatian  educators,  we  need  to  communicate  both  to 
our  students  and  to  the  world.  Our  schools  should  look  and 
be  different  from  neighboring  private  college  preparatory 
institutions.  Jesuit  education  must  ultimately  “interrupt”  its 
students’  worldviews  so  that  they  can  begin  to  see  the  world 
as  it  is.  Seeing  the  world  with  new  eyes  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius.  It  defines  that  most  pro- 
found mystical  experience  of  Ignatius  at  the  Cardoner  River 
early  in  his  conversion.  Jesuit  education  must  do  more  than 
produce  “nice”  philanthropists.  Herein  lies  the  difference 
between  a messianic  and  a bourgeois  education. 
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CATHLEEN  KAVENY 

This  past  February,  the  landscape  of  American 
Catholic  higher  education  was  battered  by  a 
perfect  storm.  It  was  not  a meteorological 
storm — the  winter  was  uncommonly  mild.  It 
was  an  ideological  storm,  constituted  by  clashing  winds  of 
academic  freedom,  sexual  expression,  feminism,  Catholic 
moral  teaching  and  church  authority.  It  swirled  around  the 
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question  whether  “The  Vagina  Monologues,”  written  by 
the  feminist  playwright  Eve  Ensler,  ought  to  be  performed 
on  the  campuses  of  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  as 
part  of  V-Day,  a national  campaign  to  end  violence  against 
women  that  takes  place  annually  on  or  around  Valentine’s 
Day. 

Now  that  the  storm  has  subsided,  at  least  for  this  year, 
it  is  possible  to  consider  what  it  revealed  about  our  cultur- 
al and  religious  climate.  The  controversy  over  “The 
Vagina  Monologues”  highlights  the  continuing  power  of 
the  two  currents  on  the  relationship  between  Catholicism 
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and  culture  that  have  dominated  the  climate  of  the  church 
in  the  United  States  for  the  past  30  years  or  so.  The  older 
of  these  calls  for  greater  openness  to  the  culture;  the  more 
recent  affirms  the  importance  of  preserving  a distinctive 
Catholic  identity  over  against  the  culture.  God  willing, 
however,  the  storm  also  may  have  uncovered  something 
new:  the  emergence  of  a third  current,  which  locates 
Catholic  identity  not  primarily  in  what  separates  us  from 
the  culture,  but  in  the  distinctive  way  in  which  we  critical- 
ly but  constructively  engage  it. 

What  Is  This  Play? 

What  is  the  objection  to  “The  Vagina  Monologues”?  The 
play’s  overarching  goal  of  combating  violence  against 
women  is  laudable,  and  the  monologues  dedicated  to  that 
topic  are  appropriately  harrowing.  Nonetheless,  the  play 
also  features  several  monologues  that  seem  to  endorse  sex- 
ual activity  inconsistent  with  church  teaching.  Moreover, 
while  there  are  no  explicit  sex  scenes,  most  monologues 
are  sexually  explicit,  sometimes  crude.  Finally,  the  play’s 
ideological  home  is  secular  feminism — not  a worldview 
notable  for  friendliness  to  patriarchal  institutions  such  as 
the  church — or  a worldview  to  which  some  segments  of 
the  church  have  been  notably  friendly. 

The  play  is  not  great  art — far  from  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  an  indisputable  capacity  to  speak  to  the  con- 
cerns of  many  young  women  around  the  country,  includ- 
ing young  Catholic  women.  The  V-Day  Web  site  states 
that  in  2005  the  play  was  performed  in  over  1,100  colleges 
and  communities  across  the  country,  including  about  40 
Catholic  colleges.  Why  is  the  play  so  compelling  to  young 
audiences?  Because  it  gives  raw,  eloquent  voice  to  the 
experiences  of  actual  women.  The  play  consists  entirely  of 
short  monologues,  which  Ensler  based  on  her  interviews 
with  over  250  women  of  all  ages,  races  and  nationalities; 
the  topics  range  from  first  menstruation  to  consensual  sex 
to  rape.  Some  of  them  are  heartbreaking;  some  are  outra- 
geous; many  are  quite  funny. 

As  several  critics  have  objected,  the  play  does  not  pre- 
sent a full  range  of  women’s  experience:  we  hear  from  a 
happy  lesbian  dominatrix,  but  not  from  a happy  wife  and 
mother.  Then  again,  the  point  of  the  monologues  is  not  to 
showcase  women  flourishing  in  accordance  with  main- 
stream standards  of  success.  It  is  rather  to  spotlight 
women  struggling  against  and  overcoming  shame,  social 
isolation  and  even  violence.  Ultimately,  I believe  this  is  the 
source  of  the  play’s  appeal  to  college-age  women,  many  of 
whom  grapple  with  real  doubts  about  whether  they  will 
ever  measure  up  to  mainstream  standards  of  success.  They 
identify  with  the  struggles  of  the  women  in  the  play,  even 
if  they  do  not  identify  with  their  experiences. 

Does  “The  Vagina  Monologues”  belong  on  Catholic 
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from  the  Neiswanger  Institute  for 
Bioethics  and  Health  Policy 


Health-care  institutions  need  professionals  who  can 
analyze  the  ethical  dimension  of  ethics  cases  and 
policies,  facilitate  decision-making  and  effectively 
teach  colleagues  and  students.  To  meet  these  needs, 
the  Neiswanger  Institute  for  Bioethics  and  Health 
Policy  offers  the  Online  Masters  of  Arts  in  Bioethics 
Program  and  a Certificate  Program  in  Clinical 
Bioethics  and  Health  Policy. 


campuses?  The  Cardinal  Newman  Society,  a conservative 
Catholic  organization  dedicated  to  monitoring  orthodoxy, 
as  it  understands  it,  on  Catholic  campuses,  has  been  run- 
ning a campaign  against  the  play  for  several  years.  The  V- 
Day  organizers,  for  their  part,  have  waged  a counteroffen- 
sive, labeling  the  society  a fringe  group.  This  year,  the 
presidents  of  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  were 
caught  in  the  vortex.  Some,  like  Kevin  Wildes,  S.J.,  of 
Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans,  have  allowed  the  play 
to  be  performed,  arguing  that  it  is  important  for  Catholic 
colleges  to  listen  to  these  experiences  of  women.  Others, 
like  Brian  Shanley,  O.P.,  of  Providence  College,  have 
banned  the  play,  contending  that  it  is  inimical  to  Catholic 
teaching  on  sexuality.  The  play  was  staged  at  both  Boston 
College  and  Georgetown  University  without  comment  by 
their  presidents.  John  Jenkins,  C.S.C.,  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  inaugurated  a vigorous  cam- 
pus-wide discussion  about  the  topic  and  recently  decided 
not  to  ban  the  play  from  campus.  In  his  closing  statement 
on  the  controversy,  issued  April  5,  Father  Jenkins  stated 
that  he  still  believed  that  the  play’s  “portrayals  of  sexuality 
stand  apart  from,  and  indeed  in  opposition  to,  Catholic 
teaching  on  human  sexuality.”  Nonetheless,  the  panel  dis- 
cussions conducted  after  each  performance  convinced  him 
that  “the  creative  contextualization  of  a play  like  The 
Vagina  Monologues  can  bring  certain  perspectives  on 
important  issues  into  a constructive  and  fruitful  dialogue 
with  the  Catholic  tradition.”  In  his  view,  this  type  of  delib- 
erate, thorough  dialogue  is  a “good  model  for  the  future” 
as  Notre  Dame  strives  to  fulfill  its  identity  as  a Catholic 
university. 


Courses,  such  as  as  our  widely  regarded  ethics  con- 
sult simulation  course,  emphasize  the  development 
of  clinical  and  interpersonal  skills. 

Access  and  flexibility  are  key  features  that  distin- 
guish our  online  program.  Our  M.A.  in  bioethics  is 
the  only  degree  program  in  bioethics  that  can  be 
completed  entirely  online. 

For  more  information  or  to  receive  our  program 
brochure,  contact  us: 

E-mail:  onlinemasters@lumc.edu 

Phone:  (708)  327-9219 

Web  site:  http://bioethics.lumc.edu 
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Two  Familiar  Currents  on  Church  and  Culture 

The  most  telling  aspect  of  the  controversy  over  whether 
“The  Vagina  Monologues”  belongs  on  a Catholic  campus 
is  the  way  in  which  the  question  is  framed.  The  two  most 
prominent  frames  represent  two  currents  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  church  to  the  culture  that  have,  in  turn,  shaped 
the  American  Catholic  climate  since  the  initial  tumult  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  subsided  around  1975.  I call 
them  the  current  of  openness,  whose  spirit  dominated  the 
American  church  from  1975  until  1990  or  so,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  identity,  whose  winds  have  been  prevailing  from 
1990  to  the  present.  I am  trading  in  gross  generalizations, 
if  not  caricatures;  nonetheless,  I hope  that  my  rough  por- 
traiture conveys  some  insight  into  our  situation. 

The  Current  of  Openness.  Some  frame  the  question 
about  Catholic  colleges  hosting  “The  Vagina 
Monologues”  as  a choice  to  defend  academic  freedom  or 
to  capitulate  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  This  frame  harkens 
back  to  the  era  in  which  a current  of  openness  to  the  sec- 
ular world  permeated  the  American  church.  The  catch- 
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word  is  aggiomamento,  or  openness  to  modernity,  from 
Vatican  II’s  “Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the 
Modern  World.”  To  those  standing  in  this  current,  the 
church’s  restrictive  teachings  on  sex,  as  reaffirmed  in  the 
encyclical  Humanae  Vitae  (1968),  seem  too  uptight  and 
pessimistic.  Its  stance  on  women,  which  emphasizes  their 
role  as  mothers,  seems  too  repressive  and  constricting.  Its 
representative  thinkers  emphasize  the  imperative  for 
church  authorities  to  update  both  its  structures  and  its 
moral  teachings  by  learning  from  both  experts  and  ordi- 
nary people  about  the  importance  of  sexual  fulfillment  and 
individual  freedom.  Embracing  the  secular  world  and 
imbibing  its  values  on  sexual  expression  and  women’s  lib- 
eration are  seen  as  a positive  step  for  Catholics  and 
Catholic  institutions.  The  secular  world  has  its  dangers,  of 
course.  Still,  those  dangers  are  considered  less  threatening 
than  immuring  oneself  in  the  isolation  and  repression  of 
pre- Vatican  II  Catholic  culture. 

If  you  situate  yourself  within  the  current  of  openness, 
you  probably  think  that  “The  Vagina  Monologues”  should 
be  performed  at  Catholic  institutions  in  more  or  less  the 
same  way  that  it  is  performed  at  any  other  college  or  uni- 
versity. American  Catholic  women  need  to  stand  in  soli- 
darity with  their  sisters  of  other  faiths  and  cultures,  and  to 
protest  the  violence  against  women  and  repression  that 
affects  us  all.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  monologues  depict 
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sexual  activity  inconsistent  with  Catholic  teaching.  But 
Catholic  teaching  was  formulated  without  taking  into 
account  a sufficiently  broad  range  of  human  experience, 
especially  the  experience  of  women.  Consequently,  the 
church  needs  to  listen  to  human  experience,  if  it  hopes  to 
have  any  credibility  in  either  reaffirming  or  revising  its 
norms. 

No  current  dominates  the  cultural  climate  indefinitely. 
In  my  view,  the  prevailing  winds  began  to  shift  away  from 
the  current  of  openness  around  1990,  when  its  enthusiastic 
stance  toward  modernity  began  to  seem  utterly  disconnect- 
ed from  reality.  AIDS,  which  first  appeared  on  the  scene  in 
the  early  1980’s,  was  by  1990  widely  understood  to  be  an 
immense  global  health  crisis.  The  untrammeled  pursuit  of 
sexual  fulfillment  could  no  longer  be  seen  as  a regrettable 
but  understandable  excess;  it  could  literally  be  death-deal- 
ing. Furthermore,  secular  feminism  was  increasingly  per- 
ceived as  dismissive  of  many  women’s  concerns  for  the  well- 
being of  their  families,  especially  their  children.  The  one- 
sided emphasis  on  freedom  without  responsibility  resulted 
in  skyrocketing  abortion  and  divorce  rates,  causing  incalcu- 
lable harm  to  the  weakest  among  us:  the  unborn,  children 
and  the  elderly.  The  breakdown  of  traditional  families  and 
neighborhoods  left  many  people  without  a social  safety  net. 
Suddenly  the  church’s  traditional  values  did  not  look  so 
stuffy  and  outdated. 
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The  Current  of  Identity.  Others  frame  the  question 
about  performing  the  play  as  a choice  between  preserving 
our  distinctive  Catholic  identity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
capitulating  to  the  secular  culture  and  its  frequently  perni- 
cious values  on  the  other.  This  way  of  framing  the  ques- 
tion is  at  home  in  the  combative  stance  toward  the  culture 
that  has  dominated  American  Catholicism  from  about 
1990  until  the  present.  Its  catchphrase  is  “the  culture  of 
life,”  from  John  Paul  II’s  encyclical  Evangelium  Vitae 
(1995).  The  current  of  identity  prizes  the  ways  in  which 
Catholic  beliefs  and  institutions  differ  from  their  secular 
counterparts,  which  are  often  equated  with  the  “culture  of 
death.”  While  categorically  condemning  all  sexual  activity 
outside  marriage,  the  dominant  ideology  of  this  current 
offers  a rosy  life  of  wholesome  holiness  to  those  who  com- 
ply with  church  teaching.  Proponents  of  Pope  John  Paul  IPs 
theology  of  the  body  promise  great,  guilt-free  sex  to  mar- 
ried couples  who  comply  with  Humanae  Vitae.  Complaining 
that  secular  feminism  ignored  the  experiences  of  millions  of 
ordinary  mothers,  the  new  “papal  feminists”  inspired  by 
John  Paul  II  emphasized  the  nurturing  qualities  of  women, 
which  find  fulfillment  in  marriage  and  family  and  receive 
unequivocal  support  from  the  church. 

If  you  locate  yourself  within  the  current  of  identity,  you 
probably  think  that  “The  Vagina  Monologues”  does  not 
belong  on  Catholic  campuses.  The  primary  task  of  Catholic 


higher  education  is  to  model  an  alternative  to  secular  cul- 
ture, not  to  accommodate  it,  particularly  on  such  key  skir- 
mish points  in  the  culture  wars  as  sexuality  and  feminism. 
For  a Catholic  college  to  permit  the  staging  of  this  play 
would  be  to  compromise  its  mission  to  witness  to  “the  cul- 
ture of  life”  against  the  “culture  of  death,”  which  does  not 
value  mothers  or  families.  It  also  fails  to  recognize  that  the 
attractiveness  of  Catholic  higher  education  lies  in  the  clear 
and  distinct  alternative  it  poses  to  the  increasingly  apparent 
moral  vacuousness  of  secular  higher  education. 

As  noted  above,  no  current  dominates  the  climate  indef- 
initely. My  own  belief,  obviously  controversial,  is  that  the 
winds  began  to  shift  decisively  against  the  current  of  identi- 
ty in  2005,  around  the  time  of  the  transition  in  the  papacy. 
By  this  point,  the  tendency  to  equate  the  “culture  of  fife” 
with  the  church  and  the  “culture  of  death”  with  secular  soci- 
ety had  begun  to  seem  increasingly  naive  and  self-righteous. 

The  crisis  of  sexual  abuse  committed  by  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  the  response  of  some  bishops  to  this 
crisis,  demonstrated  that  membership  in  the  church  cannot 
be  equated  with  virtue.  Nor  can  membership  in  its  conser- 
vative wing.  Cardinal  Bernard  Law,  the  most  prominent 
defender  of  “the  culture  of  life”  in  the  American  hierarchy, 
resigned  in  disgrace  after  his  callous  attitude  toward  victims 
of  abuse  became  a public  scandal.  Moreover,  despite  the  fact 
that  papal  feminism  presented  itself  as  speaking  for  ordinary 
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women,  it  was  unable  to  account  for  the  anger  with  which 
ordinary  women  reacted  to  the  abuse  crisis.  Good  mothers 
are  not  undifferentiated  bundles  of  nurturing  affirmation,  as 
many  papal  feminists  tend  to  portray  them.  They  will  fight 
to  the  death  to  protect  their  offspring  against  anyone  who 
would  harm  them,  including  the  duly  ordained  representa- 
tives of  their  own  churches. 

In  my  view,  the  current  of  identity  also  suffers  from  a 
more  deadly  problem:  it  is  self-defeating.  It  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  that 
the  strategy  of  its  repre- 
sentative thinkers  to  pre- 
serve distinctive  Catholic 
character  may  actually 
involve  abandoning  it — 
abandoning  the  universal 
concern,  scope  and  appeal 
characteristic  of  Catholic 
thought  and  life  in  order 
to  pursue  a purity  from  all  taint  of  sin  that  is  characteristic 
of  some  Protestant  sects.  But  an  overriding  concern  for 
purity  does  not  define  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition.  In 
fact  St.  Augustine,  when  faced  with  that  very  question  in 
his  battle  with  the  Donatists,  argued  that  charity,  not  puri- 
ty, was  the  true  mark  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  no 
moral  relativist.  He  also  recognized  that  a Catholic  “bub- 
ble” is  an  oxymoron. 

Engagement — A New  Current? 

I am  cautiously  optimistic  that  a new  current  of  thought 
on  the  relationship  of  the  church  and  culture  has  just 
begun  to  sweep  through  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  which  may  help  us  move  beyond  the  short- 
comings of  the  two  old,  familiar  currents.  I call  it  the  cur- 
rent of  engagement.  Its  catchphrase,  I suggest,  should  be 
charity — from  Benedict  XVTs  first  encyclical,  Deus  Caritas 
Est.  Its  hallmark,  in  my  view,  should  be  compassionate, 
unsentimental  and  appropriately  humble  Augustinian  real- 
ism. This  current  ought  to  be  fully  capable  of  recognizing 
the  presence  of  sin  in  the  secular  world.  But  it  should  not 
suppose  that  it  is  either  necessary  or  possible  to  escape  sin 
by  treating  the  church  as  a morally  pure  and  distinct  “cul- 
ture of  life.”  Most  important,  this  current  should  insist 
that  constructive,  critical  engagement  with  the  culture  is 
ultimately  more  consistent  with  a Catholic  vision  of  reali- 
ty than  uncritical  embrace  of  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  moral- 
istic rejection  of  it  on  the  other. 

Such  engagement  is  based  on  two  Augustinian  insights. 
First,  people  who  sin  still  love  and  pursue  the  good, 
although  in  a distorted  way.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
matters  of  sexual  ethics.  We  can  find  some  common  ground 
in  the  good,  and  call  into  question  the  distortions,  without 


demonizing  our  conversation  partners  as  denizens  of  the 
culture  of  death.  Second,  we  should  not  think  of  ourselves 
as  constituting  an  earthly  community  of  saints,  which  knows 
itself  to  be  clearly  set  apart  from  the  community  of  sinners. 
As  Augustine  tells  us,  saints  and  sinners  will  coexist,  even  in 
the  church  itself,  until  the  end  of  time.  Catholic  sensibilities 
ought  to  blend  humility  with  confidence.  We  can  both  learn 
from  and  teach  secular  feminism  about  what  it  means  to 
value  women’s  well-being.  The  emerging  current  of 


engagement,  I hope,  will  be  both  catholic  and  Catholic.  It 
will  emphasize  that  nothing  human  is  incomprehensible  to 
a Catholic  worldview;  everything  can  be  fruitfully  engaged 
from  its  broad-minded  perspective  of  creation,  fall  and 
God’s  gracious  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ. 

What  stance  on  “The  Vagina  Monologues”  would  be 
most  consonant  with  the  current  of  engagement?  Ideally, 
a Catholic  college  would  permit  the  play  to  be  staged,  if 
there  is  strong  student  interest  in  staging  it.  But  it  would 
also  take  the  occasion  to  initiate  an  interdisciplinary  dis- 
cussion of  sexuality  and  embodiment,  in  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  Catholic  theological  tradition  is  articulately  repre- 
sented. A Catholic  moralist,  for  example,  might  begin  by 
asking  the  students  if  they  thought  the  pursuit  of  sexual 
pleasure  apart  from  love,  commitment  or  even  intimacy 
was  likely  to  be  fulfilling  in  the  long  run.  The  Catholic  tra- 
dition has  the  resources  to  understand  both  the  profundi- 
ty and  the  pain  of  human  eros.  We  owe  it  to  our  students 
to  demonstrate  the  power  of  those  resources  to  engage 
human  experience  in  all  its  raw  potential,  and  to  point  the 
way  toward  its  ultimate  meaning  and  fulfillment. 

The  path  suggested  by  the  current  of  engagement  is 
more  demanding  than  those  associated  with  either  the 
current  of  openness  or  the  current  of  identity.  It  takes  fac- 
ulty members  who  are  educated  in  the  Catholic  moral  and 
intellectual  tradition  and  committed  to  passing  it  on  to  the 
next  generation.  It  takes  students  who  are  willing  to  do  the 
hard  intellectual  and  existential  work  of  bringing  their 
faith  into  conversation  with  other  aspects  of  their  lives. 
Most  important,  it  takes  Catholic  colleges  and  universities 
that  are  dedicated  to  facilitating  constructive  and  critical 
engagement  with  the  culture,  rather  than  assimilation  on 
the  one  hand,  or  isolation  on  the  other. 


The  play’s  overarching  goal  of  combating 
violence  against  women  is  laudable,  and  the 
monologues  dedicated  to  that  topic  are 
appropriately  harrowing. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Contagious  Learning 

The  Jesuits  brought  together  morality  and  intellect. 


BY  WILLIAM  J.  MURPHY 

I REMEMBER  BEING  a high  school 
sophomore  and  getting  the  college 
brochures  in  the  mail — they  said  “St. 
Peter’s”  and  underneath  “The  Jesuit 
College  of  New  Jersey.”  It  almost  seemed 
to  be  a part  of  the  title  of  the  school,  that 
phrase  so  often  followed  its  name.  This 
was  repeated  on  other  brochures,  letter- 
heads and  catalogs  the  college  sent  me 
while  in  high  school. 

When  I arrived  at  the  college  as  a 
freshman  in  the  fall  of  2001,  a number  of 
speakers,  including  the  president,  thought 
it  important  to  remind  us  (in  case  we  had 
forgotten)  that  we  had  come  to  a Jesuit 
college,  and  spoke  a great  deal  about  the 
importance  of  Jesuit  education.  Now, 
four  years  later,  here  I am,  a graduate  of 
St.  Peter’s  College,  and  I find  myself 
telling  people — proudly,  I might  add — 
that  I was  educated  by  Jesuits.  But  when  I 
stop  to  think,  I ask  myself  what  that  real- 
ly means,  and  if  indeed  there  is  anything 
distinctive  about  being  a product  of  Jesuit 
education. 

I will  admit  to  having  had  my  doubts 
as  a freshman.  I listened  politely  as  people 
spoke  about  Jesuit  education,  but  inside  I 
dismissed  it  as  the  same  enthusiasm  peo- 
ple have  for  a sports  team.  New  Yorkers 
may  flock  to  the  Yankees  and  Bostonians 
may  root  for  the  Red  Sox,  but  this  is  more 
sentimental  pride  than  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  any  concrete  difference.  That  is 
the  analogy  I used  to  explain  away  all  this 
fanfare  over  the  Jesuits.  Yes,  I was 
psyched  to  be  in  a college  run  by  the 
Jesuits.  But  had  I been  in  a Dominican  or 
Franciscan  school,  I would  probably  show 
just  as  much  zeal  for  those  orders.  I 
believed  it  to  be  more  a matter  of  school 
pride  than  anything  else. 

Over  the  course  of  four  years,  howev- 
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er,  I have  found  my  initial  impressions 
about  the  distinctive  value  of  Jesuit  educa- 
tion to  be  dead  wrong.  There  is  some- 
thing special  about  these  men  of  St. 
Ignatius  that  sets  them,  their  schools  and 
their  students  apart.  There  are  three  ways 
I feel  my  education  has  been  blessed  and 
enhanced  specifically  because  I attended  a 
Jesuit  college. 

First,  Jesuit  education  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  In  our  current  day,  I find  more 
and  more  scholars  view  their  studies  and 
morality  as  two  distinct  objects,  with  the 
latter  often  being  put  on  the  back  burner 
to  make  way  for  the  former.  To  the 
Jesuits,  however,  there  is  no  separation 
between  the  two.  Whether  you  are 
engaged  in  a study  of  philosophy  or  biol- 
ogy, there  are  moral  questions  that  need 
to  be  examined.  Rather  than  serving  as  a 
distraction  or  unnecessary  addition  to  the 
student’s  field  of  study,  this  element  of 
morality  ennobles  the  discipline,  elevat- 
ing it  to  something  holy. 

I am  reminded  of  these  words  of  a 
Holocaust  survivor  who  went  on  to 
become  a high  school  principal: 

Dear  teachers,  I am  the  survivor 
of  a concentration  camp.  My  eyes 
saw  what  no  man  should  wit- 
ness— gas  chambers  built  by 
learned  engineers,  children  poi- 
soned by  educated  physicians, 
infants  killed  by  trained  nurses, 
women  and  babies  shot  and 
burned  by  high  school  and  college 
students.  So  I am  suspicious  of 
education. 

My  request  is:  help  your  stu- 
dents become  humane.  Your 
efforts  must  never  produce 
learned  monsters,  skilled  psy- 
chopaths, educated  Eichmanns. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic  are 
important  only  if  they  serve  to 


make  our  children  more  humane. 

I believe  that  this  reveals  the  essence 
of  Jesuit  education — education  with 
moral  responsibility.  Surely  one  needs 
only  to  pick  up  the  morning  paper  to  see 
how  rarely  we  find  the  two  together. 
There  are  men  and  women  with  M.D. 
after  their  names  who  perform  abortions; 
people  with  M.B.A.’s  and  brokerage 
licenses  who  have  headed  companies  like 
Enron  that  have  stolen  money  from 
unsuspecting  people;  and  well-educated 
political  leaders,  surrounded  by  the  best 
and  brightest  advisors,  who  have  done  lit- 
de  to  ease  world  poverty.  What  is  the  fruit 
of  their  years  of  education,  if  God  and  his 
people  are  not  being  served? 

To  attend  a Jesuit  college  is  to  exer- 
cise one’s  intellect  in  moral  terms.  This  is 
not  an  external  add-on,  inserted  as  a 
mandatory  ethics  lecture  or  service  time, 
but  rather  a theme  that  resonates  through 
every  class  and  field  of  study  at  the  col- 
lege. It  is  how  morality  and  intellect 
marry,  becoming  so  intermingled  that 
one  automatically  views  morality  as  a nec- 
essary component  of  any  academic 
inquiry. 

The  second  element  of  Jesuit  educa- 
tion is  its  well-rounded  approach  to  knowl- 
edge. There  is  a modern  temptation  to 
throw  away  the  ideal  of  the  renaissance 
man  (and  woman)  in  favor  of  specialists, 
reasoning  that  it  is  far  better  to  know  a 
lot  about  a little  than  a little  about  a lot. 
Resisting  this  temptation  with  a bal- 
anced core  curriculum,  the  Jesuits  insist 
on  turning  out  men  and  women  whose 
knowledge  does  not  end  at  the  bound- 
aries of  their  individual  majors.  I have 
met  theologians  who  were  accomplished 
singers,  chemists  who  grasped  philoso- 
phy, historians  who  understood  physics. 
There  is  something  contagious  about  a 
love  of  knowledge  for  knowledge’s  sake; 
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it  can  come  across  from  a professor  and 
spread  to  the  students  like  wildfire. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I 
double-majored  in  theology  and  philos- 
ophy, minored  in  history,  took  a few 
introductory  science  courses  when  I was 
thinking  about  medical  school,  interned 
for  two  summers  at  an  investment  com- 
pany and  used  my  free  electives  to  take 
some  political  science  courses.  This  was 
encouraged  wholeheartedly  by  profes- 
sors who  freed  me  to  study  for  study’s 
sake.  I do  not  feel  that  this  approach  to 
study  hindered  my  double  major  in  any 
way.  If  anything,  it  only  enhanced  my 
study  of  theology  and  philosophy. 

The  Jesuits  have  a profound  sense 
that  no  course  of  study  is  ever  wasted. 
This  certainly  goes  against  the  current 
logic  of  “study  only  biology  if  you  want 
to  be  a doctor;  study  only  English  if  you 
want  to  be  a writer.”  And  because  the 
teachers  are  able  to  take  such  a stand, 
their  students  leave  as  well-rounded 
men  and  women,  eager  to  appreciate  the 
different  facets  of  the  world  around 
them. 

The  final  element  of  Jesuit  education 
is  the  participation  of  non-Jesuits.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  explanations  of  Jesuit 
education  I have  ever  heard  have  been 
given  by  people  who  do  not  have  S.J.  after 
their  name.  Though  they  are  not  Jesuits 
themselves,  they  are  vital  cooperators  in 
advancing  the  Jesuit  mission  and  living 
the  Jesuit  spirit.  The  Jesuits  have  always 
been  an  order  of  innovators — quick  to 
adapt  to  their  environment  so  that  their 
mission  can  be  advanced.  This  inclusive- 
ness stems  from  that  adaptive  spirit  and 
allows  Jesuit  values  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  work  and  fives  of  the  laity.  I have 
seen  this  present  in  the  lay  faculty  and 
staff  of  the  college.  I have  seen  it  in  men  I 
have  met  who  left  the  Society  but  contin- 
ue to  remain  close  to  it,  seeking  to  remain 
associated  with  it  through  their  min- 
istries. 

It  is  this  final  element  that  I take  hold 
of  as  I leave  the  Jesuit  community  that  has 
been  my  home  for  the  last  four  years  and 
go  out  into  the  world.  Though  I have 
never  been  a Jesuit  scholastic,  I feel  I have 
been  formed  intensely  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Though  I have  never  taken  final 
vows,  a permanent  change  has  occurred, 
and  my  fife  will  be  different  because  of  the 
Society.  0 


2006  MARKS  THE 
450TH  AN  N [VERS‘D  RY 
OF  THE  DEATH  OF 

Ignateus  Loyola. 

AND  THE  SOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BIRTHS  OF 

Peter  Faber  and 

FRANCIS  XAVIER 


The  following  commemorative  items  featuring  the  three 
Jubilarians  are  ideal  souvenirs  for  your  Jubilee  event 
planning  and  are  also  unique  gifts  for  any  event. 


Jubilee  Cards  and  Posters 
featuring 
George 
Drance’s 
icons  of  the 
three 

Jubilarians 


Poster  Portraits  (17.75”  x 23.25”)  $5  USD 


Water  Bottles  featuring 
the  “Jubilee  06”  logo 
$3  USD 

Coffee  Mugs  $15  USD 
Mousepads  $2  USD 


Posters  of  the  painted 
ceiling  of 


St.  Ignatius 
Church  in  Rome. 
(26.75”  x 38.5”) 
$15  USD 


All  items  are  available  for  purchase  by  e-mail  at  usjc@jesuit.org. 
Please  visit  www.jesuitjubilee.org  for  a listing  of  events  celebrating 
the  Jubilee  in  various  provinces  and  apostolates. 


Jesuit  _ _ 
4m  Jubilee06 

a vision  • a mission  • a puciyer^ 


U.S.  Jesuit  Conference 

1616  P St.,  NW  • Suite  300  • Washington,  DC  20036-1420 
Ph:  (201)  462-0400  • www.jesuitjubilee.org 
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Center  for 
Spiritual  M 
Development 

In  the  heart  of  Orange  County,  Calif.,  the  Center  for  Spiritual 
Development  offers  numerous  retreats  throughout  the  summer. 
Ron  Rolheiser,  June  16-18;  Directed  Retreat,  July  5-12;  George 
Saint-Laurent,  July  13-20;  Remi  De  Roo,  Aug.  1-8;  Paula  D’Arcy, 
Aug.  10-17. 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 


434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange, CA 
92868-3907;  Phone  (714)  744-3175, 
e-mail:  csdinfo@csj.orange.org; 
web:  www.thecsd.com. 


2202  Lituanica  Avenue,  East  Chicago,  IN  46312;  ] 
Phone;  (219)  398-5047;  Fax:  (219)  398-9329;  e-j 
mail;  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  www.bethanyre-  | 
treathouse.org. 


Bethany  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  30-day  Ignatian  exercises,  year-round  in 
a prayerful  home  setting.  Its  simple  beauty,  private  rooms,  medi- 
tation garden,  library,  chapel,  individual  retreat  scheduling, 
wholesome  food  and  experienced  director  provide  sacred  environ- 
ient  and  resources  for  prayer.  Minimal  daily  schedule  lets  you 
>ow  your  inner  rhythms.  Easy  access  to  Chicago  airports;  70 
•s  from  Notre  Dame. 


specialised  programs  isK 
available < Each  offering 
is  a uniffae. opportunity 
for  spiritual  renewal  { 


JESUIT  CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH 

501  N.  Church  Road,  Wernersville, 
PA  19565;  Phone:  (610)  670-3640; 
Web:  www.jesuitcenter.org. 

The  Jesuit  Center  for  Spiritual 
Growth  seeks  to  promote  Ignatian  spirituality  in  a world  in  need  of 
discernment  and  hungry  for  healing  and  unity.  We  offer  retreats, 
workshops  and  training  programs  for  spiritual  directors,  all  based 
on  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  Jesuit  Center 
is  located  nine  miles  west  of  Reading,  Pa.  Our  facility  has  250 
acres  and  is  a place  of  natural  beauty  and  welcoming  quiet  which 
provides  a beautiful  space  for  people  to  be  with  God. 

For  a full  schedule  of  our  retreats,  programs,  and  workshops, 
please  call  for  a brochure  or  visit  our  Web  site. 


MONTSERRAT  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

a x a P.0.  Box  1390,  600  N.  Shady 
/\/\/\  Shores,  Lake  Dallas,  TX  75065; 
nQOnit'lSGRRCrC  Phone:  (940)  321-6020; 
Jesuit  retreat  house  Fax:  (940)  321-6040;  e-mail: 
Retreatl@airmail.net;  Web;  www.MontserratRetreat.org. 


Located  on  the  peaceful  shores  of  Lewisville  Lake,  north  of  Dallas, 
Montserrat  offers  silent  weekend  retreats,  conferences  and  work- 
shops in  English  and  Spanish.  Our  mission  is  to  make  the  spirituality 
of  St.  Ignatius  available  to  all.  Since  1959,  Jesuits  and  staff  have 
guided  over  90,000  people  on  their  spiritual  journey  here.  These 
many  footsteps  have  made  this  a special  place.  Special  events  this 
year  include  the  Hispanic  Ministry  Conference,  May  8-11  and  the 
Consultation  on  the  Ignatian  Weekend  Retreat,  for  retreat  directors, 
July  13-16. 

MOUNT  CARMEL  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls  ON  L2G  7B7 
Canada.  Phone:  (905)  356-4113  x 225;  Fax:  (905) 
358-2548;  e-mail:  mtcarmel@computan.on.ca; 
www.carmelniagara.com. 

Summer  2006:  Toward  Fullness  of  Life:  Living  and 
Praying  in  Body,  Mind,  and  Spirit,  with  Tom  Ryan, 
CSP,  June  10-16;  Directed  retreat,  June  11-17;  Icon  “Writing” 
Workshop,  with  Philip  Zimmerman,  June  18-24;  Unfinished 
Business:  Making  Peace  with  Your  Past,  with  Deborah  Ling,  June 
23-25;  Preached  retreat  for  women  religious,  with  Jim  Mueller, 
O.Carm.,  July  2-8;  Seeing  Your  Life  as  a Prayer,  with  Jim  Dolan, 
S.J.,  July  11-16;  Generating  Abundance  With  the  Imagination,  with 
Sebastian  Fazzari,  July  16-20;  Healing  Your  Inner  Precious  Child, 
with  Rev.  Jack  McGinnis,  July  23-28;  Jesus  Asks  a Question,  with 
Craig  Morrison,  O.Carm.,  July  24-28;  Directed  Retreat,  July  30-Aug. 
5;  Embodying  the  Holy  Spirit:  An  Experiential  Retreat,  with 
Deborah  Ling,  Aug.;  18-20;  12-Step  Spirituality  for  Women,  with 
Kathryn  McMorrow,  Aug.  18-20;  Summer  Stillness,  with  Kathryn 
McMorrow,  Aug.  20-25;  Easing  into  Silence,  with  Kathryn 
McMorrow,  Aug.  25-27. 


SACRED  HEART  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

P.O.  Box  185,  Sedalia,  CO  80135;  Phone: 
(303)  688-4198,  ext.  102;  Web:  www.sacred- 
heartretreat.org. 


" -■ 


i Sacred  Heart  Jesuit  Retreat  House  is  ideally 
situated  on  280  acres  in  the  colorful  foothills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Surrounded  by  spectacular  natural  beauty  and 
panoramic  views  of  the  majestic  Rockies,  the  retreat  house  offers 
the  perfect  setting  for  solitude,  reflection  and  prayer.  An  experienced 
retreat  staff  of  Jesuits,  women  religious  and  laypeople  invites  you  to 
share  in  the  richness  of  Ignatian  spirituality.  Silent  retreats,  including 


directed,  private,  preached,  and  the  30-day  Spiritual  Exercises,  are 
available  year  round  for  clergy,  religious,  and  lay  persons.  Schedule  for 
Summer  2006  individually  directed  silent  retreats:  May  16-25;  June 
12-  July  14  (30-day  Spiritual  Exercises);  June  13-22;  June  244uly  3; 
July  5-14;  Aug.  14-23.  For  information/brochure  contact  the  reserva- 
tions coordinator. 


Sl*  Ignatius  (I^ctrcat  cHouse 

251  Searingtown  Road  ♦ Manhasset,  NY  1 1030 

Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net; 
Web:  www.inisfada.net. 


Directed  Retreats:  5/12-18;  7/5-12;  7/14-21;  7/25S/1.  Guided 
Retreat:  6/27-7/3,  with  David  McCallum,  S.J.;  Men’s  AA  Retreat, 
5/19-21;  Women’s  12-Step  Retreat,  6/2-4;  Singles  Retreat,  6/9-11; 
Zen,  6/16-22  and  8/4-10.  Tudor  mansion,  air-conditioned,  labyrinth, 
outdoor  stations,  Emmaus  walk,  gym  with  sauna  & jacuzzi,  outdoor 
swimming  pool.  Weekend  and  mid-week  space  available  for  nonprofit 
and  religious  groups. 

SIENA  CENTER  RETREATS 

i ^ 5635  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wl 

^ -fy  53402;  Phone:  (262)  639- 

Cofl*rori*®AKK.  4100x1230; 

Web:  www.racinedominicans.org. 

Directed  retreats  June  11-17  and  July  2-8;  Praying  With  Mystics  June 
25-July  1,  Spirituality  and  Imagination  (Fran  Belmonte)  July  2-8, 
Spirituality  of  Meister  Eckhart  and  Catherine  of  Siena  (Don  Goergen) 
July  9-15;  Contemplative  Retreat  for  Women  July  16-22;  Meeting 
Mystery  (Jegen)  July  23-29;  Nurturing  Life’s  Blessings  July  23-29;  Paint 
Your  Prayer  July  30-Aug.  4;  Interplay:  Play  as  Spiritual  Practice  (Mary 
Bernadette  Jordan)  Sept.  22-24;  Gospel  Non-Violent  Love  (Rev. 
Emmanuel  Chas.  McCarthy)  Oct.  6-8. 


SPIRITUAL  MINISTRY  CENTER 

v Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  4822  Del  Mar 

^ Avenue,  San  Diego,  CA  92107;  Phone:  (619)  224- 

9444;  Fax:  (619)  224-1082;  e-mail: 
spiritmin@rscj.org;  www.spiritmin.org. 

RETREAT,  SAN  DIEGO.  At  our  quiet,  four-bedroom 
house,  we  offer  short  or  long  retreats,  Ignatian  retreats  and  self- 
directed  sabbaticals.  Just  one  block  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  our 
home-like  living  arrangement  welcomes  relaxation  and  prayer  in  a 
variety  of  beautiful  places  to  explore. 


VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER 

PO  Box  424,  Villa  Maria,  PA  16155.  Phone: 
(724)  964-8920  Ext.  3241;  http://villamaria.tri- 
pod.com. 


Located  in  pastoral  western  Pennsylvania, 

V.M.R.C.,  a ministry  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Humility 
of  Mary,  offers  retreats,  workshops  and  ongoing 
spiritual  direction.  Highlights  for  2006  include:  Bernardin  Lunch  and 
Lecture,  Rev.  Eugene  Lauer,  May  26;  Mini  Land  Retreat:  Spring  and 
the  Promise  of  New  Life,  Evergreen  Team,  June  2-4;  Directed  Prayer 
Experience,  June  2-4;  The  Spiritual  Direction  Training  Program,  June  11 
17;  Directed  Retreats:  June  25-July  2,  July  9-16,  Aug.  6-13,  Aug.  13- 
20,  Oct.  1-8;  The  Universal  Message  of  St.  Francis,  Michael  Crosby, 
O.F.M.  Cap.  June  18-25;  Yoga/Joumaling  Retreat,  Judy  Cannato  and 
Carol  Williams,  June  25-July  2;  Living  With  Balance:  Life  in 
Abundance,  Margaret  Picha,  S.S.N.D.  and  Michael  Laratonda, 
F.M.S.,  July  23-30;  Land  Retreat,  EverGreen  Team,  Aug.;  6-13;  Art 
Retreat:  Mandalas  and  Prayer,  Paulette  Kirschensteiner,  H.M.,  Aug. 
13-20;  Seeing  with  New  Eyes:  Encountering  the  Hidden  God, 

Barbara  Fiand,  S.N.D.deN.,  Oct.  8-15. 


Faith  in  Focus 


From  Grief  to  Hope 

A Nigerian  Jesuit  school  confronts  a 
devastating  loss. 


People  look  at  the  wreckage  of  a DC-9  aircraft  in  Port  Harcourt,  Nigeria,  in  December  2005.  At 
least  107  of  the  110  passengers  and  crew  died  when  the  plane  missed  the  runway  while  landing  in 
bad  weather. 


beginning.  It  is  a movement  from  grief 
through  determination  to  hope. 

Hope  Reborn  in  the  Field  of  Dreams 

On  April  1,  1995,  the  ceremonial  begin- 
ning of  work  on  the  foundation  took 
place  at  the  future  site  of  Loyola  Jesuit 
College  in  Abuja,  Nigeria.  There  were 
no  buildings,  only  the  beginnings  of 
roads,  and  construction  equipment.  As 
the  Honorable  Walter  Carrington,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Nigeria,  surveyed  the 
terrain,  he  uttered  powerful  and 
prophetic  words.  Ambassador  Car- 
rington spoke  of  a “field  of  dreams,” 
imagining  what  a wonderful  educational 
institution  would  soon  be  in  place.  He 
was  familiar  with  Jesuit  education  and 
knew  that  Loyola  Jesuit  College  could 
become  a center  of  excellence  in  sec- 
ondary education. 

The  college  is  now  in  its  10th  year. 
For  the  past  three  years  it  has  posted  the 
best  results  in  national  examinations 
taken  in  all  schools  in  Nigeria.  Its  gradu- 
ates are  enrolled  in  universities  in 
Nigeria  and  Ghana,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States. 
Several  of  these  students  have  received 
scholarships. 

In  1996,  the  opening  year,  fewer 
than  500  students  took  the  entrance 
exam;  100  were  accepted.  In  April  2005, 
over  2,300  took  the  entrance  exam  and 
120  were  accepted,  on  merit  alone,  stu- 
dents at  the  top  of  their  classes  in  many 
of  the  best  primary  schools  throughout 
Nigeria. 


On  December  1 0,  2005 , a Sosoliso  Airlines  DC-9  aircraft  crashed  in  Port  Harcourt , Nigeria, 
killing  127  passengers.  Sixty  of  those  killed  were  students  of  Loyola  Jesuit  College  in  Abuja, 
Nigeria.  This  reflection  was  written  shortly  after  the  event. 


WE  HAVE  SUFFERED  an 
enormous  tragedy  at 
Loyola  Jesuit  College: 
the  death  of  60  of  our 
children  in  the  plane  crash  on  Dec.  10. 
Many  of  the  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  children  were  at  the  airport 
hoping  to  welcome  the  children  home 

peter  schineller,  s.j.,  is  president  of 
Loyola  Jesuit  College,  Abuja,  Nigeria. 


for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Their  pain 
must  be  doubled.  Only  one  student  sur- 
vived, and  she  is  receiving  treatment  in 
South  Africa. 

How  does  one  react  to  this  tragedy? 
Can  one  make  any  sense  of  it?  Why 
might  God  (who  did  not  cause  this) 
allow  this  to  happen?  We  search  for 
answers  even  as  we  grieve.  Along  with 
many  of  the  grieving  families  in  Port 
Harcourt,  I sense  a powerful  movement 


The  World  Beyond 

And  yet  Ambassador  Carrington 
expressed  one  major  concern.  He  pon- 
dered what  would  happen  when  the  stu- 
dents of  Loyola  Jesuit  College  left 
behind  the  beautiful  campus.  How 
would  Nigeria  receive  them?  What  kind 
of  world  would  they  enter?  “What  hap- 
pens,” he  asked,  “when  they  go  beyond 
these  confines?  Will  the  society  be  nur- 
turing and  accepting  of  the  values  they 
learn  here?”  As  he  looked  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  future  campus,  he  admit- 
ted that  beyond  the  “field  of  dreams,” 
the  vision  was  much  hazier. 

Now  we  see  what  can  happen  when 
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students  leave  our  beautiful  campus.  The 
tragic  crash  is  a terrifying  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  U.S.  ambassador.  It  is  a 
terrible  indictment  of  many  aspects  of 
life  and  systems  in  Nigeria.  On  that 
Saturday  morning,  the  children  were 
rejoicing.  The  term  had  ended. 
Christmas  carols  were  sung  the  night 
before  during  a candlelight  procession. 
The  children  would  travel  to  be  with 
their  families  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
But  instead  of  a safe  flight  to  Port 
Harcourt,  their  plane  missed  the  runway, 
hit  a culvert  and  scattered  its  precious 
human  cargo  over  a distance  of  1,000 
meters.  Over  100  passengers  died, 
including  60  of  our  students. 

This  happened  in  one  terrible  part  of 
the  world  of  Nigeria  to  which  these  chil- 
dren returned.  It  is  a world  where  an 
accurate  weather  report  and  better  com- 
munications might  well  have  warned  the 
pilot  not  to  land.  It  is  a world  where 
there  may  have  been  a mechanical  failure 
on  the  plane.  There  may  even  have  been 
pilot  error.  Airport  lights  and  electricity 
might  have  better  guided  the  pilot  in  his 
efforts  to  land.  We  are  not  sure,  but 
something  went  terribly  wrong. 

The  immediate  reaction  to  the  crash 


was  another  indicator  of  the  trouble  with 
the  world  which  our  children  wished  to 
enter.  “No  water,  no  water!”  I heard  sev- 
eral of  the  classmates  of  these  deceased 
children  say  this  publicly,  at  a gathering 
of  families  and  students.  “My  classmates 
burned  to  death  because  there  was  no 
water!”  No  water — in  Rivers  State, 
where  water  is  abundant — to  extinguish 
the  fire. 

Emergency  services  were  also  slow 
to  arrive.  Many  of  the  bodies  of  the  chil- 
dren were  not  badly  burnt.  They  were 
still  in  their  red,  yellow,  green  or  blue 
uniforms,  with  little  or  no  physical  dam- 
age. Doctors  say  they  died  of  suffocation. 
No  ambulances  arrived.  It  is  reported 
that  a truck  was  used  to  carry  the  bodies 
of  the  injured  and  the  dead  together. 
This  might  well  have  led  to  the  avoidable 
death  of  some  of  those  seriously  injured. 
This  is  the  world  into  which  these  chil- 
dren returned. 

How  prophetic  were  the  words  of 
Ambassador  Carrington  10  years  ago! 
Among  the  60  students  who  died  were 
some  of  the  best  and  brightest.  One 
planned  to  be  an  aeronautical  engineer. 
One  planned  to  be  a doctor.  Another 
first-year  student  wrote  a beautiful  poem 


to  her  mother  three  weeks  earlier, 
explaining  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  into 
the  school,  but  now  that  she  was  there,  it 
was  a rose  to  her,  it  was  paradise  on 
earth. 

Other  students  and  teachers 
remarked  that  the  students  on  the  plane 
were  among  the  best  of  their  classes.  And 
each  of  the  24  classes  at  the  college  suf- 
fered at  least  one  death:  one-tenth  of  the 
student  body  gone.  One  set  of  parents 
lost  all  three  children,  their  only  chil- 
dren. Another  mother  and  father  lost 
two  children,  whose  bodies  were  never 
positively  identified.  Each  of  the  chil- 
dren had  a story  to  be  told,  but  no  longer 
a life  in  which  to  tell  it. 

Determination  Leading  to  Hope 

And  yet!  There  is  determination  leading 
to  hope.  This  was  the  major  theme  of  the 
remarks  of  Ambassador  Carrington  at 
the  foundation-laying  ceremony.  That 
day,  he  said,  was  “a  wonderful  day  to  see 
hope  reborn.”  Determination  leading  to 
hope  came  through  time  and  again  as  I 
tried  to  console  the  grieving  parents  I 
later  visited  in  Port  Harcourt. 

They,  in  turn,  reached  out  and  tried 
to  console  me.  They  explained  that  while 
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they  had  lost  one,  two  or  three  children, 
I,  as  president  of  the  school,  and  all  the 
staff  had  lost  60.  I saw  unimaginably 
deep  faith  in  those  who  suffered  the  loss 
of  their  children.  I tried  to  tell  the  par- 
ents that  they  had  done  the  best  for  their 
children,  and  that  we  at  the  school  were 
also  trying  to  do  the  best  for  them.  But 
we  all  saw  clearly  that  the  systems,  the 
aviation  industry  and  the  nation  had  let 
us  down.  The  world  into  which  the  chil- 
dren returned  was  not  safe — it  could 
have  been  a road  accident  or  armed  rob- 
bers, but  this  time  it  was  a plane  crash. 

What  emerged  was  the  conviction 
that  this  must  not  happen  again.  We 
owe  it  to  the  nation,  and  to  these  60 
innocent  children,  that  this  not  happen 
again.  These  children  cannot  have  died 
in  vain.  In  those  who  suffered  the  loss  of 
their  children,  and  in  all  the  Loyola 
Jesuit  College  parents,  determination 
and  hope  were  growing.  We  began  to 


see  that  it  is  our  responsibility.  We,  the 
living,  must  ensure  this. 

We  believed  that  these  children,  in 
another  1 0 or  20  years,  would  have  been 
the  future  leaders  of  the  Nigeria  we 
want  and  hope  for.  But  this  was  not  to 
be.  We,  the  living,  now  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  bring  about  what  these  chil- 
dren studied  and  died  for:  to  be  what  all 
students  in  Jesuit  schools  throughout 
the  world  are  called  to  be,  “men  and 
women  for  others.” 

I quickly  began  to  see  this  determi- 
nation and  hope  in  the  grieving  parents, 
who  reached  out  to  other  parents,  trying 
to  keep  hope  alive.  One  mother  who  lost 
two  of  her  three  children  visited  other 
families  and  attended  several  funerals. 
She  led  the  prayers  and  singing  while 
seven  of  the  children  were  interred  at  a 
mass  burial  in  the  cemetery.  One  father, 
who  lost  his  two  children  in  the  crash, 
was  scheduled  to  be  the  main  organizer 


of  our  annual  sports  day  in  a few 
months.  He  said  he  would  still  do  it. 
Several  parents  explained  that  their 
younger  children  would  study  harder 
than  ever  to  do  well  on  the  entrance 
exam  to  Loyola.  A grieving  mother  who 
lost  her  daughter  reached  out  at  the  end 
of  the  service  and  asked  that  a special 
collection  be  taken  up  to  assist  another 
student  who  is  facing  surgery. 

We  had  already  started  planning  for 
our  school’s  10th  anniversary.  In  our 
visits  to  the  bereaved,  we  continually 
received  confirmation  that  our  decision 
to  situate  the  school  at  the  center  of 
Nigeria,  at  the  new  capital  Abuja,  was 
the  right  one.  We  wanted  to  draw  stu- 
dents from  all  over  Nigeria,  students 
from  all  ethnic  and  all  religious  tradi- 
tions to  come  together,  to  bond  togeth- 
er, to  show  that  all  Nigerians  can  live, 
study  and  work  together.  This  dream 
remains  stronger  than  ever.  Now  we 
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must  assure  that  transportation  systems 
allow  our  school  to  fulfill  its  dream  and 
its  mission. 

We  had  planned  to  construct  two 
additional  buildings,  one  of  which  will 
most  likely  now  be  named  Memorial 
Hall,  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  60 
students.  While  these  buildings  are  still 
needed,  the  real  celebration  of  our  10th 
anniversary  now  must  shift  its  focus  to 
the  building  of  a better,  safer  Nigeria.  If 
the  avoidable  death  of  60  of  the  best,  of 
the  future  of  Nigeria,  does  not  touch 
the  hearts  of  those  in  authority,  then 
nothing  will.  Concerned  mothers, 
including  many  parents  of  students, 
have  begun  protests  in  Lagos  and 
Abuja,  demanding  changes  in  aviation, 
education  and  health  care  systems. 
Mothers  dressed  in  black,  mourning  the 
loss  of  children,  even  had  to  endure  tear 
gas  on  the  streets  of  Lagos.  In  biblical 
terms,  we  see  the  death  of  these  chil- 
dren as  the  sacrifice  of  the  innocents,  in 
order  that  new  life,  a new  Nigeria  might 
emerge. 

It  is  not  only  the  aviation  sector  that 
needs  cleansing.  It  is  all  transportation 
systems  in  our  country.  Our  students 
should  be  able  to  leave  our  peaceful 
campus  and  travel  in  safety,  in  security, 
on  good  roads,  or  by  air  or  rail  to  any 
corner  of  Nigeria.  The  education  sector 
should  be  providing  quality  education 
at  all  levels  in  all  towns  and  villages  of 
Nigeria.  The  health  sector  must  be  able 
to  provide  emergency  services  in  a time 
of  crisis,  as  well  as  affordable  health 
care  for  all  citizens. 

Keep  the  Dream  Alive 

A few  weeks  later,  557  students,  rather 
than  617,  returned  to  Loyola.  With  the 
help  of  professional  counselors,  we  have 
been  planning  how  best  to  begin  anew, 
with  determination  and  hope.  Having 
heard  some  of  the  classmates  of  those 
who  died  speak  and  give  witness  to  how 
they  feel,  I am  confident  that  we  will 
manage.  We  follow  not  only  the  dream 
of  Loyola  Jesuit  College,  with  its  motto, 
“Service  of  God  and  Others,”  situated 
on  the  field  of  dreams  as  Ambassador 
Carrington  described  it,  but  the  dream 
of  a better,  safer  Nigeria.  We  owe  this 
to  the  children  who  have  died.  This  will 
be  our  way  to  forge  ahead  and  begin  to 
make  sense  of  this  tragedy.  0 
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Feelings  regarding  race  run  deep  in  the 
history  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  returning  black  G.I.’s  were 
no  longer  willing  to  accept  the  many 
unjust  racial  laws  or  observe  the  many 
petty  laws  and  regulations  that  made  up 
daily  life  in  the  southern  states.  A new  and 
different  consciousness  arose  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  African-Americans.  Black 
Americans,  including  black  Catholics, 
began  to  express  their  needs  and  their  out- 
rage. When  some  white  Catholics  began 
to  articulate  the  church’s  teaching  on 
social  justice  and  the  dignity  of  all  people 
in  Christ,  conflict  arose  with  the  majority 
of  white  Catholics  who  believed  in  the 
essential  inequality  of  blacks  and  whites. 

In  Black , White,  and  Catholic,  Bentley 
Anderson,  S.J.,  an  assistant  professor  of 
history  at  St.  Louis  University,  has  given 
us  the  story  of  how  a group  of  determined 
Catholics,  black  and  white,  clergy  and  lay, 
mostly  college  and  university  students, 
had  been  won  to  the  ideal  of  racial  inte- 
gration and  social  justice  in  the  American 
South.  This  is  the  meaning  of  interracial- 
ism. The  time  span  covers  the  period  from 
the  end  of  World  War  II  to  1956,  two 
years  after  the  principle  of  “separate  but 
equal,”  established  in  the  case  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson  (1896),  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  book  is  a fascinating  history  of 
New  Orleans  Catholics  during  the  early 
years  of  desegregation.  In  1939  the 
Catholic  Committee  of  the  South  was 
established  to  bring  Catholic  teaching  to 
bear  on  the  socioeconomic  problems  in 
the  south.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  orga- 
nization, the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  was  established  in  New  Orleans  in 
1 949.  A co-founder  of  the  commission  was 


Joseph  Fichter,  S.J. 

Originally  from  New  Jersey,  Fichter 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1930, 
earned  a doctorate  in  sociology  from 
Harvard  University  and  in  1947  began 
teaching  sociology  at  Loyola  University  in 
New  Orleans.  From  the  outset  he  intend- 
ed to  bring  about  the  desegregation  of  that 
university.  He  organized  a seminar  with 
students  from  Loyola  and  Xavier 
University  (the  only  black  Catholic  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time,  established  by  St. 
Katharine  Drexel). 

Fichter’s  program  of  organizing  peo- 
ple to  work  for  the  end  of  racial  segrega- 
tion was  achieved  through  the  participa- 
tion of  students  from  the  various  Catholic 
colleges  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Grand 
Coteau,  who  learned  to  work,  study  and 
play  together.  The  National  Federation  of 
Catholic  College  Students,  which  became 
the  Southeastern  Regional  Interracial 
Commission  at  Loyola,  included  students 
from  Loyola,  Xavier,  Dominican  College, 
Ursuline  College,  Sacred  Heart  College 
(Grand  Coteau)  and  later  Spring  Hill 
College  in  Alabama.  Most  of  these  stu- 
dents were  white,  because  Xavier  was  the 
only  black  college. 

The  young  people  organized  monthly 
meetings  with  both  African-Americans 
and  whites;  an  annual  interracial  Sunday 
with  Mass,  breakfast  and  talks  by  both  a 
black  and  a white  speaker;  a newsletter 
(published  at  Loyola,  then  suppressed); 
and  public  statements  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  presentations  tike  minstrel  shows. 

Fichter  faced  opposition  from  many 
Jesuits  at  the  university,  including  his 
superiors,  the  administration  and  the  fac- 
ulty. A smaller  group  of  Jesuit  faculty 
members  and  their  colleagues  stood  with 
Fichter  in  opposition  to  racial  segregation 
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and  their  desire  for  immediate  admittance 
of  black  students.  A third  part  of  the  Jesuit 
community  took  a middle  position,  judging 
segregation  immoral  but  allowable  because 
desegregation  was  not  possible  at  the  time. 
As  time  went  on,  the  Jesuit  community  at 
Loyola  became  more  and  more  divided, 
and  local  superiors  thought  Fichter  was  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  division. 

The  official  position  of  the  archdio- 
cese was  that  segregation  was  immoral 
and  contrary  to  justice;  but  Archbishop 
Joseph  F.  Rummel  was  a gradualist  in 
regard  to  change.  In  1950  the  archdiocese 
had  drawn  up  a policy  statement  doing 
away  with  segregated  seating  in  the 
churches,  directing  priests  not  to  refuse 
the  sacraments  or  sacramentals  to  any 
black  Catholic,  but  still  urging  black 
Catholics  to  frequent  the  black  parishes. 
While  Loyola  University  slowly  began 
accepting  blacks  into  its  law  school  in 
1952  (beginning  with  Norman  Francis, 
who  today  is  president  of  Xavier 
University),  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  desegregated  their  college  in  1953. 
That  same  year,  in  a pastoral  letter  enti- 
tled “Blessed  Are  the  Peacemakers,” 
Rummel  announced  the  end  of  racial  seg- 
regation within  the  archdiocese.  But  the 


archdiocese,  although  it  supported  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  did  not  formal- 
ly implement  a policy  of  integration  in  its 
parochial  school  system  until  1956.  When 
it  did,  there  was  a storm  of  protest  from 
white  parishioners. 

The  white  Catholic  majority  joined 
the  White  Citizens’  Councils  and  pushed 
through  pro-segregation  laws.  In  1956 
many  Loyola  graduates  formed  the 
Association  of  Catholic  Laymen.  Their 
purpose  was  “to  foster,  promote  and  pro- 
tect the  moral,  physical,  cultural  and  edu- 
cational welfare... [against]  integration  of 
the  black  and  white  races. ...”  Membership 
was  limited  to  Catholics.  This  violent  out- 
burst of  the  white  Catholic  majority  blind- 
sided the  archbishop.  In  response  he 
ordered  them  not  to  declare  themselves  a 
“body  of  Catholic  laymen.”  Unfor- 
tunately, this  brought  to  an  end  certain 
student  activity.  The  anti-segregation  stu- 
dent associations  ceased,  the  activities  of 
Fichter  were  curtailed,  interracialism  was 
put  on  hold  and  a chapter  of  the  civil 
rights  story  was  ended.  The  next  chapter 
would  belong  to  the  Freedom  Riders  and 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Anderson’s  book  does  a service  to 
American  church  historians  by  revealing 


the  contribution  of  black  and  white 
Catholics  to  the  story  of  civil  rights  in  the 
deep  South.  He  has  placed  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  rightful  place  in  one  of  the 
most  crucial  periods  of  our  American  his- 
tory. But  the  story  is  not  yet  ended.  It 
remains  for  history  to  unfold  further  the 
feelings  and  the  fears  of  African-  American 
Catholics,  church  leaders  and  the  white 
majority.  Cyprian  Davis 
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Emilie  Griffin  was  in  her  20’s  when  she 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  in 
August  1963  after  what  she  describes  as  “a 
passionate  choice,  an  upheaval,  and  a 
homecoming....”  She  was  drawn  to  the 
church  in  part  because  it  offered  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  an  interior  life,  “a  realm  in 
which  I would  be  surrounded  by  grace.” 

Since  the  publication  in  1982  of 
Turning:  Reflections  on  the  Experience  of 
Conversion,  Emilie  Griffin  has  gained 
respect  for  her  writings  on  conversion, 
prayer  and  mysticism.  In  addition  to 
Turning , her  highly  regarded  books 
include  Clinging:  The  Experience  of 
Prayer,  the  edited  Evelyn  Underhill: 
Essential  Writings  and  Wonderful  and 
Dark  Is  This  Road:  Discovering  the  Mystic 
Path.  Most  of  her  writing  and  retreat 
work  is  ecumenical,  focused  “on  the 
Christ-centered,  Spirit-driven,  Father- 
loving  prayer  that  unifies  Christians 
from  many  churches.” 

Simple  Ways  to  Pray,  by  contrast,  is 
about  Catholic  prayer  explicitly,  which, 
as  she  notes,  is  but  one  of  the  significant 
parts  of  Catholic  life.  “The  full  practice 
of  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  expressed  not 
only  in  prayer  but  also  in  service  and  in 
sacrament;  and  Roman  Catholic  sacra- 
ments are  reserved  for  those  who  are  in 
communion  with  Rome,  and  who  accept 
the  Roman  pontiff  as  head  of  Christ's 
church.” 

Thus,  though  it  is  modest  in  size  and 


scope,  Simple  Ways  to  Pray  serves  a cate- 
chetical function.  It  is  an  invitation  to 
come  and  see  Catholicism  through  the 
narrow  path  that  has  guided,  nurtured 
and  formed  countless  souls  into  holy  lives. 

Emilie  Griffin  offers  a lucid  guide  to 
the  variety  and  richness  of  Catholic 
prayer.  “While  it  is  good  to  learn  the 
many  styles  of  Christian  prayer  and  devo- 
tion, the  real  point  of  the  spiritual  life  is 
developing  an  inner  disposition:  the  con- 
tinuing conversion  and  transformation  of 
the  heart.”  This  “intimate  friendship  with 
God”  can  be  fostered  through  practical 
means  (a  regular  schedule  of  prayer,  fre- 
quent attendance  at  Mass,  spiritual  read- 
ing), but  it  begins  with  intentionality. 
“Prayer  is  intention,  a reaching,  a stretch- 
ing toward  the  desired  Other,  coming 
into  the  heart  of  God,  the  Beloved.” 

“God  is  seeking  us  out;  but  we  have 
to  cross  the  distance.  It  is  an  act  of  the 
will,  of  the  baptized  imagination,  an  act 
of  faith.  In  one  simple  stroke  we  come 
into  the  presence  of  God.  This  funda- 
mental decision,  to  come  close  to  God, 
to  speak  to  God,  is  the  beginning  of 
prayer.” 

Griffin  is  an  experienced  spiritual 


director  and  retreat  leader,  and  she  offers 
helpful  advice  on  common  questions. 
Beginners  or  not,  it  is  helpful  to  remem- 
ber that  “distractions  are  so  common 
that  we  should  not  worry  or  blame  our- 
selves about  them,”  and  it  is  a good  idea 
to  “vary  your  approaches  to  prayer  in 
order  to  stay  fresh.”  Most  important,  “Be 
careful  to  focus  on  God  and  not  so  much 
on  how  you  feel  about  where  you  are  in 
prayer.” 

One  value  of  this  book  is  Emilie 
Griffin’s  rich  appreciation  of  all  prayer 
forms  and  styles.  She  writes,  for  example, 
about  the  value  of  intercessory  prayer, 
which  “strengthens  us  as  a body,  links  us 
to  one  another,  and  unifies  us  in  Christ.” 
Similarly,  she  highlights  the  Chris- 
tocentric theology  that  underlies  tradi- 
tional practices  like  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
(“to  place  yourself  with  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
his  time  of  trial,”  and  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  (“...we  are  asking  for  God's 
love  to  flow  into  us.  We  are  asking  to 
become  like  Jesus  in  his  heartfelt  care.”) 

The  chapter  on  prayer  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  grounded  in  the  Spirit’s  essential 
role  in  Christian  prayer.  “[I]t  is  not  hard 
to  pray  when  the  Holy  Spirit  empowers 
us.  Christian  prayer  is  not  always  ‘charis- 
matic’ in  the  sense  of  being  overt,  out- 
ward, manifested  in  movement  and  song. 
But  Christian  prayer  is  always  charismat- 
ic because  the  Spirit  undergirds  and 
strengthens  all  our  prayer.” 

As  a contemplative  in  the  world,  the 
author  is  particularly  articulate  about  the 
practices  and  gifts  of  the  active  contempla- 
tive life.  “Contemplation  is  not  a matter  of 
being  in  a certain  place.  It  is  a matter  of 
moving  into  the  presence  of  God  whenev- 
er you  can,  wherever  you  are. 
Contemplation  is  a matter  of  attention 
and  of  reverence,  not  of  location.” 

Emilie  Griffin  is  an  intellectually  and 
spiritually  trustworthy  guide  to  the  deep- 
est meaning  of  prayer,  “our  yearning  and 
our  desire  for  God.”  This  modest  book  is 
rooted  in  solid  theology  and  doctrine  and, 
more  important,  suffused  with  a spirit  of 
gratitude  and  humility.  There  is  not  one 
false  note  of  pride  to  mar  her  praise  of 
God,  and  it  is  this  that  confirms  Emilie 
Griffin’s  authority.  She  writes  from  a soul 
formed  by  prayer,  and  her  words  reflect 
the  adoration  and  awe  that  is  the  true  hall- 
mark of  a Catholic  contemplative. 

Rachelle  Linner 
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Joan  of  Arc  is  a saint  of  perennial  appeal, 
even  in  postmodern  America.  At  the  level 
of  popular  culture,  Joan’s  unlikely  story 
makes  for  good  reading  and  viewing,  not 
to  mention  innumerable  hagiographic  and 
literary  interpretations.  The  most  recent 
of  the  score  of  films  about  Joan,  Luc 
Besson’s  “The  Messenger”  (1999),  por- 
trays her  as  a radical,  angry  zealot  alter- 
nately buoyed  up  by  gruesome,  bloody 
battle  scenes  and  dejected  by  diabolical 
temptations.  “Joan  of  Arcadia”  brought 
her  to  television  in  the  guise  of  an 
American  teenager  who  hears  God’s  voice 
in  the  most  unlikely  places  and  people. 

The  facts  of  Joan’s  short  life  are  the 
stuff  of  myth  and  lore.  As  a 13 -year-old, 
illiterate  farm  girl  in  15th-century 
Domremy,  she  is  called  by  heavenly  voic- 
es to  dress  in  military  armor,  acquire  a 
horse  and  lead  French  forces  to  victory 
over  the  English  at  Orleans.  She  manages 
to  accomplish  this  with  aplomb  and 
attends  the  coronation  of  her  “true  King,” 
Charles  VII,  at  Reims  in  the  spring  of 
1429.  Captured  a year  later  by 
Burgundians  and  sold  into  English  cus- 
tody, she  is  subjected  to  a lengthy  ecclesi- 
astical trial  that  culminates  in  her  condem- 
nation as  a witch  and  relapsed  heretic,  and 
finally  is  burned  at  the  stake — at  the  age  of 
19 — in  the  central  square  of  Rouen. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  the  original  ver- 
dict is  nullified  and  a retrial  finds  Joan 
innocent.  The  fully  reinstated  heroine- 
martyr  is  canonized  and  named  a patron  of 
France,  but  not  before  1920,  after  a hiatus 
of  500  years. 

So  much  for  the  facts.  But  how  does 
one  really  come  to  know  this  fascinating 
historical  figure  who  left  no  writings,  but 
whose  depiction  in  legend  often  obfus- 
cates the  true  and  complex  personality? 

Daniel  Hobbins,  an  author  and  histo- 
rian at  the  University  of  Texas,  chooses  to 
make  what  he  calls  the  “journey  toward 
Joan”  through  a new  edition  of  her  trial 


record  from  the  original  manuscripts  of 
the  Latin  text.  His  careful  translation,  the 
first  in  50  years,  may  well  become  the 
definitive  edition.  As  the  most  detailed 
document  of  its  kind  produced  in  the 
medieval  West,  the  proceedings  at  Joan’s 
trial  are  a critical  and  reliable  witness  to 
her  fife,  character,  visions,  culture  and 
motives.  Moreover,  Hobbins  finds  that 
the  triaj  provides  an  invaluable  window  to 
the  understanding  of  Joan  as  a 15th-centu- 
ry French  woman,  as  well  as  to  “the 
strange  and  brutal  yet  fascinating  world 
that  produced  her.”  In  fact,  Joan  had 
become  an  international  celebrity  by  the 
time  her  trial  took  place,  from  January 
through  May  1431.  Many  of  her  support- 
ers or  detractors  would  have  had  more 
than  a passing  interest  in  the  deliberations 
about  the  young  woman  they  knew  as  La 
Pucelle  (the  Maid  or  the  Virgin). 


While  Joan’s  interrogation  took 
place  in  French,  it  was  translated  into 
Latin  immediately  after  the  trial,  and 
intended  for  distribution  to  a widespread 
European  audience.  Hobbins  contends 
that  the  Latin  translation  was  a conscious 
act  of  self-justification  on  the  part  of 
Bishop  Pierre  Cauchon  of  Beauvais,  the 
judge  who  found  Joan  guilty  of 
witchcraft  and  heresy  and  pronounced 
her  death  sentence.  Joan’s  trial  was  polit- 
ical as  well  as  religious,  and  its  verdict  a 
foregone  conclusion.  An  Anglo- 
Burgundian  sympathizer,  Cauchon 
needed  to  prove  that  Joan’s  trial  was 
indeed  justified,  and  he  is  credited  with 
making  it  a monument  to  correct  proce- 
dure. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  Hobbins’s 
translation  is  his  familiarity  with  both 
French  and  Latin  texts  of  the  trial,  as 
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well  as  substantial  secondary  documenta- 
tion and  literary  history  surrounding  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  In  a valuable  introduc- 
tory essay,  he  leads  the  reader  through 
the  maze  of  medieval  inquisitorial  proce- 
dures and  technicalities  that  character- 
ized heresy  trials  like  Joan’s,  such  as  the 
“articles  of  accusation,”  which  in  this 
case  numbered  close  to  70  and  were  later 
reduced  to  an  even  dozen.  He  addresses 
thorny  questions,  like  Joan’s  “relapse” 
into  belief  in  her  voices  and  the  wearing 
of  men’s  clothing. 

On  the  topic  of  the  audible  revela- 
tions to  her  from  of  Saints  Michael, 
Catherine  and  Margaret,  Hobbins  admits 
that  they  can  seem  problematic  to  a mod- 
ern reader.  But  he  takes  pains  to  situate 
Joan’s  mystical  experience,  which  she  was 
unwilling  to  deny  even  at  the  cost  of  her 
life,  within  the  orthodox  tradition  of 
Catherine  of  Siena,  Bridget  of  Sweden 
and  other  women  visionaries  with 
prophetic  messages  for  secular  and  reli- 
gious leaders  in  medieval  Europe. 

Hobbins’s  own  question,  “Who  was 
Joan?”  is  perhaps  best  answered  by  let- 
ting her  speak  from  her  own  time  rather 
than  in  opposition  to  her  time,  as  Mark 
Twain  did.  Joan  is  both  a reflection  and  a 
product  of  a cultural  whole:  “she  is  com- 
prehensible only  within  the  terms  of  ref- 
erence of  that  culture.”  Her  life  and 
career  mirror  the  great  trends  of  late 
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medieval  Christianitas.  In  her  trial  we 
recover  the  interpenetration  of  church 
authority  and  ordinary  lay  living,  and  the 
tension  between  individual  religious 
experience  and  clerical  claims  to  divine 
authority,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
women. 

Could  Joan’s  trial  record  be  the  basis 
for  a film  on  “Court  TV”?  Possibly, 
given  its  dramatic  finale.  But  this  is  not  a 
text  that  entertains.  It  demands  a great 
deal  of  attention  and  patience  with  the 
canonical  “legalese”  of  its  dialogues.  It 
enlightens  and  it  teaches,  mostly  negative 
lessons  about  the  abuse  of  authority. 
There  is  a contemporary  ring  to  its  cul- 
tural disparagement  of  women,  the  poor 
and  the  unlettered  devout  whom  Joan 
represents.  More  than  anything,  howev- 
er, reading  Joan’s  trial  opens  wide  a win- 
dow into  the  vision  and  faith  of  this 
courageous,  mystifying  and  paradoxical 
young  woman.  At  the  third  session  of  her 
trial,  Joan  was  asked  whether  she  was  in 
the  grace  of  God.  “If  I am  not,  may  God 
place  me  there;  and  if  I am,  may  God 
keep  me  there.  I would  be  the  most  mis- 
erable person  in  the  world  if  I was  not  in 
the  grace  of  God.” 

Through  Joan’s  own  clear  voice,  we 
do  indeed  come  to  know  one  of  God’s 
saints,  and  are  challenged  by  her 
indomitable  spirit,  her  wisdom  and  her 
wit.  Janice  Farnham 
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this  minister  will  coordinate  Campus  Ministry 
outreach  through  personal  contacts  with  various 
offices  on  campus  and  beyond  as  well  as  public 
relations  and  publicity  initiatives. 

Master’s  degree  in  theological  studies,  reli- 
gious studies,  ministry  is  strongly  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  the  Christian  initiation  process  and 
familiarity  with  basic  liturgical  “norms”  and  how 
norms  are  enacted  in  an  active,  missioned  com- 
munity desired.  Experience  in  working  with  stu- 
dents in  a higher  education  setting  necessary 
(including  training,  mentoring,  supervising, 
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reflection  and  spiritual  development).  Must  be 
committed  to  communicating  and  sharing  the 
Jesuit,  Catholic  mission,  ideals  and  values,  espe- 
cially as  they  relate  to  issues  of  faith,  justice  and 
spirituality.  Ability/experience  with  collaborative 
team  dynamics,  experience  and  desire  to  work 
with  persons  from  diverse  backgrounds,  and  a 
sense  of  flexibility  are  necessary. 

Loyola  College  offers  a competitive  total 
compensation  package.  For  more  information 
about  this  position  and  to  apply,  please  go  to 
www.loyola.edu/careers  to  complete  the  online 
application.  Electronic  submission  of  a cover  let- 
ter and  resume  is  required  and  may  be  attached  at 
the  appropriate  prompt  on  the  application.  Paper 
applications  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  College  values  and  is  committed  to 
enhancing  cultural  and  intellectual  diversity 
among  its  administrative  staff.  Loyola  welcomes 
and  encourages  applications  from  people  from 
historically  underrepresented  groups.  Loyola  is  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Employer. 
CAMPUS  MINISTER  sought  by  Yale’s  Catholic- 
Center  to  share  leadership  in  the  life  of  this 
expanding  Catholic  community.  This  campus 
minister,  a priest,  must  be  experienced  in  pastoral 
ministry,  with  at  least  a master’s  degree  in  divini- 
ty. He  will  join  the  pastoral  staff  in  ministering 
with  and  to  the  Catholic  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  faculty/staff  populations  at  Yale  University 
and  continue  the  Center’s  mission  of  promoting 
Catholic  intellectual  and  spiritual  formation.  The 
position  has  a particular  emphasis  on  working 
with  graduate/professional  students  as  well  as 
social  justice  outreach.  Participation  in  retreats, 
competence  in  counseling  and  excellence  in 
preaching  are  essential  aspects  of  this  position. 
Ability  to  work  collaboratively  is  a necessary  qual- 
ification. Salary  and  benefits  commensurate  with 
experience.  Start  date:  July  15,  2006.  Send  C.V. 
to:  Rev.  Robert  Beloin,  Chaplain,  St.  Thomas 
More  Catholic  Chapel  and  Center,  Yale 
University,  268  Park  Street,  New  Haven,  CT 
06511;  e-mail:  robert.beloin@yale.edu.  Program 
information  available:  www.yale.edu/stm. 
DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION,  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  will  oversee  and  coordinate  diocesan 
initiatives  relating  to  childhood  faith  formation, 
R.C.I.A.,  youth  ministry,  marriage  preparation, 
family  life,  respect  life  and  religious  education. 
Applicants  should  be  practicing  Roman  Catholics 
familiar  with  church  doctrine,  teachings  and  tradi- 
tions. Must  possess  an  advanced  degree  in  theolo- 
gy or  related  field,  an  awareness  of  current  faith 
formation  resources,  knowledge  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment, supervisory  experience,  the  ability  to  multi- 
task, exceptional  writing,  public  speaking,  inter- 
personal, organizational  and  technology  skills. 
Professional  educational  experience  and  bilingual 
preferred.  Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
resume  with  letter  of  interest  to:  Neil  Cawley, 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  310  Prospect  Park 
West,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215;  e-mail: 
HR@Diobrook.org;  Web  site:  www.dioceseof- 
brooklyn.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIFE, 


Catholic  Diocese  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Application 
deadline  June  1,  2006,  or  until  position  is  filled. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have:  • Master’s  degree 
in  theology  or  equivalent  (minimum  BA  degree 
and  be  willing  to  work  toward  master’s  in  theolo- 
gy) • Distinguished  background  in  ministry  at 
diocesan  or  parish  level.  Must  work  with  young 
adult  population,  young  married  population,  mid- 
dle-aged and  elderly  populations.  Director  is 
expected  to  work  in  collaboration  with  Christian 
Formation  Secretariat  offices  • Familiar  with 
church  documents  involving  marriage,  family  life, 
respect  fife,  natural  family  planning  and  Catholic 
sexual  morality  • Familiar  with  large-scale  pro- 
gram planning  and  administration.  Must  be  well 
versed  in  computer  skills/technology  and  supervi- 
sion • Self-starter,  hard  worker,  must  balance 
multiple  tasks,  some  evening/weekend  work 
required,  salary  based  on  diocesan  salary  scale 
with  excellent  benefits.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  resume,  references  and  cover  letter 
to:  Mr.  Charles  Jumonville,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  2028  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70821-2028;  e-mail:  cjumonville@diobr.org. 
DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY  AND  MIDDLE 
SCHOOL  confirmation  religious  education  pro- 
grams. Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians  Parish, 
Newton,  Mass.  Applicants  should  possess  a bach- 
elor’s degree  in  a discipline  related  to  youth  min- 
istry and/or  Catholic  religious  education,  with 
certification  in  a recognized  youth  ministry  for- 
mation program.  Preference  given  to  applicants 
with  at  least  3 to  5 years’  previous  experience  in 
religious  education  and  youth  ministry.  Send  a 
letter  of  application  and  resume:  Youth  Minister 
Search  Committee,  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians 
Parish,  573  Washington  St.,  Newton,  MA  02458- 
1423;  e-mail:  mpeterson@ourladys.com. 

EDITOR,  CHURCH  MAGAZINE.  The  National 
Pastoral  Life  Center  seeks  an  editor  for  Church 
magazine,  a 68-page  quarterly  promoting  excel- 
lence in  Catholic  pastoral  leadership  who  will  also 
be  editorial  director  at  N.P.L.C.  Candidates 
should  have  outstanding  editorial  skills,  experi- 
ence in  publishing  and  budget  management,  be 


able  to  work  with  a small  staff  and  vendors  (print-  j 
ers,  independent  contractors,  book  publishers): 
and  oversee  promotion  and  advertising.  The  ideal 
candidate  has  a sound  theological  background, 
significant  knowledge  of  church  ministries,  good  j 
computer  skills,  including  desktop-publishing! 
(QuarkXPress),  and  artistic/design  aptitude,  j 
Please  send  a cover  letter,  resume  and  two  letters  j 
of  recommendation  to:  Rev.  Eugene  Lauer, ! 
National  Pastoral  Life  Center,  18  Bleecker  Street,  j 
New  York,  NY  10012;  e-mail:  elauer@nplc.org.  \ 
FAIRFIELD  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATE  AND 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  CAMPUS! 
MINISTRY.  Fairfield  University  is  accepting: 
applications  for  the  positions  of  Associate  and ! 
Assistant  Directors  of  Campus  Ministry.  These! 
are  full-time,  10-month  positions.  The  Associate; 
and  Assistant  Directors  will  assist  the  Director  of! 
Campus  Ministry  in  the  development,  manage-! 
ment  and  implementation  of  all  the  University’s  j 
pastoral  and  ministry  activities  and  will  work! 
across  all  divisions  of  the  University,  particularly ! 
in  the  development  of  a more  integrated 
living/leaming  environment  for  undergraduate  i 
students.  The  Associate  and  Assistant  Directors 
will  be  responsible  for  various  components  of  a \ 
comprehensive  Campus  Ministry  program, 
including  liturgical  ministries,  retreats,  pastoral 
counseling,  community  service  activities  (Campus 
Ministry  is  the  central  coordinator  of  all  commu- 
nity service  activities  on  campus),  domestic  and 
international  outreach  efforts,  ministry  within  the 
student  residences,  and  crisis  and  emergency 
response.  Campus  Ministry  works  in  and  out  of 
the  Egan  Chapel  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the 
Pedro  Arrupe,  S.J.,  Campus  Ministry  Center.  The 
successful  candidate  should  possess  an  advanced 
degree  in  divinity,  theology,  pastoral  j 
ministry/counseling,  a related  field  or  have  the: 
intention  of  pursuing  such  a degree;  have  previous  i 
experience  in  a ministry  or  community! 
service/volunteer  setting;  be  familiar  with  and! 
committed  to  the  Catholic,  Jesuit  mission  of  the 
University;  and  be  able  to  relate  well  with  stu- 
dents.  Qualified  candidates  should  submit  a cover 
letter  and  resume  to:  Office  of  Human  Resources, ! 
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Fail-field  University,  1073  North  Benson  Road, 
Fairfield,  CT  06824;  e-mail:  hr@- 

mail.fairfield.edu;  Web  site:  www.fairfield.edu. 
FULL-TIME  YOUTH  MINISTER  sought  by  St. 
Columba’s,  a thriving  parish  of  1 ,000  households 
in  Durango,  Colo.,  will  work  with  young  people 
in  grades  6-12.  The  successful  candidate  is  a 
practicing  Catholic  who  has  three  years  experi- 
ence in  youth  ministry,  has  at  least  a B.A.,  ideal- 
ly in  theology  or  a comparable  field.  Salary  will 
be  competitive.  The  position  will  require  work 
with  youth,  parents,  parish  and  Catholic  school 
staff  as  well  as  parish  youth  workers.  Please  call 
or  write:  Rev.  Jim  Koenigsfeld,  Pastor,  St. 
Columba  Church,  1830  E.  2nd  Ave.,  Durango, 
CO  81301;  Ph  (970)  247-0044.  Or  you  may  send 
e-mail  to  the  church  at  stcolumba@catholi- 
chve.org.  An  application  form  will  be  sent  to  you 
ASAP.  Hiring  will  take  place  by  July  1 . 

L’ARCHE  MOBILE,  INC.,  needs  full-time  live-in 
assistants  to  assist  people  with  a mental  handi- 
cap. We  seek  to  create  communities  of  peace 
where  adults  who  are  mentally  handicapped  and 
those  who  help  them  five,  work  and  share  their 
lives  together.  L’ Arche  Mobile,  Inc.,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  International  Federation  of  Christian 
Communities  founded  by  Jean  Vanier.  For 
more  information  contact:  Marty  O’Malley, 
Administrator,  L’Arche  Mobile,  Inc.,  151-A 
South  Ann  Street,  Mobile,  AL  36604;  Ph:  (251) 
438-2094;  Fax  (251)  438-2094;  e-mail:  larch- 
mob@hotmail.com;  Web  site:  www.larchemo- 
bile.org. 


MUSIC  DIRECTOR.  Small  New  Jersey  suburban 
parish  seeks  music  director  with  keyboard  and 
vocal  proficiency.  Being  familiar  with  liturgy, 
candidate  must  oversee  choir,  have  knowledge 
of  appropriate  Catholic  contemporary  and  tra- 
ditional music  as  well  as  possess  leadership  qual- 
ities. Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Please  send  resume  with  references  to:  hunter- 
do^  3 l@aol.com. 

RENEW  INTERNATIONAL,  a nonprofit  Roman 
Catholic  organization  that  fosters  spiritual 
renewal,  evangelization  and  the  transformation 
of  the  world  through  parish-based  small 
Christian  communities,  is  currently  searching 
for  a full-time  experienced  workshop  and  retreat 
presenter  in  their  Plainfield,  N.J.,  office. 

Main  responsibility  will  be  to  present  the 
various  workshops  and  retreats  associated  with 
the  implementation  of  Renew’s  latest  initiative, 
Why  Catholic?,  and  to  provide  pastoring  and 
consultation  to  parish  and  diocesan  representa- 
tives in  an  effort  to  assure  the  overall  success  of 
the  program  and  to  establish  long-term  rela- 
tionships. Must  be  a practicing  Roman  Catholic 
with  a solid  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Catholic  theology  and  faith,  as  well  as  possess 
extremely  strong  interpersonal  and  presentation 
skills  with  ability  to  work  independendy  and 
under  general  supervision  to  achieve  assigned 
objectives.  Must  present  and  communicate  with 
enthusiasm  and  energy  and  have  the  ability  to 
create  reports,  presentations  and  correspon- 
dence. Ability  to  travel  extensively  (up  to  50  per- 


cent) by  both  road  and  air,  including  weekend 
travel  and  working  evenings.  Must  possess 
strong  computer  skills  including  MS  Word,  MS 
Excel,  Outlook  and  experience  with  databases. 
Bachelor’s  degree  required.  Master’s  degree 
preferred. 

If  interested  in  joining  our  strong  faith 
community  in  an  excellent  work  environment, 
please  send  e-mail,  fax  or  mail  your  resume 
(please  include  salary  history  and  two  letters  of 
recommendation)  to:  RENEW  International, 
Atm:  Maria  Cordova,  1232  George  Street, 
Plainfield,  NJ  07062;  Fax:  (908)  769-5660;  e- 
mail:  careers@renewintl.org;  www.RENEW- 
inti.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour 
from  NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-1 1;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats, 
ask  for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web 
site:  bethanyspirimalitycenter.org. 

Sabbatical 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Design  your 
own  sabbatical  time  at  Bethany,  78  beautiful  acres 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  Select  from 
among  a variety  of  retreats,  guided  reading  cours- 
es, spiritual  direction,  special  occasional  programs, 
or  simply  take  quiet  time  of  your  own.  Ask  for  a 
descriptive  brochure  and  application.  (845)  460- 
3061;  e-mail:  info@bethanyspiritualitycenter.org; 
Web  site:  www.bethanyspirimalitycenter.org. 
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Letters 


Equitable  Rights 

Thanks  for  the  informative,  if  sobering, 
article  by  Fred  Naffziger  on  the 
bankruptcy  situations  in  the  Portland 
and  Spokane  dioceses  (3/27). 

I have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  our  Catholic  dioceses  do  not 
simply  implement  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  Canon  1256  and  set  up  each  parish’s 
property  in  an  express  trust,  with  the 
bishop  as  the  sole  trustee.  That  way, 
instead  of  having  to  argue  from  canon 
law,  apparendy  ineffectually  thus  far, 
that  this  property  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered a constructive  or  resulting  trust, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  bishop  holds 
legal  title,  American  courts  might  then 
be  forced  to  recognize  the  equitable 
rights  of  local  parishioners  and  their 
successors  in  such  property.  This  would 
at  least  offer  protection  to  the  majority 
of  parishes  that  never  had  any  instance 
of  sexual  abuse  by  the  clergy. 

Paul  A.  Becker,  Esq. 

Bluffton,  S.C. 

Serious  Rethinking 

The  contrast  between  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Greeley’s  seminal  book  review  of  Parish 
Priest , a biography  of  the  Rev.  Michael 
McGivney,  founder  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  the  Janus-like  “New 
Standards  for  Pastoral  Care,”  by  the 
Rev.  Michael  N.  Kane  (4/10)  is  startling. 
The  primary  thrust  of  the  latter  is  that 
parish  priests,  except  when  the  seal  of 
confession  clearly  applies,  should  morph 
into  health  care  professionals  to  mini- 
mize potential  legal  liability  for  them- 
selves and  their  dioceses. 

The  current  climate  of  fear  was 
caused  in  large  part  by  too  many  bishops 
who  betrayed  their  trust  and  pastoral 
responsibilities.  A corrective  is  having 
better  bishops,  rather  than  beleaguering 
parish  priests.  They  were  not  ordained 
to  be  health  care  professionals.  Parish 
priests  were  ordained  to  draw  souls  to 
Christ  through  selfless  service  and  the 
sacraments.  Engaging  in  nondirective 
interview  techniques  will  turn  off  most 
sensible  persons. 

As  a lawyer  with  over  30  years’ 
experience  counseling  and  defending 


physicians  and  human  resources  person- 
nel (malpractice,  sexual  harassment, 
race,  age,  sex  discrimination,  wrongful 
discharge,  etc.),  let  me  offer  a very  basic 
counterpoint,  hi  employment  law  litiga- 
tion (and  other  noncommercial  litiga- 
tion) jurors  penetrate  the  judge’s  charge. 
They  look  to  see  if  the  employer’s  con- 
duct is  fair  and  reasonable  in  the  partic- 
ular case.  Personnel  policy  manuals, 
with  or  without  disclaimers  on  the  first 
page,  control  only  when  the  defense  has 
the  smell  of  truth.  Otherwise  jurors 
overlook  them.  The  same  would  be 
especially  true  with  the  “new  standards.” 
If  the  bishops  thought  they  had  prob- 
lems before,  just  wait  until  priest/peni- 
tent  confidentiality  (up  to  and  including 
the  seal  of  confession),  protected  by 
statute  as  well  as  the  common  law,  is 
challenged  by  claims  of  waiver/estoppel 
based  upon  the  new  standards.  The  new 
standards  will  be  a forgotten  fad  before 
long,  unless  episcopal  authorities  have 
the  trust  of  their  parish  priests  and  prac- 
tice what  they  preach.  Some  serious 
rethinking  seems  to  be  in  order. 

Father  McGivney  died  young  from 
overwork.  Without  the  aid  of  the  new 
standards,  he  is  up  for  canonization. 
Sometimes  good  guys  win. 

John  P.  Crilly,  Esq. 

Whitehouse  Station,  NJ. 

Far  From  Over 

The  Rev.  Michael  N.  Kane  (4/10)  mis- 
understands the  principle  of  vicarious  lia- 
bility as  it  pertains  to  the  liability  of  a 
diocese  for  the  actions  of  its  priests.  He 
suggests  that  (1)  victims  of  clerical  sexual 
abuse  can  sue  the  diocese  in  which  the 
offense  was  committed  just  because  the 
diocese  has  more  assets  than  does  the 
priest  abuser,  and  (2)  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  actions  of  a priest  lies  with 
his  bishop.  Neither  of  these  suggestions 
is  entirely  true. 

Every  employer  (including  a diocese) 
is  responsible  for  injuries  caused  by  its 
employees  in  the  course  and  scope  of 
their  employment.  But  criminal  activity 
is  never  considered  to  be  “in  the  course 
and  scope  of  employment.”  If  a courier 
service  driver,  for  example,  hits  a child  in 


the  street  while  making  his  deliveries,  the 
employer  would  be  responsible  for  the 
injuries  caused.  But  if  the  driver  robs  a 
bank  along  the  way  and  shoots  a child  in 
the  process,  the  employer  would  not 
ordinarily  be  responsible  for  those 
injuries. 

Similarly,  a diocese  would  not  ordi- 
narily be  responsible  for  the  injuries 
caused  by  a priest  child  molester, 
because  these  are  crimes  not  considered 
to  be  in  the  course  and  scope  of  employ- 
ment. But  if  a bishop  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a priest  has  abused  a child  or 
is  a clear  and  present  threat  to  do  so  yet 
takes  no  reasonable  and  prudent  action 
to  prevent  the  priest  from  committing 
the  crime,  the  victim  would  be  entitled 
to  sue  the  diocese.  This  suit  would  not 
be  based  on  the  size  of  the  diocese’s  bal- 
ance sheet  compared  to  the  priest’s  or  on 
making  the  diocese  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  the  priest  (which,  as  a crime, 
would  still  be  outside  the  course  and 
scope  of  employment).  Rather,  the  suit 
would  be  based  on  the  negligence  of  the 
bishop  himself  (in  not  taking  reasonable 
and  prudent  protective  actions)  as  a 
direct  cause  of  the  injuries. 

If  a priest  committed  such  a crime 
and  the  bishop  (having  no  knowledge  of 
earlier  offenses  or  other  warning  signs) 
took  reasonable  and  prudent  steps  to 
remove  the  priest  from  ministry  or  (at 
the  very  least)  from  circumstances  that 
would  in  the  course  and  scope  of 
employment  put  other  potential  victims 
at  risk,  the  diocese  could  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  injuries  caused  by  the 
priest’s  crime. 

Father  Kane  explains  that  codes  of 
conduct  have  been  adopted  for  priests, 
but  “bishops  are  not  bound  by  codes  of 
pastoral  conduct.”  The  bishops  seem  to 
have  paid  a lot  of  attention  to  the  sins  of 
the  abusers  but  precious  little  to  putting 
their  own  houses  in  order.  Given  that  it 
is  the  misconduct  of  the  bishops  that 
made  diocesan  assets  vulnerable  to 
claims  of  victims,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
most  lay  people  believe  the  scandal  is  far 
from  over. 

Steven  J.  Dzida,  Esq. 

Irvine,  Calif. 
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The  Word 


Christian  Mysticism 

Fifth  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  May  14,  2006 

Readings:  Acts  9:26-31;  Ps  22:26-28,  30-32;  1 John  3:18-24;  John  15:1-8 
“7  am  the  true  vine , and  my  Father  is  the  vine  grower  ” (John  1 5:1 ) 


At  its  most  basic  level,  the 
word  “mysticism”  refers  to  a 
direct,  intimate  union  of  a per- 
son with  God  through  contem- 
plation and  love.  The  Scripture  readings 
for  the  Fifth  Sunday  of  Easter  can  help 
explain  why  every  serious  Christian  can 
and  should  be  a mystic. 

The  allegory  of  the  vine  in  John  1 5 
teaches  that  believers  in  Jesus  are  related 
to  him  in  a vital  and  organic  way,  and  that 
their  discipleship  entails  abiding  in  that 
relationship  and  demands  faithfulness  to 
it.  An  allegory  is  a figure  of  speech  in 
which  each  element  in  a narrative  is  equat- 
ed with  someone  or  something  else.  Here 
the  vine  is  Jesus,  the  farmer/vine  grower  is 
God  the  Father,  and  the  branches  are 
those  who  follow  Jesus.  Today’s  text  is 
part  of  Jesus’  farewell  discourse  in  John 
13-17,  whose  setting  is  Jesus’  Last  Supper 
with  his  disciples.  Their  main  topic  is  how 
the  community  formed  by  the  earthly 
Jesus  can  carry  on  when  he  is  no  longer 
bodily  or  physically  present  as  he  was  dur- 
ing his  earthly  ministry.  The  point  is  that 
the  fife-giving  Spirit  of  Jesus  will  still  be 
present  and  active  among  his  disciples  and 
their  successors. 

In  the  vine  allegory,  Jesus  is  the  vine  in 
the  sense  that  his  vital  energy  courses 
through  the  whole  plant  and  its  branches 
and  serves  as  its  source  of  fife  and 
dynamism.  The  Father  is  the  farmer  or 
vine  grower,  who  tends  to  the  vine  at 
every  stage  in  its  existence.  The  disciples 
are  the  branches,  who  depend  upon  both 
the  vine  and  the  vine  grower  for  their 
growth  and  continuing  care. 

The  vine  grower’s  activities  include 
cutting  away  the  dead  branches  and  prun- 
ing back  the  live  branches  so  that  they  may 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J..  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


produce  fruit  ever  more  abundandy.  The 
criterion  by  which  the  branches  five  or  die 
is  their  productivity,  or  bearing  fruit,  by 
keeping  Jesus’  commandments  to  believe 
and  love.  The  disciples  whom  Jesus 
addresses  have  already  been  “pruned” 
through  his  word — that  is,  they  have  been 
cleansed  from  what  prevents  their  bearing 
fruit.  But  just  as  branches  cannot  bear  fruit 
unless  they  remain  connected  to  the  vine, 
so  disciples  of  Jesus  cannot  bear  fruit 
unless  they  remain  or  abide  in  Jesus. 
Those  who  fail  to  abide  in  Jesus  can  expect 
to  be  cut  off,  to  wither  up  and  be  burned 
as  fuel  for  the  fire.  The  allegory  of  the  vine 
is  basic  for  understanding  Christian  mysti- 
cism. The  defining  character  of  Christian 
mysticism  is  direct,  intimate  union  with 
God  through  the  person  of  Jesus. 

Today’s  reading  from  1 John  3 devel- 
ops the  concept  of  Christian  mysticism 
from  the  perspective  of  the  response 
expected  from  disciples  of  Jesus.  First, 
they  must  express  their  relationship  with 
God  through  Jesus  “in  deed  and  truth.” 
That  expression  evokes  the  Johannine 
concept  of  doing  the  truth.  In  the 
Johannine  theological  lexicon,  the  truth  is 
not  merely  something  to  be  contemplated, 
talked  about  and  admired.  Rather,  the 
truth  is  something  to  be  done,  acted  upon 
and  expressed  concretely.  For  John  the 
truth  is  incarnate  in  Jesus  as  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  fife. 

Doing  the  truth  is  best  expressed  by 
keeping  the  two  great  Johannine  com- 
mandments: “Believe  in  the  name  of  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another 
just  as  he  commanded  us.”  Those  who 
keep  these  commandments  will  “remain  in 
him  and  he  in  them.”  Christian  mysticism 
in  the  Johannine  context  demands  a 
response  from  the  believer  in  the  practical 
arena  of  everyday  fife.  Doing  the  truth 
involves  believing  and  loving,  all  in  the 
framework  of  abiding  in  Christ. 


The  biblical  prototype  of  the 
Christian  mystic  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  The 
story  of  Paul’s  conversion  and  call  to 
become  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  is  nar- 
rated three  times  in  Acts,  in  Chapters  9, 22 
and  26.  Today’s  reading  from  Acts  9 
describes  the  aftermath  of  his  transforma- 
tion from  being  the  enemy  of  the  early 
Christian  movement  to  becoming  the 
instrument  chosen  by  God  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  non-Jews. 

On  his  own  testimony  (see  Phil  3:4- 
1 1),  Paul’s  experience  of  the  risen  Jesus  on 
the  Damascus  road  was  so  powerful  that  it 
made  his  past  accomplishments  in  the 
practice  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  seem  to  him 
like  so  much  rubbish.  From  then  on  Paul’s 
whole  fife  and  energy  were  consumed  in 
sharing  that  experience  and  its  conse- 
quences by  showing  others  their  new  dig- 
nity in  Christ  and  encouraging  them  to  act 
in  ways  appropriate  to  their  new  status  in 
Christ.  The  classic  expression  of  Christian 
mysticism  comes  from  Paul  himself:  “I 
five,  not  longer  I,  but  Christ  fives  in  me” 
(Gal  2:20). 

Christian  mysticism  is  not  limited  to  a 
tiny  minority  of  religious  professionals  or 
spiritual  virtuosi.  Rather,  Christian  mysti- 
cism, in  its  Johannine  and  Pauline  senses, 
is  available  to  all  who  believe,  love  and 
abide  in  Jesus  and  his  Father. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  does  the  allegory  of  the  vine 
help  you  to  understand  better 
Christian  life  in  general  and  Christian 
mysticism  in  particular? 

• What  is  "truth”  for  you?  Does  the 
Johannine  concept  of  doing  the  truth 
add  to  your  appreciation  of  truth? 

• In  what  sense  is  Paul  a prototype  of 
the  Christian  mystic?  What  does  this 
mean  for  your  understanding  of  mysti- 
cism? 
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The  popular  refrain  “Everything 
old  is  new  again”  seems  to  char- 
acterize increasing  segments  of 
book  publishing  since  the  turn  of 
the  millennium.  Thanks  to  Loyola  Classics, 
for  example,  a character  named  Mr.  Blue,  a 
contemporary  Francis-esque  “gallant  monk 
without  an  Order”  has  emerged  from  a coma 
and  once  again  spends  most  of  his  days  atop 
a certain  Manhattan  skyscraper.  Blue  was 
“created,”  by  the  way,  in  1928.  Other  vol- 
umes in  that  series  include  Viper's  Tangle,  by 
Frangois  Mauriac,  and  A.  J.  Cronin’s  The 
Keys  of  the  Kingdom.  I don’t  recall  who  came 
first — and  it  really  doesn’t  matter — but  sev- 
eral publishers  have  hit  pay  dirt  in  providing 
today’s  reader-on-the-run  with  special  reis- 
sues in  new  format,  short  biographies  and 
compendia  of  selections  from  notable  writers 
(mostly  of  the  dead  variety). 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  some  significant 
anniversaries.  For  one,  there  was  the  10th 
anniversary  in  September  of  the  death  of 
Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen,  Dutch  priest,  profes- 
sor, L’Arche 
chaplain  and  pro- 
lific author  of 
books  on  the  spir- 
itual fife.  In  com- 
memoration, Orbis  Books  has  released 
Remembering  Henri:  The  Life  and  Legacy  of 
Henri  Nouwen,  edited  by  Gerald  S.  Twomey 
and  Claude  Pomerlau.  And  thanks  to  the 
recent  cleanout  of  an  old  library  office  at 
America  House,  I am  in  possession  of  a num- 
ber of  (dusty  and  timeworn,  but  oh  so  sure  to 
make  a collector  salivate!)  early  editions  of 
classic  American  (and  English)  literature. 

The  oldest  in  my  cache  is  a 1906  edition  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  The  Scarlet  Letter. 
This  is  available  today  from,  among  others, 
Bantam  Classics.  Three  octogenarians  like- 
wise occupy  pride  of  (hidden)  place:  Willa 
Cather’s  best-loved  and  best-selling  novel, 
Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop-,  and  Ernest 
Hemingway’s  The  Sun  Also  Rises  as  well  as 
The  Torrents  of  Spring. 

A notable  anniversary  is  being  celebrated 
now  by  Knopf/Random  House,  whose 
Everyman’s  Library  has  turned  100.  “With 
100  volumes,”  its  founder,  Joseph  Dent,  once 
wrote,  “a  man  may  be  intellectually  rich  for 
life.”  Surely  the  precursor  and  model  for 
many  series  that  blossomed  in  ensuing 
decades,  the  Library  publishes  significant 
world  literature  in  specially  designed  and 
bound  editions.  It  is  distinguished  by  quality, 
consistency  and  faithfulness  to  the  vision  of 
its  founder,  a London  bookbinder  turned 
publisher.  The  Library’s  backlist  features  the 


likes  of  Austen,  Chesterton,  Dickens,  Joyce, 
Dostoevsky  and  Woolf.  Contemporary  writ- 
ers who  have  entered  the  canon  include 
Chinua  Achebe  (the  recipient  of  America’s 
Campion  Award  in  1996),  Toni  Morrison, 
Graham  Greene  and  John  Updike  (Campion 
winner  in  1997). 

This  month  marks  the  780th  anniversary 
of  the  death,  in  1226,  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
The  Gospel  radical,  advocate  for  simplicity, 
peace  in  all  things  and  troubadour  for  the 
Lord — and  that  doesn’t  even  tell  the  full 
story — is  perhaps  most  often  invoked  as  the 
patron  saint  of  animals.  He  is  called  upon  by 
many  people:  pet  owners,  environmentalists, 
conservationists  and  caretakers  of  wildlife. 

Seizing  a potentially  lucrative  opportunity 
( pace  Francis),  publishers  have  been  issuing 
plenty  of  animal  books  over  the  past  few  sea- 
sons— which  I am  sure  is  attributable  to  the 
mega-success  of  a book  called  Marley  and  Me, 
by  John  Grogan,  the  author’s  account  of  fife 
with  his  rambunctious,  wired,  uncontrollable 
yellow  Lab,  who  happens  also  to  be  just  plain 
lovable.  Ranging 
from  the  amusing 
to  the  affecting  to 
the  informative, 
these  new  and 
recent  books  obviously  feed  a widespread 
craving. 

I would  personally  recommend  a memoir 
entitled  A Three-Dog  Life,  by  Abigail 
Thomas,  chronicling  the  aftermath  of  an 
accident  that  crushed  her  husband’s  head, 
changing  at  once  the  shape  of  their  life 
together.  Her  dogs  are  only  the  supporting 
actors  in  this  play,  but  the  operative  word  is 
“supporting.”  Over  a period  of  five  years, 
their  presence  and  companionship  played  a 
key  role  in  the  author’s  transformation  and 
resumption  of  her  writing  life. 

Now  for  a complete  about-face  (unless 
you  count  the  donkey  who  will  later  play  a 
part  in  this  story).  New  Line  Cinema  has 
teamed  up  with  Pauline  Books  & Media  on  a 
film  called  “The  Nativity  Story,”  scheduled 
for  worldwide  release  on  7,000  screens  on 
Dec.  1 . This  deserves  fuller  treatment  in 
America,  and  you  can  count  on  that.  But  for 
the  moment,  I want  to  mention  that  as  one 
of  their  tie-ins,  Pauline  Books  is  publishing 
The  Nativity  Story:  Contemplating  Mary's 
Journeys  of  Faith,  edited  by  Sr.  Rose  Pacatte, 
director  of  the  Pauline  Center  for  Media 
Studies  in  Los  Angeles  and  consultant  on  the 
film.  More  about  that  book  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

What  good  news  to  be  announcing! 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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As  Others  See  Us 

Inequities  in  the  U.S.  criminal  justice  system  were  among 
the  “subjects  of  concern”  that  drew  criticism  from  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Committee  last  July  in 
Geneva.  Maximum  security  prisons  came  under  fire  for 
virtually  24-hour  confinement  of  prisoners  to  their  cells. 
Also  of  concern  was  the  large  number  of  mentally  ill  pris- 
oners not  just  in  maximum  security  facilities,  but  also  in 
local  jails.  Excessive  imprisonment  of  youth  merited 
reproof  as  well.  Forty-two  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment allow  young  people  who  were  under  1 8 at  the  time 
of  their  offense  to  receive  sentences  of  life  without  parole. 
Over  2,200  youths  are  currently  serving  such  life  sen- 
tences. The  incarceration  of  women  was  also  addressed. 
Given  proven  cases  of  sexual  abuse  of  female  prisoners  by 
male  officers,  the  committee  recommended  that  the  men 
be  allowed  access  to  women’s  units  only  if  accompanied  by 
female  officers. 

Law  enforcement  officers  received  criticism  because 
of  the  high  incidence  of  violent  crime  “against  persons 
of  minority  orientation,”  with  some  crimes  of  this  type 
committed  by  officers  themselves.  Along  similar  lines, 
the  committee  urged  the  United  States  to  increase  its 
efforts  to  eliminate  police  brutality,  including  the  use  of 
Tasers  (stun  guns)  against  mentally  disturbed  or  intoxi- 
cated persons.  The  report  also  criticized  voting  laws 
that  prevent  five  million  former  felony  offenders  from 
voting  even  after  completing  their  sentences.  The 
U.N.’s  Human  Rights  Committee  deserves  credit  for  its 
bleak  but  accurate  overview  of  some  of  the  more  egre- 
gious wrongs  prevalent  in  the  U.S.  penal  system. 

A Martyr  of  Charity 

By  the  saddest  of  coincidences,  last  week’s  issue  con- 
tained an  article  about  martyrdom  as  well  as  a notice  of 
the  murder  of  Sister  Leonella  Sgorbati  of  the  Consolata 
Missionary  Society  at  Mogadishu  in  Somalia  on  Sept. 

17.  America’s  editors  have  encountered  and  worked 
with  missionary  sisters  like  Sister  Leonella  in  the 
Philippines,  Micronesia,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  Uganda  and 
East  Timor. 

To  say  that  these  women  are  heroic  is  an  understate- 
ment. Sister  Leonella’s  life  is  an  example.  She  was  born 
and  raised  in  Gazzola,  Piacenza,  in  Italy.  After  entering 
the  convent,  she  trained  as  a nurse  in  England,  master- 
ing the  language  first,  a skill  that  is  second  nature  to 
missionary  sisters.  She  was  assigned  to  Kenya,  where 


she  worked  in  Consolata  hospitals  before  being  chosen 
regional  superior  in  1993.  After  her  term,  she  went  to 
Somalia  to  found  a nursing  school  in  2002.  Her  first 
students  graduated  earlier  this  year. 

Sister  Leonella  had  to  wrestle  with  bureaucracy  and 
faced  danger  daily.  She  had  no  illusions  about  the  dan- 
ger but  carried  on  with  her  work  convinced  of  the 
divine  nature  of  her  vocation.  Her  sisters  finally  agreed 
to  be  evacuated  and  accompanied  her  body  on  the  plane 
back  to  Nairobi,  where  she  will  be  buried. 

Her  last  words  were  “I  forgive.”  As  he  prayed  for 
her,  Pope  Benedict  asked  that  her  sacrifice  would 
become  the  seed  of  real  relationships  between  people. 

Life  After  Office 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  retire.  But  retirement  has  not 
stopped  Jimmy  Carter  from  raising  the  standards  for 
what  a former  president  can  be  and  do.  He  has  built 
houses  with  Habitat  for  Humanity,  mediated  interna- 
tional peace  talks  through  the  Carter  Center  and  moni- 
tored elections.  President  Clinton  has  also  established  a 
foundation  of  his  own,  guiding  initiatives  on 
H.I.V./AIDS,  climate  change  and  global  leadership. 

Extended  public  service  after  one’s  tenure  has  expired 
comes  in  more  modest  styles,  too.  Former  Secretary  of 
State  Madeleine  Albright  spoke  last  month  before  some 
20,000  to  30,000  people  in  Central  Park  to  press  Sudan 
to  allow  international  relief  to  Darfur.  And  the  possibili- 
ty of  voicing  dissent  when  one  is  no  longer  on  duty 
prompted  six  retired  U.S.  generals  to  argue  last  April 
that  Defense  Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld  should  step 
down. 

Positive  influence  is  felt  whenever  the  right  person 
speaks  the  right  word  at  the  right  time.  In  September 
another  retired  general,  Colin  L.  Powell,  used  his  still- 
considerable  credibility  as  former  head  of  the  joint  chiefs 
of  staff  and  secretary  of  state  to  take  a rare  position 
against  the  Bush  administration  on  the  issue  of  detainees 
suspected  of  terrorism.  Along  with  three  Republican 
senators,  Powell  insisted  that  we  adhere  to  the  current 
Geneva  Accords.  “If  you  just  look  at  how  we  are  per- 
ceived in  the  world  and  the  kind  of  criticism  we  have 
taken  over  Guantanamo,  Abu  Ghraib  and  renditions,” 
Powell  said  in  an  interview,  “whether  we  believe  it  or 
not,  people  are  now  starting  to  question  whether  we’re 
following  our  own  high  standards.”  Retirement  often 
permits  people  to  do  the  right  thing  when  they  were  not 
ready  to  do  it  in  office. 
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Editorial 


Clash  or  Conversation? 


Those  who  take  an  apocalyptic  view  of 
the  campaign  against  international  terror- 
ism like  to  cite  the  historian  Samuel 
Huntington’s  prediction  of  a “clash  of  civi- 
lizations.” Commentators  sympathetic  to 
this  view  applauded  Pope  Benedict  XVI’s  address  at  the 
University  of  Regensburg  on  Sept.  12.  By  citing  the  harsh 
dismissal  of  the  prophet  Mohammed  by  a 14th-century 
Byzantine  emperor,  Benedict  was,  in  their  view,  taking 
sides  in  the  “clash  of  civilizations.”  But  several  Vatican 
spokesmen  made  clear  in  the  days  following  the 
Regensburg  address  that  Benedict  did  not  share  the  views 
of  Emperor  Manuel  II. 

The  pope  himself  subsequently  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  offense  many  in  the  Muslim  world  had  taken, 
stating  that  this  “quotation  from  a medieval  text  [did]  not 
in  any  way  express  my  personal  thought.”  Bracketing  the 
provocative  citation,  Pope  Benedict  raised  two  important 
and  related  questions:  Can  authentic  religious  faith  be 
legitimately  advanced  by  [irrational]  violent  means?  Can 
God  be  thought  to  act  unreasonably — by  commanding 
that  unbelievers  be  put  to  the  sword? 

Rather  than  taking  sides  in  a “clash  of  civilizations,” 
the  pope  was  calling  for  a conversation  across  cultures 
and  about  two  necessary  conditions  for  any  such  conver- 
sation: 1)  respect  for  others’  faith  and  2)  the  use  of  reason 
in  conjunction  with  revelation.  In  the  pope’s  view,  faith 
and  reason  need  each  other.  Faith  severed  from  reason  is 
irrational,  just  as  reason  unmoored  from  faith  has  no 
moral  compass.  Furthermore,  for  believers  of  different 
faiths,  reason,  rooted  in  a rational  creator  God,  provides 
the  necessary  alternative  to  violence. 

For  their  part,  Western  secularists  are  suspicious  of 
religious  traditions  that  pose  different  claims  to  absolute 
truth;  they  see  in  such  differences  an  inevitable  source  of 
conflict  and  violence.  In  contrast,  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  in  its  landmark  “Declaration  on  the 
Relationship  of  the  Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions” 
(Nostra  Aetate ),  argued  that  religious  faith,  manifested  in 
different  religious  traditions,  reflects  our  common 
humanity.  Benedict  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  claiming 
that  secular  intellectuals  who  do  not  recognize  the  legiti- 
macy of  religious  faith  and  its  relation  to  reason  are  lim- 
ited in  their  ability  to  enter  into  conversation  across  cul- 
tures, when  religion  has  been  and  remains  a defining 


influence  upon  culture,  as  it  is  in  the  Americas,  Africa, 
India  and  especially  the  Muslim  world — that  is,  outside 
of  Western  Europe. 

The  main  content  of  the  pope’s  address  at 
Regensburg  was  a densely  argued  review  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  thought  and  the  regrettable  conse- 
quences of  the  “de-Hellenization”  of  the  Western  tradi- 
tion by  an  uncritical  scientism,  described  elsewhere  in 
Benedict’s  memorable  phrase  as  “the  tyranny  of  rela- 
tivism.” Benedict  is  preoccupied  with  the  secularization 
of  Western  Europe.  He  insists  that  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition  has  defined  the  origins  of  Western  culture  and 
that  Christianity,  beginning  with  the  prologue  to  John’s 
Gospel,  has  been  defined  by  the  encounter  between  bib- 
lical faith  and  Greek  philosophy.  Non- Western 
Christians  would  say,  however,  that  Christianity,  as  a 
world  religion,  needs  to  be  concerned  also  about  its 
inculturation  in  non-Western  cultures. 

the  pope  challenged  Western  intellectuals  to  re-examine 
the  notion  of  reason  divorced  from  faith.  He  also  issued  a 
serious  invitation  to  Muslim  leaders  and  scholars  to  enter 
into  a dialogue  that  rejects  violence  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gious faith.  Christians  in  recent  years  have  revised  their 
views  on  just  war,  heightened  their  appreciation  of  nonvi- 
olence and  consigned  “holy  war”  to  history.  How  are 
Muslims  addressing  the  range  of  voices  on  war  and  vio- 
lence today?  Can  we  expect  moderate  Muslims  to 
denounce  religious  violence  under  the  rubric  of  jihad? 
Can  reason  provide  ground  for  Muslims,  Christians  and 
secularists  to  reject  violence  in  the  name  of  religion  and 
limit  the  recourse  to  force  in  world  affairs? 

Both  religious  traditions  need  fuller  hermeneutics  of 
nonviolence.  Islam  is  not  without  such  resources  in  the 
work  of  scholars  like  the  Sudanese  Mahmoud 
Mohammed  Taha.  Some  Christians  and  Muslims  have 
agreed  that  slaughter  of  innocents  in  acts  of  terror  is 
blasphemous  and  irrational.  Can  we  find  better  ways  to 
impress  that  message  on  public  opinion  and  political 
structures?  Can  reason  provide  a platform  on  which 
Christians,  Muslims  and  secularists  can  work  together  to 
overcome  conflict  and  promote  the  good  of  the  one 
human  family?  The  pope’s  serious  proposals  deserve  seri- 
ous responses  from  political  leaders,  intellectuals  and  the- 
ologians— in  both  the  Muslim  world  and  the  West. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


At  U.N.  Holy  See  Cites 

Addressing  the  61st  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  New  York  on  Sept. 
27,  Archbishop  Giovanni  Lajolo,  the 
Vatican’s  special  envoy,  contended  that  a 
lack  of  political  consensus  and  an  ideolo- 
gy of  force  undermine  the  cause  of 
peace.  “It  is  not  so  much  the  want  of 
peacemaking  and  peacemaking  experi- 
ence and  resources  which  leaves  vulnera- 
ble noncombatants  to  suffer  and  die,”  he 
told  the  delegates.  “There  exists  the  dif- 
ficulty of  molding  a consistent  political 
will  on  the  part  of  the  international  com- 
munity.” 

“Terrorists  and  their  various  organiza- 
tions,” he  said,  represent  “a  new  bar- 


Meeting  with  Islamic  ambassadors  and 
representatives  on  Sept.  25,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  expressed  his  deep  respect 
for  Muslims,  pledged  to  continue  dia- 
logue and  said  Islamic  and  Christian 
leaders  should  cooperate  to  curb  vio- 
lence. “Faithful  to  the  teachings  of  their 
own  religious  traditions,  Christians  and 
Muslims  must  learn  to  work  together,  as 
indeed  they  already  do  in  many  common 
undertakings,  in  order  to  guard  against  all 
forms  of  intolerance  and  to  oppose  all 


Ideologies  of  Force 

barism,  rejecting  the  best  achievements 
of  our  civilization.”  At  another  level,  he 
added,  “superpowers,  regional  powers, 
aspiring  powers  and  oppressed  peoples 
sometimes  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
believe,  despite  the  evidence  of  history, 
that  only  force  can  bring  about  a just 
ordering  of  affairs  among  peoples  and 
nations.  The  ideology  of  power,”  he  said, 
“scorns  any  restraint  placed  upon  the  use 
of  force.”  He  expressed  special  concern 
over  failures  to  limit  nuclear  weapons. 

Until  Sept.  15  Archbishop  Lajolo 
served  as  the  Holy  See’s  foreign  minis- 
ter. He  is  now  president  of  the 
Governorate  of  the  Vatican  City  State. 


manifestations  of  violence,”  the  pope 
said.  “As  for  us,  religious  authorities  and 
political  leaders,  we  must  guide  and 
encourage  them  in  this  direction,”  he 
said.  The  unprecedented  encounter  at  the 
pope’s  summer  residence  was  designed  to 
soothe  Muslim  resentment  over  a recent 
papal  speech  that  cited  a historical  criti- 
cism of  Islam  and  the  concept  of  holy 
war.  The  pope  later  distanced  himself 
from  the  quoted  material  and  said  he  was 
sorry  Muslims  had  been  offended. 


Chinese  Sanction 
Unapproved  Bishop 

A young  bishop  whose  episcopal  ordina- 
tion is  not  recognized  by  the  Chinese 
government  was  released  five  days  after 
being  taken  away  by  plainclothes  security 
officers.  A church  source  close  to  the  38- 
year-old  bishop,  Joseph  Wu  Qinjing  of 
Zhouzhi,  reported  that  before  his  release 
he  was  forced  to  write  a statement  saying 
his  episcopal  status  was  illegal.  The  state- 
ment said  he  was  ordained  without  an 
election.  It  added  that  his  management  of 
the  diocese  and  presiding  over  church 
activities  as  bishop  have  violated  the 
Chinese  government’s  religious  affairs 
regulations.  The  church  source  added 
that  Bishop  Wu  also  was  forced  to 
promise  in  the  statement  that  he  would 
not  wear  a miter  or  bishop’s  vestments 
during  liturgies  or  appear  as  a bishop  at 
large-scale  church  activities. 

Thai  Cardinal  Prays  for 
Return  of  Democracy 

Thai  church  leaders  said  the  recent  coup 
that  ousted  Prime  Minister  Thaksin 
Shinawatra  does  not  affect  the  church, 
while  some  expressed  relief  over  the 
ouster.  Cardinal  Michael  Michai 
Kitbunchu  of  Bangkok,  president  of  the 
Bishops  Conference  of  Thailand,  said  on 
Sept.  2 1 that  the  local  church  has  “great 
concern  for  the  situation  in  the  country,” 
but  the  coup  “does  not  affect  the  church.” 
“We  will  strongly  pray  that  the  situation 
will  become  normal  as  soon  as  possible 
and  democracy  will  be  back  soon,” 
Cardinal  Kitbunchu  told  UCA  News,  an 
Asian  church  news  agency.  Retired  Bishop 
Michael  Bunluen  Mansap  of  Ubon 
Ratchathani,  head  of  the  bishops’  justice 
and  peace  commission,  said  on  Sept.  20 
that  he  was  “personally  glad”  for  the 
change  of  government,  “even  if  it  did  not 
come  by  good  means.”  Army  Gen.  Sondhi 
Boonyaratkalin  took  over  power  after  stag- 
ing a bloodless  coup  on  Sept.  19. 

Cardinal  Questions  Entry 
of  Turkey  to  E.U. 

A British  cardinal  has  questioned  whether 
predominandy  Muslim  Turkey  should  be 


Benedict  Meets  With  Muslim  Representatives 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  shakes  hands  with  the  Kuwaiti  ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  Ahamad 
Abdulkareem  Al-lbrahim,  before  a meeting  with  ambassadors  of  Islamic  nations  and  Italian  Islamic 
leaders  in  Castel  Gandolfo,  Italy,  on  Sept.  25.  The  pope  assured  Muslims  that  he  respects  them  and 
is  committed  to  dialogue. 
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admitted  to  the  European  Union. 
Cardinal  Cormac  Murphy-O’Connor  of 
Westminster  said  he  had  concerns  that 
Turkey’s  Islamic  culture  meant  that  the 
country  would  not  be  integrated  easily 
into  a continent  with  a Christian  her- 
itage. In  a radio  interview,  the  cardinal 
challenged  the  position  of  British  Prime 
Minister  Tony  Blair,  who  has  consis- 
tendy  argued  for  Turkey’s  accession  to 
the  European  Union  on  the  grounds 
that  its  exclusion  would  be  damaging. 
“There  may  be  another  view  that  the 
mixture  of  cultures  is  not  a good  idea,” 
Cardinal  Murphy-O’Connor  told  BBC 
Radio  4’s  “Today”  program  on  Sept.  21. 
“I  think  the  question  is  for  Europe:  Will 
the  admission  of  Turkey  to  the 
European  Union  be  something  that 
benefits  a proper  dialogue  or  integration 
of  a very  large,  predominantly  Islamic 
country  in  a continent  that,  fundamen- 
tally, is  Christian?” 


ARCHBISHOP  TIMOTHY  M.  DOLAN  of  Milwaukee  delivers  the 
homily  at  the  opening  Mass  on  Sept.  21  for  the  National  Council 
of  Catholic  Women's  general  assembly  in  Milwaukee.  The  liturgy 
was  celebrated  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  More 
than  700  women  attended  the  assembly. 


Catholic, 

Orthodox  Plan 
2007  Meeting 

Catholic  and  Orthodox  rep- 
resentatives ended  an 
important  theological  meet- 
ing on  a good  note,  citing  a 
“spirit  of  friendship”  and 
making  plans  for  a follow-up 
encounter  next  year.  A joint 
statement  issued  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting  from  Sept. 

18  to  25  in  Belgrade,  said 
the  approximately  60  partic- 
ipants had  discussed  in 
depth  a draft  document  that 
touched  on  papal  primacy 
and  the  role  of  Eastern 
Catholic  churches.  The 
draft  document  “was  care- 
fully examined  in  a shared 
spirit  of  genuine  commit- 
ment to  the  search  for 
unity,”  the  statement  said.  A 
joint  committee  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  text 
in  light  of  the  many  obser- 
vations and  comments  made 
during  the  discussions.  The 
revised  text  is  expected  to  be 
taken  up  in  a meeting  host- 
ed by  the  Catholic  Church 
in  2007,  the  statement  said. 
It  was  the  first  time  the 
Catholic-Orthodox  interna- 
tional dialogue  commission  had  met  since 
2000,  when  talks  were  broken  off  over 
tensions  related  to  the  re-emergence  of 
Eastern  Catholic  churches  in  post-com- 
munist Eastern  Europe. 


Milingo  Excommunicated 
After  Ordinations 

Recent  ordinations  made  without  papal 
approval  have  placed  Archbishop 
Emmanuel  Milingo  of  Zambia  and  the 
four  prelates  he  ordained  under  automat- 
ic excommunication,  the  Vatican  said. 
Starting  with  his  “attempted  marriage”  in 
2001  until  his  ordination  on  Sept.  24  of 
four  bishops  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Archbishop  Milingo’s  actions  have  led 
him  to  “a  condition  of  irregularity  and 
progressive  breach  in  communion  with 
the  church,”  said  a written  statement  by 
the  Vatican  press  office.  Various  church 


officials  tried  “in  vain”  to  contact  the 
retired  archbishop  of  Lusaka,  Zambia, 
and  “dissuade  him  from  continuing  acts 
that  provoke  scandal,”  the  press  state- 
ment of  Sept.  26  said.  Despite  the 
“patient  vigilance”  shown  by  the  Vatican 
and  Pope  Benedict  XVI  in  hopes  that  the 
retired  archbishop  would  return  to  full 
communion  with  the  church,  the  state- 
ment continued,  the  ordinations  “have 
dashed  such  hopes.”  Because  of  the  unap- 
proved ordinations,  “both  Archbishop 
Milingo  and  the  four  ordained  men  are 
under  a ‘latae  sententiae’  excommunica- 
tion, according  to  Canon  1382  of  the 
Code  of  Canon  Law.”  A bishop  who  con- 
secrates a bishop  without  a pontifical 
mandate  and  the  person  who  receives  the 
consecration  from  him  automatically 
incur  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 

Bishop  Addresses  Gay 
Ministries  Conference 

The  National  Association  of  Catholic 
Diocesean  Lesbian  and  Gay  Ministries 
held  its  13  th  annual  conference  from  Sept. 
21  to  24  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  with  over  120 
participants  attending.  Founded  in  1994, 
the  organization  is  a resource  for  individu- 
als, parishes,  schools,  religious  orders,  hos- 
pitals, retreat  centers  and  other  Catholic 
institutions  that  minister  to  gay  and  les- 
bian Catholics.  According  to  the  confer- 
ence organizers,  the  group  stays  “in  com- 
munication with  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops.”  The  organization  has 
members  in  84  parishes  and  52  dioceses 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Among 
the  speakers  for  this  year’s  conference 
were  J.  A.  Loftus,  S.J.,  pastor  of  the  Jesuit 
Urban  Center  in  Boston;  Susan  Ross,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Loyola  University, 
Chicago;  Diana  Hayes,  associate  professor 
of  systematic  theology  at  Georgetown 
University  in  Washington;  and  Bishop 
Joseph  M.  Sullivan,  retired  auxiliary  bish- 
op of  Brooklyn.  Bishop  Sullivan’s  plenary 
address  was  entitled  “The  Church:  A 
Communio  We  Strive  to  Become.”  The 
bishop  told  America  that  such  confer- 
ences help  to  “promote  a genuine  dia- 
logue” and  that  he  hoped  that  the  lesbian 
and  gay  community  “will  see  itself  as  a 
respected  and  cherished  member  of  the 
community  of  the  church.” 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


Alien  or  Allied 
fed  Muslims? 

£ Both  sides  invoke  the  name  of  God. 5 


IN  THE  LATEST  OF  MY  WEEKLY 
telephone  conversations  with  a 
colleague  who  lives  in  France,  the 
first  question  she  asked  was, 
“What  do  you  think  of  the  pope 
and  Islam?”  Rarely  inclined  to  talk  poli- 
tics, she  was  testing  me  out.  And  my 
response  was  testing  her  as  well.  “Well,  I 
think  he  could  have  said  it  differendy, 
but  I think  he  has  a point.”  As  we  talked, 
more  substantial  points  were  raised. 
While  the  French,  English  and  German 
press  and  European  Muslim  leaders  were 
moderate  in  their  response,  there  was 
nonetheless  a roar  of  anger  around  the 
Muslim  world.  My  French  friend  said  to 
me,  “It  proves  his  case.” 

Certain  Muslims  exploded  into  out- 
rage, infuriated  that  the  pope  had  quot- 
ed from  an  early  14th-century  dialogue 
in  which  a besieged  Byzantine  Christian 
emperor  (his  city’s  name  would  soon  be 
changed  from  Constantinople  to 
Istanbul)  complained  that  Islam’s  contri- 
bution was  “ only  evil  and  inhuman,” 
exemplified  by  “spreading  faith  through 
the  sword.”  There  are  two  parts  to  this 
quoted  passage.  I emphasize  the  word 
“only”  because  on  the  face  of  it,  the 
claim  is  false.  There  is  indubitably  much 
good  in  Islam,  and  the  pope  knows  this 
quite  well.  It  would  have  been  good  for 
him  to  reject  such  a statement.  Yet  he 
was  likely  more  interested  in  the  second 
part  of  this  quotation  about  spreading 
faith  through  violence. 

So  it  ironically  came  to  pass  that 
some  Muslims,  offended  at  the  thought 
that  Islam  is  associated  with  violence, 
themselves  resorted  to  violence.  It  felt 

john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.j.,  is  a professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


like:  “How  dare  you  call  us  violent!  We 
will  assassinate  you.”  Web  sites  warned, 
“Choose  Islam  or  Death.”  The 
Australian  Herald  Sun  reported  that  an 
armed  Iraqi  group  vowed:  “We  swear 
that  we  will  destroy  their  cross  in  the 
heart  of  Rome  and  that  their  Vatican  will 
be  hit  and  wept  over  by  the  pope.” 
Protesters  at  Westminster  Cathedral  had 
their  own  twist:  “Pope  Benedict,  go  to 
Hell.  You  will  pay,  the  Mujahideen  are 
coming  your  way.”  Mohammed 
Galadari  in  The  Khaleej  Times  of 
Dubai,  while  asking  for  dialogue,  called 
the  pope’s  words  a “diatribe,”  a 
“harangue”  having  as  its  purpose  to 
“berate  Islam.” 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  any  of  these 
people  actually  read  the  address  the  pope 
gave.  If  you  inspect  it,  you  will  find  it  a 
sophisticated  rejection  of  violence  in  the 
name  of  God  or  any  religion.  He  calls  for 
reason,  dialogue  and  self-examination. 
The  Koran’s  statement,  “There  should 
be  no  compulsion  in  religion,”  is  duly 
noted  by  the  pope.  But  he  gives  the  his- 
torical example,  wherein  compulsion  and 
violence  were  indeed  the  case. 

This  was  the  problem.  He  men- 
tioned the  unmentionable.  It  infuriated 
many  Muslims.  It  should  infuriate  many 
Christians  as  well.  If  you  do  not  think 
parts  of  Islam  are  connected  with  coer- 
cion, you  are  ignorant  of  the  present 
world.  If  you  don’t  think  parts  of 
Christianity  are  besotted  with  violence, 
you  are  ignorant  of  history. 

Soon  after  the  uproar,  the  pope  said, 
“I  am  deeply  sorry  for  the  reactions  in 
some  countries  to  a few  passages  of  my 
address  at  the  University  of  Regensburg, 
which  were  considered  offensive  to  the 
sensibility  of  some  Muslims.”  The  words, 
he  said,  were  a quotation  from  a medieval 


text  that  did  not  represent  his  own 
thought.  He  might  have  added  that  he 
could  understand  why  the  words  “no 
good  in  Islam”  were  so  deeply  wounding. 

To  many,  it  looked  like  an  apology 
worthy  of  Bill  Clinton  or  any  other 
politician.  And  you  can  be  sure  it  would 
likely  fan  other  Islamic  fires  or  alienate 
Muslims  rather  than  invite  their  alliance. 
We  Christians  must  first  acknowledge 
our  own  sinfulness.  If  violence  cannot  be 
justified  by  religion,  what  must  we 
Christians,  we  Catholics,  say  of  vio- 
lence— from  Constantine  to  George  W. 
Bush?  Are  we  willing  to  have  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  closely  examined? 
Are  we  willing  to  inspect  how  Christians 
have  justified  forced  conversions  and  war 
(not  by  appealing  to  Christ,  but  by  using 
biblical  texts)?  Remarkably  enough, 
Pope  Benedict  is  willing  to  do  just  that, 
as  we  shall  see. 

People  have  written  to  me  that  I do 
not  realize  the  threat  of  Islam.  Yes,  I do, 
painfully.  There  are  indeed  murderous 
extremists  in  Islam.  And  the  data  of  con- 
tinued support  among  Muslims  for 
Osama  bin  Laden  is  deeply  disturbing. 
But  are  we  Christians  poised  to 
announce  to  our  brother  and  sister 
Muslims  that  we  are  their  greatest 
threat? 

The  issue  I raise  here  is  not  one  of 
being  “sensitive”  to  Islam.  The  issue  is 
how  to  break  through  to  dialogue,  con- 
fession and  reform  of  us  all.  The  pope’s 
talk  at  the  University  of  Regensburg  may 
have  failed  on  this  account,  not  only  with 
Islam,  but  also  with  modernity.  He,  like 
us  all,  is  most  effective  when  he  names 
the  good  and  calls  it  forth  from  others. 
That  is  what  separates  us  from  those 
who  see  only  evil  threats  from  the  out- 
side and  no  sinfulness  within. 

This  truth  was  noted  by  the  pope  in  a 
warm  and  affirming  address  to  Muslim 
communities  at  World  Youth  Day  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  in  August  2005: 
“How  many  pages  of  history  record  bat- 
tles and  wars  that  have  been  waged,  with 
both  sides  invoking  the  name  of  God,  as 
if  fighting  and  killing  the  enemy  could  be 
pleasing  to  him.  The  recollection  of  these 
sad  events  should  fill  us  with  shame,  for 
we  know  only  too  well  what  atrocities 
have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion.” How  true.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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When  the  Church  Calls 


BY  EDWARD  P.  HAHNENBERG 


Much  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  wake  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
bishops’  new  document  on  lay  ecclesiastical  ministry  is  on  the  prac- 
tical and  pastoral  level.  The  National  Association  of  Lay  Ministry 
raised  some  tough  questions  about  Co-Workers  in  the  Vineyard  of  the 
Lord  (November  2005)  when  they  gathered  in  Cleveland  in  June. 
In  an  era  of  bankrupt  dioceses,  how  will  the  church  finance  the  increased  formation  and 
training  recommended  in  Co-Workers?  How  will  this  training  be  delivered  in  rural  or 
remote  areas?  Should  employment  on  a parish  staff  require  formal  certification?  Can  a 
system  of  portable  benefits  be  designed  for  lay  ecclesial  ministers  who  change  dioceses? 


EDWARD  P.  HAHNENBERG,  assistant  professor  of  theology  at  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  is  the  author  of  Ministries:  A Relational  Approach  (Crossroad,  2003)  and  a past  con- 
sultant to  the  Subcommitee  on  Lay  Ministry  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
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How  will  the  document  affect  standards  already  in  place? 

Co-Workers  provides  a solid  theological  foundation  upon 
which  to  face  these  challenges.  In  his  keynote  address  in 
Cleveland,  Richard  R.  Gaillardetz  called  Co-Workers  “the 
most  mature  and  coherent  ecclesiastical  document  ever  pro- 
duced on  a theology  of  ministry.”  He  pointed  out  that  Pope 
John  Paul  II  had  issued  excellent  sepa- 
rate documents  on  the  theology  of 
laity,  priests  and  bishops,  but  “in  no 
ecclesiastical  document,  papal  or  epis- 
copal, has  there  been  a successful  theo- 
logical integration  of  the  various  forms 
of  ministry  in  the  church.  Until  now.” 

Co-Workers  strives  for  a total  the- 
ology of  ministry.  It  locates  lay  eccle- 
sial  ministry  in  relationship  to  the  triune  God  and  the 
church  community,  placing  this  ministry  in  the  context  of  a 
network  of  ministerial  relationships.  Drawing  on  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  document  avoids 
casting  lay  and  ordained  ministries  in  the  competitive  terms 
of  a zero-sum  game.  On  the  whole,  Co-Workers  is  both  faith- 
ful to  the  church’s  doctrinal  tradition  and  responsive  to  the 
contemporary  pastoral  reality. 


ogy,  there  is  one  issue  in  particular  that  needs  some  work. 
“The  preparation  of  Co-Workers  in  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord 
has  already  indicated  a need  for  a more  thorough  study  of 
our  theology  of  vocation”  (p.  67). 

This  concern  for  the  theology  of  vocation  can  be  traced 
back  to  some  of  the  earliest  consultations  held  by  the  bish- 


The church  in  the  United  States  is 
witnessing  the  emergence  of  a new 
process  for  calling  people  to  ministry. 


ops’  Subcommittee  on  Lay  Ministry.  At  a forum  sponsored 
by  the  subcommittee  in  1996,  several  lay  ministers  sponta- 
neously shared  their  experience  of  being  called.  The  bish- 
ops, clearly  moved  by  the  testimony,  spent  time  afterward 
discussing  whether  lay  ecclesial  ministry  was  a new  vocation 
in  the  church.  Their  concern  was  articulated  thus  in  the 
subcommittee’s  1999  report  Lay  Ecclesial  Ministry:  The  State 
of  the  Question  (p.  27): 


New  Wine,  Old  Wineskins 

But  the  bishops  themselves  admit  that  in  the  area  of  theol- 


COMMUNITY 

You’ll  find  the  Mount  uncommonly 
welcoming,  with  an  exceptionally  strong 
seme  of  camaraderie  and  c< 
where  lifelong  friendship 


Lay  ministers  speak  often  and  reverently  of  their  call 
or  vocation  to  ministry,  a call  that  finds  its  origin  in 
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the  call  of  God  and  its  confirmation  in  the  appoint- 
ment to  a specific  ministry  within  the  Church....  We 
conclude  that  this  call  or  vocation  is  worthy  of 
respect  and  sustained  attention. 


ic — certainly  long-term,  but  not  necessarily  lifelong.  Lay 
ecclesial  ministry  is  a genuinely  new  thing  in  the  church, 
and  the  older  language  does  not  quite  fit.  We  are  trying  to 
put  new  wine  into  old  wineskins. 


Despite  the  clearly  expressed  experience  of  lay  ecclesial 
ministers,  the  bishops  still  struggled  with  the  language  of 
vocation  in  Co-Workers.  In  the  end,  they  had  to  drop  the 
word  itself,  so  problematic  had  it  become.  The  bishops 
speak  of  the  “call”  to  lay  ecclesial  ministry  throughout  their 
final  document,  but  they  do  not  use  the  word  “vocation.” 

Why  this  hesitation?  Perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  many 
bishops,  the  word  “vocation”  carried  too  much  baggage, 
raised  too  many  questions  or  seemed  to  formalize  things  too 
soon.  Perhaps  it  was  the  difficulty  that  always  comes  with 
thinking  through  a new  reality  in  old  categories. 

For  Catholics,  vocation  has  long  been  seen  as  a state  of 
life.  This  view  lies  behind  any  number  of  Sunday  homilies, 
popular  articles  and  high  school  textbooks  that  recognize 
three  kinds  of  vocation:  to  priesthood,  religious  life  and 
marriage  (with  a few  adding  vocation  to  the  single  life).  But 
lay  ecclesial  ministers  come  from  among  the  married  and 
the  single,  and  women  religious  working  in  parishes  are 
usually  included  too.  While  most  lay  ecclesial  ministers  say 
that  they  feel  called  to  a lifetime  of  service  (almost  three- 
quarters  in  the  latest  study),  their  ministry  is  quite  dynam- 


The  Internalization  of  Vocation 

What  seams  in  the  wineskins  are  starting  to  give  way  under 
the  fresh  pressure  of  lay  ecclesial  ministry?  What  needs 
rethinking?  What  should  we  consider  in  a “more  thorough 
study”  of  the  theology  of  God’s  call? 

I propose  lifting  up  one  key  element:  the  ecclesial  dimen- 
sion of  vocation.  In  many  ways,  contemporary  Roman 
Catholic  thought  on  vocation  is  living  out  the  dual  legacy  of 
two  16th-century  reformers.  When  Martin  Luther  translat- 
ed St.  Paul’s  admonition,  “Let  each  of  you  remain  in  the  kle- 
sis  in  which  you  were  called”  (1  Cor  7:20),  he  rendered  the 
Greek  klesis  by  the  ordinary  German  word  for  an  occupa- 
tion, Beruf  This  launched  a theological  trajectory  that 
equated  one’s  calling  with  one’s  job.  Luther  was  reacting 
against  the  Catholic  tendency  to  limit  vocation  to  the  reli- 
gious and  ordained.  He  argued  that  every  Christian  has  a 
calling.  The  Roman  church,  in  response,  distanced  itself 
from  this  all-inclusive  notion.  It  took  four  centuries  and 
three  ecumenical  councils  for  the  church  finally  to  admit 
the  truth  of  Luther’s  claim.  When  Vatican  II  stated  that  all 
believers,  “whether  they  belong  to  the  hierarchy  or  are 
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cared  for  by  it,”  are  called  by  God  to  holiness  (“Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  the  Church,”  No.  39),  the  church  officially 
ceded  the  point:  Everyone  has  a vocation. 

Postconciliar  Catholicism  was  thus  left  with  two  distinct 
views  of  vocation:  a narrow  vision  that  equates  God’s  call 
with  a static  state  of  life  and  a vision  of  vocation  so  broad 
that  it  is  practically  equivalent  to  discipleship.  The  two  sit 
alongside  each  other,  and  lay  ecclesial  ministers  are  caught 
in  the  middle.  It  was  precisely  the  difficulty  of  .negotiating 
this  middle  ground  that  caused  the  bishops  so  many  prob- 
lems. 

What  might  have  helped  them  speak  more  confidently 
about  the  vocation  to  lay  ecclesial  ministry  is  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  role  of  the  community  in  the  vocational  process. 
What  is  needed  is  a more  thoroughly  ecclesial  understand- 
ing of  call.  But  getting  there  means  confronting  the  legacy 
of  that  other  Reformation  giant,  John  Calvin. 

In  working  out  his  views  on  predestination,  Calvin  dis- 
tinguished between  a “general  calling,”  which  anyone  could 
hear  through  the  preaching  of  the  church,  and  a “special 
calling,”  heard  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect.  Calvin  was  the 
first  to  separate  in  a systematic  way  the  inner  call  of  God 
from  the  external  call  of  the  church.  But  he  was  far  from  the 
last  to  promote  the  interiorization  of  God’s  call. 

What  Calvin  judiciously  articulated,  the  Catholic  piety 
of  the  Baroque  shamelessly  celebrated.  Vocation  became  an 
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inward  supernatural  experience — one  deeply  felt,  heroically 
embraced  and  subsequently  channeled  to  some  dramatic 
mission  or  ministry.  The  peculiarly  modern  distinction 
between  internal  and  external  vocation  would  take  the  form 
in  papal  teaching  (particularly  Pius  XU’s  1956  apostolic  con- 
stitution Sedes  Sapientiae ) that  God  moves  first  in  the  heart 
of  an  individual  and  only  then  through  the  church’s  leader- 
ship, which  verifies  externally  the  internal  call.  The  role  of 
the  church,  and  of  other  people  in  general,  thus  became  sec- 
ondary to  the  primary  inner  experience  of  the  individual. 

It  is  true  that  God’s  call  is  radically  personal.  Vocation  is, 
after  all,  God’s  call  to  me.  It  is  the  presence  and  direction  of 
God  to  my  unique  personality,  my  history  and  my  fife.  But 
any  experience  of  call,  no  matter  how  powerful  in  the  life  of 
an  individual,  always  comes  to  that  person  through  other 
people — parents  and  mentors,  pastors  and  teachers, 
prophets  and  friends.  Vocation  is  God’s  call  to  me  through 
others,  and  ultimately  for  others. 

The  Church  Calls 

The  church  does  not  simply  confirm  a call  already  received; 
the  church  itself  does  the  calling.  John  Paul  II  described  the 
church  as  a mystery  of  vocation  (: mysterium  vocationis).  Its 
very  name,  ecclesia,  means  the  “assembly  of  those  who  have 
been  called”  {Pastor es  Dabo  Vobis , No.  34).  But  this  assembly 
is  itself  an  agent  of  God’s  call.  John  Paul  lamented  the  ten- 
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“A  refreshing  and  con- 
temporary analysis  of 
the  true  meaning  of 
the  Creed.  Honest  and 
thought  provoking,  In 
Search  of  Belief  calls 
us  to  a spiritual  adult- 
hood. . .Not  for  the  spiri- 
tually faint-hearted.” 

- Edwina  Gately 
In  Search  of  Belief  is 
an  examination  of  the 
Apostle’s  Creed,  phrase 
by  phrase,  offering 
new  and  challenging 
insights,  and  a new  way 
of  understanding  its  tenets.  It  is  a moving,  powerful  presenta- 
tion certain  to  make  a lasting  impression  on  readers  sure  of  their 
faith  as  well  as  those  experiencing  doubts.  This  new  edition 
includes  a foreword  by  Tom  Roberts  and  a new  preface  by  the 
author.  192-page  paperback  with  flaps  - 5 Vi  x 8V4. 

978-0-7648-1484-6.  $15.95 


Getting  to  know  these 
homeless  women  will 
change  your  perception 
of  the  poor.  Here  you 
will  encounter  them  in 
their  own  voices  and 
discover  their  pain 
while  recognizing  their 
beauty  and  strength. 
These  stories  help  us 
identify  more  closely 
with  homeless  and 
forgotten  people  who 
are  not  far  from  any 
of  us.  They  will  evoke 
compassionate  under- 
standing and  a concrete 
response.  192-page 
paperback  with  flaps 
-5V2X8V4. 

978-  0-7648-1410-5  . $16.95 


WHERE 

THERE’S 

HOPE 

THERE’S 

LIFE 


dency  to  view  the  bond  between  human  beings  and  God  in 
an  individualistic  and  self-centered  way,  to  imagine  God’s 
call  reaching  the  individual  by  a direct  route,  “without  in 
any  way  passing  through  the  community”  (No.  37). 

God  calls  through  the  church.  But  there  lies  the  rub. 
What  is  meant  here  by  “church”?  Some  church  leaders 
reduce  the  ecclesial  dimension  of  vocation  to  the  role  of 
the  hierarchy  in  calling  forth  ministers.  They  argue  that 
women  expressing  an  attraction  to  and  aptitude  for  dia- 
conal  ministries  have  no  vocation  because  they  have  not 
been  officially  called  by  the  church’s  pastors.  Or  they 
claim  that  the  director  of  religious  education  and  the  lay 
pastoral  associate  only  truly  become  ministers  when  they 
are  commissioned  by  the  pastor  or  bishop.  (As  one  bish- 
op put  it,  “Men  present  themselves  to  me  saying  they 
have  a vocation,  but  they  don’t  have  a vocation  until  I call 
them  to  the  priesthood.”)  Such  assertions  of  hierarchical 
authority  become  distorted  when  they  are  separated  from 
a comprehensive  ecclesiology  that  acknowledges  the 
many  agents  of  God’s  call.  It  is  here  that  the  lived  expe- 
riences of  lay  ecclesial  ministers  offer  some  insight. 

Lay  ecclesial  ministers  have  been  called  by  the  church 
in  the  best  sense.  Theirs  has  not  been  the  traditional 
vocation,  that  is,  a call  discerned  in  the  soul,  verified  by 
appropriate  hierarchical  authority  and  directed  to  an 
established  state  of  life  or  role  in  the  church.  While  no 
particular  life  tells  the  whole  story,  the  history  of  the  rise 
of  lay  ecclesial  ministry  illustrates  a complex  process  of 
call,  one  in  which  Christ’s  Spirit  has  been  active  in  vari- 
ous places  within  the  community  as  a whole.  This  eccle- 
sial call  can  be  heard  in  the  words  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  affirming  the  baptismal  dignity  of  the  people  of 
God;  it  can  be  heard  in  the  lives  of  individuals  respond- 
ing to  needs  and  seeking  out  ways  to  participate;  it  can  be 
heard  in  colleges  and  schools  developing  programs  for 
lay  ministry  formation;  it  can  be  heard  in  pastors  and 
other  leaders  inviting  and  encouraging  new  roles  on  the 
parish  staff;  it  can  be  heard  in  parishioners  and  whole 
communities  welcoming  lay  ecclesial  ministers  into  their 
midst;  and  it  can  be  heard  in  the  affirming  words  and  the 
modest  proposals  of  Co-Workers  in  the  Vineyard  of  the 
Lord. 

The  church  in  the  United  States  is  witnessing  not  just 
the  birth  of  a new  vocation  in  ministry.  It  is  witnessing  the 
emergence  of  a new  process  for  calling  people  to  ministry. 

Once  we  recognize  that  God  calls  individuals  through 
the  community,  we  can  see  in  the  story  of  lay  ecclesial 
ministry  the  community  actively  calling  through  the  voic- 
es of  many  members.  To  move  forward  in  our  theology  of 
vocation  will  require  imagining  a new  and  active  ecclesiol- 
ogy, one  in  which  the  church  is  not  just  the  assembly  of 
those  called  but  the  company  of  those  who  call.  0 
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1-58768-036-X  • 112  pages 
$10.00  • Paperback 


By  meditating  on  personal  examples  from  the  author’s  life,  as 
well  as  reflecting  on  the  inspirational  life  and  writings  of 
Thomas  Merton,  stories  from  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  lives 
of  other  holy  men  and  women,  the  reader  will  see  how  becom- 
ing who  you  are,  and  becoming  the  person  that  God  created,  is 
a simple  path  to  happiness,  peace  of  mind  and  even  sanctity. 


“Probably  nothing  is  more  important  to 
practical  religion  than  the  discovery  of  ‘the 
self  we  have  to  lose  and  the  self  we  have 
to  find.’  Jesus  said  it  first,  Merton  made  it 
clear,  and  James  Martin,  if  you  can  believe 
it,  makes  it  even  clearer.” 

— Fr . Richard  Rohr,  OFM,  Center  for  Action  and 
Contemplation,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

“What  a beautiful  gift!  Becoming  Who  You  Are 
is  part  memoir,  part  self-help — and  all  heart. 
This  wonderfully  clear  and  compelling  book 
is  a kind  of  prayer  that  can  help  each  of  us  be- 
come what  we  were  meant  to  be.  By  following 
the  stories  of  people  as  varied  as  Thomas 
Merton  and  Jesus  Christ,  James  Martin 
shows  us  how  life  is  meant  to  be  lived — 
and  how  the  truth  really  can  set  us  free.” 

— Greg  Kandra,  CBS  News 

I “This  small  gem  of  a book  illuminates  an 
i insight  at  once  paradoxical  and  deeply 
liberating:  that  God  is  calling  us  to  be  who 
we  truly  are.” 

— Robert  Ellsberg,  author,  The  Saints' Guide  to  Happiness 


M 


Spring  

“Fr.  James  Martin  joins  the  company 
of  such  men  as  Thomas  Merton  and  Henri 
Nouwen,  who  sought  the  fulfilled  life  in 
the  tradition  inaugurated  by  St.  Augustine.” 

— Right  Rev.  John  Eudes  Bamberger,  OCSO,  Abbot 
Emeritus,  Our  Lady  of  the  Genesee  Abbey,  Piffard,  NY 

“Jesuit  Father  James  Martin  shows,  in 
his  latest  book,  how  one  may  “read”  the 
saints  and  spiritual  masters  to  deepen 
our  knowledge  of  both  theology  and  the 
spiritual  life.  He  does  this  so  well  both 
because  his  writing  is  lucid  and  his 
approach  so  transparently  authentic.” 

— Lawrence  S.  Cunningham,  John  A.  O’Brien  Professor 
ofTheology,  The  University  of  Notre  Dame 

“In  so  many  ways  James  Martin’s  wisdom 
about  his  experience  in  Becoming  Who 
You  Are  announces  the  need  to  be  honest, 
accept  that  we  are  flawed,  and  keep 
searching  in  life.  His  insights,  far  from 
. being  burdensome,  are  alive  with  meaning 
^ and  inspiration.” 

— Sue  Mostcller,  CSJ,  Literary  Executrix  of  the  Nouwen  Leg; 
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Sites  of  Conscience 

A new  kind  of  museum  memorializes  victims  of  torture 
and  educates  survivors,  by  george  m.  anderson 


The  gulag  museum  in  Russia,  the  Slave  House 
(Maison  des  Esclaves)  in  Senegal,  the  Terezm 
Memorial  in  the  Czech  Republic:  what  could 
these  places  have  in  common?  They  all  are  what 
have  come  to  be  known  as  sites  of  conscience.  And  each  rep- 
resents issues  involving  human  rights;  hence  the  use  of  the 
word  conscience.  In  1999,  representatives  of  these  and  other 
sites  came  together  to  form  the  International  Coalition  of 
Historic  Site  Museums  of  Conscience.  The  nine  founding 
members  gathered  at  the  Rockefeller  Foundation’s  Bellagio 
Study  and  Conference  Center  in  Italy.  Now  numbering  over 
a dozen  and  growing,  the  coalition’s  sites  serve  as  catalysts  for 
dialogue  on  a variety  of  human  rights  issues,  both  past  and 
present. 

By  their  very  names,  these  places  point  to  backgrounds  of 
human  rights  abuses  and  suffering.  The  Gulag  Museum,  for 
instance,  was  a former  Stalinist  labor  camp.  Similarly, 
Senegal’s  Slave  House  was  a slave  transport  station  in  the  18th 
century.  In  its  damp  basement  cells,  men  and  women  were 
penned  together  as  they  waited  to  be  shipped  across  the 
Adantic  to  the  Americas  during  the  slave-trading  years.  Also 
in  Africa  is  the  District  Six  Museum.  It  commemorates  the 
South  African  racist  government’s  forced  displacement  of 
60,000  people  of  color  from  their  century-old  neighborhood 
during  the  period  of  apartheid.  The  area  was  razed  in  the 
mid-1960’s  in  order  to  create  a whites-only  housing  develop- 
ment. 

The  director  of  the  coalition  is  Liz  Sevcenko.  I visited  her 
at  the  offices  of  the  Coalition  Secretariat,  located  at  the 
Lower  East  Side  Tenement  Museum,  which  founded  the 
coalition.  The  Tenement  Museum  itself  is  a Site  of 
Conscience.  Its  reconstructed  rooms  recall  the  often  desper- 
ate struggles  of  new  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States 
in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  They  faced  exploitation 
and  discrimination  as  they  embarked  on  their  new  lives, 
crowded  into  tiny  apartments,  many  of  which  lacked  running 
water  and  heat.  Initially,  immigrants  worked  at  home  doing 
low-paid  piece  work  for  long  hours  each  day,  similar  to  work 
done  in  sweatshops  that  presently  exist  in  other  New  York 
City  neighborhoods. 

GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


The  concept  of  museums  as  sites  of  conscience  is  rela- 
tively new.  When  the  Tenement  Museum  first  explored  the 
idea  in  the  1990’s,  Ms.  Sevcenko  told  me,  museum  people 
argued  that  such  a concept  did  not  reflect  the  proper  activity 
of  a museum.  Similarly,  she  noted,  the  activist  community 
was  also  cool  to  the  idea,  with  many  claiming  that  museums 
are  by  their  nature  “static  and  elitist,  places  where  nothing 
happens.”  But,  she  went  on  to  observe,  “the  connection 


Above:  The  Memoria  Abierta,  a memorial  to  victims  of  military  dictator- 
ships in  Argentina  between  1976  and  1983. 

Page  17:  top,  Memoria  Abierta  coordinates  public  actions  around  Buenos 
Aires  to  remember  the  “disappeared”:  bottom,  former  prisoners  of  the 
Perm-36  camp  return  to  the  site,  now  the  Gulag  Museum,  in  Russia  and 
discuss  what  lessons  to  communicate  today. 
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between  past  and  present,  and  history  and  activism,  was  so 
natural  for  us  that  we  felt  there  must  be  others  in  the  world 
who  had  the  same  vision.”  And  indeed  there  were — namely, 
the  nine  founding  members  from  various  nations  who  gath- 
ered at  Bellagio  in  Italy  for  their  first  meeting  in  1999.  Of  that 
meeting  Ms.  Sevcenko  said:  “We  shared  our  experiences 
about  the  work  we  were  doing,  and  realized  that  we  were 
redefining  the  role  and  form  of  a museum,”  and  at  the  same 
time  creating  a new  kind  of  institution  and  a new  tool  for 
building  a culture  of  human  rights  through  dialogue. 

Engaging  Memories 

One  of  the  most  powerfully  moving  sites  of  conscience,  still 
in  the  making,  is  the  Navy  Mechanics  School  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina.  Some  of  the  buildings  on  its  campus  were 
torture  centers  during  the  military  dictatorships  of  the  1970’s 
and  1980’s.  More  than  5,000  people  were  questioned  and 
tortured,  but  only  150  survived.  A number  of  those  killed 
were  first  heavily  sedated  and  then  dropped  from  airplanes 
into  the  ocean.  Now,  a group  of  human  rights  organizations 
in  Argentina  has  assembled  an  archive  of  photographs  and 
documents  from  the  school  and  from  other  local  sites  asso- 
ciated with  the  abuses  of  that  time.  The  group,  a founding 
member  of  the  coalition,  is  known  as  Open  Memory 
(Memoria  Abierta).  Plans  are  underway  to  install  the  archival 
documents  and  photographs  in  the  main  building  of  the  for- 
mer Navy  Mechanics  School  itself  as  a museum  of  memory. 
Argentina’s  president,  Nestor  Kirchner,  has  already 
approved  use  of  the  site  for  a museum,  although  not  without 
strong  objections  from  the  military.  In  an  essay  called  “The 
Power  of  Place:  How  Historic  Sites  Can  Engage  Citizens  in 
Human  Rights  Issues,”  Ms.  Sevcenko  observes  that  the 
museum,  because  of  its  past  uses  for  torture  activities,  will 
implicidy  pose  questions  to  visitors,  such  as:  “What  are  the 
steps  a society  takes  to  make  horror  seem  normal,  and  does 


it  involve  me?  How  am  I 
responsible  or  implicat- 
ed?” Presenting  such 
questions  is  an  important 
function  of  sites  of  con- 
science. 


Victors  and  Captors 
Meet 

During  our  conversation, 
Ms.  Sevcenko  cautioned 
that  calling  museum  pro- 
jects of  this  type  symbol- 
ic reparations  might 
erroneously  imply  that 
the  particular  issues  have 
already  been  resolved. 
But  sites  of  conscience  are  meant  to  foster  debates  genera- 
tion after  generation,  providing  ongoing  engagement 
among  people  who  have  experienced  various  kinds  of  con- 
flict. A striking  example  of  this  type  of  ongoing  engagement 
has  taken  place  at  the  Gulag  Museum  in  Russia.  Former 
prisoners  and  former  guards  were  invited  back  to  give  one 
another  tours  of  the  buildings  and  provide  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  experiences  with  one  another.  As  Ms.  Sevcenko 
points  out  in  her  essay,  the  discussions  among  the  former 
guards  and  former  prisoners  “forced  these  individuals  to 
confront  each  other  as  human  beings  and  allowed  them  to 
take  significant  steps  in  their  personal  recoveries.” 

Not  all  governments,  however,  wish  to  have  sites  that 
memorialize  human  rights  abuses,  at  least  not  until  after  the 
passage  of  many  years.  The  Terazin  Museum  in  the  Czech 
Republic,  for  instance,  recalls  the  Gestapo’s  transformation  of 
much  of  that  small  town  into  a Jewish  ghetto  during  the 
Second  World  War.  From  Terazin  more  than  100,000  people 
were  transported  to  the  concentration  camps,  where  most 
met  their  deaths.  Although  it  is  now  a member  of  the  coali- 
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tion,  the  museum’s  original  promoters  had  to  face  a lengthy 
period  after  World  War  II  “when  they  were  barely  able  to 
use  the  word  ‘Jew’  in  the  interpretation  of  what  happened  at 
the  site,”  Ms.  Sevcenko  said. 

Another  site  that  is  not  yet  a coalition  member  but  may 
eventually  become  one  is  the  notorious  Tuol  Sleng  Genocide 
Museum  in  Cambodia.  Once  a high  school,  the  building  was 
converted  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime  in  1975  into  an  inter- 
rogation and  torture  center.  Victims’  pictures  line  the  walls, 
and  cabinets  hold  skulls  and  instruments  of  torture.  Open  to 
the  public,  the  museum  is  run  by  the  Cambodia  Ministry  of 
Culture,  which  has  been  working  with  the  Coalition’s  new 
Asian  Sites  of  Conscience  network. 


Informing  Conscience 

One  proposed  site  that  would  inevitably  stir  controversy 
is  the  Abu  Ghraib  prison  in  Iraq.  Writing  in  The 
Washington  Post  two  years  ago,  the  founding  organizer 
of  the  coalition,  Ruth  Abram,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
matter:  “Imagine  if,  instead  of  razing  Abu  Ghraib,  Iraqis 
transformed  it  from  an  instrument  of  control  and  silence 
into  an  instrument  of  democracy  and  open  discussion. 
Then,”  she  continued,  “Iraqis  of  every  age  and  stripe 
could  gather  at  the  former  prison  to  contemplate... the 
mystery  of  what  turns  one  person  into  a perpetrator,  and 
another  into  a victim,  or  a quiet  bystander  or  a resister.” 
Instead  of  destroying  such  places  of  abuse,  she  contends, 
turning  them  into  museums  could  help 
to  “inform  a sense  of  conscience.”  In 
light  of  the  human  rights  violations 
that  took  place  at  the  hands  of  military 
personnel  there,  however,  one  can 
imagine  the  resistance  that  would  be 
mounted  to  a proposal  like  Ms. 
Abram’s.  Nevertheless,  it  could  serve 
as  a starting  point  for  valuable  dia- 
logue. 


Memories  of  Liberations 

Not  all  member  sites  of  the  coalition 
are  reminders  of  suffering.  Another 
coalition  member — to  the  possible  sur- 
prise of  some — is  the  U.S.  National 
Park  Service,  which  oversees  the 
Women’s  Rights  National  Historic 
Park  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  and  also  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  National 
Historic  Site  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  These  cel- 
ebrate not  only  the  painful  struggles 
but  also  the  triumphs  of  the  women’s 
rights  and  civil  rights  movement  in 
America.  Sites  of  conscience  can  be 
sites  of  victory  too. 

In  her  “Power  Place”  essay,  Ms. 
Sevcenko  points  out  that  people 
“instinctively  turn  to  places  of  memory 
in  order  to  come  to  terms  with  the  past, 
and  chart  a course  for  the  future.”  These 
same  sites,  she  concludes,  can  therefore 
serve  as  “critical  tools  for  building  a last- 
ing culture  of  human  rights.”  Few 
would  deny  that  a lasting  culture  of 
human  rights  is  especially  needed  in 
today’s  world,  burdened  as  it  is  with 
abuses  and  human  rights  violations  of 
many  kinds  and  on  every  continent.  1 3 
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The  Jesuits  and  the  Arts 

1540-1773 

Edited  by  John  W.  O’Malley,  S.J.,  and  Gauvin  Alexander  Bailey 

The  'Jesuits  and  the  Arts  1540-1773  is  the  first  survey  ever  published  of  the  Jesuits’ 
global  artistic  enterprise  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1540  to  its  suppression  in  1773.  Here  the  Jesuits’  extraordinary 
commitment  to  the  arts  — the  subject  of  a groundswell  of  recent  scholarly  work  — comes 
spectacularly  alive,  with  over  475  full  color,  high  density  images  of  Jesuit  buildings,  paintings, 
sculpture,  theatrical  sets,  and  music  from  around  the  globe,  many  of  them  published  here  for 
the  first  time.  No  other  book  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  Jesuits’  activities  is  as  comprehen- 
sive or  as  profusely  illustrated.  Authors  of  the  twelve  essays  are  leading  specialists  from  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States;  some  of  them  are 
published  here  in  English  for  the  first  time. 


ISBN:  0-916101-47-9  cloth  I 480  pp  I 475  color  images  I $70.00  + shipping 


Adrien  Gambart’s 
Emblem  Book  (1664) 

The  Life  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales 
in  Symbols 

A facsimile  edition  with  a study  by 
Elisabeth  Stopp 

Edited  by  Terence  O’Reilly 
with  an  introductory  essay  by 
Agnes  Guiderdoni-Brusle 

This  volume  includes  the  late 
Elisabeth  Stopp’s  previously  unpublished  study  of  La  vie  symbolique 
du  bienheureux  Francois  de  Sales  (1664)  of  Adrien  Gambart  (1660-68), 
an  introductory  essay  by  Agnes  Guiderdoni-Brusle,  and  a facsimile  of 
Gambart’s  emblem  book.  This  remarkable  book  was  inspired  by  the 
life  and  writings  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  (1567—1622),  and  was 
published  in  preparation  for  his  canonization  in  1665. 

Each  emblem  invites  the  reader  to  reflect  on  an  episode  from 
Francis’s  biography  or  on  one  of  his  particular  virtues.  One  emblem  is 
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emblems,  while  the  facsimile  makes  available  his  original  French  text. 
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Christianity 

Believing  the  Bible  in  the  Global 
South 

By  Philip  Jenkins 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  27 2 p $26 
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The  North  Atlantic  captivity  of  the  church 
is  drawing  to  an  end.  The  center  of 
Christian  gravity  is  undeniably  shifting 
southward. 

This  development  is  not  a blip  on  the 
religious  radar  screen  but  a profound  per- 
mutation. Globally,  a major  gravitational 
adjustment  is  occurring  in  the  population 
density,  complexion  and  impact  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

We  need  continuing  guidance  from 


savants  with  a track  record  like  Philip 
Jenkins  to  sift  through  the  evidence  and 
help  us  fathom  what  is  actually  taking  place. 

Several  years  ago  Jenkins,  who  teaches 
history  and  religious  studies  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  produced  a 
missiological  landmark  with  his  book  The 
Next  Christendom.  In  it  he  suggested  that  a 
major  perception  shift  was  needed  in  the 
way  northern  hemispheric  Christians  envi- 
sioned the  future.  With  The  New  Faces  of 
Christianity  he  adds  depth  and  substance  to 
that  earlier  work.  He  digs  deeper  into  the 
primary  literature  and  engages  firsthand  a 
vast  and  colorful  field  to  mine  rich  veins  of 
Southern  Christian  experience,  penetrating 
a very  different  worldview  and  providing 
help  for  Northern  Christians  who  want  to 
understand  it  better 

Those  conversant  with  contemporary 
Christian  mission  will  not  be  surprised  at 
many  of  Jenkins’s  discoveries.  Most  will 
welcome  his  substantive  overview  of 
Christianity  in  the  global  South.  Africa  and 
Asia  are  his  focus.  Latin  America  is  consid- 
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ered  distinct,  and  he  refers  to  it  only  indi- 
recdy. 

The  role  and  authority  of  Scripture  in 
the  life  of  the  church  is  a defining  issue.  “If 
you  don’t  believe  the  Scripture,  why  did 
you  bring  it  to  us  in  the  first  place?”  com- 
plains an  African  prelate.  Eugene  Robinson 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  Episcopal  bishop 
who  openly  declared  his  committed  rela- 
tionship with  another  man  before  the 
approval  of  his  appointment  as  bishop, 

1 speaks  in  defense:  “Just  simply  to  say  that  it 
£ goes  against  tradition  and  the  teaching  of 

2 the  church  and  Scripture  does  not  neces- 
£ sarily  make  it  wrong.” 

i The  immediate  conflict  over  homosex- 
s uality  is  but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The 
I deeper  issue  resides  in  a divergent  world- 
g view  between  North  and  South  on  how 
“ Scripture  is  understood  in  cultures  with  a 
1 long  history  of  scriptural  familiarity  and 
* those  relatively  new  to  it. 
q Catholic  bishop  Peter  Sarpong  of 
° Ghana  states  perceptively:  “To  talk  to  the 
£ African  of  the  centrality  of  the  Word  of 


God  is  to  carry  coals  to 
Newcastle.  Africans 
believe  in  the  power  of  the 
Word.”  A recent  study 
conducted  by  Africans 
also  clarifies  differing  con- 
texts: “For  the  African 
Christians,  the  Bible  has 
come  to  take  the  place  of 
the  traditional  ancestor 
whose  authority  cannot  be 
disputed.” 

Non-African  Christ- 
ians also  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  scriptural 
word.  But  until  Northern 
Christians  come  to 
understand  African  Chris- 
tians and  their  particular 
understanding  of 

Scripture,  destructive  mis- 
communication  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  scientifically 
influenced  approach  to 
Scripture  that  strongly 
influences  biblical  study  in 
the  West  is  of  litde  value 
to  many  Southern  Chris- 
tians. Their  leading  the- 
ologians have  learned  bib- 
lical criticism  in  our  semi- 
naries but  find  it  wanting. 
Neither  do  new  African  Christians  follow  a 
biblical  literalism  in  the  way  North 
Americans  have  experienced  it  from  funda- 
mentalists. The  African-American  church 
can  teach  us  to  understand  the  difference 
between  literalism  and  an  experiential  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  that  is  both  personal  and 
communal.  This  difference  is  between 
accepting  Scripture  word  for  word  and  tak- 
ing the  words  of  Scripture  seriously.  The 
African-American  religious  experience, 
grounded  in  Scripture,  has  always  reflected 
a definitive  but  not  necessarily  literalistic 
power. 

The  Christianity  of  the  Southern 
church  in  much  of  Africa  and  Asia  must  be 
understood  on  its  own  terms  and  on  the 
basis  of  what  has  meaning  for  Southerners. 
We  need  to  suspend  our  judgment,  says 
Jenkins,  about  the  real  issues  and  allow  the 
churches  of  the  South  to  formulate  their 
responses  to  social  and  religious  questions 
in  their  own  context  and  viewed  through  a 
biblical  lens  as  they  understand  it. 

Much  can  be  gained  for  the  benefit  of 


all.  Taking  a stance  of  openness  rather  than 
defensiveness  and  dismissal  could  help  in 
the  recovery  of  buried  aspects  of  our  own 
classic  faith. 

Some  of  the  current  debates  taking 
place  in  the  South  mirror  what  occurred 
during  the  fourth  century  of  church  histo- 
ry. The  modem  Southern  church  is 
reminding  us  of  the  need  to  recognize  the 
accretions  that  have  built  up  around  primi- 
tive and  pristine  understandings  of  the 
Western  Christian  heritage.  Fresh 
Southern  “readings”  can  restore  lost  faith 
traditions  to  their  ancient  centrality  and 
give  us  something  important  to  say  to  our 
contemporary  societies. 

Jenkins  asks,  shall  the  fundamentalists 
win?  He  compares  North  and  South  in 
terms  of  poor  and  rich,  understandings  of 
good  and  evil,  persecution  and  vindication, 
women  and  men. 

The  author’s  summation  opens  the 
way  to  hope  in  the  midst  of  conflict  and 
schism. 

Jenkins  does  not  see  a North/South 
break  like  that  between  East  and  West  in 
1054  or  between  Rome  and  the  reformers 
after  1517.  Southern  Christianity  is  evolv- 
ing, he  says.  “We  can  speak  with  fair  confi- 
dence about  the  ethnic  composition  of  the 
world’s  Christians  in  fifty  or  a hundred 
years,  but  we  must  be  on  shakier  grounds 
when  it  comes  to  predicting  attitudes  to 
authority  or  orthodoxy.” 

Instead  of  rejecting  what  upsets  us,  we 
can  “learn  from  our  opponents.”  After  all, 
the  church  has  often  overcome  diversity 
and  emerged  stronger  as  a result. 

We  can  be  thrilled  by  the  growth  and 
influence  of  Christianity  in  the  South, 
Jenkins  suggests,  but  this  should  not  cause 
us  to  write  off  Christianity  in  the  North. 

Wayne  A.  Holst 

God’s  Beautiful 
Lessons 

Thirst 

Poems 

By  Mary  Oliver 
Beacon  Press.  88p  $22 
ISBN  0807068969 

To  read  Thirst,  Mary  Oliver’s  most  recent 
book  of  poems,  is  to  feel  gratitude  for  the 
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simple  fact  of  being  alive.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  it  is  the  effect  her  best  work  has 
produced  in  readers  for  the  past  43  years. 
Admirers  of  any  one  of  the  1 5 previous  col- 
lections by  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  poet 
will  be  pleased  to  find  poems  that  celebrate 
the  beauty  and  sacredness  of  the  natural 
world.  In  “Messenger”  and  “When  I Am 
Among  the  Trees,”  for  instance,  Oliver 
offers  thanks  and  praise  for  creation  and 
accords  its  creatures  spiritual  power  that 
goes  beyond  the  simple  fact  of  their  beau- 
ty: “I  would  almost  say  that  they  save  me, 
and  daily.” 

Indeed,  the  poet’s  regard  for  nature 
may  seem  to  teeter  occasionally  on  the 


brink  of  pantheism,  yet  attentiveness  to  the 
poems,  especially  within  the  context  of  this 
particular  volume,  soon  dispels  this  misper- 
ception. Often  the  poet  approaches  God, 
uncharacteristically,  through  more  conven- 
tionally religious  means:  through  the  lan- 
guage of  prayer  and  meditation,  through 
engagement  of  liturgical  ritual  and  through 
participation  in  sacrament.  The  presence  of 
these  elements  marks  a movement  away 
from  the  nonspecific  spirituality  implicit  in 
Oliver’s  previous  work  and  toward  a frank 
acknowledgment  of  faith  that  is  decidedly 
Christian. 

Thirst  is  elegiac  in  genre  and  in  spirit.  A 
number  of  the  poems  mourn  the  death  of 


Oliver’s  longtime  companion  and  muse, 
Molly  Malone  Cook,  who  died  in  2005.  In 
the  course  of  the  collection,  we  witness  the 
poet,  who  is  ordinarily  confident  and  hope- 
ful in  her  disposition,  struggle  against 
doubt,  grief  and  loneliness  in  her  search  for 
consolation.  The  short  poem,  “The  Uses  of 
Sorrow,”  states  elegandy  the  central  theme 
of  the  volume:  “Someone  I loved  once  gave 
me/  a box  full  of  darkness./  It  took  me  years 
to  understand/  that  this,  too,  was  a gift.” 

The  gifts  the  poet  discovers  as  she 
endures  this  dark  night  of  the  soul  are 
many,  and  chief  among  these  is  her  faith. 
In  a remarkable  series  of  poems  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  volume,  she 
chronicles  a process  of  awakening  to  God’s 
loving  presence  through  the  reading  of 
Scripture  (“After  Her  Death”),  through 
attending  church  and  partaking  of  the 
Eucharist  (“Coming  to  God:  First  Days,” 
“The  Vast  Ocean  Begins  Just  Outside  Our 
Church:  The  Eucharist”)  and  through 
imaginative  engagement  of  Christ’s  words 
and  events  in  his  life  (“Six  Recognitions  of 
the  Lord,”  “The  Poet  Thinks  About  the 
Donkey”  and  “Gethsemane”).  In  these  lat- 
ter two  poems,  Oliver  explores  spiritual 
and  aesthetic  terrain  that  is  traditional  and 
yet  does  so  in  a way  that  is  characteristical- 
ly her  own. 

“The  Poet  Thinks  About  the  Donkey” 
takes  the  form  of  an  Ignatian  meditation: 
the  composition  of  place  is  evident  in  the 
first  lines:  “On  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem/ 
the  donkey  waited.”  Then  the  speaker 
imagines  the  role  played  by  this  lowly  crea- 
ture in  Christ’s  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city — how  he  waits  patiently,  lets  himself 
be  led  away,  allows  the  stranger  to  mount 
and  marvels  at  the  loud  crowds. 

The  conclusion,  as  well  as  the  title, 
bears  the  stamp  of  Oliver’s  imagination, 
her  sensitivity  to  every  aspect  of  the  cre- 
ation and  her  conviction  that  all  of  it 
(including  the  donkey)  is  holy:  “I  hope, 
finally,  he  felt  brave./  I hope,  finally,  he 
loved  the  man  who  rode  so  lightly  upon 
him,/  as  he  lifted  one  dusty  hoof  and 
stepped,  as  he  had  to,  forward.”  In 
“Gethsemane,”  the  companion  poem  to 
this  one,  the  poet’s  compassionate  eye  is 
directed  toward  the  sleeping  disciples  who, 
unlike  the  grass,  the  lily  and  the  cricket — 
all  present  in  the  garden — are  human,  and, 
therefore,  weak:  “Oh  the  dear  bodies, 
slumped  and  eye-shut,  that  could  not/  keep 
that  vigil,  how  they  must  have  wept,/  so 
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utterly  human,  knowing  this  too/  must  be 
a part  of  the  story.”  Indeed,  the  disciples’ 
story  is  our  own,  the  poet  obliquely 
reminds  us,  as  we  resemble  them  more 
closely  than  we  do  the  faithful  donkey  or 
the  attentive  stars.  To  be  human  is  to 
desire  God  and  to  lack  the  perfection  he 
possesses.  Many  of  these  poems,  echoing 
the  urgency  of  the  volume’s  tide  poem, 
articulate  the  speaker’s  relendess  longing, 
this  “thirst  for  the  goodness  I do  not  have.” 
The  poet  prepares  the  way  for  this 
extended  exploration  of  her  soul  with  a 
poem  that  occurs  early  in  the  collection, 
“Making  the  House  Ready  for  the  Lord.” 
In  a gesture  reminiscent  of  the  Roman 
centurion’s  declaration  of  faith  and  the 
prayer  before  Communion  (“Lord,  I am 
not  worthy  to  receive  you”),  the  speaker 
asks  God’s  pardon  for  the  disorganized 
jumble  that  constitutes  her  mind  and  heart. 
She  apologizes  for  the  “uproar  of  mice” 
under  the  sink,  for  the  squirrels  that  have 
“gnawed  their  ragged  entrances”  into  her 
home  and  her  poems.  Yet  in  her  acknowl- 
edgment of  faith,  “still  I believe  you  will/ 
come,  Lord,”  and  in  her  assurance  to  him 
that  “when  I speak  to  the  fox,/  the  sparrow, 
the  lost  dog,  the  shivering  sea-goose, 
know/  that  really  I am  speaking  to  you,” 
the  poet  asserts  that  it  is  through  the  hum- 
ble agency  of  these  creatures  that  she  has 
come  to  know  God.  Thus,  as  she  has  said 
to  them  these  many  years,  the  door  of  her 
poems  flung  wide  open,  she  says  to  the 
reader  and  to  the  Lord:  “Come  in,  come 
in.”  This  fine  poem,  compelling  in  its  lyric 
intensity  and  endearing  in  its  honesty, 
serves  as  ars  poetica,  prayer  of  preparation, 
an  open  invitation  that  the  lover  of  poetry 
and  seeker  of  God  would  do  well  to  accept. 

Angela  O 'Donnell 
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By  David  Gibson 

HarperSanFrancisco.  384p  $24.98 
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In  the  highly  charged  and  fertile  theologi- 


cal world  out  of  which  Vatican  II  was  bom, 
there  was  widespread  agreement  that  the 
Catholic  Church  needed  to  rethink  itself. 
Stale  Thomistic  recitations  seemed  out  of 
step  with  emerging  ways  of  looking  at 
Christ,  the  world,  the  liturgy,  the  role  of 
both  ordained  and  lay. 

When  the  era’s  legendary  theolo- 
gians—Rahner,  DeLubac,  Schillebeeckx, 
von  Balthasar,  Kiing,  Chenu,  Danielou 
among  them — began  to  mix  it  up  as  draft 
after  draft  of  documents  were  thought 
through,  argued  over  and  finally  written 
down,  two  distinct  “kinds”  of  rethinking 
emerged.  One  was  the  optimistic,  world- 


engaging,  window-opening  updating  or 
aggiomamento  of  Pope  John  XXffl.  The 
other  was  a renewal  by  going  back  to 
Christianity’s  sources,  ressourcement,  a far 
more  sober  view  of  humankind  and  the 
need  of  the  church  to  maintain  both  its  pri- 
macy and  its  distance  from  directly  engag- 
ing modernity.  One  of  its  brilliant 
pointiers  was  a German  priest  in  his  mid- 
30’s,  one  Joseph  Ratzinger. 

So  when  one  hears  these  days  about 
the  “vision”  or  the  “legacy”  of  Vatican  II — 
as  so  many  voices  are  lifted  up  in  support  of 
the  historic  council — it  must  always  be 
asked:  but  from  what  point  of  view? 
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In  his  new  book,  The  Rule  of  Benedict: 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  and  His  Battle  With  the 
Modern  World , David  Gibson  carefully  fol- 
lows the  path  of  the  onetime — and  reluc- 
tant— Nazi  youth  through  some  amazing 
reversals  in  his  own  vision  for  the  church, 
his  role  as  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  enforcer  of 
church  teachings  as  head  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith  and  on  to  the  papacy. 

While  then-Father  Ratzinger  never 
quite  shook  his  somewhat  pessimistic, 
Augustinian  view  of  secular  society,  there 
was  a certain  Ratzinger  Spring  before,  dur- 


ing and  even  briefly  after  the  council  in 
1962-65.  Ratzinger  called  for  such  revolu- 
tionary changes  as  intellectual  freedom  for 
theologians  like  himself  to  follow  their 
thoughts  without  fear  of  reprisal,  national 
or  regional  councils  of  bishops  that  would 
exercise  decentralized  authority  and  syn- 
ods where  the  hierarchy  and  pope  rea- 
soned and  prayed  their  way  through  diffi- 
cult issues. 

But  the  thought  of  actually  allowing 
such  freedoms  would  come  to  alarm  the 
younger  Ratzinger.  The  European  youth 
movements  of  the  1960’s  and  the  liturgical 


fantasias  that  followed,  unshackling  the 
universal  church  from  the  rigidities  of  the 
Latin  Mass — Ratzinger  once  called  the 
post-Vatican  II  rite  “a  fabricated  liturgy” — 
were  evidence  to  him  that  only  the  Church 
Stable  could  withstand  such  excesses.  He 
drew  back  into  an  apologetic  mode  and 
would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  both  writ- 
ing about  and  enforcing  what  he  consid- 
ered proper  doctrine.  “The  Christian 
believer  is  a simple  person,”  he  preached  in 
a sermon  in  1979.  “Bishops  should  protect 
the  faith  of  these  little  people  against  the 
power  of  intellectuals.” 

What  David  Gibson — who  worked  in 
Vatican  Radio  and  wrote  the  insightful  The 
Coming  Catholic  Church — provides  in  this 
book  is  both  a clearly  drawn  character 
study  and  a template.  If  Ratzinger’s  life 
over  the  last  40  years — most  of  it  spent  in 
Rome’s  inner  circle — is  any  evidence, 
Benedict  is  not  a man  who  will  readily  go 
outside  those  lines.  As  Gibson  writes,  “He 
has  the  academic  nature  of  an  intellectual, 
but  an  intellectual  who  uses  his  thought  to 
make  sense  of  the  presuppositions  he 
brings....” 

Gibson’s  own  oudook  is  not  difficult  to 
discern;  an  ominous  photo  of  Benedict  cast 
in  shadows  on  the  cover  sets  the  tone.  But 
what  this  extraordinarily  well-written, 
informative,  insightful  and  page-turning 
(yes,  it  is  a page-turner)  book  provides  is 
Gibson’s  picture  of  a modem  man  leading 
a modern  church  who  clearly  views 
engagement  with  the  modem  world  as  a 
dead  end. 

As  Gibson  summarizes  Benedict’s 
outlook:  “The  modem  world  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  we  ever  imagined,  and  by 
flirting  with  the  ‘spirit  of  the  age’.. .the 
church  was  betraying  itself.  The  only  solu- 
tion was  a retreat  to  faith  in  Christ  as 
expressed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.”  Only  personal  piety  and  adher- 
ence to  church  teaching  will  ultimately 
prevail.  He  is  not  the  accommodating  pas- 
tor, he  is  the  unflinching  leader.  Even  if  it 
be,  as  Gibson  says,  of  “a  dedicated  minori- 
ty of  orthodox  believers.” 

Benedict  surely  sees  that  a struggle  for 
the  soul  of  Catholicism  is  underway.  Will 
his  answer  be  simply  to  jettison  those  who 
cannot  abide  a Rome-  and  magisterium- 
driven  church,  one  that  as  a theologian  he 
himself  once  challenged?  He  once  criti- 
cized the  very  office  he  would  eventually 
lead,  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of 
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the  Faith,  then  called  the  Holy  Office,  for 
being  an  “all  too  smoothly  functioning 
central  teaching  office  which  prejudged 
every  question  almost  before  it  had  come 
up  for  discussion.” 

In  the  end,  it  does  little  good  merely  to 
dredge  up  quote  upon  quote  from  a 
younger  man’s  life  if  we  are  the  only  ones 
reading  them  and  pronouncing,  “See,  told 
you  so,”  or,  alternately,  “Thank  the  Lord 
he  got  that  out  of  his  system.”  Benedict 
XVI  looks  out  over  not  only  a fragmented 
church,  but  also  a troubled  people,  many  of 
whom  honor  the  pope  but  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  church  matters  and  the  theological 
distinctions  he  so  treasures.  Yet  these  peo- 
ple want  to  find  in  Catholicism  the  inspira- 
tion for  their  fives,  a haven  in  the  storm,  an 
accessible  Savior  ready  to  walk  along  with 
them  on  their  individual  paths. 

As  John  XXm  said,  after  confirming 
that  the  church  will  steadfastly  oppose 
error,  “the  Spouse  of  Christ  prefers  to 
make  use  of  the  medicine  of  mercy  rather 
than  that  of  severity.” 

Is  the  doctor  in? 

Paul  Wilkes 
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Alan  Wolfe,  director  of  the  Boisi  Center 
for  Religion  and  American  Public  Life,  at 
Boston  College,  has  written  a sharp  indict- 
ment of  the  Bush  administration  and  the 
conservatives  who  support  it.  Wolfe’s 
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Democracy  Still  Work?  is  that  conservatives, 
who,  he  says,  traditionally  have  been  sus- 
picious of  too  great  an  influence  of  the 
populace  on  public  policy,  have  newly  dis- 
covered that  a populist  appeal,  heretofore 
used  by  the  left,  can  be  harnessed  for  con- 
servative causes,  particularly  in  the  culture 
wars.  Conservatives  in  the  new  American 
democracy,  argues  Wolfe,  now  embrace 
majoritarianism. 

A large  percentage  of  citizens  do  not 
vote,  Wolfe  reminds  us,  and  those  who  do 
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know  little  about  the  issues.  This  worked 
all  right  in  a period  of  consensus  or  mid- 
dle-of-the-road politics,  but  in  the  new 
version  of  American  democracy,  “ideolog- 
ical conservatives”  manipulate  that  igno- 
rance through  “crafted  speech.”  The 
political  system  no  longer  has  much  of  a 
competitive  element.  Most  congressional 
seats  are  safe,  so  that  these  manipulative 
politicians  are  not  held  accountable  for 
their  actions.  These  ideological  conserva- 
tives, writes  Wolfe,  use  anti-democratic 
means  to  control  policy.  They  do  not  talk 
to  the  opposition,  but  simply  exclude 
them.  They  introduce  important  provi- 
sions into  bills  after  the  hills  have  been 
passed.  Special  interests  not  only  influence 
legislation,  they  write  it — and  of  course 
there  is  the  “K  street  project.”  Presidential 
“signing  statements”  further  degrade  the 
political  process.  The  whole  idea  of  the 
dictatorial  “unitary  executive”  is  particu- 
larly dangerous. 

The  political  process  needs  some  rea- 
sonably disinterested  institutions,  says 
Wolfe.  Media  could  be  one,  but  the  media 
are  now  dominated  by  non-media  owners 
and  soft  news  or  by  the  ideological  conser- 
vatives. The  “wise  men”  whom  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  brought  in  to  consider  the 
Vietnam  War  were  such  disinterested  par- 
ties, but  the  conservatives  have  created 
ideologically  committed  pseudo-elites  in 
think  tanks  like  the  Heritage  Foundation. 
Court  appointments  are  now  dominated 
by  ideology,  and  the  Bush  administration 
has  no  interest  in  objective  social  science. 

Conservative  politicians  often  talk  the 
language  of  morality,  writes  Wolfe,  but  in 
fact  promote  social  injustice.  Tax  cuts  for 
the  wealthy  and  a refusal  to  raise  the  min- 
imum wage  result  in  increased  injustice. 
Nor  have  they  shown  any  interest  in  inter- 
national social  justice. 

As  is  clear  from  this  summary  of  his 
book,  Wolfe  has  nothing  new  to  say. 
Haven’t  we  known  for  decades,  for  exam- 
ple, that  many  people  do  not  vote  and  that 
most  voters  are  relatively  ignorant  on  the 
issues?  The  Bush  administration  is  surely 
guilty  as  charged,  but  the  indictment  has 
been  brought  dozens  of  times  before.  One 
good-sized  editorial  by  Elizabeth  Drew  or 
a couple  by  Frank  Rich  would  do  the  job. 
Or  if  one  wants  more  detail,  how  about 
David  Strata’s  Hostile  Takeover  or  George 
LakofP s Whose  Freedom? 

As  for  Wolfe’s  overall  interpretation 
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that  the  conservatives  have  newly  discov- 
ered the  uses  of  majoritarianism,  it  is  sim- 
ply wrong.  Wolfe  does  not  adequately  dis- 
tinguish between  conservative  followers  of 
Edmund  Burke  who  feared  too  much 
influence  from  the  masses  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  right-wing  politicians  who 
also  call  themselves  conservatives.  The 
right  wing  has  used  populist  appeals  all 
along.  Even  the  original  Populists  had  ele- 
ments of  conservatism:  damning  cities  and 
promoting  the  virtues  of  rural  life.  Surely 
the  whole  phenomenon  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  McCarthyism  was  the  conserva- 
tive use  of  majoritarianism,  as  was  the 
most  vicious  racism,  from  Tom  Watson  to 
George  Wallace.  Both  used  what  can  be 
called  “crafted  speech.” 

Wolfe  gets  into  trouble  because  he 
refers  only  to  works  of  political  scientists 
whose  interest  is  limited  to  last  week,  or  at 
most  the  last  few  years.  He  seems  to  know 
quite  a bit  about  today,  but  almost  nothing 
about  yesterday.  This  leads,  when  he 
speaks  of  George  Wallace,  to  his  worst 
howler:  that  Americans  “called  an  end  to 
politics”  on  the  civil  rights  issue  and 
arrived  at  treating  racial  justice  as  a “con- 
sensus moral  imperative.”  Good  grief, 
what  can  he  mean?  Has  he  forgotten  the 
bitter,  sometimes  deadly  battle  within  the 
Democratic  Party?  Has  he  forgotten 
Johnson  saying  that  the  1964  civil  rights 
act  would  give  the  Republican  Party  the 
South,  and  that  Johnson  was  right? 

It  may  be  useful  to  have  the  dangers  of 
the  Bush  policies  pounded  home  again 
and  again,  but  a new  reading  of  the  indict- 
ment ought  to  contain  new  insights,  com- 
plexities or  original  nuance.  Wolfe’s  book 
does  not.  Daniel  Levine 
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Catholic  Studies  Program  at  The  College  of  St.  Scholastica 

Oct.  17,  2006  “Christians  and  Muslims  Together:  Forging  New  Understandings  Through  Dialogue" 
Dr.  Sandra  Keating  of  Providence  College,  Providence,  Rl 
3 p.m.  lecture,  Somers  lounge,  St.  Scholastica  campus,  Duluth,  MN 
6:30  p.m.  lecture,  First  United  Methodist  Church, 

230  East  Skyline  Parkway,  Duluth,  MN 

Nov.  14,  2006  “Avery  Cardinal  Dulles,  S.J.:  From  Convert  to  Cardinal” 

Sister  Anne-Marie  Kirmse,  O.P.,  Ph.D..  executive  assistant  to  Avery 
Cardinal  Dulles,  S.J.,  and  associate  professor  of  theology,  Fordham  College 
of  Liberal  Studies,  New  York,  NY 

7 p.m.  lecture,  Somers  lounge,  St.  Scholastica  campus,  Duluth,  MN 

Feb.  14,  2007  “Lost  and  Found:  Poetry  as  Faith  Experience" 

A reading  and  conversation  with  Sister  Elizabeth  Michael  Boyle,  O.P.,  Ph.D., 

professor  of  English  at  Caldwell  College,  Caldwell,  NJ,  and  author  of  Science 
as  Sacred  Metaphor:  An  Evolving  Revelation  and  Preaching  the  Poetry  of  the 
Gospels:  A Lyric  Companion  to  the  Lectionary 
3 p.m.,  Rockhurst  Hall,  St.  Scholastica  Monastery,  Duluth,  MN 

Feb.  15,  2007  “Art  and  Agnosticism:  God's  Partners  in  Revelation:  A Poet  Explores  the 
Landscape  of  Faith  and  Doubt" 

Sister  Elizabeth  Michael  Boyle,  O.P.,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  English 
at  Caldwell  College,  Caldwell,  NJ 

7 p.m.  lecture,  Somers  lounge,  St.  Scholastica  campus,  Duluth,  MN 


For  more  information  contact 
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wgraham@css.edu  • www.css.edu 
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and  their  four  children,  Jacob,  Michael, 
Annie  and  Clare.  The  novel’s  Irish- 
Catholic  Long  Island  milieu  will  be  famil- 
iar to  McDermott’s  many  readers,  as  will 
her  exquisitely  descriptive  prose  and  her 
loving  portrayal  of  character.  Her  Catholic 
vision  has,  perhaps,  never  been  so  rich. 
Her  new  novel  embodies  the  realities  of 
human  finitude,  but  also  shows  how  fini- 
tude  can  open  up  into  something  more 
capacious,  to  a reality  that  reveals  itself  as 
gracious  “gift,”  to  echo  the  novel’s  final 
sentence. 

The  novel’s  emblem  for  this  vision  is 
Michelangelo’s  most  familiar  Pieta.  Some 
will  recall  the  first  time  they  saw  this  sculp- 
ture of  Mary  holding  her  dead  son:  not  in 
St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  but  at  the  1964-65 
World’s  Fair  in  Flushing,  N.Y. 
McDermott  evokes  the  sensory  experience 
of  the  fair — the  crowds,  the  “Futurama,” 
the  smell  of  Belgian  waffles — with  uncan- 
ny perspicuity.  Mary,  now  married  about 
10  years  to  John,  takes  their  older  daugh- 
ter, Annie,  to  the  fair.  In  sweltering  heat, 
mother  and  daughter  stand  in  line,  wait  to 
see  the  Pieta,  until,  finally,  the  moving 
sidewalk  carries  them  to  it.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  moment — epiphanic  for  both 
the  characters  and  the  reader — casts  light 
on  the  novel  as  a whole: 


In  the  absence  of  all  color  and  all 
other  light,  the  white  marble  held 
every  nuance  and  hue  a human  eye 
could  manage.  Here  was  the  life- 
less flesh  of  the  beloved  child,  the 
young  man’s  muscle  and  sinew 
impossibly — impossible  for  the 
mother  who  held  him — still.  Here 
were  her  knees  against  the  folds  of 
her  draped  robes,  her  lap,  as  wide 
as  it  might  have  been  in  childbirth, 
accommodating  his  weight  once 
more.  Here  were  her  fingers 
pressed  into  his  side,  her  shoulder 
raised  to  bear  him  on  her  arm 
once  more.  Here  was  her  left 
hand,  open,  empty.  Here  were  the 
mother’s  eyes  cast  down  upon  the 
body  of  her  child  once  more,  and 
in  another  moment  (they  were 
moving  back  into  the  darkness)  no 
more. 


This  image  reverberates  backward  and 
forward,  throughout  the  novel’s  elegant 
chapters.  The  reader  recalls  the  concep- 


tion of  Jacob,  the  eldest  child,  named  after 
a young  man  killed  in  World  War  II;  the 
family’s  brush  with  mortality  in  the  1960 
hurricane;  and  in  what  may  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  descriptions  of  childbirth 
in  literature,  the  birth  of  Clare,  the 
youngest,  in  the  Keanes’  living  room,  with 
the  aid  of  a kindly  neighbor,  Mr. 
Perischetti,  whose  own  parental  sorrows 
and  hopes  are  generously  portrayed. 

But  the  image  of  the  Pieta  also  por- 
tends the  terrible  losses  and  gains  to  come: 
the  wounds  and  death  wrought  by  the 
Vietnam  War;  two  teenage  pregnancies 
with  very  different  outcomes;  and  the 
Christ-like  love  the  characters — especially 
Mary  Keane  and  the  naturally  saintly 
Clare — extend  to  those  who  are  not  loved, 
specifically  to  Mary’s  officious  friend 
Pauline.  Throughout  her  life,  Mary  recalls 
and  strives  to  live  Jesus’  imperative,  “Feed 
my  lambs.”  Clare,  mysteriously,  does  not 
strive;  gracefully,  she  just  loves. 

McDermott’s  art  is  incamational:  it 
evokes  the  way  the  most  prosaic  and 
parochial  of  settings  can  yield  universal 
resonances.  Early  in  the  novel,  a polite 
exchange  about  the  weather  at  Schrafft’s 
leads  to  marriage;  a family  visits  Jones 
Beach  one  Sunday  morning  and  is  swept 
back  into  the  car  by  the  wind;  in  the  wake 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  St. 
Gabriel’s  pastor  and  parish  council  delib- 
erate over  the  building  of  a new  church;  a 
class  of  daydreaming  high-school  girls  is 
stunned  by  the  self-revelation  and  passion 
of  their  teacher,  who  lectures  on  “Medea” 
on  the  anniversary  of  Roe  v.  Wade.  Sister 
Lucy’s  jeremiad  stands  with  some  of  the 
best  sermons  in  literature,  including  the 
famous  Ignatian  retreat  preached  in  James 
Joyce’s  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a Young 
Man.  Here,  however,  the  lecturer  (and 
novelist)  allow  other  voices  to  interject; 
the  lecture  turns  to  fractious  dialogue  on 
the  issue  that  continues  to  divide  our 
nation. 

After  This  is  a novel  of  aftermaths, 
both  familial  and  cultural:  the  aftermath 
of  death  in  a family,  the  aftermath  of  the 
1960’s.  At  the  end  of  the  novel,  in  conver- 
sation with  a Protestant  visitor  to  St. 
Gabriel’s,  Monsignor  McShane  suddenly 
realizes  why  many,  like  John  and  Mary 
Keane,  wanted  to  see  statues  return  to  the 
stripped  and  stark  new  church:  He  knows 
“immediately,  as  if  he  had  never  under- 
stood it  before,  what  his  parishioners 
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were  lonesome  for,  in  this  monstrosity  of 
his.  It  was  not  the  future  they’d  been 
objecting  to,  but  the  loss  of  the  past.  As  if 
it  was  his  fault  that  you  could  not  have 
one  without  the  other.” 

Monsignor  McShane  sees  the  wedding 
of  past  and  future  as  impossible;  the  novel 
suggests  it  may  be.  Consider  Michael. 
Having  rejected  his  Catholic  patrimony, 
now  a college  student  in  upstate  New 
York,  he  lies  beside  a young  woman  whom 
he  has  just  met  and  recalls  a childhood 
prayer:  ‘“Hail,  Holy  Queen.  Mother  of 
Mercy.  Our  life,  our  sweetness  and  our 
hope.’  He  thought  how  even  after  you’d 
disentangled  yourself  from  everything  else, 
the  words  stayed  with  you....  Words  you 
could  dismiss  as  a joke  as  readily  as  you 
could  claim  them  as  the  precise  definition 
of  everything  you  wanted.” 

After  This  beautifully  renders  the 
human  desire  to  connect  past,  present  and 
future,  the  human  longing  for  the  eternal. 
Like  McDermott’s  best  work,  After  This 
resonates  with  attentiveness  to  the  sheer, 
mysterious  gift  of  life,  in  all  of  its  parochial 
limitations,  disappointments,  times  of 
grief  and  unexpected  turns  toward  joy. 

Paul  J.  Contino 

The  ‘Devil,’  You 
Say? 

Satan 

A Biography 

By  Henry  Ansgar  Kelly 

Cambridge  Univ.  Press.  360p  $19.99  (paperback) 
ISBN  0521604028 

If  asked  “Who  is  Satan?”  most  of  us  might 
give  an  answer  something  like  this:  Satan 
or  the  Devil  is  the  fallen  angel  who  per- 
suaded Adam  and  Eve  to  commit  the 
“original  sin.”  Also  known  as  the  Antichrist 
and  Lucifer,  he  now  presides  over  hell  and 
entices  people  on  earth  to  sin.  This  is  what 
Henry  Ansgar  Kelly,  professor  emeritus  in 
the  department  of  English  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  calls 
the  “new  biography  of  Satan.”  His  goal  is 
to  show  that  none  of  this  is  really  in  the 
Bible,  and  he  suggests  that  we  need  to 
reconstitute  and  return  to  the  “original 
biography  of  Satan”  found  in  the  Bible. 
Kelly  describes  his  monograph  as  a 


“serial  and  incremental  biography”  of 
Satan.  By  that  he  means  that  it  works 
through,  in  chronological  order,  all  the  rel- 
evant texts  about  Satan  from  the  early  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  modem  times. 
He  contends  that  the  deterioration  in  the 
character  of  Satan  in  the  Bible  and  espe- 
cially in  postbiblical  writings  is  the  natural 
result  of  “unfavorable  media  attention,” 
the  kind  of  thing  that  often  happens  to 
unpopular  characters. 

After  treating  the  figure  of  Satan  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  later  Jewish  writings, 
he  examines  under  the  heading  “Satan 
comes  into  his  own”  the  pertinent  texts  in 
Paul’s  letters,  the  Gospels,  the  later  episdes 
and  Revelation.  Then  he  treats  postbiblical 
developments  under  three  major  headings: 
Satan  and  Adam,  the  rise  of  the  fallen 
Lucifer  and  Satan  and  the  modem  world. 

Kelly  contends  that  Satan  in  the  New 
Testament  is  basically  the  same  character 
as  the  one  whom  we  meet  in  the  book  of 
Job  (the  “tester”),  and  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  those  who 
hold  positions  like  attorney  general  or 
director  of  the  F.B.I.  Satan’s  main  task  is  to 
investigate  and  test  people,  and  to  reveal 
their  true  character.  While  serving  under 
God’s  control,  he  sometimes  grows  impa- 
tient with  his  boss’s  patient  and  merciful 
attitude  toward  humans  and  oversteps  his 
commission. 

According  to  Kelly,  the  original  (bibli- 
cal) biography  of  Satan  was  gradually  sup- 
planted by  the  “new  biography”  from 
patristic  times  onward.  Satan  became  iden- 
tified with  the  serpent  of  Genesis  3 and  as 
a fallen  angel  (see  Gen  6:1-4),  given  the 
titles  “Antichrist”  (applied  to  heretics  in  1- 
3 John)  and  Lucifer  (applied  to  Jesus  in 
Revelation)  and  made  superintendent  of 
Hell.  These  developments  were  often 
based  on  misreadings  of  biblical  texts,  and 
have  turned  Christianity  into  a kind  of 
neo-Zoroastrian  (that  is,  dualistic)  religion 
in  which  Satan  exercises  independent  and 
quasi-divine  power. 

Of  course,  the  history  of  the  concept  of 
Satan  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  evil. 
And  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  evil  all 
around  us  today.  Kelly  hopes  that  his  his- 
torical study  might  draw  attention  away 
from  an  invisible  Prince  of  Evil  or  an 
abstract  personification  of  evil  and  help  us 
focus  more  on  the  real  causes  of  the  evil 
actions  that  humans  commit. 

Kelly  shows  himself  to  be  a masterful 


teacher.  He  is  not  only  adept  at  interpret- 
ing biblical  texts  but  also  ranges  with  equal 
skill  into  patristics,  canon  law,  hagiogra- 
phy, philosophical  theology,  early  English 
poetry,  Schleiermacher  and  rituals  of  exor- 
cism. He  places  the  texts  in  their  proper  lit- 
erary and  historical  contexts,  is  careful  to 
show  what  they  say  and  do  not  say,  guides 
the  reader  systematically  through  them, 
provides  helpful  summaries  and  repeti- 
tions, and  does  all  this  with  a gentle  and 
amiable  tone.  While  relentlessly  develop- 
ing his  thesis,  he  manages  also  to  inform 
and  entertain. 

By  adopting  the  format  of  a serial  and 
incremental  biography,  Kelly  illustrates 
nicely  a sound  approach  in  historical  theol- 
ogy. He  has  traced  the  trajectory  of  the 
idea  of  Satan  from  the  earliest  sources  to 
the  present.  He  refuses  to  read  later  con- 
cepts and  developments  into  the  earlier 
texts.  Rather,  he  wants  to  let  each  text 
speak  for  itself.  The  result  is  a series  of 
fresh  and  insightful  readings  of  some 
familiar  biblical  and  other  texts.  His  enemy 
is  what  he  calls  “retro-smugglers,”  that  is, 
those  who  smuggle  elements  of  the  “new 
biography  of  Satan”  into  texts  that  repre- 
sent the  original  (biblical)  presentation  of 
Satan.  He  shows  that  our  popular  concept 
of  Satan  owes  more  to  John  Milton  than  to 
the  Bible. 

Nevertheless,  I wonder  whether  Kelly 
gives  enough  weight  to  the  exotic  and 
somewhat  haunted  world  of  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptic and  to  the  early  influence  of  Persian 
dualism  upon  it.  While  they  do  not  men- 
tion Satan  by  name,  the  description  of  the 
angelic  rebellion  in  1 Enoch  6-16  and  the 
instruction  on  the  two  spirits  (the  Prince  of 
Light  and  the  Angel  of  Darkness)  in  the 
Qumran  Rule  of  the  Community  3-4  are 
probably  more  representative  of  the  think- 
ing that  shaped  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ers than  Job  1-2  is.  Moreover,  those  writ- 
ers assumed  that  their  readers  knew  about 
Satan/Devil  and  seemed  to  regard  him  as 
more  than  an  ultimately  benign  (if  rigor- 
ous) tester. 

Kelly’s  “biography”  of  Satan  is  both 
challenging  and  delightful.  It  raises  serious 
questions  about  an  aspect  of  Christian 
theology  that  even  recent  popes  have 
admitted  needs  further  study  and  clarifi- 
cation. It  is  also  a model  of  effective  lit- 
erary and  historical  scholarship,  carried 
out  by  a skilled  and  engaging  pedagogue. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 


Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

THE  CATHOLIC  DIOCESE  OF  RICHMOND,  Va., 
seeks  a DIRECTOR  for  the  OFFICE  FOR 
BLACK  CATHOLICS.  The  Director  serves  as  a 
catalyst  in  areas  of  promoting  evangelization  and 
eradicating  racism,  and  provides  information  and 
resources  for  the  bishop,  diocesan  staff  and  parish- 
es. The  Director  collaborates  with  the  Commission 
for  Black  Catholics,  the  Office  of  the  Hispanic 
Apostolate,  the  Asian  Community,  diocesan  staff 
and  parishioners  in  order  to  assess  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community.  The  selected  candidate 
will  have  a bachelor’s  degree  in  theology,  ministry 
or  a related  degree  (master’s  degree  preferred),  pro- 


fessional experience  in  a human  service  setting  and 
experience  working  with  ethnic  groups  and  associ- 
ations. Required  skills  include  strong  leadership 
skills  facilitation  and  collaboration  skills,  adminis- 
tration skills  and  a good  working  knowledge  of  the 
church’s  doctrinal  and  social  teaching.  Must  be  a 
Catholic  in  good  standing.  Some  travel  is  required. 
Closing  date  for  submitting  applications  is  Oct  27, 
2006.  The  position  is  available  in  January  2007. 
Interested  applicants  should  submit  a letter  of  in- 
terest and  diocesan  application  to  dmahanes@rich- 
monddiocese.org,  or  mail  to:  D.  G.  Mahanes, 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Richmond,  811  Cathedral  Place,  Richmond,  VA 
23220. 

LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY  invites  applications  for  a 
full-time,  tenure-track  posin' on  at  the  rank  of  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  Department  of  Religion.  The 
Department  of  Religion  seeks  applicants  with 
expertise  in  die  area  of  theology/ethics.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  must  have  a doctorate  in  hand  at 
the  time  of  appointment  The  candidate  must  be 
qualified  to  teach  an  introductory  course  on  either 
Christian  tradition  or  dynamics  of  religion,  and  a 
variety  of  upper-  division  courses  in  Catholic  theol- 
ogy with  a specialization  in  contemporary  moral 
theology,  biomedical  ethics  or  peace  and  social  jus- 
tice. Additional  strength  in  the  field  of  religion  and 
science  is  desirable.  La  Salle  University  is  a Roman 
Catholic  university  in  the  tradition  of  the  De  la 
Salle  Christian  Brothers  and  welcomes  candidates 
who  can  contribute  to  its  unique  educational  mis- 
sion. For  a complete  mission  statement  visit  the 
Web  site  at  www.lasalle.edu.  Candidates  should 
submit  an  application  letter,  curriculum  vitae,  evi- 
dence of  teaching  experience  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Dr.  Margaret  McGuinness, 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Religion,  La  Salle 
University,  1900  West  Olney  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19141-1199,  before  Nov.  1, 2006; 
E-mail:  mcguinness@lasalle.edu.  AA/EOA. 

LIVE  THE  BEATITUDES.  Discover  your  gifts 
through  service  to  others.  L’Arche  Harbor  House 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  invites  you  to  assist  in  creating 
community  with  persons  who  are  developmental^ 
disabled. 

Requirements:  dedicated  person  who  wants 
to  live  the  Gospel  in  community  life,  who  desires 
to  live  with,  learn  from  and  relate  with  adults  with 
disabilities.  Responsibilities:  help  create  a home 
based  on  the  Beatitudes,  develop  relationships 
with  us,  assist  widi  personal  care  and  community 
living. 

Benefits:  Americorps  site,  stipend,  room, 
board,  health  insurance  and  formation  in  the  spir- 
ituality and  philosophy  of  the  L’Arche  communi- 
ties, founded  by  Jean  Vanier  and  lived  and  written 
about  by  Henri  Nouwen.  To  apply,  contact: 
Patrick  Mayhew,  700  Arlington  Road, 
Jacksonville,  FL  3221  1;  Ph:  (904)  721-5992;  e- 
mail:  communityleader@bellsouth.net;  Web  site: 
www.larchejacksonville.org. 

WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  an  inter 
national  theological  center,  seeks  to  make  a full- 
time, tenure-track  appointment  in  Medieval  and 
Reformation  Church  History  for  AY  2007-8.  The 
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Proclaiming  the  Eucharist 
in  Word  & Art 


The  Mass 

I Its  Rituals,  Roots  and  Relevance  in  Our  Lives 

I By  Joan  Carter  McHugh 

I In  this  guided  tour  of  the  Sacred  Liturgy,  author  Joan 
I McHugh  stops  at  each  rite  to  explore  its  history  and 
I meaning  in  our  lives.  Reflections  in  each  chapter  enable 
l readers  to  personalize  the  Mass  and  pray  it  with  their 
P heart.  $17.95  plus  S&H. 

Joan’s  passion  for  the  Eucharist  comes  shining  through  as  she  combines  the.  richness  of 
our  faith  until  stunning  visuals  to  bring  the  Mass  alive.  Her  clear  explanations  of  Mass 
parts  and  prayers  will  help  readers  of  all  ages  re-examine,  and  bring  to  heart,  the  true 
source  and  summit  of  our  lives! 

- — Casey  Ross,  Youth  Minister  St.  Patrick  Parish,  Lake  Forest,  IL 


My  Daily  Eucharist  I & II 


t Mr  Daily  Euchvi 


Reflections  for  every  day  of  the  year  by 
Catholics  from  all  ages  who  witness  to  the 
life-changing  power  of  the  Eucharist  in  their  | 
lives.  $12.00  each  plus  S&H. 

I just  want  to  say  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  I 
time  to  compile  these  meditations  about  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  These  prayers  and  meditations  have  moved  me  and  touched  my  soul  so 
deeply!  I have  a renewed  devotion  and  love  for  the  Mass  and  the  Eucharist. 

-Theresa  Gonzales,  Bellflower,  CA 


1-866-948-6377 

www. witnessmiiiistries.org 
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particular  area  of  specialization  is  open,  but  com- 
petency in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas  is 
essential:  the  history  of  Christian  spirituality  Jesuit 
history  and  spirituality,  global  Christianity  and 
other  thematic  subjects  that  bridge  periods  and 
disciplines.  Background  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
theological  tradition  is  highly  desirable. 
Candidates  must  be  able  to  teach  and  mentor  at 
the  master’s  and  doctoral  level  and  have  a commit- 
ment to  the  formation  of  men  and  women  for 
ecclesial  ministries.  Earned  doctorate  required. 
Weston  Jesuit  encourages  applications  from 
Jesuits  and  candidates  who  would  enhance  the 
diversity  of  the  faculty  and  contribute  to  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  school.  Deadline:  Oct.  16, 
2006.  Address  applications  and  inquiries  to:  Prof. 
Thomas  Kane,  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology, 
3 Phillips  Place,  Cambridge,  MA  02138;  e-mail: 
chsearch@wjst.edu. 

YOUTH  MINISTER.  St  Francis  of  Assisi  Church, 
Madison,  Miss.,  is  in  search  of  a Youth  Minister 
who  would  assume  responsibility  for  youth,  sev- 
enth through  12th  grade.  Salary  and  benefits  are 
negotiable.  Please  send  resume  to:  Msgr.  Michael 
Flannery,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Church,  4000  West 
Tidewater  Lane,  Madison,  MS.  39110;  e-mail 
mike_flannery@bellsouth.net. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists  and 
preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed 
weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site: 
www.fcaministry.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days,  year-round 
in  a prayerful  home  setting.  Contactjoyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@- 
sbcglobal.net;  www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Sabbaticals 

FLEXIBLE  SABBATICALS  in  our  nation’s  capital 
offered  at  Washington  Theological  Union,  a 
Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  and 
ministry — serving  those  who  serve.  Rest  and 
renewal  for  mind,  body  and  spirit.  Refresh  your 
spirit.  Challenge  your  mind.  Spend  time  to 
reawaken  your  passion.  Tour  museums  and  mon- 
uments, historic  and  religious  sites.  Call  Mrs. 
Colleen  Perret  at  (800)  334-9922,  ext.  5229,  or 
send  e-mail:  sabbatical@wtu.edu.  Visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.wtu.edu. 

Travel 

ROME  AND  VENICE.  Small  British  family  business 
offers  central  holiday  apartments.  Ph:  +44  20  8543 
2283;  www.aplaceinrome.com;  www.aplacein- 
venice.com. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


"A  loving  paean  to  Cluny. ''-Publishers  Weekly 

The  first  popular  history  of  Europe's  most  powerful 
monastery  tells  the  story  of  the  abbey  from  its 
humble  beginnings  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  through 
its  centuries  of  immense  wealth  and  sacred  glory, 
to  its  long  decline  — until  it  was  destroyed  during 
the  French  Revolution. 

"A  splendid  achievement."-Ross  King,  author, 
Brunelleschi's  Dome 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

DLUGDndge  1933346000  256  pages  hardcover  $24.95 

www.bluebridgebooks.com 


Draw  Near  to  God  Each  Week  In  Prayer 


Michael  Kwatera,  O.S.B. 

The  Collegeville  Prayer  of  the 
Faithful  Annual  2007, Year  C 

With  CD-ROM  of  Intercessions 


In  this  series  of  prayers,  Father  Michael 
Kwatera  draws  on  the  readings,  the  significance 
i of  feasts,  and  other  celebrations.  He  is  also 
; attuned  to  the  many  ways  we  approach  God, 
in  language  that  is  clear  and  attentive  to  the 
oral  quality  of  the  prayer.  The  Collegeville 
Prayer  of  the  Faithful  Annual  includes  a CD-ROM  of  intercessions  that  can  be 
easily  adapted  for  parish  use.  Each  prayer  is  provided  in  a Word  file  that  allows 
users  to  easily  personalize  the  intercessions  for  their  own  parish. 

SO-8 1 46-305 1 -0  S978-0-8 1 46-305 1 -8  Otabound,  1 68  pp.,  6x9,  with  CD,  $9.95 


BBt  Don  Talafous,  O.S.B. 

Homilies  for  Weekdays 

H Year  I 

to#-  Looking  for  homily  suggestions  that  faithfully  represent 

HOmi  l ICS  t^ie  Scripture  readings  and  offer  hearers  of  the  text  practical 
K applications  lor  Christian  life-?  Homilies  for  Weekdays, 
||r  the  final  of  two  volumes  by  father  1 )on  Talafous,  O.S.B., 
contains  creative  suggestions  of  what  a homilist  might  say 
about  the  daily  readings  following  the  Lectionary  cycle. 

“ Ten  of my  45  years  of  preaching  at  daily  Mass  have  been  supported 
by  the  homily  suggestions  of  Father  Don  Talafous,  O.S.B.  His  short 
messages  of  faith,  hope  and  love  have  nourished  my  parishioners  and  me  personally.  ...  It  is 
Father  Talafous  at  his  best:  simple  expressions  of  great  spiritual  truths  in  a way  we  can  all  relate 
to.  This  is  the  best  weekday  homily  help  on  the  market  for  Year  I.  ” 

-Rev.  Richard  L.  Foley,  O.S.A.  Parochial  Vicar 
SO-8 1 46-303  I -6  S978-0-8 1 46-303  1-0  Paper,  232  pp.,  6 x 9,  $ 1 5.95 
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State  of  the  Question 


The  False  Promise  of 
‘Window’  Legislation 


BY  CHARLES  J.  CHAPUT 


IN  THE  sept.  25  issue  of  America, 
Professor  Marci  A.  Hamilton  joined 
with  Voice  of  the  Faithful  in  renew- 
ing their  call  for  “window”  legisla- 
tion. Window  legislation  retroactively  sus- 
pends the  statute  of  limitation  for  child- 
hood sexual  abuse  damage  claims  so  that 
lawsuits  filed  during  a specified  period  can 
proceed,  regardless  of  whether  the  alleged 
abuse  occurred  five  or  70  years  earlier.  She 
argues  that  window  legislation  is  not  about 
targeting  Catholic  institutions  but  pro- 
tecting children.  This  statement  does  not 
withstand  scrutiny. 

Targeting  Catholic  Institutions 

Professor  Hamilton  writes  that  the  “most 
specious  legal  objection  to  the  window 
legislation  is  that  it  is  ‘targeting  the 
Catholic  Church.’”  She  reasons  that 
because  such  legislation  does  not  identify 
Catholic  institutions  by  name,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  targeting  them.  Not  so. 

The  attorneys  Jeffrey  Anderson  and 
Laurence  Drivon,  who  specialize  in  suing 
Catholic  institutions  in  childhood  sexual 
abuse  cases,  drafted  the  first  window  legis- 
lation in  California  in  2002.  After  the  bill’s 
passage,  Drivon,  Anderson  and  others 
filed  suit  against  Catholic  institutions  for 
over  1,030  plaintiffs. 

In  a report  in  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
in  May  2002,  Senator  John  Burton,  the 
bill’s  sponsor,  identified  the  general 
assembly’s  target.  The  Times  reported, 
“Burton  said  the  bill  was  aimed  at  ‘deep 
pocket’  defendants  such  as  the  Catholic 
Church.”  The  Times  continued  that 
Senator  Burton  said  his  bill  “was  a direct 
response  to  the  widening  national  scandal 
over  sex-abuse  by  Catholic  priests.” 

Professor  Hamilton  is  an  attorney 

MOST  REV.  CHARLES  J.  CHAPUT,  O.F.M.CAP., 

is  the  archbishop  of  Denver,  Colo. 


who  regularly  represents  plaintiffs  suing 
Catholic  institutions,  regularly  teams  with 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  Drivon  and  regu- 
larly assists  V.O.T.F.  and  the  Survivors 
Network  of  those  Abused  by  Priests 
(SNAP).  Her  writing  about  childhood 
sexual  abuse  seems  to  focus  only  on 
Catholic  institutions.  Among  3 1 such  arti- 
cles listed  on  her  Findlaw  Web  site,  every 
one  concentrates  on  the  Catholic  sexual 
abuse  scandal.  Not  one  focuses  on  the 
larger  problem  of  sexual  abuse  of  children 
in  public  schools. 

Protecting  the  Children 

Professor  Hamilton  writes  that  without 
window  legislation,  “children  will  be  at 
serious  risk”  and  that  society  “must  make 
children  an  absolute  priority.” 
Protecting  all  children  is  a necessary  pri- 
ority. However,  the  proposed  window 
legislation  does  not  protect  all  children. 
Its  primary  function  is  not  about  child 
protection  but  retroactively  reviving 
time-barred  claims  and  providing  mone- 
tary damages  for  individuals  who  are  well 
into  middle  age  and  beyond. 

The  goal  of  child  protection  is  better 
served  by  immediate  reporting  of  abuse, 
not  by  eliciting  reports  from  the  1970’s 
and  earlier.  This  is  why  child  abuse 
reporting  statutes  require  immediate 
reporting  upon  reasonable  suspicion  of 
abuse.  It  is  also  one  reason  why  Catholic 
bishops  call  upon  abused  individuals  to 
report  to  the  police  or  their  dioceses  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Even  more  important,  in  a U.S. 
Department  of  Education  study  in  June 
2004,  Professor  Charol  Shakeshaft 
found  that  over  three  million  children  in 
public  schools  reported  that  a school 
employee  physically  sexually  abused 
them.  In  Colorado  alone,  85  public 
school  teachers  lost  their  licenses  during 


the  past  eight  years  because  of  sexual  con- 
duct with  students.  Such  numbers  dwarf 
the  historical  problem  in  Catholic  institu- 
tions, yet  V.O.T.F.  supports  window  leg- 
islation that  applies  only  to  nongovern- 
mental entities.  If  civil  litigation  is  needed 
to  protect  children,  it  is  needed  regardless 
of  whether  those  children  attend  public 
schools  or  Catholic  schools. 

Just  Laws 

While  I am  not  sure  that  we  need  more 
laws  to  protect  children  from  abuse, 
those  who  propose  such  laws  need  to 
ensure  that  the  laws  are  fair.  Let  me  sug- 
gest five  criteria  for  fairness.  (1)  Fair  laws 
are  not  retroactive.  (2)  Fair  laws  abolish 
sovereign  immunity  and  make  public 
and  private  institutions  subject  to  the 
same  notice  requirements,  statute  of  lim- 
itation, required  proofs  and  damages.  (3) 
Fair  laws  do  not  consider  old  claims 
against  dead  offenders,  because  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  recidivism,  exonerating 
evidence  is  lost,  and  fraudulent  claims 
increase.  (4)  Fair  laws  do  not  create  new 
victims.  This  occurs  when  a statute  of 
limitation  is  so  lengthened  that  a gener- 
ation of  innocent  persons  supporting  a 
church  or  taxpayers  supporting  a school 
are  forced  to  pay  huge  damages  for  an 
earlier  generation’s  negligence.  (5)  Fair 
laws  strike  the  right  balance  between  the 
competing  demands  of  compensating 
victims  and  funding  present  services. 
During  the  2006  session  of  the  Colorado 
Legislature,  it  appeared  that  public 
schools  might  prospectively  be  subjected 
to  childhood  sexual  abuse  liability  similar 
to  that  experienced  by  Catholic  institu- 
tions. A public  school  official  questioned 
whether  such  a law  would  require  the 
school  to  divert  resources  from  its  mis- 
sion to  the  payment  of  damages.  This  is 
the  question  of  striking  the  right  bal- 
ance. It  applies  to  public  and  private 
institutions. 

We  bishops  have  taken  extraordinary 
precautions  to  ensure  that  sexual  mis- 
conduct does  not  recur.  We  must  stead- 
fastly ensure  that  diocesan  and  parish 
ministries  remain  safe.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  reach  out  with  compassionate  assis- 
tance for  those  injured,  but  also  we  must 
not  sit  idly  by  when  others  offer  false 
arguments  to  hide  their  true  intent.  EJ 
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See  what  the  BUZZ  is  about! 


“Martin  takes  a splendid  idea  and  develops  it 
masterfully.”  —Publishers  Weekly 

“A  quick  and  lively  read.” 

— Religion  News  Service 

Enjoy  Fr.  Martins  witty  and  surprising  new  memoir  and 
discover  how  the  saints  can  be  our  constant  companions 
as  we  find  our  way  in  the  world. 

James  Martin,  SJ  • $22.95  • He  • 424  pgs  • 2001-0 


My  Life  c . 

7 Saints 


Order  Today! 

Listen  to  Fr.  Martin’s  podcast  on 

visit:  www.loyoiabooks.org 

LoyolaPress. 

Kil  www.spiritedtalktoday.com 

PODCAST 

call:  800-621-1008 

The  Crossroad  Publishing  Company 


Herder  & Herder  and  the  Church  in  the  21st  Century  Center  present: 

The  new  series  of  essential  writings  on  the  future  of  the  Catholic  Church,  presented  by  series  editors  James  F. 
Keenan,  S.J.  & Patricia  De  Leeuw.  Featuring  the  finest  names  in  Catholic  intellectual  life,  The  Church  in  the 
21st  Century  Series  offers  you  original  contributions  on  a vast  range  of  pressing  issues  for  the  Church.  Look  for 
these  titles  and  more,  beginning  in  fall  2006. 


Lisa  Sowle  Cahill,  John  Garvey, 
and  T.  Franks  Kennedy,  S.J.,  editors 

Sexuality  And  The  U.S. 

Catholic  Church 

Crisis  and  Renewal 

0-8245-2408-X  208  pp  paperback  $24.95 

Donald  Dietrich,  editor 

Priests  For  The  21st  Century 

0-8245-2437-3  240  pp  paperback  $24.95 


Robert  P.  Imbelli,  editor 

Handing  On  The  Faith 

The  Church’s  Mission  and  Challenge 

0-8245-2409-8  240  pp  paperback  $24.95 

T.  Franks  Kennedy,  S.J.,  editor 

Inculturation  And  The  Church 
In  North  America 

0-8245-2438-1  240  pp  paperback  $24.95 


BThe  Crossroad  Publishing  Company 

16  Penn  Plaza,  Ste.  1550,  NY,  NY  10001  www.cpcbooks.com 


Support  your  local  bookstore  OR  order  by  calling 
1 -800-707-0670  and  mention  promo  code  601 
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Being  Catholic  in  the  World  Today 


You  shall  love 
your  neighbor 
as  yourself/ 

• LEVITICUS  19:18 

\ 


T 


ese  words  of  scripture  are  as 
meaningful  today  as  ever. 


As  Catholics,  we  know  that  we’re  all 
part  of  one  human  family.  And  to  family, 
our  hearts  must  never  be  closed. 

Yet,  the  demands  on  our  love  may 
| seem  more  than  we  can  give.  The  needs 
i of  the  world  may  seem  beyond  any  one 
person’s  reach. 

But  there  is  a way  to  fulfill  our  faith. 
There  is  a way  to  help. 

We  are  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
the  official  international  humanitarian 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  community 

For  over  60  years,  in  nearly  100 
countries,  we’ve  given  people  hope 
through  assistance  where  it’s  needed 
most.  And  94  cents  of  every  dollar  we 
spend  goes  to  programs  that  help  the 
people  we  serve. 


Right  now,  we’re  leading  a five-agency 
consortium  that’s  getting  life-saving 
antiretroviral  medicine  where  it’s 
desperately  needed  in  Africa,  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  We 
estimate  one  in  four  persons  living  with 
HIV/AIDS  overseas  today  is  receiving 
care  through  a Catholic  institution. 

With  your  help,  our  faith  can  do 
even  more. 

The  world  is  not  beyond  your  grasp. 
Together,  we  can  make  a great  difference. 


The  face  of  HIV/AIDS  might  be  a face  around  the  world, 
next  door,  or  in  the  minor.  CRS  has  AIDS  programming 
in  nearly  50  countries  across  Africa,  and  the  hardest-hit 
regions  of  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Thanks  to  CRS, 
people  like  Luz,  who  is  living  with  HIV/AIDS  in 
Guatemala,  can  enjoy  renewed  hope  and  dignity. 


Letters 


Love  of  Learning 

How  happy  I was  to  see  your  refer- 
ence to  Alma  Miller,  R.S.C  J.,  in  the 
editorial,  “The  People’s  Schools” 
(9/18).  It  was  a privilege  to  be  both 
her  student  and  a dear  friend,  with 
whom  I corresponded  weekly 
throughout  her  life.  Mother  Miller 
demanded  and  expected  the  best  from 
us.  In  addition  to  receiving  a mar- 
velous education,  I was  given  a love  of 
learning  that  I have  never  lost.  Her 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge  was  conta- 
gious. After  50  years  I am  still  taking 
courses,  reading  and  writing.  I know 
that  would  please  her. 

Phyllis  Townley 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Powerful  Influence 

I was  thrilled  to  read  “Alarm  Bells  in 
the  East,”  by  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J., 
(9/11).  What  a wonderful  idea  to  have 
the  great  peace  agencies  work  togeth- 
er and  make  their  influence  felt 


throughout  the  world. 

It  might  be  good  to  bring  in  on 
such  an  effort  the  great  peacemakers  of 
our  day,  scattered  throughout  the  reli- 
gions and  the  countries  of  the  world. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  religious  could  be 
brought  in  to  support  this  great  effort.  I 
have  wondered,  for  example,  about  all 
the  good  the  150  or  so  communities  of 
sisters  and  the  many  communities  of 
men  religious  in  Nairobi  alone  could  do 
for  Kenya  if  they  collaborated  more 
closely.  How  powerful  an  influence  for 
world  peace  might  be  the  religious  of 
the  world  in  support  of  the  efforts  of 
the  agencies  Father  Christiansen  men- 
tions. 

Oliver  Blanchette,  A.A. 

Nairobi,  Kenya 

Hard  to  Acknowledge 

I generally  read  the  columns  by  John 
F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  sometimes  under 
duress  and  sometimes  with  agree- 
ment, but  always  with  deep  and  criti- 


“Realistic  Politics”  (9/25),  was 
extremely  significant  and  timely.  And 
I assume  it  was  written  with  a deep 
degree  of  disappointment  and  dismay. 
The  feeling  of  betrayal  by  the 
Republican  so-called  pro-life  crowd 
was  profound  and,  I sense,  perhaps  a 
bit  hard  to  acknowledge.  What  is 
important  in  this  article  is  the  recog- 
nition that  pro-life  cannot  be  simply 
or  exhaustively  defined  by  one’s  posi- 
tion on  abortion.  While  Father 
Kavanaugh  correctly  notes  that  the 
issue  of  war  is  critical  to  this  question, 
he  also  indicates  that  the  areas  of 
health  care,  education  and  economic 
policies  are  also  equally  important  in 
the  Catholic  social  vision  and  cannot 
be  dismissed  in  political  discussions.  I 
commend  him  for  his  essay  and  his 
integrity  as  well  as  his  pledge  not  to 
waste  another  vote. 

Thomas  A.  Shannon 
Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 


New  from  Continuum! 

GOD'S  TROUBLEMAKERS 
HOW  WOMEN  OF  FAITH 
ARE  CHANGING  THE  WORLD 

By  Katherine  Rhodes  Henderson 


"God’s  Troublemakers  identifies  a latent  power  in 
each  of  us  to  help  change  the  world  from  ‘what  it 
is  to  what  it  could  be.’  It  describes  a process  of 
character  formation  which  released  the  power  in  some 
remarkable  women  of  faith  and  action,  and  it’s  certain 
to  move  us  from  silent  complacency  to  conscientious 
commitment  to  peace,  justice,  and  compassion. . .a 
primer  for  bold  and  fruitful  progressive  witness!” 

—James  A.  Forbes,  Senior  Minister, 
The  Riverside  Church 
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The  Word 

Surprising  Teachings 
About  Money 

Twenty-eighth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Oct.  15,  2006 

Readings:  Wis  7:7-11;  Ps  90:12-17;  Heb  4:12-13;  Mark  10:  17-31 

“It  is  easier  for  a camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  needle  than  far  one  who  is  rich  to 

enter  the  kingdom  of  God ” (Mark  10:25) 


IN  early  21st-century  America 
money  and  material  possessions  are 
often  taken  as  signs  not  only  of  intel- 
ligence and  goodness  but  also  of 
divine  favor.  They  are  regarded  as  the  key 
to  happiness.  Despite  all  kinds  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  most  of  us  still  assume  that 
money  can  and  does  buy  happiness.  In  cap- 
italist America  many  people  seem  to  have 
no  other  goal  in  life  than  to  make  money 
and  amass  possessions. 

To  his  contemporaries  Jesus  looked 
much  like  a Jewish  wisdom  teacher.  One  of 
the  topics  that  especially  concerned  Jewish 
wisdom  teachers  in  Jesus’  time  was  money 
and  material  possessions.  These  teachers 
generally  counseled  moderation  and  being 
“comfortable”  and  warned  against  making 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  into  one’s 
obsession  in  life. 

Today’s  Old  Testament  selection  from 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  is  typical.  Here  a 
first-century  B.C.  Alexandrian  Jewish  wis- 
dom teacher  adopts  the  persona  of  King 
Solomon  and  describes  his  prayer  for  wis- 
dom. In  that  prayer  he  identifies  wisdom  as 
the  greatest  possession  of  all  and  contrasts 
it  with  material  possessions.  He  claims  that 
he  “deemed  riches  as  nothing  in  compari- 
son with”  wisdom,  and  dismisses  gold  as  “a 
little  sand.” 

As  a Jewish  wisdom  teacher,  Jesus  dealt 
with  the  topics  of  money  and  possessions. 
Today’s  reading  from  Mark  10  treats  these 
matters  in  three  sections:  a narrative  about 
I Jesus’  encounter  with  a rich  man,  his  say- 
o ings  about  wealth  as  a possible  obstacle  to 
1 following  Jesus  and  his  promise  of  reward 
“ for  those  who  forgo  material  possessions  in 
< the  present.  As  on  many  other  topics, 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 

New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Jesus’  teaching  here  is  full  of  surprises. 

The  first  surprise  concerns  the  chal- 
lenge that  Jesus  puts  to  the  rich  man.  He 
challenges  him  to  sell  what  he  has,  give  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor  and  then  follow  him. 
In  biblical  times  a rich  man  (like  Job)  was 
regarded  as  blessed  by  God  and  was 
expected  to  hold  onto  his  money  and  to 
distribute  it  to  the  poor  as  need  arose.  The 
ideal  was  to  be  a benefactor.  But  Jesus  chal- 
lenges the  rich  man  to  give  up  his  source  of 
security  and  the  honor  of  being  a benefac- 
tor. Once  the  rich  man  dispersed  his 
money  and  property,  they  were  gone. 
Then  he  is  no  longer  rich  and  cannot  be  a 
benefactor.  That  challenge  was  so  surpris- 
ing and  difficult  that  the  rich  man  could 
not  accept  it  and  so  “went  away  sad.” 

The  second  surprise  is  Jesus’  assertion 
that  wealth  can  be  an  obstacle  to  disciple- 
ship  and  salvation.  This  teaching  contra- 
dicts what  most  people  held  true  in  antiq- 
uity and  still  hold  true  today.  Jesus  teaches 
that  material  possessions  are  not  necessari- 
ly a sign  of  divine  favor  and  can  even  be  a 
curse  to  those  who  have  them.  The  bizarre 
image  of  a camel  trying  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a needle  challenges  our  tendencies 
to  make  possessions  into  false  gods,  to  trust 
in  our  material  assets  rather  than  in  God 
and  to  seek  happiness  in  things  only. 

The  third  surprise  comes  with  Jesus’ 
promise  that  his  followers  will  find  happi- 
ness without  lots  of  money  and  material 
possessions.  He  promises  them  100  times 
as  many  houses,  brothers  and  sisters, 
mothers,  children  and  land  in  this  life  and 
everlasting  life  in  the  age  to  come.  In  the 
midst  of  this  list  of  prospective  benefits  for 
disciples,  the  Markan  Jesus  adds  the  phrase 
“with  persecutions.”  Jesus  does  not  guar- 
antee that  his  followers  will  five  totally 
without  problems  and  sufferings. 
Nevertheless,  he  promises  that  in  the  midst 


of  them,  there  will  be  hope  and  help  from 
those  who  constitute  the  new  family  of 
Jesus. 

These  surprising  and  challenging 
teachings  of  Jesus  about  money  and  mate- 
rial possessions  are  good  examples  of  the 
characterization  of  the  word  of  God  as 
“living  and  effective,  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword”  in  today’s  passage  from 
the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews.  In  addressing  a 
confused  and  weary  congregation,  the 
author  of  Hebrews  appeals  frequently  to 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  out  of  his 
conviction  that  they  reach  their  full  mean- 
ing in  the  person  of  Jesus  and  in  the  com- 
munity formed  by  and  around  him.  In  that 
sense,  the  Scriptures  are  living  and  effec- 
tive. They  are  not  merely  of  antiquarian 
interest.  They  are  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword  in  that  they  penetrate  the 
most  difficult  matters.  Before  God,  whose 
word  the  Scriptures  are,  all  is  laid  bare  and 
can  become  clear. 

The  wise  teachings  of  Jesus  concern- 
ing wealth  show  us  in  21st-century 
America  how  living  and  effective  the  word 
of  God  can  be.  They  are  as  challenging  to 
us  as  they  were  to  people  in  first-century 
Palestine.  Moreover,  they  expose  the  shal- 
lowness of  our  own  easy  assumptions 
about  wealth  and  raise  questions  about  the 
objects  of  our  security  and  hopes. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Why  do  you  think  the  rich  man 
refused  Jesus’  invitation  to  become 
his  disciple? 

• Can  material  possessions  be  an 
obstacle  to  happiness  and  to  salva- 
tion? How?  Can  you  think  of  exam- 
ples? 

• What  particular  challenges  might 
Jesus’  surprising  teachings  about 
wealth  pose  to  Americans  in  the  early 
21st  century? 
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t ""f  ""V  aily  life  in  Baghdad  became 

■ very  hard  after  the  1991  Persian 
m Gulf  war,  especially  when  the 

A sanctions  went  into  effect,”  said 

Sattar,  “and  it  has  continued  to  be  hard  ever 
since.”  Sattar  is  an  Iraqi  who  is  now  in  New 
York  City  pursuing  a master’s  degree  in  engi- 
neering. 

We  were  sitting  across  from  each  other  at 
a table  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Maryhouse 
Catholic  Worker  on  a fall  evening.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  one  of  the  residents 
was  watching  television  and  others  were  talk- 
ing quiedy  among  themselves.  The  fact  that 
we  were  in  the  dining  room  led  naturally  to  a 
discussion  about  the  food  shortages  that  have 
long  prevailed  in  Sattar’s  war-tom  country. 
“The  government  grants  a monthly  allotment 
of  basics  like  flour,  rice  and  cooking  oil  that 
we  can  buy  at  reduced  prices,”  he  said,  “but 
for  other  foods,  like  chicken,  eggs  and  meat, 
the  prices  are  too  high  for  many  people,  partly 
because  the  value  of  the  dinar  has  dropped 
from  its  prewar  value.”  Fruits  and  vegetables 
are  available  in  the  local  markets  but,  again,  at 
high  cost  because 
“farmers  fear  to 
bring  their  pro- 
duce into  the  city 
because  of  the  vio- 
lence.” 

Reports  on  health  conditions  in  Iraq  often 
speak  of  heightened  malnutrition  among  chil- 
dren. A Norwegian  research  group  found  that 
acute  malnutrition  among  children  under  5 
has  almost  doubled  since  the  U.S.-led  inva- 
sion. “There  is  simply  not  enough  food  for 
everybody,”  Sattar  said,  “and  the  situation  is 
particularly  hard  for  those  without  salaries.” 

Sattar’s  own  family  in  Iraq  lives  with  his 
brother’s,  a block  from  his  parents’  home  in 
an  outer  area  of  Baghdad.  Sharing  space  and 
limited  resources,  he  explained,  is  essential  in 
times  of  scarcity  like  the  present,  a scarcity 
made  worse  by  the  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. Partly  as  a consequence  of  joblessness, 
he  noted,  crimes  like  stealing  have  gone  up. 

So  has  kidnapping,  which  often  involves  ran- 
som demands.  But  the  kidnappings  have  also 
been  aimed  at  educated  Iraqis,  like  university 
professors  and  doctors.  In  over  70  kidnapping 
cases,  those  abducted  have  been  murdered. 
“When  will  the  country  have  such  people 
educated  again?”  Sattar  wondered. 

Adding  to  the  difficulties  of  daily  life  are 
the  ongoing  shortages  of  electricity.  “It  is 
often  off  for  four  hours  and  then  on  for  only 
two,”  he  said.  “In  some  parts  of  Iraq  it  can  be 
off  for  as  much  as  two  days  at  a time.”  Those 
who  can  afford  to,  buy  small  generators  to 
provide  light,  but  they  serve  another  purpose 


too:  namely,  to  operate  pumps  to  bring  water 
into  homes.  But  again,  because  of  the  wartime 
conditions,  clean  water  is  lacking. 

“The  water  comes  from  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  before  the  war  it  was  always 
clean,”  Sattar  observed.  But  now,  he  went  on 
to  say,  factories  on  their  banks  empty  their 
waste  into  these  rivers,  causing  pollution,  and 
the  treatment  plants  no  longer  have  the  purifi- 
cation capacity  needed  to  render  the  water 
safe.  The  decades-long  erosion  of  old  pipes 
has  added  to  the  problem.  “Before  1991,”  he 
said,  “the  water  was  always  potable.” 

While  the  lack  of  clean  drinking  water  has 
undoubtedly  led  to  health  problems,  it  does 
not  explain  the  high  incidence  of  cancer  and 
birth  defects  among  children.  A study  by  the 
College  of  Medicine  at  Basra  University 
found  that  during  the  1990’s  the  incidence  of 
leukemia  among  children  in  southern  Iraq 
doubled.  Iraqi  physicians  believe  the  soaring 
rates  may  stem  from  radiation  associated  with 
the  widespread  use  of  depleted  uranium  muni- 
tions by  American  and  British  forces  during 
the  1991  Persian  Gulf  war.  Compounding  the 
problem,  Sattar 
said,  is  the  fact 
that  medicines 
needed  for  treat- 
ment are  both 
hard  to  obtain  and  expensive.  Before  the  gulf 
war,  people  could  be  treated  without  charge  at 
Baghdad’s  hospitals,  he  added,  but  no  longer. 

The  war  and  subsequent  upheavals  have 
also  exacted  a high  price  in  terms  of  psycho- 
logical damage.  “If  you  live  in  Baghdad,” 

Sattar  said,  “you  always  feel  you  could  walk 
into  a suicide  bomber’s  attack.  You  don’t 
know  where  or  when.  You  might  be  driving, 
and  it  could  happen  right  next  to  you.”  He 
continued:  “Everyone  is  afraid — and  the  closer 
you  are  to  the  center  of  Baghdad,  the  greater 
the  danger,  and  not  just  in  Baghdad,  but  in 
other  cities  too.” 

Several  of  Sattar’s  relatives  have  been 
injured  in  attacks.  “One  who  was  in  his  car 
was  shot  in  the  arm,  leg  and  back  during  a 
street  battle,”  he  said.  The  injuries  confined 
him  to  bed  for  almost  a year.  Another  relative 
was  shot  in  the  leg.  The  U.S.  Defense 
Department  has  estimated  that  over  26,000 
Iraqi  civilians  have  been  killed  just  since 
January  2004. 

Sattar’s  feeling  about  the  continuing  deadly 
violence  is  sorrow  rather  than  bitterness.  As  a 
practicing  Muslim,  he  prays  to  God  “to  bring 
peace  to  my  country.”  He  concluded  our  con- 
versation by  saying,  “All  religions  point  to  the 
same  road,  one  that  tells  us  not  to  kill  or  to 
hurt  others.”  So  far,  that  road  has  yet  to  be 
followed.  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Junkyard  Bound? 

“What  is  good  for  General  Motors,”  quipped  Charles 
Wilson,  Dwight  Eisenhower’s  Secretary  of  Commerce,  “is 
good  for  the  nation.”  As  a former  chairman  of  G.M., 

Wilson  was  not  a disinterested  party,  but  for  much  of  the 
next  half-century,  as  the  auto  giant  and  its  employees  pros- 
pered, so  did  the  country.  For  years  now,  however,  G.M.  has 
been  a faltering  industrial  power.  This  year  it  is  set  to  be 
surpassed  by  Toyota  as  the  world’s  largest  automaker.  On 
March  23,  in  an  attempt  to  streamline  costs,  the  company 
announced  a buyout  for  the  contracts  of  its  unionized  work- 
ers. In  this  case,  what  may  be  good  for  G.M.  will  be  bad  for 
the  nation.  The  buyout  is  evidence  that  the  free  market 
alone  cannot  guarantee  middle-class  incomes,  health  care 
and  retirement.  Unless  government  and  business  can  attend 
to  fundamentals,  islands  of  prosperity  will  continue  to  exist, 
to  be  sure,  but  in  a rising  sea  of  hardship.  Government  must 
lead  in  an  economic  redesign  by  tackling  the  nation’s 
ruinous  debt  and  then  curbing  exorbitant  health  care 
costs — one  of  the  major  factors  in  G.M.’s  decline. 

Yearning  for  Andaluz 

The  poetry  of  die  Arab  world  sighs  with  longing  for  al- 
Andaluz,  the  Moorish  region  of  southern  Spain  where  from 
750  to  1492  a high  civilization  flourished.  It  was  in  the 
courts  of  Andalusia  that  romantic  love  was  bom.  There,  too, 
the  Greek  classics  were  translated  into  Arabic  and  then  into 
Latin  and  transmitted  to  Christian  Europe.  Christians  and 
Jews  lived  and  prospered  there,  and  scholars  peaceably 
debated  the  tenets  of  the  three  faiths.  In  the  Arab  imagina- 
tion, the  Andalusian  idyll  died  with  the  reconquest  of 
Granada  in  1492.  In  actuality,  it  had  expired  centuries 
before  under  new  warrior  dynasties,  which  had  come  out  of 
the  North  African  desert  to  conquer  and  repress  their  cul- 
tured and  tolerant  cousins. 

Andaluz  came  to  mind  this  week  as  Abdul  Rahman 
escaped  a trial  for  apostasy  in  Afghanistan  for  having  con- 
verted to  Christianity  16  years  ago.  Conversion  from  Islam 
is  a capital  offense  in  many  parts  of  the  Muslim  world, 
though  scholars  say  that  nothing  in  the  Koran  or  the  hadith 
(sayings)  of  the  Prophet  justifies  such  a penalty.  The  Afghan 
government,  under  pressure  from  the  West,  released  Mr. 
Rahman,  and  he  took  asylum  in  Italy.  Many  saw  the  case  as 
proof  that  Islam  is  incompatible  with  ideals  of  tolerance  and 
religious  liberty.  The  Muslim  kingdoms  of  Andaluz  prove 
otherwise.  So  today  do  Jordan  and  some  Persian  Gulf  states, 
where  new  churches  are  being  erected  and  ministry  to 
Christian  guest  workers  is  welcomed.  The  problem  in 
Afghanistan,  as  in  the  last  centuries  of  al-Andaluz,  lies  more 


with  a rural,  warlike  culture  than  with  Islam. 

In  recent  testimony  before  a House  subcommittee  on 
“the  status  of  Christians  in  Islamic  countries,”  Bishop 
Thomas  Wensld,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops’  committee 
on  international  policy,  observed  that  “the  Islamic  commu- 
nity is  a very  large  and  complex  community  of  faith  and  the 
conditions  of  religious  freedom  are  different  from  country 
to  country  and  region  to  region.”  At  the  same  time,  he 
warned,  “The  stark  realities  of  religious  repression  should 
not  be  overlooked  or  minimized....” 

One  measure  of  interfaith  progress  in  places  where  it  is 
needed,  as  Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  proposed,  will  be  “con- 
crete reciprocity  in  policies  and  practices  of  law  that  relate  to 
religious  freedom.”  Furthermore,  one  may  hope  that 
Muslims  will  move  beyond  a legalistic  reliance  on  sharia 
(Islamic  legal  tradition)  to  articulate  a “theology  of  accep- 
tance of  the  other.”  Then  we  will  have  moved  from  memo- 
ries of  al-Andaluz  to  our  own  2 lst-century  culture  of  dia- 
logue. 

Firestorm  Against  Racism 

Malta  is  a small  country  that  has  sent  missionaries  to  the 
far  reaches  of  the  globe.  Like  other  countries  in  the 
European  Community,  it  is  experiencing  challenges  to  its 
tradition  and  identity  from  the  influx  of  immigrants,  both 
legal  and  illegal.  Prompted  by  community  wide  concerns, 
and  in  response  to  a European  Union  mandate,  the  Jesuit 
Centre  for  Faith  and  Justice  in  Malta  published  early  this 
March  a report  on  racism  and  xenophobia  for  the  year 
2004  as  manifested  in  education,  housing,  legislation  and 
racist  violence. 

On  the  Sunday  night  after  the  report  was  issued, 
seven  vehicles  in  the  parking  lot  of  St.  Aloysius  College 
in  Malta  were  destroyed  in  an  arson  attack.  All  belonged 
to  the  Jesuit  community.  In  the  police  investigation  that 
followed,  it  emerged  that  there  had  been  a similar  attack 
on  another  Jesuit  community  immediately  after  a similar 
report  had  been  issued  in  November  2005. 

St.  Aloysius  College,  a highly  visible  Jesuit  work  that 
occupies  a unique  place  in  the  Maltese  consciousness, 
became  a rallying  point  as  representatives  of  all  shades  of 
the  political  spectrum  condemned  the  attack.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  himself  an  alumnus,  paid  a special 
visit  to  the  college  to  express  his  solidarity  with  the  com- 
munity. 
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Editorial 


Hocking  the  Future 


The  united  states  has  enjoyed  an 

extraordinarily  long  period  of  economic 
growth  with  very  litde  inflation.  There 
have  been  setbacks  caused  by  high  oil 
prices,  the  attacks  on  9/1 1 and  the  dot-com 
crash,  but  in  general  there  have  not  been  the  wide  swings 
from  high  inflation  to  deep  recession  that  were  common  in 
past  decades.  Despite  this  good  news,  there  are  two  major 
economic  problems  with  this  growth  without  inflation. 

First,  the  beneficiaries  of  this  growth  have  been  princi- 
pally the  very  rich.  The  gap  between  the  very  rich  and 
working-class  Americans  has  grown.  Those  with  stock  port- 
folios have  seen  their  capital  assets  grow  while  working-class 
Americans  have  seen  their  salaries  barely  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  workers’  health  benefits  (if  they  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  them)  have  shrunk.  Those  at  the  bot- 
tom have  seen  no  increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  White- 
collar  workers  and  even  professionals  have  seen  their  jobs 
threatened  by  globalization.  These  pressures  have  kept 
wages  steady  while  profits  have  soared,  because  workers  are 
afraid  to  rock  the  boat  lest  they  lose  their  jobs. 

It  is  now  widely  taken  for  granted  that  to  support  a 
middle-class  family,  both  parents  must  work.  While 
women  have  every  right  to  equality  in  the  workplace, 
every  family  also  has  a right  to  a living  wage  so  that  one 
parent  can  stay  home  and  raise  their  children  if  he  or  she 
wishes.  The  high  price  of  housing  is  a special  stumbling 
block  for  young  workers  trying  to  move  into  the  middle 
class.  It  has  become  very  difficult  for  young  families  to 
become  homeowners  without  the  help  of  wealthy  parents. 

This  is  not  fair.  A just  economic  system  extends  its 
benefits  to  all  in  society,  especially  those  most  in  need.  If 
the  economy  itself  does  not  do  that,  then  the  government 
must  intervene  to  correct  the  imbalances  through  tax  and 
spending  programs  that  spread  the  wealth.  This  is  simple 
justice  consistent  with  Catholic  social  teaching. 

The  second  problem  with  the  current  American 
economy  is  that  both  consumers  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  hocking  their  futures  to  spend  for  the  pre- 
sent. All  economists  agree  that  it  is  the  American  con- 
sumer who  has  fueled  economic  growth  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Our  appetite  for  cellphones  and 
other  electronics,  for  the  latest  fads  in  clothing  and 
shoes,  for  bigger  cars  and  homes,  has  kept  the  world 
economy  going.  Madison  Avenue  has  convinced 


Americans  that  consumption  is  the  way  to  happiness.  To 
finance  these  purchases  we  have  borrowed  and  borrowed 
and  borrowed.  Low  interest  rates  have  made  this  both  pos- 
sible and  attractive. 

The  federal  government  has  done  the  same.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  we  are  waging  a war  while  cutting  taxes. 

The  Bush  administration  regularly  presents  its  January  bud- 
gets without  including  the  cost  of  the  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  At  the  same  time,  the  administration  and 
Congress  passed  an  expensive  program  for  prescription 
medicines,  which  the  administration  now  admits  will  cost 
much  more  than  it  estimated.  The  debt  ceiling  was  recendy 
raised  to  almost  $9  trillion.  If  this  were  a Democratic 
administration  and  Congress,  Republican  fiscal  conserva- 
tives would  be  up  in  arms.  It  is  ironic  that  the  last  budget 
surplus  occurred  during  the  liberal  Clinton  administration. 

the  American  buying  spree  has  fueled  the  global  economy 
by  importing  much  more  than  the  country  exports.  These 
massive  imports  have  helped  keep  inflation  low  in  the 
United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  pressing  American 
employers  to  keep  wages  down.  This  globalization  is  not  all 
bad.  It  has  provided  thousands  of  jobs  in  developing  coun- 
tries— not  as  well-paying  as  one  might  wish,  but  certainly 
better  than  these  workers  had  in  the  past. 

But  how  long  can  this  American  spending  spree  contin- 
ue? How  long  can  consumers  and  government  continue  to 
borrow  with  no  thought  for  tomorrow?  If  foreigners  use 
their  dollars  to  buy  up  U.S.  assets  and  companies,  rather 
than  its  products  and  services,  who  will  end  up  owning 
America? 

Most  of  the  credit  for  the  American  economy  goes  to 
the  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  the  American  people  and  the 
steady  hand  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Alas,  the  presi- 
dent and  Congress  cannot  see  beyond  the  next  election. 

But  someone  has  to  look  farther  ahead.  An  aging  workforce 
is  heading  toward  retirement.  A permanent  underclass  is 
trapped  in  inner  cities  without  decent  schools  or  employ- 
ment opportunities.  A war  without  end  is  draining 
resources  in  money  and  personnel.  Demand  for  oil  is  grow- 
ing as  reserves  are  shrinking.  Global  warming  is  progress- 
ing as  forests  are  cut  down  and  more  pollution  is  pumped 
into  the  air. 

Our  children’s  future  has  been  hocked,  and  it  will  soon 
be  too  late  to  redeem  it. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Harassed  Christians  in  India  Get  Morale  Boost 


Members  of  the  small  Christian  com- 
munity in  India’s  Rajasthan  state 
expressed  elation 
when  hundreds  of 
activists — includ- 


ing Muslims  and 
secular  groups — 
joined  them  to 
protest  the 
harassment  of 
Christians.  Up  to 
6,000  Christians 
and  others 
marched  silently 
in  the  blazing  sun 
on  March  2 1 for 
nearly  three  miles 
in  the  Rajasthan 
capital,  Jaipur,  to 
the  state  legisla- 
ture before  police 
blocked  them 
near  the  state 
assembly  build- 
ing. “We  are  very  happy  that  so  many 
groups  came  in  support  of  us,”  Bishop 
Oswald  Lewis  of  Jaipur  told  Catholic 


News  Service  after  addressing  the 
three-hour  sit-in.  Bishop  Lewis  called 
the  protest  a 
“huge  success,”  a 
rare  occasion 
when  the  small 
Christian  com- 
munity in  the 
sprawling  desert 
state  gathered  to 
protest  harass- 
ment by  Hindus. 
He  and  Bishop 
Ignatius  Menezes 
of  Ajmer  marched 
with  the 
protesters.  The 
Christian  protest 
rally  had  an 
immediate  echo 

Nuns  march  silently,  reciting  the  rosary  and  holding  in  the  state  legis- 
placards  that  say  "Everybody  has  religious  freedom"  lature  Opposition 
and  "Is  serving  the  sick  conversion?"  at  a March  21  • TV  , , 

...  parties  stalled  leg- 

protest  in  Jaipur,  India.  r ° 


islative  proceed- 
ings by  demanding  immediate  action  to 
end  the  harassment  of  Christian  minori- 


Palestinian  Diplomat 
Criticizes  Checkpoints 

Some  two  million  Palestinians  living  in 
the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River  are 
losing  millions  of  hours  of  work  and  fami- 
ly time  daily  because  of  the  hundreds  of 
Israeli-run  checkpoints  across  the  territo- 
ry, said  the  Palestinian  representative  to 
the  United  States.  Afif  Safieh,  a Catholic 
who  is  head  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  mission  to  the  United  States 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  the  lost  time 
comes  at  the  450  checkpoints  the  Israeli 
government  has  established  to  control  the 
movement  of  all  Palestinians,  Christians 
and  Muslims  alike.  “It’s  an  arbitrary  sys- 
tem, where  the  indigenous  population  of 
the  country  is  made  to  feel  unwelcome 
every  moment  of  every  day,”  Safieh  said 
in  an  interview  with  The  Catholic 
Universe  Bulletin,  Cleveland’s  diocesan 
newspaper.  “And  our  mistake  is  simply  to 
have  existed.”  Safieh,  55,  was  in  Cleveland 
in  mid-March  to  urge  the  local 
Palestinian  American  community  to  see 
their  homeland  as  a “nation  in  progress” 
and  to  support  the  nation-building  effort 
by  sending  money  home  and  speaking  out 
about  the  situation  in  their  homeland. 


Improvement  in  Vatican-China  Relations 


Giovanni  Lajolo 


The  time  is  ripe  for  improvement  in 
Vatican-China  relations,  said  a top 
Vatican  official.  In  interviews  with  a 
Hong  Kong  television  station  and  a 
local  newspaper,  The  South  China 
Morning  Post,  the  Vatican’s  foreign 
minister,  Archbishop  Giovanni  Lajolo, 
said  there  was  hope  for  an  eventual 
normalization  of  relations  between  the 
two  polities.  “The  fact  itself  of  [China] 
entering  into  unofficial  contacts  is  an 
attitude  not  of  closure  but  of  open- 
ness,” the  archbishop  told  the  Hong 
Kong-based  newspaper.  While  official 
diplomatic  ties  have  been  severed  since 
1951,  some  sort  of  improvement  may 
be  on  the  horizon,  he  added.  “The  time 
is  ripe,”  the  archbishop  said  on  March 
25  during  a Hong  Kong  cable  televi- 
sion program.  “We  hope  for  an  open- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties, who  cannot  ignore  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  people  or  the  signs  of  the 
times.” 


Observatory  Head  Calls 
Intelligent  Design  ‘Absurd’ 

The  director  of  the  Vatican  Observatory 
called  the  concept  of  intelligent  design 
“absurd”  and  part  of  a religious  funda- 
mentalist movement  in  the  United  States, 
which  wants  science  to  show  that  God 
exists.  “They  are  using  the  Bible  as  sci- 
ence, as  a source  of  scientific  knowledge. 
This  is  wrong,”  George  Coyne,  S.J.,  told 
Catholic  News  Service  after  a lecture  on 
March  27  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  ear- 
liest date  given  for  the  start  of  modem 
science  is  the  13  th  century,  more  than 
1,000  years  after  all  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  were  written,  he  said.  “How  could 
biblical  writers  draw  on  science  when 
modem  science  didn’t  exist  yet?”  said 
Father  Coyne.  He  also  discussed  intelli- 
gent design  in  his  speech  on  the  evolution 
of  the  universe  and  in  a subsequent  ques- 
tion-and-answer  period.  His  talk  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
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“Intelligent  design  is  a religious  move- 
ment based  on  fear  that  if  you  don’t  teach 
an  alternative  to  evolution,  we  will  have  a 
lot  of  little  atheists  running  around,”  he 
added. 

Are  Pro-Choice  Catholics 
Heretics? 

The  church  needs  to  examine  whether 
Catholic  pro-choice  politicians’  views  are 
in  heresy  regarding  church  teaching 
against  aborting  unborn  human  life,  said 
Bishop  Robert  F.  Vasa  of  Baker,  Ore.  “I 
think  there  is  suitable  reason  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  there  is  a right-to- 
murder  heresy,”  he  told  Catholic  News 
Service.  The  bishop  spoke  by  telephone 
to  CNS  on  March  22  about  a column  he 
wrote  in  the  diocesan  newspaper,  The 
Catholic  Sentinel,  raising  the  question 
whether  the  views  of  Catholics  who 
believe  a woman  has  a right  to  choose 
abortion  are  in  heresy.  Bishop  Vasa  told 
CNS  that  he  is  not  in  a position  to  state 
whether  a “right-to-murder  heresy” 
exists.  “I’m  raising  the  question.  I’m  not  a 
theologian,”  he  said.  The  bishop  said  the 
question  goes  beyond  Catholic  legislators 
and  “could  extend  to  other  Catholics  who 
believe  that  it  would  be  O.K.  to  be  pro- 
choice  and  Catholic.” 

Parish,  School 
Reorganization  Plans 

One  of  the  largest  archdioceses  in  the 
United  States  and  two  smaller  dioceses 
are  immersed  in  planning  new  align- 
ments of  their  parishes  and  schools  to 
reflect  shifting  demographics  and  a 
declining  pool  of  priests.  Cardinal 
Edward  M.  Egan  of  New  York  has 
received  recommendations  from  the 
group  studying  realignment  to  close  3 1 
parishes  and  14  schools.  Many  of  the 
affected  parishes  would  be  replaced  by 
new  churches  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  archdiocese,  he  said.  Bishop  Salvatore 
R.  Matano  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  outlined  a 
parish  reconfiguration  plan  on  March  10 
that  would  be  implemented  “only 
when/if  pastoral  care  cannot  be  provided 
by  a priest.”  Under  the  plan,  up  to  six 
parishes  would  close  and  many  more 
would  be  joined  together  and/or  share  a 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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pastor.  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Bishop  Edward 
U.  Kmiec  has  announced  plans  to  close 
four  schools  in  June  and  open  a new  one 
in  September.  The  diocese’s  Strategic 
Planning  Commission  was  to  recom- 
mend possible  parish  closings  or  mergers 
by  the  end  of  2007. 

Sacrilege  Charge  Leads  to 
Church  Closing 

Citing  sacrilege  by  demonstrators  who 
disrupted  a Mass,  Archbishop  Alfred  C. 
Hughes  of  New  Orleans  has  ordered 
the  removal  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
from  historic  St.  Augustine  Church  and 
closed  the  church  “for  the  foreseeable 
future.”  The  order  came  on  March  27, 
the  day  after  sign-waving  protesters 
repeatedly  interrupted  a priest  trying  to 
celebrate  Mass  in  the  church,  causing 
the  liturgy  to  be  terminated.  St. 
Augustine  Parish,  in  the  Treme  neigh- 
borhood of  New  Orleans  next  to  the 
French  Quarter,  was  founded  in  1841  as 
a multicultural  parish  attended  by  free 
African-Americans,  slaves  and  whites.  It 
calls  itself  the  nation’s  oldest  predomi- 
nantly African-American  parish  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Family,  the  second-oldest  congregation 
of  African-American  women  religious. 
Following  the  recommendations  of  an 
archdiocesan  pastoral  plan  after 
Hurricane  Katrina,  Archbishop  Hughes 
had  decided  to  close  the  small  parish, 
merging  it  with  neighboring  St.  Peter 
Claver  Parish,  but  to  keep  the  church 
building  open  for  one  Mass  each 
Sunday. 


Former  America  Editor  to 
Woodstock  Center 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.,  former  editor  in 
chief  of  America,  will  return  to 
Woodstock  Theological  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  this  July  as  a senior 
fellow.  Father  Reese  was  a senior  fellow 
at  Woodstock  from  1985  until  1998, 
when  he  left  to  become  editor  of 
America.  During  the  current  academic 
year,  he  has  been  on  sabbatical  as  a visit- 
ing scholar  at  Santa  Clara  University  in 
California.  At  Woodstock,  a Jesuit-spon- 
sored theological  think  tank  on  religious 
and  social  issues,  he  will  specialize  in  con- 
temporary church  issues,  religion  and 


politics,  and  ethics  and  public  policy. 
“Woodstock  Center  is  an  ideal  setting  for 
scholarly  reflection  on  contemporary  the- 
ological and  ethical  issues,”  he  said.  “I 
look  forward  to  returning.” 

American  Catholic 
Historian  Honored 

Jay  P.  Dolan,  professor  emeritus  of  histo- 
ry at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Indiana,  will  receive  the  Catholic  Library 
Association’s  Jerome  Award  for  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  Catholic  scholarship 
on  April  20,  during  the  association’s 
annual  convention,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dolan, 
who  joined  the  Notre  Dame  faculty  in 
1971,  founded  the  university’s  Cushwa 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American 
Catholicism  in  1975  and  served  as  its 
director  until  1993.  He  has  written  or 
edited  numerous  books  on  the  history  of 
Catholicism  in  America,  including  The 
American  Catholic  Experience:  A History 
From  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present.  A for- 
mer visiting  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Boston  College  and  University 
College  in  Cork,  Ireland,  he  also  has 
served  as  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History  and  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Association. 


Brian  Finnerty,  U.S.  spokesman  for  Opus  Dei, 
outside  the  international  Catholic  organiza- 
tion's headquarters  in  New  York  on  March  14. 
Opus  Dei  is  currently  fielding  numerous 
inquiries  from  journalists  about  the  movie  “The 
Da  Vinci  Code,”  which  will  be  released  in  mid- 
May  and  features  Opus  Dei  prominently. 
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Muslim-Christian  relations  and  Pakistan’s  blasphemy  law 


Losers’  Vengeance 

- BY  DAVID  PINAULT  - 


Gambling  often  produces  sore  losers.  This  past  November,  in  the 
town  of  Sangla  Hill  in  Pakistan’s  Punjab  Province,  it  served  as  the 
trigger  for  something  worse:  religious  riots  and  violence  against 
members  of  Pakistan’s  minority  Christian  population. 

Yousuf  Masih,  a 40-year-old  Christian,  won  several  thousand 
rupees  playing  cards  with  a Muslim  neighbor.  The  angry  loser  retaliated  by  filing  an 
allegation  with  the  local  police  that  Masih  had  set  fire  to  a copy  of  the  Koran — a pun- 
ishable offense  under  Pakistani  law.  Within  hours,  rumors  that  a Christian  had  insult- 
ed the  Islamic  scripture  were  circulating  throughout  town.  Local  Muslim  clerics  used 
mosque  loudspeakers  to  call  on  the  faithful  to  avenge  the  insult. 

The  result:  the  next  day,  Nov.  12,  2005,  a mob  of  over  2,500  men  (some  from 
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Sangla  Hill,  others  from  nearby  Punjabi  villages)  attacked 
buildings  belonging  to  the  town’s  minority  Christian  com- 
munity. They  set  fire  to  three  churches  and  vandalized  a 
Catholic  convent  and  a Christian  elementary  school. 
Local  Christian  families  were  forced  to  flee  or  go  into  hid- 
ing. Police  did  nothing  to  restrain  the  violence — but  they 
did  arrest  the  luckless  Christian  card-player  Yousuf  Masih. 

When  I visited  the  Punjabi  city  of  Lahore  in 
December,  local  Christians  showed  me  photographs  of  the 
destruction  at  Sangla  Hill:  a marble  altar  smashed  to  rub- 
ble, a tabernacle  lying  dented  on  the  ground,  a statue  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  that  rioters  had  defaced  with  hammers.  I 
was  also  shown  a copy  of  a letter  of  protest  dated  Nov.  14 
that  had  been  sent  to  Pakistan’s  President  Pevez 
Musharraf  immediately  after  the  violence  in  Sangla  Hill. 
Signed  by  prominent  Pakistani  Catholic  and  Protestant 
church  leaders,  the  letter  identified  a salient  factor  in  the 
recurrent  violence  against  the  country’s  religious  minori- 
ties in  recent  years:  Ordinance  295  of  the  Pakistan  Penal 
Code. 

The  Blasphemy  Law 

Ordinance  295 — commonly  referred  to  as  the  blasphemy 
law — dates  back  to  the  1980’s  and  the  reign  of  the  military 
dictator  General  Zia  ul-Haq.  Zia  sought  to  legitimize  his 
dictatorship  by  indulging  the  fundamentalist-minded  mul- 
lahs of  Pakistan’s  various  religious  parties.  Ordinance  295 


gave  them  what  they  wanted.  The  law’s  roots  go  back  to  the 
colonial  era:  the  British  Indian  Penal  Code  provided  two 
years’  jail  time  for  persons  convicted  of  religious  insults  or 
acts  of  desecration  against  any  faith  whatsoever.  Zia’s 
regime  updated  this  legislation  by  adding  provisions 
designed  specifically  to  “safeguard”  Islam.  Section  295-B  of 
Zia’s  law  mandates  life  imprisonment  for  desecration  of  the 
Koran.  Section  295-C  goes  further:  it  stipulates  the  death 
penalty  for  anyone  who  defames  or  insults  the  Prophet 
Muhammad. 

A progressive-minded  legislator  from  Pakistan’s  National 
Assembly  whom  I interviewed  in  Islamabad  listed  what  he 
called  “three  substantive  legal  problems”  with  Ordinance 
295.  First,  no  evidence  is  required  when  filing  a blasphemy 
complaint.  The  word  of  anyone  claiming  to  be  a witness  is 
enough.  Second,  the  alleged  blasphemer  is  arrested  and 
imprisoned  as  soon  as  the  complaint  is  lodged.  Defendants 
often  remain  in  jail  for  months  awaiting  trial.  Third,  plaintiffs 
can  make  false  accusations  with  little  worry  of  punishment  or 
any  other  legal  repercussion. 

This  third  factor  is  especially  important  in  light  of 
recent  data  assembled  by  the  National  Commission  for 
Justice  and  Peace,  a human  rights  advocacy  group  estab- 
lished in  1985  by  Pakistan’s  Catholic  Bishops  Conference. 
The  commission  demonstrated  that  in  over  100  cases  in 
which  defendants  in  recent  blasphemy  trials  had  been 
found  innocent,  the  accusers  were  shown  by  the  court  to 
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Offering  a range  of  spiritual  processes  with  step-by-step  guides,  sound  materials 
and  personal  support  for  pastors  and  lay  participants,  RENEW’s  level  of  service 
is  unique  and  relevant  to  today. 

Call  now  to  RENEW  your  faith:  (908)  769-5400  or  visit  www.renewintl.org 
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have  been  motivated  by  personal  grudges  or  hope  of  finan- 
cial gain. 

A Popular  Law 

Despite  the  manifest  injustice  associated  with  Ordinance  295, 
President  Musharraf,  who  has  evinced  a commitment  to  pro- 
tect his  country’s  religious  minorities,  has  been  unable  to 
bring  about  the  repeal  of  the  blasphemy  law.  It  is  simply  too 
popular.  Judging  from  interviews  with  Muslims  and 
Christians  in  both  the  Punjab  and  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province,  I would  say  this  law  is  widely  accepted  by  many 
Muslims — especially  in  rural  areas — because  it  is  seen  as  a 
useful  weapon  for  the  defense  of  Islam. 

A Muslim  professor  in  Peshawar  explained  to  me  that 
when  rumors  of  blasphemy  or  Koran  desecration  circulate, 
many  mosque  preachers  warn  their  congregations  that  Islam 
khatar  mayn  hay.  “Islam  is  in  danger.”  This  sense  of  endan- 
germent  comes  from  a widespread  perception  among 
Pakistani  Muslims  that  they  are  a beleaguered  minority.  This 
might  be  surprising,  since  97  percent  of  Pakistan’s  population 
is  Muslim.  But  it  makes  sense  if  one  takes  into  account  the 
feeling  many  Pakistanis  have  that  they  are  overshadowed  and 
threatened  by  neighboring  India — a country  that  is  not  only 
much  bigger  than  Pakistan  but  is  also  overwhelmingly 
Hindu.  Hinduism  is  perceived  by  many  Pakistani  Muslims  as 
fundamentally  inimical  to  Islam. 

For  many  Pakistanis,  their  country  is  protected  from 
being  swallowed  up,  from  disappearing,  by  its  Islamic  identi- 
ty, which  is  symbolized  by  reverence  for  the  Koran  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  honor.  Ordinance  295  is 
popular  because  it  is  seen  as  safeguarding  both  of  these.  Many 
fundamentalist-minded  Muslims  question  the  loyalty  of 
Pakistani  Christians  and  members  of  other  non-Muslim 
minorities,  who  are  often  accused  of  serving  as  agents  for  the 
United  States  and  other  foreign  powers. 

Christians  Speak  Out 

But  Pakistan’s  Christian  community  is  mobilizing  to  speak 
out  collectively  against  sectarian  discrimination  and  preju- 
dice. On  Dec.  20,  Christians  throughout  the  country 
observed  a nationwide  day  of  prayer  and  fasting  to  condemn 
the  violence  at  Sangla  Hill  and  the  persecution  of  minorities 
in  the  name  of  religion.  Additional  nonviolent  protests  will 
continue  throughout  2006  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  injustice  of  Pakistan’s  blasphemy  law. 

Most  of  the  individuals  I interviewed  preferred  to  remain 
anonymous  because  of  the  volatile  politics  surrounding 
Ordinance  295.  One  exception  is  Lawrence  Saldanha,  the 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Lahore.  Archbishop  Saldanha,  who  is 
currently  the  president  of  Pakistan’s  Catholic  Bishops 
Conference,  is  spearheading  a movement  for  the  repeal  of 
Sections  B and  C of  Ordinance  295.  In  December  we  met  in 


his  office  in  Lahore’s  Catholic  Cathedral.  He  is  fighting  for 
the  repeal,  he  told  me,  because  this  harmful  ordinance — 
which  is  worded  so  as  to  encourage  slander  against  anyone 
designated  an  “enemy  of  Islam” — has  provided  a legal  ratio- 
nale for  inciting  interreligious  violence  and  the  persecution  of 
minorities. 

Muslims  Also  Suffer 

But  Christians  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  suffered 
because  of  Pakistan’s  blasphemy  law.  The  Catholic  Bishops 
Conference  has  pointed  out  that  50  percent  of  the  individu- 
als imprisoned  under  Ordinance  295  have  been  Muslims. 
They  were  denounced  as  apostates  by  fellow  Muslims — 
whether  out  of  religious  zealotry  or  sheer  opportunism — on 
charges  of  questioning  the  Koran  or  showing  insufficient  rev- 
erence for  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  legacy.  (The  remaining 
50  percent  of  those  imprisoned  have  been  Christians,  Hindus 
and  Ahmadis.) 

The  fact  that  Muslims  have  used  Ordinance  295  to  indict 
fellow  Muslims  points  up  the  larger  harm  inflicted  on  Pakistan 
as  a whole  by  this  legislation.  A Lahore-based  Muslim  intel- 
lectual told  me,  “295  makes  it  impossible  to  think  out  loud 
about  Islam  freely.  We’re  at  risk  of  paralysis,  both  as  a nation 
and  as  a religious  tradition.”  For  the  good  of  all  its  citizens,  it 
is  time  for  Pakistan  to  repeal  its  blasphemy  law.  ^ 


Meditations  for  Holy  Week 

Starting  on  Palm  Sunday, 
America  is  pleased  to  offer 
online  video  meditations 
for  each  day  of  Holy  Week 
by  editors  and  staff. 


Visit  www.americamagazine.org. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY  INCLUDE: 


Theology  for  a 
Better  World 


iohn’s 

J UNIVERSITY 


Involved  in  ministry?  Seeking  to  expand  your  knowledge  of 
religion?  St.  John's  Department  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies 
has  a variety  of  dynamic  programs  to  suit  your  theological  interests 
Courses  are  taught  by  an  internationally  recognized  faculty 
and  financial  aid,  tuition  remission  and  graduate  assistantships 
are  available. 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 

With  concentration  in:  Biblical  Studies,  Historical  Studies,  Interfaith 
Studies,  Moral  Theology,  Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Ministry 


Master  of  Divinity 

Professional  theological  preparation  for  pastoral  ministry 


Certificate  Programs 

Shorter-term  study,  tailored  to  specific  needs  and  interests 


For  further  information  contact: 

Dr.  Pamela  Kirk-Rappaport 

Department  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies 

St.  John's  University 

8000  Utopia  Parkway 

Queens,  NY  11439 

Tel  (718)  990-6467 

Fax  (718)  990-1907 

www.stjohns.edu/learnmore/00206.sju 


Clash  of  Civilizations  or 
Crisis  of  Integration? 


BY  JOHN  COUGHLAN 


French  firefighters  confront  a 
blazing  warehouse  during  unrest 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  on  Nov.  4. 


A MUSLIM  youth  in  the  garb  of  a suicide  bomber 
protests  the  Muhammad  cartoons  outside 
Denmark’s  embassy  in  London.  The  chilling  image 
appears  in  the  next  day’s  newspapers.  The  same 
young  man  then  apologizes  on  television  for  offending  the 
families  of  the  July  7 bombing  victims  with  his  “wrong,  unjus- 
tified and  insensitive”  behavior.  It  emerges  that  2 2 -year-old 
Omar  Khayam  comes  from  the  English  midlands,  has  a crim- 
inal conviction  for  dealing  drugs  and,  despite  his  remorse,  is 
to  be  sent  back  to  prison  for  breaking  his  parole. 

Europe  is  gripped  by  social  conflict,  but  is  this  a clash  of 
civilizations?  Islamic  fundamentalism  is  clearly  present  in 
Europe,  and  the  Iraq  war  has  certainly  stirred  up  tensions;  but 
the  unrest  in  France  in  late  2005,  which  had  no  religious 
overtones  and  occurred  in  a country  that  had  opposed  the 
war,  suggests  that  the  grievances  held  by  Europe’s  immigrants 
and  their  descendants  are  more  substantial  than  a cultural 
conflict  between  Islam  and  the  West.  The  real  problem 
seems  to  be  the  Old  Continent’s  failure  to  integrate  its  new 


JOHN  COUGHLAN  is  head  of  public  relations  at  the  Academy  of 
European  Law  in  Trier,  Germany,  and  a former  advisor  on  con- 
flict and  security  to  the  Commission  of  the  Bishops’ 
Conferences  of  the  European  Union. 


minorities  by  giving  them  an  economic  stake  and  a political 
voice. 

Khayam’s  story  is  like  that  of  many  young  would-be  ter- 
rorists and  urban  warriors  of  immigrant  origin  in  Europe 
today.  “The  young  people  raised  by  parents  of  one  culture  are 
trying  to  figure  out  their  place  in  another  culture — and  many 
are  suffering  a huge  identity  crisis,”  says  Henk  Dekker,  an 
expert  in  ethnic  relations  at  the  University  of  Utrecht, 
Holland.  For  a few,  the  rallying  cry  of  violent  Islamism  pro- 
vides an  attractive  alternative  to  crime  and  unemployment. 

Goaded  by  Europe’s  populist,  anti-immigration  parties, 
governments  have  responded  to  recent  events  with  mosdy 
cosmetic  measures.  Citizenship  and  language  tests  for  new 
immigrants  have  been  ridiculed  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
trying  to  define  the  vague  notion  of  “Britishness”  and  con- 
demned in  the  German  state  of  Baden-Wurttemberg  for  ask- 
ing values-based  questions  that  seem  designed  to  exclude 
Muslims.  Their  main  problem,  though,  is  that  most  of  the 
young  men  involved  in  recent  troubles  are  not  immigrants  £ 
themselves,  but  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  immigrants.  Even  « 
after  two  or  three  generations  in  Europe,  many  are  econom-  g 
ically  and  politically  disenfranchised.  Religious  militancy  S 
offers  a powerful  way  to  affirm  themselves  and  at  the  same  £ 
time  spurn  the  society  that  they  feel  has  rejected  them.  “If  ° 
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people  believe  they  are  deprived  of  their  rights  or  the  oppor- 
tunities held  out  to  others,  they  will  respond  with  aggres- 
sion,” says  Dekker. 

Identifying  Europe’s  immigrants 

Grasping  the  scale  of  the  problem  is  made  difficult  by  unre- 
liable statistics.  Some  countries,  notably  France,  do  not  col- 
lect data  about  ethnic  origin  on  the  egalitarian  principle  that 
it  will  lead  to  some  citizens  being  treated  differendy  than  oth- 
ers. Most  countries  know  their  residents’  country  of  origin, 
but  naturalization  rules  often  require  immigrants  to  renounce 
their  original  citizenship,  so  the  problems  faced  by  ethnic 
minorities  after  obtaining  citizenship  go  statistically  unno- 
ticed. In  the  poorest  neighborhood  of  Brussels,  Saint-Josse- 
ten-Noode,  for  instance,  authorities  claim  the  number  of 
Belgian  inhabitants  is  increasing  just  as  most  white  residents 
have  left.  Recent  amnesties  in  Spain  and  the  United 
Kingdom  suggest  that  undocumented  seasonal  workers  and 
immigrants’  relatives,  who  are  usually  left  out  of  the  statistics, 
are  more  numerous  than  was  imagined. 

Bearing  these  caveats  in  mind,  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  French  population  is  Muslim,  with  more 
immigrants  from  other  backgrounds.  In  Britain  and 
Germany,  immigrants  of  various  origins  make  up  8 percent  to 
9 percent  of  the  population.  The  proportion  elsewhere  in 
northwestern  Europe  is  roughly  the  same,  but  in  the  east  and 
south  the  number  of  documented  immigrants  is  much  lower. 
To  these  numbers  can  be  added  refugees  who  do  not  intend 
to  stay  in  their  host  country  but  often  end  up  settling  there. 

Immigrant  communities  tend  to  cluster  in  certain 
places.  Former  colonial  ties  brought  South  Asians  to  Britain 
and  North  Africans  to  France.  “Guest  worker”  schemes  in 
the  1960’s  focused  on  immigrants  with  a particular  socio- 
economic profile,  attracting  Turks  to  Germany  and 
Portuguese  to  Luxembourg.  Migrant  workers  from  the  for- 
mer Soviet  bloc  are  now  making  a big  impression  on  coun- 
tries like  Ireland,  once  sources  of  emigration  themselves. 
Such  diversity  compels  caution  when  generalizing  about 
Europe’s  immigrant  minorities.  Britons  of  Pakistani  origin 
who  come  face-to-face  with  the  “war  on  terror”  when  visit- 
ing their  relatives  in  the  subcontinent  have  a different  expe- 
rience of  the  cleavage  between  Islam  and  the  West,  for 
example,  than  Turks  in  Germany,  whose  homeland  wants  to 
conform  to  the  liberal  norms  of  the  European  Union. 

Caught  in  an  Economic  Trap 

Many  Europeans  of  immigrant  origin  nevertheless  share  a 
common  sense  of  alienation  from  European  society.  The 
biggest  economic  barrier  to  their  integration  is  the  very  rea- 
son that  they  or  their  parents  came  in  the  first  place:  to  fill 
a gap  in  the  local  labor  pool,  usually  doing  the  menial  work 
that  Europeans  are  no  longer  willing  to  do.  Immigrants  who 


wish  to  move  into  more  skilled,  higher-earning  activities 
find  it  difficult  to  do  so.  They  may  face  prejudice  from 
prospective  employers  or  clients.  They  may  lack  the  educa- 
tion necessary  or  five  in  an  area  where  informal  social  seg- 
regation and  lack  of  demand  or  commitment  from  the  state 
have  left  poor  schools  and  inadequate  alternatives  for  self- 
improvement.  They  may  even  lack  the  family  support  to 
pursue  further  education  or  more  rewarding  job  opportuni- 
ties. Restricted  economic  and  social  mobility  of  this  kind  set 
the  scene  for  the  riots  in  France. 

Language  is  a major  problem.  Newcomers  might 
already  speak  some  English  or  French,  but  most  have  to 
learn  Danish  or  Dutch  from  scratch.  Given  that  many  eco- 
nomic migrants  come  from  rural  areas,  where  literacy  rates 
tend  to  be  lower  than  average,  the  challenge  of  mastering 
the  language  of  their  host  country — or  several  in  the  case  of 
Belgium  and  other  multilingual  countries — is  even  greater. 
Because  of  clustering  some  find  themselves  living  and  work- 
ing only  with  compatriots,  which  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
learn  their  host  country’s  language,  and  multicultural  efforts 
to  ensure  access  to  public  services  by  providing  information 
in  their  mother  tongue — be  it  Urdu  or  Punjabi  in  northern 
England  or  Portuguese  in  Luxembourg — can  backfire  by 
removing  the  incentive  to  do  so. 

Failure  of  Representation 

While  economic  disadvantage  contributes  to  a sense  of 
grievance,  the  failure  to  integrate  immigrants  better  into  the 
European  body  politic  denies  them  the  conventional  chan- 
nel through  which  to  express  their  grievances.  This  leaves  a 
space  in  which  Islamism  and  other  forms  of  extremism  can 
flourish.  Very  few  of  Europe’s  established  political  move- 
ments explicitly  represent  immigrants’  interests,  with  the 
complex  heritage  of  church-state  relations  making  it  partic- 
ularly difficult  for  those  who  subscribe  to  a religiously  ori- 
ented worldview.  The  liberal  left  is  often  hostile  to  religion 
as  a motivation  and  form  of  expression  for  political  action 
and  regards  the  chauvinistic  social  attitudes  that  it  some- 
times inspires  as  anathema. 

The  mainstream  right  in  Europe,  meanwhile,  is  strug- 
gling with  its  Christian  Democrat  legacy.  While  some  cen- 
ter-right parties  now  neglect  the  Christian  part  of  their 
identity  in  favor  of  a secular  conservative  ideology,  many 
still  explicitly  defend  Europe’s  Christian  identity.  One  major 
conundrum  for  the  European  People’s  Party,  the  umbrella 
grouping  of  center-right  parties,  has  been  whether  to  admit 
Turkey’s  ruling  Justice  and  Development  Party — also  cen- 
ter-right but  of  Islamic  inspiration.  A few  center-right  par- 
ties, such  as  the  French-speaking  Christian  Democrats  in 
Belgium,  have  consciously  changed  from  a Christian  move- 
ment into  a pluralist  one,  renaming  themselves  the 
Humanist  Democratic  Center  in  2002  and  running  in  the 
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SUMMER  AT  FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 


Graduate  School  of  Religion 
and  Religious  Education 


Join  us  this  summer  on  Fordham  University’s  beautiful 
Rose  Hill  campus  — an  ideal  setting  for  learning, 
reflection  and  prayer.  All  courses  are  offered  for  graduate 
credit  or  as  an  audit.  Or  choose  the  Summer  Institute, 
an  enrichment  experience  provided  purely  on  a 
non-credit  basis,  offered  at  both  the  Rose  Hill  campus 
and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Church  in  New  York  City. 
Campus  housing  is  available. 


Summer  Session  I June  22-July  6 daytime 
Summer  Session  II  July  10- 25  daytime 
Summer  Institute  July  10-13  day/evening 


Choose  from  among  courses  including: 


• Spirituality  of  Leadership 

• Lifelong  Catechesis  for  the  Whole  Parish  Community 

• Narrative  Theology  and  the  Place  of  Story  in  Education 

• A Vision  for  Organizing  Campus  Ministry 

• Children  of  Abraham:  Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims 


www.fordham.edu/gre/am  ■ (718)  817-4800 


FORDHAM 

The  Jesuit  University  of  New  York 


subsequent  elections  with  many  Muslim  and  other  ethnic- 
minority  candidates. 

The  Cartoon  Fiasco 

This  three-way  clash  among  secular  liberalism,  the  rem- 
nants of  Christian  Democracy  and  immigrants’ — especially 
Muslims’ — religious  conservatism  was  evident  in  European 
reactions  to  the  cartoons  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad. 
Europe  has  been  spared  the  violence  that  has  afflicted  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  the  threats  made  by  some  protesters 
shocked  other  Europeans  and  were  counterproductive  to 
their  co-religionists’  efforts  at  integration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  decision  to  commission  the  cartoons  displayed 
intolerance  and  insensitivity  toward  their  religious  convic- 
tions. The  liberal  justification  for  doing  this  on  the  grounds 
of  an  unconditional  right  to  freedom  of  expression  ignored 
the  terms  in  which  the  right  is  enshrined  in  Article  10  of  the 
European  Convention  on  Human  Rights,  which  states  that 
the  exercise  of  this  freedom  “carries  with  it  duties  and 
responsibilities”  making  it  subject  to  a host  of  conditions. 

In  many  European  countries,  however,  the  cartoons 
were  republished  by  right-wing  media  who — like  Roberto 
Calderoli,  the  Italian  minister  forced  to  resign  after  wearing 
a T-shirt  displaying  one  of  the  cartoons — were  motivated  by 
a desire  to  resist  perceived  overindulgence  of  immigrants 
and  their  cultures.  Ordinary  Muslims  offended  by  the  car- 
toons might  well  claim  there  was  hypocrisy  in  these 
European  attitudes,  for  Europe  has  plenty  of  its  own  taboos. 
Many  media  outlets  in  Islamic  countries  have  pointed  out 
the  European  sensitivities  over  the  Holocaust,  but  in 
January  a far  less  controversial  poster  campaign  to  mark  the 
launch  of  Austria’s  presidency  of  the  European  Union — 
including  an  image  of  three  people  simulating  sex  while 
wearing  masks  of  George  W.  Bush,  Jacques  Chirac  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  n — was  withdrawn  after  sparking  a storm 
of  lively  but  peaceful  protest. 

The  Place  of  Religious  Leaders 

The  political  disenfranchisement  of  many  immigrants  and 
their  offspring  is  compounded  by  the  tendency  to  see  reli- 
gious leaders  as  representative  of  the  whole  community.  In 
supersecular  France  and  Belgium,  for  example,  national 
councils  of  mosques  have  been  set  up  as  interlocutors  of  the 
state.  Yet  while  religious  leaders — Islamic,  Christian  and 
others — can  guide  their  followers,  they  cannot  represent 
them  in  a democratic  sense.  Failing  to  recognize  this  dis- 
tinction is  especially  dangerous  when,  as  a report  commis- 
sioned by  the  Dutch  Parliament  in  2004  revealed,  Islam  in 
Europe  is  affected  by  the  same  trend  of  religious  privatiza- 
tion that  is  emptying  Christian  churches — moving  away 
from  formal,  organized  religion  toward  spirituality  based  on 
individual  choice.  The  report  concluded  that  Islam  is  nev- 
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ertheless  a strong  cultural  identifier,  becoming  even 
stronger  as  immigrants’  grievances  increase.  So  while  mod- 
erate Islamic  leaders  proclaim  harmony  in  high-level  dia- 
logue with  politicians  and  other  religious  figures,  groups 
within  the  community  who  do  not  feel  represented  by  them 
seek  potentially  more  destructive  channels  to  express  those 
grievances.  This,  it  seems,  played  a significant  role  in  the 
motivation  behind  the  bombings  in  London  on  July  7, 
2005. 

Conflict  of  Generations 

This  crisis  of  religious  cohesion  is  part  of  a wider  conflict 
within  Europe’s  immigrant  communities,  often  pitting  gen- 
erations against  one  another,  and  rooted  in  Europe’s  failure 
to  agree  on  a model  of  integration:  whether  to  promote 
multiculturalism,  insist  on  assimilation  or  let  informal  seg- 
regation take  hold.  Older  generations,  perhaps  recalling  a 
time  when  the  issue  did  not  even  merit  debate  in  Europe, 
tend  to  accept  the  unresolved  status  quo.  Younger  genera- 
tions, as  they  grow  more  distant  from  their  roots,  face  a 
more  difficult  choice.  The  multiculturalism  favored  in 
Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  amalgamating  immigrants’ 
cultural  identity  with  citizenship  of  their  new  country  along 
the  lines  of  Irish-  and  African-Americans,  is  far  from  being 
achieved.  Europeans  still  hold  to  the  idea,  rooted  in  19th- 
century  nationalism,  that  everyone  must  have  a single 
nationality,  which  is  taken  to  be  synonymous  with  a 
homogenous  culture.  Even  this  author,  a relatively  unprob- 
lematic blend  of  British  and  Irish,  finds  himself  frequently 
pushed  to  declare  for  one  side  or  the  other. 

Many  immigrants  and  even  more  of  their  descendants 
have  opted  to  assimilate  into  European  society  and  customs, 
which  has  become  much  easier  as  discrimination  according 
to  skin  color  is  less  tolerated.  The  accompanying  rejection 
of  traditional  culture  is  understandably  difficult  for  their 
elders,  though,  and  has  been  the  theme  of  .several  recent 
films  both  comic  and  tragic.  It  also  leaves  little  middle 
ground.  For  the  descendants  of  immigrants  who  do  not 
want  to  lose  their  heritage,  especially  if  this  would  lead  to 
conforming  to  the  norms  of  a society  that  has  discriminated 
against  them,  the  attraction  of  the  other  end  of  the  integra- 
tion spectrum — a fundamentalism  that  offers  a more 
emphatic  assertion  of  their  own  identity  by  differentiation 
from  the  other — is  clear. 

As  long  as  Europe  continues  to  neglect  the  lasting  eco- 
nomic and  political  integration  of  its  immigrant  minorities, 
the  attraction  of  such  radical  alternatives  as  Islamic  funda- 
mentalism will  remain  strong.  By  misdiagnosing  Europe’s 
recent  problems  as  evidence  of  a clash  of  civilizations,  we 
end  up  treating  the  symptom  rather  than  the  cause — and 
inadvertendy  encourage  the  extremists  whose  aim  is  to 
stoke  that  very  clash  of  civilizations.  ^ 
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New  Standards  for 
Pastoral  Care 

Codes  of  pastoral  conduct  place  new  demands  on  the  clergy , similar 
to  standards  of  care  for  mental  health  professionals. 

BY  MICHAEL  N.  KANE 


Msgr.  Francis  Maniscalco,  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  bishops,  directs  questions  from  the  media  to  a panel  dur- 
ing a press  conference  in  Chicago  on  June  17.  From  left  are  Bishop  Robert  H.  Brom  of  San  Diego, 
Archbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  of  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  and  Bishop  John  C.  Nienstedt  of  New  Ulm,  Minn. 


Helping  profes- 
sionals, like  social 
workers,  psycholo- 
gists, marriage  and 
family  counselors,  have  disci- 
pline-specific codes  of  conduct 
that  offer  guidance  about  confi- 
dentiality, conflicts  of  interest 
and  boundary  violations  (e.g., 
dual  relationships,  sexual  mis- 
conduct with  clients,  and  the 
like).  Their  codes  of  conduct 
identify  guidelines  for  compe- 
tent practice  to  meet  standards 
of  care,  with  attention  to  ensur- 
ing the  safety  of  suicidal  clients, 
managing  homicidal  threats, 
reporting  of  clients’  abuse  of 
children  (neglect,  exploitation), 
as  well  as  professional  impair- 
ment. Broadly  stated,  codes  of 
professional  conduct  ensure 
that  clients  receive  appropriate 
services.  Compliance  with  codes  of  conduct  ensures  that 
practitioners  meet  standards  of  care;  it  can  also  reduce  the 
risk  of  malpractice  or  liability  suits. 

When  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
responded  to  mounting  media,  lay  and  legal  pressure  fol- 
lowing the  disclosures  in  2002  of  coverups  of  sexual  abuse 
of  minors  by  members  of  the  clergy,  they  promulgated  the 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People  in 


REV.  MICHAEL  N.  KANE,  is  a psychotherapist,  associate  profes- 
sor of  social  work  at  Florida  Atlantic  University  and  pastor  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sign  Byzantine  Catholic  Church  in  Coconut 
Creek,  Fla. 


June  of  that  year.  This  document  mandates  that  all 
Catholic  dioceses  and  eparchies  establish  and  promote 
codes  of  pastoral  conduct  for  clergy,  nonordained  employ- 
ees and  volunteers.  Bishops  wished  to  demonstrate  quick- 
ly compliance  with  the  charter’s  requirements  prior  to 
individual  diocesan/eparchial  audits.  Since  there  existed 
few  appropriate  codes,  most  dioceses  adopted  all,  or  size-  | 
able  portions  of  the  Virtus  Model  Code  of  Pastoral  Conduct  « 
from  the  National  Catholic  Risk  Retention  Group,  Inc.  | 
(2002),  a code  of  conduct  for  pastoral  counselors. 

Prior  to  2002,  priests  were  guided  primarily  by  canon  ° 
law,  diocesan  regulations,  theology,  Scripture  and  pastoral  l 
practice.  But  codes  of  pastoral  conduct  place  new  demands  5 
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on  priests,  very  similar  to  those  of  mental  health  practi- 
tioners. In  codes  of  conduct  derived  from  the  Virtus  code, 
priests  are  mandated  to  report  the  abuse,  neglect  or 
exploitation  of  minors;  to  breach  confidentiality  (outside 
the  sacrament  of  penance)  if  necessary  to  protect  suicidal 
clients  or  intended  victims  of  homicidal  threat;  to  report 
self  or  peers  in  cases  of  ministerial  impairment  or  sub- 
stance dependence;  to  avoid  dual  relationships  with 
parishioners;  and  to  meet  expected  standards  of  care  in 
their  pastoral  ministries. 

No  doubt  there  are  benefits  from  the  use  of  codes  of 
pastoral  conduct.  But  meeting  the  demands  of  these  codes 
will  have  many  implications  for  priests  and  bishops.  Here 
are  some  of  them. 

Implications  for  Priests 

Priests  and  deacons  used  to  minister  from  a pastoral-theo- 
logical perspective.  They  knew  their  pastoral  role, 
responded  to  pastoral  need  and  understood  that  they  were 
accountable  to  God,  their  parish  councils,  diocesan  com- 
missions and  boards,  and  ultimately  their  bishop.  Unless 
accused  of  sexual  misconduct  with  minors  or  other  crimi- 
nal behavior,  priests  rarely  appeared  in  civil  and  criminal 
courts.  If  a cleric’s  ministerial  performance  violated  a pas- 
toral or  canonical  norm  that  prompted  a complaint,  the 
bishop  or  someone  designated  by  him  investigated  the 
complaint.  Penalties  were  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the 
bishop.  If  a cleric,  for  example,  breached  the  confidential 
disclosure  of  a parishioner  outside  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  the  parishioner  might  complain  to  the  bishop.  In 
investigating  the  complaint,  the  bishop  would  consider  the 
facts  presented  as  well  as  the  priest’s  intention  and  his 
awareness  of  the  implications  of  his  actions.  It  was  unlike- 
ly that  civil  litigation  would  be  pursued,  and  even  less  like- 
ly that  the  priest  would  be  found  civilly  culpable.  When  a 
code  of  pastoral  conduct  is  used,  however,  ja  new  layer  of 
accountability  is  added.  Parishioners  and  service-seekers 
may  opt  to  avoid  procedures  seeking  ecclesial  remedies  for 
perceived  wrongdoing  by  priests  and  move  directly  to  civil 
remedies. 

With  codes  of  conduct,  the  clergy  will  need  to  employ 
risk-management  strategies  in  their  ministries.  They  may 
need  continuing  education  to  understand  that  violating  a 
confidence,  not  ensuring  the  safety  of  a suicidal  person, 
not  preventing  a violent  action  from  occurring  when  a 
person  makes  a credible  threat  and  similar  pastoral  chal- 
lenges may  place  them  at  risk  for  civil  litigation,  as  they 
will  not  have  met  a standard  of  professional  care.  Local 
mental  health  associations  and  professional  groups  offer 
educational  programs  for  practitioners  and  will  be  helpful 
sources  of  information  for  priests. 

The  greatest  risk  of  liability  to  clergy  will  be  related  to 


dual  relationships  and  other  boundary  violations.  A dual 
relationship  occurs  when  clergy  maintain  more  than  one 
type  of  relationship  with  the  same  person.  For  example,  a 
priest  engages  in  a dual  relationship  when  he  works  with 
Mr.  Jones  on  the  parish  finance  committee  after  having 
provided  marital  counseling  to  him.  Mental  health  profes- 
sionals understand  that  there  is  a potential  for  manipula- 
tion or  exploitation  inherent  in  dual  relationships.  While 
many  dual  relationships  begin  harmlessly,  there  is  always 
risk  that  they  will  develop  in  a manner  that  compromises 
the  helping  relationship.  Clients,  and  by  extension  parish- 
ioners, may  assert  that  they  were  exploited,  manipulated 
or  suffered  in  some  manner  when  the  professional 
engaged  in  more  than  the  primary  helping  relationship. 

Accusations  of  boundary  violations,  particularly  dual 
relationships,  are  the  most  common  complaints  alleged 
against  mental  health  professionals;  and  may  become  the 
common  complaint  alleged  against  priests.  In  parishes, 
dual  relationships  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  in  light  of  the 
shortage  of  priests.  More  and  more  priests  serve  a parish 
without  assistance,  acting  as  administrators,  liturgical  cel- 
ebrants, counselors,  educators  and  fundraisers.  In  many 
situations,  priests  also  maintain  social  relationships  with 
parishioners.  From  a risk-management  perspective,  priests 
would  be  encouraged  to  not  socialize  with  the  “flock”  and 
to  understand  that  parishioners  cannot  be  their  friends. 
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The  risk-exposure  to  priests  in  these  situations  increases 
exponentially  as  a result  of  the  codes  of  pastoral  conduct. 

Beyond  moral  and  religious  considerations,  priests 
who  engage  in  any  type  of  sexual  activity  with  consenting 
adult  parishioners  or  service-seekers  violate  their  code  of 
pastoral  conduct.  Even  when  the  parishioner  seeks  and  ini- 
tiates a sexual  encounter,  the  priest  will  be  culpable  of  a 
serious  boundary  violation.  He  may  be  accused  of  inflicting 
harm  on  the  parishioner,  misusing  his  power  in  the  helping 
relationship,  engaging  in  a dual  relationship  and  unprofes- 
sional behavior.  The  priest,  as  the  professional,  assumes 
responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the  helping  relationship. 

While  risk  management  strategies  may  reduce  the  like- 
lihood of  complaints  and  allegations,  priests  will  need  to 
understand  that  their  relationship  with  their  bishop  has 
changed  as  well.  In  the  past,  the  priest  was  expected  to  view 
the  bishop  as  a father,  to  whom  he  might  turn  for  counsel 
or  assistance.  Now,  when  any  allegation  is  directed  against 
a priest,  the  bishop  or  his  representative  will  undoubtedly 
contact  the  priest.  As  a result  of  increasing  litigation  direct- 
ed toward  dioceses,  the  bishop’s  primary  responsibility  will 
be  the  interests  of  the  diocese.  That  may  or,  more  likely, 
may  not  include  the  interests  of  the  accused  priest. 
Therefore,  priests  facing  accusations  would  be  best  advised 
to  seek  counsel  from  civil  and  canon  lawyers  prior  to  an 
interview  with  chancery  officials. 

Like  mental  health  professionals,  each  priest  should 


consider  obtaining  liability/malpractice  insurance.  The 
diocese/eparchy  will  no  doubt  have  such  insurance.  While 
the  diocese’s  policy  may  contain  a provision  to  assist  a 
priest  should  an  accusation  arise,  it  is  important  for  the 
accused  priest  to  be  aware  that  the  insurance  company  rep- 
resents the  interests  of  its  primary  client — the  diocese.  In 
these  situations,  the  insurance  company  and  its  legal  advi- 
sors may  urge  the  diocese  to  settle  with  the  complainant, 
often  without  consultation  or  agreement  with  the  accused 
priest.  While  some  agreements  may  include  statements 
that  admit  no  culpability  on  the  part  of  the  accused  priest, 
settlements  may  significandy  affect  the  future  ministry  of 
this  priest. 

Implications  for  Bishops 

While  it  appears  that  bishops  are  not  bound  by  codes  of  pas- 
toral conduct  as  are  priests,  the  implementation  of  these 
codes  has  many  implications  for  bishops  and  their  dioce- 
ses/eparchies. Some  implications  are  of  a pastoral  nature, 
while  others  relate  to  the  stewardship  of  diocesan/eparchial 
assets. 

Bishops  are  aware  that  when  priests  violate  civil  and 
criminal  law,  dioceses  are  affected  materially  and  spiritually. 
The  revelations  of  2002  deeply  affected  the  ministry  and 
mental  health  of  priests  as  well  as  of  lay  people.  Depression, 
anger,  discouragement  and  disbelief  were  fairly  common 
responses.  Bishops,  whether  they  had  been  personally 
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involved  in  coverups  of  clergy  misconduct  with  minors  or 
not,  worked  to  restore  credibility.  Concerns  over  the  bish- 
ops’ accountability  for  the  crisis,  or  lack  of  it,  remain  an 
unspoken  issue  for  priests  and  a stridently  discussed  topic 
among  the  laity. 

No  doubt,  bishops  may  believe  the  matter  is  settled,  that 
accountability  has  been  addressed  through  codes  of  pastoral 
conduct  and  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People  and  that  credibility  has  been  restored.  It 
appears,  however,  that  many  people  are  unconvinced. 
Because  of  massive  power  differentials  between  priests  and 
bishops,  priests  lack  a voice  to  critique  or 
comment  on  the  performance  of  a bishop. 

This  power  inequity  was  highlighted  in 
the  inception  of  the  codes  of  pastoral  con- 
duct. Input  from  priests  regarding  the  wis- 
dom of  implementing  codes  of  pastoral 
conduct  was  neither  sought  nor  wanted. 

Perhaps  the  greater  implication  is  that  the 
relationship  between  priest  and  bishop  has 
been  transformed  from  a spiritual  rela- 
tionship to  a potentially  adversarial  rela- 
tionship, in  which  the  priest  is  unable  to 
share  the  greatest  challenges  of  his  minis- 
terial career.  Bishops  should  consider 
whether  they  wish  to  use  pastoral  lan- 
guage that  encourages  priests  to  disclose 
information  to  their  bishops,  when  the 
bishop’s  primary  interest  cannot  be  his 
priests.  When  parishioners  bring  litiga- 
tion against  both  an  individual  priest  and 
the  diocese,  the  bishop  will  seek  to  protect 
the  diocese  from  both  the  accuser  and  the 
priest.  Because  most  priests  have  few 
assets,  the  principle  of  vicarious  liability 
will  come  into  play.  This  principle  allows 
potential  litigants  to  pursue  the  assets  of 
the  diocese  because  they  are  larger  than 
the  individual  priest’s  assets.  This  princi- 
ple notes  that  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  priest  lies  with  the  bishop.  This  is  evi- 
denced in  the  litigation  against  dioceses  as 
a result  of  sexual  misconduct  by  clergy 
with  minors.  While  guilty  priests  have 
been  imprisoned  in  some  cases,  accusers 
have  sought  financial  compensation  for 
their  trauma  from  the  diocese  rather  than 
the  abusive  priest. 

No  Excuse 

Priests  must  now  abide  by  the  specific 
code  of  pastoral  conduct  adopted  by  their 


diocese.  Familiarity  with  that  particular  code  of  pastoral 
conduct  is  critical;  culpability  will  not  be  lessened  because  of 
ignorance  of  a standard  of  care.  Increasingly,  priests  will 
need  to  understand  that  their  ministries  are  tied  to  stan- 
dards of  care  similar  to  those  of  mental  health  professionals. 

Bishops,  too,  will  be  affected  by  the  use  of  codes  of  pas- 
toral conduct.  Just  as  litigation  against  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals has  increased  over  the  past  decade,  the  amount  of 
litigation  directed  against  priests  and  dioceses/eparchies  will 
probably  also  increase,  including  as  grounds  any  infraction 
of  the  code  of  pastoral  conduct.  jgj 
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Lenten  Spirituality 


Forsaken 

The  sixth  in  a series  for  Lent  and  Easter 

BY  PAUL  F.  HARMAN 


ONCE,  WHEN  JESUS  was  in 
Jerusalem,  he  went  to  the  pool 
at  Bethesda,  near  the  Sheep 
Gate.  The  pool  was  reputed  to 
have  curative  powers.  There  was  always  a 
crowd  of  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the  crip- 
pled waiting  in  anticipation  of  the 
moment  when  the  waters  would  be 
“stirred”  to  do  their  healing  work.  If  you 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  the  pool 
at  that  time,  you  might  be  cured.  The 
Gospel  of  John  relates  that  Jesus  came 
upon  a man  (presumably  a paralytic), 
who  had  been  lying  by  the  pool  for 
38  years  without  ever  making  it  into 
the  water.  In  explaining  his  predica- 
ment, the  man  says  to  Jesus,  “I  have 
no  one”  (John  5:7). 

Our  hi-tech  culture  promises 
that  wherever  we  go,  we  will  always 
have  “the  network.”  We  are  led  to 
believe  that  we  will  never  be  com- 
pletely cut  off;  we  will  always  have 
someone  with  whom  we  will  be  able 
to  connect. 

But  in  fact  millions  around  the 
world  and  also  close  to  home  “have 
no  one.”  In  city  shelters  and  refugee 
camps,  makeshift  clinics  and  emer- 
gency rooms,  the  constant  refrain  is: 

“I  have  no  one  to  help  me”;  “I  have 
no  family  or  friends”;  “I  have  no  one 
to  care  for  me.” 

The  parable  of  the  final  judgment 
found  in  Matthew’s  Gospel  offers  a list  of 
people  with  whom  Jesus  readily  chooses  to 
identify  himself:  “I  was  hungry,  I was 
thirsty,  I was  naked,  I was  sick,  I was  in 
prison”  (Matt  25:35  ff).  It  takes  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  add,  “I  was  alone.” 
Having  comforted  the  man  who  was 
alone,  Jesus  soon  becomes  that  man.  Both 
Matthew  and  Mark  report  that  on  the 
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cross  Jesus  uttered  the  words,  “My  God, 
my  God,  why  have  you  forsaken  me?”  Not 
a confession  of  despair,  these  words,  the 
opening  line  of  Psalm  22,-  express  a protest 
against  abandonment.  In  the  garden  of 
Gethsemani,  Jesus  prayed  to  his  Father  to 
take  away  the  cup  of  suffering.  His  prayer 
went  unanswered.  Jesus  turned  to  his  fol- 
lowers for  the  solace  and  support  of  their 
companionship.  They  had  boasted  that 
their  steadfast  loyalty  to  him  could  never 
be  shaken.  Nothing  mattered,  except  to  be 


with  him.  Yet  in  the  garden,  they  were 
asleep.  Upon  his  arrest,  they  fled  for  their 
lives — even  Peter. 

So  on  Good  Friday  the  church  prays 
Psalm  88,  an  unrelenting  complaint  about 
God’s  inexplicable  absence.  Its  closing  line 
is  haunting:  “Companion  and  neighbor 
you  have  taken  away:  my  only  friend  is 
darkness”  (Ps  88:18). 

The  observance  of  the  Easter  tridu- 
um,  from  Holy  Thursday  through  Easter 
Sunday  evening,  is  not  for  the  faint  of 
heart.  The  somber  ritual  and  the  recital  of 
bits  of  Scripture  are  the  easy  part;  we  can 


choose  to  be  comfortable  observers  on 
the  perimeter  of  the  circle.  But  if  we  dare 
to  let  go  of  the  small  comforts  of  religion 
on  the  fringes  and  move  closer  to  the 
blazing  furnace  at  the  center,  holding 
ourselves  accountable  for  our  particular 
roles  as  would-be  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
we  will  need  courage.  As  Jesus’  followers 
remembered  it  afterward,  in  their  telling 
and  re-telling  of  the  story,  Jesus  had 
pointed  out  to  them  more  than  once  the 
consequences  of  accepting  his  call  to  dis- 
cipleship.  “If  anyone  would  come  after 
me,  he  must  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me.”  The  decision 
was  theirs.  But  “if’  they  chose  to  be 
his  companions,  they  could  expect  to 
suffer  much.  As  the  German  theolo- 
gian Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  wrote  in  The 
CostofDiscipleship  (1937),  “Whenjesus 
bids  a man  come,  he  bids  him  come 
and  die.” 

Frequently  in  prayer  we  find  we 
are  the  ones  asking  the  questions, 
making  requests.  Yet  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus  crucified,  we  begin  to  realize 
that  prayer  is  not  only  a matter  of  the 
questions  we  want  to  put  to  God,  but 
the  questions  God  has  for  us.  Do  we 
really  want  to  be  in  Jesus’  company? 
Do  we  want  to  stay  or  run  away? 

Before  us  these  days  is  the  mys- 
tery of  love  that  suffers,  and  suffers 
for  us.  As  Christians  we  believe  that  the 
embodiment  of  God’s  love  is  Jesus  on  the 
cross.  We  contemplate  Jesus  forsaken,  in 
awe  that  love  is  willing  to  endure  all 
things  for  the  sake  of  ourselves.  The  poet 
Samuel  Crossman,  in  verses  that  are  often 
sung  during  the  Easter  triduum,  express- 
es some  of  the  wonder  we  come  to  know 
as  disciples: 

My  song  is  love  unknown , 

My  Savior’s  love  for  me, 

Love  to  the  loveless  shown 

That  they  might  lovely  be.  Cl 
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One  of  my  strongest  primal  memories  is 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  As  far  back 
as  I can  remember,  they  were  as  present 
and  as  taken-for-granted  as  the  Austin 
Boulevard  Bus,  the  Lake  Street  L and 
Pedersen’s  Ice  Cream  Store. 
Commodore  Barry  Council,  of  which 
my  father  was  a member  and  once  Grand 
Knight,  was  a major  reality  throughout 
my  youth  and  beyond. 

My  father  and  mother  had  met  at 
the  council's  “country  club”  (summer 
camp)  in  Twin  Lakes,  Wis.  Our  family 
spent  summers  there  from  the  earliest 
years  in  my  life — and  glorious  years  they 
were,  lasting  well  into  my  middle  years 
of  grammar  school.  I remember  running 
down  to  the  lake  right  away  and  have 
many  photos  that  captured  those  times. 
(My  sister  argues  that  memories  of  those 
days  at  the  lake  permeate  my  novels.) 

The  council  chaplain  officiated  at  my 
parents’  wedding  and  later  vetted  (gen- 
dy)  my  vocation  to  the  priesthood,  and 
he  said  my  father’s  funeral  Mass.  My 
father  was  the  manager  of  Barry’s  Indoor 
Baseball  team  (Chicago  16-inch  softball 
played  in  cracker-box  K of  C gyms)  and 
also  right  shortstop.  That  position  was 
later  called  short  center  fielder  when  the 
game  moved  outside,  and  it  became 
Chicago  softball.  He  also  edited  an 
annual  softball  handbook  (he  wrote  too 
much).  George  Halas,  of  Chicago  Bear 
fame,  was  the  pitcher  of  that  champi- 
onship team  and  later  provided  us  with 
free  passes  to  Bears  games. 

My  father  also  spent  many  a night  at 
the  clubhouse  at  Washington  Blvd.  and 
Francisco,  straightening  out  accounting 
messes.  In  addition,  he  was  the  council’s 
point  man  on  helping  priests  who  were 
inclined  to  take  too  much  of  the  drink.  I 
joined  Barry  after  I was  ordained  but 


never  made  a meeting  because  my  first 
assignment  was  on  the  far  south  side  and 
the  council  had  moved  to  the  western 
suburbs. 

The  Knights,  I would  often  hear, 
were  a “conservative”  group,  news  that 
would  have  surprised  my  New  Deal 
Democrat  dad — and  the  rest  of  us,  even 
to  the  third  generation.  They  were,  it 
seemed  to  me,  then  and  now,  a Catholic 
fraternal  organization.  And  like  similar 
organizations  across  religious  lines,  they 
were  not  inclined  to  radicalism,  though 
they  included  in  my  father’s  time  many 
dedicated  union  members.  Today  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  is  also  a vast  insur- 
ance network,  using  income  from  invest- 
ments to  do  good  works.  This  includes, 
for  example,  providing  the  hardware  for 
Vatican  television  (which  performed  so 
brilliantly  during  the  most  recent  con- 
clave). 

It  is  against  such  a background  that  I 
read  Parish  Priest,  a well-researched  and 
fascinating  biography  of  the  Rev. 
Michael  McGivney,  the  Connecticut- 
born  founder  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  I hoped  that  I could  read  the 
book  without  disillusion  because  it  deals 
with  something  that  was  so  important  to 
my  father  and,  through  him,  to  me.  And 
I did. 

Michael  McGivney  (1852-90)  was  a 
popular,  hard-working  parish  priest,  typ- 
ical of  many  parish  priests  who  served 
immigrant  populations  in  the  United 
States  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Full  of  energy  and  zeal,  some  of 
these  men  lived  short  lives.  Only  38  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  McGivney  had 
worn  himself  out  by  his  work  and  had  lit- 
tle resistance  to  attacks  of  the  flu  and 
pneumonia.  Such  an  end  was  not  unusu- 
al for  priests  and  religious  in  those  days. 
All  eight  of  the  first  Mercy  Sisters  in 
Chicago  died  within  a decade  of  their 
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arrival  from  Pittsburgh.  The  average  age 
at  death  of  19th-century  priests  in 
Chicago  was  36. 

In  the  midst  of  his  work  in  the 
Hartford  Diocese  as  curate  and  then  as 
pastor,  paying  off  debt,  organizing  the- 
atricals and  sports,  administering  parish 
fairs,  charming  young  and  old  alike, 
instructing  youth,  visiting  the  sick  and 
burying  the  dead,  McGivney  founded  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  29.  He  was  so  young  that  if  he  had  been 
a parish  priest  in  the  Chicago  of  the 
1950’s,  he  would  have  been  forbidden  to 


own  a car,  to  drink  alcohol  or  to  stay  out 
after  1 1 p.m.  The  Knights  at  their  very 
beginning  were  little  more  than  a burial 
society,  committed  to  providing  funeral 
benefits  and  some  extra  money  for  the 
family  of  the  bereaved. 

Father  McGivney,  troubled  that 
many  young  families  of  immigrant  work- 
ers were  plunged  into  penury  by  the 
early  death  of  the  family’s  wage  earner, 
understood  the  temptation  to  join  the 
Elks  or  the  Odd  Fellows  or,  much  worse, 
the  Masons  to  protect  a family  against 
sudden  death.  He  asked  a very  simple 


question:  Why  could  there  not  be  a 
Catholic  lay  fraternal  organization,  with 
a touch  of  secrecy  perhaps,  but  accept- 
able to  the  church? 

Some  of  the  priests  in  the  Hartford 
Diocese  complained,  as  priests  do,  that 
this  young  priest  had  a lot  of  nerve  to 
make  such  an  outrageous  proposal.  But 
the  bishop  supported  him  and  the 
Knights  were  established,  with  only  a 
handful  of  members.  They  grew  rapidly, 
however,  because  they  served  a deeply 
felt  need  among  immigrant  families. 
Father  McGivney  withdrew  from  an 
active  role  (save  as  chaplain)  when  the 
organization  was  a success  and  devoted 
his  time  to  the  parish,  a parish  priest  of 
whom  all  the  rest  of  us  have  reason  to  be 
proud. 

By  1922,  when  my  father  was  at  the 
peak  of  his  activities  in  Barry  Council, 
there  were  800,000  Knights,  one  thousand 
of  them  in  Barry.  There  are  now  over  1.7 
million  members  and  1.3  million  premi- 
um-paid insurance  policies,  as  well  as 
annuities  and  long-term  care  policies. 
Catholic  men  now  have  access  to  other 
insurance  resources,  and  the  Knights  are 
no  longer  the  only  source  of  protection  for 
poor  families  faced  with  sudden  death. 
That  they  remain  a popular  source  of 
insurance,  though,  bespeaks  their  contin- 
ued influence. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the 
Knights,  however,  came  in  the  years 
before  the  Great  Depression  and  the  rise 
of  unions.  During  this  time  they  offered 
working-class  immigrant  families  a way 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  financial 
crisis  after  a death.  Father  McGivney’s 
courageous  ingenuity,  as  Parish  Priest 
amply  demonstrates,  made  a huge  contri- 
bution to  the  economic  security  of  poor 
immigrants.  Not  until  reading  the  book 
did  I learn  just  how  central  was  the  insur- 
ance function  of  the  Knights.  That  which 
was  an  important  contribution  to  my 
family  history — the  social  and  athletic 
programs  of  this  fraternal  order — was, 
for  me  and  my  own  fife  experience,  a 
happy  bonus. 

There  is  a cause  for  McGivney’s  can- 
onization proceeding  in  Rome.  He  could 
be  the  first  native-born  American  parish 
priest  to  be  declared  a saint.  He  deserves  it 
for  many  reasons.  Father  Michael 
McGivney,  briefly  put,  is  indeed  a model 
to  all  of  us.  Andrew  Greeley 
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The  Mission  and  Ministry  division  of  Gannon  University  takes  the  lead 
in  promoting  the  Catholic  identity  of  the  University,  one  of  the  seven 
goals  of  the  current  Strategic  Plan.  Gannon  is  committed  to 
implementing  the  vision  of  a Catholic  university  as  expressed  in  Ex 
corde  Ecclesiae,  in  particular,  the  "commitment  to  create  a campus 
culture  and  environment  that  is  expressive  and  supportive  of  a Catholic 
way  of  life,"  and  the  "commitment  to  serve  others,  particularly  the 
poor,  underprivileged  and  vulnerable  members  of  society."  (The 
Application  of  Ex  corde  Ecclesiae  for  the  United  States,  Part  I,  #7)  The 
division  has  the  opportunity  to  fill  three  positions  to  strengthen  student 
learning  and  student  life  in  keeping  with  this  strategic  goal  and  vision: 
THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SERVICE  LEARNING  is  the  principal 
resource  and  advocate  of  service  learning  in  the  University.  The 
Director  collaborates  with  faculty,  community  partners  and  the  Center 
for  Social  Concerns  to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  service 
learning  in  the  liberal  studies  core  curriculum  as  well  as  the 
professional  curricula.  The  Director  reports  directly  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Mission  and  Ministry,  and  has  the  opportunity  for  faculty 
status  depending  on  academic  credentials. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENTER  FOR  SOCIAL  CONCERNS 
reports  to  the  University  Chaplain  and  partners  with  the  Director  of 
Campus  Ministry  to  achieve  the  mission  of  the  Office  of  Chaplain  while 
undertaking  the  specific  work  of  the  Center,  including:  creating  a student 
culture  of  service  and  citizenship  as  integral  to  a Gannon  education  in 
collaboration  with  the  Director  of  Service  Learning;  highlighting  Catholic 
Social  Teaching  and  its  perennial  themes  of  peace,  justice,  charity  and 
dignity  of  human  beings;  and  developing  thoughtful  student  leaders  by 
facilitating  reflective  and  critical  thinking  on  concerns  of  society. 

THE  RESIDENT  CAMPUS  MINISTER/ ASSOCIATE  CAMPUS 
MINISTER  reports  to  the  Director  of  Campus  Ministry  in  achieving  the 
ission  of  the  Office  of  Chaplain  and  partners  with  Student  Living  in 
implementing  the  University’s  mission  in  the  holistic  development  of 
students.  The  Associate  Campus  Minister  will  live  in  a first  year  residence 
hall  and  provide  spiritual  programming  in  areas  of  prayer  services,  social 
justice,  community  service,  outreach  and  evangelization,  relying  on  the 
document  Empowered  by  the  Spirit  (USCCB)  for  guiding  principles. 
Additional  information  for  each  position  may  be  found  at: 
w w w.  gannon.  edu/jobpost  s 
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In  his  justly  celebrated  How  to  Read  a Poem 
and  Fall  in  Love  With  Poetry  (1999), 
Edward  Hirsch  becomes  both  teacher  and 
enthusiast.  We  encounter  a man  at  once 
passionate  and  informed,  his  writing  as 
infectious  as  it  is  instructive.  In  his  new 
release,  Poet's  Choice , Hirsch  remains  much 
the  same  enthusiast,  much  the  same  writ- 
er of  the  apt  summation,  the  memorable 
insight,  but  now  less  explicidy  the  teacher 
and  more,  with  the  reader,  a partner  in 
delight. 

Shortly  after  9/11,  Hirsch  began  writ- 
ing a column  for  the  Washington  Post 
Book  World  called  The  Poet’s  Choice.  “It 
was  clear  from  the  powerful  response  of 
readers,”  he  says,  “that  poetry  sustains  us 
in  hard  times.”  This  book  is  a collection  of 
130  essays  garnered  from  that  column, 
dealing  mainly  with  20th-century  and 
contemporary  poets  representing  many 
regions  of  the  globe,  the  first  half  dedicat- 
ed to  world  poets,  the  second  to  American. 
While  these  brief  essays  deal  mostly  with 
individual  poets,  Hirsch  also  addresses  a 
range  of  unusual  and  provocative  topics — 
the  Mother  as  Poet;  Suffering;  Sleep  and 
Poetry;  Women  and  War;  The  Irish 
Bardic  Order;  Christmas  Poems;  and 
Poetry  and  Painting,  to  name  a few.  A 
number  of  essays  touch  as  well  on  the  craft 
and  nature  of  poetry  itself:  the  poet  as 
maker,  self-naming  in  poetry,  the  “imita- 
tion” (a  distinctive  spinoff  from  transla- 
tion), the  American  prose-poem,  charms, 
riddles  and  more. 

Beyond  its  impressive  array  and  geo- 
graphical range  of  modem  poets,  well 
known  and  obscure,  Poet's  Choice  abounds 
with  passages  from  Sappho  and  Caedmon 
to  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  and  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke;  with  critical  notes  from 
Aristotle  to  Harold  Bloom;  with  relevant 
biographical  anecdotes;  and  with  selec- 
tions that  demonstrate  his  preference  for 
“a  poetry  of  radical  directness,  intense 
intellect,  and  deep  emotional  clarity.” 

Poet's  Choice  is,  in  some  ways,  much  less 
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orderly  than  How  to  Read  a Poem.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a closely  argued  study  of 
Eastern  European  poetry,  an  in-depth 
comparison  of  Western  and  Asian  poets  or 
an  extended  meditation  on  Holocaust 
poetry,  this  will  not  be  your  book,  even 
though  Hirsch  may  touch  on  all  these  sub- 
jects. Poet’s  Choice  is,  rather,  a literary  pub 
crawl  in  the  company  of  a man  who  has 
read  widely,  whose  familiarity  with  both 
the  Western  canon  and  other  traditions  is 
impressive  and  judiciously  employed,  and 
whose  writing  is  lucid  and  intimate.  “My 
idea,”  he  explains  in  his  introduction,  “is  to 
help  unveil  [these  poems],  to  explain  their 


sometimes  challenging  formal  devices,  and 
to  provide  a context  for  reading  them, 
whether  biographical,  literary,  or  histori- 
cal.” 

Certain  themes,  to  be  sure,  are  espe- 
cially important  to  Hirsch  and  recur 
throughout:  the  rootlessness  of  the 
numerous  displaced  populations  of  our 
times;  the  spiritual  emptiness  of  a materi- 
alistic age;  the  almost  otherworldly  nature 
of  poetry  as  it  eschews  rational  satisfac- 
tions for  the  more  visceral  effects  of  aes- 
thetic form;  the  extraordinary  attention  to 
the  physical  world  that  marks  so  much 
good  poetry;  the  various  forms  of 


humor — ironic,  cynical,  playful — that 
respond  to  the  madness  of  a nuclear 
world.  In  his  presentation  of  over  150 
poets,  Hirsch  elucidates  these  themes  so 
free  of  pedantry  and  jargon,  and  so  com- 
pelling in  his  enthusiasm,  that  many  read- 
ers may  find  themselves  riding  his  comet. 

A few  excerpts  may  give  a sense  of  the 
whole.  In  his  introduction,  Hirsch  conveys 
the  timelessness  of  poetry,  its  antiquity  and 
contemporary  relevance,  and  his  sense  of 
its  absolute  necessity:  “Poetry  is  as  ancient 
as  the  drawing  of  a horse  at  Lascaux,  or  an 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  and  yet  it  also  feels 
especially  relevant  to  a post-9/1 1 world,  a 
world  characterized  by  disaffection  and 
materialism,  a world  alienated  from  art.” 
And  further  on,  “The  poems  in  the  inter- 
national section. . .come  to  us  bursting  with 
news.  Many  of  the  speakers  have  been  ini- 
tiated into  the  apocalyptic  fires  of  history 
in  ways  that  Americans  have  only  recently 
come  to  understand. . . .” 

Hirsch,  adverting  to  “the  dire  conse- 
quences of  absolute  cultural  dislocation,” 
gives  us  Giuseppi  Ungaretti’s  poem  com- 
memorating the  death  of  Mohammed 
Sceab,  “a  suicide/  because  he  had  no 
homeland/  left....”  Especially  trenchant 
are  the  lines,  “He  rests/  in  the  graveyard  at 
Ivry/  a suburb  that  always/  seems/  like  the 
day / a fair  breaks  down. ...”  How  powerful 
an  image  for  a world  which  must  have 
seemed  so  spiritually  bleak  and  culturally 
insubstantial  to  this  young  Arab  poet  lost 
in  the  war- tom  France  of  1916.  In  his  essay 
on  Nelly  Sachs,  a Jewess  who  escaped  the 
Holocaust  but  not  its  horror,  Hirsch  says 
that  this  later  Nobelist’s  poems  “formulat- 
ed a brave  and  unnerving  lyric  response  to 
the  unbearable  catastrophe  of  the 
Holocaust,”  and  cites  her  assertion,  “my 
metaphors  are  my  wounds.” 

Another  theme  sacred  to  Hirsch  is  per- 
sistence in  praise,  the  triumph  of  the  soul 
drawn  on  the  rack  of  prolonged  war  and 
emerging  stubbornly  with  gratitude  for 
life.  He  gives  us  these  lines  from  the 
Vietnamese  poet,  Lam  Thi  My  Da:  “Last 
night  a bomb  exploded  on  the  veranda/ 
But  sounds  of  birds  sweeten  the  earth  this 
morning./ 1 hear  the  fragrant  trees,  look  in 
the  garden,/  Find  two  silent  clusters  of  ripe 
guavas.”  Lastly,  note  the  exotic  straight 
talk  of  this  1 5th-century  Aztec  (!)  poem:  “I 
Nezahualcoytal  ask  it — / You  live  on  this 
earth?/  No,  not  forever/  Only  a short 
time./  Be  jade.  Jade  breaks./  Be  gold.  Gold 
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tears  away./  The  broad  plumes  of  the  quet- 
zal unravel./  No,  not  forever./  Only  a short 
time.” 

I found  enormous  pleasure  in  Edward 
Hirsch’s  desultory  ramble  through  the 
albums  of  his  delight — desultory,  but 
every  inch  of  this  ramble  an  affirmation  of 

poetry.  John  Savant 
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A Novel 
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There  is  a master  of  American  letters 
working  in  our  midst  today  of  whom  not 
many  readers  are  aware.  For  more  than  23 
years,  the  novelist  Stephen  Wright  has 
written  uncompromisingly  and  astutely 
about  America  in  meticulously  crafted 
prose  and  witty,  realistic  dialogue  that 
reflects  the  spiritual  wanderlust  and  moral 
vacuity  afflicting  this  country. 
Unfortunately,  though  critically  lauded, 
Wright  has  never  been  embraced  by  the 
general  reading  public. 

His  earlier  novels — Meditations  in 
Green  (1983),  M31:  A Family  Romance 
(1988)  and  the  remarkable  Going  Native 
(1994) — are  all  imbued  with  the  qualities 
of  fierceness  and  brutal  honesty.  Wright’s 
books  are  violent  without  being  gratuitous, 
terrifying  without  being  cheap.  They  hit 
hard. 

Now,  after  12  years,  this  gifted  novel- 
ist has  resurfaced  with  a vengeance,  this 
time  confronting  the  Civil  War  era.  The 
dazzling,  vigorous  prose  in  this  novel  is  the 
successful  result  of  a determined  pursuit  of 
the  writer’s  art.  In  The  Amalgamation  Polka , 
Stephen  Wright  has  achieved  something 
equal  to  the  finer  novels  of  such  literary 
titans  as  Herman  Melville,  William 
Faulkner  and  Toni  Morrison. 

The  new  novel  tells  the  story  of 
Liberty  Fish,  the  only  son  of  white  aboli- 
tionists living  in  New  York  in  a time  when 
“the  dreams  of  the  Republic  were  dark  and 
troubling.”  Raised  by  parents  who  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  free- 


dom, Liberty  is  taught  to  look  upon  slavery 
as  unjust  and  inhumane.  He  grows  accus- 
tomed to  encounters  with  complete 
strangers  who  wander  in  and  out  of  his 
home  on  their  travels  through  the 
Underground  Railroad. 

Liberty’s  mother,  Roxana,  was  herself 
raised  in  South  Carolina  by  slave-holding 
parents.  She  relates  the  story  of  her 
upbringing  and  her  eventual  separation 
from  her  mother  and  father  in  detail  while 
he  is  still  a child.  The  story  haunts  Liberty 
until  his  destiny  puts  him  in  a position  to 
confront  this  troubling  history. 

Compelled  by  his  youthful  witnessing 


of  his  parents’  activism  and  his  own  color- 
ful experiences  with  a gallery  of  offbeat 
characters,  Liberty  signs  up  for  the  Union 
cause  almost  immediately  when  the  Civil 
War  finally  erupts.  Before  long  the  young 
man  finds  himself  on  the  battlefield,  where 
“all  the  sermons  and  arguments  he  had 
heard  throughout  his  short  fife  on  the  evils 
of  chained  servitude  had  come  down  to 
this:  a mad  charge  through  a cloud  of 
dense,  choking  smoke  into  the  very  barrels 
of  the  slavocracy.” 

Liberty  is  exposed  quickly  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  described  by  Wright  vividly 
and  without  compromise.  But  when  he  sees 
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these  horrors  being  translated  into  acts  of 
atrocity  against  innocent  noncombatants, 
the  cause  loses  its  hold  on  him.  Finding 
himself  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  besieged 
South,  Liberty  deserts  the  army  and  sets  off 
in  search  of  the  grandparents  he  has  never 
known. 

The  remainder  of  the  novel  tells  of 
Liberty’s  journey  to  locate  and  confront 
his  mother’s  parents.  What  he  finds  is  an 
elderly  couple  corrupted  beyond  salva- 
tion. 

Liberty’s  grandmother  is  a withered, 
frail,  stubborn  woman  whose  callousness 
and  racism  have  cost  her  the  love  of  her 


children  and  left  her  a mere  husk  of  a 
human  being.  His  grandfather,  Will 
Maury,  a doctor  and  self-proclaimed 
philosopher  who  twists  the  Christian 
Bible  to  support  his  stunning  bigotry, 
considers  the  entire  black  race  a “per- 
plexing obstacle  to  the  soul’s  attainment 
of  the  harmonious  and  the  good.”  He 
perpetrates  vicious  experiments  against 
his  black  slaves,  many  of  whom  are  his 
own  offspring. 

Liberty’s  purpose  in  seeking  his 
grandparents  seems  to  be  to  orchestrate  a 
reunion  of  the  branches  of  his  family — an 
amalgamation.  Yet  as  Liberty  becomes 


aware  of  his  grandfather’s  despicable  atti- 
tudes and  his  deplorable  attempts  to 
accomplish  a “divine  plan”  on  earth,  he 
realizes  that  ultimately  no  reconciliation 
is  possible.  In  a key  passage,  he  eloquent- 
ly communicates  his  fundamental  differ- 
ence with  his  grandfather  to  an  outside 
observer  who  has  inquired  after  Liberty’s 
own  racial  heritage: 

Blood  flows  across  time  like 
water,  going  where  it  wants, 
when  it  wants,  without  respect  to 
boundaries  geographical,  physi- 
cal or  social.  Tributaries  con- 
verge, branch,  re-converge  in  a 
pattern  that  may  not  be  so  ran- 
dom as  it  appears.  Life,  I suppose, 
and  ultimately  it  makes  mongrels 
of  us  all. 

This  bold  novel  is  a startling,  vivid 
examination  of  the  scourge  of  slavery  and 
the  lingering  viciousness  and  absurdity  of 
racial  injustice.  Wright’s  previous  novels, 
all  set  in  contemporary  times,  examine 
American  culture  and  the  underlying 
forces  and  attitudes  that  conspire  against 
its  grand  designs.  The  Amalgamation 
Polka  extends  that  examination  in  a his- 
torical context,  pursuing  it  further,  all  the 
way  back  to  the  foundational  concepts  of 
freedom,  equality  and,  yes,  liberty. 

There  are  some  flaws.  After  Liberty 
experiences  the  nightmare  of  combat,  his 
pursuit  of  and  patient  coexistence  with 
his  grandparents  slows  the  pace  of  the 
novel  at  times.  His  obvious  conflict  over 
how  to  handle  his  relations  leads  to 
numerous  long  dialogues  with  his  grand- 
father, some  of  which  seem  forced.  And 
some  readers  may  tire  of  Wright’s  exten- 
sive, fluid  passages  filled  with  effusive  and 
sometimes  arcane  turns  of  phrase,  fash- 
ioned after  a 19th-century  template. 

Yet  these  are  mere  quibbles,  and  the 
rewards  this  novel  offers  to  readers  thirst- 
ing for  a more  emotionally  potent  and 
emphatically  relevant  brand  of  fiction  far 
outweigh  them.  As  far  and  as  high  as  this 
book  dares  to  reach,  some  shortcomings 
seem  inevitable,  but  Wright  has  taken  on 
old  questions  with  bold  language  and  a 
powerfully  harnessed  literary  gift.  It  is 
time  for  the  reading  public  to  reap  the 
considerable  cultural  benefits  of  having 
such  a talented  artist  focusing  his  atten- 
tion on  our  country.  Jude  Joseph  Lovell 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Forum 

ART  AND  SPIRITUALITY  FORUM.  “Inspire”:  artists 
in  conversation  about  their  sources  of  inspiration, 
May  21,  Wisdom  House,  Litchfield,  Conn, 
i www.wisdomhouse.org/programs@wisdom- 
house.org;  e-mail:  rgreco@wisdomhouse.org; 
Web  site:  www.wisdomhouse.org. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Christ  the 
i Redeemer  Catholic  Church,  a suburban  diverse 
| parish  in  northern  Virginia  seeks  a person  to 
I direct  our  elementary  and  junior  high  school  reli- 
gious education  program,  which  includes  plan- 
ning, recruiting  and  formation  of  catechists. 
Additionally,  the  director  has  primary  responsibil- 
; ity  for  religious  initiation  and  sacramental  prepa- 
\ ration.  Qualifications:  graduate  degree  in  theolo- 
; gy  or  religious  studies,  Spanish  language  skills  a 
j plus.  Send  your  resume  to:  Christ  the  Redeemer 
Catholic  Church,  46833  Harry  Byrd  Highway, 
Sterling,  VA  20164. 

PRINCIPAL.  Alount  Saint  Joseph  Academy,  locat- 
ed in  Rudand,  Vt.,  is  seeking  a Principal  to  begin 
July  1,  2006.  This  interparochial  high  school 
serves  a student  body  of  155,  is  accredited  by  the 
| State  of  Vermont.  Candidates  must  be  practicing 
Catholics,  committed  to  the  development  of  a 
j Christian  spirit  and  a Catholic  community  of  faith 
within  the  school,  and  committed  to  the  highest 
standards  of  teaching  and  learning.  Candidates 
; should  have  an  advanced  degree  with  at  least  18 
i hours  in  educational  administration  and  supervi- 
sion or  be  in  the  process,  have  a minimum  of  five 
; years  experience  at  a Catholic  secondary  school. 
More  information  about  the  school:  www.msjver- 
mont.org.  Applicants  must  provide  a cover  letter, 
a professional  resume,  transcripts  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  specifically  addressing  quali- 
j fications  for  the  position.  Contact:  Catholic 
■ Schools  Office,  351  North  Avenue,  Burlington, 
VT  05401;  Fax:  (802)  860-0451,  Ph:  (802)  658- 
6110,  ext.  200;  e-mail:  schools@vermont- 
j catholic.org;  Web  site:  www.vermontcatho- 
: hc.org/CathohcSchools. 

SANTA  CLARA  UNIVERSITY  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  ASSOCIATE 
CAMPUS  MINISTER/DIRECTOR  OF  RESI- 
DENT MINISTRY.  The  Associate  Campus 
Minister/Director  of  Resident  Ministry  will  be 


responsible  for  the  development  and  delivery  of 
vocational  programming  within  campus  ministry 
and  within  the  university’s  residential  learning 
communities,  as  well  as  the  selection,  direction 
and  spiritual  formation  of  resident  ministers. 
Applications  are  encouraged  from  those  with  an 
advanced  degree  in  theology,  a background  in 
Ignatian  spirituality,  an  understanding  of  retreat 
design,  and  leadership  experience  in  university 
residence.  E-mail:  mcolyer@scu.edu;  Web  site: 
www.scu.edu/jobs. 

Programs 

SOURCE  AT  THE  CENTER:  Aug.  20-Sept.  2,  2006. 
A two-week  intensive  program  for  spiritual 
directors  who  have  not  completed  formal  train- 
ing or  trained  spiritual  directors  seeking  to 
renew  themselves  in  the  ministry.  For  informa- 
tion contact:  Margaret  Scharf,  O.P.,  Center  for 
Spiritual  Development,  434  S.  Batavia  Street, 
Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744-3175 
x44 1 5 ; Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail: 

mscharf@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour  from 
NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats,  ask 
for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web  site: 
bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Triduum 
Retreat  with  James  Coughlin,  S.J.  Begins  with 
Holy  Thursday  agape  at  6:30,  concludes  with 


Easter  Sunday  liturgy  at  10.  Seventy-eight  beauti- 
ful, peaceful  acres,  one  hour  from  Port  Authority,  j 
New  York  City.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  e-mail: 
info@bethanyspiritualitycenter.org;  Web  site: ; 
www.bethanyspirimahtycenter.org. 

Sabbatical 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Design  your 
own  sabbatical  time  at  Bethany,  78  beautiful  acres  I 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  Select  from 
among  a variety  of  retreats,  guided  reading  cours-  j 
es,  spiritual  direction,  special  occasional  pro-  j 
grams,  or  simply  take  quiet  time  of  your  own.  Ask  i 
for  a descriptive  brochure  and  application.  (845)  j 
460-3061;  e-mail:  info@bethanyspiritualitycen- 
ter.org;  Web  site:  www.bethanyspiritualitycen-  i 
ter.org. 
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by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America, 
106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not 
accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa 
accepted.  For  more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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Letters 


Slowly  But  Surely 

I read  with  interest  your  editorial 
about  the  Cardinal  Newman  Society, 
“Measuring  Catholic  Identity”  (3/27). 
That  organization  does  not  seem  to 
recognize  the  irony  of  choosing  as 
their  patron  a holy  priest  who  himself 
was  the  subject  of  much  vilification 
and  animus  by  persons  not  unlike 
those  who  make  up  the  current  mem- 
bership of  that  organization. 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  they 
rename  themselves  as  the  Msgr. 

George  Talbot  Society.  Talbot,  like 
Newman  a convert  from  Anglicanism, 
was  a domestic  prelate  to  Pope  Pius  IX 
for  nearly  two  decades  and,  in  that 
capacity,  besmirched  Newman’s  repu- 
tation in  the  papal  household,  accusing 
him  (falsely)  of  being  a supporter  of 
Garibaldi,  thwarting  Newman’s  desire 
for  a Catholic  College  at  Oxford,  pic- 
turing him  as  being  disloyal  to  papal 
authority  and  calling  him  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  Europe.  He  served 
as  the  Vatican  agent  of  those  in 
England  who  had  no  love  for 
Newman,  especially  Cardinal  Henry 
Edward  Manning.  Talbot,  if  he  is 
remembered  at  all  today,  is  remem- 
bered as  the  one  who  said  that  the 
laity’s  role  in  the  church  was  “to  hunt, 
to  shoot,  to  entertain.” 

Providence,  however,  works  slowly 
but  surely.  Talbot  had  a mental  break- 
down and  ended  his  days  in  an  asylum 
near  Paris.  Newman  eventually  became 
a cardinal  and  is  now  on  the  way  to 
canonization.  For  all  that,  it  is  terribly 
sad  to  see  Newman’s  name  associated 
with  such  persons,  who  are  not  at  all 
unlike  those  who  served  as  watchdogs 


of  Orthodoxy  against  Newman  in  the 
19th  century. 

Lawrence  S.  Cunningham 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

For  the  Better 

Thank  you  for  “Bringing  Back  Charity” 
(3/13),  by  Richard  Ryscavage,  S.J.  The 
following  observation  may  seem  mun- 
dane, but  it  is  something  that  a great 
many  people  in  our  fortunate,  affluent 
country,  including  many  of  the  clergy, 
as  yet  do  not  realize.  The  American 
dollar  goes  a very  long  way  in  the  third 
world  and  can  do  wonders  there.  For 
the  equivalent  of  only  $105,  a pedal- 
powered  sewing  machine  can  be  bought 
in  Eritrea,  providing  an  Eritrean  war  or 
AIDS  widow  with  a means  to  support 
her  family.  A similar  amount  can  buy  a 
milk  cow  for  a desperate  low-caste  head 
of  household  in  India,  providing 
him/her  with  a similar  means  of 
income.  In  Latin  America  $240  ($20  a 
month)  helps  provide  tuition,  books,  a 
uniform  and  sometimes  even  food  for  a 
needy  child  for  an  entire  year. 

If  you  can  help,  yes,  it  is  your  prob- 
lem. No,  you  can’t  help  everyone,  but 
help  all  that  you  can.  And  yes,  if  you  use 
your  brain  and  do  a little  investigating 
before  giving,  the  money  does  get  to 
where  it  is  intended  and  will  become  a 
godsend  in  changing  some  desperate 
person’s  fife  for  the  better.  I believe  that 
God  smiles  on  this  much  more  than  he 
does  on  $75,000  baptismal  fonts. 

Christopher  X.  O'Connor 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Dignity  and  Rights 

Thank  you  for  the  commentaries  on 


magazine  has  doubled  in  size  to  become 
an  even  better  resource  for  parish 
leaders  and  all  who  love  the  liturgy.  Pastors,  parish 
staffs,  liturgy  committees,  catechists,  musicians, 
architects,  and  everyone  seeking  to  Learn  more 
about  the  Liturgy  will  find  this  resource  valuable. 

Subscribe  today! 

1 YEAR  (6  ISSUES):  SI  8 ($25  outside  U.S.) 

2 YEARS  (12  ISSUES):  $34  ($45  outside  U.S.) 
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Deus  Caritas  Est  in  the  March  13,  2006, 
issue  of  America.  Each  commentator 
was  respectful  and  shared  observations 
from  his  or  her  individual  perspective. 
$ince  the  encyclical  was  addressed  to 
more  than  bishops,  priests,  deacons  and 
men  and  women  religious,  may  I share 
some  observations  as  a member  of  the 
lay  faithful? 

There  will  always  be  natural  disas- 
ters, pandemics  and  epidemics  that  will 
require  that  people  of  faith  respond 
with  charity.  But  where  the  people  are 
oppressed  by  injustice,  the  suffering  is 
greatest.  We  have  but  to  look  at  our 
experience  with  the  Katrina  devasta- 
tion. It  was  in  New  Orleans’s  Ninth 
Ward  that  the  people  suffered  the 
most.  Yes,  $enator  Trent  Lott  of 
Mississippi  lost  his  ancestral  home;  but 
$enator  Lott  was  not  then  homeless. 

He  had  other  homes  in  which  to  sleep. 

World  health  experts  tell  us  that 
tuberculosis  is  a good  marker  of  where 
poverty  is.  It  is  even  more  true  where 
tuberculosis  crushes  the  breadwinner 
for  want  of  $15  in  effective  medication, 
treatment  easily  available  to  the  moder- 
ately well-to-do. 

“The  church’s  social  teaching 
argues  on  the  basis  of  reasoning  and 
natural  law....  It  recognizes  that  it  is  not 
the  church’s  responsibility  to  make  the 
teaching  prevail  in  political  fife.”  This 
is  troubling.  If  we  substitute  “life 
issues”  for  “social”  in  that  statement, 
we  see  the  church  actively  seeking  to 
make  that  teaching  prevail  in  political 
fife.  Why  should  the  church  not  do  so 
for  social  justice? 

Perhaps  emphasizing  the  “splen- 
dor” of  the  church’s  charitable  activity 
blinds  us  to  the  effect  of  power  and 
special  interest. 

We  can  give  a person  a fish  and 
they  will  eat  that  day;  or  we  can  insist 
on  their  dignity  and  rights,  and  they 
will  eat  every  day. 

Larry  Donohue,  M.D. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Clarity  and  Concern 

“Don’t  Forget  Justice,”  by  Thomas 
Massaro,  $.J.,  (3/13)  gave  me  great 
hope  and  consolation.  $ince  I have  had 
the  opportunity  to  offer  presentations 
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on  the  social  justice  tradition  of  our 
church  for  over  2 5 years,  I have  found 
participants  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  tradition  to  be  more  than 
eager  to  learn  about  social  justice  as  if 
they  were  hearing  it  for  the  first  time. 

I believe  Pope  Benedict’s  understand- 
ing of  love  includes  the  full  range  of 
that  noblest  of  virtues  and  would  not 
want  the  more  recent  emphasis  on 
social  justice  to  be  lost.  I commend 
Father  Massaro  for  his  clarity  and  con- 
cern regarding  the  latest  encyclical 
Deus  Caritas  Est. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Clark,  S.S.J. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Saintly  Words 

Thanks  for  the  articles  on  Deus  Caritas 
Est  (3/13).  Alberto  Hurtado,  our 
newest  Jesuit  saint,  said  that  “La 
Caridad  comienza  donde  termina  la  justi- 
cia  ” (“Charity  begins  where  justice 
ends”).  Also,  “Debemos  ser justos  antes 
de  ser  generosos ” (“We  should  be  just 
before  being  generous”). 

John  Henry,  S.J. 

Arica,  Chile 

Presence  and  Charm 

The  legion  of  those  who  admire  Walter 
J.  Burghardt,  S.J.,  must  have  been 
delighted  with  the  publication  of  his 
article  “Nourishing  Head  and  Heart” 
(3/20). 

In  September  1937,  a brilliant 
young  Jesuit  scholastic  joined  the  facul- 
ty of  Regis  High  School  in  New  York 
City  to  begin  his  regency.  Mr. 
Burghardt,  S.J.,  was  then  23  years  old 
and  taught  Latin,  Greek  and  German  to 
the  upper  classes.  He  also  coached  the 
rather  successful  freshman  and  JV  bas- 
ketball teams.  I doubt  there  was  a single 
student  in  the  school  who  was  not 
aware  of  his  presence  and  charm  during 
that  one  year  of  regency. 

He  left  for  Woodstock,  Md.,  in 
1938  to  begin  his  theological  studies 
and  was  ordained  in  June  1941  at  the 
age  of  27,  unusually  young  for  a Jesuit. 

I had  the  privilege,  along  with  a fel- 
low Regian,  Eric  Compton,  to  serve 
Father  Burghardt’s  first  Mass  at 
Woodstock,  where  he  would  remain  for 
many  years  as  professor  of  patristics. 

In  the  Burghardt  tradition  of  hon- 
oring the  Trinity,  his  continuing  Jesuit 


life  can,  in  my  judgment,  be  summa- 
rized in  three  categories:  a delightful 
person,  a brilliant  scholar,  an  outstand- 
ing preacher  of  the  “Just  Word.” 

James  P.  Murphy 
Seaford,  N.Y. 

Distinctive  Contribution 

In  his  article  about  seminaries  and 
what  should  be  expected  of  the  priestly 
formation  they  provide,  “Will  the 
Seminaries  Measure  Up?”  (3/20), 
Ronald  Witherup,  S.S.,  reports  that 
the  primary  goal  of  seminary  education 
should  be  to  integrate  “four  major 
components  of  formation  (human, 
spiritual,  intellectual  and  pastoral).” 
That  is  a happy  thought.  But  permit 
me  two  observations. 

First,  recent  studies  of  American 
seminaries  suggest  that  this  integration 
will  not  come  easily.  These  studies 
(and  my  own  limited  experience)  indi- 
cate that  there  is  little  evidence  that 
parish  priests  do  much  to  communi- 
cate to  their  congregations  either  the 
results  of  recent  biblical  scholarship  or 
of  post-Vatican  II  theology  about  the 
church,  the  sacraments  or  the  liturgy. 
Too  often,  one  hears  Scripture  talked 
about  in  a fundamentalistic  way,  as  if  it 
were  akin  to  modem  journalism  or 
popular  history.  As  the  weekly  column 
The  Word  in  America,  by  Daniel  J. 
Harrington,  S.J.,  shows,  the  richness  of 
Scripture  is  not  inaccessible  to  ordi- 
nary lay  people,  but  neither  is 
Scripture  as  “obvious”  as  yesterday’s 
newspaper.  To  change  this  situation, 
priests  will  have  to  show  more  concern 
for  both  their  own  and  their  congre- 
gants’ minds. 

Second,  and  not  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  first  point,  parish  priests 
have  to  find  a better  way  to  show  that 
they  really  believe  that  lay  people  are 
intelligent  and  deserve  to  be  talked  to 
as  adults.  They  too,  after  all,  are  bap- 
tized and  thereby  charged  to  make 
their  own  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  church’s  mission. 

Bernard  P.  Dauenhauer 
Watkinsville,  Ga. 

Greedy  Individualism 

It  seems  to  me  that  more  is  riding  on 
the  plagiarism  lawsuit  about  The  Da 
Vinci  Code  and  Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail 
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Sometimes,  for  reasons  beyond  our 
control,  your  magazine  arrives  too  late 
for  you  to  read 

"The  Word"  before  church  on  Sunday. 
You  can  now  find  it  online  at 
www.americamagazine.org, 
where  you  can  read  it 
on  screen  or  print  it  out  using 
our  "Print  Friendly"  icon. 
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than  you  suggest  (Current  Comment, 
3/27). 

Back  in  1982,  Holy  Blood , Holy  Grail 
was  presented  to  the  public  as  a work  of 
nonfiction.  This  pose  opened  it  to  treat- 
ment as  nonfiction,  and  nonfiction  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a legitimate 
research  tool  for  authors  of  fiction.  Dan 
Brown’s  novel  makes  no  secret  of  its 
debt  to  such  self-styled  scholars  as 
Baigent,  Leigh  and  Lincoln.  Thus,  in 
suing  him  for  plagiarism,  they  must 
either  admit  their  own  earlier  work  is 
pure  fiction  and  that  they  or  their  pub- 
lishers fibbed  in  labeling,  or  else  pre- 
tend that  Brown’s  novel  is  nonfiction 
and  ought  to  have  been  copiously  foot- 
noted. 

As  I see  it,  a court  decision  for 
Baigent,  Leigh  and  Lincoln  would 
threaten  every  fiction  writer  who  has 
ever  based  any  novel,  play  or  short  story 
on  research  done  in  any  nonfiction 
work  still  in  copyright.  This  is  not 
merely  a question  of  two  “misleading” 
books  and  one  “misleading”  movie.  It  is 
a question  of  whether  novelists  and 
dramatists  can  remain  free  to  base  their 
stories  on  all  available  nonfiction,  or 
whether  we  are  henceforth  condemned 
to  have  nothing  but  fiction  based  on  the 
authors’  pure  imagination,  abetted  only 
by  nonfiction  resource  materials  at  least 
half  a century  out  of  date.  As  an  occa- 
sionally published  writer  of  quasi-his- 
torical  fiction  myself,  I am  entirely  on 
Dan  Brown’s  side!  I don’t  want  to  have 
to  fear  plagiarism  lawsuits  from  some 
half-forgotten  nonfiction  research  tool 
should  one  of  my  novels  unexpectedly 
become  a bestseller. 

This  alleged-plagiarism  farce  strikes 
me  as  one  more  symptom  of  greedy 
individualism  running  rampant  over 
community  spirit.  It  is  hardly  a question 
of  literary  quality.  Shakespeare  could 
hardly  have  crafted  his  plays  under  the 
grasping,  overpossessive  spirit  that  per- 
meates the  modern  copyright  situation. 

Phyllis  Ann  Karr 

Rice  Lake,  Wis. 
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The  Word 

Easter  Affirmations 

Easter  Sunday  (B),  April  16,  2006 

Readings:  Acts  10:34,  3743;  Ps  118:1-2, 16-17,  22-23;  Col  3:1-4;  John  20:1-9  (or  Mark 
16:1-7) 

“If  then  you  were  raised  with  Christ,  seek  what  is  above  ” (Col  3:1) 


The  two  most  important 
days  on  the  church’s  calendar 
are  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Sunday.  This  is  so  because 
Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  are  at  the 
core  of  Christian  faith.  The  early 
Christian  confessions  of  faith  embedded 
in  the  New  Testament  place  these 
events  front  and  center.  In  fact,  they  are 
so  closely  related  as  to  constitute  one 
great  event. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  that  they  contain  no  direct 
description  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Instead  of  any  explicit  portrayal  of  his 
resurrection  we  have  narratives  about 
the  discovery  of  the  empty  tomb  and 
about  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus 
to  various  individuals  and  groups  among 
his  followers. 

The  Scripture  readings  for  Easter 
Day  make  three  great  affirmations. 
They  proclaim  that  the  tomb  where 
Jesus’  body  had  been  placed  was  found 
to  be  empty,  that  Jesus  appeared  alive  to 
certain  of  his  followers  and  that  through 
faith  and  baptism  we  can  share  in  the 
new  life  of  the  risen  Christ.  Taken 
together,  these  affirmations  constitute 
the  church’s  Easter  faith  and  proclama- 
tion. 

First,  the  tomb  was  empty.  On 
Good  Friday  Jesus  had  died  on  the 
cross.  His  corpse  was  taken  down  from 
the  cross  and  laid  out  in  a new  and  oth- 
erwise empty  burial  cave  belonging  to 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  not  far  from  the 
place  of  his  execution.  Mary  Magdalene 
z and  other  women  followers  saw  Jesus 
i die,  saw  him  taken  down  from  the  cross 
< and  saw  where  he  was  buried.  They 
“ knew  that  he  was  dead  and  did  not  go  to 
< the  wrong  tomb. 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  empty  tomb  stories  in  all  four 
Gospels  attest  that  on  Easter  Sunday 
morning  Jesus’  tomb  was  found  to  be 
empty.  In  Mark’s  account  the  women  are 
terrified  at  their  discovery,  even  when 
told  by  the  young  man  in  a white  robe 
that  “he  has  been  raised;  he  is  not  here.” 
In  John’s  account  we  have  very  different 
reactions  from  three  characters  who 
were  close  to  Jesus.  Mary  Magdalene 
sees  the  empty  tomb  and  suspects  that 
Jesus’  body  had  been  stolen.  Peter  sees 
the  empty  tomb  and  the  neat  disposition 
of  Jesus’  burial  garments  but  draws  no 
conclusion.  The  Beloved  Disciple,  how- 
ever, “saw  and  believed.”  What  did  he 
believe?  He  apparently  believed  that 
Jesus,  who  had  really  died  on  Good 
Friday,  had  been  miraculously  raised  to 
life  by  God. 

In  this  context  resurrection  is  more 
than  a metaphor  or  resuscitation  or 
immortality  of  the  soul.  It  means  that  the 
whole  person — body  and  soul — has  been 
raised  to  full  and  eternal  life.  The  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  is  a decisive  step  toward 
and  the  pledge  of  the  full  coming  of 
God’s  kingdom. 

* Second,  Jesus  appeared  as  alive  again 
to  certain  of  his  disciples.  Peter’s  speech 
in  Acts  10  is  a good  sample  of  early  apos- 
tolic preaching  according  to  Luke.  At 
the  center  of  this  speech  is  the  proclama- 
tion that  God  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  day  and  granted  that  he  be 
visible  to  witnesses  chosen  by  God.  By 
their  eating  and  drinking  with  the  risen 
Jesus,  they  could  testify  that  he  was  fully 
alive  again. 

The  Gospels  present  many  accounts 
of  the  risen  Jesus’  appearances.  During 
Easter  week  the  individual  narratives  are 
read  on  successive  days.  The  point  is  that 
these  witnesses  who  knew  Jesus  before 
his  death  testified  that  on  Easter  Sunday 
and  afterward  they  experienced  Jesus  as 
alive  again.  So  powerful  were  these  expe- 


riences of  the  risen  Jesus  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  transformed.  Those  who 
had  deserted  and  denied  Jesus  shortly 
before  became  bold  in  their  faith  and 
eager  to  tell  the  story  of  Jesus  to  anyone 
who  might  listen.  Their  transformation 
is  the  best  proof  of  Jesus’  resurrection. 

Third,  we  can  share  in  the  life  of  the 
risen  Jesus.  The  reading  from  the  letter 
to  the  Colossians  affirms  that  we  have 
been  raised  with  Christ  and  therefore  we 
should  seek  the  things  that  are  above. 
Through  our  faith  and  baptism  we  can 
and  do  participate  in  Jesus’  death  and 
resurrection.  Of  course,  we  still  await 
the  fullness  of  life  with  God  in  his  eter- 
nal kingdom.  Nevertheless,  for  us  eter- 
nal life  has  already  begun.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  is  the  origin  and  dynamism 
of  our  own  eternal  life. 

On  Easter  Sunday  we  celebrate  Jesus’ 
triumph  over  death,  find  a reason  for  our 
joy  and  hope  and  discern  a purpose  and 
direction  in  our  lives.  The  word  alleluia  is 
the  slogan  of  the  Easter  season.  It  is  the 
Greek  transliteration  of  the  Hebrew 
phrase  hallelujah , consisting  of  the  second 
person  plural  imperative  ( hallelu ) and  the 
shortened  form  of  the  distinctive  Hebrew 
name  for  God  ( Yah  = Yahweh).  It  means 
“praise  the  Lord.”  As  such  it  is  a fitting 
response  to  what  we  affirm  and  celebrate 
on  Easter  Sunday. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Is  the  empty  tomb  a proof  or  only  a 
necessary  precondition  of  Jesus’  res- 
urrection? What  is  the  difference? 

• Imagine  yourself  encountering  the 
risen  Jesus.  What  do  you  see?  What 
do  you  hear?  How  do  you  feel? 

• How  is  baptism  our  link  with  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus?  What  effect 
might  this  link  have  on  how  we  live? 
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Excellence 


Dear  Friends! 

In  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual 
Associates  Campaign.  Without  the  support 
we  receive  from  you,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
sustain  our  strong  commitment  to  journalis- 
tic excellence.  Income  from  this  annual  drive 
helps  underwrite  our  operational  expenses — 
expenses  that  have  steadily  increased  in 
recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2006  campaign  we  would  like  to 
see  more  of  our  loyal  readers  become 
contributing  Associates.  We  woidd  also  like 
to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

Soon  you  will  receive  a direct  appeal  from 
Fa  ther  Christiansen  urging  you  to  join  us  in 
celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life.  Whatever  the  size 
of  your  contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreci- 
ate your  participation.  You  will  assist  our 
present  effons  and  help  to  guarantee  our 
future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 

America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56^  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a credit  card  donation,  use  our  Web 
site,  www.americamagazine.org. 

Click  on  Donations  and  follow  instructions. 


N THIS  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  of  the 

attack  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Pentagon,  I have 
many  memories  of  Sept.  11,  2001. 
Images  flicker  in  the  back  of  my  mind  when  I 
am  on  the  way  to  the  airport  or  gazing  up  at  a 
skyscraper  on  a blue-sky  day.  I expect  the 
news  stations  this  week  will  offer  a nonstop 
rehash  of  those  events,  along  with  treacly, 
sentimental  montages  and  shrill  talking  heads. 

Still,  I know  that  remembering  is  impor- 
tant. George  Santayana’s  words,  “Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it,”  encapsulate  many  of  the  worst 
tragedies  of  the  20th  century.  Likewise,  as 
Christians  we  believe  that  it  is  precisely  in  our 
remembering  that  we  come  to  wisdom  and 
new  life.  Each  week  we  gather  around  the 
table  of  the  Lord  to  remember  the  life,  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  And  we  believe  that 
this  action  is  not  simply  the  mental  recollec- 
tion of  a past  event.  We  come  hoping  to  be 
forgiven,  to  be  nourished,  to  be  challenged 
and  sent  forth;  and  we  believe  that  our  act  of 
remembering  is  a 
means  through 
which  God  enters 
into  and  transfig- 
ures our  lives. 

So  over  the  last  couple  of  months  I have 
been  trying  to  take  some  time  to  remember, 
asking  God  to  help  me  discern  what  from 
those  days  I need  to  see  now.  Two  moments 
have  stood  out.  The  first  is  a disgrace  and  an 
embarrassment.  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  11, 

I remember  my  pal  Mike  coming  to  my  door, 
having  rushed  up  two  flights  of  stairs.  It  was 
around  nine  o’clock.  “Jim,”  he  said,  “I  think 
you  better  get  down  here.  A plane  just 
crashed  into  the  World  Trade  Center.” 

And  I looked  up  at  him  from  my  comput- 
er and  thought,  Doesn't  he  see  I am  checking  my 
e-mail?  Doesn’t  he  see  I am  BUSY?  Lost  in  my 
own  little  world,  I could  hardly  be  bothered 
with  a plane  crash  in  New  York  City.  I practi- 
cally glared  him  out  of  the  room. 

I’d  call  this  one  unfortunate  moment, 
except  that  as  I look  back  now  I see  it  hap- 
pens with  some  regularity.  It's  just  another 
hurricane.  There's  always  fighting  in  the  Middle 
East.  Gray,  fishy  lids  obscure  my  vision. 

When  I did  finally  go  downstairs  to  join 
my  community  around  the  television  set,  I 
remember  watching  the  fires,  the  bystanders 
and  the  poor,  doomed  souls  jumping  out  of 
the  windows  of  the  towers.  It  was  inconceiv- 
able and  horrifying. 

And  a few  of  them  were  holding  hands. 
That  is  the  other  detail  I keep  remember- 
ing— people  jumping  out  of  windows  holding 
hands.  Who  were  those  people?  You  would 


think,  with  all  the  stories  that  have  been  told 
about  Sept.  1 1,  that  we  would  have  heard,  but 
I haven’t  seen  anything.  Perhaps  they  were 
lovers  or  spouses.  Probably  they  were  just 
colleagues  in  the  same  company.  Maybe  they 
didn’t  even  get  along,  were  nasty  to  each 
other  in  that  petty,  office-politics  sort  of 
way — lots  of  whispered  stories,  snickers  and 
cold  shoulders. 

I try  to  imagine  what  must  have  been 
going  through  their  minds  in  that  last  hour  of 
their  fives.  It  was  getting  very  hot;  there  was 
smoke  and  flame  and  no  way  out.  They  were 
never  going  to  see  anything  or  anyone  impor- 
tant to  them  again.  They  were  going  to  die,  it 
was  going  to  be  scary  and  painful,  and  they 
were  alone. 

At  that  precise  moment  of  utter  catastro- 
phe, they  looked  up  and  reached  out  to 
another.  They  expressed  their  need.  And  in 
doing  so,  they  became  a source  of  comfort  for 
each  other.  They  held  hands,  and  yes,  they 
were  still  going  to  die.  But  they  were  no 
longer  alone. 

In  those  weeks 
following  the 
attack,  I felt  as  if 
something  similar 
happened  to  all  of 
us.  We  were  all  a little  less  removed  and  self- 
centered.  We  talked  to  strangers  on  the 
street,  treated  people  a little  more  gendy, 
maybe  asked  for  help.  It  was  as  if  the  scales 
fell  from  all  our  eyes  not  just  regarding  the 
state  of  the  world  we  had  been  living  in,  but 
regarding  ourselves  and  the  human  beings  we 
had  been  living  around. 

Five  years  later,  our  memories  of  Sept.  1 1 
speak  to  us  in  many  different  ways.  Perso- 
nally, I find  I am  faced  with  a choice 
between  reaching  out  and  isolation.  Mis- 
understanding, callous  indifference  and  hate 
are  the  products  of  isolation;  reaching  out, 
on  the  other  hand,  entails  vulnerability  and 
human  connection. 

Much  of  what  is  going  on  in  our  world 
argues  for  personal  and  national  isolation  and 
self-protection.  And  yet,  looking  back  I can’t 
help  but  think  Christ  stood  in  our  midst  and 
showed  us  another  way. 

Jim  McDermott,  SJ. 

America’s  editors  are  pleased  to  welcome  as 
a new  regular  columnist  Maryann  Cusimano 
Love,  an  associate  professor  of  international 
relations  at  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  and  author  of  major  studies  on 
globalization  and  on  ethics  in  the  war  on 
terror.  She  is  also  a best-selling  writer  of 
children’s  books,  with  more  than  500,000 
copies  in  print  in  five  languages. 
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Current  Comment 


Defying  the  Rules  of  War 

In  this  issue,  George  A.  Lopez  argues  that  the  war  on  ter- 
ror has  led  us  into  a no  man’s  land  of  “Dirty  Harry  ethics.” 
The  argument  for  a no-holds-barred  approach  to  terror- 
ism runs:  “We  are  in  a dirty  war,  so  we  have  to  fight  dirty. 
If  they  are  nasty,  we  have  to  be  nastier.”  President  George 
W.  Bush  has  repeatedly  defended  Israel’s  war  against 
Hezbollah  as  a war  against  terror.  A report  on  Aug.  23  by 
Amnesty  International  charges,  however,  that  in  a glaring 
example  of  Dirty  Harry  ethics,  Israel  grossly  flouted  the 
humanitarian  law  of  war.  Both  in  Lebanon  and  Israel  the 
overwhelming  number  of  victims  were  civilians.  According 
to  Amnesty,  many  of  the  Israeli  air  attacks  on  Lebanon — 
like  Hezbollah’s  rocket  attacks  against  Israel — were  “indis- 
criminate,” that  is,  aimed  at  civilians.  In  addition,  the 
Israeli  air  campaign  and  artillery  bombardments  were  “dis- 
proportionate,” that  is,  the  collateral  damage  to  civilians 
and  civilian  infrastructure  far  exceeded  any  reasonable  mil- 
itary gain. 

Israeli  and  American  spokesmen  argued  that  the 
destruction  was  necessary  because  Hezbollah  hides  among 
civilians.  As  in  Vietnam,  it  seems,  “We  had  to  destroy  the 
village  to  save  it.”  During  World  War  II,  45  percent  of 
casualties  were  civilian.  At  the  time  of  Vietnam,  the  figure 
rose  to  65  percent.  In  recent  years,  the  numbers  have 
exceeded  90  percent,  as  they  did  in  this  latest  conflict. 

It  is  high  time  to  reaffirm  the  humanitarian  law  of  war. 
Slaughtering  civilians  does  not  win  hearts  and  minds;  it 
does  not  win  wars;  and  it  erases  the  moral  differences 
between  terrorism  and  legitimate  military  operations.  The 
fact  that  terrorists  do  it  never  justifies  our  side’s  doing  it — 
still  more  lethally. 

Declaring  Victory 

James  Fallows,  a former  speechwriter  for  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  has  just  penned  a speech  for  President  Bush  to 
deliver.  Fallows  proposes  the  president  declare  victory  in 
the  war  on  terror.  Here  is  why: 

• The  U.S.  has  suffered  no  quick  follow-up  attack  after 
Sept.  11; 

• Our  military  found  those  responsible  for  9/11,  killed 
them  and  captured  others  involved; 

• We  have  turned  the  world’s  conscience  against  such 
barbarous  acts. 

Fallows  hopes  this  speech,  or  one  like  it,  might  help 
the  president  consolidate  our  nation’s  gains,  move  our 
thinking  (and  our  troops?)  away  from  the  war  in  Iraq  and 
back  to  the  broader  project  of  coping  with  terrorism. 


He  realizes  that  terrorism  will  not  stop  just  because  we 
claim  victory,  but  stopping  our  overreactions  would  keep 
us  from  handing  the  terrorists  an  easy  advantage.  Fallows 
also  argues  that  by  claiming  to  have  reached  one  set  of 
limited  goals,  we  define  an  endpoint  to  the  operation  and 
get  our  wheels  out  of  the  mud  so  we  can  move  on.  The 
point  is  to  cope  with  terrorism,  not  simply  fear  it — a 
resilient  attitude  that  would  surprise  and  deflate  the  terror- 
ists. 

Fallows  has  come  up  with  a new  kind  of  containment 
theory — containing  not  the  physical  reach  of  terrorism 
(our  world  is  too  small  for  that),  but  its  malignant  spread 
through  our  collective  psyche.  And  whatever  the  full  mer- 
its or  demerits  of  his  theory,  he  has  his  finger  on  some- 
thing that  the  latest  New  York  Times  poll  corroborates — 
that  the  American  people  themselves  have  begun  to  sepa- 
rate the  war  in  Iraq  from  the  war  on  terror.  (The  Fallows 
piece  appears  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Atlantic.) 

Into  the  Open 

Last  year,  during  his  stay  in  the  Aosta  valley  in  northern 
Italy,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  met  with  the  diocesan  clergy 
and  gave  a lengthy  and  wide-ranging  address.  In  response 
to  words  of  welcome,  he  said,  “The  pope  is  not  an  oracle; 
he  is  infallible  on  the  rarest  of  occasions,  as  we  know.” 
These  words  were  an  early  hint  of  the  courtesy  and 
humility  that  have  marked  Benedict’s  papacy.  Those 
characteristics  were  highlighted  last  month,  when  he  sat 
down  with  four  prominent  newscasters  from  his  native 
Germany  in  preparation  for  his  second  visit  to  his  home- 
land. 

Benedict  responded  to  questions  about  world  peace, 
ecumenism,  moral  issues,  the  church  and  Germany.  He 
said  that  Catholicism  is  a positive  option.  “We  have 
heard  so  much  about  what  is  not  allowed;  now  it  is  time 
to  say  we  have  a positive  idea  to  offer... the  human  person 
must  always  be  respected  as  a human  person.  But  all  this 
is  clearer  if  you  say  it  first  in  a positive  way.” 

He  expressed  pleasure  that  aspects  of  the  German 
character  that  were  not  seen  before  are  coming  to  light. 
“Germans  are  not  just  reserved,  punctual  and  disciplined. 
They  are  also  spontaneous,  happy  and  hospitable.” 

When  he  was  asked  how  he  sees  himself,  he  respond- 
ed: “Let  me  say  that  my  basic  personality  and  even  my 
basic  vision  have  grown,  but  in  everything  that  is  essen- 
tial I have  remained  identical.  I am  happy  that  certain 
aspects  that  were  not  noticed  at  first  are  now  coming  into 
the  open.” 

Gute  Reise,  Heiliger  Vdter! 
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Editorial 


Politics  and  Terror 


As  the  nation  prepares  to  observe  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11, 
2001,  national  security  is  poised  to  become 
once  again  the  central  issue  in  the  electoral 
season.  The  question  is  hardly  academic, 
given  the  revelation  in  August  of  a foiled  terrorist  plot  to 
blow  up  American  aircraft;  flying  from  London.  Fresh  from 
defeat  in  the  Connecticut  Democratic  primary,  Senator 
Joseph  Lieberman  seized  the  news  to  denounce  the  victori- 
ous Democratic  candidate,  Ned  Lamont,  calling  him  soft  on 
terrorism  because  he  had  criticized  the  war  in  Iraq.  Vice 
President  Cheney,  the  war’s  leading  proponent,  charged  that 
Democratic  critics  did  not  understand  the  threat  posed  by 
Islamic  fascists.  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld 
described  critics  of  the  war  as  appeasers  of  a new  kind  of  fas- 
cism. The  fall  campaign,  it  seems,  is  off  to  an  early  start. 

Many  commentators  think  that  national  security  favors 
the  party  of  George  W.  Bush,  who  since  9/11  has  made  his 
conduct  of  the  “war  on  terror”  the  signal  policy  of  his 
administration.  But  does  the  security  question  really  give 
an  advantage  to  the  Republicans?  Where  is  the  evidence, 
above  all,  that  the  war  in  Iraq,  the  administration’s  single 
greatest  antiterror  undertaking,  has  increased  our  security? 

By  its  unilateral  action  in  Iraq,  the  United  States  has 
squandered  the  international  support  it  received  after  the 
9/1 1 attacks,  support  that  continued  through  the  initial 
military  response  against  the  Taliban  in  Afghanistan.  By  its 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  United  States  has  lost  moral 
stature  and  galvanized  its  many  disparate  opponents.  As 
for  security,  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  safer  three  years  after  our  invasion  of  Iraq.  Our 
attempt  to  forge  a democratic  society  in  Iraq  was  little 
more  than  a pipe  dream,  given  longstanding  sectional  vio- 
lence, ethnic  and  religious  strife,  and  lack  of  democratic 
structures  and  traditions  there.  The  costs  in  terms  of  casu- 
alties and  civilian  deaths  have  been  enormous.  Billions  of 
dollars  intended  for  the  reconstruction  of  postwar  Iraq 
have  been  wasted  through  incompetence  and  outright  cor- 
ruption. Now  Iraq  is  sliding  toward  civil  war  or,  depending 
on  one’s  analysis,  is  already  engaged  in  one. 

The  question  that  righdy  haunts  the  country  is:  Was 
the  pre-emptive  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003  the  necessary 
next  step  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism,  as  the  administra- 
tion claims,  or  was  it  a tragic  and  costly  distraction  from 
that  campaign,  as  critics  have  charged?  Until  quite  recent- 


ly the  president  insisted  that  the  war  was  necessary,  and 
the  public  believed  this.  In  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the 
9/11  anniversary,  however,  President  Bush  began  to  insist 
that  he  had  never  claimed  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  con- 
nected to  the  terrorist  attacks  on  the  United  States  five 
years  ago.  With  this  very  public  about-face,  it  is  quite 
appropriate  for  voters  to  ask,  were  the  emotions  aroused 
by  the  terrorist  attacks  simply  exploited  by  those  in  the 
Bush  administration  who  had  already  for  years  been  intent 
on  toppling  Saddam  Hussein? 

If  the  war  in  Iraq  has  unleashed  more  terrorism  than  it 
has  curbed,  is  the  war  on  terror  an  abject  failure?  Can  we 
trust  those  who  defend  a president  who  led  us  into  such  a 
debacle?  Can  we  expect  that  a team  that  repeatedly  mis- 
judged the  realities  in  Iraq  will  now  be  able  to  get  it  right? 
Can  we  trust  leaders  who  refuse  to  learn  from  their  mis- 
takes? If  the  Republicans  have  failed  the  test  of  experience 
with  a deplorable  lack  of  self-awareness,  so  far  the 
Democrats  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  lack  of  fresh 
ideas  on  how  to  combat  the  terrorist  threat.  They  have  also 
shown  an  exceptional  lack  of  forthrightness  about  their 
acquiescence  in  administration  policies.  The  November 
elections,  of  course,  are  for  Congressional  and  senatorial 
seats,  not  for  the  White  House.  But  Congress,  by  its  com- 
pliance with  the  administration  and  by  its  persistent  lack  of 
oversight,  has  abetted  the  administration’s  failures  and 
made  them  harder  to  overcome.  The  public,  however,  does 
seem  to  get  it.  They  are  out  ahead  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Recent  opinion  polls  indicate  a growing  number 
of  U.S.  citizens  favor  withdrawing  U.S.  troops  from  Iraq. 
They  no  longer  view  Iraq  as  an  important  front  in  the  war 
against  terrorism. 

if  it  is  true  that  the  jihadists  think  in  centuries,  we  in 
the  United  States,  cannot  afford  to  think  only  in  two-  and 
four-year  electoral  cycles.  Instead  we  must  convince 
national  leaders  of  both  parties  to  use  the  campaign  to 
engage  in  serious  debate  about  how  we  shall  confront  the 
terrorist  challenge  in  the  years  ahead.  As  we  look  back 
over  the  past  five  years,  we  need  to  learn  from  our  mis- 
takes, not  defend  them;  clarify  our  understanding  of  the 
dangers  we  face,  not  simply  scare  ourselves  into  deficit 
military  spending;  and  honor  those  who  have  died  on  the 
front  lines  by  envisioning  and  constructing  a more  peace- 
ful future. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Catholic  Common  Ground 
Marks  10th  Anniversary 

Listening  has  to  be  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent in  relationships  within  the  church, 
just  as  it  must  be  in  all  healthy  relation- 
ships, said  the  keynote  speaker  at  an 
event  at  Loyola  University  in  Chicago 
on  Aug.  1 1 marking  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Catholic  Common  Ground 
Initiative.  Bishop  Ricardo  Ramirez  of 
Las  Cruces,  N.M.,  said  that  10  years  of 
seeking  common  ground  within  the 
church  has  only  reinforced  the  idea  of 
the  initiative’s  founders,  that  seeking 
communion  in  Christ  requires  seeking 
communion  with  one  another.  “The  past 
10  years  have  given  me  a privileged  place 
where  I have  met  people,  some  with  very 
critical  views  of  the  church,  who  yet  pos- 
sess a passionate  regard  and  deep  love  for 
the  church,”  he  said.  “I  have  come  to 
respect  them  and  have  concluded  that 
they  are  critical  precisely  because  they 
love  that  church  family  to  which  they 
belong.” 


more  emphasis  on  the  human  forma- 
tion of  seminarians,  and  especially  on 
formation  for  celibacy,  than  did  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  program,  which 
had  been  in  effect  since  1992.  The  98- 
page  revised  version  of  the  program, 
the  fifth  edition,  has  been  posted  on 
the  Web  site  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  www.usccb.org.  The 
Program  of  Priestly  Formation  has  gov- 
erned seminary  formation  in  the 
United  States  since  the  bishops  issued 
the  first  edition  in  1971.  The  new  ver- 
sion, reflecting  the  bishops’  recent 
response  to  the  scandal  of  clergy  sexual 
abuse  of  minors,  says  explicitly  for  the 
first  time  that  no  seminary  applicant  is 
to  be  accepted  if  he  has  been  involved 
in  sexual  abuse  of  minors.  It  also  incor- 
porates stricter  norms,  adopted  by  the 
bishops  in  1999,  for  evaluating  an 
application  for  seminary  admission 
from  someone  who  previously  left  or 
was  dismissed  from  a seminary  or  a for- 
mation program  for  religious  life. 


assessment  teams  throughout  southern 
Lebanon  and  were  meeting  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts.  David  Snyder, 
spokesman  for  C.R.S.  in  Beirut,  said  on 
Aug.  1 7 that  “90  percent  of  the  people” 
housed  in  shelters  during  the  month- 
long fighting  “left  within  the  first  48 
hours  of  the  cease-fire,”  which  began 
on  Aug.  14.  “Many  shelters  are  down  to 
a handful  of  people,”  said  Snyder. 
C.R.S.  is  the  U.S.  bishops’  internation- 
al relief  and  development  agency.  After 
providing  accommodations,  food, 
clothing  and  medicine  in  the  shelters, 
C.R.S.  and  the  other  aid  agencies  are 
shifting  their  focus  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  returnees,  many  of  whom  are 
going  back  to  houses  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged, without  electricity  and  clean 
water.  “Everyone  is  trying  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  next,”  Snyder  said. 

Catholic-Orthodox 
Dialogue  Back  on  Track 

Theological  dialogue  between  the 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches  has 
been  derailed  for  six  years.  In  mid- 
September,  60  ecumenical  experts  will 
try  to  get  it  back  on  track.  The 
Catholic-Orthodox  international  dia- 
logue commission  is  meeting  in  the 
Serbian  capital  of  Belgrade  on  Sept. 
18-25,  in  what  Pope  Benedict  XVI  has 
optimistically  described  as  a “new 
phase  in  dialogue.”  That  the  encounter 
is  taking  place  at  all  has  been  described 
as  a big  step  forward  by  Vatican  offi- 
cials. Representatives  from  10 
Orthodox  churches,  including  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  will  attend. 
But  church  officials  also  recognize  that 
it  would  not  take  much  to  send  the 
whole  enterprise  off  the  rails  again. 

For  one  thing,  the  two  main  topics  of 
the  meeting  are  papal  primacy  and  the 
role  of  Eastern  Catholic  churches — 
two  of  the  sorest  points  in  Catholic- 
Orthodox  relations.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
re-emergence  of  Eastern  Catholic 
churches  in  post-Communist  Eastern 
Europe  that  so  troubled  the  mixed 
commission’s  meetings  throughout  the 
1990’s.  After  an  acrimonious  meeting 
in  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  in  2000,  the  dia- 
logue was  suspended. 


New  Edition  of  Program  of 
Priestly  Formation 

A new  edition  of  the  Program  of  Priestly 
Formation  has  been  issued  for  use  in  all 
U.S.  Catholic  seminaries.  It  places 


C.R.S.  Relief  in  Lebanon 
Helps  Returnees 

As  those  displaced  by  the  fighting  in 
Lebanon  returned  to  their  hometowns, 
Catholic  Relief  Services  and  other 
international  aid  agencies  were  sending 


LATIN  PATRIARCH  MICHEL  SABBAH  of  Jerusalem  delivers  the  homily  during  a Mass  for  peace  in 
the  Basilica  of  the  Annunciation  in  Nazareth,  Israel,  on  Aug.  IS.  The  patriarch  thanked  God  for 
the  Israel-Hezbollah  cease-fire,  but  also  shared  his  concern  that  the  fighting  had  added  fuel  to 
the  hatred  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 
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New  Director  for  Vatican  Observatory 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  appointed  Jose 
Funes,  43,  an  Argentinian  Jesuit,  to  be 
the  new  director  of  the  Vatican 
Observatory.  The  astronomer,  an  expert 
on  disk  galaxies,  has  served  as  a staff 
astronomer  at  the  Vatican  Observatory 
since  2000.  Father  Funes  succeeds 
George  V.  Coyne,  S.J.,  73,  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  served  as  director  since 
1978.  The  observatory  staff  divides  its 
time  between  facilities  at  the  papal  sum- 
mer villa  in  Castel  Gandolfo,  south  of 
Rome,  and  the  University  of  Arizona  in 


Tucson.  The  observatory  traces  its  origins 
back  to  the  observational  tower  erected  at 
the  Vatican  by  Pope  Gregory  XHI  in 
1578  in  preparation  for  reforming  the 
Western  calendar.  Use  of  the  tower  for 
astronomy  began  in  1800.  Pope  Leo  XHI 
formally  established  the  Vatican 
Observatory  in  1891,  and  it  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  Jesuits  since  1934.  Father 
Funes,  the  new  director,  was  bom  in 
Cordoba,  Argentina,  in  1963  and  earned 
a master’s  degree  in  astronomy  from  the 
National  University  of  Cordoba  in  1985. 


Jose  Funes,  S.J.  new  director  of  the  Vatican  Observatory,  is  seen  at  the  observatory  in  Castel 
Gandolfo,  Italy,  on  Aug.  26.  Father  Funes  dismissed  speculation  that  his  predecessor,  George 
Coyne,  S.J.  73,  had  been  forced  out  of  the  job  because  of  his  views  on  evolution. 


Syro-Malabar  Catholics: 
End  Latin  Dominance 

Cardinal  Varkey  Vithayathil,  head  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church  in  India,  called  for 
an  end  to  “dominance  of  the  Latin-rite” 
over  the  Syro-Malabar  Church,  reported 
UCA  News,  an  Asian  church  news  agen- 
cy based  in  Thailand.  Cardinal 
Vithayathil  spoke  at  an  international 
meeting  on  Aug.  18-20  that  brought 
together  Syro-Malabar  leaders  in  Cochin, 
which  is  in  Kerala  State,  the  base  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  Church.  Syro-Malabar 
Catholics  from  around  the  world  called 
for  an  end  to  restrictions  on  that  oriental 
church’s  administration  and  demanded 
more  dioceses. 

The  400  delegates  represented  Syro- 
Malabar  communities  in  Australia, 


Canada,  Germany,  Persian  Gulf  nations, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  major  Indian  cities 
outside  Kerala.  Organized  by  the  Syro- 
Malabar  Catholic  Commission  for 
Evangelization  and  Pastoral  Care  of 
Migrants,  the  meeting  in  Cochin  was  the 
first  gathering  of  its  kind. 

Lefebvrite  Bishop  Says  No 
Progress  with  Vatican 

A year  after  his  meeting  with  Pope 
Benedict  XVI,  the  head  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Pius  X,  Bishop  Bernard  Fellay, 
said  there  had  been  no  substantial 
progress  on  reconciliation  with  the 
Vatican.  Bishop  Fellay  said  that  after 
the  terms  of  a possible  agreement  were 


discussed  by  cardinals  and  officials  of 
the  Roman  Curia  in  meetings  last 
spring,  “there  has  been  no  develop- 
ment” on  the  issue.  “I  think  probably 
the  pope  would  like  things  to  go  quick- 
er, and  he  is  probably  facing  a lot  of 
opposition  from  the  cardinals,  from 
within,”  Bishop  Fellay  said  on  Aug.  24. 
“Right  now,  there  is  not  much  happen- 
ing in  either  direction,”  he  said.  Bishop 
Fellay  spoke  by  phone  to  Catholic 
News  Service  from  the  society’s  head- 
quarters in  Econe,  Switzerland.  In  late 
August  2005,  he  and  another  official  of 
his  order  met  privately  with  the  pope 
for  3 5 minutes,  an  encounter  that 
prompted  speculation  about  possible 
reconciliation.  The  society,  which 
rejects  many  of  the  changes  introduced 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  broke 
with  the  Vatican  in  1988  when  its  late 
founder,  Archbishop  Marcel  Lefebvre 
of  France  ordained  four  bishops  against 
papal  instructions.  Bishop  Fellay  was 
one  of  those  ordained. 

Czech  Catholic  Church 
Sells  Property 

The  Czech  Catholic  Church  has  begun 
selling  its  properties  at  low  prices  to 
cope  with  plummeting  church  donations 
and  membership.  “The  reason  is  sim- 
ple— we  just  do  not  have  the  money  to 
maintain  them,”  said  Martin  Horalek, 
spokesman  for  the  Prague-based  bish- 
ops’ conference.  “Some  priests  are 
spending  most  of  their  time  on  the 
upkeep  of  their  churches  when  they 
should  be  providing  pastoral  care  for  the 
faithful.”  Horalek  said  property  sales  by 
the  country’s  eight  dioceses  had  been 
approved  at  the  church’s  synod  in  2005. 
But,  he  said,  church  officials  hoped  local 
municipalities  would  still  allow  occa- 
sional use  of  the  churches  for  Mass. 
“Village  and  town  councils  can  receive 
state  funds  to  renovate  or  rebuild  them,” 
said  Horalek.  “The  situation  differs  in 
each  diocese,  however,  so  individual 
bishops  must  decide  how  many  should 
be  handed  to  the  municipality  or  sold  to 
private  owners.” 

Refuge  for  Iraqi  Christians 

Joseph  Kassab,  head  of  the  Chaldean 
Federation  of  America,  met  on  Aug.  25 
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for  the  sixth  time  this  year  with  offi- 
cials from  the  State  Department  to 
press  the  case  to  allow  Chaldeans — 
Iraqi  Christians — fleeing  their  home- 
land to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
“We’ve  got  their  attention,”  Kassab 
told  Catholic  News  Service  during  an 
interview  in  Arlington,  Va.,  a 
Washington  suburb,  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing. Afterwards  he  said:  “There’s  going 
to  be  a little  help....  There’s  a little 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.”  Kassab, 
whose  brother  is  Chaldean  Archbishop 
Djibrail  Kassab  of  Basra,  Iraq,  is  still 
waiting  for  effective  action.  He  esti- 
mated that  less  than  half  of  the  1.1 
million  to  1.2  million  Chaldeans  who 
were  in  Iraq  before  the  U.S.  war  began 
in  2003  remain  in  Iraq  today.  Kassab 
said  most  of  them,  92  percent,  have 
fled  to  Greece,  Syria,  Turkey  and 
Jordan. 

Nuncio  Shows  How  Church 
Is  Fighting  Terrorism 

Since  Sept.  11,  2001,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  worked  steadily  to  overcome 
terrorism  by  examining  the  root  causes 
behind  the  phenomenon,  said  the 
Vatican’s  nuncio  to  the  United  Nations. 
Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore  com- 
pared the  crashing  noise  of  a falling  tree 
to  the  quieter  sound  of  a growing  forest. 
“What  the  Catholic  Church  has  been 
doing  in  the  aftermath  of  9/1 1 is  more  in 
the  order  of  a forest  that  grows  and 
expands  every  day  without  much  fan- 
fare,” he  said.  In  written  comments  to 
Catholic  News  Service,  Archbishop 
Migliore  mentioned  in  particular  the 
interreligious  peace  gathering  that  Pope 
John  Paul  II  convened  in  Assisi,  Italy,  in 
2002,  as  well  as  Pope  Benedict  XVTs  call 
for  people  to  band  together  to  overcome 
terrorism  not  only  through  analysis  of  its 
political  and  social  causes,  but  also  its 
“deeper  cultural,  religious  and  ideologi- 
cal motivations.” 

Conscientious  Objection 
Remains  Possible 

Conscientious  objection  to  fighting 
wars  is  still  a possibility  3 3 years  after 
the  United  States  ended  obligatory  mil- 
itary service.  But  objectors  in  the  all- 
volunteer U.S.  armed  forces  have  to  be 


Oct.  7.  An  ardent  ecumenist  and  advo- 
cate of  church  renewal,  peace,  social 
justice  and  women’s  rights  in  church 
and  society,  Sister  Tobin  was  president 
of  her  religious  congregation  from 
1958  to  1970  and  during  Vatican  II  was 
head  of  what  is  now  the  Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious.  She 
was  one  of  only  1 5 women  worldwide 
invited  to  attend  the  council’s  last  two 
sessions  as  an  auditor,  and  she  was  part 
of  the  commission  that  drafted  the 
council’s  “Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modern  World.”  Only 
two  other  women  were  members  of 
commissions  that  drafted  council  docu- 
ments. Born  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  May 
16,  1908,  Ruth  Marie  Tobin  joined  the 
Loretto  community  and  took  the  reli- 
gious name  Mary  Luke  when  she  pro- 
fessed her  vows  in  1927. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


FLAMES  ENGULF  THE  DOME  of  Trinity  Cathedral  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  on  Aug.  25.  The  dome  of  the  Orthodox  cathedral  collapsed 
after  scaffolding  on  the  dome  caught  fire. 


opposed  to  all  wars, 
not  just  to  a particu- 
lar one  such  as  Iraq. 

Even  with  volun- 
teers, where  the  pre- 
sumption is  that 
someone  who  enlists 
is  willing  to  fight, 
the  law  allows 
troops  to  change 
their  minds  for  reli- 
gious or  philosophi- 
cal reasons.  One 
result  has  been  that 
after  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  Sept.  1 1 , 

2001,  activities 
picked  up  at  the 
Catholic  Peace 
Fellowship,  which 
helps  military  per- 
sonnel filing  for 
conscientious-objec- 
tor status  or  who 
just  want  informa- 
tion about  Catholic 
moral  teachings  on 
war.  “Sept.  1 1 
shaped  what  we 
have  done  since,” 
said  Michael  Baxter, 
national  secretary  of 
the  Catholic  Peace 
Fellowship,  based  in 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Through  e-mails,  telephone  calls  and 
personal  contacts,  the  once-dormant 
Catholic  group  has  actively  aided  about 
60  people  seeking  conscientious-objec- 
tor status  since  Sept.  1 1 and  fielded 
more  than  1,500  requests  for  informa- 
tion, said  Baxter,  who  is  also  an  assistant 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 


Mary  Luke  Tobin  Dies, 
Observer  at  Vatican  II 

Mary  Luke  Tobin,  of  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto,  who  played  a leading  role  in 
the  U.S.  renewal  of  religious  life  and 
was  one  of  a handful  of  female 
observers  at  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  died  at  the  Loretto  mother- 
house  in  Nerinx,  Ky.,  on  Aug.  24.  She 
was  98  years  old.  Sister  Tobin  donated 
her  body  to  science.  A memorial  service 
is  to  be  held  at  the  motherhouse  on 
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Morality  Matters 


IJjThe  Ethics  of  Risk 

Sfl‘We  focus  on  the  away  garnet 


Three  years  ago,  on  a 
sunny  September  Tuesday 
at  9 in  the  morning,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  our 
first  child  was  bom.  We 
had  not  planned  for  a natural  childbirth 
without  medical  attendance  until  the  final 
moments,  but  that’s  how  it  turned  out,  as 
the  medical  staff  and  anesthesiologist 
were  diverted  to  attend  another  family’s 
emergency  case.  The  staff  thought  we  had 
more  time;  our  daughter  had  other  plans. 
Despite  the  tumult,  we  hold  Georgetown 
University  Hospital’s  staff  in  high  regard. 
They  did  the  right  thing. 

Five  years  ago,  on  another  sunny 
September  Tuesday,  at  9 in  the  morning, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  some  Catholic- 
University  graduate  students  of  mine, 
military  officers  in  the  Pentagon,  were 
attacked  by  terrorists.  Their  offices  were 
in  flames,  many  of  their  colleagues  were 
dead;  yet  they  managed  to  climb  out  of 
the  wreckage.  As  soon  as  they  reached 
safety,  many,  like  Nate  Freier,  grabbed 
stretchers  and  ran  back  into  the  building 
to  help  others.  Nate  did  the  right  thing. 

Whether  the  use  of  triage  in 
medicine  or  Nate’s  quiet  heroism  on 
Sept.  11,  2001,  we  remark  little  on  these 
practices  because  we  so  deeply  agree  on 
them.  The  same  principle  weaves 
through  Catholic  social  teaching  on  the 
preferential  option  for  the  poor,  protect- 
ing children  and  the  unborn,  and 
Christian  just  war  tradition  concerning 
protecting  civilians  in  combat.  We  share 
an  ethic  of  risk,  a deep  conviction  and 
practice  that  we  should  first  help  and 
lessen  risk  for  those  most  vulnerable  and 
least  able  to  help  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  lost  sight  of 


MARYANN  CUSIMANO  LOVE  is  professor  Of 
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Relations  Homeland  Security/Rethinking 
Borders  Project. 


this  ethic  in  the  war  on  terror  these  past 
five  years.  We  have  focused  on  the  mili- 
tary “away  game”  in  the  war  on  terror, 
vowing  to  “drain  the  swamps”  of  terrorists 
abroad  at  the  expense  of  civilians  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  United  States  has 
spent  approximately  $437  billion  on  the 
away  game;  $319  billion  for  the  war  in 
Iraq,  $88  billion  for  the  war  in  Afghanistan 
and  another  $26  billion  for  enhanced  for- 
eign base  and  embassy  security. 

Focusing  on  the  away  game  in  the 
war  on  terror  has  yielded  some  success- 
es. A1  Qaeda  bases  in  Afghanistan  have 
been  destroyed  and  the  Taliban 
removed  from  power.  Many  key  bin 
Laden  lieutenants  and  architects  of  the 
9/11  attacks  are  out  of  commission. 
There  has  been  greater  international 
collaboration  and  intelligence-sharing 
in  countering  terrorism,  as  seen  when 
the  Pakistani  and  British  authorities 
together  disrupted  terrorist  plans  to 
bomb  several  airplanes  in  July  2006. 

These  gains  come  with  costs.  In 
Afghanistan,  between  3,600  and  4,000 
civilians  were  killed  on  impact  by  U.S. 
attacks  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  war 
between  2001  and  2003.  In  Iraq  the  esti- 
mates range  from  40,000  to  100,000  civil- 
ians dead  since  the  start  of  the  war.  A1 
Qaeda  bases  in  Afghanistan  have  been 
replaced  with  more  readily  accessible  and 
harder  to  shut  down  Internet  sites  for 
training,  recruitment  and  organizing. 
Osama  bin  Laden  released  four  tapes  in 
2006  alone. 

The  away  game  in  the  war  on  terror 
fails  practically  and  ethically.  If  terrorism 
could  be  defeated  militarily  abroad,  the 
United  States  would  have  won  by  now,  as 
the  U.S.  military  is  unquestionably  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  But  terrorism 
cannot  be  defeated  by  military  operations 
abroad;  this  is  why  the  military  does  not 
want  to  call  countering  terrorism  a war. 
Terrorists  do  not  need  “swamps”  to  oper- 
ate. The  9/11  terrorists  operated  out  of 
cells  in  the  United  States,  Britain, 


Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Spain — hardly  “swamps”  of  failed  states. 
Today’s  decentralized  global  terror  net- 
works do  not  need  state  sponsorship  to 
survive  and  thrive.  A1  Qaeda  is  expanding 
in  developed  democratic  countries,  as 
shown  in  the  London  and  Madrid  bomb- 
ings. The  most  successful  counterterror- 
ism operations  (the  foiled  London  transit 
bombings  of  July  21,  2005,  and  this  sum- 
mer’s disrupted  London  air  attacks)  have 
come  as  a result  of  careful  police  and 
intelligence  work,  not  military  attacks. 

Focusing  on  the  away  game  has 
come  at  the  expense  of  civilians  and  the 
home  game.  While  we  spend  about 
$500  billion  a year  on  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  receives  about  $40 
billion  a year.  Five  years  after  9/11,  first 
responders  still  cannot  talk  to  one 
another,  as  police,  fire  departments  and 
emergency  medical  teams  continue  to 
lack  communications  equipment  that 
works  together.  While  our  shampoos 
and  toothpastes  are  seized,  air  cargo  still 
goes  into  the  belly  of  the  plane  unse- 
cured. We  place  civilian  first  respon- 
ders at  great  risk,  lacking  effective  sys- 
tems, policies,  technology  and  protec- 
tive gear. 

$trengthening  critical  infrastruc- 
ture protects  civilians  every  day, 
whether  or  not  terrorist  attacks  occur, 
and  safeguarding  subways  and  trans- 
portation systems  helps  daily  against 
crime  and  drug  trafficking.  Investing  in 
our  public  health  systems  saves  lives 
against  annual  flu  outbreaks,  whether  or 
not  terrorists  use  biological  weapons. 

It  is  election  season,  or  as  we  in  the 
Washington  area  call  it,  crazy  season. 
These  facts  will  be  stretched  and  dis- 
torted beyond  recognition  to  support 
all  sorts  of  political  positions.  But  as  the 
politicians  argue,  we  must  remember 
that  not  all  means  of  protecting  against 
terrorism  are  created  equal.  Not  all 
means  are  effective.  And  not  all  means 
respect  life,  especially  the  lives  of  the 
most  vulnerable,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  While  the  politicians  point  fin- 
gers to  divide  us,  let  us  remember  what 
is  right  and  unites  us,  our  great  consen- 
sus on  the  ethics  of  risk. 

Maryann  Cusimano  Love 
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| Touching  the  Tears 

^Streams  of  grace  still  flow  for 
us  out  of  the  hardest  rock.? 


LISA  AND  LOUISE  had  never 
met  until  the  morning  of  July 
7,  2005,  when  they  found 
themselves  sitting  next  to 
each  other  on  the  top  deck  of 
a No.  30  bus  in  London’s  commuter 
traffic.  They  would  probably  never  have 
spoken  to  each  other  even  then,  given 
that  legendary  British  reserve,  but  events 
would  throw  them  together.  As  the  bus 
exploded  and  they  sat  side  by  side,  frozen 
in  survivor  shock,  they  turned  to  each 
other.  One  had  lost  her  sight,  the  other 
her  hearing  in  the  blast.  They  became 
the  eyes  and  ears  for  each  other  as  they 
groped  their  terrified  way  through  the 
debris  and  din.  It  was  a friendship  that 
would  endure.  A friendship  forged  in 
hell. 

Can  something  good  really  emerge 
out  of  an  event  as  abhorrent  as  a suicide 
bombing?  Or  to  put  the  question  anoth- 
er way:  Can  God  really  be  present  where 
God  appears  to  be  so  conspicuously 
absent? 

Roughly  four  years  earlier,  a young 
nurse  was  asking  herself  the  same  ques- 
tion as  she  signed  in  for  duty  in  a 
Manhattan  hospital.  When  she  came  up 
from  the  subway,  she  was  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  impact  of  the  second  plane 
on  the  World  Trade  Center.  Realizing 
that  whatever  was  happening,  it  was 
going  to  demand  all  of  her  skills,  she 
rushed  to  her  workplace  and  began  to 
minister  to  the  injured  and  the  dying  as 
ash  fell  from  the  skies,  shrouding 
Manhattan  in  a blanket  of  death. 

As  a neurological  specialist,  it  was 
her  task  to  assess  whether  a casualty  had 
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suffered  head  trauma  or  was  “only”  in 
shock.  The  judgment  wasn’t  always  easy. 
A young  black  patient  lay  in  front  of  her, 
a man  in  his  20’s.  He  made  no  response 
to  any  of  her  questions.  It  was  impossible 
to  tell  whether  he  suffered  brain  damage. 
She  focused  on  his  eyes.  She  caught  the 
slightest  glimmer  of  response  through 
these  windows  of  his  soul,  into  his  shat- 
tered, sacred,  inner  space.  As  their  gazes 
met  for  a moment,  a tear  slowly  rose  in 
each  of  his  eyes,  like  the  source  of  some 
deep  and  sorrowing  river.  Each  tear 
flowed  slowly,  oh  so  slowly,  across  his 
cheeks,  making  two  shining  black  rivers 
through  the  layer  of  ash  that  covered  his 
skin. 

Now  the  nurse,  too,  had  no  more 
words.  For  a moment  she  hesitated,  then 
she  stretched  out  her  fingers  and  gently, 
reverently,  touched  the  tears. 

It  was  a moment  out  of  time — a 
moment  that  only  God  could  have  given. 
Something  was  released  inside  the  heart 
of  a broken  man.  He  began  to  speak.  He 
poured  out  his  story:  how  he  had  been  in 
the  office  with  a colleague;  how  he  had 
flung  himself  under  the  desk,  but  his  col- 
league had  not  been  able  to  do  so.  How 
he  had  watched  his  colleague  die. 

The  nurse  listened.  All  that  was  pos- 
sible, or  needful,  was  to  stay  with  her 
own  helplessness.  When  the  world 
appears  to  be  collapsing  around  you,  and 
the  landscape  of  your  life  is  covered  with 
ash,  staying  with  the  helplessness  is  real- 
ly the  only  option.  But  staying  with  our 
own  helplessness  is  the  hardest  thing! 
We  take  in  the  messages  of  our  culture 
along  with  our  mother’s  milk — or  rather, 
we  are  taken  in  by  them.  Messages  that 
tell  us  life  has  to  work,  and  if  it  doesn’t 
we  have  to  fix  it.  Perfection  is  the  goal. 
Anything  less  is  failure.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  having  life  under  control.  If 
circumstances  seize  that  control  away 


from  us,  we  fight  tooth  and  nail  to  regain 
our  mastery  over  that  terrifying  chaos 
upon  which  our  fragile  order  perches  so 
precariously. 

And  then  the  moment  comes  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  When  the 
screams  subside  and  there  is  nothing  left 
except  the  silence  of  shock,  then  we  final- 
ly come  face  to  face  with  our  helpless- 
ness. And  then,  only  then,  the  miracle 
happens.  As  once  Moses  obeyed  God’s 
command  to  strike  a hard  rock  face  in  the 
desert,  and  a stream  of  living  water  broke 
forth  (Ex  17),  so  the  streams  of  grace  still 
flow  for  us  today  out  of  the  hardest  rock 
that  we  can  imagine. 

My  nurse  friend,  who  has  kindly 
given  me  permission  to  retell  her  story, 
did  exactly  that.  In  the  face  of  the  hard 
rock  of  “nothing  left  to  say,”  she  obeyed 
some  deep  intuition  that  prompted  her 
to  reach  out  in  a gesture  of  empathy  and 
solidarity,  and  as  soon  as  she  did  so,  a 
cleansing  and  cathartic  stream  was 
released  in  her  patient. 

Perhaps  Moses  has  something  to 
teach  us  about  that  delicate  balance 
between  the  ideal  of  moral  leadership 
and  the  humility  of  helplessness.  Who 
knows  better  than  he  the  challenge  of 
dealing  with  intractable  problems? 

“Moses  appealed  to  Yahweh  for  help. 
‘How  am  I to  deal  with  this  people?  Any 
moment  they  will  stone  me!”’  And 
Yahweh’s  response:  “Go  ahead  of  your 
people.  Take  the  staff.  Strike  the  rock. 
Water  will  come  out.”  Go  ahead!  No 
problem  is  ever  solved  by  the  same  mind- 
set that  created  it.  Go  ahead,  toward  a 
new  mind-set,  a new  vision.  And  when 
you  do,  don’t  trust  in  your  strength,  but 
stand  face  to  face  with  your  weakness. 
Only  there  will  fresh  waters  break 
through.  Lead  the  people,  but  lead  with 
humility.  Dare  to  touch  the  pain  in  both 
“friend”  and  “enemy,”  for  there  you  will 
recognize  your  God. 

On  these  raw  edges  of  human  fife, 
God  reveals  to  those  who  dare  to  look  the 
Calvary  truth  that  out  of  brokenness  a 
radically  new  wholeness  can  grow.  Today, 
five  years  after  America’s  Zero  Hour, 
Moses’  staff  is  still  in  our  hands.  How  will 
we  use  it?  To  batter  the  problem  or  to 
touch  the  tears?  Margaret  Silf 
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Being  Catholic  in  the  World  Today  j 


‘You  shall  love 
your  neighbor 
as  yourself/ 

• LEVITICUS  19:18 


Right  now,  we’re  leading  a five-agency 
consortium  that’s  getting  life-saving 
antiretroviral  medicine  where  it’s 
desperately  needed  in  Africa,  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  We 
estimate  one  in  four  persons  living  with 
HIWA1DS  overseas  today  is  receiving 
care  through  a Catholic  institution. 


T 


ese  words  of  scripture  are  as 
meaningful  today  as  ever. 


As  Catholics,  we  know  that  we’re  all 
part  of  one  human  family.  And  to  family, 
our  hearts  must  never  be  closed. 


Yet,  the  demands  on  our  love  may 
seem  more  than  we  can  give.  The  needs 
of  the  world  may  seem  beyond  any  one 
person’s  reach. 


With  your  help,  our  faith  can  do 
even  more. 

The  world  is  not  beyond  your  grasp. 
Together,  we  can  make  a great  difference. 

The  face  of  HIV/AIDS  might  be  a face  around  the  world, 
next  door,  or  in  the  mirror.  CRS  has  AIDS  programming 
in  nearly  50  countries  across  Africa,  and  the  hardest-hit 
regions  of  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Thanks  to  CRS, 
people  like  Luz,  who  is  living  with  HIV/AIDS  in 
Guatemala,  can  enjoy  renewed  hope  and  dignity. 


But  there  is  a way  to  fulfill  our  faith. 
There  is  a way  to  help. 

We  are  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
the  official  international  humanitarian 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  community. 

For  over  60  years,  in  nearly  100 
countries,  we’ve  given  people  hope 
through  assistance  where  it’s  needed 
most.  And  94  cents  of  every  dollar  we 
spend  goes  to  programs  that  help  the 
people  we  serve. 


0CRS 


CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERVICES 


Visit  www.crs.org/world  or  call  1 -877-Help-CRS  to  learn  more. 


Giving  hope  to  a world  of  need. 
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A memorial  in  Smithtown,  N.Y.,  to  50  local  victims  of  the  terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  11,  2001. 


Where  Have  We  Been? 

- BY  JAMES  MARTIN  - 

When  I left  the  World  Trade  Center  in  October  2001,  after 
working  there  for  several  weeks  alongside  fellow  Jesuits  and  other 
volunteers,  I wondered  what  would  become  not  only  of  the  phys- 
ical site  but  of  the  people  we  had  met.  One  ironworker,  who 
spent  long  days  at  Ground  Zero  cutting  apart  the  steel  beams  of 
the  destroyed  buildings,  said  that  when  he  went  home  at  night,  he  could  hardly  bear  to  see 
his  wife  and  child,  for  they  reminded  him  of  the  people  he  had  pulled  out  of  “the  pile.”  A 
firefighter  told  me  that  when  he  first  arrived  at  the  site,  he  had  run  one  way,  and  his  friend 
another.  He  lived,  while  his  friend  died.  A police  chaplain  said  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  the 
one  being  ministered  to  at  the  site. 

What  would  happen  to  these  people?  What  sort  of  meaning  would  they  find  in  their 
experiences?  Five  years  after  the  terrorist  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center,  family  mem- 
bers of  victims,  rescue  workers  and  chaplains  are  still  coming  to  grips  with  the  legacy  of 
that  day.  Over  the  past  weeks  I have  spoken  with  a few,  who  reflected  on  where  they  have 
been  and  where  they  are  today. 

‘Sheer  Luck  or  the  Grace  of  God’ 

Last  month  a journalist  told  me  that  when  you  ask  someone  about  Sept.  11,  2001,  they 
seem  almost  compelled  to  recount  the  entire  story  of  where  they  were  that  day — as  if  a par- 
tial telling  would  be  an  insult  to  those  events.  So  it  was  not  surprising  that  Joe  Lauria,  a 15- 
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year  veteran  of  the  New  York  City  Fire  Department,  would 
speak  at  length  about  the  day. 

On  Sept.  1 1 Joe’s  fire  company  in  Queens  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  the  World  Trade  Center.  But  they  were 
held  up  from  entering  Manhattan  out  of  fear  that  the  traffic 
tunnels  under  the  East  River  would  be  bombed.  When  he 
reached  the  site,  Joe  was  horrified  to  see  people  leaping  to 
their  deaths  from  the  towers.  “They  were  like  mannequins 
falling  through  the  air,”  he  said.  “We  said  prayers  that  they 
would  face  as  little  suffering  as  possible.”  Joe  watched  as  the 
upper  floors  of  the  North  Tower  leaned  slowly,  then  split  in 
two  and  collapsed,  creating  a deluge  of  debris  and  choking 
smoke. 

“I  stood  motionless,  not  believing  it,  frozen  in  time,”  said 
Joe.  “Then  all  of  a sudden  we  were  trying  to  outrace  this  huge 
storm  cloud.”  He  spent  the  entire  day  and  the  following 
weeks  working  at  the  site,  almost  around  the  clock.  The  time 
he  spent  excavating  and  searching  for  survivors  and,  later, 
remains,  Joe  describes  as  “horrific.” 

The  delay  in  getting  into  Manhattan  probably  saved  his 
fife.  “If  my  company  had  been  there  20  minutes  earlier,  we 
would  have  been  in  the  lobby  of  those  towers.  There  were 
343  firefighters  who  perished,  and  I would  have  been  one  of 
them.” 

Today  Joe,  a Catholic,  often  thinks  about  how  close  he 
came  to  dying;  he  also  wonders  how  God  could  allow  so 
many  of  his  friends  to  die.  He  was  angry  at  the  terrorists — but 
not  at  God.  And  though  he  has  no 
easy  answers,  his  faith  has  not  been 
shaken:  “More  because  it  was  a man- 
made event,  as  opposed  to 
Hurricane  Katrina  or  the  tsunami.” 

Did  Joe  feel  that  God  had  spared 
him?  “It  was  either  sheer  luck  or  the 
grace  of  God,”  he  said.  “Why  were 
we  held  up?  Who  knows?  That’s  a question  I’ll  have  to  ask  the 
Big  Guy  when  I get  to  heaven.” 

The  38-year-old  firefighter  husband  of  Carol  (who  asked 
that  her  real  name  not  be  used)  was  not  as  fortunate  as  Joe 
was.  Carol’s  grief  has  been  complicated  by  the  very  public 
nature  of  the  event  that  took  her  husband,  the  father  of  their 
two  children.  She  spoke  passionately  about  her  emotional 
struggles  from  her  home  in  Long  Island.  “Every  year  at  9/1 1, 
you  try  to  please  both  sides — those  who  want  public  grief  and 
those  who  want  it  private,”  she  told  me  recendy. 

“But  I don’t  need  the  world  to  help  me  remember.  I will 
never  forget  him  going  off  to  work  that  day,  or  the  phone  call 
or  the  worst  thing  of  all:  telling  my  children.” 

Carol  and  her  husband,  both  Episcopalians,  were  not 
especially  religious.  After  the  tragedy,  she  found  it  difficult  to 
attend  services:  hearing  certain  hymns  raised  emotions  too 
painful  to  bear.  But  eventually,  Carol’s  children,  now  10  and 


13,  wanted  to  return  to  church  to  prepare  for  first 
Communion  and  confirmation.  Today,  she  says,  “I’m  trying 
to  become  more  spiritual,  because  I realize  more  that  there 
are  so  many  things  over  which  I have  litde  control.” 

When  Carol  was  24,  her  mother  died.  She  now  sees  that 
event  as  a kind  of  spiritual  preparation  that  helped  her  to  bear 
her  husband’s  death.  There  was  also  a striking  coincidence,  or 
providential  moment,  that  connected  her  mother  to  the 
events  of  Sept.  11.  “They  found  my  husband’s  body  on  the 
day  of  my  mother’s  birthday,”  she  explained.  “It  was  as  if  she 
were  bringing  him  home  to  me.” 

Like  Joe,  Carol  does  not  blame  God.  “I’m  a realist,”  she 
says.  She  realizes  that  a firefighter’s  job  means  that  he  might 
not  come  home  at  night.  Men  and  women  in  her  husband’s 
profession  are  often  called  upon  to  save  people  at  risk  to  their 
own  safety  and  even  fives.  “So  I don’t  place  blame  on  God.  It 
could  have  been  any  circumstance  that  led  to  his  death.” 
Lately,  church  has  become  consoling  for  Carol.  It  offers  a 
private  time  for  her  to  think  about  her  mother,  her  husband 
and  when  they  will  all  be  reunited.  But  she  is  honest  about  the 
complexity  of  her  emotions.  “Sometimes  I yell  at  him  for 
leaving  me,”  she  said. 

Naturally,  God  Is  There’ 

The  passage  of  time  has  not  reduced  the  immediacy  of  the 
most  painful  question:  Why?  It  was  the  question  the  rescue 
workers  asked  most  frequently  of  my  brother  Jesuits  while  we 


were  ministering  at  Ground  Zero.  Why  would  God  permit 
this  to  happen?  In  essence,  they  were  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion that  has  preoccupied  saints,  theologians,  philosophers 
and  other  Christians  for  centuries  (the  problem  of  evil  or 
theodicy):  How  could  a good  God  allow  evil? 

For  the  Rev.  David  Baratelfi,  a Port  Authority  chaplain 
who  also  serves  at  St.  John’s  Byzantine  Catholic  Church  in 
Bayonne,  N.J.,  the  day’s  grief  was  matched  by  the  goodness 
he  witnessed  around  him.  One  day,  after  Father  Baratelfi  fin- 
ished celebrating  Mass  at  a nearby  chapel,  a police  lieutenant 
told  him  that  some  of  the  workers  had  not  been  able  to 
receive  Communion  that  day.  So  Father  Baratelfi  grabbed  a 
large  ciborium  and  walked  into  the  pile  of  rubble.  “All  of 
these  cops  and  firefighters  saw  me  coming,”  he  recalled  with 
emotion.  “And  they  took  off  their  helmets  and  with  the  great- 
est devotion  received  the  Eucharist.” 

Father  Baratelfi  said  he  was  “captured”  by  the  thought 


Five  years  after  9/11,  family  members, 
rescue  workers  and  chaplains  struggle 
to  find  meaning  and  peace. 
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that  God  would  have  his  way,  that  God’s  way  is  one  of  good- 
ness, and  that  God  would  triumph  by  the  virtue  of  the  good. 
“I  have  to  believe  that  Christ  was  present  in  that  Eucharist 
and  that  he  was  helping  those  people.” 

For  others,  the  grief  remains  raw.  Anthony  and  Maryann, 
who  live  in  northern  New  Jersey,  were  told  on  Sept.  1 1 that 
their  son,  Anthony  Jr.,  a police  officer  with  the  Port 
Authority,  “never  came  out”  of  the  towers.  His  father  said, 
“Naturally  I was  mad.  He  was  a good  boy,  and  they  never 
recovered  the  body.  You  pray  that  they  might  discover  him  so 
that  we  could  just  bury  him.” 

The  devout  Catholic  couple  found  solace  from  the  local 
parish  priests,  who  rushed  to  their  house  to  pray  with  them 
after  the  tragedy,  and  from  Catholic  Charities.  “They  were 
terrific.  I can’t  say  enough  about  them,”  said  Anthony.  Once 
a week  the  two  visit  a local  shrine  to  St.  Joseph  in  Stirling, 
N.J.,  to  pray  for  their  son,  who  was  47  at  his  death.  “I  feel  the 
closeness  of  my  son  there,  and  naturally  God  is  there,”  said 
Anthony. 

He  is  not  angry  with  God.  “I  say  my  prayers  for  my  son 
and  I’m  happy  I can  pray  for  him.  But  what  can  you  say? 
There’s  nothing  you  can  say.”  His  comment  reminded  me  of 
the  observation  from  some  commentators  on  the  Holocaust, 
that  the  best  response  to  overwhelming  tragedy  is  often 
silence. 

The  fifth-year  anniversary  is  doubly  poignant  for  Steve, 
36,  who  lost  his  wife,  an  employee  of  a firm  with  offices  at 
One  World  Trade  Center.  The  two  were  married  exactly  one 
month  earlier,  on  Aug.  11,  2001.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  a 
business  trip  that  day,  Steve  heard  the  news  of  the  attack  from 
a taxicab  radio,  went  into  a nearby  restaurant  and  saw  the  sec- 
ond plane  slam  into  the  South  Tower.  After  the  tragedy,  he 
stayed  with  friends  for  a month. 

Steve  (not  his  real  name)  is  an  active  parishioner  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  Church  in  New  York  City,  which  he  had 
attended  with  his  wife  before  her  death.  Like  Anthony  and 
Maryann,  he  did  not  feel  abandoned  by  God.  And  like  Joe 
Lauria,  he  understood  the  event  as  a “man-made”  tragedy. 
But  at  the  same  time  Steve  does  not  think  this  event  was 
part  of  God’s  plan.  “I  don’t  believe  things  happen  for  a rea- 
son,” he  said. 

‘It’s  Only  Fair  to  Give  Back’ 

Mass  provides  more  comfort  for  Steve  now.  He  admits  that 
this  might  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  attending 
Mass  was  something  he  and  his  wife  used  to  enjoy  doing 
together.  But  he  has  changed,  Steve  said.  He  is  trying  to 
become  a “better  person,”  trying  to  be  closer  to  his  wife’s 
family,  trying  not  to  be  as  judgmental  and  trying  to  be  more 
open  with  people.  The  tragedy  has  lent  his  life  more  per- 
spective, he  believes. 

“It’s  understanding  what  matters  and  what  doesn’t,”  he 


said.  In  the  weeks  and  months  after  Sept.  11,  Steve  became 
politically  active,  traveling  to  Capitol  Hill  with  family  mem- 
bers of  victims.  Today  he  laments  that  the  country  seems  to 
have  lost  the  feeling  of  unity  that  existed  immediately  after 
9/11. 

“It  makes  you  wish  for  what  we  were  back  then — with  all 
the  bipartisanship  and  everyone  not  stuck  up  on  petty  differ- 
ences. I’m  amazed  that  we’re  still  dealing  with  things  like 
same-sex  marriage  and  the  flag-burning  amendment,  when 
there  are  more  important  issues.” 

When  I asked  how  long  he  felt  that  spirit  of  unity  exist- 
ed in  the  country,  he  was  blunt:  “About  six  months.” 

When  Joe,  the  New  York  City  firefighter,  also  lamented 
the  loss  of  the  common  spirit  that  existed  at  Ground  Zero, 
I felt  as  if  I knew  something  of  what  he  meant.  During  the 
few  weeks  I worked  there,  I remember  walking  north  from 
the  site  one  day  and  hearing  people  applaud.  After  I looked 
around  and  saw  no  firefighters  or  police  officers,  I asked  a 
Jesuit  who  was  walking  with  me,  “Who  are  they  clapping 
for?”  He  said,  “I  think  for  us.”  There  was  a strong  sense  of 
support  from  the  city,  the  country  and  even  the  world.  As  I 
finished  an  interview  with  a French  journalist,  the  man 
threw  his  arms  around  me  and  said,  “Nous  sommes  torn 
americains"  (We  are  all  Americans). 

The  spirit  within  the  site  was  even  more  palpable. 
During  the  weeks  I spent  there,  I found  a tremendous  spir- 
it of  unity  and  concord,  which  for  me  betokened  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  People  from  all  over  the  country — 
firefighters,  nurses,  Red  Cross  workers,  National  Guard 
volunteers — united  in  a common  cause  made  for  a strange- 
ly comforting  environment. 

Joe  felt  that  Sept.  1 1 forced  people  in  New  York  to  move 
out  of  “their  own  little  worlds”  and  “pitch  in.”  One  reason, 
he  believed,  was  that  for  New  Yorkers  it  happened  close  to 
home  without  the  buffer  of  television.  “It  allowed  them  to 
see  it  firsthand,  and  forced  them  to  look  within  themselves.” 
Father  Baratelli  told  me  the  story  of  an  employee  of  the 
Port  Authority  who  fled  from  the  burning  towers,  disori- 
ented and  bloody,  and  ran  into  some  total  strangers  who 
said,  “Let  us  help  you.”  They  brought  her  to  a nearby  physi- 
cian who  cared  for  her,  and  even  brought  her  back  home. 
“In  the  darkness  of  this  moment,  the  goodness  of  God  came 
forth,”  he  said. 

But  Joe  Lauria  felt  that  this  spirit  has  ebbed  considerably. 
In  the  days  following  Sept.  1 1 , the  New  York  Fire  Department 
had  logged  a marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  false  alarms, 
but  today  it’s  back  to  where  it  was  five  years  ago.  “As  that  day 
becomes  more  distant  and  as  the  site  is  cleared  up,  things  dis- 
appear and  people  go  back  to  their  own  routine.  Most  of  the 
firemen  felt  that  there  was  this  tremendous  feeling  at  the  site, 
but  they  also  found  out  that  it  was  to  be  short-term.” 

Anthony,  the  New  Jersey  father  who  lost  his  son,  was  not 
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surprised  that  people  have  changed.  “What’s  the  use  of  kid- 
ding ourselves?”  He  wears  a wristband  with  his  son’s  name  on 
it,  and  though  people  ask  about  it  and  sincerely  express  their 
sorrow,  it  usually  ends  there.  “That’s  about  as  far  as  it  goes.” 

Carol,  the  woman  who  lost  her  husband,  saw  a change, 
but  she  also  sees  a lasting  effect  today.  After  her  husband’s 
death,  a candlelight  vigil  was  held  on  her  front  lawn.  That 
night  over  200  of  her  neighbors  came  out  to  support  Carol 
and  her  children.  Since  then  Carol  has  made  many  more 
friends  in  the  neighborhood  and  feels  that  if  she  ever  needed 
anything,  she  would  receive  it.  This  has  also  helped  her  feel 
more  generous  to  others.  “So  many  gave  to  me,”  she  says. 
“It’s  only  fair  to  give  back.  I will  never  forget  that.”  After 
Hurricane  Katrina  she  donated  a washer  and  a dryer  to  a 
school  in  New  Orleans. 

‘No  Easy  Answer’ 

Last  month  I visited  a Jesuit  friend  who  works  in  a high 
school  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  just  across  the  river  from  the  site 
of  the  World  Trade  Center.  When  I emerged  from  the  sub- 
way, I found  myself  standing  next  to  a colossal  bronze  monu- 
ment to  the  Katyn  Massacre,  which  dominates  a popular 
plaza.  One  reason  for  the  site’s  popularity  is  its  commanding 
view  of  Lower  Manhattan.  Five  years  ago,  I had  heard  stories 
of  people  watching  the  collapse  of  the  towers  from  here.  But 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  imagine:  it’s  too  close. 

That  evening  I took  a train  that  passed  through  a stop 


named  “World  Trade  Center.”  Still,  I was  shocked  that  it  ran 
direcdy  through  the  site  itself.  On  the  way  over  I had  been 
reading  a book  and  so  missed  the  sight.  The  windows  gave  a 
full  view  of  the  monstrous  hole  and  the  retaining  walls:  the 
massive  space  that  is,  in  essence,  a mass  grave.  Passing 
through  Ground  Zero  on  a subway  car  seemed  shocking,  an 
offense.  Some  passengers  paused  to  stare,  but  others  contin- 
ued with  their  business.  I thought  of  the  final  lines  from  a 
favorite  poem  by  Robert  Frost,  called  “Out,  Out,”  in  which  a 
boy  dies  after  a terrible  accident  with  a buzz  saw.  The  narra- 
tor ends  by  describing  the  onlookers:  “And  they,  since  they/ 
Were  not  the  one  dead,  turned  to  their  affairs.” 

But  that  is  overly  harsh.  Most  likely,  those  commuters  had 
passed  through  the  site  many  times  and  were  first  shocked, 
but  then  settled  into  a more  placid  reaction.  That  workaday 
response,  then,  was  both  surprising  and  not  surprising.  As 
Anthony  said,  “What’s  the  use  of  kidding  ourselves?” 

My  discussions  with  these  people  indicate  that  things  are 
still  too  raw.  Like  the  World  Trade  Center  site,  it  is  still  an 
open  wound,  yet  to  heal  over.  They  grapple  with  finding 
meaning,  and  probably  will  for  some  time.  As  Joe,  the  fire- 
fighter, said  toward  the  end  of  our  conversation,  “Did  it  shake 
my  faith?  No.  You  could  ask  why  God  didn’t  stop  those  guys 
from  doing  what  they  did,  but  I guess  I just  don’t  ask  that 
question.” 

“Because  I know  that  there’s  no  easy  answer,”  he  said. 
“And  who’s  to  say  which  answer  is  the  correct  one?”  El 
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The  Ethical  Legacy  of 
Dirty  Harry 


The  annual  Tribute  in  Light  shines  in  the  New  York  skyline  as  a memorial  to  the  twin  towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center  destroyed  on  Sept.  11,  2001. 
Each  year,  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  attack,  two  beams  of  light  are  illuminated  in  the  sky  from  dusk  to  dawn. 


Pundits  have  been  busy  since  mid-summer  spec- 
ulating about  “where  we  are”  five  years  after  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  on  Sept.  11,  2001.  But  analysis  of 
whether  we  are  safer  now,  or  if  we  are  winning  the 
global  war  on  terror  must  be  balanced  by  some  reflection  on 
the  ethical  climate  of  the  half  decade  since  those  tragic 
attacks. 

At  first  glance,  such  an  assessment  might  be  anchored 
in  a re-examination  of  the  contentious  moral  issues  that 
emerged  in  this  era:  the  justness  of  preventive  war;  the 
moral  and  legal  meaning  of  the  designation  enemy  com- 
batant; or  whether  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  war- 
rant scrutiny  with  newly  posed  questions  about  post-bel- 
lum ethics. 

But  to  focus  on  these  issues  is  to  examine  the  trees  and 
miss  the  forest.  When  we  survey  the  forest,  the  broader 
view  reveals  a profound  ethical  shift,  forged  by  our  lead- 
ers and  validated — more  or  less — by  our  acquiescence  as 
citizens.  In  this  shift,  we  have  witnessed,  albeit  without 
full  cognizance,  a significant  redefinition  and  diminution 

GEORGE  A.  LOPEZ,  a senior  fellow  at  the  Joan  B.  Kroc  Institute 
for  International  Peace  Studies  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  writes  frequently  on  ethical  issues  related  to  the  use  of 
force  in  international  affairs. 


of  the  role  of  ethics  in  setting  appropriate  boundaries  for 
the  use  of  force  in  world  affairs. 

The  rather  different  ethical  framework  revealed  by  the 
Bush  administration’s  approach  to  the  war  on  terror,  from  the 
initial  decision  to  topple  the  Taliban  in  Afghanistan  through 
its  recent  support  of  Israel’s  disproportionate  response  to  a 
border  kidnapping  by  Hezbollah,  has  not  been  examined  on 
its  own  terms.  Thus,  we  have  also  failed  to  appreciate  how  a 
relatively  tight  and  self-reinforcing  collection  of  generaliza- 
tions has  emerged  to  become  a new  set  of  rules  for  the  use  of 
force. 

The  Administration’s  Framework 

1 . Harsh  Realities.  One  reason  why  it  may  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  the  early  phases  of  the  ethics  shift  that  was 
taking  place  soon  after  9/11  is  the  fact  that  its  most  basic 
building  block  was  cast  in  reasoning  from  a familiar  frame- 
work: realism.  The  Bush  administration’s  ethical  logic 
begins  with  the  claim  that  we  live  in  a world  of  tough, 
dirty  and  nasty  actors.  These  are  now  most  vividly  embod- 
ied by  terrorists  and  those  who  support  them.  These  ter- 
rorists simply  have  no  code  of  ethics  or  restraint  regarding 
the  use  of  force.  Their  actions  defy  all  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  principles  of  war  fighting,  the  logic  of  deter- 
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rence  and  the  like.  These  terrorists,  this  foundational 
claim  concludes,  understand  only  the  law  of  force,  as  they 
reject  the  force  of  law.  This  reality  is  most  manifest  in  the 
terrorism  of  suicide  bombing. 

2.  Recurrent  Dangers.  The  ethical  framework  specifies  a 
significant  prescriptive  generalization:  if  not  dealt  with 
rather  promptly,  forcefully  and  effectively,  these  terrorist 
actors  will  come  back  to  strike  at  you  again  and  again.  This 
precept  has  had  far-reaching  power  for  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration. It  serves  first  as  the  platform  for  a somewhat  par- 
tisan critique  levied  against  what  is  perceived  as  ill-advised 
restraint  exercised  by  the  Clinton  administration  against 
Osama  bin  Laden  and  Saddam  Hussein.  The  recurrent 
danger  thesis,  of  course,  also  provides  part  of  the  rationale 
for  preventive  war.  As  seen  more  recently,  it  leads  to  a 
rejection  of  the  prospect  that  groups  like  Hamas  might 
evolve  from  violence  to  politics. 

3.  Quaint  Rules  Tie  Our  Hands.  The  new  ethical  frame- 
work further  asserts  that  in  defending  ourselves  from  these 
terrorists,  we  who  reside  in  open,  democratic  societies  of 
the  West  have  too  long  been  constrained  by  arcane,  inef- 
fective codes  of  international  law  and  rules  of  internation- 
al diplomacy  in  dealing  with  terrorists.  There  is  a special 
disdain  in  this  argument  for  ethical  claims  about  restrain- 
ing Western  use  of  force  when  these  moral,  self-policing 
standards  clearly  are  not  shared  by  the  terrorist  enemy. 

Reasoning  that  the  lack  of  self-imposed  restraints  by 
terrorists  on  their  own  behavior  frees  us  from  these  shack- 
les as  well  (or  would  make  our  own  law-based  restraint 
self-defeating)  has  led  to  routine  torture  and  to  our  mak- 
ing up  nebulous  categories  and  processes  for  handling  ter- 
ror suspects.  Most  especially  it  justifies  a general  rejection 
of  proposals  for  dealing  with  terrorism  as  a particularly 
difficult  criminal  problem,  in  favor  of  combating  it  by 
resort  to  war.  In  fact,  there  may  be  no  stronger  claim  made 
by  the  administration  on  its  own  behalf  regarding  its  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  global  terror  than  that  it  has  “elevat- 
ed” U.S.  policy  to  the  national  security  (and  thus  war)  pri- 
ority it  should  have  had. 

4.  Solitary  Actor.  The  new  framework  also  maintains 
that  as  we  engage  in  a global  war  on  terror,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  that  a number  of  other  nations  and  interna- 
tional organizations  reject  our  approach.  They  will  do  so, 
states  the  logic,  out  of  lack  of  moral  clarity,  political  weak- 
ness or  simply  because  of  failure  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  threats  we  face  in  contemporary  terrorism.  Under 
these  conditions,  we  should  not  count  on  the  United 
Nations  or  even  traditional  allies  to  join  us  in  the  fight 
against  terrorism.  Instead,  we  should  assemble  like-mind- 
ed partners — a “coalition  of  the  willing” — who  share  our 
perspective  and  commitment  to  end  terrorism  through 
decisive  action. 


5.  Promise  of  Security.  The  final  component  of  the 
moral  framework  used  by  the  Bush  administration  since 
9/11  posits  that  as  a result  of  our  global  war  on  terror,  the 
world  will  be  safer.  Those  who  opposed  various  actions 
will  come  around  to  thank  us  for  having  overcome  the 
rather  narrow  and  constraining  dynamics  of  an  old  order 
in  the  effort  to  defeat  a new  and  unprecedented  evil  enemy 
by  the  use  of  all  necessary  means. 

This  particular  approach  to  dealing  with  A1  Qaeda  ter- 
rorism since  9/1 1 very  much  resembles  the  logic  articulat- 
ed by  the  antiheroes  of  early  1970’s  movies,  most  notably 
as  presented  in  “The  French  Connection”  and  the  Dirty 
Harry  series.  U.S.  leaders  have  claimed,  for  the  most  part, 
that  in  a tough  and  cruel  world,  where  the  bad  guys  defy 
the  law  and  manipulate  other  rules  in  their  favor,  our  only 
course  of  action  is  to  renounce  playing  by  the  rules  our- 
selves and  go  after  the  bad  guys.  It  is  nasty  business,  and 
few  friends  will  stand  beside  us.  But  when  the  fight  is  over, 
those  friends  and  all  others  will  thank  us.  In  so  doing,  no 
one  will  worry  about  the  rules. 

While  some  ethicists,  human  rights  lawyers  and  others 
have  argued  with  the  administration  over  important,  spe- 
cific issues  of  preventive  war  and  torture,  few  recognize 
that  the  cumulative  legacy  of  the  past  five  years  may  be  our 
descent  into  what  I call  a Dirty  Harry  ethics  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Dirty  Harry’s  Ethical  Legacy 

1.  Means  and  Ends.  The  impact  and  implications  of  Dirty 
Harry  ethics  are  far-reaching.  Fundamental  to  the  logic  of 
Dirty  Harry  ethics  is  a willingness  to  depart  from  one  of  the 
most  standard  ethical  restraints  on  war,  the  principle  that 
the  end  does  not  justify  the  means.  Whether  out  of  fear  or 
denial  or  laziness,  much  of  U.S.  society  has  been  unwilling 
to  confront  the  ease  with  which  we  have  accepted  Dirty 
Harry  behavior  in  multiple  manifestations,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  means  employed  protected  us  from 
additional  terror  attacks. 

In  speaking  at  various  campuses  and  in  civic  forums 
since  2001  I often  ask  the  audience,  “Who  among  us,  after 
even  a small  amount  of  reflection,  did  not  know  that  the 
United  States  (and  others)  would  torture  their  captives, 
especially  in  the  earliest  phases  of  this  global  war  on  terror?” 
The  resulting  admission  by  a substantial  portion  of  the 
audience  who  knew,  confirms  for  me  how  deep-seated  the 
Dirty  Harry  ethics  has  become. 

Then  I ask,  “When  we  knew  this,  what  prevented  us  in 
large  numbers  from  declaring  this  practice  as  morally  repug- 
nant?” Further  audience  exchange  reveals  either  how  con- 
fused people  are  about  viable  alternatives  or  how  much  they 
lack  confidence  in  them.  The  result  is  a regrettable  and  semi- 
guilty  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
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2.  Undermining  International  Law  and  Institutions.  A 
second  adverse  impact  of  Dirty  Harry  ethics — one  espe- 
cially challenging  to  recent  Catholic  thinking  about 
legitimate  authority  in  international  affairs — has  been 
the  increased  undermining  of  international  law  and  orga- 
nizations. There  are  certainly  sufficient  reasons  to  ques- 
tion the  adequacy  of  the  United  Nations  to  live  up  to  the 
aspirations  of  its  founders  as  an  effective  peace  and  secu- 
rity organization.  But  in  a world  of  Dirty  Harry  ethics, 
the  United  States  has  played  both  ends  against  the  mid- 
dle in  various  recent  crises  to  undercut  the  potential  role 
of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  case  of  the  march  up  to  the  war  on  Iraq,  when 


the  United  States  could  not  persuade  members  of  the 
Security  Council  to  vote  for  war,  the  United  Nations  was 
declared  weak,  morally  compromised  and  out  of  step 
with  the  needs  of  global  security.  Yet  when  most  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  would  like  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  creation  of  a permanent  and  professionalized 
peacekeeping  force  to  strengthen  U.N.  action,  which 
might  have  been  a major  remedy  in  the  Lebanon  crisis, 
the  United  States  shies  away  from  empowering  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  Cultural  Bias.  Another  significant  negative  by- 
product of  Dirty  Harry  ethics  has  been  the  decreased 
ability  of  Americans  to  comprehend  how  ethical  perspec- 
tives and  actions  are  related  to  important  cultural  differ- 
ences and  worldviews.  By  emphasizing  America’s  special 
place — either  as  the  victim  of  horrific  terror  attacks  or  in 
the  moral  claims  we  make  about  just  action — we  have 
dangerously  isolated  ourselves  from  broader  interpreta- 
tions that  are  critical  for  peace  with  justice. 

I watched  this  dilemma  unfold  in  one  of  my  class- 
room experiences  in  the  spring  of  2003,  as  American 
armed  forces  swept  through  Iraq  in  the  ground  phase  of 
the  war.  I had  been  in  a tense,  challenging  and  respectful 
dialogue  with  a few  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in 
my  course  on  terrorism  who  were  members  of  the 
R.O.T.C.  At  the  end  of  one  session,  one  of  the  young 
men  came  up  to  me  with  that  day’s  New  York  Times.  It 
had  a large  picture  on  page  one  of  a long  line  of  shirtless 


Iraqi  soldiers,  hands  raised  above  their  heads,  as  they 
marched  after  their  surrender  alongside  heavily  armed 
U.S.  troops,  who  watchfully  escorted  them. 

Handing  me  the  paper  folded  to  isolate  the  picture, 
the  student  said:  “Sir,  even  though  you  and  I dramatical- 
ly disagree  about  this  war,  I assume  that  we  can  both  be 
proud  that  in  our  country  soldiers  like  these  abide  by  the 
rules  of  war.  They  do  not  mow  down  their  prisoners  but 
honor  them  by  respectful  treatment  in  surrender.  About 
this  restraint  and  ethical  behavior,  no  one  can  disagree.” 
I affirmed  his  claim  and  said,  indeed  I was  proud  of 
the  behavior  of  our  soldiers.  Then  I stated  that  if  we  lived 
in  a world  where  our  eyes  were  the  only  cultural  lenses 
judging  these  actions,  the 
surrender  situation  might 
well  contribute  to  potential 
peace  with  justice  in  Iraq,  or 
possibly  in  the  larger  strug- 
gle between  Islam  and  the 
West. 

I noted,  however,  the 
high  likelihood  that  some,  if 
not  many,  of  his  peers  in 
Islamabad,  Cairo  or  Ramal- 
lah  would  see  the  same  photo  and  arrive  at  a very  differ- 
ent assessment.  They  might  well  react:  “I  hate  this!  Yet 
again  we  see  the  systematic  humiliation  of  our  Muslim 
brothers.  I shall  avenge  this  with  my  life.” 

In  a fine  example  of  education  at  work,  he  looked  at 
me  and  exclaimed,  “Oh  my  God,  I never  saw  it  that  way.” 
He  crumpled  the  newspaper  and  walked  away,  deep  in 
thought.  He  was  typical  of  many  of  us,  who  after  9/11 
have  accepted  without  much  question  the  justness  of  our 
intentions  as  the  only  framework  by  which  our  actions 
can  be  judged. 

The  Next  Five  Years 

Five  years  after  9/11,  Americans  may  indeed  be  safer  from 
terrorism.  But  without  a doubt,  one  sad  casualty  of  the  past 
half  decade  has  been  serious  and  sustained  dialogue  about 
which  ethical  frameworks  should  be  employed  to  assess  our 
international  actions.  In  its  place  has  emerged  a highly 
flawed,  even  objectionable  set  of  standards:  Dirty  Harry 
ethics.  Those  standards  are  fundamentally  at  odds  with 
basic  principles  of  Catholic  social  thought  (and  internation- 
al law)  about  world  order  and  the  legitimate  use  of  force.  In 
the  half  decade  ahead,  all  Americans,  but  Catholics  in  par- 
ticular, with  their  tradition  of  internationalism,  need  to 
restate  and  reaffirm  responsible  principles  for  the  use  of 
force  not  only  to  meet  the  terrorist  threat  but  also  to  defeat 
the  threat  of  internal  moral  collapse  represented  by  Dirty 
Harry  ethics.  E! 


Dirty  Harry  ethics  abandons  one  of  the 
most  standard  ethical  restraints  on  war — 
the  principle  that  the  end  does  not  justify 
the  means. 
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Abortion  and  Public  Policy 

Conditions  for  the  Debate 


BY  BLASE  J.  CUPICH 


VOTERS  WILL  DECIDE  THE  FATE  of 
the  nearly  total  ban  on  abortions  that 
was  recently  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  and 
signed  by  that  state’s  governor,  Mike  Rounds. 
On  June  19,  2006,  South  Dakota’s  secretary  of 
state,  Chris  Nelson,  confirmed  that  the  legisla- 
tion, which  was  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  July 
1,  will  be  suspended  pending  the  results  of  the 
voting  in  November.  The  law  allows  exceptions 
to  the  ban  only  to  save  the  pregnant  woman’s 
life. 

The  coming  referendum  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  South  Dakota  to  model  for  the  nation 
the  manner  in  which  substantial  public  debate 
regarding  this  volatile  moral  issue  can  be  carried 
on  with  respect,  honesty  and  conviction. 
Conflicting  positions  on  abortion  and  public 
policy  are  deeply  held  and  passionately  argued. 
But  even  when  addressing  issues  of  depth  and 
passion — indeed,  most  importantly  at  such 
times — we  should  be  committed,  as  U.S.  citi- 
zens, to  the  proposition  that  our  public  dialogue 
must  be  marked  by  civility  and  clarity,  and  that  it 
should  generate  fight  rather  than  heat. 

I propose  below  three  conditions  for  "dis- 
cussing the  matter  of  banning  abortion  by  law, 
not  only  in  view  of  the  coming  debate  in  South 
Dakota,  but  more  broadly  as  well. 

1.  It  must  be  recognized  that  both  the  issue  of  abor- 
tion and  legal  restrictions  on  abortion  are  inevitably 
moral  questions  informed  by  moral  values. 

Science  can  and  should  inform  debate  about 
abortion  and  the  law.  But  science  does  not 
resolve  questions  of  moral  value  and  moral 
choice.  Some  have  argued  that  those  who  seek  to 
prohibit  abortion  are  imposing  their  own  moral 

THE  MOST  REV.  BLASE  J.  CUPICH  is  bishop  of  Rapid 
City,  S.D. 


Jessica  Gunter,  18,  from  St.  Bonaventure  University  in  New  York,  yells  a pro-life  cheer 
as  she  encounters  supporters  of  keeping  abortion  legal  in  front  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  during  the  33rd  annual  March  for  Life  in  Washington  on  Jan.  23. 
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views  on  others,  while  suggesting  that  those  who  do  not  seek 
legal  sanctions  for  abortion  are  not  imposing  theirs.  But  sup- 
porters of  both  positions  inevitably  bring  their  moral  per- 
spectives on  the  nature  and  dignity  of  human  life  to  bear  in 
deciding  when  life  should  be  protected. 

Society  cannot  escape  what  is  essentially  a moral  question: 
When  does  human  life  deserve  legal  protection  from  the 
state?  And  society  certainly  cannot  escape  this  dilemma  by 
denying  that  it  is  fundamentally  a moral  issue,  no  matter  what 
position  one  chooses.  The  coming  debate  on  the  South 
Dakota  referendum  will  be  immeasurably  enriched  by  a clear 
and  constant  recognition  that  this  is  not  a battle  between  sci- 
ence and  morality  or  between  those  who  wish  to  impose  their 
moral  views  on  society  and  those  who  do  not.  Rather,  it  is 
essentially  a debate  about  when  and  how  the  moral  claims  of 
human  life  should  be  honored  and  protected  in  our  society. 

In  a similar  way,  some  opponents  of  the  South  Dakota  bill 
hold  that  the  abortion  issue  is  about  personal  belief  in  the  def- 
inition of  life  and  that  such  personal  beliefs  do  not  form  a 


legitimate  basis  for  public  law,  in  part  because  there  is  no  pub- 
lic consensus  on  the  definition  of  life.  But  if  consensus  were 
the  ultimate  criterion  for  public  action,  most  of  the  great 
moral  accomplishments  of  American  law — the  end  of  slavery, 
the  granting  of  the  vote  to  women,  the  establishment  of  legal 
rights  for  working  men  and  women,  and  the  civil  rights  leg- 
islation of  the  1960’s — would  never  have  been  passed.  More 
important,  abortion  is  not  merely  an  issue  of  personal  belief 
about  the  definition  of  life. 

Again,  it  is  more  fundamentally  a response  to  the  question 
that  every  society  must  face:  At  what  point  does  the  state  pro- 
tect human  life? 

2.  There  should  be  agreement  that  any  discussion  of  abortion  and 
the  law  must  recognize  both  the  suffering  of  the  unborn  children 
in  abortion  and  the  suffering  of  pregnant  women  in  dire  circum- 
stances. 

Some  pro-life  advocates  focus  almost  exclusively  on  the 
rights  and  suffering  of  the  unborn  baby,  while  some  pro- 
choice  advocates  focus  equally  exclusively  on  the  rights  and 
suffering  of  pregnant  women.  This  is  a distortion  of  the 
moral  choice  that  confronts  us  as  a society.  Abortion  is  a 


searing  and  divisive  public  policy  issue  precisely  because 
two  significant  sets  of  rights  are  in  conflict,  and  no  matter 
which  set  of  laws  it  enacts,  society  must  choose  between 
those  rights. 

The  coming  debate  in  South  Dakota  will  be  greatly 
enriched  if  public  discussion  is  consistently  marked  by  the 
admission  that  both  the  rights  and  suffering  of  the  unborn 
child  and  the  rights  and  suffering  of  pregnant  women  in 
grave  circumstances  are  significant  moral  claims.  I have 
learned  over  the  years  that  the  Catholic  position  favoring 
the  protection  of  human  life  is  greatly  enhanced  when  it  is 
constantly  articulated  with  a full  and  compassionate  recog- 
nition of  the  terrible  dilemmas  that  pregnant  women  often 
face,  realizing  that  even  such  dilemmas  do  not  justify  the 
taking  of  innocent  human  life. 

3.  There  must  be  a commitment  to  dialogue  that  is  civil,  interac- 
tive and  substantial. 

Our  national  dialogue  has  been  greatly  impoverished  in 
recent  years  by  the  bitterness, 
superficiality  and  attack-orienta- 
tion of  our  political  debates  and 
campaigns.  It  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine today  the  depth  of  dialogue 
that  characterized  America’s  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed 
Constitution  in  1787  or  the  sear- 
ing question  of  slavery  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1860.  But  the  issue  of  abor- 
tion calls  for  just  such  depth  and 
dialogue.  The  citizens  of  South  Dakota  must  undertake  a 
debate  on  abortion  and  the  law  in  which  both  sides  consis- 
tently commit  themselves  to  honesty,  compassion  and 
insight  and  expect  and  acknowledge  those  same  qualities  in 
their  opponents. 

Three  great  benefits  will  come  from  such  a dialogue. 
First,  it  will  enlighten  the  citizens  of  our  state  about  the  pro- 
found issues  involved  in  this  vote.  Second,  it  will  strength- 
en, rather  than  weaken  the  bonds  that  tie  us  together  as  a 
civil  society.  And  third,  such  a dialogue  can  provide  a model 
for  our  nation  for  how  to  debate  public  policy  on  abortion 
in  a civil  and  enlightened  manner. 

The  legislature  and  governor  of  South  Dakota  have 
enacted  legislation  that  vigorously  defends  human  life  and 
makes  abortion  illegal  except  to  save  the  fife  of  the  mother. 
The  Catholic  community  actively  supports  legislation  that 
protects  the  dignity  of  human  life  and  will  contribute  its 
voice  to  this  debate  because  we  consider  abortion  to  be  a 
pre-eminent  moral  issue  facing  our  society.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  dialogue  will  be  characterized  by  civility  and  depth.  And 
let  us  recognize  that  in  public  discourse  moral  passion  must 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  mutual  respect.  K9 


The  coming  referendum  on  South 
Dakota’s  ban  on  abortion  is  an 
opportunity  for  a public  discussion 
that  is  both  civil  and  enlightened. 
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Alarm  Bells  in  the  East 

How  to  save  Christianity  in  the  Middle  East 

BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN 


I HAVE  BEEN  anguishing  over  the  fate  of  Christians 
in  the  Middle  East.  Only  three  months  ago  America 
published  a survey  by  Michael  Hirst  of  the  dire  prob- 
lems facing  Christians  across  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Asia  (6/19).  Last  week’s  news  included  two  items 
that  deepened  my  fears.  The  first,  in  these  pages,  reported 
that  since  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003,  half  of  that 
country’s  1.2  million  Christians  have  emigrated — 600,000 
people.  “What  we  are  hearing  now,”  lamented  Bishop 
Andreos  Abouna  of  Baghdad,  “is  the  alarm  bell  for 
Christianity  in  Iraq”  (8/28). 


DREW  CHRISTIANSEN,  S.J.,  is  editor  in  chief  of  America.  His 

earlier  thoughts  on  the  impact  of  the  war  on  terror  on 
Christians  in  the  Middle  East  appeared  in  La  Civilta  Cattolica, 
the  bimonthly  Italian  Jesuit  journal,  on  March  5,  2005. 


The  second  story  concerned  a mission  to  Lebanon  and 
Israel  just  completed  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
According  to  The  Jerusalem  Post  of  Aug.  7,  Jean-Arnold 
de  Clermont,  a Reformed  pastor  and  president  of  the 
Conference  of  European  Churches,  returning  from  the 
W.C.C.  solidarity  mission,  declared,  “We  came  back  from 
Lebanon  sharing  the  impression  that  this  destruction  was 
planned.”  The  Reverend  Clermont  went  on  to  explain, 
“Israel  would  not  want  the  existence  of  a democratic 
Lebanon  where  Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims  were  peace- 
fully living  side  by  side,  because  it  does  not  want  to  see  its 
neighbor  state  succeeding.” 

Diplomatic  Deafness 

I do  not  agree  with  Clermont’s  reading  of  Israeli  motives, 
but  it  is  true  that  the  effect  of  Israel’s  assault  on  Lebanon  has 


Cardinal  Nasrallah  P.  Sfeir  of  Lebanon,  patriarch  of  the  Maronite  Catholic  Church,  talks  with  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  at  the  State 
Department  on  July  18.  The  Associated  Press  reported  that  Rice  told  Cardinal  Sfeir  that  the  United  States  was  "very  concerned"  about  Lebanese  civilians. 
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been  to  strain  that  country’s  unique  experiment  in  interreli- 
gious “conviviality,”  the  coexistence  of  Christians,  Muslims 
and  Druze.  Israeli  policymakers  are  exceptionally  unsenti- 
mental and  little  moved  by  religious  appeals.  While  Labor 
and  its  allies  were  sensitive  to  more  cosmopolitan  values,  the 
heirs  of  Vladimir  Jabotinsky  in  the  Likud  and  Kadima-led 
governments  weigh  only  short-term  political  and  strategic 
gains.  Religion  does  not  interest  them. 

Insensitivity  to  the  place  of  religion  in  world  affairs, 
however,  is  not  restricted  to  Israeli  public  officials.  It  is 
shared  by  American  diplomats,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
Lebanon.  Until  the  Cedar  Revolution  last  year,  U.S.  for- 
eign service  personnel  and  intelligence  officers  could  be 
positively  allergic  to  any  mention  of  Lebanon.  They 
acquiesced  for  decades  in  a situation  in  which  Syria  and 
Israel  each  could  have  its  way  with  the  country,  with  Syria 
occupying  Lebanon  and  Israel  bombing  its  neighbor  at 
will. 

Behind  U.S.  diplomatic  indifference  lay  bitter  memo- 
ries: the  bombings  of  the  Marine  barracks  and  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Beirut  (1983),  and  the  kidnapping  and  killing  of 
the  C.I.A.  bureau  chief  William  Buckley  (1984).  Moreover, 
with  Lebanon  religiously  divided  and  all  parties  seeking 
their  own  advantage,  distrust  became  the  natural  response 
for  outsiders.  Finally,  as  in  the  Balkans,  the  growing  power 
of  Islamic  militants  and  the  belligerency  of  some  of  their 


Christian  antagonists  fed  the  attitude  that  religion  be 
damned,  all  that  really  matters  is  strategic  interests.  Add  to 
this  the  bellicose  ideology  of  neocon  political  appointees, 
and  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  United  States  was  blind  to  the 
effects  of  its  policies  in  Iraq  on  the  Christian  population  or 
of  Israel’s  war  on  Lebanon  on  that  country’s  unique  experi- 
ment in  religiously  pluralistic  democracy.  (A  message  on 
Aug.  25  to  the  Holy  See  from  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
Vatican,  Frank  Rooney,  on  U.S.  support  for  humanitarian 
assistance  and  rebuilding  in  Lebanon  is  a welcome  new  turn 
in  this  relationship.) 

A Sanctuary  of  Interreligious  Harmony 

The  tragedy  is  that  since  the  end  of  its  civil  war  (1974-89), 
Lebanon  had  been  making  progress.  Last  year  an  alliance 
of  Christians,  Sunni  and  Druze,  helped  by  the  interna- 
tional community,  had  forced  Syria  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  the  country  and  had  arranged  for  all  the  militias  but 
Hezbollah  to  disarm.  The  redevelopment  of  the  country 
begun  by  the  assassinated  ex-premier  Rafik  Hariri  had 
continued  apace.  The  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Fouad  Siniora  had  created  real  hope  that  Lebanon  might 
still  be  a sanctuary  of  interreligious  harmony  in  an  ever 
more  radicalized  Middle  East.  Then  came  the  Hezbollah- 
Israeli  war. 

Hezbollah,  which  once  aimed  at  making  Lebanon  an 


The  University  of  Notre-Oame  Center  for  Ethics  and  Culture,  \ 
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Islamic  state,  is  riding  high,  and  Lebanon’s  model  of 
interreligious  cooperation  is  once  more  in  question.  As  a 
result  of  Hezbollah’s  growing  standing  in  the  Arab  street, 
militant  Islam  possesses  a strength  it  has  not  known  since 
the  end  of  the  Lebanese  civil  war  1 5 years  ago.  If  one  out- 
come of  Hezbollah’s  “victory”  turns  out  to  be  a Shiite- 
Sunni  rapprochement,  then  Lebanon’s  Christians  will 
find  themselves  marginalized  once  again.  At  the  very 
least,  the  cost  of  rebuilding  and  uncertainty  about  what 
the  future  holds  may  bring  on  new  waves  of  emigration, 
accelerating  the  depletion  of  the  Christian  population. 

According  to  Msgr.  Guy  Paul  Noujaim,  patriarchal 
vicar  of  Sarba,  “These  days  a great  number  of  Christians 
are  joining  the  exodus.”  He  observed,  “They  feel  aban- 
doned.” Archbishop  Paul  Matar  of  Beirut  told  AsiaNews 
that  his  people  “want  to  leave  the  country  not  out  of  fear, 
but  out  of  uncertainty  for  [Lebanon’s]  future.” 

It  is  the  eleventh  hour  for  the  ancient  churches  of  the 
Middle  East.  They  are  doubly  threatened  by  militant 
Islam  and  by  the  great  powers’  games  in  the  region.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  save  them? 

A Six-Point  Plan 

First,  we  must  remember  that  Middle  Eastern  Christians 
(Catholics,  Orthodox,  Copts,  other  oriental  Christians, 
Protestants  and  evangelicals)  are  a resilient  people,  who 


have  endured  the  coming  and  going  of  empires  for  two 
millennia.  Given  a chance,  they  will  rebound.  That  is 
especially  true  of  Lebanon’s  Maronites,  who  have  sur- 
vived 1,200  years  of  threats  and  oppression. 

In  a very  real  sense,  the  survival  of  Christianity  in  the 
Middle  East,  particularly  of  the  Eastern  Catholic  churches, 
depends  on  what  happens  in  Lebanon,  home  to  a number  of 
Eastern  patriarchates  and  to  the  Council  of  Catholic 
Patriarchs  of  the  East.  The  Lebanese,  especially  the 
Maronites,  exhibited  the  vitality  of  their  church  in  1999 
when  they  hosted  the  First  Congress  of  Catholic  Patriarchs 
and  Bishops  of  the  East,  which  drew  together  hundreds  of 
bishops  from  seven  rites  (Maronites,  Melkites,  Chaldeans, 
Latins,  Copts,  Armenians  and  Syrians)  around  the  region 
and  from  the  diaspora.  The  meeting,  hosted  by  the 
Maronite  patriarch,  Cardinal  Nasrallah  Pierre  Sfeir,  would 
not  have  succeeded  without  the  energy,  organization,  mate- 
rial resources  and  intellectual  drive  of  the  Lebanese  church. 

Cardinal  Sfeir  was  also  the  leading  critic  of  the  Syrian 
domination  of  Lebanon  and  the  country’s  most  outspoken 
advocate  for  full  Lebanese  independence.  Even  before  the 
Cedar  Revolution,  his  prophetic  witness  made  possible  the 
Christian-Sunni-Druze  alliance.  Recovery  may  demand 
patient  effort  over  many  years,  but  Lebanon’s  Christians 
should  not  be  counted  out. 

Second,  the  most  important  thing  outsiders  can  help 
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provide  for  both  Lebanon  and  Palestine  is  peace.  No  partial 
settlement  will  do.  It  is  time  to  return  to  the  kind  of  com- 
prehensive settlement  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  that  was 
attempted  at  Madrid  in  1991  and  endorsed  by  the  foreign 
ministers’  meeting  in  London  last  month.  When  I consult- 
ed experts  on  reconciliation  and  religion  and  diplomacy,  the 
one  thing  on  which  they  all  could  agree  is  that  peace  in 
Lebanon,  in  Israel  and  Palestine  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  any 
program  to  save  Christianity  in  the  Middle  East.  A consen- 
sus is  growing  among  international  affairs  specialists  in  the 
region,  and  even  in  Israel,  that  it  is  time  for  a comprehen- 
sive, regional  settlement  between  Israel  and  all  its  Arab 
neighbors. 

Third,  as  to  the  other  major  conflict — in  Iraq — I fear 
that  finding  a path  to  peace  will  prove  even  more  difficult. 
There  other  ways  must  be  found.  Efforts  at  sectarian  rec- 
onciliation among  Muslim  (Sunni  and  Shiite)  leaders  should 
be  tried.  Arab  and  Muslim  foundations  should  encourage 
reconciliation  processes  with  the  help  of  experienced  civil 
society  groups,  like  Religions  for  Peace,  the  International 
Center  for  Religion  and  Diplomacy,  the  U.S.  Institute  for 
Peace  and  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies.  Catholic  peace- 
making groups  like  Focolare,  the  Community  of 
Sant’Egidio,  Notre  Dame’s  Joan  B.  Kroc  Institute  for 
International  Peace  Studies  and  the  Catholic  Peacebuilding 
Network  could  also  support  this  effort.  At  first  leaders  may 
have  to  assemble  outside  the  country,  but  later  meetings 
might  be  convened  in  more  secure  areas  of  Iraq  and,  in 
time,  at  the  grass  roots.  Military  and  police  work  alone  will 
not  pacify  Iraq.  Deeper  groundwork  must  be  laid  for  peace- 
making. 

Fourth,  together  the  churches  must  enter  into  dialogue 
with  both  Muslim  and  Jewish  leaders  and  with  the  region’s 
political  establishment  about  common  concerns  as  well  as 
the  impact  of  particular  policies  and  trends  on  Middle  East 
Christians.  Pope  John  Paul  II  had  significant  success  in  per- 
suading Muslims  that  the  invasion  of  Iraq  was  not  a Western 
crusade  against  Islam.  Events  have  overtaken  the  good  feel- 
ings he  created.  The  time  has  come  for  a new  initiative. 

During  the  fighting  in  Lebanon,  Pope  Benedict  showed 
leadership  in  combining  religious  and  diplomatic  initiatives. 
He  has  demonstrated  the  clarity  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
purpose  required  to  undertake  a new  venture  in  dialogue, 
but  it  ought  to  be  done  in  collaboration  with  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  Bartholomew  of  Constantinople  and  the  heads  of 
the  autocephalous  oriental  churches.  (In  tandem,  the 
Vatican  also  needs  to  overcome  the  anti-Islamic  spin  being 
given  modest  corrections  in  its  Islamic  policy  by  George 
Weigel,  Michele  Pera,  Sandro  Magister  and  other  com- 
mentators.) 

Fifth,  U.S.  church  groups,  like  the  U.S.C.C.B.,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  Churches  for  Middle 


East  Peace,  in  a campaign  of  public  education,  should  push 
for  Congressional  hearings  and  provide  briefings  for  public 
officials  on  the  impact  of  the  war  on  terror  and  U.S.  Middle 
East  policy  on  the  ancient  churches  of  the  East.  In  addition, 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  International  Religious  Freedom 
ought  to  examine  the  multiple  factors  leading  to  the  decline 
of  Christians  in  the  region.  It  recently  attended  to  the  con- 
dition of  Christians  in  the  Islamic  world.  Public  scrutiny 
ought  to  be  multifaceted  and  include  Israel,  the  war  on  ter- 
ror, religious  policies  in  the  Arab  states  and  broad  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  the  Middle  East. 

Sixth,  the  Holy  See,  the  U.S.C.C.B.  and  others  already 
involved  in  the  education  of  U.S.  diplomats  under  the  U.S. 
International  Religious  Freedom  Act  ought  to  engage  the 
State  Department  in  as  many  forums  as  possible,  apprising 
them  of  the  unanticipated  negative  consequences  of  U.S. 
policy  and  diplomatic  antipathy  to  religion  on  the 
Christians  of  the  Middle  East.  These  sessions  should 
explore  steps  that  could  be  taken  to  correct  the  current 
adverse  state  of  affairs. 

How  Shrewd  the  Children  of  Light? 

“The  children  of  this  world,”  says  Jesus  in  Luke’s  Gospel, 
“are  more  astute  in  dealing  with  their  own  kind  than  the 
children  of  fight”  (16:8).  So  it  has  been  in  the  Middle  East 
these  last  years,  where  the  violent  once  more  have  their  way. 
Warning  against  passivity  and  complacency  on  the  part  of 
Christians  in  the  waning  days  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  urged  believers  to  take  up  the  tools  of 
politics,  though  without  the  malice  of  the  children  of  dark- 
ness. The  hour  is  late  to  preserve  Christianity  in  the  lands 
that  were  its  cradle.  We  will  need  to  deploy  every  tool  of 
engagement,  dialogue  and  persuasion  in  its  defense. 

These  recommendations  may  seem  unrealistic,  but  look 
where  conventional  thinking  has  taken  the  world.  Nothing 
short  of  an  all-out  campaign  by  the  Christian  world  to  pro- 
tect the  Christians  of  the  East  stands  a chance  of  saving 
them.  And  with  such  an  effort,  perhaps  a smoother  path 
may  be  paved  for  Muslims  and  Jews  as  well  on  the  way  of  all 
toward  a lasting  peace.  ® 

Note  to  Readers 

The  impetus  for  these  proposals  came  from  the  widespread  insen- 
sitivity to  the  Christian  stake  in  today’s  Middle  East  and  the 
utter  lack  of  ideas  I found  among  experts  on  peacemaking  for 
addressing  the  problem.  If  you  agree  with  these  points,  please  pass 
them  along  to  your  political  leaders,  experts  in  international 
affairs  and  N.G.O.  representatives.  If  you  have  proposals  of  your 
own,  please  share  them  with  us  at  letters@america- 
magazine.org.  We  will  publish  a selection  in  a future  issue. 

— D.C. 
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Faith  in  Focus 


most  intense,  important  and  creative 
times  in  life  are  moments  when  plans  for 
the  future  are  being  hatched. 

Second,  Ms.  Armstrong  is  correct  in 
saying  that  people  who  get  caught  up  in 
speculation  about  the  afterlife  might  be 
obsessing.  But  how  many  people  do 
that?  Is  she  not  fighting  a straw  man?  Or 
is  she — this  is  what  I’m  afraid  of — dis- 
missing even  those  of  us  who,  while  not 
obsessing,  do  from  time  to  time  wonder 
what  the  great  mystery  ahead  of  us 
might  be  like?  I make  no  apology  for 
being  such  a wonderer.  Not  to  wonder 
strikes  me  as  strange. 

Third,  as  Karen  Armstrong  says,  our 
first  concern  should  be  to  follow  the 
Golden  Rule  and  practice  compassion. 
What  Christian  would  disagree  with 
that?  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
claim  that  religion  should  restrict  itself 
to  ethics  and  never  get  around  to  meta- 
physics. There  is  plenty  of  room  and 
time  for  both,  and  most  serious 
Christians  consider  both. 

Fourth,  it  is  true  that  the  world  reli- 
gions refer  to  and  recommend  practices 
that  can  lead  to  union  with  the  divine 
and  to  mystical  ecstasy,  as  Ms. 
Armstrong  points  out.  Yet  such  experi- 
ences, with  rare  exceptions,  are  available 
only  to  those  who  make  religion  the 
focus  of  their  lives.  Don’t  speak  of  such 
ecstasy  to  the  Bolivian  peasant  hoeing 
his  cassava  or  to  the  American  stockbro- 
ker who  barely  manages  to  get  herself 
and  her  child  to  church  every  other 
Sunday.  As  the  Buddha  rightly  said, 
most  of  life  is  unsatisfactory.  Like  many 
Christians,  I rejoice  in  the  traditional 
belief  in  life  after  death  because  I find 
myself  somewhat  unfulfilled  in  this  life. 
Those  who  claim  to  be  indifferent  to 
eternal  life  might  not  have  taken  the 
time  to  consider  what  it  means  to  be 
extinct — or  more  particularly,  for  them 
to  be  extinct. 

On  the  Other  Hand... 

But  an  informed  intellectual  need  not 
be,  as  Karen  Armstrong  declares  she  is, 
an  agnostic  regarding  life  after  death. 
That  view  overlooks  a massive  amount 
of  evidence  that  points  to  a personal 
afterlife.  Descriptions  by  doctors  and 
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Karen  Armstrong,  the 
author  of  The  Great 
Transformation  (2005),  A Short 
History  of  Myth  (2005)  and 
Spiral  Staircase  (2004),  The  Battle  for  God 
(2000)  and  A History  of  God  (1994),  among 
other  books,  has  referred  to  the  issue  of 
an  afterlife  as  a red  herring — something 
that  distracts  attention  from  more  impor- 
tant questions.  During  a recent  interview 
with  Salon.com  (“Going  Beyond  God,” 
5/30),  the  former  Catholic  sister,  who  is 
severely  critical  of  religious  life  as  she 
knew  it,  said  that  regarding  an  afterlife 
she  prefers  to  be  “agnostic.” 


Stafford  betty  is  professor  of  religious 
studies  at  California  State  University, 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 
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“The  religions  say  you  can  experience 
eternity  in  this  fife,  here  and  now,  by  get- 
ting those  moments  of  ecstasy  when  time 
ceases  to  be  a constraint,”  she  said.  “And 
you  do  it  by  the  exercise  of  the  Golden 
Rule  and  by  compassion.  And  just  endless 
speculation  about  the  next  world  is  depriv- 
ing you  of  a great  experience  in  this  one.” 
How  does  a Catholic  respond  to  Ms. 
Armstrong’s  position? 

Where  Armstrong  Gets  It  Right 

Karen  Armstrong  makes  several  positive 
points,  each  of  which  prompts  a rejoin- 
der. First,  Zen  Buddhism,  for  example, 
is  good  at  reminding  us  that  all  we  have 
is  the  present  moment.  True,  but  the 
present  moment  does  not  preclude 
thinking  about  the  future.  Some  of  the 
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psychologists  about  near-death  experi- 
ences, books  written  by  hospice  person- 
nel about  the  extraordinary  visions  com- 
monly reported  by  dying  people  who  are 
not  doped  up  with  painkillers,  and  other 
phenomena  classed  as  paranormal — all 
these  point  to  a mysterious  dimension 
that  exists  beyond  our  everyday  experi- 
ence. One  need  not  be  a religious 
believer  to  appreciate  and  weigh  this 
evidence. 

Armstrong’s  views  aside,  the  ques- 
tion remains:  How  much  importance 
should  Christians  assign  to  the  afterlife? 
As  a young  man  at  a party,  I once 
shocked  my  friends  with  the  question, 
“What  do  you  guys  think  happens  after 
death?”  As  an  older  man  who  works  in  a 
university,  I find  the  subject  avoided 
even  in  a religious  studies  department. 
The  topic  seems  to  be  in  disrepute.  We 
can  talk  about  God;  we  can  talk  about 
ethics  all  day  long;  but  the  one  subject 
that  should  most  concern  us — because 
everything  else  ultimately  rests  on  it — is 
off  limits  among  the  smarter  set.  Belief 
in  life  after  death  may  be  acceptable,  but 
it  is  better  not  to  talk  about  it,  not  to 
admit  it.  It  is  unsavory! 

Why?  Among  many  people  who 
think  of  themselves  as  well  informed,  the 
materialist  assumptions  of  the  physical 
sciences  color  almost  everything.  And 
since  an  afterlife  is  immaterial,  at  least  in 
the  way  science  understands  matter,  my 
colleagues  are  loath  to  admit  they  believe 
in  it,  even  if  they  do.  Among  them  are  two 
Catholics  in  the  biology  department,  one 
a longtime  friend  of  mine.  He  deflects 
every  attempt  by  prying  students  to  learn 
whether  he  is  a man  of  faith;  in  fact,  he 
implies  that  he  is  not.  This  is  a man  who 
loves  his  religion  but  is  afraid  to  admit  it. 
He  does  not  want  to  look  foolish  or  dis- 
reputable. 

C.  S.  Lewis  wrote  in  Mere  Christianity 
(1943):  “It  is  since  Christians  have  largely 
ceased  to  think  of  the  other  world  that 
they  have  become  so  ineffective  in  this.” 
This  is  a claim  that  modern  Christians 
need  to  ponder.  Alongside  Christianity’s 
profound  commitment  to  enjoying  and 
improving  the  world  we  live  in  now,  there 
is  an  unabashedly  bold  affirmation  of  a 
better  world  to  follow.  Skeptics  think  the 
two  cannot  coexist,  or  at  least  that  they 
work  at  cross-purposes.  Catholic  tradition 
wisely  has  taught  otherwise.  ES 
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ONE  SCENE  in  Oliver  Stone’s 
World  Trade  Center 
encapsulated  the  entire  film 
for  me.  A distraught  wife  of  a 
missing  police  officer  runs  out  into  the 
street  in  front  of  her  home  after  waiting 
all  day  for  some  news  of  her  husband. 
The  September  evening  sparkles  with 
lights  glowing  through  the  windows  of 


richard  a.  blake,  s.j.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  co-director  of  the  film  studies  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 


modest  homes  that  rim  both  sides  of  the 
street.  Parked  cars  line  both  curbs  of  the 
narrow  street  that  shoulders  its  way 
through  the  modest  neighborhood  of 
working  families  in  Goshen,  N.Y.,  north- 
west of  the  city.  The  street  looks  so  ordi- 
nary, so  tranquil,  so  untouched  by  hellish 
events  a few  miles  away.  This  image  tries 
desperately  to  cling  to  the  illusion  of 
Sept.  10. 

As  she  wanders  under  the  street 
lamps,  the  soundtrack  murmurs  with  a 
montage  of  garbled,  unintelligible  news 
reports,  the  voices  of  television  news. 
Too  much  information;  too  little  mean- 


ing. None.  Otherwise  the  neigh- 
borhood is  deadly  silent  and 
peaceful,  an  ordinary  evening  on 
an  ordinary  street.  Appearances 
deceive.  This  is  a world  beyond 
meaning.  Yesterday  is  a fading 
memory,  tomorrow  an  abyss. 
The  woman,  however,  shows  no 
signs  of  panic.  She  walks  reso- 
lutely forward,  but  with  no  dis- 
cernible direction  or  goal.  Does 
this  sound  familiar?  Does  it 
match  your  own  experience,  or 
your  sense  of  America  during 
these  past  five  years? 

Oliver  Stone  has  been  insis- 
tent that  his  fdm  of  Andrea 
BerlofPs  script  is  not  political. 
I’m  not  as  confident  as  he  is.  The 
screenplay  in  fact  grew  out  of  the 
actual  experience  of  two  Port 
Authority  police  officers,  John 
McLoughlin  (Nicolas  Cage)  and 
William  Jimeno  (Michael  Pena), 
trapped  for  hours  in  the  rubble 
of  the  ruined  towers.  No,  the 
film  does  not  go  into  the  political 
background  leading  to  the  “clash 
of  civilizations”  that  has  been  the 
unrelenting  mantra  of  news  ana- 
lysts since  that  day.  It  does  not 
indulge  in  crackpot  speculation 
about  conspiracy  theories  involv- 
ing oil  companies,  Israel  and  the 
C.I.A.  Nor  does  it  offer  any 
judgment  on  the  terrorists  as 
either  demonic  madmen  or 
deranged  idealists  fighting  for 
justice.  The  thing  merely  hap- 
pened, and  we’re  left  trying  to 
survive  in  a world  suddenly 
turned  incomprehensible — so  Oliver 
Stone  would  point  out. 

But  by  narrowing  its  focus  precisely 
on  two  ordinary  men  caught  up  in  a con- 
vulsion of  history,  the  film  captures  the 
bewilderment  that  has  marked  the  coun- 
try over  the  last  half-decade.  We  find 
ourselves  trapped  in  the  dark  while  mur- 
derous events  swirl  and  rumble  overhead. 
Well-intentioned,  heroic  rescuers  wan- 
der about  helplessly  in  the  rubble. 
Communications  networks  are  down. 
They  do  not  know  what  happened  or 
what  to  do.  Gradually  they  realize  there 
is  nothing  they  can  do.  There  are  no 
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clusters  of  survivors  left  to  save.  The 
blood  donated  by  thousands  will  go 
unused. 

Fire  and  police  officials  gradually 
take  control  of  their  vast  resources,  but 
to  do  what?  In  Stone’s  point  of  view, 
that’s  all  right.  Good  intentions  and  tra- 
ditional values  will  see  us  through.  Early 
in  the  film,  as  the  extent  of  the  catastro- 
phe becomes  evident,  McLoughlin  says 
“There  is  no  plan,”  unaware  of  the  irony 
of  the  statement  five  years  after  the 
event.  That,  I would  argue,  is  a poignant 
political  message  that  invites  all  of  us  to 
a bit  of  reflection  during  an  age  disfig- 
ured by  a carefully  manipulated  politics 
of  fear. 

During  the  time  span  of  the  film, 
that  indefinable  but  numbing  fear  had 
not  yet  chilled  our  souls.  McLoughlin 
and  Jimeno  fear  for  their  lives,  of  course, 
but  pinned  down  and  nearly  motionless 
as  they  are,  they  slip  into  a forced  passiv- 
ity bordering  on  fatalism.  In  this  respect, 
the  film  most  resembles  a World  War  II 
submarine  movie.  The  sailors  trapped 
below  the  surface  listen  for  depth 
charges  and  the  props  of  hostile  destroy- 
ers. The  hull  creaks  under  the  weight  of 
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the  ocean.  At  any  moment  a seam  could 
burst.  They  cannot  radio  for  help  or  res- 
cue. They  can  only  wait  and  hope  that 
something  will  happen.  There  is  no  plan 
that  can  get  them  out  of  such  a fix. 

After  an  idyllic  opening  sequence 
showing  New  York  in  the  beauty  of  a 
September  dawn,  the  narrative  advances 
on  three  levels.  In  sequential  time, 
McLoughlin  and  Jimeno  prepare  for  the 
day’s  routine,  respond  to  a call  for  emer- 
gency help  and  become  entombed  in  the 
mountain  of  smoldering  debris.  This  is 
not  a film  for  the  claustrophobic.  As  they 
try  to  encourage  each  other,  the  action 
moves  outward  to  the  chaos  on  the 
streets,  with  snowstorms  of  ash  and  busi- 
ness forms  cascading  from  the  sky,  and 
to  the  families  waiting  for  some  news, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

As  a third  component,  the  story 
flashes  back  to  provide  snippets  of  back- 
story  to  humanize  the  trapped  officers. 
Donna  McLoughlin  (Maria  Bello)  has 
just  confirmed  her  fourth  pregnancy.  It 
has  taken  the  couple  by  surprise,  but 
they  will  find  a way,  as  they  start  to  think 
of  college  tuition  bills  for  their  oldest. 
Allison  Jimeno  (Maggie  Gyllenhaal)  is 
well  along  with  her  second.  These  details 
may  have  been  historically  accurate,  but 
emphasis  on  pregnancy  in  the  script 
heightens  the  contrast  between  those 
who  give  life  and  those  who  wantonly 
destroy  it. 

An  extraneous  subplot  sounds 
Stone’s  most  overt  political  theme. 
Without  warning,  the  scene  switches 
from  the  chaos  of  lower  Manhattan  to  a 
village  green  and  whitewashed  church 
in  Wilton,  Conn.  It  is  one  of  those  New 
England  scenes  that  can  only  be 
described  as  aggressively  quaint.  Dave 
Karnes  (Michael  Shannon),  a Marine 
reservist,  marches  from  the  television 
screen  to  his  church;  the  Bible  is 
opened  to  Revelation.  He  announces 
that  God  has  destined  him  to  take  a role 
in  this  earthly  version  of  Armageddon, 
undergoes  a ritual  haircut  (suicide 
bombers  also  remove  body  hair),  dons 
his  fatigues  and  travels  to  New  York. 
The  police  let  him  pass  through  the 
barricades  without  question.  He  wan- 
ders alone,  zombie-like,  through  the 
rubble  when  firefighters  and  police  offi- 
cers have  already  been  ordered  to  take  a 
break  from  what  is  clearly  becoming  a 


pointless  search  for  survivors. 

While  others  appear  as  victims  and 
heroic  rescuers,  Karnes  embodies  the 
desire  for  action  and  even  for  revenge. 
He  states  his  intention  to  volunteer  for 
active  duty  because  the  coming  conflict 
will  need  good  men.  A print  message  on 
an  otherwise  empty  screen  at  the  close  of 
the  film  indicates  that  he  served  two 
tours  in  Iraq.  Thus  Stone  makes  the  con- 
nection between  9/1 1 and  Iraq  that  even 
President  Bush  has  backed  away  from. 
Nonetheless,  with  his  recruiting-poster 
jaw  and  spotless  uniform,  Karnes  is  the 
hero  of  the  film,  or  rather  Stone’s  carica- 
ture of  a hero.  He  calls  into  the  darkness, 
identifying  himself  as  “United  States 
Marines,”  and  insists  on  being  addressed 
as  “staff  sergeant”  by  another  marine 
who  joins  his  search. 

After  the  rescue  the  story  continues 
for  another  half  hour,  and  this  coda  takes 
the  film  beyond  the  standard  “impossible 
rescue”  genre  and  provides  the  most 
poignant  scenes  of  the  film.  By  late  in  the 
evening,  the  tension  for  the  two  families 
has  become  unbearable.  Both  have  grad- 
ually accepted  the  tragic  outcome  for  the 
missing  officers.  News  of  their  survival 
reaches  the  families  in  garbled  form,  and 
the  conflicting  reports  and  confused 
directions  to  reunite  them  with  their 
loved  ones  add  cruel  uncertainty  to  their 
relief.  They  dangle,  helpless,  between 
elation  and  despair. 

The  film  ends  with  a lugubrious 
voice-over  comment  about  the  “good 
people”  who  came  forward  that  day.  Yes, 
of  course.  The  record  shows  heroism  in 
abundance  during  those  darkest  hours. 
The  ordinary  people,  members  of  police, 
fire  and  ambulance  teams,  deserve  a 
monument  for  what  they  did  the  day  the 
towers  fell.  “World  Trade  Center,” 
however,  uses  them  as  a distraction  from 
the  whole  truth.  As  we  praise  our  heroes, 
it  is  also  worth  remembering  the  open 
scar  that  still  leers  at  passersby,  the  end- 
less wrangling  of  state  and  city  govern- 
ments, the  Port  Authority  and  private 
investors,  insurance  companies  and  sur- 
vivors, the  dithering  of  politicians  here 
and  the  exploitation  of  hatred  elsewhere. 
Oliver  Stone  has  missed  the  point.  The 
courage  and  decency  of  ordinary  people 
is  not  enough.  Their  heroism  risks  being 
wasted  because,  as  the  character  said  so 
well,  “There  is  no  plan.” 
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In  his  new  book,  Before  the  Next  Attack, 
Yale  law  professor  Bruce  Ackerman  takes 
a complex  constitutional  proposal  directly 
to  the  American  public,  and  he  does  a ter- 
rific job  explaining  the  what  and  why  of 
his  proposals,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
emergency  power  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  sure  my  legal  background  (which  is  not 
in  constitutional  law)  helped  me  under- 
stand more  of  the  nuance  in  his  sugges- 
tions than  might  be  true  for  the  average 
citizen,  but  his  proposals  are  important  to 
all  of  us,  and  he  has  taken  pains  to  make 
his  ideas  understandable  to  an  educated 
citizenry. 

Professor  Ackerman  argues  in  favor 
of  broad  legislation  that  he  refers  to  as  an 
“Emergency  Constitution”  (even  though 
he  does  not  advocate  a constitutional 
amendment).  The  book  is  well  written, 
clear  and  backed  up  with  tight  analysis, 
which  indicates  he  has  considered  virtual- 
ly every  argument  that  might  be  made 
against  his  proposals.  Nonetheless,  I was 
not  quite  persuaded  that  emergency  sus- 
pension of  civil  liberties  protections 
wpuld  actually  lead  to  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity Ackerman  suggests.  And  even 
Ackerman  would  seem  to  agree  that  his 
proposal  could  be  dangerous  unless  we 
are  pretty  sure  such  a result  would  obtain. 

Before  the  Next  Attack  begins  with  an 
examination  of  two  sides  of  an  ongoing 
debate  about  the  best  methods  for  pro- 
tecting the  country  in  the  aftermath  of 
massive  terrorist  attacks.  Ackerman 
begins  with  an  analysis  of  antiterrorism 
efforts  as  “war”  versus  “crime.”  He 
makes  a convincing  case  that  the  distinc- 
tion makes  a huge  difference  in  what  the 
law  allows  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  do.  For  example,  can  the 
president  detain  a citizen  with  less  than 
probable  cause  that  a crime  has  been 


committed,  hold  him  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  and  possibly  never  try 
him?  The  answer  probably  depends  on 
whether  we  are  fighting  a war  or  fighting 
a crime.  Can  he  do  the  same  to  a nonci- 
tizen? Can  he  examine  personal  records 
without  a warrant?  Can  he  enact  a cur- 
few against  certain  residents  but  not  oth- 
ers? These  questions  should  sound 
familiar,  because  some  of  them  are  being 
debated  in  Congress,  in  the  press  and  by 
ordinary  people  today. 

Ackerman  concludes  that  in  the 
aftermath  of  a massive  terrorist  attack, 
the  state  has  an  interest  in  taking 
extraordinary  measures  to  prevent  a sec- 
ond attack,  and  citizens  have  an  interest 
in  assurances  that  security  measures  are 
being  taken.  He  rejects  both  the  “war” 
and  “crime”  paradigms,  instead  insisting 
that  a new  paradigm  must  emerge  to 
confront  a new  threat. 

His  solution  is  to  give  the  president 
and  Congress  the  power  to  declare  an 
emergency  and  temporarily  suspend 
some  civil  liberties  standards.  Such 
power  could  be  declared  solely  by  the 
president — but  for  no  longer  than  two 
weeks,  unless  Congress  ratifies  the  emer- 
gency powers  by  a majority.  In  that 
event,  the  emergency  powers  would  be 
available  for  some  limited  amount  of 
time — somewhere  from  60  to  90  days — 
and  could  be  extended  only  by  increasing 
supermajorities  in  Congress  (that  is,  60 
percent  would  have  to  approve  the  first 
30-day  extension,  70  percent  the  second 
30-day  extension,  and  so  on  until  pre- 
sumably 100  percent  of  Congress 
approves  further  extensions  of  the  emer- 
gency powers). 
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While  he  wisely  leaves  many  of  the 
details  open-ended,  the  author  does 
describe  some  thought-provoking  scenar- 
ios to  illustrate  his  point.  For  example,  he 
describes  mass  detentions  of  “suspicious” 
persons  during  these  emergencies. 
Presuming  that  most  of  the  detainees 
would  be  innocent  of  wrongdoing, 
Ackerman  recommends  automatic  pay- 
ments of  $500  per  day  for  innocents  who 
are  detained.  If  probable-cause  evidence  is 
obtained  during  the  emergency  period 
against  those  guilty  of  crimes,  those  peo- 
ple would  be  processed  under  regular 
criminal  statutes  and  not  reimbursed. 

Several  questions  worry  me  about 
Ackerman’s  proposal.  He  suggests,  and 
current  events  demonstrate,  that  the  pres- 
ident today  has  assumed  many  powers  that 
may  violate  laws,  even  emergency  anti- 
terrorism laws.  If  Congress  passes  laws 
that  suspend  civil  liberties,  what  will  keep 
the  president  from  overreaching  even  fur- 
ther? Ackerman  puts  faith  in  judicial  over- 
sight, but  his  first  chapter  demonstrates 
how  easy  it  is  for  courts  to  defer  to  over- 
reaching after  a terrorist  attack.  He  puts 
faith  in  Congress,  but  much  of  today’s 
Congressional  debate  equates  criticism  of 
presidential  strategies  with  cowardice — 
hardly  a lofty  argument  (although  he  does 
persuasively  make  the  case  that  the  current 
president  lacks  a supermajority  today). 

Perhaps  most  important,  Ackerman 
puts  faith  in  law  enforcement  to  target 
likely  suspects  objectively,  based  on  facts, 
not  fear.  In  this  faith,  I believe  he  mini- 
mizes ethnic  and  racial  hysteria,  which  is 
unfortunately  part  of  the  fabric  of  every 
emergency  this  country  has  ever  faced. 
Ackerman’s  primary  justification  for 
emergency  powers  relates  to  his  percep- 
tion that  suspension  of  civil  liberties  will 
lessen  the  likelihood  of  a second  attack. 
He  presents  no  facts,  however,  to  support 
that  assertion.  After  the  bombings  by 
Timothy  McVeigh  in  Oklahoma,  many 
believed  Muslim  extremists  were  responsi- 
ble; imagine  the  damage  that  would  have 
occurred  had  the  president  rounded  up 
Muslim  citizens,  only  to  learn  that  in  fact, 
a “home-grown”  militia  member  was 
responsible.  Monetary  compensation 
would  not  have  begun  to  repair  the  resul- 
tant societal  damage,  and  those  (Muslim) 
communities  could  have  become  breeding 
grounds  for  real  terrorists. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ackerman’s  pro- 
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posal  makes  a strong  pragmatic  argument 
for  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  A temporary 
suspension  of  civil  liberties  with  a super- 
majorities’  protection  to  limit  its  duration 
is  better  than  the  blatant  and  never-ending 
power  plays  we  have  witnessed  in  recent 
years.  Ackerman  himself  rejects  such  rea- 
soning, however,  claiming  a more  princi- 
pled foundation. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  have  much 
to  lose  by  suspending  civil  liberties  stan- 
dards, even  for  a short  time.  Ackerman 
eloquently  explains  the  importance  of  our 
tradition  of  civil  liberties  as  a protector  of 
our  core  values  and  way  of  life.  One  could 
argue  that  protection  of  civil  liberties  is 
the  essence  of  all  we  are  trying  to  protect 
from  terrorism.  How  quickly  suspension 
of  civil  liberties  could  turn  into  a victory 
for  the  terrorists  who,  unable  to  destroy 
our  government,  could  succeed  in 
destroying  our  most  precious  values. 

There  is  much  more  in  Ackerman’s 
short  book — including  proposals  to  estab- 
lish better  lines  of  succession  in  all  three 
branches  of  government,  should 
Washington,  D.C.,  suffer  a debilitating 
attack.  While  I was  not  entirely  persuaded 
by  the  author’s  arguments,  Before  the  Next 
Attack  offers  much  to  ponder.  This  is  a 
book  I highly  recommend  for  everyone  to 
read  and  debate. 

Kimberly  E.  O ’Leary 
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HarperCollins.  716p  $29.95 
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Years  ago  my  husband  and  I spent  a grim, 
rainy  day  at  the  former  Dachau 
Concentration  Camp  in  southern 
Germany.  The  museum’s  last  exhibit,  in 
white  letters  against  a black  background, 
was  a single  line  from  American  philoso- 
pher George  Santayana:  “Those  who  for- 
get the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it.” 

The  historian  Douglas  Brinkley,  a 
long-time  New  Orleans  resident,  agrees. 
Uncovering  the  Katrina  disaster,  pointing 


fingers,  Brinkley  presents  a story  worthy 
of  Job  or  John  Steinbeck.  Mosdy  his  book 
is  “homage,”  giving  “historical  dignity”  to 
ordinary  people  who  risked  their  lives  to 
save  others.  With  humor  and  compassion, 
irony  and  wisdom,  Brinkley — who  teaches 
at  Tulane  University — rejoices  in  hordes 
of  dragonflies,  hovering  over  mucky  water 
to  eat  New  Orleans  mosquitoes.  He  prais- 
es heroic,  electric-less  MASH  units.  He 
tells  of  frail  90-year-olds  caring  for  the 
dying.  He  also  corrects  many  misconcep- 
tions about  the  hurricane. 


Brinkley’s  weeklong  chronicle  is  even- 
handed,  factual  and  emotionally  riveting. 
It  begins  on  August  27,  2005,  two  days 
before  the  hurricane’s  landfall,  the  day 
Louisiana’s  Governor  Kathleen  Blanco 
asked  President  Bush  for  full  federal  aid  to 
protect  fives  and  property,  and  especially 
to  care  for  those  with  special  needs. 

Only  a year  earlier,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  funded 
a New  Orleans  hurricane-simulation  exer- 
cise, and  emergency-management  plans 
were  posted  on  City-Hall  Web  sites. 
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Three  days  before  hurricane  landfall,  the 
plans  required  government  to  evacuate  the 
100,000  New  Orleans  residents  who  had 
no  personal  transport — the  elderly,  poor 
and  sick.  Concerned  about  “hotel  owners’ 
profits,”  not  fives,  Mayor  Nagin  and  the 
federal  government  ignored  the  mandato- 
ry evacuation  plan.  They  left  the  helpless 
to  fend  for  themselves.  When  Nagin  final- 
ly ordered  evacuation,  hours  before  hurri- 
cane landfall,  it  was  unenforceable. 

Explaining  the  story  of  “the  Other 
America” — New  Orleans  poor  without 
reliable  electricity,  decent  schools,  televi- 


sion sets  or  proper  sewage — Brinkley 
shows  why  government  evacuation  was 
necessary.  Many  elderly,  sick  and  poor 
people  had  no  family  or  transportation. 
Because  12  percent  of  the  city  was  over 
age  65,  25  percent  of  families  lived  on  less 
than  $15,000  a year,  and  38  percent  of  the 
population  was  at  the  poverty  level,  many 
could  not  leave  without  their  end-of-the- 
month  Social  Security  or  welfare  checks. 

Planning  for  the  worst,  Governor 
Blanco  wisely  pre-positioned  200 
Louisiana  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  boats 
at  regional  locations  outside  the  coastal 


parishes.  So  did  the  Louisiana  Coast 
Guard.  Untrained  in  emergency  manage- 
ment, both  groups  were  the  government’s 
only  first-responders. 

Using  their  own  boats,  citizen-res- 
cuers sprang  into  action.  They  included 
hundreds  of  members  of  the  Ninth-Ward 
“Soul  Patrol,”  “flood  dogs”  and  “NOLA 
[New  Orleans,  Louisiana]  homeboys”  like 
Jimmy  Deleray,  the  reggae  singer  Michael 
Knight,  the  Jesuit-educated  Lieutenant 
Governor  Mitch  Landrieu,  the  dread- 
locked  Mama  D and  the  Newman  High 
School  administrator  Michael  Prevost. 

Where  was  FEMA?  “The  people 
trained  to  protect  our  nation,  the  people 
whose  job  is  to  quickly  bring  in  aid  were 
absent.”  Brinkley  notes  that  the  “self-cen- 
tered and  comically  suave”  FEMA  direc- 
tor, the  political  appointee  Michael 
Brown,  had  helped  George  Bush’s  2004 
re-election  effort.  He  turned  a blind  eye 
while  FEMA  gave  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  weeks  before  Election  Day,  to 
Florida  citizens  who  sustained  no  damage 
from  recent  hurricanes.  Yet  after  Katrina, 
in  the  south’s  only  Democratic  state, 
Brown  refused  offers  of  aid  from  hundreds 
of  churches,  corporations,  nations  and 
states.  He  directed  all  emergency  volun- 
teers “from  outside  the  region  to  stay 
home,  until  specifically  requested.”  The 
result?  Many  “who  rushed  to  help  were 
stopped  at  gunpoint”;  the  Red  Cross  was 
not  let  into  New  Orleans;  and  the  federal 
government  said  it  would  arrest  those 
who,  without  FEMA  permission,  tried  to 
help. 

The  day  after  the  hurricane,  Captain 
Nora  Tyson  of  the  Navy  warship  Bataan 
returned  from  Gulf  exercises  and  brought 
her  boat,  with  its  600-bed  hospital,  to 
New  Orleans.  Before  it  could  help,  it  was 
ordered  to  Mississippi,  where  three  days 
later  60  medical  personnel  remained 
stranded  on  board,  awaiting  orders  from 
FEMA.  “Over  and  over  again,  FEMA 
actually  stopped  truckloads  of  supplies, 
water,  or  ice,  on  some  bureaucratic  pretext 
or  other.” 

Not  only  were  federal  officials  “cal- 
lous, ignorant,  inefficient,”  but  Brinkley 
says  they  unfairly  scapegoated  Louisiana. 
“Over  1,000  evacuees  were  flown  out  of 
the  New  Orleans  Bowl  after  Katrina, 
before  FEMA  even  figured  out  how  to 
move  a Porta  Potti  down  I- 10.”  While 
state  officials  and  private  citizens  ffantdcal- 
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ly  rescued  people,  Karl  Rove  and 
President  Bush  withheld  federal  troops, 
needed  to  prevent  violence,  then  used 
their  vast  public  relations  machine  to 
blame  Blanco  and  the  New  Orleans  Police 
Department.  Yet  900  officers  had  lost 
their  homes,  and  another  400  were 
trapped  in  floodwaters.  The  only 
Democratic  governor  in  flooded  states, 
Blanco  repeatedly  requested  federal  aid 
five  days  before  FEMA  buses  came.  “The 
lag  at  the  federal  level  started  after  it  was 
obvious  who  was  affected  most... [not 
white,  not  rich,  but]  a voting  bloc  that  the 
Republican  Party  had  a motive  to  dis- 
pense.” 

Brinkley  says  FEMA  also  repeatedly 
“double-crossed  Blanco,”  daily  promising 
aid,  then  not  showing  up.  Two  days  after 
the  hurricane,  the  vacationing  President 
Bush  would  not  take  her  phone  calls. 
Battling  alone  to  get  food  and  water  to  the 
Superdome,  she  “barely  ate  or  rested.  She 
did  absolutely  everything  she  could  to 
help  victims....  Not  once  did  she  crack 
under  the  strain.”  Yet  “an  unfriendly 
Republican  White  House”  seemed  to  be 
using  Katrina  to  blame  Blanco  so  that  it 
could  reshape  the  South’s  only  blue  state. 

Three  points  recur  throughout  The 
Great  Deluge.  First,  the  most  helpless  were 
the  most  neglected.  Almost  everyone  left 
behind  in  retirement  homes  was  in  a 
wheelchair,  many  needing  insulin  or  dial- 
ysis. Others  were  children,  like  11 -year- 
old  Kache  Grinds,  left  two  days  on  the 
interstate  with  her  nearly  blind  grand- 
mother— among  sick  babies,  dehydrated 
evacuees  and  elderly  people  dying  of 
strokes  and  heart  attacks. 

A second  theme  is  that  the  disaster 
brought  out  the  best  and  the  worst  in  peo- 
ple. While  Pastor  Willie  Walker  of 
Noah’s  Ark  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
was  arranging  out-of-town  rides  for  his 
church’s  poor  and  elderly  and  taking  food 
to  the  stranded,  President  Bush  was  con- 
tinuing his  five-week  vacation  in  Texas. 
While  heroic  nurses,  doctors  and  staff  at 
hospitals  were  hand-pumping  ventilators, 
and  trying  to  keep  thousands  of  unevacu- 
ated patients  alive,  Dick  Cheney  was  fly- 
fishing in  Montana.  While  Dr.  Ruth 
Berggren  refused  to  leave  her  18  charity 
patients  with  tuberculosis,  AIDS  and 
H.I.V.,  Condoleeza  Rice  was  shoe-shop- 
ping on  Fifth  Avenue  and  going  to  a 
Broadway  musical.  While  Lieutenant 


Governor  Mitch  Landrieu  spent  days  res- 
cuing Ninth- Ward  residents  in  Fish  and 
Wildlife  boats,  Mayor  Ray  Nagin  holed 
up  in  the  Hyatt,  afraid  either  to  dirty  his 
clothes  or  appear  among  his  people. 
Before  he  fled  to  Houston  for  a week,  he 
used  a precious  generator  to  run  Hyatt 
elevators,  so  he  would  not  need  to  climb 
stairs. 

While  FEMA  said  it  was  impossible  to 
get  food,  water  and  medicine  to  New 
Orleans,.  David  Perez  of  California  char- 
tered a Boeing  737  to  airlift  supplies  to  the 
Gulf.  So  did  many  others,  including  cor- 
porations and  states  like  California  and 
New  Mexico.  While  FEMA  let  scores  of 
corpses  rot  at  Memorial  Medical  Center, 
for  five  days  after  they  were  reported, 
CNN’s  Michael  Griffiths,  covering 
Charity  Hospital,  said  “we  couldn’t  ethi- 
cally just  fly  out  our  crew.”  CNN  char- 
tered eight  helicopters  to  evacuate  Charity 
patients.  While  FEMA  was  “missing-in- 
action,” citizens  from  Lake  Charles,  La., 
organized  themselves  into  the  ragtag 
Cajun  Navy,  brought  their  35  boats  east 
and  rescued  4,000  New  Orleans  people, 
mostly  from  hospices  and  senior  homes. 

The  third,  most  central,  lesson  of  the 
book  is  the  heroism  of  thousands  of  ordi- 
nary people.  Despite  her  own  brutal  rape 
after  the  storm,  Charmaine  Neville  orga- 
nized food  and  rescue  operations  at  an  ele- 
mentary school,  led  scores  of  victims 
through  floodwaters  to  the  dry  French 
Quarter,  “borrowed”  an  empty  school 
bus,  filled  it  with  refugees  and  brought 
them  to  safety.  Sara  Roberts  organized  the 
Cajun  Navy.  Twenty-year-old  Jabar 
Gibson  commandeered  the  first  bus  to 
Houston,  one  he  pulled  from  hundreds  in 
the  flooded  city  lot.  Marooned  in  a New 
Orleans  hotel,  a San  Francisco  couple  suc- 
cessfully called  an  out-of-town  bus  com- 
pany, then  complained:  If  we  “could  get 
on  the  phone  and  get  10  buses,  why 
couldn’t  FEMA?” 

Six-year-old  De’Mont-e  Williams  is 
my  favorite  hero.  Because  helicopters  ini- 
tially plucked  only  children  from  floodwa- 
ters, his  parents  put  him  aboard,  handed 
him  his  five-month-old  brother,  then  put 
him  in  charge  of  six  other  children  on  the 
helicopter.  Dropped  off  at  the  I- 10  over- 
pass, De’Mont-e  held  his  little  brother, 
shepherded  the  crying  children  to  a safe 
spot,  then  had  them  hold  hands  in  a circle. 
After  six  hours,  another  helicopter  took 


them  to  the  New  Orleans  airport.  Because 
D’Mont-e  gave  his  name,  address  and 
phone  number,  as  his  parents  had  taught 
him,  the  family  was  soon  reunited  in 
Texas.  “A  six-year-old  demonstrated  more 
leadership  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.”  Kristin  Shrader-Frechette 
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I owe  a great  deal  to  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen. 
His  writing,  which  I first  discovered  in  the 
1970’s,  helped  clarify  the  spiritual  life  for 
me.  I continue  to  read  and  profit  from  his 
books,  and  recommend  them  to  others. 

Oddly,  I felt  a certain  trepidation 
about  this  posthumous  work  on  spiritual 
direction,  assembled  by  Nouwen’s  col- 
leagues and  admirers.  Would  it  have  the 
same  character  as  Nouwen’s  “own”  work, 
I wondered? 

That  fear  was  put  to  rest  once  I 
opened  the  book.  It  is  Nouwen’s  unmis- 
takable voice.  Nouwen’s  own  writings  on 
spiritual  direction,  spiritual  formation  and 
prayer  have  been  assembled  seamlessly, 
and  to  me  the  book  works  as  though  it  had 
been  written  as  a whole.  The  focus  is  spir- 
itual direction  (implying  a kind  of  instruc- 
tional work  for  directors  and  those  they 
guide);  yet  this  book  is  actually  a call  to 
prayer.  Nouwen  is  again  inviting  us  to 
dwell  in  the  heart  of  God. 

What  is  so  remarkable  about  Henri 
Nouwen?  First,  there  is  his  vulnerability 
and  willingness  to  share  his  weakness  with 
the  reader.  “I... don’t  always  have  wonder- 
ful thoughts  or  feelings  when  I pray,”  he 
writes.  “But  I believe  that  something  is 
happening  because  God  is  greater  than  my 
mind  and  heart.  The  larger  mystery  of 
prayer  is  greater  than  what  I can  grasp....” 
I especially  noticed  his  confession  about 
writing,  which  he  recommends  as  a spiri- 
tual practice.  “Writing  often  is  the  source 
of  great  pain  and  anxiety.  It  is  remarkable 
how  hard  it  is  to  sit  down  quiedy  and  trust 
our  own  creativity....  Even  after  many 
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years  of  writing,  I experience  real  fear 
when  I face  the  empty  page.  Why  am  I so 
afraid?  Sometimes  I have  an  imaginary 
reader  in  my  mind  who  is  looking  over  my 
shoulder  and  rejecting  every  word  I write 
down.” 

Nouwen  understands  anxiety  as  his 
besetting  problem.  When  he  overcomes  it 
and  makes  the  gift  of  himself  (to  God,  to 
the  page,  to  the  rest  of  us),  he  experiences 
a deep  spiritual  satisfaction.  He  gives  way, 
he  trusts  God,  he  knows  that  he  is  loved 


and  that  God  has  something  good  in 
mind. 

At  the  same  time,  Nouwen  carefully 
distinguishes  the  psychological  from  the 
spiritual.  “Prayer  is  not  introspection,” 
he  insists.  Praying  turns  us  not  inward 
but  outward  to  God,  takes  us  out  of  self 
and  allows  us  to  move  beyond  dangerous 
self-preoccupation.  Nouwen  pinpoints 
our  tendency  to  hide  our  defects  from 
God,  and  the  foolishness  of  doing  so.  He 
shows  how  our  willingness  to  be  authen- 


tic before  God  is  true  prayer. 

I must  commend  the  editors,  who  are 
authorities  themselves,  for  letting  Henri 
Nouwen’s  identity  emerge  so  fresh  and 
clear.  Michael  J.  Christensen,  Ph.D.,  stud- 
ied with  Nouwen  at  Yale  Divinity  School 
and  is  now  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Henri  Nouwen  Society.  Rebecca  Laird, 
M.A.,  is  a certified  spiritual  director, 
ordained  minister  and  currently  the  asso- 
ciate for  spiritual  formation  at  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Summit,  N.J.  And 
because  spiritual  direction  is  a practice  on 
the  rise  in  Protestant  circles  and  for  the 
Catholic  faithful,  a good  treatment  of  this 
topic  is  most  welcome. 

If  you  have  been  reading  Henri 
Nouwen  all  along,  you  will  recognize 
some  passages:  stories  about  Jean  Vanier, 
about  Adam,  his  friend  at  L’Arche,  an  old 
Hasidic  tale,  a Talmudic  legend,  a tale 
from  the  Taoist  philosopher  Chuang  Tzu 
and  many  more  (10  of  Nouwen’s  oft-told 
parables,  and  their  sources,  are  collected  in 
an  appendix  by  co-editor  Christensen). 
But  there  is  nothing  old  hat  about  them. 
Rather,  they  remind  us  about  the  things 
we  already  value  in  Nouwen’s  work. 

Along  with  rich  storytelling  and 
moments  of  sharp  insight,  Nouwen  offers 
a structured  and  highly  disciplined 
approach  to  spiritual  direction,  not  so 
much  anchored  in  method  as  in  medita- 
tion and  surrender.  He  speaks  often  of  dis- 
cipline and  explores  it  under  three  aspects: 
the  discipline  of  the  heart,  the  discipline  of 
the  Book  and  the  discipline  of  the  church 
or  the  community  of  faith.  He  rebukes  our 
tendency  to  over-intellectualize;  yet  his 
mind  is  well  organized  and  clear.  These 
chapters  both  explain  the  spiritual  life  and 
encourage  us.  And  every  chapter  ends 
with  time-tested  exercises  for  use  by  the 
pilgrim  in  faith. 

What  struck  me  most  in  the  pages  of 
Spiritual  Direction}  My  own  recognition 
that  prayer  is  always  a return.  Nouwen 
convinces  me  again  that  we  are  dogged  by 
our  own  arrogance.  The  more  one  knows 
intellectually  about  the  spiritual  fife,  the 
more  books  or  lectures  one  has  absorbed, 
the  greater  the  temptation  to  think,  “Oh,  I 
know  about  that;  I’ve  done  that.  What 
does  this  book  have  to  teach  me?”  In  fact, 
Nouwen’s  gift  is  to  shatter  the  barriers 
between  God  and  ourselves,  inviting  us  to 
come  home  again  like  prodigals. 

Emilie  Griffin 
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The  guard  dog 

carries  out  the  house’s  multiple  whims. 

He  mirrors  our  daily  obsessions. 

He  scatters  the  sound  of  his  decorations 
amidst  the  settled  orders. 

We  trust  in  his  powers  of  smell 

and  the  ferocity  he  keeps  in  check  around  children. 

We  know  he  won’t  damage  the  fine  rugs 

or  break  the  Sevres  plate  that’s  cracked. 

If  he’s  present,  our  liturgies  can  take  place 
provided  we  don’t  strip  down 
to  the  poverties  that  offend  him, 
or  change  our  perfume  imprudently. 

And  although  he  is  a menace 
he  leaves  us  some  tranquilizing  space. 

If  we  want  to  keep  what  we  gain, 
let’s  give  him  his  daily  ration  of  fears, 
and,  taking  needed  precautions, 
stroke  his  blessed  belly  to  smoothness. 

Is  our  fear  so  great 

that  we  can  come  to  love  this  violence 
that  claims  to  protect  us? 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
i www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Institute 

SPIRITUAL  DIRECTION  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

begins  Oct.  9-13,  2006,  consists  of  eight  weekly 
sessions  held  quarterly  over  a two-year  period 
(2006-8).  The  program  will  be  held  at  Mount 
Saint  Joseph  Conference  and  Retreat  Center, 
which  is  located  on  a beautiful  780-acre  rural  cam- 
pus in  Maple  Mount,  Ky.  Participants  receive 
intense  training,  practice  and  supervision.  Ph: 
(270)  229-0200;  e-mail:  kmccarty@- 

maplemount.org.  Visit:  www.msjcenter.org. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

THE  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  CINCINNATI  is  seeking  a 
DIRECTOR  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES  to 
develop,  oversee,  support  and  direct  services  in 
the  area  of  human  resources  for  archdiocesan 
offices,  parishes,  schools  and  other  archdiocesan 
institutions.  The  position  provides  leadership 
across  the  archdiocese  for  all  human  resource 
needs  and  assists  administrators  and  departments 
in  managing  the  personnel  of  the  archdiocese, 
based  on  Catholic  values  and  principles,  individu- 
al department  plans,  legislative  requirements  and 
consistent  application  of  policies  and  practices. 
Ideal  candidate  must  have  experience  working  in  a 
faith-based  organization;  master’s  degree  pre- 
ferred and/or  P.H.R./S.P.H.R.  and  at  least  seven 
years  human  resources  experience.  Understan- 
ding/appreciation of  Roman  Catholicism  is  a plus. 

If  interested,  submit  letter  of  interest, 
resume,  three  references  and  salary  history  to: 
Hope  Manser,  Search  Coordinator,  N.A.C.P.A., 
100  E.  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH,  45202,  or  e-mail 
to  hmanser@nacpa.org  - Deadline  T.B.D. 
CHURCH  HISTORY  PROFESSOR.  Washington 
Theological  Union,  a Roman  Catholic  graduate 
school  of  theology  and  ministry,  announces  a full- 
time faculty  position  in  the  field  of  church  history 
beginning  fall  2007.  Applicant  should  possess  a 
doctorate  in  church  history  or  related  area,  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  teaching  and  be  able 
to  teach  graduate-level  courses  in  the 
ancient/medieval  and  reformation/modem  peri- 
ods to  graduate  students  preparing  for  ordained 
and  lay  ministry.  Rank  and  duration  of  appoint- 
ment are  open;  preference  given  to  applicants 


from  Union  corporate  religious  communities. 
Send  letter  of  application  and  curriculum  vitae  to: 
Dean’s  Office,  Washington  Theological  Union, 
6896  Laurel  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012. 
Application  deadline:  Oct.  27,  2006.  Ph:  (202) 
541-5219;  e-mail:  korba@wtu.edu;  Web  site: 
www.wtu.edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FACILITIES  sought  by  Bellarmine 
Preparatory  School,  a coeducational  Jesuit  high 
school  of  1,000  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  Full  time; 
includes  benefits.  Salary  D.O.E.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply.  For  more  infor- 
mation go  to  www.bellarmineprep.org/htm. 
DIRECTOR  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Regional  Seminary, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  is  seeking  a Director  of 
Institutional  Advancement.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Seminary  is  the  regional  seminary  for  the  dioce- 
ses of  Florida  and  serves  dioceses  throughout 
the  Southeast.  The  Director  is  responsible  for  a 
comprehensive  program  of  fundraising  and 
development,  including  efforts  to  generate 
financial  resources  for  annual  operations, 
increasing  financial  resources  for  the  endow- 
ment and  developing  financial  resources  for 
major  capital  improvement  projects.  The 
Director  is  also  responsible  for  public  relations 
and  alumni  relations.  The  Director  reports 
directly  to  the  Rector/President  and  works  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  Endowment  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Applicant  should  have  five  to  eight  years 
of  development  experience  in  Catholic  institu- 
tions and  should  be  a practicing  Catholic. 
Applications  will  be  received  through  Oct.  1, 
2006.  Resumes  should  be  sent  to:  The  Search 
Committee,  Office  of  the  Rector/President, 
10701  S.  Military  Trail,  Boynton  Beach,  FL 
33436. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIFE. 

Catholic  Diocese  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Application  deadline:  until  position  is  filled.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have:  • Master’s  degree  in 
theology  or  equivalent  (minimum  B.A.  degree 
and  willing  to  work  toward  master’s  in  theology). 

• Distinguished  background  in  ministry  at  dioce- 
san or  parish  level.  • Must  work  with  young  adult 
population,  young  married  population,  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  populations. 

Director  is  expected  to  work  in  collabora- 
tion with  Christian  Formation  Secretariat  offices 

• Familiar  with  church  documents  involving 
marriage,  family  fife,  respect  life,  natural  family 
planning  and  Catholic  sexual  morality.  • 
Familiar  with  large-scale  program  planning  and 
administration.  • Must  be  well  versed  in  com- 
puter skills/technology  and  supervision.  • Self- 
starter, hard  worker,  must  balance  multiple  tasks, 
some  evening/weekend  work  required;  salary 
based  on  diocesan  salary  scale,  with  excellent 
benefits. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  resume, 
references  and  cover  letter  to:  Mr.  Charles 
Jumonville,  Chair,  Search  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
2028,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821-2028;  e-mail:  cju- 
monville@diobr.org. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  CARE,  Notre  Dame  ; 
Long-Term  Care  Center.  We  are  a premier  long-  i 
term  care  center  sponsored  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  j 
Dame  de  Namur.  We  provide  pastoral  care  to  the  j 
elderly  and  those  at  the  end  of  fife.  Our  mission  j 
promotes  innovation  and  a commitment  to  excel-  j 
lence. 

We  are  looking  for  a cheerful  and  enthusias-  j 
tic  individual  to  work  a 40-hour  week,  committed  j 
to  providing  pastoral  ministry  and  serve  within  i 
the  framework  of  the  Notre  Dame  mission  and  j 
philosophy. 

Four  units  in  C.P.E.  are  required.  Master’s  ! 
degree  preferred,  with  knowledge  of  specialized  : 
fields  of  theology,  liturgy,  psychology,  sociology,  ; 
ecumenical  orientation  and  Catholic  ethical  ; 
guidelines.  Certification  with  M.A.C.C.  or  AP.C.  j 
or  its  equivalent  is  preferred. 

We  offer  exceptional  benefits  package  \ 
including  medical,  dental,  fife  and  disability  insur-  j 
ance,  retirement  plan,  tuition  assistance  and  more,  j 

Please  send  resume  to:  Human  Resources, 
Notre  Dame  Long-Term  Care  Center,  559  j 
Plantation  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01605;  Fax:  j 
(508)  852-0397. 

VICE  PRINCIPAL  OF  ACADEMICS  (full  time).  East j 
Catholic  High  School,  a growing  and  thriving  pri- 
vate, co-ed  Catholic  high  school  of  750  students, 
is  seeking  a full-time  candidate  to  serve  as  Vice  j 
Principal  of  Academics.  The  V.P.  of  Academics  is 
a member  of  a leadership  team  consisting  of  the 
Principal  and  the  Vice  Principal  for  Student  Life,  j 
The  position  reports  directly  to  the  Principal. 
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The  V.P.  of  Academics  oversees  all  matters 
related  to  instruction,  teacher  supervision,  cur- 
riculum development  and  academic  reporting. 
The  V.P.  of  Academics  has  first-line  interaction 
with  parents,  teachers,  guidance  counselors  and 
students.  Interested  candidates  should  possess  a 
master’s  degree  in  secondary  education  and/or  a 
certificate  in  educational  leadership.  Candidates 
who  are  working  toward  their  Connecticut  092 
certificate  may  also  apply.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  candidates  who  are  practicing  Catholics 
with  teaching  and  supervision  experience.  Salary 
is  negotiable,  based  on  education  and  experi- 
ence. Full-time  employees  are  eligible  for  the 
medical  and  fringe  benefits  program  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Hartford.  The  position  is  avail- 
able immediately. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  a current 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  references  by  mail, 
fax  or  e-mail  to:  Christian  Cashman,  Principal, 
East  Catholic  High  School,  115  New  State 
Road,  Manchester,  CT  06042;  Ph:  (860)  649- 
5336;  Fax:  (860)  649-7191,  cashmanc@- 
echs.com. 

WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  an 

international  theological  center,  seeks  to  make  a 
full-time,  tenure-track  appointment  in  Medieval 
and  Reformation  Church  History  for  AY  2007- 
8.  The  particular  area  of  specialization  is  open, 
but  competency  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas  is  essential:  the  history  of  Christian  spiri- 
tuality, Jesuit  history  and  spirituality,  global 
Christianity  and  other  thematic  subjects  that 
bridge  periods  and  disciplines.  Background  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  theological  tradition  is 
highly  desirable.  Candidates  must  be  able  to 
teach  and  mentor  at  the  master’s  and  doctoral 
level  and  have  a commitment  to  the  formation 
of  men  and  women  for  ecclesial  ministries. 


Earned  doctorate  required.  Weston  Jesuit 
encourages  applications  from  Jesuits  and  candi- 
dates who  would  enhance  the  diversity  of  the 
faculty  and  contribute  to  the  international  char- 
acter of  the  school.  Deadline:  Oct.  16,  2006. 
Address  applications  and  inquiries  to:  Prof. 
Thomas  Kane,  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology,  3 Phillips  Place,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138;  e-mail:  chsearch@wjst.edu. 

WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

(Cambridge,  Mass.)  seeks  to  fill  two  full-time, 
tenure-track  positions  in  Roman  Catholic 
Systematic  Theology:  ASSISTANT,  ASSOCI- 
ATE and/or  FULL  PROFESSOR. 

Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  an 
international  theological  center  sponsored  by 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  announces  openings  for 
two  tenure-track  positions  in  systematic  theolo- 
gy for  fall  2007  at  the  level  of  assistant,  associate 
or  full  professor. 

Along  with  research  and  publication  in 
areas  of  interest  and  specialization,  responsibili- 
ties include:  offering  basic  courses  in  Roman 
Catholic  systematic  theology  for  M.Div.  and 
M.T.S.  students,  advanced-level  seminars  for 
S.T.L.  and  S.T.D.  students,  reading  courses, 
thesis  direction,  theological  reflection  and  aca- 
demic advisement.  Competency  and  enthusiasm 
for  mentoring  students  preparing  for  ordained 
and  lay  ministries  in  a variety  of  settings 
throughout  the  world  is  essential. 

Applicants  must  hold  a completed  doctor- 
ate (Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  Dr.  Theol,  S.T.D.)  in  sys- 
tematic theology.  Please  send  a letter  of  applica- 
tion, a resume  and  three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to:  John  Baldovin,  S.J.,  Faculty  Search 
Committee,  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology, 
3 Phillips  Place,  Cambridge,  MA  02138.  The 


deadline  for  applications  is  Oct.  15,  2006. 
Weston  Jesuit  encourages  applications  from 
Jesuits  and  candidates  who  would  enhance  the 
diversity  of  the  faculty  and  contribute  to  the 
international  character  of  the  school.  The 
searches  will  remain  open  until  the  positions 
are  filled.  Salary  and  benefits  are  commensurate 
with  background  and  experience.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  Prof.  John 
Baldovin,  S.J.,  at  STsearch@wjst.edu. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists 
and  preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed 
weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site: 
www.fcaministry.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days, 
year-round  in  a prayerful  home  setting. 
Contact  Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398- 
5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net; 

www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER,  a Jesuit  tradi- 
tion, offers  a wide  variety  of  retreat  programs 
including  five-  and  eight-day  directed  and  guid- 
ed retreats,  prayer  weekends,  days  of  prayer  and 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
in  various  formats.  The  “Long  Retreat”  is 
offered  in  October.  Visit  our  Web  site  for 
information  on  our  programs,  or  call  to  request 
our  latest  brochure.  Campion  Renewal  Center, 

19  Concord  Road,  Weston,  MA  02493;  Ph: 

(781)  788-6810;  e-mail:  acopponi@- 

campioncenter.org;  www.campioncenter.org. 

Travel 

ROME  AND  VENICE.  Small  British  family  busi- 
ness offers  central  holiday  apartments.  Ph:  +44 

20  8543  2283;  www.aplaceinrome.com; 

www.aplaceinvenice.com. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
\ accepted  far  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
\ America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
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frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail 
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Letters 


Agenda  of  Manipulation 

“FIRE,  FIRE,  HOUSE  ON  FIRE” 
would  have  been  a better  title  for  your 
Current  Comment  “A1  Gore’s  New 
Mission”  (7/17).  You  state  that  this 
“documentary”  (I  use  the  term  loose- 
ly) “An  Inconvenient  Truth,”  which 
deals  with  Gore’s  version  of  global 
warming,  is  “sobering  stuff.” 

More  sobering  to  me  is  your  illustri- 
ous Jesuit  magazine  buying  into  the 
movie  hook,  line  and  sinker,  and  passing 
your  gullibility  off  to  your  readers.  “An 
Inconvenient  Truth”  is  nothing  more 
than  an  infomercial  and  propaganda  blitz 
portraying  A1  Gore  as  so  much  more 
intelligent  than  us  mere  mortals. 

If  A1  Gore  were  selling  a product 
in  this  movie,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  could  charge  him  with 
false  and  deceptive  advertising.  Maybe 
your  magazine  could  have  done  some 
fact  checking  before  presenting  the 
movie  to  your  readers  as  glowingly  as 
you  did,  and  bestowing  on  A1  Gore 
the  mantle  of  a “genuinely  dedicated 
public  servant.” 

Unfortunately,  America  lost  an 
opportunity  to  shed  light  on  this 
important  topic  or  add  anything  of 
substance  to  the  conversation.  You 
have  only  allowed  the  uninformed 
minority  to  frame  the  global  warming 
discussion.  How  unfortunate. 

Barbara  Ann  Mueller,  O.P. 

Sparkill,  N.Y. 

Colorful  Accent 

I enjoyed  the  Of  Many  Things  col- 
umn by  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J., 

(7/3 1)  about  parish  consolidation,  par- 
ticularly the  reference  to  the  unique 
speech  accent  of  San  Francisco  natives 
(even  Italians  had  it).  It  came  from  the 
area  of  the  Mission  district  known  as 
South  of  the  Slot,  where  the  immi- 
grant Irish  had  their  flimsy  tenements 
prior  to  the  earthquake  of  1906.  These 
parishioners  attended  the  venerable  St. 


Patrick’s  on  Mission  Street  (the  altar 
came  around  the  Horn)  or  St.  Joseph’s 
farther  south.  Parishes  like  St. 

Monica’s  “out  near  the  beach”  came 
into  existence  only  after  the  quake. 
That  shake-up  led  to  the  expansion  of 
both  parishes  and  the  spread  of  this 
speech  to  various  parts  of  the  city.  My 
dad,  born  in  1900,  had  that  colorful 
accent  and  was  proud  of  it,  and  the 
area  where  he  lived  in  Noe  Valley, 
which  has  now  gone  in  another  direc- 
tion. It  is  now  known  as  “the  Castro.” 
As  for  me,  my  speech  is  California 
bland.  How  things  change — and  we 
with  them. 

Patrick  O'Brien 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Impact  on  Integrity 

In  his  piece  on  parish  closings,  consoli- 
dation and  reconfiguration  (Of  Many 
Things,  7/3 1),  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J., 
barely  conceals  his  qualms  about  their 
impact  on  lay  participation  and  commu- 
nity fife.  During  summer  vacations  I 
have  been  attending  Mass  in  a parish 
that  was  the  victim  of  consolidation  two 
years  ago.  The  once  vibrant  parish  is  no 
longer  the  same.  There  were  three 
Masses,  with  a full  house  each  time. 
There  are  now  two  Masses,  and  the 
pews  are  far  from  being  filled.  Why 
should  the  integrity  of  a parish  be  con- 
ditional upon  the  availability  of  a full- 
time resident  priest,  when  lay  people  are 
fully  capable  and  willing  to  carry  out 
parish  life,  sharing  a priest  from  neigh- 
bouring parishes  for  spiritual  direction 
and  the  sacraments?  If  the  present  trend 
of  dismantling  parishes  as  pastors  retire 
or  die  continues,  the  day  will  come 
when  each  diocese  will  become  one 
mega-parish. 

John  Pelissier 
Amherst,  Va. 

Symbol  of  a Church 

Father  Christiansen’s  mention  of  the 
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closing  of  St.  Paul’s  parish  in  Staten 
Island  (Of  Many  Things,  7/3 1)  serves 
as  a reminder  of  the  important  place 
parish  life  and  identity  play  in  the 
Catholic  community.  That  strong 
sense  of  parish  identity  is  still  alive 
and  thriving  on  Staten  Island. 
Members  of  parishes  on  Staten  Island 
continue  to  identify  themselves  by  the 
parishes  which  they  call  home.  That 
identity  is  fostered  by  a thick  web  of 
associations  with  parish  schools  and 
athletic  teams  that  can  be  seen  across 
the  island  with  signs  on  the  back  win- 
dows of  family  vans  transporting  ath- 
letes to  baseball,  basketball  and  cheer- 
leading competitions. 

The  parish  of  St.  Clare  still  cele- 
brates weekday  Mass  in  its  original 
chapel,  even  though  that  chapel  was 
moved  from  its  original  site  by  the 
men  of  the  parish,  who  placed  it  on 
braces  and  trucked  it  up  the  street  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a new  church 
50  years  ago.  That  original  chapel  was 
later  lifted  again  to  make  room  for  a 
new  faith  formation  center,  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  original 
chapel.  How’s  that  for  a symbol  of  a 
church  and  a parish  “ever  ancient,  ever 
new”? 

Fred  Herron 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Common  Good 

“The  Corporate  University,”  by 
Wilson  D.  Miscamble,  C.S.C.,  (7/31) 
was  a classic — a most  worthy  and 
essential  Catholic  response. 

Many  are  aware  that  the  pursuit  of 
profit  and  monies  from  any  and  all 
sources  has  long  since  invaded  the 
university.  As  a physician,  I am  most 
distressed  by  the  spread  of  this  “cor- 
poratization” into  the  schools  of 
medicine  and  to  health  care  education 
in  general. 

Indeed,  acquiring  research  grants 
and  handsome  endowments  of  federal 
tax  money  takes  precedence  over 
teaching.  And  if  economically  produc- 
tive, the  researcher  and/or  the  “corpo- 
rate” university  seeks  a patent,  as  if  it 
were  solely  their  right  and  not  for  the 
common  good. 
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on  current  events,  contemporary 
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The  result  is  even  manifest  in  the 
young  physicians’  practice  guidelines. 
They  are  advised  to  avoid  Medicaid  and 
often  to  limit  Medicare  patients.  As 
upsetting  as  the  commodification  of 
health  care  is,  the  indifference  of  the 
professional  organizations  to  our  soci- 
ety’s abandonment  of  the  poor  (the 
under-  and  uninsured)  seems  worse. 

In  Spain  the  suffix  S.A.  is  used  in 
place  of  Inc.;  it  stands  for  Society 
Anonymous.  The  corporate  world  of 
the  university  is  yet  another  anonymous 
world;  no  one  is  identified  as  ultimately 
responsible.  Change  evolves.  It  desper- 
ately needs  redirection  toward  the  com- 
mon good. 

W.  J.  Duhigg,  M.  D. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Musical  Notes 

It  was  good  to  find  a pair  of  serious  arti- 
cles regarding  lay  movements  (8/14).  I 
appreciate  the  image  of  “A  Symphony 
of  Church  Life”  by  Vincent  Gragnani, 
though  I have  long  thought  it  more  like 
grand  opera.  At  the  risk  of  sounding 
dissonant,  I raise  a few  questions. 

Why  is  the  president  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  the  Laity  an 
archbishop,  or  indeed  a cleric  of  any 
order?  Are  there  no  educated,  faithful 
lay  men  (or  women)  available  to  fill  that 
seat  at  the  table? 

At  most  colleges,  Catholic  and  secu- 
lar, campus  ministries  are  disconnected 
even  from  parishes  in  close  proximity. 
What  is  the  reason  that  so  many  dioce- 
ses overlook  these  communities? 

How  can  the  church  embrace  her 
members  whose  sense  of  social  justice 
leads  them  to  join  Pax  Christi,  Voice  of 
the  Faithful,  Dignity  and  alternative 
women’s  prayer  groups?  These,  too,  are 
Catholic  lay  movements,  which  flourish 
independently  of  parochial  structures 
and  have  their  notes  to  contribute  to 
that  great  musical  tapestry. 

Larry  Lydon 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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The  Word 


Accepting  Suffering 

Twenty-fourth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Sept.  17,  2006 

Readings:  Isa  50:5-9;  Ps  116:1-6,  8-9;  Jas  2:14-18;  Mark  8:27-35 

“Whoever  wishes  to  come  after  me  must  deny  himself  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 

me ” (Mark  8:35) 


IN  APPROACHING  the  mystery  of 
suffering,  the  Christian  Bible  puts 
forward  Jesus  as  an  example  of 
fidelity,  a compassionate  companion 
and  a model  of  hope.  In  many  respects 
Jesus  follows  the  pattern  set  by  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord  in  Isaiah  40-55.  The  Bible 
also  challenges  us,  where  possible,  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  others. 

Today’s  Old  Testament  reading  from 
one  of  the  four  Servant  songs  describes 
the  physical  sufferings  of  God’s  Servant  in 
gruesome  detail.  His  back  was  scourged, 
his  beard  pulled  out  and  his  face  spat 
upon.  Before  his  trials  he  was  not  rebel- 
lious. During  and  after  them,  he  remained 
faithful  to  God  and  his  mission,  fully  con- 
fident that  in  God  he  had  a champion  and 
a vindicator.  The  Servant  remained  faith- 
ful to  God  not  so  much  out  of  personal 
courage  or  physical  strength  but  because 
God  had  been  faithful  to  him.  He  accept- 
ed his  sufferings  because  he  believed  that 
God  was  with  him  and  for  him. 

The  Servant  song  from  Isa  50  is 
paired  with  Mark  8:27-35,  in  which 
Peter’s  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
is  followed  by  Jesus’  first  prediction  of  his 
passion,  death  and  resurrection,  and  his 
challenge  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow 
him.  Thus  the  Servant  passage  provides 
background  for  the  revelation  of  Jesus  as 
the  suffering  Messiah. 

The  reading  from  Mark  8 begins  a 
series  of  seven  Sunday  Gospel  readings 
from  Mark’s  account  of  the  journey  of 
z Jesus  and  his  disciples  from  northern 
§ Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  Along  the  way  Jesus 
5 gives  instructions  about  his  identity 
“ (Christology)  and  what  it  means  to  follow 
< him  (discipleship). 

Peter  correctly  identifies  Jesus  as  the 
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“the  Christ,”  or  the  Messiah.  Where 
Peter  was  incorrect,  it  seems,  concerns 
the  kind  of  Messiah  that  Jesus  was.  Along 
with  some  of  his  Jewish  contemporaries, 
Peter  apparendy  imagined  that  Jesus  was 
to  be  a powerful  Son  of  David  who  would 
be  a military  hero,  wise  ruler  and  just 
judge  for  Israel  all  in  one.  (See  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  17  for  an  example  of  such 
expectations.)  What  Peter  (and  we)  had  to 
learn  was  that  Jesus  came  to  be  a suffering 
Messiah,  one  who  cannot  be  properly 
understood  apart  from  the  mystery  of  the 
cross. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Jesus  does 
not  reject  Peter’s  identification  of  him  as 
the  Messiah.  What  he  does  reject  is  the 
kind  of  ideas  and  expectations  associated 
with  the  tide  in  some  circles.  The  real 
Messiah  (Jesus)  will  have  to  suffer  and  die 
before  his  resurrection.  Like  the  Servant, 
Jesus  accepts  suffering  as  part  of  his  mis- 
sion and  out  of  fidelity  toward  the  one 
whom  he  called  Father. 

Jesus  goes  on  to  warn  prospective  fol- 
lowers that  discipleship  may  involve  their 
suffering  too.  He  challenges  them  to  deny 
themselves,  take  up  the  cross  and  follow 
him.  The  suffering  Messiah  invites  his 
disciples  to  share  in  his  suffering.  But  he 
also  promises  that  in  their  sufferings  they 
can  and  will  find  life  and  true  freedom. 
Jesus  foresaw  that  suffering  would  come 
his  way,  and  he  accepted  and  embraced  it 
as  God’s  will  for  him  and  as  benefiting 
others.  His  example  provides  a challenge 
for  us  all  to  accept  the  mystery  of  the 
cross  when  our  turn  comes  to  follow  the 
Suffering  Servant  and  Suffering  Messiah. 

Today’s  reading  from  James  2 
reminds  us  that  suffering  is  not  only 
something  to  be  accepted  but  also  some- 
thing to  be  alleviated.  Suffering  is  not 
good  in  itself.  And  James,  the  master  of 
practical  spirituality,  reminds  us  that  our 
faith  must  express  itself  in  our  deeds  and 


insists  that  (where  possible)  we  have  an 
obligation  to  alleviate  suffering.  Some 
interpreters  have  seen  in  this  text  a cri- 
tique of  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  or  (more  likely)  of  an  extreme  ver- 
sion of  it  that  failed  to  grasp  Paul’s  ethical 
ideal  of  “faith  working  through  love”  (Gal 
5:6). 

James  asks  us  to  imagine  a situation  in 
which  a poor  person  appears  who  does  not 
have  enough  to  wear  or  to  eat.  He  insists 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  display  a pleasant 
manner  and  to  convey  good  wishes.  He 
suggests  that  words  like  “Go  in  peace, 
keep  warm  and  eat  well”  are  really  only  a 
brush-off.  Rather,  James  contends,  we  as 
Christians  are  obliged  to  meet  the  materi- 
al needs  of  poor  persons  and  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings.  Otherwise,  our  faith  is  all 
talk  and  no  action.  As  James  notes,  “Faith 
of  itself,  if  it  does  not  have  works,  is  dead.” 
The  practical  Christianity  promoted  by 
James  insists  that  we  respond  concretely  to 
the  needs  and  sufferings  of  our  fellow 
humans. 

Whether  the  challenge  before  us  is  to 
accept  suffering  or  to  alleviate  suffering, 
we  have  wise  and  helpful  teachings  in 
today’s  biblical  texts.  More  importantly, 
we  have  the  example  of  Jesus  the  faithful, 
compassionate  and  hopeful  Servant  of 
God  and  suffering  Messiah. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• What  are  the  similarities  between 
the  Suffering  Servant  and  Jesus? 

What  are  some  differences? 

• What  elements  in  Jesus’  approach 
to  suffering  are  most  helpful  to  you  as 
you  undergo  suffering?  What  are  less 
helpful? 

• What  have  you  found  to  be  practical 
and  effective  ways  of  alleviating  the 
suffering  of  others? 
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JLY,”  SAID  MY  SISTER,  Carolyn.  And  I 
was  amazed.  “This  year  we  got  our 
first  Christmas  catalogue  in  the  mail 
in  July,”  she  said.  “It  was  from 
Lands’  End.” 

Even  though  Carolyn  was  driving  the  car 
and  I was  sitting  next  to  her,  I knew  without 
looking  that  we  were  rolling  our  eyes  in  uni- 
son over  the  ever-earlier  incursion  of 
Christmas  marketing  into  the  rest  of  the  year. 

I shouldn’t  have  been  surprised.  A few  months 
prior,  I was  in  a taxicab  with  a friend  when  we 
passed  the  Disney  store  on  Fifth  Avenue,  in 
whose  windows  Cinderella  was  already  being 
decked  out  for  December.  “Are  those 
Christmas  windows?”  said  my  astonished 
friend.  “It’s  not  even  Halloween!” 

Like  more  than  a few  people,  I find  the 
Christmas  season  a blessing  and,  let’s  be  frank, 
a little  bit  of  a curse.  On  the  one  hand,  I love 
it  (Christmas  readings,  Christmas  carols, 
Christmas  cheer).  On  the  other  hand,  I 
lament  that  for  many  it  has  become  an 
endurance  test  (Christmas  shopping, 

Christmas  stress, 

Christmas  credit- 
card  bills). 

Especially  for 
those  with  large 
families,  it  is  a challenge  to  retain  perspective. 
My  sister  married  into  a wonderfully  large  and 
generous  family,  which  means  not  only  lots  of 
love  but  also  lots  of  Christmas  shopping. 
Fortunately,  there’s  the  Internet.  Last  year, 
when  I asked  Carolyn  how  her  Christmas 
shopping  was  going,  she  motioned  as  if  to 
reach  for  a computer  mouse.  “Great!”  she  said 
cheerfully.  “Click,  click,  click!” 

Sometimes  I think  that  instead  of  putting 
the  “Christ”  back  in  Christmas,  we  should  just 
take  him  out.  Maybe  it’s  time  to  admit  that  in 
the  battle  between  the  Christians  and  the 
marketers  (replacing  the  lions  in  the  modem 
arena),  the  marketers  have  won.  Each  year  the 
retail  season  marches  earlier  into  the  fall  (and 
now  summer)  with  pressure  on  shoppers 
growing  accordingly. 

And  the  marketing  campaigns  just  get  cra- 
zier. This  year  you  can  see  in  magazines  an  ad 
for  Sierra  Mist  Cranberry  Splash,  in  which  a 
soda  bottle  is  jauntily  decorated  with  a sprig  of 
holly.  The  rest  of  the  page  is  given  over  to  a 
carol  entided  “We  Wish  You  a Merry 
Cranberry.”  (“And  a Lemon-Lime  new  year. 
Lime  tidings  we  bring,  of  Lemon  we  sing. 
Good  tidings  of  Cranberry  and  a Lemon- 
Lime  new  year.”)  The  infant  Christ  has  been 
replaced  with  a small  red  berry. 

There  are  also  signs  that  the  Christmas 
midnight  Mass  could  one  day  be  a fond  mem- 
ory. Midnight  Masses  are  still  treasured  cele- 


brations in  Catholic  parishes  in  this  country. 

In  many  places  they  are  celebrated  at  7 p.m. 
so  that  younger  children  can  participate.  But 
recendy  a few  parishes,  with  die  best  of  inten- 
tions and  in  the  hope  of  attracting  more  fami- 
lies, have  scheduled  the  Midnight  Mass  in  the 
late  afternoon — often  around  4 p.m.  on 
Christmas  Eve.  “It’s  fantastic!”  a friend  told 
me.  “Finally  we  can  relax  on  Christmas  and 
enjoy  opening  our  gifts.” 

What’s  a Christian  to  do?  Well,  maybe  I’m 
not  the  right  person  to  ask.  Since  I have  a vow 
of  poverty,  I’m  not  expected  to  purchase  lavish 
gifts,  nor  am  I expected  to  send  out  thousands 
of  Christmas  cards,  nor  am  I expected  to  wear 
the  latest  Christmas  sweater  or  tie. 

What’s  more,  I’m  not  raising  children.  If 
I were,  my  family  would  probably  be  first  in 
the  door  for  that  4 p.m.  Mass! 

But  I think  I have  found  an  answer — 
Advent.  Advent  has  not  been  taken  over  by 
Madison  Avenue.  At  least  not  yet.  There  are 
no  Advent  catalogues  arriving  when  it’s  still 
90  degrees  outside.  There  are  no  Advent  ads 
from  soda  compa- 
nies. And  you 
rarely  hear  some- 
one carping  about 
Advent  stress 
(“Gaudete  Sunday  gets  more  hectic  every 
year!”).  No  one  needs  to  put  Christ  back  into 
Advent,  because  nobody  has  tried  to  take  him 
out. 

During  Advent  the  Gospel  readings  for 
both  Sundays  and  weekdays  are  lovely;  the 
theological  emphasis  on  anticipation  encour- 
ages a kind  of  contemplative  patience;  and 
the  season  is  a natural  one  for  reflection.  In 
much  of  the  country,  even  the  weather  coop- 
erates: cold  days  and  nights  make  prayer  easi- 
er, I think. 

So  I try  to  store  up  consolation  during  the 
quiet  days  of  Advent.  And  that  consolation 
helps  me  to  remember  that  even  though 
Christmas  can  be  stressful,  at  heart  people 
are  trying  their  best  to  be  generous  and  lov- 
ing. Complaints  from  friends  stressed  from 
shopping  are  signs  of  how  much  they  want  to 
show  people  that  they  love  them.  Cavils 
about  travel  are  reminders  that  most  of  us 
are  willing  to  go  great  distances  to  show  our 
families  we  love  them.  And  those  early  mid- 
night Masses  are  ways  loving  parents  and 
faithful  pastors  try  to  balance  the  nearly 
impossible  demands  of  family  life  and  prayer, 
and  of  parish  fife  and  the  realities  of  the 
modem  world.  In  these  ways  the  consola- 
tions of  Advent  offer  me  perspective  on  the 
many  blessings  of  Christmas. 

So  Happy  Advent  to  all  our  readers  and 
friends!  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Current  Comment 


‘Intolerant  Secularism’ 

The  Independent  Catholic  News  in  Great  Britain  reported 
that  on  Nov.  20  Nadia  Eweida  lost  an  appeal  to  her 
employers,  British  Airways.  Ms.  Eweida  had  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  wear  a cross  over  the  uniform  she  wore  as  a 
check-in  attendant  at  London’s  Heathrow  airport. 

The  reaction  to  this  news  was  understandable.  The 
Anglican  archbishop  of  York  said  that  “British  Airways 
needs  to  look  again  at  this  decision  and  to  look  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  it  represents,  whose  culture,  laws,  her- 
itage and  tradition  owe  so  much  to  the  very  same  symbol  it 
would  ban.”  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  that  “if 
British  Airways  is  really  saying  or  implying  that  the  wearing 
of  a cross  in  public  is  a source  of  offense,  then  I regard  that 
as  deeply  offensive.” 

By  Nov.  25,  the  airline  announced  that  it  had  to  recon- 
sider the  decision  in  the  light  of  public  debate.  The  British 
Broadcasting  System  said  that  the  airline  had  been  forced 
to  change  its  policy  because  of  mounting  pressure  from 
members  of  Parliament,  religious  leaders  and  the  press. 
British  Airways  has  allowed  Sikh  staff  to  wear  turbans  and 
Muslim  staff  to  wear  hijabs  because  they  cannot  be  worn 
under  clothing.  The  archbishop  of  York  called  that  distinc- 
tion nonsense. 

Rowan  Williams,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  revealed 
on  Nov.  25  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed  with  the 
church  commissioners,  who  oversee  the  Anglican  Church’s 
financial  interests.  He  was  backed  by  Jack  Straw,  the  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Cardinal  Cormac  Murphy- 
O’Connor.  He  said  he  considered  it  “absolutely  basic  that 
people  of  any  faith  should  have  the  right  to  display  the  signs 
of  their  faith  commitment  in  public.” 

The  Anglican  bishop  of  London  deplored  this  example 
of  “intolerant  secularism  in  our  country”  and  praised  Ms. 
Eweida  for  standing  up  for  her  right  to  profess  “the  his- 
toric faith  of  this  country”  in  a way  that  protects  the  rights 
of  others  as  well  as  Christians. 

The  Starbucks  Bully 

Starbucks,  the  global  coffee  giant,  is  blocking  Ethiopia’s 
attempt  to  trademark  its  three  most  famous  coffee  bean 
types  by  standing  in  the  way  of  its  application  to  the  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  According  to  a November 
report  by  Oxfam  International,  this  action  by  Starbucks 
would  cause  financial  harm  to  the  country’s  growers. 

Coffee  represents  almost  half  of  Ethiopia’s  export  income, 
with  millions  dependent  on  the  coffee  trade.  The  nation’s 
poverty  is  severe:  one  in  four  lives  on  a dollar  day,  and  80 


percent  live  on  less  than  two  dollars  a day.  The  country 
ranks  in  the  bottom  10  on  the  U.N.  human  development 
index  for  income,  health  and  education. 

Securing  the  rights  to  its  three  leading  coffee  names, 
Sidamo,  Harar  and  Yirgacheffe,  would  enable  Ethiopia  to 
“capture  value  from  the  trade  by  controlling  their  use  in 
the  market.”  Farmers  would  thereby  receive  a larger  share 
of  the  retail  price.  The  Ethiopian  government  has  asked 
Starbucks  to  sign  an  agreement  acknowledging  Ethiopia’s 
ownership  of  its  three  coffee  names.  Oxfam  has  been  in 
consultation  with  Starbucks  for  more  than  a year,  but  so 
far  without  concrete  results.  The  head  of  the  nation’s  intel- 
lectual property  office  has  said  that  Ethiopia  wants  to 
“continue  in  its  role  as  a growing  source  of  coffee  for  the 
world  market,”  because  the  desired  agreement  with 
Starbucks  would  help  “the  1 5 million  poor  people  who 
depend  on  income  from  coffee  every  single  day.”  It  is  time 
for  Starbucks  to  do  the  right  thing:  agree  to  Ethiopia’s 
trademarking  of  its  major  coffee  names. 

More  Nigerian  School  News 

Dr.  Peter  Odili  is  the  governor  of  Rivers  State,  one  of  the 
36  states  into  which  Nigeria  is  apportioned.  In  a Nov.  17 
ceremony  at  Government  House  in  Port  Harcourt,  the 
Rivers  capital,  Dr.  Odili  presented  George  W.  Quickley, 
an  American  Jesuit  who  is  the  provincial  superior  of  the 
Jesuit  Province  of  North  West  Africa,  with  a check  for  a 
sum  equivalent  to  US  $5  million. 

This  gift  was  a grant-in-aid  for  the  building  in  Port 
Harcourt  of  a new  high  school  that  will  be  modeled  on 
Loyola  Jesuit  College,  a coeducational  and  residential  sec- 
ondary school  in  Abuja,  Nigeria’s  federal  capital.  In  these 
pages  last  month,  L.J.C.  was  described  as  one  of  Nigeria’s 
top  schools  (Of  Many  Things,  1 1/20).  A reader  who  has 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  Nigerian  scene  sent  America  a 
crisp  correction:  “It  is  the  best  school!” 

Just  a year  ago,  60  L.J.C.  students  traveling  home  for 
the  Christmas  holidays  were  among  the  107  passengers 
killed  when  a plane  crashed  at  the  Port  Harcourt  airfield. 
The  new  school  will  probably  be  called  Jesuit  Memorial, 
in  honor  of  the  children  who  died.  A government 
spokesman  said  it  will  aim  to  be  “world-class.” 

Discussions  were  also  under  way  last  month  with 
officials  of  the  Shell  Company  who  are  offering  to  build 
another  Jesuit  school  in  Oloibiri,  Bayelsa  State.  Altho- 
ugh Nigeria  has  plenty  of  political  problems,  it  seems 
clear  that  both  government  and  business  think  that  the 
support  of  first-rate  private  schools  is  a good  investment 
for  the  nation. 
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Editorial 


Out  of  the  Tar  Pit 


£ ~W"  nr"1  CAN’T  PULL  OUT;  we  can,t  win-” 

M A / Like  a tar  pit,  Iraq  has  trapped  the 
M M / United  States.  If  American  troops 
% / M/  remain  there,  few  observers  expect 

V v things  to  get  better;  and  they  may 

well  grow  worse.  If  the  troops  pull  out,  problems  will  cer- 
tainly worsen  for  nearly  everyone:  for  Iraqis  above  all,  but 
for  Iraq’s  neighbors  too,  and  for  the  United  States.  The 
country  awaits  the  report  of  the  Iraq  Study  Group  as  anx- 
iously as  the  ancient  Greeks  anticipated  oracles  from 
Delphi.  From  what  we  already  know,  the  commission’s 
report  is  likely  to  interpret  the  problem  as  a regional  one 
and  to  propose  a combination  of  military  and  diplomatic 
tools  to  work  our  way  out  of  this  trap,  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  diplomatic  route  the  administration  of  George  W. 
Bush  has  so  long  scorned. 

The  failure  of  U.S.  policies  in  Iraq,  together  with  the 
ill-fated  Israeli  assault  on  Lebanon,  have  demonstrated 
the  fallacy  of  the  neoconservatives’  fixation  on  “hard 
power,”  a policy  under  which  they  publicly  announced 
the  United  States  would  brook  no  rival  and  would 
impose  its  dominance  on  the  world.  It  seems  all  but 
inevitable  now  that  if  the  United  States  military  has  a 
further  role  to  play  in  Iraq,  it  will  be  the  one  it  has  long 
resisted — namely,  serving  as  a policeman,  if  it  can,  to  pre- 
vent sectarian  strife  to  avoid  igniting  a regional  confla- 
gration. Though  the  point  will  come  when  the  moral 
debt  the  United  States  owes  the  Iraqi  people  for  what  it 
set  loose  with  the  2003  invasion  will  have  been  paid,  for 
the  time  being  curbing  the  sectarian  violence  remains  a 
U.S.  responsibility.  But  in  the  end,  American  military 
force,  such  as  it  is,  cannot  resolve  the  problem  of  Iraq. 
Whether  a few  months  from  now  or  after  a long,  violent 
struggle,  the  denouement  will  be  achieved  by  that 
despised  tool  of  soft  power,  diplomacy. 

As  the  study  group’s  co-chairman,  James  A.  Baker  IQ, 
has  made  clear,  any  solution  will  have  to  involve  Iraq’s 
neighbors,  Iran  and  Syria,  to  be  sure.  But  Turkey,  Jordan 
and  Saudi  Arabia  will  have  to  be  included  as  well.  Unless  it 
quickly  takes  up  the  diplomatic  option,  the  United  States 
may  soon  find  itself  playing  catch-up.  The  Iraqis  under- 
stand the  need  for  regional  backing  for  a settlement.  Prime 
Minister  Nouri  al-Maliki  has  already  reached  out  to  Iran 
and  Syria;  and  the  Iranian  and  Iraqi  presidents  have 
already  met  at  the  invitation  of  the  Iranians.  Not  to  be 


outdone,  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  flew  off  to  Saudi 
Arabia  to  meet  with  King  Abdullah,  and  President  Bush 
met  with  the  Iraqi  prime  minister  in  Jordan. 

All  peace  conferences  are  difficult,  but  a regional  peace 
conference  on  Iraq  will  be  particularly  trying,  because, 
with  the  United  States  obviously  weakened  and  its  ties  to 
once  friendly  countries  frayed  by  the  war,  there  is  no 
power  with  the  authority  to  force  the  negotiations  to 
work.  This  makes  unpalatable  concessions  more  necessary 
than  ever.  Any  settlement  will  require  the  United  States  to 
eat  humble  pie,  not  only  by  seeking  Arab  and  Iranian  help 
to  extricate  itself  from  Iraq,  but — especially  difficult  after 
30  years  of  hostility— by  accepting  the  legitimacy  of  Iran’s 
revolutionary  government. 

Under  such  conditions,  Mr.  Baker  may  be  the  very  best 
person  to  serve  as  the  U.S.  special  envoy.  As  secretary  of 
state  from  1989  to  1992,  the  steely  Mr.  Baker  showed  he 
understands  the  Middle  East.  He  is  remembered  in  the 
region  for  his  singular  defense  of  Palestinian  rights  and  for 
standing  up  to  special  interests  in  finding  solutions  to 
problems  there.  He  possesses  the  canny  pragmatism  found 
in  the  best  lawyers  as  well  as  inventiveness  in  finding  solu- 
tions for  tough  situations;  and  he  has  the  personal  strength 
and  laconic  speech  that  would  enable  him  to  make  conces- 
sions without  either  losing  face  to  adversaries  or  forfeiting 
the  trust  of  people  at  home. 

our  present  dilemma  is  not  the  result  of  neoconservative 
delusions  alone;  it  is  also  a fruit  of  our  collective  national 
illusion  about  U.S.  primacy  in  the  world  after  the  cold  war. 
The  Clinton  administration  was  wiser  than  its  successor  in 
its  use  of  soft  power,  but  it  still  indulged  a flawed  sense  of 
global  entitlement  that  fed  resentment  abroad,  in  trade 
negotiations,  in  neglect  of  the  global  warming  regime  and 
in  its  rejection  of  the  International  Criminal  Court,  to 
name  just  three  irritants.  America  after  Iraq  will  be  a 
changed  place,  still  formidable  but  no  longer  a giant 
astride  the  world.  We  Americans  will  have  to  forgo  our 
pretensions  about  being  Number  One.  When  we  extricate 
ourselves  from  the  tar  pit  that  is  Iraq,  the  nation  must 
repeat  neither  the  cycle  of  frustrated  recriminations  that 
followed  the  Vietnam  War,  nor  the  irresponsible  optimism 
that  followed  the  cold  war.  Instead,  we  must  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  a historically  blessed  nation  in  what  oth- 
ers will  remind  us  is  fast  becoming  a multipolar  world. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope:  Dialogue  Can  Help  End  Terrorism,  War,  Strife  objectively  adhering  to  legal  instruments 

and  processes.  No  United  Nations 
human  rights  treaty  or  convention  recog- 
nizes a so-called  right  to — or  even 
addresses  the  issue  of — abortion.” 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  and  AM  Bardakoglu,  the  head  of  Turkey’s  religious  affairs  directorate,  pose  for 
photographers  in  Ankara  Nov.  28.  The  office  controls  Turkey's  mosques  and  Muslim  schools  and 
implements  government  policy  on  religion. 


Addressing  international  diplomats  on 
his  first  day  in  Turkey,  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  said  respectful  dialogue  must  be  the 
basis  for  ending  terrorism,  wars  and  reli- 
gious differences  in  the  world.  Religions 
have  a key  role  in  this  dialogue,  but  on 
the  condition  that  they  “utterly  refuse  to 
sanction  recourse  to  violence  as  a legiti- 
mate expression  of  religion,”  the  pope 
told  a gathering  of  about  90  ambassadors 
in  the  Turkish  capital  of  Ankara  Nov. 

28.  The  pope,  on  his  first  trip  to  a pre- 
dominantly Muslim  country,  made  a 
point  of  expressing  his  “great  esteem”  for 
Muslims.  He  also  cited  Turkey’s  consti- 


Dozens  of  members  of  Congress  joined 
several  pro-life  organizations  Nov.  20  in 
urging  Amnesty  International  not  to 
embrace  policies  on  abortion  that  they 
described  as  “antithetical  to.. .our  shared 
duty  to  protect.”  The  international 
human  rights  organization  is  consulting 
its  two  million  members  in  74  countries 
over  whether  it  should  “expand  its  policy 
on  sexual  and  reproductive  rights,” 
according  to  a Nov.  20  statement  by 
Amnesty.  The  release  said  that  under  dis- 


tutional  protection  of  religious  freedom 
and  said  every  democratic  state  was  duty- 
bound  to  guarantee  those  rights.  The 
papal  speech  came  at  the  end  of  a long 
day  of  activities  in  Turkey,  where  the 
pontiff  was  making  a difficult  four-day 
pilgrimage  aimed  at  building  ecumenical 
and  interreligious  bridges.  He  met  the 
diplomats  in  a small  auditorium  at  the 
apostolic  nunciature.  On  Wednesday, 
Nov.  29,  the  pope  celebrated  his  first 
public  Mass  in  Turkey  next  to  the  House 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Ephesus  and 
encouraged  the  faithful  to  live  with 
courage,  hope  and  optimism. 


cussion  is  whether  to  develop  policies  on 
access  to  health  care  related  to  complica- 
tions from  abortion;  access  to  abortion  in 
cases  of  rape,  incest,  sexual  assault  or  risk 
to  the  woman’s  health;  and  removal  of 
criminal  penalties  for  abortion  providers 
and  those  who  seek  abortions.  A Nov.  15 
letter  signed  by  more  than  70  members 
of  the  House  said  “it  is  not  possible  for 
Amnesty  to  justify  any  position  that  con- 
dones abortion  based  on  international 
human  rights  law  while  at  the  same  time 


Vatican  Studies  Use  of 
Condoms  Against  H.I.V. 

An  “exhaustive”  Vatican  study  requested 
by  Pope  Benedict  XVI  on  condom  use  in 
H.I.V.  prevention  is  awaiting  a response 
from  the  church’s  doctrinal  office  and  the 
pope,  a senior  Vatican  official  said. 
Cardinal  Javier  Lozano  Barragan,  head  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Health  Care 
Ministry,  said  his  office  handed  in  “a 
large  study”  of  almost  200  pages  to  the 
Vatican’s  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Faith  and  that  it  is  “hoping  [the 
congregation]  and  the  Holy  Father  say 
what  is  [best]  concerning  this  argument.” 
The  cardinal  spoke  in  response  to  jour- 
nalists’ questions  during  a Nov.  2 1 press 
conference  about  an  upcoming  Vatican 
meeting  on  the  church’s  pastoral 
approach  to  treating  infectious  diseases. 
He  said  the  pope  had  asked  that  his 
council  commence  “a  dialogue  with  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith  on  condoms.”  Cardinal  Lozano  said 
his  council  completed  “a  thorough  study 
on  condoms”  covering  the  latest  medical 
data  and  the  complete  spectrum  of  opin- 
ions by  moral  theologians. 

Pope,  Anglican  Leader 
Pledge  Friendship 

The  “journey  of  friendship”  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans  will  con- 
tinue even  though  the  path  toward  full 
unity  seems  to  be  blocked,  said  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  and  Anglican  Archbishop 
Rowan  Williams  of  Canterbury.  The  two 
leaders  spent  25  minutes  speaking  pri- 
vately Nov.  23  at  the  Vatican  before  giv- 
ing speeches  that  candidly  recognized  the 
divisions  within  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion and  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Anglicans  over  the  ordination  of 
women  and  homosexuality.  After  their 
private  meeting,  the  pope  and  the 
Anglican  leader  processed  side  by  side 
into  the  Vatican’s  Redemptoris  Mater 
Chapel  for  midday  prayer  before  eating 


Amnesty  International  Urged  to  Oppose  Abortion 
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lunch  together.  Archbishop  Williams’s 
visit  marked  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
visit  made  by  a predecessor,  Archbishop 
Michael  Ramsey,  to  Pope  Paul  VI.  The 
1966  meeting  marked  the  launch  of  the 
official  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logical dialogue. 

Founder  of  AIDS 
Orphanage  in  Kenya  Dead 

Angelo  D’Agostino,  the  American  Jesuit 
priest  who  built  and  directed  Kenya’s  first 
orphanage  for  children  with  H.I.V.  and 
AIDS,  died  of  a heart  attack  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  Nov.  20  following  hospitalization 
and  surgery  for  abdominal  pains.  He  was 
80  years  old.  He  was  buried  Nov.  27  at 
the  Jesuit  cemetery  in  Nairobi  following 
a funeral  Mass  at  the  Consolata  Shrine 
there  celebrated  by  the  archbishop  of 
Nairobi,  who  was  joined  by  the  nuncio, 
three  bishops  and  50  priests.  After  the 
Mass,  Father  D’Agostino’s  younger 
brother,  men  and  women  heads  of  his 
charitable  boards  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Italy,  and  the  first  lady  and 
president  of  Kenya  all  paid  tribute  before 
the  massive  gathering. 

A surgeon  and  psychiatrist,  Father 
D’Agostino  was  noted  for  his  efforts  to 
bring  affordable  AIDS  drugs  to  the  poor 
in  Africa  as  well  as  for  his  pioneering 
work  with  AIDS  orphans.  In  Nairobi,  in 
1992  he  founded  Nyumbani,  the  first 
home  for  abandoned  and  orphaned 
H.I.V.-positive  children  in  Kenya. 


Angelo  D'Agostino 


“Nyumbani”  means  “at  home”  in  Swahili. 
It  started  with  three  children  and  cur- 
rently is  home  to  nearly  100.  “We  give 
them  a chance  to  die  with  dignity,”  he 
said  in  a 2000  interview,  reflecting  the 
children’s  lack  of  access  to  expensive 
H.I.V. -fighting  drugs. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


America  Gives  Campion  Award  to  Andrew  Greeley 


From  left:  Patricia  A.  Kossmann,  literary  editor  of  America,  Drew  Christiansen, 
S.J.,  editor  in  chief,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley. 


The  editorial 
board  of  America 
bestowed  the 
2006  Campion 
Award  on  the 
Rev.  Andrew  M. 

Greeley,  one  of 
the  most  prolific 
Catfrolic  authors 
of  our  time,  at  a 
reception  held  on 
Nov.  16,  2006,  at 
America  House. 

Named  after  the 
16th-century 
Jesuit  martyr  St. 

Edmund 
Campion,  the 
award  recognizes 
a Christian  per- 
son of  letters.  The  citation  accompany- 
ing the  award  read  in  part:  “We  espe- 
cially recognize  and  honor  his  impres- 
sive contributions  to  furthering  dia- 
logue in  the  church  he  clearly  loves. 
The  range  and  breadth  of  categories  in 
his  nonfiction  writing  reflect  his  full 
engagement  with  the  church  in  the 
modern  world.”  A distinguished  sociol- 


ogist and  scholar,  Father  Greeley  has 
published  some  170  works,  both  fic- 
tion and  nonfiction.  Prior  honorees 
include  Shusaku  Endo,  Walter  and 
Jean  Kerr,  John  Updike,  Annie 
Dillard,  Muriel  Spark,  Frank  Sheed 
and  Maisie  Ward,  John  Courtney 
Murray,  S.J.,  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  T.  S. 
Eliot  and  Karl  Rahner,  S .J. 


Caritas  to  Provide  Relief 
in  Uganda  Peace  Effort 

Caritas  Uganda  is  to  provide  food,  sanita- 
tion facilities,  medicine  and  other  non- 
food items  to  the  guerrilla  Lord’s 
Resistance  Army  when  it  assembles  in 
southern  Sudan  under  the  terms  of  a 
re’cent  peace  agreement.  The  rebels  are 
to  assemble  at  two  designated  points  in 
southern  Sudan,  according  to  the  Aug.  26 
peace  agreement  they  signed  with  the 
Ugandan  government.  In  early  Novem- 
ber, the  Ugandan  government  set  a Dec. 

1 deadline  for  the  rebels  to  assemble  at 
the  two  points  or  the  government  would 
withdraw  from  the  ongoing  peace  talks  in 
Juba,  Sudan. 

Vincent  Sebukyu,  deputy  director  of 
Caritas  Uganda,  told  Catholic  News 
Service  the  role  of  Caritas  Uganda  will  be 
to  assist  in  speeding  up  the  peace  process 
by  providing  supplies  to  the  assembling 
rebels.  Sebukyu  said  distributing  the 
resources  at  the  right  places  at  the  right 
time  and  securing  appropriate  funding 
would  be  a challenge. 


‘Blatant  Anti-Catholicism’ 
in  Scotland,  Says  Cardinal 

A Scottish  cardinal  criticized  the  “blatant 
anti-Catholicism”  in  his  country  after  a 
study  revealed  that  Catholics  were  five 
times  more  likely  to  become  the  victims 
of  a religious  hate  crime  than  Protestants. 
Cardinal  Keith  O’Brien  of  St.  Andrews 
and  Edinburgh,  president  of  the  Bishops’ 
Conference  of  Scotland,  said  the  findings 
of  a Scottish  government  report  were  a 
“matter  of  grave  concern.”  In  a statement 
Nov.  27,  the  day  the  report  was  pub- 
fished,  Cardinal  O’Brien  challenged  the 
popular  belief  that  most  incidents 
occurred  at  either  sectarian  parades  or  at 
soccer  matches  between  Glasgow  Celtic, 
a team  with  a large  Catholic  fan  base,  and 
the  Glasgow  Rangers,  which  has  a huge 
following  among  Protestants.  He  said  the 
figures  showed  70  percent  of  the  cases 
between  Jan.  1,  2004,  and  June  30,  2005, 
did  not  take  place  at  soccer  venues  and 
that  the  violence  was  “deeper,  wider  and 
altogether  more  pervasive”  than  “drink- 
fueled  post-match  rivalry.” 
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Life  in  the  OO’s 


pJThe  Titans  Speak 

^Automakers  have  begun  to 
mention  national  health  care.  * 


Before  he  took  off  for  a 
tour  of  Asia  in  mid- 
November,  President  Bush 
played  host  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Big  2.5  American 
automakers — General  Motors,  Ford  and 
the  U.S.  half  of  the  multinational  con- 
glomerate known  as  DaimlerChrysler. 
The  automakers  had  been  hoping  for  an 
S.U.V. -sized  summit  conference  on  the 
state  of  American  automaking,  but  the 
White  House,  after  avoiding  the  topic 
during  the  midterm  election  campaign, 
decided  on  a more  modest  face-to-face 
session.  If  we  did  not  know  better,  we 
might  conclude  that  the  White  House 
was  trying  to  send  a message  to  the  Big 
2.5:  Smaller  is  better.  Get  it? 

The  automakers  had  lots  on  their 
minds,  but  their  chief  talking  point  was 
currency  policy.  They  told  the  president 
that  the  weak  yen  is  wreaking  havoc  with 
the  U.S.  auto  market  and  giving  Japanese 
giants  like  Toyota  an  unfair  advantage. 

Blaming  the  yen  for  shocking  losses  at 
a time  when  the  signature  U.S.  automo- 
bile product  is  a sport  utility  vehicle  is  a 
bit  of  a stretch,  and  word  has  it  that  the 
president  was  not  overly  impressed  with 
this  line  of  reasoning.  He  might  have 
been  more  impressed,  though  hardly  like- 
ly to  act,  if  the  Big  2.5,  spurred  by  patrio- 
tism, had  pressed  for  an  end  to  the  tax 
advantages  that  come  with  buying  a 
gigantic  gas  guzzler  rather  than  a sensible 
sedan.  The  Big  2.5  apparendy  did  not 
make  such  a request. 

Ford  lost  $5.8  billion  in  the  most 
recent  quarter.  Chrysler  lost  $1.5  billion. 
G.M.  managed  to  lose  a scant  $91  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time,  Toyota  turned  a 
nice  profit  of  $3.5  billion,  while  Honda 
made  a $1  billion  profit.  Perhaps  this 

terry  golway  is  the  curator  of  the  John 
Kean  Center  for  American  History  at  Kean 
University,  Union,  N.J. 


astonishing  difference  really  is  a matter  of 
currency  inequity.  But  overwhelming  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  almighty  con- 
sumer has  spoken. 

The  U.S.  auto  industry,  one  of  the 
signature  successes  of  postwar  corporate 
capitalism,  seems  on  the  verge  of  going 
the  way  of  that  other  industrial  icon  of 
bygone  years,  steel.  The  Big  Three 
shrank  to  its  current  configuration  when 
Germany’s  Daimler  bought  Chrysler  and 
merged  the  two  companies  several  years 
ago.  Perhaps  it’s  just  a matter  of  time 
before  Toyota  and  Honda  do  the  same  to 
G.M.  and  Ford.  If,  or  when,  that  time 
comes,  it  will  be  hard  not  to  conclude  that 
the  S.U.V.  gamble  of  the  1990’s,  which 
produced  handsome  profits  at  first, 
wound  up  being  the  last  desperate  act  of  a 
dying  industry.  With  luck,  the  S.U.V. 
craze  will  not  have  similar  repercussions 
for  American  national  security  or  the 
global  environment. 

My  point,  however,  is  not  to  throw 
dirt  on  the  grave  of  U.S.  automaking.  In 
fact,  as  a bondholder  in  G.M.A.C.,  the 
credit  arm  of  General  Motors,  I would  be 
delighted  to  see  the  company  prosperous 
and  profitable  again.  Instead  of  beating  up 
the  Big  2.5  for  sins  against  the  planet  and 
common  sense,  I’d  like  to  praise  them  for 
another  topic  they  raised  with  President 
Bush:  national  health  insurance. 

The  automakers,  in  their  heyday, 
were  among  the  most  enthusiastic  propo- 
nents of  welfare  capitalism,  a phrase  that 
today  prompts  sneers  from  the  ffee-mar- 
ket  brigades.  Autoworkers,  represented 
by  one  of  the  nation’s  most  aggressive 
unions,  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
enjoyed  a health  benefits  and  pension 
package  the  likes  of  which  young  workers 
today  cannot  imagine.  This  was  the  age  of 
the  Great  American  Job,  a time  when  a 
young  man  or  woman  with  a good  but 
basic  education  could  dream  of  home 
ownership,  decent  wages  for  an  eight- 


hour  day,  health  coverage  at  minimal  out- 
of-pocket  expense  and  a pension  in  return 
for  years  of  loyalty  to  the  company. 

Those  days,  of  course,  are  just  about 
gone  in  the  private  sector.  But  the 
automakers,  like  some  other  old-line 
companies,  have  not  completely  disman- 
tled the  corporate  welfare  state.  They  still 
provide  health  benefits  and  pensions  for 
millions  of  retired  workers.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  automakers’  estimates, 
the  cost  of  pensions  and  health  benefits 
for  retirees  adds  more  than  $1,000  to  the 
cost  of  an  automobile.  There  are  about 
2.6  retired  G.M.  workers  for  every  cur- 
rent worker. 

Company  executives  have  begun  to 
realize  that  the  competitive  advantage 
enjoyed  by  Toyota  and  Honda  may  have 
little  to  do  with  the  yen  and  more  to  do 
with  Japan’s  system  of  national  health 
care.  The  Japanese  companies  do  not  have 
to  shoulder  the  huge  costs  of  health  care. 

So  these  titans  of  private  enterprise 
have  begun  to  mention  the  unmention- 
able: national  health  care,  known  to  a cer- 
tain sector  of  the  American  public  as 
“socialized  medicine.” 

Many  voices,  of  course,  have  called 
for  national  health  insurance  over  the 
years.  Most  were  dismissed  as  kooky  left- 
ies who  reside  in  privileged  urban  settings 
on  either  coast.  Now,  however,  the  sensi- 
ble leaders  of  the  American  automobile 
industry  have  begun  to  talk  about — can  it 
be? — some  form  of,  yes,  socialized 
medicine. 

A cynic  would  argue  that  this  is  the 
only  way  the  United  States  will  ever 
move  to  a single-payer,  European-style 
health  insurance  system:  If  the  leaders  of 
capital,  in  essence,  beg  to  be  relieved  of 
the  cost  of  providing  private  insurance. 
That  may  be  about  to  happen,  if,  for  the 
first  time  in  a very  long  time,  the  U.S. 
automakers  are  actually  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  next  new  thing. 

The  new  Congress  can  continue  this 
conversation  with  hearings  on  the 
nation’s  health  care  dilemma  from  the 
point  of  view  of  employers.  Free-marke- 
teers may  be  surprised  by  what  they  hear. 
In  the  end,  private  business  leaders,  not 
nutty  lefties,  may  become  the  loudest 
advocates  for  government-supplied 
health  care.  Terry  Golway 
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/briefs  First 
JDS  Orphans 

hool  in  Nairobi,  Kenya 


» us  Build  a Brighter  Future 

Iream  to  build  a permanent  school  in  Nairobi  is 
ly  becoming  a reality.  With  your  help,  we  plan  to 
building  a new  1-acre  campus  in  January  of  2007. 
tew  campus  will  allow  us  to  increase  enrollment 
the  current  196  students  to  420  students  when 
leted. 

rnerous  benefactors  have  contributed  over 

000  towards  the  total  cost  of  $1  million.  We 
to  raise  the  additional  funds  to  complete  the 
>1  campus  and  meet  ongoing  operating  costs  by 
ad  of  2007. 

ew  a 10-minute  video  about  St.  Al’s  called 

001  in  Nairobi,”  please  visit  the  Chicago  Province 
s website  and  click  on  the  red  AIDS  Day  ribbon 
juest  a DVD  or  VHS  by  calling  Eileen  Meehan  at 
-922-5327. 


This  Christmas,  give  the  gift 
that  will  enrich  and  enlighten... 


Luyuia  v^mveisixy  vrmcago 
Georgetown  University 
The  University  of  Scranton 
Brebeuf  Jesuit  Preparatory  School 
Cristo  Rey  Jesuit  High  School 
Loyola  Academy 
Regis  High  School,  New  York 
St.  Ignatius  College  Prep,  Chicago  and 
St.  Xavier  High  School,  Cincinnati 
raised  awareness  and  support  for  fellow  students 
at  St.  Al’s.  Thank  you! 


www.jesuits-chi.org 


low  Can  You  Help?  Jesuits 

:osts  so  little  to  change  a life.  Three  ways  you  can  help: 

• Sponsor  a St.  Al’s  student  for  only  $ 750  a year 

• Help  its  build  a new  campus  in  2007 

• Meet  ongoing  operating  costs  as  the  number 
of  students  increases 

For  additional  information  or  to  make  a gift,  please  contact 
Jeff  Smart 

Jesuit  International  Ministries  Phone:  1-800-922-5327 

2059  N.  Sedgwick  Street  Email:  Jeff@jesuits-chi.org 

Chicago,  IL  60614-4790 


Morality  Matters 


Kneeling  at  the  Cradle 

G..is  a practical  posture  for  our 
public  policy,  protecting  fragile  life  ^ 


LAST  YEAR  as  we  set  up  our 
Nativity  set,  our  then  two- 
year-old  daughter  asked  why 
so  many  of  the  figures  were 
kneeling.  Plopping  baby 
Jesus  in  the  manger,  she  quickly 
answered  her  own  question,  “Oh.  To 
better  see  God.” 

This  year  we  have  a newborn  son  in 
our  home.  And  as  we  raid  the  rafters  for 
the  creche  and  unwrap  Christmas  decora- 
tions, I think  again  about  kneeling  at  the 
cradle.  It  is  a very  practical  posture. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  fed,  burped,  patted 
and  rocked  an  infant  to  sleep  knows  the 
drill.  How  do  you  make  the  transfer  with- 
out waking  the  babe?  To  move  the  baby 
from  your  lap  to  his  bed  you  have  to  slow- 
ly, gendy  kneel  before  the  cradle,  move 
your  precious  bundle  and  pray  for  a mira- 
cle, that  the  babe  will  stay  asleep  unper- 
turbed and  the  house  will  be  at  peace. 
These  days  I spend  a lot  of  time  kneeling 
before  the  cradle. 

It  is  also  a practical  posture  for  our 
public  policy.  We  ought  to  kneel  before 
the  cradle,  respecting  and  protecting 
sacred,  fragile  life. 

How  are  we  doing  in  this  regard 
within  the  United  States?  As  anyone  who 
has  ever  worked  in  a parish  soup  kitchen 
can  attest,  there  are  people  starving  in  the 
land  of  plenty.  We  know  the  statistics:  1 
in  6 children  in  the  United  States  lives  in 
poverty;  the  number  of  poor  has  been 
increasing  every  year  since  2000,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Catholic  Bishops 
Conference  Catholic  Campaign  for 
Human  Development  (www.pover- 
tyusa.org).  Child  mortality  has  also  been 
increasing  every  year  since  2000,  and  is 

MARYANN  CUSIMANO  LOVE  IS  professor  Of 
international  relations  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops. 


now  at  the  level  of  Malaysia.  The  real 
numbers  are  probably  much  worse,  since 
the  homeless  and  immigrants  tend  not  to 
be  counted,  and  the  federal  poverty  rate 
is  not  the  real  poverty  rate.  The  federal 
government  defines  poverty  as  an  income 
of  $16,000  a year  for  a family  of  three, 
and  $19,000  for  a family  of  four,  but  most 
research  shows  that  it  takes  at  least  twice 
that  amount  to  cover  a family’s  basic 
expenses.  By  this  more  accurate  estimate, 
30  percent  of  Americans  five  in  poverty. 
Yet  even  by  the  government’s  too-low 
numbers,  the  total  number  of  Americans 
living  in  extreme  poverty  has  reached  the 
highest  ever  recorded  since  data  were 
first  available  in  1975. 

Our  nation’s  capital  leads  the  country 
in  child  poverty.  A shocking  30  percent  of 
children  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  poor,  even  by  the  rosy  government 
numbers.  Worse,  19  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  district,  or  one  in  five,  live  in 
extreme  poverty,  on  less  than  half  the  fed- 
eral poverty  level  (in  households  that  earn 
less  than  $8,045  for  a family  of  three  and 
$9,675  for  a family  of  four).  After  D.C., 
the  highest  rates  of  both  child  poverty  and 
extreme  child  poverty  are  in  the  South, 
with  Louisiana  leading  the  pack,  as  it  did 
even  before  Hurricane  Katrina. 

Race  matters  for  child  poverty:  33 
percent  of  African-American  children  are 
poor,  29  percent  of  Latino  children  are 
poor,  while  only  10  percent  of  white  chil- 
dren are  poor.  Black  babies  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  have  a higher  infant- 
death  rate  than  in  poor  areas  of  India, 
according  to  the  U.N.,  and  black  chil- 
dren throughout  the  United  States  are 
twice  as  likely  to  die  before  their  first 
birthday  than  are  white  children. 
Citizenship  also  matters:  26  percent  of 
the  children  of  immigrants  are  poor. 
Younger  children,  under  6,  are  more 
likely  to  be  poor.  And  parents  matter:  53 
percent  of  children  under  six  living  in 


single-female  homes  are  poor. 

Most  of  these  families  are  working 
poor,  because  the  minimum  wage  is  not  a 
living  wage.  Two-thirds  of  all  poor  fami- 
lies with  children  have  at  least  one  mem- 
ber working.  Working  full  time  at  the 
minimum  wage  for  a year  earns  a single 
parent  of  two  only  $10,712  before  taxes, 
more  than  $4,000  below  the  federal 
poverty  level. 

Poverty  is  a terrible  gift  we  give  our 
children.  Ten  million  poor  children  are 
in  failing  schools,  greatly  reducing  their 
chances  of  ever  climbing  out  of  poverty. 
According  to  the  World  Bank,  “new  evi- 
dence from  the  United  fitates  (where  the 
myth  of  equal  opportunity  is  strong) 
finds  high  levels  of  persistence  of  socioe- 
conomic status  across  generations: 
recent  estimates  suggest  that  it  would 
take  five  generations  for  a family  that 
earned  half  the  national  average  income 
to  reach  the  average.  Immobility  is  par- 
ticularly pronounced  for  low-income 
African  Americans.” 

The  situation  is  far  worse  abroad, 
where  more  than  a billion  people  (most 
of  them  children)  five  below  the  interna- 
tional poverty  fine  of  less  than  a dollar  a 
day.  A child  dies  every  five  seconds  of 
hunger  or  hunger-related  diseases.  In  the 
developing  world  143  million  children, 
or  one  in  13,  have  lost  one  or  both  par- 
ents. There  are  more  than  12  million 
AID$  orphans  in  sub-8aharan  Africa 
alone;  171  million  children  work  in  dan- 
gerous conditions;  tens  of  millions  of 
children  five  in  the  streets;  8.5  million 
children  work  in  slave  labor  conditions; 
two  million  children  work  in  the  sex 
trade.  Children  bom  into  poverty  stay 
poor.  Africans  are  lucky  to  receive  five 
years  of  (low  quality)  education,  but  most 
girls  in  Africa  receive  almost  none. 

These  numbers  are  not  an  accident; 
they  are  a choice.  We  do  not  put  poor 
children  first  in  our  public  policies.  As  we 
kneel  before  the  cradle  of  our  Christmas 
creches,  we  act  as  if  a poor  child  was 
important.  In  public  policy,  we  act  as  if 
children  are  invisible  or  disposable.  If  we 
truly  saw  God  in  poor  children,  if  we  had 
a “kneel  before  the  cradle”  attitude  in  the 
public  sphere,  public  policy  and  these 
daunting  numbers  would  change. 

Maryann  Cusimano  Love 
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All  Heated  Up 

An  Interview  With  Elizabeth  Kolbert 

- BY  KAREN  SUE  SMITH  - 

As  A reporter  you  have  gone  from  covering  New  York  politics  to  glob- 
al warming.  Is  it  fair  to  say  you’ve  moved  from  one  disaster  to  another? 
That’s  not  a bad  way  of  putting  it.  In  covering  both  I’ve  seen  people  look 
some  fairly  obvious  truths  right  in  the  face  and  dance  around  them.  That 
was  part  of  covering  Albany  and  it  is  central  to  why  we  are  nearing  a cri- 
sis on  global  warming. 

What,  in  a nutshell,  is  global  warming? 

Scientists  have  understood  the  basics  for  more  than  100  years.  Certain  gases  in  the 
atmosphere  have  the  property  of  allowing  physical  light  to  pass  through  them,  block- 

ELIZABETH  kolbert,  currently  a staff  writer  for  The  New  Yorker,  is  a former  reporter 
for  The  New  York  Times.  Her  latest  book  is  Field  Notes  From  a Catastrophe: 

Man,  Nature,  and  Climate  Change.  She  lives  in  Williamstown,  Mass. 

The  interviewer  is  KAREN  SUE  smith,  editorial  director  of  America. 
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ing  infrared  radiation.  This  prevents  the  planet  from  being 
frozen.  If  there  were  no  greenhouse  gases,  the  earth  would 
be  0 degrees  Fahrenheit  all  the  time.  So  what  we  call  the 
natural  greenhouse  effect  makes  the  planet  habitable.  The 
problem  is  that  if  you  add  to  those  greenhouse  gases,  with 
carbon  dioxide  emissions,  for  example,  you  block  more 
and  more  light  on  its  way  out  to  space,  and  that  increases 
the  earth’s  temperature. 

The  crucial  thing  to  understand 
(and  it  may  be  counterintuitive)  is  that 
the  earth  is  always  radiating  heat  back 
out  toward  space.  Using  climate  mod- 
els, scientists  can  arrive  at  what  an 
eventual  temperature  rise  will  be  from 
any  given  concentration  of  carbon  diox-  t 
ide  in  the  atmosphere. 

That  is  oversimplified.  There  are  § 
also  a lot  of  feedback  mechanisms  in  the  £ 
climate  system.  So  when  you  warm  up  £ 
the  planet,  the  air  gets  warmer,  and  g 
warm  air  can  hold  more  water  vapor,  5 
which  is  another  greenhouse  gas.  So  < 
you  get  a lot  of  effects  combined  and  on  \ 
top  of  each  other,  which  is  why  climate  » 
modeling  can  be  somewhat  complicat-  5 
ed. 

What  have  we  learned  in  the  last  five  or  1 0 years  about  cli- 
mate that  is  new  and  relevant? 

The  major  thing  is  that  there  is  a big  lag  in  the  climate 
system,  because  the  earth  heats  up  until  it  achieves  its 
energy  balance,  but  melting  ice  takes  a lot  of  energy  and 
time.  Try  to  melt  an  ice  cube  on  the  stove  and  you’ll  see. 
Imagine  heating  up  an  ocean.  So  it  is  a very  slow  process 
to  heat  the  world.  That’s  the  time  lag. 

Climatologists  expected  to  see  a clear  signal  of  global 
warming  emerge  from  what  they  call  noise  (noise 
includes  all  the  static  and  randomness  in  climate,  hot 
years,  then  cold  years,  so  you  have  to  look  at  things  for  a 
long  time  to  get  any  clear  pattern).  People  predicted  that 
around  the  year  2000  we  would  start  to  see  this  signal 
from  the  data.  That  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  When 
you  look  at  global  temperatures  using  a sophisticated 
network  of  monitoring  stations,  you  see  that  they  have 
been  going  up  not  every  year,  but  nearly.  The  1990’s  was 
the  hottest  decade  on  record.  In  the  scientific  communi- 
ty some  people  had  said:  the  theory  of  global  warming  is 
very  strong,  but  until  I see  the  evidence  I can’t  be  sure  of 
it.  Starting  in  2000,  they  said:  I see  the  evidence  and  I’m 
convinced. 

Most  of  the  damage  you  describe  in  your  book  occurs  in 


Arctic  areas,  where  few  people  live.  Why  should  people  else- 
where be  concerned  about  the  thawing  of  permafrost? 
There  is  no  boundary  between  the  poles  and  those  of  us 
who  live  at  the  temperate  latitudes.  The  changes  at  the 
poles  eventually  will  affect  us  all.  The  poles  are  warming  up 
faster  than  the  temperate  latitudes  because  we’re  melting  a 
lot  of  ice  up  there.  Ice  is  very  reflective;  it  reflects  sunlight. 

But  once  you  melt  it,  you  get  water  or 
rock,  a dark  surface  that  is  very  absorp- 
tive, so  the  amount  of  heat  being 
absorbed  there  increases. 

Earth  has  a sort  of  energy  budget, 
and  that  energy  is  constantly  being 
moved  around.  It  gets  moved  by  cur- 
rents, for  example.  A huge  transfer  of 
energy  is  going  on  all  the  time.  Once 
you  start  to  change  these  things,  it  can 
cause  unpredictable  effects. 

I was  at  a very  good  talk  the  other 
day  where  someone  was  listing  clear, 
measurable,  statistically  significant 
changes  happening  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
and  New  England:  earlier  and  earlier 
spring  flowering  dates,  later  fall  frosts, 
less  snow  cover  and  changes  in  the  times 
that  frogs  are  mating.  While  so  far  those 
changes  are  not  life-threatening,  if  spring  flowering  dates 
keep  moving  up  and  up,  eventually  you  have  no  winter. 
That  would  affect  a huge  number  of  [animal  and  plant] 
species. 

Because  of  the  way  we  five  in  the  modern  world,  we  are 
very  divorced  from  where  we  get  our  food  and  other  natu- 
ral systems  that  support  us.  Yet  we  are  all  supported  by  the 
natural  world  and  its  web  of  relationships.  You  don’t  know 
when  it’s  going  to  start  crashing.  That’s  really  the  ultimate 
worry:  that  what  scientists  refer  to  as  the  biological  services, 
and  the  rest  of  us  refer  to  as  food  and  water,  are  going  to 
crash.  There  is  a relationship,  for  example,  between  warmer 
weather  and  a decline  in  the  apple  crop.  A lot  of  crops  need 
a hard  freeze  in  winter.  Wheat  needs  one.  It  is  possible  that 
you  could  develop  crops  that  don’t  need  a freeze,  but  it’s 
possible  that  you  could  not. 

You  visited  Alaska,  Greenland,  Iceland  and  the 
Netherlands  and  saw  how  people's  day-to-day  lives  are 
being  adversely  affected  by  climate  change.  Which  disturbs 
you  most? 

What  stuck  with  me  because  it  is  really  dramatic  and  it  is  at 
the  end  of  the  earth....  I visited  some  native  Greenlanders. 
We  were  very  far  north,  65  degrees  north  latitude,  in  a town 
that  has  been  populated  for  a long,  long  time.  Every  year 
the  bay  would  freeze  over  all  winter  long,  and  people  would 
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move  up  and  down  the  coast  on  dogsleds.  But  for  the  last 
few  winters  the  bay  has  not  frozen  over.  So,  first,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  from  place  to  place.  Second,  the  residents  were 
just  stunned.  Generations  and  generations  of  people  have 
lived  there  and  been  frozen  in  for  four  and  five  months  each 
winter.  To  not  have  the  bay  freezing  over  was  truly  an 
extraordinary  experience  for  them.  It  has  certain  good 
points — they  can  fish  all  winter — but  they  were  not  happy 
about  it.  They  were  watching  their  world  turn  upside  down. 

Since  people  flock  to  warm  climates  for  vacations  and 
retirement , why  is  it  problematic  when  the  earth's  average 
temperature  warms  up  a few  degrees? 

People  joke:  New  Yorkers  won’t  have  to  go  to  Florida  any- 
more; Florida  will  just  come  to  them.  But  the  fact  is  that 
once  New  York  is  the  temperature  of  Florida,  it  is  also  going 
to  be  under  water.  People  have  to  realize  that  the  climate 
system  is  very  delicate.  We’ve  lived  in  a time  of  unusual  cli- 
mate stability;  and  we’ve  developed  cities  and  civilizations 
that  depend  on  things  being  a certain  way:  monsoons  in  a 
certain  season,  rain  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  we 
farm,  inhabiting  low-lying  coastal  areas. 

One  very  robust  prediction  of  global  warming  is  that  we 
will  experience  sea  level  rise.  When  you  start  warming  up 
the  oceans,  they  expand.  I’m  not  talking  about  whether  the 
Greenland  ice  sheet  will  melt,  just  about  thermal  expansion 
of  water.  Clearly  this  is  already  happening.  According  to 


some  of  the  projections,  a lot  of  places  where  people  might 
like  to  live,  like  Florida,  may  not  be  there  anymore. 

That's  the  first  dire  prediction  you  have  made:  a rise  in  sea 
level,  which  leads  to  flooding. 

That’s  not  even  debatable.  It  is  absolutely  going  to  happen. 
Sea-level  rise  predictions  for  this  century  are  a couple  of 
feet;  but  people  are  looking  at  what  is  happening  in 
Greenland  and  Antarctica  and  are  saying  that  those  predic- 
tions are  too  low.  We’re  looking  at  very  dramatic  sea  level 
rise. 

Will  that  contribute  to  more  hurricanes  as  bad  as  Katrina 
or  worse? 

That’s  complicated.  Warm  water  definitely  fuels  hurricanes; 
and  the  warmer  the  water  is,  the  more  it  is  like  throwing  fat 
on  a fire.  But  global  warming  can  also  produce  wind  effects 
that  can  rip  hurricanes  apart.  So  scientists  do  not  predict 
more  hurricanes,  but  that  a greater  proportion  of  the  hurri- 
canes that  do  form  will  reach  Category  4 and  5.  Not  fre- 
quency, but  intensity  will  be  greater. 

You  report  a whole  list  of  societies  and  cities  in  antiquity — 
the  Mayans,  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Egypt,  a city  of 30,000  in 
Syria — that  were  destroyed  through  natural  climate 
change,  mostly  drought.  How  much  control  do  we  humans 
exert?  Are  we  simply  speeding  up  the  inevitable? 
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We’re  not  speeding  up  the  inevitable.  We’re  doing  things 
very  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  natural  cycle.  There 
were  these  naturally  caused  climactic  shifts  in  the  past  that 
led  to  unpredictable  outcomes.  Climate  shifts  were  some- 
times caused  by  cold  snaps  that  lasted  several  hundred  years 
and  led  to  200-year-long  droughts  that  wiped  out  societies. 

Now  we  are  causing  changes  that  overwhelm  the  forces 
that  usually  cause  climate  change,  like  variations  in  solar 
radiation  and  volcanic  activity.  Those  things  will  start  to 
seem  negligible  compared  to  what  we’re  doing.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  we  do  have  a lot  of  control  over  the  system. 


What  are  the  main  culprits? 

We  are  burning  fossil  fuels:  coal  and  oil  and  natural  gas.  If 
you  add  the  coal  and  oil  together,  you  get  most  of  the  glob- 
al emissions  of  carbon  dioxide.  That’s  the  major  change. 
Records  from  ice  cores  show  exactly  what  the  atmosphere 
looked  like  over  the  course  of  the  last  650,000  years.  We 
know  that  carbon  dioxide  levels  now  are  substantially  high- 
er than  they  have  been  at  any  point  in  that  period.  That  is 
well  established  and  beyond  debate. 

In  the  U.S.  about  40  percent  of  our  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  come  from  electricity  production;  another  40 
percent  come  from  transportation  (cars,  trucks,  etc.);  and  20 
percent  are  from  miscellaneous  uses. 

The  title  of  your  book , Field  Notes  From  a Catastrophe, 
implies  that  we're  in  a catastrophic  situation  already.  Is 
that  an  alarmist  view? 

I hope  it  is  alarmist.  Climate  scientists  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  a threshold  in  the  climate  system,  and  after  you 
cross  it,  really  bad  things  can  start  to  happen.  For  example, 
the  melting  of  the  Greenland  ice  sheet  has  enough  water  to 
raise  global  sea  levels  by  23  feet  or  so.  Given  the  time  lag,  it 
is  very  hard  to  know  where  that  threshold  is  until  you’re  on 
the  other  side  of  it.  Then  it’s  too  late.  Most  scientists  will  tell 
you  that  we  do  not  have  a lot  of  time  to  turn  this  around.  At 
the  very  least,  that  means  stabilizing  global  emissions  of  car- 
bon dioxide.  But  really  we  need  to  start  reducing  them  dra- 
matically. We  don’t  have  long  to  avoid  a catastrophe. 

Many  people  would  say  that  technology  and  human  adapt- 
ability will  enable  us  to  adjust  to  climate  changes.  What  do 
you  think? 

There  are  6.5  billion  people  in  the  world,  and  we’re  rapidly 
heading  toward  seven  or  eight  billion.  It  is  possible  that  a 
society  with  a lot  of  resources,  like  the  U.S.,  could  move 
everybody  away  from  the  coasts.  But  we’ve  seen  the  devas- 
tation that  one  storm,  Katrina,  caused.  I don’t  see  how  tech- 
nology allows  you  to  live  on  water. 

We  are  talking  about  people  all  around  the  planet 
though,  so  adapting  to  change  becomes  very  difficult. 
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Where’s  the  wheat  belt  going  to  be?  Maybe  it  will  be  in 
Canada.  People  talk  about  winners  and  losers,  but  today’s 
winner  is  tomorrow’s  loser.  This  thing  doesn’t  stop.  Adding 
greenhouse  gases  to  the  atmosphere  doesn’t  mean  that  you 
get  a new  climate.  No,  you  get  a constantly  changing  cli- 
mate. 

One  scientist  I interviewed  said,  “When  people  talk 
about  adaptation,  I ask,  ‘What  are  you  talking  about? 
Adapting  to  the  climate  conditions  in  2020?  The  climate 
conditions  in  2040?  In  2060?’  Because  this  is  going  to  keep 
on  changing.” 

Science  has  spurred  nations  to  ban  the  gas  that  depletes  the 
ozone  layer. 

Yes,  but  that’s  the  only  heartening  example  out  there. 

In  the  book  you  discuss  conservation  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
and  in  various  states.  How  much  can  be  achieved  by  people 
turning  off  lights  and  buying  smaller  cars? 

A lot  can  be  achieved  on  a personal  level.  People  could 
probably  cut  their  carbon  dioxide  emissions  by  10  or  20 
percent  without  radically  altering  their  lives.  And  if  every 
person  did  that,  it  would  help  a lot.  Our  national  obliga- 
tion under  the  Kyoto  agreement  was  roughly  a 20-per- 
cent cut  (to  return  to  the  1990  levels).  I advocate  people 


changing  their  lives  because  it  helps.  It  prepares  them  for 
an  inevitable  future,  and  it  creates  markets  for  high-effi- 
ciency appliances  and  products.  All  of  this  is  important. 
But  we  still  need  systemic  change.  Until  you  make  big 
systemic  changes,  you  aren’t  going  to  reach  the  emission 
levels  we  need. 

You  are  saying  that  climate  change  is  a macro-issue.  If  you 
had  the  ear  of  the  U.S.  president  (this  one  or  the  next  one), 
what  advice  would  you  give  him  or  her? 

I would  give  really  simple  advice:  that  the  United  States 
has  got  to  lead  by  example  here.  We  are  a tremendous 
part  of  the  problem.  We  produce  25  percent  of  the 
world’s  greenhouse  gas  emissions  with  less  than  5 percent 
of  the  world’s  population.  The  global  problem  cannot  be 
addressed  in  a practical  or  political  sense  unless  we  are 
committed  to  trying  to  solve  it.  I think  we  have  a moral 
and  political  responsibility  in  our  country  that  is  very 
high.  We’re  not  talking  about  changes  that  are  going  to 
affect  only  our  own  lives,  or  our  kids’  lives,  but  will  last 
generations  and  generations  and  generations.  Once  you 
melt  the  Arctic  ice  caps,  you  do  not  get  them  back. 
Carbon  dioxide  has  an  average  lifespan  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  about  100  years.  Once  you  put  it  up  there,  it 
stays.  JR 
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with  this  36-segment  audio  program  available  for  the  first  time  ever  on  audio  CD 


Did  you  know  that  the  papacy  is  the 
oldest  still-functioning  institution 
of  any  kind  in  the  Western  world? 
It  remains  vigorous  and  indisputably 
important  today  to  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  alike.  Holders  of  the  papal  office 
have  been  actors  in  vital  historical  dramas 
for  century  after  century,  and  in  recent 
years  have  drawn  the  biggest  crowds  ever 
seen  in  human  history  while  offering 
teachings  that  are  carefully  studied  far  and 
wide. 

Do  you  know  how  this  office  came  to  be,  or 
have  a grasp  of  the  forces  that  have  shaped 
it  over  the  two  millennia  of  its  existence? 
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Now  you  can  trace  the  amazing  story  of  the 
papacy  in  this  36-lecture  series  by  the 
eminent  historian  John  O’Malley,  S.J.. 
Father  O’Malley  is  a Catholic  priest,  but 
his  topic  in  this  series  is  the  history  rather 
than  the  theology  of  the  papacy,  and  his 
goal  is  to  offer  neither  an  apologia  nor  a 
critique  of  the  institution,  but  rather  to  tell 
its  story  and  some  of  the  more  memorable 
tales  of  the  human  beings  who  have  filled  it 
as  accurately  and  objectively  as  possible. 

What,  in  the  end,  you  make  of  the  story  is 
for  you  to  judge. 

And  to  be  sure,  what  a story  it  is.  It  tells  of 
travail,  triumph,  and  above  all  resiliency.  It 
features  saints  such  as  Gregory  the  Great 
(590-604),  who  turned  his  Roman  hilltop 
palace  into  a Benedictine  house  of  prayer, 
and  less-than-saintly  characters  such  as 
John  XII  (955-64),  who  appalled  even  the 
dissolute  world  of  10th-century  Rome.  It 
also  features  the  majority  of  popes  who, 
like  most  of  us,  exhibited  a more  typical 
range  of  human  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

It  tells  of  how  popes  have  coped  with 
challenge  after  challenge  to  reach  their 
current  status  as  incumbents  of  the  world’s 
single  most  prominent  religious  office. 

The  story  is  sometimes  inspiring, 
sometimes  none  too  pretty,  and  always 
fascinating.  Now  you  can  learn  it  from  a 
distinguished  authority  anywhere,  anytime 
you  like. 
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The  New 

Nuclear 

Danger 

A strategy  of  selective  coercion  is 
fundamentally  flawed. 

BY  DAVID  CORTRIGHT 

North  Korea’s  recent  nuclear  test  delivered 
a stark  wake-up  call.  The  bomb  is  back,  and 
nuclear  dangers  are  on  the  rise  again,  not  only 
in  North  Korea  but  around  the  world.  Iran  is 
steadily  building  its  nuclear  capabilities  and  has  refused  to 
yield  to  international  pressure  over  its  uranium  enrichment 
program.  Israel  has  developed  a substantial  nuclear  arsenal, 
estimated  to  number  about  200  weapons,  with  highly 
sophisticated  delivery  capabilities.  India  and  Pakistan  tested 
nuclear  weapons  in  1998  and  since  then  have  steadily 
expanded  their  nuclear  arsenals  and  missile  and  aircraft 
delivery  systems.  Russia  has  resumed  the  production  of 
nuclear  missiles  and  is  replacing  cold-war  weapons  systems. 
The  United  States  plans  to  build  new  nuclear  production 
facilities  and  manufacture  “reliable  replacement”  warheads. 

The  problem  of  “loose  nukes”  remains  acute.  In  Russia 
and  other  former  Soviet  republics,  the  deadly  detritus  of  the 
cold  war  provides  an  inviting  target  for  would-be  nuclear 
smugglers.  In  Pakistan,  the  former  nuclear  chief  A.  Q.  Khan 
managed  a worldwide  nuclear  supply  network  that  provid- 
ed technology  and  weapons  designs  to  Libya  and  perhaps 
others.  Casting  a deeper  shadow  over  all  these  develop- 
ments is  the  possibility  that  Osama  bin  Laden  and  the  A1 
Qaeda  terrorist  network  will  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 
Documents  found  in  Afghanistan  after  the  U.S.  invasion 
revealed  bin  Laden’s  desire  to  obtain  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  chief 
Mohamed  ElBaradei  told  Norwegian  television  in  2005  that 

DAVID  CORTRIGHT  is  president  of  the  Fourth  Freedom  Forum  in 
Goshen,  I nd . , and  a research  fellow  at  the  Joan  B.  Kroc 
Institute  for  International  Peace  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


M Qaeda  was  actively  seeking  to  acquire  a nuclear  weapon. 

The  Second  Nuclear  Age 

The  world  has  entered  what  Jonathan  Schell  has  termed  the 
“second  nuclear  age,”  an  era  in  which  the  nuclear  danger 
has  become  more  diffuse  and  unpredictable.  The  new 
nuclear  danger  differs  substantially  from  that  of  the  cold- 
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war  era.  The  risk  of  an  all-out  nuclear  holocaust  destroying 
all  life  on  the  planet  has  diminished,  but  the  danger  of  actu- 
al nuclear  weapons  use  has  increased.  Former  Defense 
Secretary  William  Perry  said  two  years  ago:  “I  have  never 
been  as  worried  as  I am  now  that  a nuclear  bomb  will  be 
detonated  in  an  American  city.  I fear  that  we  are  racing 
toward  an  unprecedented  catastrophe.”  The  risk  of  a bomb 
actually  exploding  in  a city  somewhere  is  arguably  greater 
now  than  during  the  cold  war  and  is  likely  to  grow  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  North  Korean  bomb  significantly  adds  to  that  dan- 
ger. Nuclear  weapons  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a fanatical  and 
heavily  militarized  regime.  Pyongyang  reportedly  has  gen- 
erated sufficient  weapons-grade  plutonium  to  produce  10 
bombs.  It  is  also  developing  missile  systems  capable  of  strik- 
ing neighboring  countries.  If  the  North  Korean  nuclear 
danger  continues  to  grow,  pressures  will  mount  in  Japan  and 
perhaps  also  in  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  to  develop  corre- 
sponding nuclear  capabilities.  The  countries  in  the  region 
are  already  engaged  in  a conventional  arms  buildup. 

The  North  Korean  bomb  is  a disaster  that  did  not  have 
to  happen.  It  represents  a failure  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
When  the  Bush  administration  came  into  office,  North 
Korea  had  enough  material  for  only  one  or  two  bombs.  It 
had  agreed  in  1994  to  freeze  its  existing  nuclear  program 
and  accept  on-site  international  monitoring.  That  agree- 


ment was  partially  successful,  contrary  to  what  President 
Bush  has  claimed.  During  most  of  the  1990’s  the  North 
Korean  nuclear  program  remained  under  inspected  lock- 
down.  When  that  agreement  began  to  unravel  after  1998, 
the  Clinton  administration  negotiated  a new  arrangement 
in  its  final  months  of  office  to  halt  North  Korea’s  missile 
tests  and  nuclear  weapons  development  in  exchange  for  a 
U.S.  commitment  to  normalize  economic  and  diplomatic 
relations.  The  Bush  administration  refused  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations,  however.  The  White  House  rejected  direct 
talks  with  Pyongyang  and  resorted  instead  to  name-calling, 
labeling  the  regime  part  of  the  “axis  of  evil.” 

Waging  War  to  Prevent  War? 

The  Bush  administration’s  response  to  proliferation  dangers 
has  been  to  increase  coercive  pressures  on  selected  coun- 
tries. The  White  House  identified  the  “deadly  nexus”  of 
terrorism  and  proliferation  as  the  greatest  international 
threat  and  developed  a new  national  security  doctrine  of 
preventive  war,  which  it  announced  in  2002.  This  led 
directly  to  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq,  which  Jonathan  Schell 
ironically  termed  a “war  for  disarmament.”  The  attack  on 
Iraq,  however,  only  hardened  the  nuclear  ambitions  of  Iran 
and  North  Korea.  It  sent  a clear  message:  Don’t  wait  to  get 
the  bomb  if  you  want  to  avoid  Saddam  Hussein’s  fate.  The 
war  also  contributed  to  regional  and  global  insecurities, 
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Direct  Diplomacy  Essential 

A similar  formula  is  needed  now  to  address  the  nuclear 
threat  from  North  Korea.  Pyongyang  has  said  repeatedly  in 
the  past,  and  reiterated  again  two  days  after  its  nuclear  test, 
that  it  is  willing  to  give  up  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  exchange  for  a U.S.  commitment  to  engage  in 
direct  talks  and  normalize  diplomatic  and  economic  rela- 
tions. U.N.  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan,  former  presi- 


exacerbating  the  very  conditions  that  often  impel  countries 
to  seek  greater  military  and  nuclear  capability.  Far  from 
constraining  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  administra- 
tion’s militarized  policies  have  worsened  the  nuclear  danger. 

Nonproliferation  is  said  to  be  a top  security  priority  for 
the  United  States,  but  the  administration  and  Congress 
have  not  backed  up  this  commitment  with  effective  action. 
Funding  for  the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  program  to 
secure  loose  nukes  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  remains 
inadequate.  An  independent  commission  recommended 
tripling  the  funds  for  demanding  former  Soviet  warheads 
and  securing  nuclear  sites  in  Russia,  but  the  White  House 
and  Congress  have  not  acted.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the 


A.  Q.  Khan  smuggling  ring  has  been  shut  down  complete- 
ly, and  there  is  no  accounting  of  how  far  that  nuclear  supply 
network  extended.  No  pressures  are  being  applied  on  India 


or  Pakistan  to  halt  their  nuclear  buildups.  In  the  case  of 
India,  the  United  States  is  going  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  is  offering  to  supply  New  Delhi  with  nuclear  fuel,  con- 
trary to  all  previous  U.S.  nonproliferation  laws,  which 
would  need  to  be  revised  to  allow  this  exception  to  the  rule. 
This  nuclear  deal  with  the  United  States  will  make  it  easier 
for  India  to  continue  building  nuclear  weapons  and  has 
prompted  Pakistan  to  seek  a similar  arrangement. 

Successful  Strategies 

The  current  U.S.  strategy  of  selective  coercion  is  funda- 
mentally flawed.  Reducing  the  nuclear  danger  will  require  a 
universal,  consistent  opposition  to  all  forms  of  weapons 
development  and  a willingness  to 
engage  in  direct  bargaining  with  North 
Korea  and  Iran  to  end  their  nuclear 
programs.  Nonproliferation  successes 
in  the  past  have  relied  not  on  military 
pressure  but  on  diplomacy  and  carrot- 
and-stick  bargaining.  Libya  recently 
agreed  to  abandon  its  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  programs  after  a decade  of  U.N.  sanctions  and 
multilateral  engagement  that  convinced  the  regime  to 
cooperate  in  preventing  terrorism  and  weapons  prolifera- 
tion. The  United  States  agreed  to  lift  sanctions  and  nor- 
malize diplomatic  relations  in  exchange  for  the  Qaddafi 
regime’s  agreement  to  abandon  its  support  for  internation- 
al terrorism  and  to  forgo  the  development  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

Bush  administration  officials  attributed  Qaddafi’s 
turnaround  to  what  Representative  Tom  Lantos  (Democrat 
of  California)  termed  the  “pedagogic  value”  of  the  war  in 
Iraq,  but  Flynt  Leverett  and  other  senior  U.S.  officials 
involved  in  the  bargaining  with  Libya  confirmed  that  the 
agreement  resulted  from  years  of  patient  diplomacy,  not  the 
invasion  of  Iraq.  The  elimination  of  Saddam  Hussein’s 
weapons  program  during  the  1990’s  resulted  not  from  U.S. 
bombing  but  from  a decade  of  U.N.  disarmament  inspec- 
tions, backed  up  by  vigorous  diplomacy  and  an  effective 
international  ban  on  weapons-related  imports.  South 
Africa,  Ukraine,  Brazil,  Argentina  and  other  nuclear  aspi- 
rants were  persuaded  to  give  up  the  bomb  through  diplo- 
macy, security  assurances  and  economic  engagement. 


Successes  in  the  past  have  relied  not 
on  military  pressure  but  on  diplomacy 
and  carrot-and-stick  bargaining. 
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dent  Jimmy  Carter  and  many  others  have  called  for  direct 
talks  between  Washington  and  Pyongyang.  The  Bush 
administration  rejects  this  advice  and  claims  naively  that 
China  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  six-party  talks  to  apply  pres- 
sure on  the  North.  Pressure  alone  will  not  work,  however, 
and  only  Washington  can  provide  the  inducements  that  will 
persuade  Pyongyang  to  change  course.  The  United  States 
should  offer  to  lift  economic  sanctions,  normalize  diplo- 
matic relations  and  provide  formal  assurances  against  mili- 
tary attack,  in  exchange  for  binding  commitments  from 
North  Korea  to  shut  down  its  nuclear  weapons  and  missile 
programs  and  permit  the  resumption  of  rigorous  interna- 
tional monitoring. 

In  the  case  of  Iran  as  well,  direct 
U.S.  engagement  is  necessary.  The 
prospect  of  an  Iranian  bomb  is  fright- 
ening, but  international  intelligence 
officials  estimate  that  it  will  take  at  least 
four  or  five  years,  perhaps  as  long  as  a 
decade,  for  Tehran  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities.  Ample  time  is 
available  for  an  effective  diplomatic 
strategy  to  prevent  the  nuclearization  of 
Iran.  As  in  the  case  of  North  Korea,  the 
solution  is  direct  negotiations  between 
Washington  and  Tehran.  The  multilat- 
eral talks  between  the  European  powers 
and  Iran  have  been  useful,  but  far  more 
important  would  be  direct  dialogue 
between  Washington  and  Tehran.  The 
United  States  is  the  elephant  in  the 
room  in  this  dispute. 

Washington  has  a great  deal  at 
stake,  including  the  fate  of  its  military 
missions  in  neighboring  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  It  also  has  most  of  the 
diplomatic  cards  in  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  inducements  that 
could  be  offered  to  encourage  coopera- 
tion. Washington  should  offer  Tehran  a 
lifting  of  economic  sanctions,  the  nor- 
malization of  diplomatic  relations  and 
an  end  to  military  threats,  in  exchange 
for  binding  agreements  to  refrain  from 
nuclear  weapons  development. 


Regional  and  Global  Security 

The  security  concerns  of  countries  like 
Iran  and  North  Korea  cannot  be  treat- 
ed in  isolation.  They  are  linked  to 
regional  and  global  security  dynamics. 
Iran  will  be  more  likely  to  accept  firm 


nonproliferation  standards  if  it  sees  progress  toward  denu- 
clearization across  the  region.  The  goal  of  a Middle  East 
zone  free  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  has  been  affirmed 
many  times  in  international  declarations  and  Security 
Council  resolutions. 

The  disarmament  of  North  Korea  is  also  tied  to  broad- 
er regional  and  international  security  concerns.  Ultimately 
the  challenge  of  halting  proliferation  in  particular  countries 
depends  on  a global  commitment  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  everywhere.  The  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  was  conceived  as  a grand  bargain 
in  which  nations  of  the  world  (189  are  now  signatories) 
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agreed  not  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  in  exchange  for  a 
pledge  from  the  existing  nuclear  weapons  states  to  work 
toward  disarmament.  That  agreement  is  now  under  chal- 
lenge because  of  the  actions  of  North  Korea  and  Iran  and 
the  refusal  of  the  nuclear  states  to  take  their  disarmament 
pledges  seriously.  The  United  States  and  Russia  have 
reduced  strategic  nuclear  weapons  by  two-thirds  since  the 
end  of  the  cold  war,  but  neither  country  has  made  any  effort 
to  begin  planning  for  the  eventual  elimination  of  these 
weapons. 

Ultimately  the  success  of  any  nonproliferation  strategy 
requires  a universal  standard.  Washington’s  “Do  as  I say,  not 
as  I do”  approach  lacks  moral  authority  and  is  seen  as  hyp- 
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ocritical.  It  is  like  preaching  temperance  from  a bar  stool. 

Restoring  U.S.  Moral  Authority 

If  the  United  States  wants  to  prevent  other  countries  from 
acquiring  the  bomb,  it  must  be  prepared  to  reduce  and 
eventually  end  its  own  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons.  The 
United  States  has  vowed  several  times  in  major  interna- 
tional conferences  that  it  will  proceed  toward  disarma- 
ment. In  1995,  as  a condition  for  the  indefinite  extension 
of  the  N.P.T.,  the  United  States  and  other  nuclear  states 
promised  the  “determined  pursuit  by  the  nuclear  weapons 
states  of  systematic  and  progressive  efforts  to  reduce 
nuclear  weapons  globally,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  elimi- 
nating those  weapons.”  At  the  N.RT. 
conference  in  2000  they  reiterated 
these  pledges  to  an  “unequivocal 
undertaking  by  the  nuclear  weapons 
states  to  accomplish  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  their  nuclear  arsenals.”  It  is  time 
to  start  planning  to  fulfill  these  pledges. 

The  recent  report,  Weapons  of  Terror, 
of  the  Commission  on  Weapons  of  Mass 
Destruction,  chaired  by  former  chief 
Iraq  weapons  inspector  Hans  Blix,  out- 
lined a step-by-step  process,  accompa- 
nied by  rigorous  monitoring  and 
strengthened  cooperative  security 
arrangements,  for  proceeding  toward 
zero  nuclear  weapons.  The  ultimate 
goal,  as  recommended  by  a 1997 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report,  is 
a treaty  prohibiting  all  development, 
testing  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Achieving  these  objectives  obvious- 
ly will  take  time  and  major  changes  in 
political  thinking.  Moving  in  that  direc- 
tion will  require  increased  public 
awareness  and  involvement  in  address- 
ing nuclear  weapons  dangers.  During 
the  1980’s,  a great  wave  of  social  and 
moral  concern  emerged  to  demand  a 
halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  that  debate  with  their  pastoral 
letter  The  Challenge  of  Peace , which 
declared  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
immoral  and  urged  political  leaders  to 
proceed  toward  progressive  disarma- 
ment. It  is  time  to  revisit  that  call  again 
now,  to  awaken  America  to  the  growing 
nuclear  peril  and  the  need  for  concert- 
ed action  to  end  it.  0 
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Poem 


Gaudete 


Because  Christmas  is  almost  here 
Because  dancing  fits  so  well  with  music 
Because  inside  baby  clothes  are  miracles. 
Gaudete 

Because  some  people  love  you 
Because  of  chocolate 
Because  pain  does  not  last  forever 
Because  Santa  Claus  is  coming. 
Gaudete 

Because  of  laughter 
Because  there  really  are  angels 
Because  your  fingers  fit  your  hands 
Because  forgiveness  is  yours  for  the  asking 
Because  of  children 
Because  of  parents. 

Gaudete 

Because  the  blind  see. 

And  the  lame  walk. 

Gaudete 

Because  lepers  are  clean 
And  the  deaf  hear. 

Gaudete 

Because  the  dead  will  live  again 
And  there  is  good  news  for  the  poor. 
Gaudete 

Because  of  Christmas 
Because  of  Jesus 
You  rejoice. 


Brad  Reynolds 


Brad  Reynolds,  S.J.,  a photographer  and  artist  in  residence  at  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  also  the  author  of  several  mystery  novels. 


Of  Other  Things 


Blessed  Are  the  Peacemakers 

How  deliberate  kindness  created  peace  and  community  among  wartime  enemies 


Among  the  best-kept 
secrets  of  World  War  II  was 
the  presence  of  prisoner  of 
war  camps  in  the  United 
States.  With  food  in  short  supply  in 
Europe  and  American  supply  ships 
returning  empty  from  the  front,  the  U.S. 
military  devised  a plan  to  maximize 
resources  at  home  and  abroad:  supply 
ships  would  return  to  the  United  States 
carrying  prisoners  from  the  Axis  armies; 
these  prisoners  would  provide  a cheap 
source  of  labor  to  replace  workers 
involved  in  the  war  effort  overseas. 

One  such  camp,  described  by  Milton 
Bailey  in  his  book  Behind  Barbed  Wire 
(2005),  was  set  up  near  the  Canadian 
border  in  the  small  town  of  Houlton, 
Me.  Though  the  Germans  brought  there 
were  the  embodiment  of  the  enemy  that 
their  brothers  and  sons  were  fighting, 
the  townspeople  of  Houlton  saw  some- 
thing of  those  brothers  and  sons  in  them. 
Many  chose  to  act  with  deliberate  kind- 
ness toward  the  prisoners,  in  the  hope 
that  their  goodness  might  invite  good- 
ness on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

More  than  60  years  have  passed  since 
the  days  of  Camp  Houlton,  and  friend- 
ships among  the  townspeople  and  the 
former  P.O.W.’s  remain  alive  and  well. 
Their  experiences  teach  us  a great  deal 
about  building  peace  in  today’s  conflict- 
ed world.  Lived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Beatitudes,  their  lives  exemplify  the  role 
deliberate  kindness  can  play  in  trans- 
forming the  war  on  terror  into  an  era  of 
peace. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Gerhard  Kleindt  was 
an  18-year-old  draftee  in  the  German 
army  when  his  military  vehicle  over- 


bea brooer-oldach  is  a chaplain  at  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


turned  during  a gunfight  on  a 
Normandy  beach.  He  was  certain  he 
would  be  shot  immediately.  Instead, 
American  soldiers  pulled  him  to  safety. 
Sent  to  the  prison  camp  in  Houlton, 
Kleindt  worked  first  as  a cook  for  the 
guards,  then  as  a worker  on  a potato 
farm.  He  got  involved  in  educational 
programs  at  the  camp  that  prepared  him 
for  life  after  the  war.  Looking  back, 
Kleindt  reflected:  “The  best  years  of  my 
fife  were  spent  in  a prison  camp  behind 
barbed  wire.  It  was  the  consequence  of  a 
senseless  war  that  Germany  had  started, 
for  which  we  were  shamelessly  misused.” 
Blessed  are  they  who  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.  War  takes  away  the 
familiarity  of  landscape  and  neighbor- 
hood. When  the  former  P.O.W.  Rudi 
Richter  returned  to  Germany  after  the 
war,  the  destruction  he  found  of  familiar 
landmarks  in  his  hometown  left  him  dis- 


oriented. Coming  upon  an  elderly 
stranger,  he  asked  for  directions  to  his 
family  home.  Telling  the  story  60  years 
later,  Richter  tears  up  as  he  explains  that 
the  villager  was  in  fact  no  stranger.  It  was 
his  father. 

Catherine  Bell  was  the  wife  of  a 
Maine  potato  farmer  during  the  war 
years.  Before  the  P.O.W.’s  arrived  at 
Camp  Houlton,  Catherine’s  brother  had 
been  lost  in  the  war,  his  body  never 
recovered.  But  farm  life  does  not  wait  for 
the  work  of  grief  to  be  finished.  The 
farmers  needed  the  P.O.W.’s  and  the 
P.O.W.’s  needed  the  work.  Catherine 
made  a choice  to  treat  the  prison  help 
with  the  same  dignity  as  her  other  work- 
ers. Her  kindness  would  come  back  to 
her  60  years  later  when  Rudi  Richter 
accompanied  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  final  resting  place  of  the 
brother  she  had  lost. 
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Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  H.  Fenton  Shaw  appre- 
ciated the  work  of  the  P.O.W.’s  on  his 
farm  and  woodland.  His  crew  was  like 
family  to  him,  and  at  Christmastime  he 
decided  the  prisoners  should  have  a cel- 
ebration according  to  their  own  customs. 
Each  P.O.W.  was  allowed  to  take  a small 
Christmas  tree  to  the  barracks,  and  on 
Christmas  Eve  Shaw  phoned  the  bar- 
racks with  a story  that  his  truck  had  bro- 
ken down.  The  ruse  got  the  prisoners  a 
two-day  holiday,  as  was  traditional  in 
Germany.  When  the  truck  was  repaired, 
the  Shaw  family  also  delivered  Christmas 
stockings  for  all  the  prisoners  filled  with 
homemade  treats  and  fruit.  In  response 
the  prisoners  gathered  outside  the  bar- 
racks, singing  “Stille  Nacht,  Heilige 
Nacht ” (“Silent  Night,  Holy  Night”)  in 
the  wintry  night  air.  For  a moment,  it 
seemed  the  world  was  one. 

Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst 
for  righteousness ’ sake,  for  they  shall  be  sat- 
isfied. For  those  who  recognized  the 
humanity  in  the  least  among  them,  shar- 
ing food  with  prisoners  met  a spiritual 
hunger  as  well.  Noticing  that  the  prison- 
er farm  workers  needed  more  food  to 
fuel  their  hard  labor,  Fenton  Shaw  and 
his  wife  made  a regular  practice  of  bring- 
ing stew  out  to  the  fields.  To  ease  any 
concerns  about  the  ingredients  in  the 
meal,  the  Shaws  ate  together  with  the 


prisoners.  In  the  view  of  many  area  farm- 
ers, asking  a man  to  do  hard  labor  with- 
out enough  food  was  neither  practical 
nor  just. 

The  bonds  formed  between  the 
farmers  and  the  prisoners  carried  into 
the  postwar  years.  John  Micka  returned 
to  his  homeland  to  find  devastation  and 
poverty.  With  an  infant  and  wife  to  sup- 
port, he  turned  to  the  farmers  who  had 
befriended  him  during  his  imprison- 
ment. Letters  from  Micka  and  others 
touched  the  hearts  of  their  American 
friends.  Contributing  as  they  could, 
they  sent  supplies,  food  and  baby  for- 
mula. Likewise,  after  the  war,  the  Shaw 
family  received  a package  full  of 
German  dolls,  candies  and  gifts  from 
some  former  P.O.W.’s.  Times  were 
better.  Friendships  became  expressions 
of  family. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.  The  P.O.W.’s  were  familiar 
with  the  harshness  of  military  life. 
Punishment  was  expected  for  even  the 
most  ordinary  of  transgressions.  So  it 
was  that  one  young  P.O.W.  broke  down 
in  tears,  covering  his  head  in  protection 
when  he  accidentally  knocked  over  a 
colander  of  apples  in  the  farmer’s 
kitchen.  Human  kindness  overcame  the 
language  barrier,  and  the  young  P.O.W. 
left  the  house  with  a smile  and  a box  of 
apples  for  the  barracks.  At  a logging 
camp  in  the  Maine  woods,  a young 
P.O.W.  given  a shovel  and  told  to  dig  a 
hole  wept  under  the  assumption  that  he 
was  digging  his  own  grave  and  was  soon 
to  be  executed.  His  guards  comforted 
him  and  eased  his  fears. 

’ Another  day  found  a prison  guard  on 
the  receiving  end  of  an  act  of  deliberate 
kindness.  When  a farmer  found  himself 
short  of  field  hands,  the  only  guard 
around  offered  to  drive  the  tractor.  He 
removed  the  clip  from  his  rifle,  set  the 
rifle  against  a nearby  tree  and  got  to 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  however,  he 
was  unable  to  locate  the  clip.  Farmer  and 
prisoners  searched  together  unsuccess- 
fully until  a prisoner  located  the  missing 
clip.  Turning  it  over  to  the  guard,  the 
P.O.W.  saved  him  from  disciplinary 
action  by  his  superiors. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.  Filled  with  compassion  for  a 
young  German  father  separated  from  his 
children,  farmer  Charles  Long  brought 


his  four-year-old  son  to  visit  the 
P.O.W.’s.  His  wife,  too,  felt  sad  for  the 
soldiers  so  far  from  home.  Sometimes 
she  would  sit  on  her  porch  with  her 
baby,  so  the  soldiers  could  see  her  littlest 
one.  “After  all,”  Edith  Long  explained, 
“we  are  all  people,  not  prisoners  of  war!” 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  children  of  God.  Milton 
Bailey  was  a U.S.  Army  specialist 
assigned  to  process  the  German 
P.O.W.’s  at  Camp  Houlton.  What  he 
learned  in  those  years  confirmed  his 
belief  that  war  was  not  the  way  to  resolve 
differences.  “In  my  view,”  he  wrote  years 
later,  “history  confirms  that  war  is  a use- 
less waste  of  lives  and  property  and  a 
futile  way  of  settling  differences.”  In  a 
postwar  letter  to  the  farmer  Fenton 
Shaw,  former  P.O.W.  Kurt  Scheide 
expressed  his  view  that  peace-building 
required  commitment  and  sacrifice:  “It  is 
bad  for  all  things  and  not  good  to  live  in 
Germany  now.  But  we  must  be  in 
Germany  to  turn  away  the  war  and  help 
to  the  good  and  to  peace.” 

Blessed  are  they  who  suffer  persecution 
for  justice'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Sixty  years  after  the  war, 
Houlton  held  a reunion,  with  four  for- 
mer P.O.W.’s  and  many  townspeople  in 
attendance.  A group  of  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans provided  an  honorary  motorcycle 
escort  for  the  former  P.O.W.’s;  another 
veteran  flew  over  the  gathering,  dipping 
his  biplane’s  wings  in  tribute  to  those 
gathered  below.  Not  everyone  in  the 
town  was  comfortable  with  honoring  the 
former  detainees;  forgiveness  and  heal- 
ing from  the  wounds  of  war  are  some- 
times just  beyond  human  reach.  But  for 
many  the  reunion  was  not  only  a cele- 
bration of  the  remarkable  goodness  that 
appeared  among  enemies,  but  a witness 
to  the  power  of  the  choice  to  be  friends 
instead  of  foes. 

what  is  the  prescription  for  people  and 
nations  to  live  together  in  harmony?  In  a 
small  Maine  town  on  the  Canadian  bor- 
der, deliberate  kindness  offered  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Beatitudes  brought  a season 
of  peace  and  friendship  that  has  lasted 
more  than  60  years.  In  this  time  of  war 
on  terrorism,  could  the  story  of  Camp 
Houlton  instruct  the  world  on  how  for- 
giveness and  deliberate  kindness  create 
peace?  El 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Living  Between 
Memory  and  Longing 

The  third  in  a series  for  Advent  and  Christmas 

BY  JOHN  R.  DONAHUE 


‘A: 


RRIVE,”  “DRAW  NEAR,”  or 
“come  to” — that’s  how 
“advent”  enters  English  via 
. the  Latin  advenire.  Its 
usage  is  wide-ranging.  The 
Vulgate  translates  the  Greek 
parousia  as  adventus,  “arrival”  or 
“presence,”  associated  most 
often  with  the  second  coming  of 
Jesus. 

The  Advent  readings,  which 
initiate  a new  church  year,  pro- 
vide a polyphonous  chorus  of 
themes  and  motifs  as  they  range 
from  the  elegant  poetry  of 
Isaiah  through  the  strident  calls 
for  repentance  of  John  the 
Baptizer  and  come  to  rest  in  the 
quiet  voices  of  angels  speaking 
to  Mary  and  Joseph.  It  is  a time 
of  eager  expectation  and  of 
absence  and  longing  where,  in 
the  Sunday  Gospels,  even  the 
voice  of  Jesus  is  muted.  The 
liturgical  season  celebrates  mul- 
tiple ways  God  will  draw  near 
and  come  to  a people:  at  the 
consummation  of  human  histo- 
ry; at  the  coming  in  history  of 
the  Son  of  God,  born  of  woman 
(Gal  4:4);  at  the  drawing  near  of 
God  to  Christian  believers  through 
renewed  prayer  and  acts  of  loving  kind- 
ness. 

The  season  ritualizes  a fundamental 
theme  of  biblical  thought,  that  the  God 

john  r.  donahue,  s.J.,  is  the  Raymond  E. 
Brown  Distinguished  Professor  emeritus  of 
New  Testament  Studies  at  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary  and  University  in  Baltimore,  Md. 


of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  is  a God 
who  constantly  draws  near  to  humanity. 
From  the  moment  when  Adam  and  Eve 


hear  the  voice  of  God  calling,  “Where 
are  you?”  (Gen  3:9)  until  the  descent  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  (21:1-4),  God  draws  near  to  a 
wandering  people  through  saving  deeds 
and  words  of  wisdom.  Abraham  Joshua 
Heschel,  the  great  Jewish  theologian, 
said:  “The  Bible  speaks  not  only  of  man’s 
search  for  God  but  also  of  God's  search  for 
man.  ‘Thou  dost  hunt  me  like  a lion, 


explained  Job’  (10:16).” 

God’s  longing  and  love  take  flesh  in 
“figures  of  expectation”  woven  into  the 
tapestry  of  the  Advent  readings. 
Four  stand  out:  the  prophets 
(especially  Isaiah),  John  the 
Baptist,  Mary  and  Joseph.  We 
make  our  advent  journey  in 
their  company. 

Isaiah 

In  an  exceptional  recent  com- 
mentary ( Isaiah : Vol.  1 Chapters 
1-39 , 1998),  Walter  Bruegge- 
mann  compares  Isaiah  to  “a 
mighty  oratorio  whereby  Israel 
sings  its  story  of  faith.”  Sounding 
through  this  oratorio  are  pas- 
sages of  beautiful  poetry  that 
shape  the  hope  in  God  for  peo- 
ple suffering  external  threat  and 
even  exile.  The  rhythmic 
cadences  of  the  text  have 
bequeathed  to  Christian  history 
? a voice  and  images  whereby  peo- 
z pie  continue  to  describe  their 
3 hope  in  God — hope  for  a time 
| when  “they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
£ spears  into  pruning  hooks:  one 
nation  shall  not  raise  the  sword 
against  another  nor  shall  they  train  for  war 
again”  (2:4).  Though  conscious  of  their 
sinfulness  and  guilt  they  can  still  cry  out, 
“O  Lord,  you  are  our  father;  we  are  the 
clay  and  you  the  Potter;  we  are  all  the 
work  of  your  hands”  (64:8).  Even  while 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  threatened  with 
destruction,  Isaiah  can  call  out  in  hope  for 
a messianic  king  “who  will  judge  the  poor 
with  justice  and  decide  to  do  right  for  the 
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land’s  afflicted”  and  for  a time  of  peace 
when  “the  wolf  shall  be  the  guest  of  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid;  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  shall 
browse  together,  with  a little  child  to 
guide  them”  (11:4-6). 

Sounding  through  this  oratorio  also 
are  paeans  to  God’s  holiness  and  God’s 
anger  over  the  infidelity  of  the  people 
because  of  injustice  and  reliance  on 
worldly  power.  These,  however,  are 
always  set  in  counterpoint  to  God’s  call 
for  change  of  heart:  “Put  away  your  mis- 
deeds from  my  eyes;  cease  doing  evil; 
learn  to  do  good;  make  justice  your 
aim.. .though  your  sins  be  like  scarlet, 
they  may  become  white  as  snow”  (Isa 
1:16-17).  Throughout  the  world,  hushed 
silence  in  symphony  halls  is  broken  by 
the  opening  chorus  of  Handel’s  Messiah, 
“Comfort  ye,  O Comfort  my  people” 
(Isa  40:1).  This  proclamation  from  the 
“Book  of  Consolation”  (Isa  40-55)  her- 
alds to  a dispirited  and  exiled  people  that 
their  “service  is  at  an  end”  and  their 
“guilt  is  expiated.”  In  the  desert,  they  are 
to  wait  now  for  the  God  who  comes  with 
power,  but  who  will  feed  his  flock  like  a 
shepherd  and  gather  the  lambs  to  his 
bosom. 

But  Isaiah’s  fervent  hopes  and  expec- 
tations were  not  fulfilled.  Nor,  most 
often,  are  ours  in  a world  marked  by  vio- 
lence and  injustice.  Yet  as  a figure  of 
expectation,  Isaiah  provides  us  with  an 
alternative  vision  of  the  world,  a glossary 
of  images  that  counter  the  pollution  of 
the  imagination  that  we  suffer  from  a dis- 
torted media.  Years  ago  in  a stunning  lit- 
tle book,  Images  of  Hope,  William  Lynch, 
S.J.,  noted  that  people  in  sorrow  or 
depression  suffer  an  impoverishment  of 
imagination.  They  simply  cannot  imagine 
a world  different  from  the  one  that 
imprisons  them.  The  critic  Hugh  Kenner 
once  wrote,  in  his  book  The  Pound  Era-. 

Whoever  can  give  his  people 
better  stories  than  the  ones  they 
live  by  is  like  the  priest  in  whose 
hands  common  bread  and  wine 
become  capable  of  feeding  the 
very  soul,  and  he  may  think  of 
forging  in  some  invisible  smithy 
the  uncreated  conscience  of  his 
race. 

Christians  today  are  called  to  forge  new 


images  of  hope  and  to  be  midwives  of  the 
future. 

John  the  Baptizer 

With  the  words  of  Isaiah  ringing  in  our 
ears,  we  hear  the  often  strident  voice  of 
the  second  figure  of  expectation,  John  the 
Baptizer,  “a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness” (Mark  1:2),  harkening  to  the  meet- 
ing of  God  and  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai.  John  the  wild,  ascetic 
prophet  summons  people  to  a baptism  of 
repentance  (; metanoia ),  a symbolic  washing 
that  signals  a new  way  of  thinking,  which 
leads  to  forgiveness  of  sin  (literally,  send- 
ing away,  Gk.  aphesis),  a pardon,  release 
from  captivity  or  cancellation  of  punish- 
ment. John  points  to  the  future  baptism  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  “stronger  one” 
will  bring  (Mark  1:8). 

Matthew  recounts  the  poignant  story, 
not  in  the  Advent  readings,  of  John  in 
prison  facing  execution  (1 1:3-5).  His  disci- 
ples go  to  Jesus  with  the  question  that  has 
formed  John’s  life,  “Are  you  the  one  who 
is  to  come,  or  are  we  to  await  another?” 
Though  praising  John  as  the  greatest  of 
“those  born  of  woman,”  Jesus  does  not 
really  answer  this  question  but  simply  says, 
“Go  and  tell  John  what  you  hear  and  see; 
the  blind  regain  their  sight,  the  lame  walk, 
lepers  are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised  and  the  poor  have  the  good 
news  proclaimed  to  them.” 

Dedicated  Christians  today  mirror  the 
vocation  of  John.  He  lives  in  faith  and 
points  to  one  who  will  come  after  him. 
John  speaks  out  against  hypocrisy  and 
sham  religion  (“bring  forth  fruits  of  repen- 
tance”), and  he  lives  what  he  proclaims — 
in  popular  terms,  John  “talks  the  talk  and 
walks  the  walk.” 

Mary  and  Joseph 

Like  all  parents  awaiting  the  dawn  of  new 
life,  Mary  and  Joseph  are  figures  of  expec- 
tation. We  first  meet  Mary  in  Luke’s 
Gospel  as  a young  woman  awaiting  mar- 
riage who  is  suddenly  perplexed  by  a visit 
from  an  angel  announcing  that  she  is 
God’s  graced  one.  She  is  then  told  that  she 
will  be  a mother  to  God’s  son.  When  pro- 
claiming that  she  is  still  a virgin,  the  angel 
assures  her  of  God’s  abiding  help.  As  we 
listen  to  the  message  to  Mary  in  Luke 
1:26-38,  a crescendo  of  future  promises 
shatters  the  quiet  of  her  repose:  “and  now, 
you  will  conceive  in  your  womb  and  bear  a 


son,  and  you  shall  name  him  Jesus.  He  will 
be  great,  and  will  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Most  High,  and  the  Lord  God  will  give  to 
him  the  throne  of  David,  his  father.  He  will 
rule  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever,  and  of 
his  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end.”  As  Mary 
questions  how  this  can  be,  the  promises 
continue:  “The  Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon 
you,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  will 
overshadow  you;  therefore  the  child  to  be 
bom  will  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God.” 
As  in  a great  symphony,  the  mood 
softens  to  pianissimo  in  Mary’s  response, 
“May  it  be  done  unto  me  according  to  your 
word.”  By  her  yes,  Mary  will  bring  forth 
not  only  “the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God,” 
but  the  future  hopes  of  a suffering  people, 
which  flow  forth  from  Mary  when  she  next 
speaks  in  Luke,  praising  God  who  has 
regarded  the  lowliness  of  his  handmaid, 
but  who  will  “show  mercy”  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  cast  the  mighty  down 
from  their  thrones  and  raise  up  the  lowly 
(Luke  1:46-55).  As  an  Advent  figure  of 
expectation,  Mary,  now  hailed  as  Mother 
of  the  Church,  summons  her  daughters 
and  sons  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  to  let  it 
come  to  fife  in  their  bodies  and  continue  to 
proclaim  a God  who  does  “great  things,” 
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i the  Monastic  Tradition 

even  in  our  shattered  world. 

Though  Joseph  often  stands  in  the 
shadows  of  Advent  celebrations,  in 
Matthew  he  stands  in  striking  parallel  with 
Mary.  After  the  rolling  cadences  of  the 
genealogy,  the  narrative  begins  with  a jolt: 
“When  his  mother  Mary  was  betrothed  to 
Joseph,  but  before  they  lived  together,  she 
was  found  with  child  through  the  holy 
Spirit.”  Joseph,  named  (as  Jesus  will  be 
during  his  passion)  “a  just  man”  (1:19, 
27:19),  is  troubled,  loving  Mary  and  not 
wanting  to  follow  the  Law  to  expose  an 
apparent  adultery.  Now,  like  Mary  in 
Luke,  Joseph  hears  the  voice  of  an  angel 
saying,  “Do  not  fear,”  as  the  angel 
recounts  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
future  greatness  of  the  child:  “He  will  save 
the  people  from  their  sins.”  Joseph  awakes 
from  the  dream  vision  and  “did  as  the 
angel  commanded  him”  (Matt  1:18-25). 

Envisioning  Joseph  as  a figure  of 
expectation  requires  removing  from  our 
imaginations  our  art-encrusted  pictures  of 
him.  In  much  Christian  art,  Joseph  looks 
more  like  Jesus’  grandfather  than  his  par- 
ent. Given  the  high  mortality  rate  of 
women  in  childbirth  and  the  indication 
that  Jesus  had  brothers  and  sisters,  most 
likely  Joseph  was  a young  widower  with  a 
family  to  raise.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  present  fascinating,  comple- 
mentary figures  of  expectation:  a young 
woman  and  her  spouse,  both  open  to 
God’s  future.  Both  are  puzzled  before  the 
unsettling  call  of  God:  to  be  a virgin 
mother,  and  to  take  a virgin  bride;  to  face 
danger  and  adversity  as  they  nurture  this 
child  to  young  adulthood  and  to  five  with 
faith  in  God’s  promise.  During  Advent, 
parents  can  look  on  the  fruit  of  their  fives 
and  love  with  joy  and  hope,  as  they  see  in 
Mary  and  Joseph  their  vocation  and  chal- 
lenge. 

Remembrance  and  Longing 

Advent  is  poised  between  remembrance 
and  longing.  In  prayer  and  song,  we 
remember  the  hopes  of  Isaiah,  John  the 
Baptizer,  Mary  and  Joseph.  Their  actions 
and  words  are  a balm  to  our  troubled 
souls.  We  also  know  them  as  people  of 
trusting  hope  that  the  God  who  interrupt- 
ed their  fives  has  never  been  really  far 
away.  Such  is  the  hope  of  Christians  today 
as  they  sing  that  utterly  paradoxical 
refrain,  “Veni,  veni  Emmanuel ” (0  come , 0 
come,  God  with  us).  W 
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A Birth  for  All  Seasons 


A new  film  on  Jesus 

by  john  p.  McCarthy 

The  idea  that  Hollywood 
has  found  religion  gets  a boost 
from  The  Nativity  Story, 
touted  by  its  distributor,  New 
Line  Cinema,  as  the  first-ever  major 
motion  picture  devoted  to  the  story  of 
Jesus’  birth.  Whether  or  not  that  claim  is 
true,  the  movie  is  the  best  exam- 
ple of  the  recent  rapprochement 
between  the  entertainment 
industry  and  religious  audiences. 

It  is  likely  to  shine  at  the  multi- 
plex this  holiday  season  and 
should  enjoy  a long  afterlife  in 
other  formats  and  markets. 

Few  biblical  plotlines  carry 
greater  potential  for  inspiration. 

At  the  same  time  few  offer  less 
potential  for  competing  inter- 
pretations, at  least  among 
Christians.  The  average  movie- 
goer is  familiar  only  with  the 
accounts  in  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  and  sticking 
to  the  canonical  Gospels  as  the 
filmmakers  have  done  is  one  fire- 
wall against  controversy.  It  is  one 
indication  they  are  not  seeking  to 
provoke  or  to  endorse  any  par- 
ticular theological  stance. 

Cinematically  and  religious- 
ly, “The  Nativity  Story”  might  be 
described  as  conventional.  Whatever  their 
faith  tradition  or  disposition,  Scripture 
scholars  will  not  feel  the  need  to  pore  over 
it.  Nor  will  movie  buffs.  It  is  better  suited 
to  middle-  and  high-school  students  or 
pupils  in  a religious  education  program  or 
Sunday  school.  This  is  not  a slight.  It  has 
not  been  billed  as  an  avant-garde,  niche 
film  offering  a radical  new  slant.  Like  the 
majority  of  films  in  wide  release,  “The 
Nativity  Story”  is  aimed  at  the  age  13  to 

john  p.  McCarthy  is  editor  of  Cineman 
Syndicate  and  media  correspondent  for 
Catholic  Digest  magazine. 


24  demographic,  and  in  this  context  that’s 
a good  thing. 

Building  on  the  legacies  of  past  screen 
popularizations  and  picture-book  Bibles,  it 
has  broad  appeal.  How  anyone  might  be 
put  off  or  ruffled  is  hard  to  imagine.  There 
is  nothing  obviously  objectionable.  The 


corollary,  that  there  is  nothing  awe-inspir- 
ing either  about  the  vibrant  yet  cautious 
treatment,  is  perfectly  acceptable.  “The 
Nativity  Story”  reflects  the  core  theologi- 
cal concept  contained  in  its  most  appro- 
priate scriptural  tagline  regarding  Jesus: 
“He  is  for  all  mankind.”  It  is  mainstream, 
defined  as  appealing  to  the  highest,  not 
the  lowest,  common  denominator. 

Rated  PG  for  “some  violent  content,” 
the  picture  was  filmed  in  Morocco  and 
Italy  and  boasts  first-rate  production  val- 
ues that  are  rarely  in  danger  of  eliding  the 
story’s  religious  significance.  The  cine- 
matography is  marked  by  shades  of  cobalt 
and  ecru,  and  crisp  editing  makes  for  a 


brisk  93  minutes.  The  olives  glisten,  the 
goats  bleat  on  cue,  and  the  Pharisees’ 
robes  are  impeccably  tailored.  On  the 
whole,  the  low-key  international  players 
acquit  themselves  well. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  narrative  proves 
to  be  inherently  compelling.  It  has  struc- 
ture and  counterpoint,  plus  relatable  char- 
acters, action,  romance  and  suspense.  Like 
any  potboiler,  it  has  a worthy  villain  in 
King  Herod,  who  is  obsessed  with  a polit- 
ical uprising  and  the  much-heralded 
Messiah.  (Unfortunately,  the  Irish  actor 
Ciaran  Hinds  attempts  to  conjure  simulta- 
neously Basil  Rathbone  and  Yul  Brynner. 


Neither  his  make-up  nor  his  accent 
enhances  his  plausibility.)  The  action 
commences  with  his  command  to  slaugh- 
ter male  Jewish  infants.  Residents  of  the 
pastoral  backwater  of  Nazareth  feel  the 
effects  of  his  harsh  rule  and  zealously 
enforced  tax  policy.  Pax  Romana  is  a 
mythical  abstraction,  according  to  this 
vivid  rendering.  Mary’s  parents  pledge  her 
to  Joseph,  and  Gabriel  visits  while  she  is 
brooding  about  the  arrangement. 

Keisha  Castle-Hughes,  a New 
Zealander  who  was  nominated  for  an 
Oscar  for  her  performance  in  “Whale 
Rider”  (2003),  is  a comparatively  callow 
and  serene  Mary.  Following  the  annunci- 


Keisha  Castle-Hughes,  center,  as  Mary  in  Catherine  Hardwicke’s  new  film,  "The  Nativity  Story." 
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ation,  she  visits  Elizabeth  (Shohreh 
Aghdashloo)  to  confirm  Gabriel’s  message 
and  returns  home  obviously  pregnant.  As 
Joseph,  the  relatively  unknown  Oscar 
Isaac,  from  Guatemala  via  Juilliard,  deliv- 
ers the  best  performance.  After  his  own 
encounter  with  Gabriel,  Joseph  decides 
not  to  accuse  Mary,  and  they  travel  to  his 
birthplace,  Bethlehem,  when  Herod 
orders  a census.  The  three  Magi,  who 
have  seen  that  the  stars  will  be  aligned  and 
set  out  from  Persia  to  pay  homage,  pro- 
vide comic  relief  and  verification  from 
outside  Judea. 

Two  previous  films  by  director 
Catherine  Hardwicke,  “Thirteen”  and 
“Lords  of  Dogtown,”  centered  on  trou- 
bled teens — outsiders  looking  for  a way  to 
get  noticed  or  distinguish  themselves.  In 
“The  Nativity  Story,”  although  Mary 
does  not  seek  attention,  her  youthful 
innocence  and  resistance  to  an  arranged 
marriage  are  sensitively  wrought  by 
Hardwicke.  It  is  startling  to  realize  that 
Mary  might  easily  have  been  killed  for 
what  appears  to  be  a sexual  transgression. 
This  possibility  is  depicted  in  a dream  of 
Joseph’s,  the  same  one  in  which  Gabriel 
appears.  And  while  it  takes  this  vision  for 
him  to  get  with  the  program,  Hardwicke 
excels  at  highlighting  Joseph’s  compas- 
sion and  strength  as  well. 

While  she  and  the  screenwriter  Mike 
Rich  (“Finding  Forrester,”  “Radio”) 
enable  the  movie’s  political,  domestic  and 


religious  strands  to  be  seen  as  distinct  but 
crucially  interconnected,  their  apprehen- 
sion of  the  hero  and  heroine’s  psychology 
is  especially  keen.  Joseph’s  decision  not  to 
divorce  Mary — “I  will  make  no  accusa- 
tion”— and  a conversation  in  which  they 
admit  their  vulnerability  are  emotionally 
gripping.  With  big  assists  from  Gabriel 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  Mary  and  Joseph 
overcome  their  fears  and  doubts  together. 
The  movie’s  biggest  revelation  is  how 
well  it  works  as  a love  story — as  a touch- 
ing romance  about  two  outcasts  far  apart 
in  age  and  saddled  with  an  awesome 
responsibility. 

A didactic  film  might  take  more  time 
with  the  climactic  manger  sequence, 
which  feels  rushed  though  hardly  under- 
played. The  action  concludes  with  the 
Holy  Family  fleeing  the  Roman  soldiers 
and  arriving  in  Egypt  as  “Silent  Night”  is 
sung  in  the  background. 

“The  Nativity  Story”  is  overscored 
and  could  use  a little  more  silence.  The 
music  is  pleasant  if  predictable — with 
drum  beats  signaling  any  commotion 
involving  centurions,  a celestial  choir 
heralding  anything  transcendent  or 
miraculous,  and  lyres  indicating  rural 
Jewish  fife.  There’s  just  too  much  of  it, 
and  the  extremely  literal  special  effects 
occasionally  clash  with  the  film’s  natural- 
ism. Some  details  are  blatantly  cheesy:  the 
preamble  text  is  right  out  of  “Star  Wars” 
or  a 1950’s  Victor  Mature  sword-and- 
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sandal  epic;  the  Angel  Gabriel’s  perm 
makes  him  look  like  one  of  the  Bee-Gees; 
and  the  early  Magi  scenes  have  a cringe- 
worthy campiness  that  is  toned  down, 
thank  goodness,  on  their  long  journey. 

The  serious  cap  on  the  inspiration 
quotient  is  the  time  it  would  take  to 
explore  the  meanings  beneath  the  source 
material.  A respectful  elucidation  in  under 
two  hours  is  no  mean  feat  and,  again,  the 
aim  was  not  to  produce  a religious  movie 
per  se.  In  the  marketplace,  the  risk  of  any 
hint  of  sectarianism  far  outweighs  the 
benefits,  so  “The  Nativity  Story”  takes  no 
chances.  Fortunately,  this  reticence  has 
more  noble  consequences  than  simply 
safeguarding  the  bottom  line. 

The  press  notes  stress  that  a “wide 
spectrum  of  Christian  New  Testament 
scholars  and  historians”  were  involved  to 
ensure  historical  and  biblical  accuracy. 
And  while  at  least  one  consultant — 
William  J.  Fulco,  S.J.  a professor  at 
Loyola  Marymount  University — is 
Catholic,  the  average  viewer  won’t 
detect  anything  distinctively  Catholic. 
That  the  film’s  worldwide  premiere 
takes  place  at  the  Vatican  on  Nov.  26 
should  not  call  into  question  its  ecu- 
menical, or  at  least  religiously  neutral, 
stance.  Reportedly,  proceeds  from  the 
charity  premiere  will  go  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a school  in  Mughar,  Israel,  a 
village  populated  by  Christian,  Muslim 
and  Druze  residents. 

After  watching  “The  Nativity 
Story,”  I find  it  difficult  to  link  this 
Roman  Catholic  imprimatur  to  the  idea 
that  any  one  denomination  has  cornered 
the  market  on  interpreting  the  Gospel. 
Just  as  there  were  many  prophecies  com- 
peting in  Judea  2,000  years  ago,  there  are 
many  competing  Christian  perspectives 
today.  Runaway  hit  or  box-office  failure, 
“The  Nativity  Story”  is  a legitimately 
religious  film  precisely  because  it  does 
not  choose  among  them.  Cautiously  in 
the  middle,  it  will  speak  to  believers  and 
nonbelievers  alike.  This  refreshing  per- 
spective ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
lack  of  faith.  Allowing  for  its  imperfec- 
tions, the  wisdom  of  “The  Nativity 
Story”  lies  in  the  way  it  combats  the  folly 
of  extremism  and  exclusion.  Religion 
belongs  in  the  center — in  a place  of 
moderation  and  reconciliation  made 
possible,  according  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  Jesus  Christ.  ® 
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‘A  Dispiriting 
Tale’ 

Roman  Catholicism  and 
Modern  Science 

A History 

By  Don  O’Leary 

Continuum.  356p  $34.95 
ISBN  0826418686 

The  cosmos  of  natural  science  today 
moves  on  a scale  unimaginable  to  ancient 
prophets,  evangelists  and  makers  of  creeds. 
Many  thoughtful  people  have  now  con- 
cluded that  the  universe  has  outgrown  the 
biblical  God  who  is  said  to  be  its  creator. 
To  them  the  content  of  Christian  faith 
seems  hopelessly  intertwined  with  the  out- 
worn imagery  of  an  unmoving  planet  nest- 
ed in  an  unchanging  firmament. 

Can  pictures  of  God  and  nature  fixed 
firmly  for  centuries  before  the  birth  of  sci- 
ence be  redrawn  without  seeming  so  dra- 
matic as  to  be  unrecognizable  to  our  reli- 
gious ancestors?  And,  as  the  Jesuit  geolo- 
gist Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin  asked 
years  ago,  “Is  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels, 
imagined  and  loved  within  the  dimensions 
of  a Mediterranean  world,  capable  of  still 
embracing  and  still  forming  the  centre  of 
our  prodigiously  expanded  universe?”  Is  it 
possible  that  science  has  already  changed 


things  too  rapidly  for  Christianity  ever  to 
catch  up,  thus  tempting  more  and  more 
educated  people  to  bind  themselves  to  the 
seemingly  more  elegant  creed  of  pure  nat- 
uralism? 

The  story  of  the  Vatican’s  struggle 
with  modem  science  since  Copernicus  will 
not  inspire  confidence  that  the  church  has 
faced  this  challenge  successfully.  In  Rowan 
Catholicism  and  Modem  Science,  Don 
O’Leary,  a neuroscientific  researcher  at 
University  College  Cork,  shows  the  histo- 
ry of  modem  Catholic  magisterial  encoun- 
ters with  heliocentrism,  evolution,  Big 
Bang  cosmology,  quantum  mechanics  and 
biotechnology  to  be  one  of  habitual  post- 
ponement. It  is  not  O’Leary’s  intention  to 
discourage,  but  his  restrained  display  of 
texts  and  facts  documenting  the  magisteri- 
um’s  general  reluctance  to  look  science 
squarely  in  the  face — until  it  is  too  late  not 
to  appear  ludicrous — is  not  inspiring. 

The  author’s  citation  of  lines  from  the 
Rev.  Jerome  J.  Langford’s  well-received 
Galileo,  Science  and  the  Church  (1992) 
encapsulates  the  impression  most  readers 
will  get  from  reading  O’Leary’s  own 
sobering  chronicle: 

The  Church’s  reaction  to  scientif- 
ic advance  has  seemed  to  follow 
the  same  pattern  for  centuries. 

The  scientific  discovery  of  theory 
is  announced,  and  theologians 
react  defensively.  The  scientific 


evidence  gains  acceptance,  and 
theologians  begin  to  investigate 
ways  of  incorporating  the  new 
insights  either  by  changing  their 
interpretation  of  Scripture  or  by 
doing  a bit  of  reorganizing  of  their 
pet  world-views.  Usually  by  the 
time  theologians  get  around  to 
accepting  a scientific  discovery, 
they  are  years  behind  the  times. 

Without  being  overtly  hypercritical, 
this  important  book  lays  out  a dispiriting 
tale  of  fearful  churchmen  recurrently 
either  avoiding  or  heavily  editing  scientific 
information  that  calls  for  radical  new  ways 
of  envisaging  religious  truth.  O’Leary 
wonders  why  the  pattern  of  delayed  reac- 
tion seems  to  persist  indefinitely,  especial- 
ly since  a more  positive  embrace  by  theol- 
ogy of  new  scientific  ideas  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  church’s  stated  mission 
of  helping  “humankind  to  advance  in 
knowledge,  justice  and  love.” 

The  “Galileo  affair”  is  well  known,  of 
course,  but  the  magisterium  has  struggled 
mightily  over  the  past  century  and  a half  to 
come  to  grips  with  evolutionary  biology 
also.  Even  if  many  Catholics  today  profess 
to  be  comfortable  with  Darwin’s  science, 
especially  in  light  of  John  Paul  It’s  favor- 
able assessment  in  1996,  the  more  trou- 
bling truth  is  that  ever  since  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Origin  of  Species  the  Vatican  has 
generally  spoken  as  though  evolution  is 
either  erroneous,  unfounded  or  at  best 
irrelevant.  Pope  Pius  IX  almost  immedi- 
ately dismissed  it  as  a mask  for  materialism, 
but  the  Vatican’s  tendency  to  distance 
itself  from  evolution  is  perhaps  most  evi- 
dent in  later  condemnations  of 
Modernism,  a broad  range  of  ideas  reliant 
on  a sense  of  fife’s  natural  impetus  toward 
self-transformation. 

Distrust  of  evolution  is  obvious  also  in 
the  church’s  shabby  treatment  of  Teilhard 
de  Chardin  (1881-1955).  Curiously, 
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O’Leary  devotes  only  a few  paragraphs  to 
Teilhard’s  story,  perhaps  because  his 
research  is  concerned  primarily  with  dis- 
playing the  official  church’s  dealings  with 
science.  But  if  one  were  to  tell  the  story  of 
“Roman  Catholicism  and  Modern 
Science”  in  a broader  way,  it  would  cer- 
tainly include  a lengthier  treatment  of  the 
contributions  of  Teilhard,  who  arguably 
has  done  more  than  any  modem  thinker 
to  bring  his  fellow  Catholics  up  to  date 
with  science. 

Pope  Pius  XII  (quite  inappropriately, 
as  the  priest-physicist  Georges  Lemaitre 


complained)  did  cozy  up  to  Big  Bang 
physics,  and  his  encyclical  Hnmani 
Generis  (1950)  finally  allowed  that  life 
may  have  evolved.  But  O’Leary’s 
account  implies  that  the  magisterium,  in 
spite  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Pontifical  Academy  of  Science  by  Pius 
XI,  in  1936,  has  never  fully  come  to  grips 
with  the  scientific,  and  especially  the 
Darwinian,  revolution.  A persistent  dis- 
taste for  evolution  is  still  evident,  for 
example,  when  the  very  same  prelate 
(Cardinal  Christof  Schonborn  of 
Vienna)  who  oversaw  the  writing  of  The 


New  Catholic  Catechism  dismisses  neo- 
Darwinism  for  allowing  too  much  con- 
tingency in  nature,  belittles  Pope  John 
Paul  II’s  positive  evaluation  of  evolution- 
ary biology,  and  associates  neo- 
Darwinian  science  with  atheistic  materi- 
alism (The  New  York  Times,  7/7/05). 

It  is  true  that  some  prominent  scien- 
tists, starting  with  Darwin’s  own  gener- 
ation, have  insisted  that  evolution  goes 
best  with  materialist  naturalism.  But  this 
is  no  reason  for  church  leaders  to  make 
the  same  flawed  assumption,  especially 
in  view  of  the  writings  of  many  faithful 
Catholic  scientists,  philosophers  and 
theologians  who  have  been  working 
toward  a theology  of  evolution  for  more 
than  a century. 

Moreover,  as  O’Leary  understatedly 
notes,  informed  Catholic  teachers  should 
be  aware  that  any  easy  dismissal  of  evolu- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  it  includes  con- 
tingency or  randomness  had  already  been 
rejected  in  a sophisticated  document  from 
the  International  Theological  Com- 
mission, published  in  2004  as  Communion 
and  Stewardship:  Human  Persons  Created  in 
the  Image  of  God.  This  text,  approved  by 
then  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  pointed 
out  that  “true  contingency  in  the  created 
order  is  not  incompatible  with  a purpose- 
ful divine  providence.”  Such  an  exemplary 
production  could  serve  as  a model  for 
future  church-science  encounters. 

Roman  Catholicism  and  Modem  Science 
is  a fascinating  and  reliable  account  of  this 
and  earlier  episodes  in  the  larger  struggle 
of  scientific  reason  and  Catholic  faith.  It 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  mod- 
em church  history  as  well  as  to  the  present 
dialogue  of  science  with  religion. 
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This  long-awaited  work  by  America’s 
leading  Catholic  feminist  theological 
ethicist,  Margaret  A.  Farley,  is  the  prod- 
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uct  of  years  of  experience,  reflection, 
scholarship  and  wisdom.  Just  Love  is 
decisively  shaped  by  Farley’s  longstand- 
ing interests  in  the  sexual  equality  of 
women  and  men,  and  of  gay  and  straight 
couples;  and,  more  recently,  in  advocacy 
for  people  affected  by  AIDS,  especially 
women  in  Africa.  Just  Love's  thesis  is  that 
justice  is  central  to  sexual  morality,  espe- 
cially justice  in  the  sense  of  respect  for 
the  real  identity7  and  needs  of  the  other. 

This  is  an  important  message  in  a 
time  in  which  sexual  abuse  and  violence 
are  rampant,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
has  failed  to  protect  children  from  sexu- 
al exploitation,  while  campaigning 
against  the  unions  that  many  gays  and 
lesbians  view  as  essential  expressions  of 
their  identities.  It  is  just  as  important  a 
message  for  a culture,  like  ours,  that 
often  reduces  sexual  morality  to  freedom 
and  enjoyment,  and  regards  commit- 
ment as  an  ideal  or  a luxury.  It  is  even 
more  important  under  conditions  that 
systemically  expose  women  to  threats  to 
their  sexual  integrity  and  health,  and  to 
their  very  lives. 

In  her  first  book,  Personal  Commit- 
ments (1986),  Farley  reflected  the  con- 
sensus of  many  religious  ethicists  that 
traditional  certitudes  and  platitudes  call 
for  re-examination  in  light  of  individual 
experience.  A task  of  the  era  was  to 
reconsider  the  role  of  procreation  in 
marriage,  given  the  impact  of  Humanae 
vitae,  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  social 
roles  of  women  beyond  the  domestic 
sphere.  Farley  and  others  reached  the 
conclusion  that  sexual  and  marital 
morality  is  more  defined  by  commitment 
than  by  childbearing.  The  latter  repre- 
sents a realm  of  fulfillment  and  responsi- 
bility, but  it  does  not  establish  a norma- 
tive requirement  for  all  sex  acts  and  sex- 
ual loves.  While  taking  commitments, 
covenants  and  fidelity  very  seriously, 
Farley  envisions  conditions  that  could 
justify  changing  and  breaking  commit- 
ments, including  marriage.  Her  focus 
was  the  difficulty  of  personal  integration 
and  responsibility,  given  the  realities  of 
change  and  of  circumstances  beyond 
individual  control. 

Just  Love  continues  Farley’s  reflec- 
tions on  the  phenomenology  and  moral- 
ity of  sex,  love  and  relationship.  A chap- 
ter on  “Sexuality  and  Its  Meanings”  is 
classic  Farley:  insightful,  creative,  sensi- 


tive and  nuanced  in  conveying  the  intri- 
cacies and  mysteries  of  human  beings  as 
“embodied  spirits”  and  “inspirited  bod- 
ies.” Further,  Just  Love  carries  to  a new 
level  Farley’s  analysis  of  different  world- 
views and  cultural  systems  that  influence 
the  way  we  experience  our  bodies,  our 
sexuality,  our  identities  as  men  and 
women  and  the  institutions  of  marriage 
and  family.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  contemporary  African  cultures, 
Hinduism,  Islam  and  the  lasting  troubles 
of  colonialism  and  its  legacy. 

Worldwide,  sexuality  is  defined  as 
much  by  kinship  and  childbearing  as  it  is 
by  self-expression,  mutual  love  and  plea- 
sure. Yet  despite  great  variety  in  sexual 
realities  and  experiences,  Farley  offers  a 
norm  for  all  sexual  unions:  “just  love.” 
This  means  respect,  freedom,  mutuality, 


equality,  commitment,  “fruitfulness”  as 
responsibility  for  a wider  community 
and  social  justice  as  social  and  legal 
respect  for  all  in  matters  of  sex,  marriage 
and  family.  Farley  recognizes  that  com- 
mitment as  a sexual  norm  is  highly 
“problematic”  today,  if  not  “impossible.” 
The  book  reaffirms  her  conviction  that 
commitment  is  necessary  to  sustain  love 
and  desire  and  to  bring  sexual  love  to  its 
greatest  joys. 

Equal,  mutual  sexual  commitment 
and  love  require  certain  conditions  and 
safeguards.  An  important  dimension  of 
Margaret  Farley’s  current  work  on  sexu- 
al justice  is  practical.  She  has  become  an 
international  innovator  in  women’s  col- 
laboration against  H.I.V./AIDS.  In 
Compassionate  Respect  (2002),  Farley  tells 
of  participating  in  a summit  meeting  on 
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AIDS  of  religious  leaders  at  the  White 
House  in  2001.  The  next  year  she  con- 
vened an  interfaith  consultation  for 
women  from  North  America  and  Africa. 
Outcomes  included  a fellowship  pro- 
gram for  African  women  scholars  at  Yale 
Divinity  School,  where  Farley  is  a facul- 
ty member;  and  a series  of  conferences  in 
Africa,  at  which  women  can  come 
together  to  confront  the  massive  impact 
of  the  AIDS  crisis  on  women’s  welfare, 
and  to  begin  to  develop  women’s  strate- 
gies and  solutions. 

Engagement  with  the  lives  of  African 
women  is  much  in  evidence  unjust  Love.  In 
most  of  the  world’s  cultures  and  religions, 
men  and  women  experience  sex  and  sexual 
identity  very  differendy,  due  to  social 
expectations  and  constraints.  Farley  elabo- 
rates on  this  in  the  African  context,  show- 
ing that  justice  is  more  than  an  abstraction 
or  a set  of  ideals  or  abstract  norms.  Justice 
requires  attentiveness  to  the  concrete  reali- 
ties defining  the  realities  and  possibilities  of 
the  individual  other.  She  concludes  Just 
Love  by  revisiting  Personal  Commitments  and 
its  challenge  to  work  toward  permanent 
fidelity  despite  the  obstacles  all  lovers  face. 

Yet  the  more  recent  work  exhibits  a 
new  stage  and  a new  achievement  of 
Farley’s  thought.  An  ethic  of  sexual  mutu- 
ality and  equality,  especially  for  women, 
must  become  a social  ethic  with  a global 
oudook.  The  message  of  Just  Love  is  that 
justice  means  equal  respect,  but  the  con- 
crete meaning  of  respect  must  be  tailored 
to  individual  and  cultural  differences. 
Sexual  ethics  is  not  just  about  sex  as  such,  it 
is  also  about  love  and  commitment.  But 
genuine  love  and  commitment  require  a 
favorable  social  context  that  allows  persons 
to  make  these  choices.  Just  and  true  love 
and  commitment,  as  well  as  just  sex,  pre- 
suppose that  both  women  and  men  have 
access  to  all  the  goods  of  social  life  that  sup- 
port personal  integrity,  freedom  and  flour- 
ishing. 

As  a theologian,  Farley  gives  us  a 
social  ethic  of  sex  that  incorporates  both 
the  biblical  “option  for  the  poor”  and  the 
orientation  of  Catholic  social  thought  to 
the  universal  common  good.  As  a feminist, 
she  reminds  Catholics  that  their  tradition 
should  make  its  global  option  for  women 
more  consistent,  more  explicit  and  more 
effective,  especially  in  the  areas  of  sex, 
motherhood,  marriage  and  family. 

Lisa  Sowle  Cahill 
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POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

HISPANIC/LATINO  MINISTRY  Oblate  School  of 
Theology’s  D.Min.  program  offers  accredited 
study  in  contemporary  Hispanic/Latino  theology 
and  ministry.  Starts  January  2007.  Other  study 
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ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  Sacred 
Heart  Major  Seminary  (Detroit,  Mich.)  invites 
applications  for  one  full-time  college  faculty  posi- 
tion in  philosophy.  Strengths  in  ancient  and 
medieval  philosophy  preferred.  Faculty  members 
are  expected  to  affirm  the  mission  of  S.H.M.S.  and 
the  teaching  of  Pastures  Dabo  Vobis  and  the  Program 
for  Priestly  Formation.  Minorities  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  application,  C.V.,  references,  tran- 
scripts to:  Dr.  Eduardo  J.  Echeverria,  2701 
Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI  48206;  e-mail:  echev- 
erria.eduardo@shms.edu;  Web  site:  www.aodon- 
line.org/SHMS/SHMS.htm.  Deadline:  1/15/07. 
DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  St.  Elizabeth  Seton  parish 
in  Collier  County,  Fla.,  is  a vibrant,  growing 
Catholic  parish  seeking  a full-time  Director  of 
Music  to  coordinate  and  provide  quality  liturgical 
experiences  for  our  faith  community.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  will  be  self-directed,  take  initia- 
tive in  responding  to  pastoral  needs,  function 
respectfully  and  effectively  in  an  inclusive  manner 
and  possess  the  ability  to  work  collaboratively 
with  the  parish  staff.  Organ,  keyboard  skills  and 
the  ability  to  direct  vocally  both  the  congregation 
and  choirs  are  necessary.  Duties  include  weekend, 
holy  day/holiday  liturgies,  weddings,  funerals, 
assisting  with  children’s  weekday  liturgy,  directing 
adult  and  children  choirs  and  participating  as  a 
member  of  the  Liturgy  Committee. 
Requirements:  BA  in  music  with  experience 
directing  music  in  a parish  setting.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience,  benefits  as  offered  by 
the  Venice  Diocese.  Please  submit  resumes  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Search  Committee  at 
wthogan@comcast.net. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  CARE.  Creighton 
University,  the  region’s  leading  Jesuit  institution 
and  a nationally  ranked,  comprehensive  Catholic 
institution  located  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  now 
accepting  applications  from  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  for  the  position  of  Director  of 
Pastoral  Care  for  the  Creighton  University 
Medical  Center.  The  Director  is  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  pastoral  care  services  at 
Creighton  University  Medical  Center,  which 
include  providing  pastoral  care  to  patients  and 
pastoral  support  to  families  and  hospital  staff, 
developing  and  managing  department  budget, 
supervising  staff,  developing  annual  goals  and 


objectives  and  supporting  the  senior  manage- 
ment of  the  medical  center.  There  is  flexibility  in 
the  position  to  further  develop  the  services  pro- 
vided and  meet  the  needs  of  the  applicant.  An 
M.Div.  or  its  equivalent  and  relevant  experience 
in  the  Jesuit  Catholic  environment  are  required. 
C.P.E.  preferred.  Applications  are  due  by  Jan. 
31,  2007.  Apply  online  at:  http://care- 
ers.creighton.edu,  or  mail  your  resume  with  a 
letter  of  interest  to:  Fred  Salzinger,  Associate 
Vice  President  for  Health  Sciences,  Creighton 
University,  2500  California  Plaza,  Omaha,  NE 
68178;  Ph:  (402)  280-1821;  e-mail: 

salzin@creighton.edu  with  any  questions. 
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EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Nonprofit,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Central  American  Ministries.  Some 
Spanish,  3 to  5 years  experience.  E-mail:  bpel- 
cin@camon-line.org;  Web  site:  www.camon- 
line.org. 

IMMACULATA  UNIVERSITY  seeks  applications  for 
a Roman  Catholic  priest  to  serve  as  a CHAP- 
LAIN AND  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF 
CAMPUS  MINISTRY,  charged  with  ministering 
to  and  assisting  members  of  the  university  com- 
munity in  their  spiritual  needs  and  growth.  The 
Chaplain  works  in  collaboration  with  other  cam- 
pus ministry  staff  to  foster  and  enrich  the  spiritu- 
al life  of  the  community.  Responsibilities  include: 
providing  for  the  sacramental/liturgical  life  of  the 
community;  offering  pastoral  counseling  and/or 
spiritual  direction;  offering  religious  instruction 


and  preparation  for  the  sacraments;  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  university-wide  events,  ceremonies 
and  occasions  for  reflection  and  action.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  will  possess  a master  of  divinity 
or  equivalent  degree,  significant  experience  in  a 
campus  religious  life  and  familiarity  with  the 
higher  education  environment  and  the  develop- 
mental issues  of  young  adults.  Letter  of  applica- 
tion with  resume  and  contact  information  for 
three  references  may  be  sent  to:  Chaplain  Search 
Committee,  Immaculata  University,  1145  King 
Road,  PO  Box  665,  Immaculata,  PA  19345;  Web 
site:  www.immaculata.edu.  E.O.E. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists  and 
preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 


Letters 


Avoid  Racism 

Thanks  to  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J., 
for  the  interview  with  James  Cone, 
“Theologians  and  White  Supremacy” 
(11/20). 

I am  a member  of  a Dismantling 
Racism  team  in  the  greater  Philadelphia 
area,  and  one  of  the  few  Catholic  mem- 
bers. Our  focus  is  primarily  on  racism 
as  it  survives  today  within  the  Christian 
churches. 

So  I was  pleased  that  America  used 
the  interview  as  a cover  story.  Usually 
Catholic  publications  feature  stories 
about  racism  only  on  special  occasions, 
as  in  February  for  Black  History 
Month.  But  as  the  interview  indicates, 
this  is  an  ongoing,  serious  moral  issue 
and  an  area  where  the  Christian  church- 
es have  been  very  remiss.  Many 
Christians  seem  to  avoid  racism  on  a 
personal  level,  but  seem  oblivious  to  its 
deeper  systemic  life,  which  affects  so 
many  of  our  structures  and  institutions, 
including  Catholic  theology  and  the 
church  itself. 

Jim  Ratigan 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Full  Argument  Needed 

The  recognition  that  there  are  “thought- 
ful and  sympathetic  people”  on  both  sides 
of  the  debate  over  medical  research  and 
the  beginnings  of  human  life  was  satisfy- 
ing to  read  (“The  Stem  Cell  Debate,”  by 
John  W.  Donohue,  S.J.,  11/13).  One  can 
hardly  praise  enough  the  church’s  advo- 
cacy of  the  universal  sacredness  of  human 
life.  In  all  the  recent  discussion  of  which  I 
am  aware,  however,  the  belief  that 
human  lives  begin  at  conception  is  simply 
asserted  or  taken  as  a given.  It  would  be 
of  great  service  to  many  of  us  if  the 
church’s  formal  reasons  for  believing  that 
human  lives  begin  at  conception  were 
represented  in  some  fullness. 

John  D.  Ryan 
Port  Jefferson,  N.Y. 

Voices  for  Moderation 

Bob  Casey’s  convincing  victory  in 
Pennsylvania  over  Rick  Santorum  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  suggests  that  Catholic  voters, 
no  less  than  others,  chose  a centrist  can- 
didate’s moderate,  pragmatic  positions 
and  rejected  extreme  stands  on  the  war, 
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immigration,  social  security,  tax  breaks, 
death  penalty,  family  planning  and  lob- 
bying reform.  Catholics  did  not  vote  as 
a bloc,  yet  a significant  majority  of  them 
pulled  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
mainstream  middle  (Signs  of  the  Times, 
12/4). 

A new  modus  operandi  will  be  possi- 
ble: seeking  bipartisan  consensus  on 
many  issues,  listening  to  those  not  in 
total  agreement  on  some  issues,  looking 
for  common  ground  and  accepting  pos- 
sible outcomes  when  holding  out  for 
ideal  ones  is  futile. 

On  a few  issues,  having  failed  to  win 
over  the  majority  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, Catholics  will  have  to  accept  their 
defeat  in  the  democratic  process  and 
refocus  their  efforts  to  persuade  their 
own  and  others  by  education  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  abortion,  by  supporting  such 
remedial  measures  as  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  and  better  child  care 
and  family  health  provisions  that  would 
make  less  likely  a woman’s  choosing  to 
abort. 

Looking  ahead  to  ’08,  Catholic 
voices  for  moderation  will,  I think,  join 
other  centrists  in  favoring  candidates 
who  see  in  the  common  good  a vision 
that  can  unite  the  country. 

Frank  McGinty 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 


Really  Asking 

Thank  you  for  Mary  Fontana’s  “Rotten 
Fruit — Lessons  in  Redemption” 

(10/16).  In  the  last  paragraph,  she  men- 
tioned two  lessons  to  be  learned  “from 
the  overlooked,  the  banged-up,  the 
bruised.”  One  was  just  how  bad  things 
could  get;  the  other  was  how  much 
could  be  salvaged.  Her  words  made  me 
reflect  deeply,  and  perhaps  she  could 
have  mentioned  that  the  character,  Elsa, 
also  represented  many  homeless  and 
poor  people  on  the  streets  and  the 
unorthodox  ways  by  which  they  call  for 
help.  Elsa  seemingly  irritated  Mary  with 
her  persistent,  insignificant  questions, 
but  she  was  probably  trying  to  see  if 
Mary  would  take  time  to  listen  before 
sharing  with  her  the  crisis  in  her  fife. 
The  article  reminded  me  to  stop  to  lis- 
ten to  what  others  are  really  asking. 
Thank  you  for  the  reminder. 

Katherine  Soh 

Savannah,  Ga. 
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even  clearer.” 
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The  Word 


Joy  in  the  Lord 

Third  Sunday  of  Advent  (C),  Dec.  17,  2006 

Readings:  Zeph  3:14-18;  Isa  12:2-6;  Phil  4:4-7;  Luke  3:10-18 
“Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always.  I shall  say  it  again:  rejoice /”  (Phil  4:4) 


WHAT  MAKES  YOU  happy? 

Where  do  you  find  your 
joy?  In  what  do  you 
rejoice?  These  are  serious 
questions,  and  for  many  people  today 
they  are  not  easy  to  answer.  Much  in  our 
culture  promises  joy  but  fails  to  deliver. 
According  to  the  Bible,  the  origin  and 
object  of  true  joy  is  God. 

The  Third  Sunday  of  Advent  is  tra- 
ditionally known  as  Gaudete  Sunday, 
from  gaudeo,  one  of  the  Latin  words  for 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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“rejoice.”  The  title  comes  from 
the  first  word  in  today’s  reading  from 
Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Philippians, 
“Rejoice  {gaudete ) in  the  Lord  always.” 

In  the  Old  Testament  reading  for 
Gaudete  Sunday,  the  prophet 
Zephaniah  (seventh  century  B.C.)  pro- 
claims that  God  will  show  mercy  to  the 
faithful  among  his  people  and  deliver 
them  from  the  day  of  judgment  and 
doom.  He  urges  these  people  to  shout 
for  joy  and  to  sing  joyfully  in  response. 
The  reason  for  their  joy  is  that  “the 
King  of  Israel,  the  Lord,  is  in  your 
midst.” 

Today’s  responsorial  “psalm”  is  in 
fact  a song  of  thanksgiving  taken  from 
Isaiah  12.  Here  the  prophet  bears  wit- 
ness that  God  is  his  savior,  that  his 
courage  and  strength  come  from  the 
Lord  and  that  therefore  he  is  confident 
and  unafraid.  The  focus  of  his  joy  is  the 
presence  of  “the  Holy  One  of  Israel”  at 
Mount  Zion.  Both  Zephaniah  and  Isaiah 
proclaim  that  the  real  reason  for  joy  is 
their  experience  of  God’s  presence  in 
the  midst  of  God’s  people. 

Today’s  New  Testament  readings 
look  to  even  greater  occasions  of  joy  in 
connection  with  the  various  comings  (or 
advents)  of  Christ.  In  Luke  3,  John  the 
Baptist  points  forward  to  Jesus’  coming 
on  the  public  stage  as  the  one  mightier 
than  he  is,  as  the  one  who  will  bring  a 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  will 
represent  a new  phase  in  the  full  coming 
of  God’s  kingdom.  In  Philippians  3, 
Paul  urges  joy  at  the  first  coming  of 
Christ  (“rejoice  in  the  Lord  always”)  and 
looks  forward  with  joy  to  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  (“the  Lord  is  near”). 


Here  the  origin  and  object  of  joy  are 
found  in  God’s  action  for  us  through 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God. 

Joy  is  an  emotion  evoked  by  good 
fortune,  success  or  well  being.  But  emo- 
tions need  direction  and  follow- 
through,  if  they  are  not  to  pass  as  quick- 
ly as  they  come.  Today’s  New 
Testament  readings  remind  us  that  the 
joy  evoked  by  God’s  presence  in  Christ 
demands  a response.  In  the  reading  from 
Luke,  John  the  Baptist  urges  various 
groups  to  put  their  joy  at  the  coming 
kingdom  of  God  into  practice  by  shar- 
ing their  possessions  with  others  (the 
crowds)  and  by  treating  people  fairly 
and  honestly  (tax  collectors  and  sol- 
diers). Paul  urges  his  beloved 
Philippians  to  give  thanks  to  God,  to  ^ 
offer  prayers  and  petitions  to  God  and  § 
to  find  their  peace  and  confidence  in  □ 
God.  He  reminds  them  that  God’s  > 
peace,  which  surpasses  human  under-  £ 
standing,  will  guard  their  hearts  and 
minds  in  Christ  Jesus. 


Praying  with  Scripture 

• What  makes  you  happy?  Where  do 
you  find  joy?  In  what  do  you  rejoice? 

• Can  you  recall  an  experience  of 
God’s  presence  that  made  you  espe- 
cially joyful? 

• How  does  the  joy  that  you  experi- 
ence as  a person  of  faith  manifest 
itself  in  how  you  live  and  interact  with 
other  persons  and  with  God? 
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Fidelity  to  God 


Readings:  Mic  5:1-4;  Ps  80:2-3, 15-16,  18-19;  Heb  10:5-10;  Luke  1:39-45 
“Blessed  are  you  who  believed  that  what  was  spoken  to  you  by  the  Lord  would  be 
fulfilled ” (Luke  1:45) 


Fourth  Sunday  of  Advent  (C),  Dec.  24,  2006 


Fidelity  involves  belief  in 
something  and  trust  in  someone. 
Many  people  today  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  be  faithful  to  anyone  or 
anything.  One  cannot  be  faithful  in  a 
moral  and  personal  vacuum.  Those  who 
live  for  the  moment  cannot  understand 
the  biblical  concept  of  fidelity,  which  is 
first  and  foremost  fidelity  to  God  and 
God’s  word. 

Fidelity  involves  living  out  of  a great 
narrative  and  being  part  of  a great  tradi- 
tion. That  narrative  is  the  history  of  our 
salvation  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  tradition  is  what  stretches  from 
the  Scriptures  to  the  present.  In  them  we 
have  many  examples  of  God’s  fidelity  to  his 
people  and  of  men  and  women  who  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  faithful  to  God. 

The  Old  Testament  reading  for  the 
Fourth  Sunday  of  Advent  is  from  Micah,  a 
contemporary  of  Isaiah  (late  eighth  to  early 
seventh  century  B.C.).  Micah  presents 
God’s  promise  of  a descendant  of  David 
(to  be  bom  in  the  area  of  Bethlehem),  who 


would  shepherd  his  people  and  whose 
greatness  would  reach  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  From  earliest  times  (see  Matt  2:6) 
Christians  have  believed  that  this  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  Psalm  80  echoes 
God’s  promise  of  a shepherd-king  like 
David  and  prays  that  God’s  help  will  be 
with  “the  man  of  your  right  hand.”  In  the 
Bible,  fidelity  is  a two-way  street.  The  bib- 
lical writers  do  not  hesitate  to  hold  God 
accountable  for  carrying  out  his  promises. 

In  the  reading  from  Hebrews  10  the 
author  places  the  words  of  Psalm  40:5-7  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  “when  he  came  into 
the  world”  (incarnation)  as  a statement  of 
his  vocation  and  of  the  superiority  of  his 
sacrifice  (death  on  the  cross)  over  those 
offered  under  the  Law  of  Moses.  Jesus’ 
fidelity  to  his  heavenly  Father  is  expressed 
by  attributing  to  him  the  words  of  Psalm 
40,  “Behold,  I come  to  do  your  will.” 

Luke,  who  is  fond  of  personal  exam- 
ples, portrays  Mary,  one  of  the  great 
Advent  figures,  as  a model  of  fidelity  to 
God  and  to  God’s  word.  Today’s  selection 


narrates  the  episode  of  the  Visitation. 
Mary,  having  responded  positively  to 
God’s  call  for  her  to  become  the  mother 
of  the  Messiah,  visits  her  cousin  Elizabeth, 
who  is  soon  to  be  the  mother  of  John  the 
Baptist.  While  acknowledging  the  superi- 
or status  of  Mary’s  son  and  of  Mary  herself 
as  the  “mother  of  my  Lord,”  Elizabeth 
characterizes  Mary’s  greatness  in  terms  of 
her  fidelity:  “Blessed  are  you  who  believed 
that  what  was  spoken  to  you  by  the  Lord 
would  be  fulfilled.” 

The  origin  of  Mary’s  fidelity  was 
God’s  word  that  she  would  become 
mother  of  the  Messiah.  Mary  trusted 
that  the  God  of  Israel  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  carry  out  her  commission 
and  through  her  Son  to  be  a pivotal 
instrument  in  God’s  plan  for  a new  and 
better  relationship  with  humankind. 
Mary  was  faithful  to  someone  (God)  and 
to  something  (God’s  word).  For  that  she 
is  rightly  called  “blessed.” 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• To  whom  and  to  what  do  you  try  to 
be  especially  faithful?  Why?  Do  you 
succeed? 

• By  what  right  do  Christians  interpret 
Old  Testament  prophecies  about  the 
Messiah  as  fulfilled  in  Jesus? 

• Imagine  yourself  in  Mary’s  place 
throughout  Luke’s  infancy  narrative. 

How  might  you  have  reacted  at  vari- 
ous points? 


Do  You  Get 
'The  Word'  Too  Late? 

Sometimes,  for  reasons  beyond  our  control, 
your  magazine  arrives  too  late  for  you  to  read 
" The  Word"  before  Mass  on  Sunday. 

You  can  now  find  it  online  at 
www.americamagazine.org, 
where  you  can  read  it  on  screen  or  print 
it  out  using  our  "Print  Friendly"  icon. 
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Getting  Catholic 
Schools  Off  the  Dole 
Vincent  Gragnani 

Zambia  and  the  Millennium 
Development  Goals 
George  M.  Anderson 


YNAME  IS  Michael  Juarez,  and  I 
am  a junior  at  St.  Raymond’s 
School  for  Boys,”  said  the  slen- 
der young  African  American. 
He  was  standing  on  the  stage  of  the  vast  ball- 
room of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  mid- 
Manhattan.  “I  want  to  take  this  occasion,”  he 
went  on,  “to  personally  thank  the  Inner-City 
Scholarship  Fund  for  providing  me  with  an 
amazing  educational  opportunity  over  the  past 
three  years.”  The  many  people  gathered  there 
that  evening,  including  Cardinal  Edward  Egan, 
archbishop  of  New  York,  listened  intently.  I 
did  too.  The  occasion  was  the  fund’s  annual 
award  dinner — a jusdy  celebratory  occasion 
that  underscored  the  achievements  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York’s  inner-city  scholar- 
ship fund. 

As  Michael  pointed  out,  the  fund  does 
indeed  provide  “an  amazing  educational 
opportunity.”  And  he  is  just  one  of  44,000 
students  who  benefit  from  it.  Like  him,  half 
are  from  single-parent  households,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  live  in  families  with 
incomes  at  or 
below  the  federal 
poverty  level  as 
defined  by  the 
National  School 
Lunch  Program.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
scholarship  beneficiaries  go  on  to  college. 

Now  a new  facet  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  fund  has  been  initiated:  the  Cardinal’s 
Scholarship  Program,  which  helped  enroll 
2,000  new  students  in  elementary  schools 
this  past  fall.  Sitting  next  to  me  at  dinner 
was  the  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  that 
has  already  benefited  from  it,  Sr.  Patrice 
Owens.  A member  of  the  Sisters  of 
Christian  Charity  who  is  principal  at 
Immaculate  Conception  School  in  the 
Bronx,  she  said  that  through  the  new  pro- 
gram over  three  dozen  of  the  students  at  her 
school  were  there  who  “wouldn’t  otherwise 
have  the  chance  to  enroll.”  In  all,  88  receive 
various  forms  of  scholarship  aid. 

But  what  happens,  I asked,  for  those 
without  scholarship  aid  whose  families  can- 
not keep  up  with  the  tuition  because  of 
unexpected  events,  like  job  loss?  “We 
wouldn’t  let  a child  go,  even  if  it  meant  a 
deficit  for  us  at  the  end  of  the  year,”  Sister 
Patrice  said.  “We  ask  the  parent  to  pay 
what’s  possible,  and  sometimes  we  can  find  a 
sponsor  for  the  rest.”  But  even  then,  “we’d 
take  the  hit,”  she  added,  referring  to  uncol- 
lected tuition,  rather  than  see  a child  leave. 

Immaculate  Conception  is  in  one  of  the 
poorest  congressional  districts  in  the  coun- 
try. A week  after  the  award  dinner,  I visited 
Sister  Patrice  at  her  school  and  after  a con- 
versation in  her  office  she  gave  me  a tour. 


Not  all  those  I saw  in  classrooms  were 
scholarship  recipients,  but  all  were  profiting 
from  a high-quality  educational  experience 
in  a caring,  faith-based  environment.  The 
racial  diversity  was  striking.  A little  under 
two-thirds  of  those  I saw  are  Hispanic,  about 
a third  black  and  the  rest  a mixture  that 
includes  Asians.  It  was  apparent  at  each  stop 
that  this  was  a productive  learning  environ- 
ment. In  the  computer  lab,  with  its  row 
upon  row  of  computers,  the  teacher,  Mr. 
Dabe  James,  held  firm  but  supportive  sway 
over  the  30  seventh-grade  students  seated  at 
their  individual  computers.  As  Sister  Patrice 
and  I spoke  with  him,  we  heard  their  enthu- 
siastic chatter  in  the  background  as  they 
helped  one  another  with  their  assignment. 
Only  once  did  the  teacher,  Mr.  James,  have 
to  raise  his  voice  and  say,  “Too  loud,  too 
loud!”  He  was  quickly  able  to  obtain  not 
only  their  attention,  but  also  an  affectionate 
respect — a circumstance  evident  in  the  other 
classrooms  we  visited  as  well. 

The  brick  building  itself — part  of  a mas- 
sive complex  that 
includes  the 
adjoining  church 
and  convent — is 
80  years  old,  and 
walking  through  its  halls  one  could  feel  the 
advantages  of  those  high  ceilings  and  large 
windows,  which  give  a sense  of  light  and 
space.  Sister  Owens  observed,  moreover, 
that  the  complex  lends  a sense  of  stability  to 
the  neighborhood.  Nor  is  its  use  confined  to 
school-day  activities.  “We’re  not  just  about 
educating  children,  we  serve  the  community 
too,”  she  noted,  going  on  to  list  the  numer- 
ous evening  and  weekend  activities  that  take 
place.  On  Friday  evenings,  for  example, 
space  is  set  aside  as  a shelter  for  homeless 
women  through  a program  involving  area 
parishes  that  provide  shelter  on  the  other 
nights. 

Sister  Patrice’s  long  days  include  han- 
dling emergencies  of  all  kinds,  no  matter 
what  the  hour.  I left  her  in  conversation 
with  a Con  Edison  worker  who  was  repair- 
ing a power  outage  that  had  kept  her  up  half 
the  night  a few  days  before.  I then  walked  to 
nearby  Cortland  Avenue,  known  as  a heavy 
drug  area,  before  taking  the  subway  back  to 
America  House.  It  was  the  feast  of  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe,  a sign  of  hope  for  the  poor  of 
the  neighborhood.  Returning  to  America 
House,  I could  not  help  but  reflect  with  a 
certain  wonder  at  the  high  quality  of  educa- 
tion provided  in  schools  like  hers  to  thou- 
sands of  children  from  low-income  house- 
holds in  general,  and  by  the  Inner-City 
Scholarship  Program  in  particular. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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Editorial 


A More  Excellent  Way 


As  A cardinal,  Joseph  Ratzinger  made  clear 
his  desire  for  the  church  to  find  a way  to 
convey  to  the  world  the  joy  at  the  heart  of 
the  Gospel.  Now  as  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  he 
has,  with  his  first  encyclical,  Dens  Caritas  Est 
(God  Is  Lave),  taken  a decisive  step  in  that  direction.  What  is 
fresh  about  the  letter  is  his  topic — love.  Most  important  is 
his  vision  of  charity  as  belonging  to  the  substance  of  the 
church’s  life.  It  is  a rebuff  to  those  who  would  associate  “the 
name  of  God”  with  “vengeance  or  duty  of  hatred”  and  to 
critics  who  regard  all  religion  as  a public  threat.  For  those 
who  have  doubted  Pope  Benedict’s  commitment  to  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  Dens  Caritas  Est  should  help 
assuage  their  concern,  but  it  may  disappoint  others  who 
have  yearned  for  a programmatic  statement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  pontificate. 

Refreshing,  too,  is  the  fact  that  by  and  large  the  letter’s 
content  is  not  the  pope’s  personal  theological  view.  It  is 
rather  a synthesis  of  the  contemporary  church’s  theology  of 
love.  This  is  a practice  in  keeping  with  an  older  use  of  mag- 
isterial authority.  One  finds  echoes  of  John  Burnaby  on 
Augustine’s  theology  of  charity,  of  the  Catholic  respondents 
to  the  critique  of  the  erotic  element  in  Catholic  views  by  the 
Lutheran  Anders  Nygren,  of  Gerard  Gilleman  on  the  pri- 
macy of  charity  in  moral  theology,  of  Karl  Rahner  on  the 
unity  of  the  love  of  God  and  neighbor  and  of  Paul  VI  on 
universal  charity,  as  well  as  of  Cardinal  Ratzinger’s  own  crit- 
icisms of  liberation  theology.  Furthermore,  the  effort  to 
reform  moral  theology  by  the  fight  of  Scripture,  to  which 
Vatican  II  aspired,  appears  to  have  been  resumed. 

The  encyclical  does  not  lack  for  prophetic  sting:  on 
drugs  and  the  culture  of  death,  loveless  sex,  materialism 
and  religious  hatred.  But  on  the  whole,  Benedict’s  accent  is 
on  the  positive  Christian  vision:  “Love  of  neighbor  is  a 
path  that  leads  to  encounter  with  God,  and  closing  our 
eyes  to  the  neighbor  also  blinds  us  to  God.”  Some  early 
interpretations  have  stressed  the  discontinuities  between 
natural  human  loves  (eros  and  philia)  and  self-giving 
Christian  love  (agape)-,  but  Pope  Benedict,  like  St. 
Augustine  before  him,  sees  them  all  as  part  of  one  divine 
plan,  and  he  regards  erotic  love  and  the  love  of  friendship 
.is  sinful  only  when  they  are  not  acted  upon  in  fight  of  the 
larger,  divinely  ordered  dynamic.  The  pope’s  allusion  to 


The  Divine  Comedy  in  his  own  preview  of  the  letter  is  key 
here.  For  it  was  Dante’s  romantic  love  for  Beatrice  that  led 
him  to  “the  Love  that  moves  the  sun  and  the  other  stars.” 

As  they  face  other  legitimate  claims,  charitable  workers 
must  make  their  first  concern  the  neighbor  in  need.  While 
affirming  the  need  for  professional  skill  on  the  part  of 
charitable  workers,  for  example,  the  letter  steers  a path 
between  secularized  philanthropy  and  the  misuse  of  charity 
to  proselytize  beneficiaries.  In  Catholic  charities  the  very 
act  of  service  is  regarded  as  a work  of  evangelization.  The 
letter  also  makes  a familiar  and  necessary  distinction 
between  the  charitable  work  of  the  church  and  that  of  par- 
tisan, ideological  movements.  It  affirms  that  justice  is  pri- 
marily the  work  of  the  state. 

with  respect  to  justice,  the  church’s  role  is  that  of  teacher 
and  critic.  It  hands  on  its  social  doctrine,  guides  con- 
sciences and  helps  identify  the  goals  of  authentic  justice  in 
society.  “The  church  is  duty-bound  to  offer,  through  the 
purification  of  reason  and  through  ethical  formation,  her 
own  specific  contributions  towards  understanding  the 
requirements  of  justice  and  achieving  them  politically,” 
Pope  Benedict  writes.  While  not  replacing  the  state,  “she 
cannot  and  must  not  remain  on  the  sidelines  in  the  fight 
for  justice.” 

God  Is  Love  does  not  connect  love  and  justice  as  close- 
ly as  Vatican  II,  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Pope  John  Paul  II  all 
did;  but  the  distinctions  it  makes  between  love  and  justice 
and  church  and  state  come  as  helpful  cautions  for  all  sides 
about  meddling  in  politics  in  the  name  of  the  church.  It 
would  be  a disservice  to  the  poor  and  oppressed,  howev- 
er, if  some  were  to  employ  those  warnings  to  weaken  the 
church’s  public  advocacy  on  their  behalf.  Catechists  have 
been  killed  for  sharing  the  church’s  teaching  on  human 
dignity,  and  aid  workers  harassed  and  deported  for 
befriending  the  poor.  In  a sinful  and  unjust  world,  advo- 
cacy for  justice,  based  on  the  church’s  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed — by  the  Holy  See, 
by  bishops’  conferences,  Caritas  Internationalis,  religious 
orders  and  Catholic  human  rights  organizations — is 
essential  to  the  ministry  of  charity.  Such  witness  also 
belongs  to  the  “more  excellent  way”  (1  Cor  12:31)  that  is 
Christian  love. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Ugandan  Archbishop  Makes  Plea  to  U.N. 


A Sudanese  refugee  boy  puts  his  hand  out  for  candy  during  a celebration  of  World  Refugee  Day  at  a 
camp  in  northwest  Uganda  on  June  20,  2005. 


Archbishop  John  Baptist  Odama  of  Gulu, 
Uganda,  presented  a statement  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  on  Jan. 
24  asking  that  the  United  Nations  take 
action  to  alleviate  the  humanitarian  crisis 
in  northern  Uganda.  Specifically  he  asked 
that  the  United  Nations  bring  the  war- 
ring factions  into  dialogue,  serve  as  a 
mediator  to  bring  about  a lasting  cease- 
fire, monitor  claims  of  human  rights  vio- 
lations and  oversee  the  reconciliation 
process  and  steps  toward  keeping  peace. 
In  the  past  20  years,  there  have  been 

200,000  casualties  in  the  conflict,  and  the 
populations  of  entire  districts  have 
become  internally  displaced  persons, 


forced  to  relocate  to  camps. 

Since  2002,  children  in  the  camps  trek 
every  night  to  bigger  towns  to  sleep  in 
relative  safety  there.  It  is  estimated  that 

40.000  children  make  the  trip  every  night 
and  morning.  Children  are  the  primary 
target  of  the  Lord’s  Resistance  Army,  an 
outlaw  group  that  has  abducted  nearly 

30.000  people,  mostly  children,  forced 
them  into  combat  training  and  made 
them  fight  in  the  rebel  army’s  ranks. 
Some  have  escaped,  but  others  are  pre- 
sumed dead  or  still  held  captive.  As  the 
war'drags  on,  people  living  in  these  areas 
are  experiencing  a complete  breakdown 
of  societal  and  economic  structures. 


‘On  Eagle’s  Wings’  Tops 
Liturgical  Music  Survey 

“On  Eagle’s  Wings,”  the  musical 
reworking  of  the  91st  Psalm  by  the 
Rev.  Michael  Joncas,  topped  all  other 
songs  in  an  online  poll  asking  which 
liturgical  song  most  fostered  and  nour- 
ished the  respondent’s  life.  Two  songs 
made  popular  by  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits, 
“Here  I Am,  Lord”  and  “Be  Not 
Afraid,”  came  in  second  and  third,  fol- 
lowed by  “You  Are  Mine,”  by  David 
Haas.  The  online  poll  was  sponsored 


by  the  National  Association  of  Pastoral 
Musicians.  The  poll  was  featured  last 
year  in  an  issue  of  its  membership 
magazine,  Pastoral  Music,  and 
announcements  about  the  poll  were 
distributed  to  diocesan  newspapers  in 
an  effort  to  get  the  input  of  “rank-and- 
file  Catholics,”  said  J.  Michael 
McMahon,  the  association’s  president. 
In  the  poll,  respondents  could  vote  for 
only  one  song.  No  songs  were  listed  on 
the  association’s  Web  site  as  sugges- 
tions. About  3,000  people  took  part  in 
the  poll. 


Catholic  Aid  Not  Primarily 
for  Material  Need 

Catholic  charitable  activity  is  not  primar- 
ily a response  to  material  needs,  but  a 
response  to  God’s  love,  three  Vatican 
officials  said.  The  three  officials  present- 
ed Pope  Benedict  XVI’s  encyclical,  Dens 
Caritas  Est  ( God  Is  Love),  at  a Vatican 
press  conference  on  Jan.  25.  Archbishop 
Paul  Cordes,  president  of  the  Pontifical 
Council  Cor  Unum,  the  Vatican’s  agen- 
cy to  promote  charitable  activities,  said 
work  on  a letter  explaining  the  theologi- 
cal basis  of  Catholic  charitable  activity 
already  had  begun  under  Pope  John  Paul 
II,  “and  I cannot  deny  my  joy  that  Pope 
Benedict  has  made  it  his  own.”  Under 
Archbishop  Cordes’s  leadership,  Cor 
Unum  has  been  working  for  years  on 
strategies  to  strengthen  the  Catholic 
identity  of  Catholic-sponsored  develop- 
ment and  relief  agencies.  Although  the 
archbishop  spoke  about  the  risk  of  secu- 
larization faced  even  by  Catholic  aid 
agencies,  he  and  Cardinal  Renato 
Martino,  president  of  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Justice  and  Peace,  and 
Archbishop  William  J.  Levada,  prefect  of 
the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  also  spoke  about  the  need  to  work 
with  governments  and  private  institu- 
tions to  meet  people’s  needs. 


Hamas  Victory  Worries 
Holy  Land  Christians 

The  victory  of  the  militant  Islamic  group 
Hamas  in  Palestinian  elections  has  wor- 
ried the  Christian  community  in  the  Holy 
Land,  said  Pierbattista  Pizzaballa,  O.F.M., 
head  of  the  Franciscan  Custody  of  the 
Holy  Land.  He  said  the  Hamas  move- 
ment’s willingness  to  use  terrorism  for 
political  ends  was  one  of  its  most  trou- 
bling elements  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  governing  would  prove  to  be  a mod- 
erating experience  for  Hamas  leaders, 
who  will  now  have  to  learn  the  art  of 
compromise.  Father  Pizzaballa  spoke  at  a 
press  conference  in  Rome  on  Jan.  27,  two 
days  after  Hamas  swept  to  a surprising 
parliamentary  victory  over  the  secular 
Fatah  Party,  which  had  controlled  the 
Palestinian  Authority.  Father  Pizzaballa 
said  church  leaders  in  the  region  were 
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generally  suspending  judgment  until  they 
learned  details  of  Hamas’s  governing  pro- 
gram and  heard  the  tone  of  its  statements. 
“There  are  no  reasons  to  be  afraid,  but 
there  are  reasons  to  be  worried,”  Father 
Pizzaballa  said. 

Iraq  Militants  Put  Bombs 
Near  Christian  Sites 

Unidentified  militants  planted  explosives 
near  several  Christian  churches  and  the 
Vatican  Embassy  in  Iraq,  causing  few 
casualties  but  triggering  fresh  fears  among 
the  minority  Christian  population.  The 
near-simultaneous  attacks  on  Jan.  29  in 
Baghdad  and  Kirkuk,  a northern  Iraqi  city, 
were  launched  just  as  some  Sunday  after- 
noon services  had  ended.  A blast  targeting 
a Chaldean  Catholic  church  in  Kirkuk  left 
one  parishioner  and  two  passersby  dead 
and  one  person  injured.  Chaldean 
Patriarch  Emmanuel-Karim  Delly  of 
Baghdad  told  Catholic  News  Service,  “We 
thank  God  there  was  very  little  damage” 
and  so  few  victims.  In  a phone  interview 
from  Baghdad  on  Jan.  30,  the  Catholic 
patriarch  said  the  attacks  would  affect  not 
only  Christians  but  “all  Iraqis,  all  good 
Iraqis,  because  they  are  sorry  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  we  hope  it  will  not  happen 


again.”  In  Baghdad  a wall  in  front  of  the 
Vatican  Embassy  suffered  some  damage 
after  a bomb  was  detonated  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street. 

Rebuilding  Human  Values 
Key  Challenge  for  Cuba 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Cuba  faces  the 
challenge  of  rebuilding  human  values  in 
a society  that  is  falling  apart  economi- 
cally and  ethically,  said  Msgr.  Jose 
Perez  Riera,  associate  general  secretary 
of  the  Cuban  bishops’  conference.  After 
more  than  four  decades  of  Communist 
rule,  people  have  lost  respect  for  telling 
the  truth,  for  personal  responsibility 
and  for  their  human  feelings,  he  said. 
The  government,  instead  of  helping 
people  achieve  the  material  means  to 
live  in  dignity,  “proposes  living  in  sacri- 
fice,” said  Monsignor  Perez  in  a speech 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  23.  The 
church  official  said  it  was  impossible  to 
predict  what  will  happen  in  Cuba  after 
the  death  of  79-year-old  President  Fidel 
Castro,  who  has  led  the  country  since 
his  successful  revolution  in  1959.  “It  is 
difficult  to  see  right  now  how  changes 
will  take  place,  but  change  will  happen,” 
he  said. 


Iraqi  firemen  hose  down  a burning  car  outside  a Catholic  church  in  Baghdad  following  a bombing 
attack  on  Jan.  29.  Police  reported  no  casualties  in  that  attack,  but  bombings  outside  two  Christian 
churches  in  Kirkuk,  about  150  miles  north  of  the  capital  city,  killed  at  least  four  people. 


Congregations  of  Sisters 
to  Be  Reconfigured 

Seven  U.S.  congregations  of  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  announced  on  Jan.  23  that 
they  plan  to  reconfigure  themselves  into 
a single  new  congregation  in  April 
2007.  The  communities  that  will  form 
the  new  Congregation  of  St.  Joseph 
currently  have  89 1 vowed  religious  and 
548  nonvowed  men  and  women  associ- 
ates. Sister  Marianne  Race,  president  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  La  Grange, 
111.,  said,  “The  decision  to  form  a new 
congregation  grew  out  of  our  seven 
congregations’  common  origin,  her- 
itage, charism  and  mission  from  the 
original  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  who  were 
founded  more  than  350  years  ago  in 
LePuy,  France.”  Besides  the  La  Grange 
congregation,  with  92  members,  the 
other  congregations  involved  are: 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cleveland  (123); 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Nazareth,  Mich. 
(257);  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Tipton, 
Ind.  (38);  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Wheeling,  W.Va.  (83);  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Wichita,  Kan.  (157);  and 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Medaille,  based 
in  Cincinnati  (141). 


Tribunals  Must  Act 
Quickly,  Follow  Law 

For  the  good  of  individuals  and  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a whole,  marriage 
tribunals  must  act  as  quickly  as  possible 
while  fully  following  church  law,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  said.  “For  more  than  a 
few  of  the  faithful,”  he  said,  “ecclesiasti- 
cal sentences  in  this  area,  in  fact,  have 
an  impact  on  the  possibility  or  not  of 
receiving  Communion.”  Pope  Benedict 
met  on  Jan.  28  with  members  of  the 
Roman  Rota,  a church  court  that  deals 
mainly  with  marriage  cases.  A tribunal 
declaration  that  a marriage  was  invalid 
would  allow  a divorced  and  civilly 
remarried  couple  to  have  their  union 
recognized  by  the  church  and,  there- 
fore, to  receive  Communion.  Pope 
Benedict  said  the  reason  why  so  many 
bishops  at  the  October  synod  on  the 
Eucharist  raised  questions  about  tri- 
bunals and  annulment  procedures  was 
precisely  because  receiving  the 
Eucharist  is  so  important. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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With  ecology,  the  best  way  to  go  is  organic:  start  from  the  ground  up. 


Where  Are  the  Catholic 
Environmentalists  ? 

- BY  JEFFREY  J.  GUHIN  - 


The  sister  was  wrong,  i thought.  Elizabeth  Johnson,  C.S.J.,  a the- § 
ologian  and  professor  at  Fordham  University  in  New  York,  was  talking  § 
to  Catholic  school  teachers  about  ways  to  integrate  environmental  con-  “ 
cems  into  classroom  lessons.  Personally,  I considered  environmental  ? 
concern  a “white  privilege.”  I did  not  have  time  to  teach  it  to  my  inner-  £ 
city  students.  Sister  Johnson  argued  that  social  justice  and  environmental  activism  are  ° 
necessarily  linked  and  gave  examples  of  ways  to  integrate  ecology  into  an  inner-city  l 

JEFFREY  J.  GUHIN,  an  associate  editor  at  BustedHalo.com,  teaches  English  at  St.  Joseph 
High  School  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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school’s  daily  life.  It  was  intriguing,  but  I didn’t  quite  buy  it. 

I do  not  think  I was  alone  in  downplaying  the  environ- 
ment. While  a recent  Gallup  poll  indicates  that  over  half  of 
all  Americans  believe  environmental  quality  in  this  country 
is  getting  worse  and  that  our  leaders  are  not  doing  enough 
about  it,  I did  not  see  the  same  level  of  concern  reflected  in 
my  experience  as  an  American  Catholic.  I have  never  heard 
a homily  about  ecology,  although  in  various  parishes  I have 
heard  dozens  about  abortion  or  the  war.  I receive  countless 
direct  mailings  from  Catholic  organizations,  but  I do  not 
recall  ever  receiving  one  about  the  environment.  There  are 


many  books  that  discuss  religion  and  environmental  aware- 
ness. But  where  is  the  action? 

The  action,  I am  learning,  is  not  national,  and  it  often  is 
not  issue-driven — at  least  not  in  the  traditional  sense  of 
pushing  a few  important  measures  through  Congress.  Sure, 
there  are  Catholic  environmental  public  policy  recommen- 
dations, and  yes,  there  are  Catholic  environmental  groups. 
But  the  really  exciting  work  in  environmentalism  is  going 
on  locally,  and  the  most  pressing  changes  are  occurring  not 
in  issues  but  in  attitudes.  Catholics  across  the  country  are 
beginning  to  rethink  how  they  relate  to  the  Earth  and  to  re- 
evaluate their  role  in  the  ecological  balance,  and  they  do  not 
need  big  national  movements  or  massive  mailing  lists  to  do 
it.  After  all,  this  is  ecology,  so  the  best  way  to  go  is  organic, 
and  the  best  way  to  start  is  from  the  ground  up. 

The  Changing  Face  of  Catholic  Environmentalism 

Mark  Stoll,  a history  professor  at  Texas  Tech  University,  in 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  argues  that  Catholics  have  not  been  promi- 
nent environmentalists  in  the  past  because  their  religious 
worldview  encouraged  a sense  of  sacredness  among  a com- 
munity of  people  rather  than  with  nature.  In  a paper  enti- 
tled “The  Catholic  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Environ- 
mentalism,” Stoll  writes,  “Religiously-minded  Catholics 
dedicated  themselves  in  service  to  the  Church,  or  to  the 
poor,  or  to  the  unconverted — to  society,  in  other 
words. ..and  by  and  large  left  nature  writing  to  Protestants, 
alone  in  the  woods  with  their  God.”  While  Catholics  have 
certainly  always  appreciated  the  natural  world,  their  passion 
for  ecology  has  usually  been  an  afterthought  to  their  com- 
mitment to  social  concerns. 

But,  as  Professor  Stoll  points  out,  ecology  is  becoming  a 


social  concern.  In  his  statement  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace 
in  1990,  Pope  John  Paul  II  said,  “the  ecological  crisis  is  a 
moral  issue  [that]  has  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  everyone.”  In  response,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  issued  Renewing  the  Earth , 
in  which  they  insist  that  “the  ecological  problem  is  inti- 
mately connected  to  justice  for  the  poor.”  “How,”  they  ask, 
“may  we  apply  our  social  teaching,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
life  and  dignity  of  the  human  person,  to  the  challenge  of 
protecting  the  earth,  our  common  home?”  They  answered 
the  question,  in  part,  by  founding  The  Environmental 
Justice  Program.  Alongside  support  for  scholar- 
ship, leadership  development  and  efforts  to  influ- 
ence public  policy,  the  E.J.P  has  provided  over  150 
small  grants  to  community  organizations.  Projects 
have  ranged  from  educational  retreats  across  the 
country  to  large-scale  organizing  against  the 
destruction  of  wetlands  in  coastal  Louisiana. 
While  the  E.J.P.  no  longer  offers  grants,  the  pro- 
grams created  still  serve  as  models  of  how  small 
communities  can  effect  both  local  and  national  change. 
“They  have  national  policy  impact,”  said  Walter  Grazer, 
director  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  program.  “It’s  a bit  like  an 
orchestra;  it’s  got  a lot  of  different  instruments,  and  you 
hope  at  the  end  of  the  day  it’s  a sound  people  can  recog- 
nize.” 

The  Importance  of  Subsidiarity 

Renewing  the  Earth  also  provides  a clue  to  why  Catholic 
environmental  action  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  might  be. 
The  document  offers  an  impressive  list  of  environmental 
efforts  made  by  the  Campaign  for  Human  Development; 
everything — from  an  effort  in  Washington  State  to  reduce 
pesticides  in  the  apple  industry  to  a community  coalition  in 
Mississippi  seeking  greater  access  to  clean  drinking  water — 
is  local. 

Carol  Coston,  O.P.,  believes  that  Catholic  environmen- 
talism is  predominantly  local  because  that  is  how  it  should 
be,  not  just  socially  but  ecologically.  When  people  recog- 
nize how  connected  they  are  to  the  local  community  and 
even  to  the  local  land,  she  argues,  “that  necessarily  calls  for 
subsidiarity.”  A co-founder  and  former  director  of  Network, 
winner  of  the  Presidential  Citizens  Medal  and  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  and  leader  in  socially  responsible  investing,  in 
2001  Sister  Coston  founded  Santuario  Sisterfarm  in  central 
Texas.  Proceeding  from  the  idea  that  the  land  and  human 
life  are  parts  of  the  same  ecosystem,  many  of  the  Santuario’s 
projects  combine  the  empowerment  of  local  Latina  women 
with  the  modeling  of  sound  environmental  practices. 
“Wherever  you’re  planted,”  Coston  says,  “that’s  the  logical 
place  to  start.” 

A1  Fritsch,  S.J.,  knows  a great  deal  about  the  difference 


ilmvironmental  awareness  must 
take  the  shape  of  a ‘religious 
awakening.’ 
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between  work  on  the  national  and  on  the  local  level.  A for- 
mer scientist  for  Ralph  Nader  and  the  cofounder  of  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  Fritsch  is  the 
founder  of  Appalachia — Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 
ASPI  is  best  known  for  its  resource  assessment  service, 
which  has  created  10-year  action  plans  on  environmental 
issues  for  over  150  nonprofit  organizations  in  30  states, 
according  to  an  interview  Father  Fritsch  gave  to  the  Web 
site  Inner  Explorations. 

Father  Fritsch  used  to  do  a lot  of  national  organizing; 
now  he  finds  resource  assessments  far  more  effective.  On 
the  national  level,  there  is  always  too  much  infighting  and 
rarely  any  impressive  results.  Alliances  with  other  environ- 
mental groups  are  not  overly  produc- 
tive, either.  “We’ve  seen  misrepresenta- 
tion by  larger  environmental  groups,” 
explains  Father  Fritsch.  “We  don’t  want 
to  work  with  groups  that  have  a take- 
over attitude  toward  things.” 

In  the  end,  while  Father  Fritsch 
acknowledges  that  both  approaches 
have  a place,  he  believes  that  the  best 
work  starts  personally.  “I  don’t  want  to 
deny  that  we  have  to  work  on  the 
national  or  international  level.  I’m  say- 
ing that  as  Catholics,  we  have  a better 
infrastructure  to  work  through  parishes 
and  to  take  responsibility  for  actions  on 
a personal  level  than  we  would  on  set- 
ting up  a national  organization.” 

The  Rev.  Ray  Kemp  agrees  that 
parishes  are  a necessary  part  of  this 
solution.  He  just  wishes  more  priests 
thought  so,  too.  Father  Kemp  directs 
Preaching  the  Just  Word,  a program 
based  at  the  Woodstock  Theological 
Center  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  helps  priests 
and  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to 
integrate  justice  better  into  their 
preaching.  When  I wondered  aloud 
why  I had  never  heard  a homily  about 
the  environment,  he  replied:  “When  I 
ask  pastors  to  name  the  issues  of  justice, 
invariably  (and  we’re  not  talking  about 
a majority  here). ..the  best  and  the 
brightest  name  the  environment.  The 
other  ones  look  at  it  and  say,  ‘My  God, 
you’re  right;  I had  never  thought  of  it.’” 

This  lack  of  preaching,  for  Father 
Kemp,  reflects  a deeper  lack  of  connec- 
tion to  the  Earth.  If  the  best  environ- 


mental activism  is  local,  then  environmental  awareness  must 
begin  with  local,  even  immediate,  concerns.  It  is  a question, 
says  Walter  Grazer,  of  “what  people  are  kind  of  familiar 
with.”  He  adds,  “People  generally  don’t  have  radical  con- 
versions; we  generally  move  more  at  a snail’s  pace.”  Father 
Kemp  believes  that  for  priests  to  begin  preaching  about  the 
environment,  they  will  have  to  start  “from  the  level  of  the 
pocketbook  of  their  parishioners  and  their  parish.” 

Connecting  the  Spokes 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  sub- 
sidiarity is  that  sometimes  larger  institutions  are  needed  to 
do  the  things  the  smaller  ones  cannot.  “You  need  some 
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place  that’s  like  a hub,”  says  Grazer.  “If  there’s  no  hub, 
vou’ve  got  a lot  of  spokes,  but  they  don’t  connect.”  David  G. 
Andrews,  C.S.C.,  director  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference,  concurs.  “You  need  a national  organiza- 
tion to  do  the  public  policy  work.”  Local  environmental 
action  “needs  to  have  a policy  component  in  order  that 
those  good  works,  those  good  practices,  get  appreciated  on 
a policy  framework  on  the  state  and  national  level,  and 
indeed,  the  international  level.” 

Grazer  hopes  that  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  can  serve  as  that  hub.  The  U.S.C.C.B.  has  a tradi- 
tion of  teaching  and  advocacy  that  naturally  extends  to  the 
environment.  Its  centralized,  national  status  lends  itself  to 
the  making  of  policy  recommendations. 

All  of  this  policy,  however,  points  back  to  the  experience 
of  rural  life,  which  requires  a concern  for  all  of  God’s  cre- 
ation. “If  you  go  back  into  our  history,”  notes  Andrews, 
“we’ve  always  articulated  a vision  of  care  for  creation  and 
care  for  community.”  Andrews  speculates  that  Catholics’ 
lack  of  passion  about  the  environment  may  be  a function  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  live  in  cities.  “It’s  a lot  easier  if 
you  live  in  rural  America  to  have  a vision  of  God’s  commu- 
nion with  humankind  through  creation.” 


Changing  the  Way  We  Think 

The  question,  then,  is  how  to  make  it  easier  for  all  Catholics 
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to  have  a vision  of  God’s  creation.  Paul  Gorman,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Religious  Partnership  for  the 
Environment,  argues  that  people  are  not  going  to  make  the 
environment  a critical  issue  until  they  have  “an  awareness  of 
the  question  of  human  purpose  in  the  greater  web  of  life.” 
The  environment  cannot  be  reduced  to  one  issue  among 
many,  he  warns.  Rather,  environmental  awareness  must  take 
the  shape  of  a “religious  awakening.”  Until  it  does,  no  one  is 
going  to  pay  attention  to  a sermon  about  global  warming. 

Also  calling  for  a new  way  to  understand  our  relationship 
to  the  environment  is  Miriam  Therese  MacGillis,  O.P.,  the 
founder  of  Genesis  Farm  in  Blairstown,  N.J.  A proponent  of 
“the  new  cosmology,”  Sister  MacGillis,  like  Mark  Stoll, 
believes  that  the  traditional  Catholic  commitment  to  justice 
is  centered  on  “the  human  in  [the]  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  our  concerns.”  To  change  the  environment,  she  pro- 
poses, we  have  to  change  our  entire  cosmology.  Fundamental 
is  a sense  of  humanity  as  part  of  creation,  rather  than  as  mas- 
ter of  it,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  all  creation  as  worthy  for 
its  own  good,  rather  than  for  the  good  of  human  beings.  “You 
reverse  everything  when  you  do  that.  You  see  that  the  future 
of  humanity  is  totally  aligned  with  the  future  of  the  planet.” 

Sister  Elizabeth  Johnson  writes  that  there  are  two  ways  to 
approach  the  ecological  crisis  in  good  faith:  the  stewardship 
model,  which  envisions  the  Earth  in  the  service  of  humans; 
and  the  kinship  model,  which  envisions  humans  in  the  service 
of  the  Earth.  The  conclusions  to  which  these  two  ways  lead 
are  usually  similar,  though  the  routes  to  them  are  often  quite 
different.  Both,  for  example,  would  want  to  stop  extinctions: 
the  stewards  because  these  are  animals  and  plants  for  which 
we  have  been  given  responsibility  and  that  might  have  valu- 
able cures;  the  kinship  approach  because  each  plant  is  a life 
with  an  integrity  all  its  own. 

Both  Sister  Johnson  and  Sister  MacGillis  believe  that  the 
stewardship  model  would  be  a welcome  improvement  on 
what  our  government  is  doing  now.  Sister  MacGillis  worries, 
though,  that  this  way  of  thinking  is  just  not  enough.  “It  hasn’t 
made  the  shift  from  a human  material  culture  walking  on  a 
dead,  material  planet,”  she  said.  Sister  Johnson  says  that  we 
must  link  our  preferential  option  for  the  poor  to  the  Earth  as 
a whole,  thinking  of  the  Earth  as  “the  new  poor.”  Both  would 
agree  with  John  Paul  El’s  statement  in  2002  that  “[we]  must 
encourage  and  support  the  ‘ecological  conversion’  which  in 
recent  decades  has  made  humanity  more  sensitive  to  the 
catastrophe  to  which  it  has  been  heading.”  As  Sister  Elizabeth 
Johnson  wrote  to  me,  “It  would  be  great  if  we  even  got  as  far 
as  the  stewardship  model....  Our  rapacious  policies  and  atti- 
tudes are  a long  way  from  there.  But  once  you  start  to  work 
with  this  issue,  and  begin  to  love  the  earth,  then  your  spirit 
moves  to  kinship.  It  happens  on  the  level  of  spirituality.” 

She  adds,  “The  most  important  thing  might  be  to  pray.” 

Maybe  the  sister  was  right  after  all.  El 
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Getting  Catholic  Schools 


Off  the  Dole 


Catholic  educators  have 
overcome  obstacles  to 
urban  education  by 
creating  new  models. 


BY  VINCENT  GRAGNANI 


For  20  years,  West 
Philadelphia’s  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  School  was  “on  the 
diocesan  dole.”  Like  many 
inner-city  schools,  it  could  not  support 
itself  with  tuition  and  parish  funds.  Its 
principal,  Sister  Constance  Marie 
Touey,  I.H.M.,  feared  a decade  ago 
that  St.  Francis  de  Sales  would  suffer 
the  fate  that  so  many  urban  Catholic 
schools  have  met  over  the  past  15 
years. 

“There  came  a time  when  they 
were  starting  to  close  Catholic 
schools,”  she  recalls.  “And  we  weren’t 
going  to  let  them  close  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.” 

Guided  by  the  example  of  Msgr. 

John  Flynn,  former  director  of 
Catholic  Education  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  Omaha,  Sister 
Constance  and  her  colleagues  put 
together  an  aggressive  development 
plan.  Within  two  years,  they  were  “off 
the  dole,”  and  have  since  hired  a gym 
teacher  and  an  art  teacher.  They  have 
also  wired  every  classroom  with 
Internet  access  and  have  kept  enrollments  steady. 

The  diocese’s  interparochial  fund,  which  assists  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  schools  and  parishes,  “helps  carry 
you  through,”  Sister  Constance  said.  “But  if  you  want  to 
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keep  the  school  going  and  do  great  thing  for  kids,  get  off  the 
dole  and  move  forward.  It’s  like  getting  off  welfare.” 

Sister  Constance  tells  an  inspiring  story,  and  many  dio-  \ 
ceses,  religious  communities  and  laypeople  can  tell  similar  “ 
ones — stories  of  bucking  the  trend  and  making  urban  E 
Catholic  elementary  schools  thrive.  5 

Of  course,  that  trend  is  a difficult  one  to  buck.  The  reli-  < 
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gious  communities  that  once  ran  inner-city  schools  are 
declining  in  numbers.  They  now  must  hire  lay  people,  who 
need  a livable  wage  to  support  their  families.  Local  parishes 
no  longer  have  the  funds  to  support  the  schools.  So  as 
tuition  increases  to  keep  the  schools  afloat,  enrollments 
decline,  and  many  schools  are  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

Catholics  have  been  hearing  about  this  trend  for 
decades.  In  the  mid-1960’s,  5.5  million  children  attended 
13,000  Catholic  schools.  By  the  mid-1990’s,  that  number 
had  dropped  to  2.5  million  attending  8,900  Catholic 
schools.  Enrollments  went  up  slightly  between  1995  and 
2000,  but  in  the  last  five  years  an  additional  300  schools 
have  closed,  most  of  them  in  urban  areas,  according  to  the 
National  Catholic  Education  Association. 

In  an  effort  to  turn  those  numbers  around,  the  N.C.E.A. 
has  become  a partner  with  the  Georgetown  University- 
based  Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the  Apostolate  in  a 
study  of  more  than  2,000  urban  Catholic  elementary 
schools.  The  investigators  are  turning  to  parents,  students, 
teachers  and  administrators  to  find  out  why  some  thrive  and 
some  do  not,  and  to  discuss  ways  to  reinvigorate  those  that 
lag.  The  results  of  that  study  will  be  released  this  month; 
but  in  the  meantime,  years  of  experience  and  anecdotal  evi- 
dence have  already  told  Dale  McDonald,  P.VB.M.,  the 
N.C.E.A.’s  director  of  public  policy,  that  success  is  all  about 
leadership.  “What  we’ve  seen  in  some  of  these  places  that 
would  have  all  the  elements  for  failure,”  Sister  McDonald 
says,  “is  that  success  comes  from  dynamic  and  creative  lead- 
ership at  the  diocesan  and  school  level — people  who  know 
how  to  create  partnerships  and  get  things  done.  They  turn 
things  around.”  These  dynamic  leaders,  she  added,  think 
outside  the  box  and  create  partnerships  with  lay  people, 
often  in  the  business  community. 

Though  Catholic  elementary  schools  were  founded  in 
the  19th  century  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  chil- 
dren who  would  otherwise  attend  public  schools  that  were 
influenced  by  Protestant — and  often  anti-Catholic — ide- 
ologies, many  urban  Catholic  schools  today  are  neighbor- 
hood institutions  that  retain  their  identity  while  serving 
families  from  a variety  of  religious  traditions.  This  provides 
their  students  with  a quality  education  in  a community 
atmosphere  that  is  often  not  found  in  urban  public  schools. 

In  the  Brighton  neighborhood  of  Boston,  where  the 
archdiocese  made  headlines  this  June  by  closing  Our  Lady 
of  Presentation  School  two  days  before  school  opening,  a 
lay  foundation  has  made  a formal  proposal  to  buy  the  prop- 
erty and  maintain  it  as  a school  and  community  center. 
Kevin  Carragee,  a product  of  Brooklyn’s  Catholic  schools 
and  now  head  of  this  Presentation  Foundation,  said  parents, 
non-parents,  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  in  Brighton  all 
recognize  the  school’s  importance  in  their  ethnically  diverse 
( < immunity,  which  has  a 23  percent  poverty  rate.  “Parochial 


schools  and  churches  have  been  cornerstones  in  these  com- 
munities,” he  said.  “They  weren’t  just  educational  institu- 
tions, they  were  important  civic  institutions.”  “Ours  is  a 
fragile  urban  neighborhood,”  he  added.  “We  can’t  afford  to 
lose  that  anchor.” 

Noting  in  a statement  issued  in  June  2005  that  Catholic 
schools  are  a major  force  for  closing  the  achievement  gap 
for  poor  and  minority  students  in  inner-city  environments, 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  called  on  school 
leaders  to  “utilize  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  members  of 
our  Church.” 

“We  need  to  remind  the  business  and  civic  communities 
of  the  contributions  made  by  the  graduates  of  Catholic 
schools  who  help  to  build  the  success  of  these  enterprises,” 
the  bishops  said.  “Diocesan  and  school  leaders  should  con- 
tinue actively  to  pursue  financial  support  from  the  business 
and  civic  communities.”  Two  religious  communities  with 
long  histories  of  educating  children  in  the  United  States 
have  made  headlines  in  recent  years  doing  just  that. 

The  Jesuits  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
or  De  La  Salle  Brothers,  have  drawn  on  the  resources  of 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  nationwide  to  build  and  fund 
dozens  of  tuition-free  middle  schools  that  serve  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  students  in  urban  areas.  “All  of  these  are 
attempts  to  get  back  to  the  charisms  of  the  congregations,” 
said  David  Carroll,  F.S.C.,  who  as  a former  associate  provin- 
cial has  visited  each  of  his  community’s  San  Miguel  schools. 
“Giving  education  to  the  poor  in  the  past  was  giving  man- 
power. Now  we  don’t  have  the  manpower,  so  it’s  about 
going  out  to  get  funds.” 

“You  have  to  look  to  a new  model,”  said  Brother  David, 
who  also  serves  on  the  board  of  the  newly  opened  Cristo 
Rey  New  York  High  School  in  East  Harlem.  “Because  the 
old  model  of  parish  support — linking  a school  to  a parish — 
isn’t  working.” 

The  De  La  Salle  Brothers  were  founded  in  1680  to 
establish  Christian  schools  in  France.  Today  the  7,500- 
member  community  staffs  schools  in  80  countries.  The 
newest  of  these  are  called  San  Miguel  Schools.  From 
Providence,  R.I.,  to  San  Francisco,  the  De  La  Salle  Brothers 
are  currently  running  1 5 San  Miguel  schools.  They  all  are 
in  economically  struggling  areas.  Each  school  charges 
approximately  $400  per  year,  roughly  5 percent  of  what  it 
costs  to  educate  a student. 

There  are  now  Cristo  Rey  High  Schools  nationwide 
that  replicate  a program  developed  for  Latino  students  at 
Cristo  Rey  Jesuit  High  School  in  Chicago  in  1996.  The  stu- 
dents work  in  local  business  offices  one  day  a week  to  help 
pay  their  tuition  and  to  gain  valuable  on-the-job  experience. 
The  Jesuits  also  sponsor  small  middle  schools,  called 
Nativity-model  schools,  that  charge  little  or  no  tuition. 

These  schools,  though  often  located  in  areas  where  gangs 
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dominate,  boast  high  success  rates.  Nearly  90  percent  of 
Nativity  and  San  Miguel  alumni  graduate  from  high  school 
in  four  years,  and  more  than  75  percent  of  them  enroll  in 
two-year  or  four-year  colleges  and  universities,  according  to 
the  foundations  that  promote  them. 

Schools  like  these  often  derive  funding  from  Catholics 
who  were  educated  in  schools  run  by  religious  communities. 
“There  are  many  people  I have  met  over  the  years  who  say,  ‘I 
went  to  Brooklyn’s  Bishop  Loughlin  when  it  was  free,  and 
now  I owe,’”  said  Brother  David.  “Responsible  Catholic 
laypeople  have  valued  the  education  they  received  at  minor 
cost  and  say  that  now  it’s  time  to  give  back.  They  say  yes,  and 
say  yes  for  the  right  reasons,  not  for  tax  deductions.” 

Brother  David  has  experienced  on  a personal  level  the 
decline  of  the  “old  model.”  His  alma  mater,  St.  Joachim  in 
Brooklyn,  once  housed  two  classes  per  grade.  This  spring,  the 
school  closed  its  doors  for  the  last  time,  one  of  23  schools  in 
the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  to  be  closed  this  year. 

In  an  effort  to  save  those  that  remain,  the  diocese  is 
aggressively  supporting  scholarship  programs  that  will 
enable  inner-city  families  to  send  their  children  to  Catholic 
schools.  The  diocese  is  also  looking  at  a new  model  for  the 
running  of  its  elementary  schools,  in  which  control  of  the 
school  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a lay  board  instead  of  a pas- 
tor or  principal.  The  diocese’s  high  schools  have  used  that 
model  for  years,  and,  according  to  a diocesan  spokesman, 


Frank  DeRosa,  this  method  has  worked  well. 

Last  February,  when  Brooklyn  announced  the  closing  and 
reorganization  of  its  schools,  one  observer  told  The  New 
York  Times  that  Brooklyn’s  schools  were  “good  at  the  pas- 
toral stuff,  the  educational  stuff,”  but  not  “the  business  stuff 
in  the  main.” 

in  Indianapolis,  the  archdiocese  has  already  shifted  business 
administration  away  from  the  hands  of  inner-city  principals 
and  into  the  hands  of  an  archdiocesan  consortium,  with  the 
idea  that  schools  with  limited  resources  will  do  better  if  those 
resources  are  pooled,  and  that  principals  should  be  focused 
more  on  education  than  collecting  tuition  and  trying  to  keep 
books  balanced.  The  Archdiocesan  Schools  Consortium 
encompasses  six  of  the  archdiocese’s  seven  inner-city 
schools — one  opted  out — and  is  based  on  a model  already 
adopted  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington,  D.C. 

“We’re  returning  our  schools  to  the  principals  as  educa- 
tors and  letting  others  do  the  administration,”  said  Annette 
Lentz,  the  executive  director  of  Catholic  education  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  Indianapolis.  “It  includes  a lot  of  common- 
sense  things.  I think  it’s  a good  model  for  others.  We’re 
already  getting  calls  from  other  dioceses.” 

The  District  of  Columbia’s  consortium  was  cited  by 
Special  Programs  for  Improving  Catholic  Education,  a joint 
project  of  Boston  College  and  the  N.C.E.A.  that  identifies, 
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validates  and  diffuses  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  that  work,  so  that  others  can  replicate  or  adapt 
them.  Teams  from  programs  selected  by  Spice  share  their  sto- 
ries at  an  annual  summer  symposium.  Next  year’s  topic  will 
be  “Preserving  Urban  Education.” 

The  Archdiocese  of  Indianapolis,  which  was  cited  by 
Spice  in  2003,  should  be  an  inspiration  to  dioceses  looking  to 
maintain  their  educational  ministries  to  inner-city  children.  It 
has  made  its  inner-city  schools  a top  priority  since  the  nation- 
al trend  toward  closing  schools  became  clear.  Most  in  the  dio- 
cese’s central  education  office,  which  is  located  in 
Indianapolis’s  inner  city,  credit  Archbishop  Daniel  Buechlein, 
O.S.B.,  for  leadership  in  meeting  this  priority.  “We’re  experi- 
encing all  the  ills  of  urban  schools  that  you’re  reading  about 
in  the  news,  no  question,”  said  Joe  Peters,  associate  executive 
director  for  Catholic  education  in  Indianapolis.  “I  think  the 
difference  is  that  this  archbishop  has  made  a strong  commit- 
ment to  keep  these  open.” 

Nearly  10  years  ago,  Indianapolis  launched  a capital  cam- 
paign that  raised  more  than  $20  million,  which  it  used  to 
rebuild  from  scratch  two  of  its  inner-city  schools.  It  also  ren- 
ovated the  five  others  and  created  an  endowment  for  finan- 
cial aid  for  economically  disadvantaged  children.  Of  that  sum 
of  more  than  $20  million,  $5  million  came  from  the  Lilly 
Endowment,  an  Indianapolis-based  philanthropic  founda- 
tion. Pouring  money  into  the  inner-city  schools  did  not  stop 


The  Dnner  ' Work  of  JZent 


The  Inner  Work  of  Lent  is  a six-week  guided  journey 
through  the  season  of  Lent  centered  on  Jesus's 
lifp-alterine  decision  to  eo  to  lerusalem.  The 


there.  A few  years  later,  the  Lilly  Endowment  offered  the 
archdiocese  a $10  million  grant  to  enhance  its  urban  schools 
if  it  could  raise  $5  million  to  match. 

“Because  of  our  archbishop’s  commitment  in  prior  years, 
they  had  great  faith  in  us,”  Annette  Lentz  noted.  “We  came 
together  as  a team  of  leaders  and  said,  ‘Do  we  accept  this 
challenge?’  With  the  archbishop  at  our  helm,  we  decided  we 
wanted  to  do  it.  I thought,  ‘How  could  we  not?”’ 

The  archdiocese  did  not  go  to  its  already  financially 
strapped  parishes  but  to  local  businesses,  and  it  raised  more 
than  the  $5  million  it  needed.  The  money  is  now  being  used 
to  reach  out  to  specific  populations,  including  children  with 
special  needs  and  the  growing  Hispanic  community.  It  is  also 
being  used  to  recruit  and  retain  teachers  with  in-service  pro- 
grams and  workshops  and  to  raise  standards  by  bringing  in 
top  consultants. 

Sister  Constance,  the  Philadelphia  principal  who  got  her 
school  off  the  diocesan  welfare  rolls,  stressed  the  importance 
of  partnering  with  successful  individuals  and  businesses.  “We 
keep  reaching  out,  and  all  over  we  find  people  who  would 
join  our  ministry  if  they  just  knew  what  was  happening,”  she 
said.  “We  continually  dream  dreams  for  our  students,  then 
find  people  who  can  make  those  dreams  come  true.” 

While  many  students  sell  magazines,  popcorn,  chocolate, 
wrapping  paper  and  raffle  tickets  to  raise  money  for  their 
schools,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  eschews  that  as  part  of  the  “old 
model.” 

“For  years,  we  were  an  immigrant  church,”  Sister 
Constance  said.  “Now  we’re  a mainline  church.  And  yet 
we’re  still  selling  $5  tickets  to  someone  who  can  write  us  a 
check  for  $1,000.” 

She  has  brought  her  message  to  N.C.E.A.  conferences, 
and  this  fall  she  will  address  the  principals  of  all  of  the  66 
schools  run  by  her  community. 

The  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Sisters  have  been  edu- 
cating American  children  for  more  than  150  years.  Their 
Philadelphia-based  Immaculata  branch  began  in  1858,  when 
St.  John  Neumann,  C.Ss.R.,  then  bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
invited  I.H.M.  sisters  to  staff  a school  in  what  later  became 
one  of  the  largest  school  systems  in  the  United  States.  Like 
many  religious  communities,  this  1,050-member  institute  is 
declining  in  number,  but  according  to  Sister  Patricia  Healy, 
who  heads  the  community’s  elementary  schools,  it  remains 
committed  to  educating  the  urban  poor.  Of  the  30  schools 
from  which  it  has  had  to  withdraw,  most  are  suburban,  and  all 
are  schools  with  firm  faith  foundations.  They  also  have  strong 
lay  faculties  with  whom  the  Immaculata  community  stays  in 
touch  and  invites  to  various  workshops  and  meetings. 

“Because  our  community  is  committed  to  the  abandoned 
poor,  we  have  done  everything  possible  to  remain  with  the 
poor  in  the  urban  areas,”  Sister  Patricia  said.  “We  have  a duty 
to  educate  our  children.”  ® 
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Zambia  and  the  Millennium 
Development  Goals 


An  Interview  With 
Peter  Henriot 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


How  is  ZAMBIA  DOING  in  rela- 
tion to  the  millennium  devel- 
opment goals  established  by 
the  United  Nations ? 

Zambia  has  registered  some  improve- 
ment in  the  last  few  years.  For  example, 
it  is  likely  that  universal  primary  educa- 
tion will  be  available  by  the  target  date 
of  2015,  and  that  it  will  include  at  least 
a measure  of  gender  equality — that  is, 
that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  pri- 
mary education  may  be  fairly  equal  by 
then.  And,  at  least  according  to  esti- 
mates by  the  Zambian  government,  the 
spread  of  H.I.V./AIDS  may  have  been 
largely  halted.  Currently,  16  percent  of 
those  between  the  ages  of  1 5 and  49  are 
infected,  but  there  are  encouraging 
signs  of  a slowdown  in  infection  among 
the  younger  sector,  youth  under  2 1 . In 
1986,  the  first  president  of  Zambia, 
Kenneth  Kaunda,  and  his  wife  went 
public  about  the  fact  that  one  of  their 
sons  had  died  of  AIDS,  so  from  early  on, 
AIDS  was  talked  about.  There  are  a lot 
of  educational  programs  in  the  schools, 
as  well  as  television  ads,  together  with 
an  overall  emphasis  on  the  so-called 
ABC  approach:  abstain,  be  faithful  or 
use  condoms. 


A woman  with  AIDS  comforts  her  21-month-old  son  in  Ngombe  township  in  Lusaka,  Zambia,  in 
May  2006.  AIDS  has  orphaned  more  than  800,000  Zambian  children  and  killed  nearly  700,000 
Zambians  since  the  first  case  was  reported. 


PETER  HENRIOT,  S.J.,  is  executive  director  of  the  Jesuit  Centre 
for  Theological  Reflection  (www.jctr.org.zm)  in  Lusaka,  Zambia. 
The  interview  was  conducted  in  New  York  by  George  M. 
Anderson,  S.J.,  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


What  about  the  goals  of  halving  extreme  poverty  and 
hunger? 

Unfortunately,  the  second  part  of  this  millennium  devel- 
opment goals  target  is  unlikely  to  be  reached.  We  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  agricultural  potential  in 
Zambia,  and  as  a result  we  have  not  produced  enough 
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maize,  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  Making  matters 
worse,  there  has  been  a severe  drought  this  year  in  south- 
ern Africa.  So  even  if  the  number  of  those  living  in 
extreme  poverty  were  reduced,  they  would  still  not  have 
sufficient  access  to  food.  Many  survive  on  one  meal  a day. 
Actual  hunger  shows  up  in  malnourished  and  stunted 
children,  as  well  as  in  maternal  mortality,  which  is  also 
affected  by  insufficient  food.  We  have  one  of  the  highest 
rates  of  both  childhood  and  maternal  mortality  in  the  world. 
And  our  overall  life  expectancy  is  shockingly  below  40  years. 

Is  debt  relief  making  a difference  in  poverty  levels? 
Zambia  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  indebted  poor  countries. 
At  the  beginning  of  2004,  we  had  a debt  stock  of  over 
seven  billion  U.S.  dollars,  about  $700  per  capita  for  a pop- 
ulation of  10  million  people.  We  have  been  designated  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  as 
one  of  the  so-called  highly  indebted  poor  countries,  and 
may  be  granted  debt  cancellation  of  up  to  one  half  if  we 
meet  a series  of  conditions  in  reshaping  the  economy  and 
implementing  various  forms  of  accountability.  We  don’t 
yet  know  what  will  happen.  But  it  is  clear  that  when  we 
began  the  Jubilee-Zambia  campaign  10  years  ago,  people 
said  you  do  not  cancel  debts.  Today,  though,  it  is  clear  that 
debts  are  being  canceled,  and  that  is  a blessing. 

What  has  been  the  impact  of  foreign  farm  subsidies? 

It  is  not  just  foreign  aid  that  will  help  a country  to  turn 
around  in  terms  of  external  assistance;  it  is  trade — having 
an  economy  that  develops  products  it  can  sell,  and  good 
markets  are  needed  for  that.  Zambia  has  high-quality  cot- 
ton in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  but  this  has  a rela- 
tively low  price  on  the  world  market  because  cotton  in  the 
United  States  is  so  heavily  subsidized.  So  here  is  a case 
where  the  U.S.  subsidy  for  its  own  cotton  growers  under- 
cuts the  ability  of  Zambian  growers  to  earn  more  from  its 
cotton  exports. 

We  talk  about  fair  trade,  but  what  we  see  happening  in 
Zambia  is  not  fair  trade  at  all,  because  it  is  not  giving 
countries  that  are  less  powerful  a fair  share  of  the  market. 
That  is  why  we  were  happy  to  hear  President  Bush  say  at 
the  U.N.  summit  meeting  in  September  that  the  United 
States  favors  abolishing  all  subsidies. 

Why  does  Zambia  reject  genetically  modified  food? 

Zambia  became  well  known  in  2002  at  a time  of  a severe 
food  shortage,  because  it  said  no  to  the  United  States’ 
offer  to  ship  in  genetically  modified  maize.  The  govern- 
ment, along  with  farmers  and  civil  society  groups — vari- 
ous non-governmental  organizations  made  up  of  trade 
unions,  women’s  groups,  human  rights  organizations  and 
church  groups — was  concerned  about  the  introduction 


into  the  country  of  genetically  modified  organisms  that 
might  affect  agricultural  production.  Because  of  research 
we  ourselves  had  done  at  the  Jesuit  Centre  for 
Theological  Reflection,  we  feared  that  the  impact  on  the 
small-scale  farmers  might  be  harmful,  modifying  the  gen- 
eral agricultural  infrastructure.  The  Zambian  farmers 
save  and  replant  seed,  but  the  genetically  modified  kind 
often  has  a “terminator”  factor,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
replanted.  There  are  also  concerns  that  the  genetically 
modified  food  might  negatively  affect  health.  Some  scien- 
tists, too,  wonder  about  the  consequences  when  nature  is 
tampered  with  by  developing  seeds  of  this  kind. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has  been  putting  a lot  of 
pressure  on  Zambia,  asserting  that  it  is  setting  a bad 
example  by  failing  to  address  hunger  by  increasing  crop 
yields  in  this  way. 

How  serious  is  malaria? 

Malaria  is  still  the  biggest  killer  in  Zambia,  especially 
among  small  children.  And  if  people  stricken  with  it  also 
become  H.I.V.-positive,  they  die  very  fast.  It  is  said  that 
insecticide-treated  bed  nets  would  help,  but  this  assumes 
families  have  enough  beds.  They  often  do  not,  and  in  a 
large  family  several  members  might  simply  sleep  on  the 
ground.  It  is  also  a matter  of  education.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  near  lakes  and  rivers,  it  was  found  that 
mosquito  nets  were  being  used  as  fishing  nets — for  these 
people,  finding  enough  food  to  eat  was  more  important 
than  protection  against  mosquitoes  that  was  required  for 
only  a few  hours  at  night.  As  to  medications,  some  good 
ones  are  available  now,  but  usually  they  are  not  free,  and 
in  any  case,  clinics  charge  a fee  to  treat  malaria  or  any 
other  health  problem.  The  same  is  true  for  AIDS  medi- 
cations, the  so-called  antiretrovirals.  The  Zambian  min- 
ister of  health  recently  announced  that  no  clinic  should 
charge  for  them,  but  there  is  still  the  clinic  examination 
fee  for  ongoing  testing  to  see  how  a person  taking  them 
is  doing. 

Is  education  free? 

Education  was  free  at  one  time,  but  then  under  the  struc- 
tural adjustment  program  imposed  by  the  I.M.F.  and 
World  Bank,  service  fees  were  mandated.  We  did  a study 
with  Oxfam  that  showed  a decline  in  both  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  education  at  the  primary  school  level 
when  families  had  to  pay  fees.  If  you  have  a family  with 
five  children  in  a poor  rural  area,  the  two  boys  might  be 
sent  to  school,  but  not  the  three  girls.  The  government 
finally  dropped  the  technical  fees,  but  there  were  still  oth- 
ers, like  the  RT.A.  fee — what  a family  might  be  charged 
to  keep  the  school  building  in  repair  or  provide  various 
supplies.  And  uniforms  also  have  to  be  paid  for.  So 
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because  of  fees  like  these,  a free  school  is  not  really  free. 

Is  there  improvement  in  gender  equality? 

Gender  equality  is  a big  issue  not  only  in  schools,  but  also 
in  employment  opportunities.  Women  are  frequently 
employed  in  the  informal  sector,  in  jobs  like  selling  vegeta- 
bles in  the  local  market,  because  they  are  expected  to  bring 
in  an  income  to  the  family.  But  a woman  is  expected  to  do 
the  household  work  too.  As  for  women  in  government,  the 
southern  African  countries  have  made  a pledge  to  have  33 
percent  of  the  members  of  their  parliaments  be  women. 
Zambia  is  nowhere  near  that,  but  at  least  an  effort  is  being 
made  in  regard  to  government  posi- 
tions. In  2001,  two  women  ran  for  pres- 
ident, and  one  is  now  the  ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  So,  a certain  amount 
of  progress  has  been  made. 

Where  is  Zambia  in  terms  of  global- 
ization? 

Some  good  things  have  been  happening 
in  Zambia  because  of  globalization — 
for  example,  the  increased  use  of  the 
Internet  and  other  electronic  advances 
that  connect  Zambia  with  the  wider 
world.  And  in  the  area  of  medicine, 
globalization  has  made  possible  access 
to  AIDS  drugs.  But  the  negative  side  is 
that  globalization  is  largely  profit-ori- 
ented. If  there  is  a profit  to  be  made, 
investors  and  developers  will  come  in.  If 
not,  they  won’t,  or  they  will  pull  out  if 
they  do  not  find  the  expected  level  of 
profits.  This  points  to  an  ethic  of  glob- 
alization that  is  not  always  people- 
friendly. 

Globalization  also  entails  what 
might  be  called  the  asymmetry  of 
power.  The  nations  of  the  North  are 
bigger,  and  you  see  that  reflected  in 
institutions  like  the  World  Bank  and 
the  World  Trade  Organization.  There 
is  also  the  cultural  dimension  of  global- 
ization, with  its  strongly  Western  and 
even  American  imposition  of  culture 
through  music,  clothes  and  videos. 

These  cultural  values  are  not  always 
respectful  of  genuine  African  values. 

How  active  is  the  church  in  Zambia? 

The  church  is  very  active  and  grow- 
ing— Protestant,  Catholic,  Evangelical 


and  Pentecostal.  Zambia  is  a largely  Christian  nation,  and 
about  half  the  Christians  are  Catholic.  Sunday  is  a big  day. 
The  church  is  a vital  contributor  to  the  development  of  the 
country  in  terms  of  schools,  health  care  facilities  and  train- 
ing programs.  In  addition,  it  is  a political  force  in  promot- 
ing social  justice.  The  three  main  church  bodies — the 
Evangelical  Fellowship  of  Zambia,  the  Council  of  Churches 
of  Zambia  and  the  Zambian  Episcopal  Conference  (the 
Catholic  bishops) — cooperate  in  pastoral  letters,  voter  edu- 
cation and  the  discussion  we  are  currently  having  about  the 
constitution.  And  the  Catholic  Commission  for  Justice  and 
Peace  serves  as  a vital  instrument  of  the  Catholic  bishops 


‘The  purpose  of  our  studies  is  not  merely  to 
impart  information  but  to 

bring  Christ  to  birth 

in  our  world.” 

-Timothy  Radcliffe,  O.P. 

Former  Master  of  the  Order  of  Preachers 


Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology— a 
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education— knows  well  the  challenge 
of  preaching  today.  We  offer  the 
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conference  for  educating  the  people  about  their  rights  and 
the  need  to  work  against  corruption.  Over  250  parishes 
around  the  country  have  local  committees  that  promote  an 
understanding  of  the  spirit  and  work  of  social  justice  in  their 
local  areas. 

Is  corruption  a big  problem? 

The  president  has  declared  a strong  campaign  of  zero  toler- 
ance toward  corruption,  which  arose  from  a recognition 
that  it  had  blocked  development  in  the  country.  The  cam- 
paign was  also  prompted  by  an  external  perception  of 
Zambia’s  ranking  in  the  Transparency  International  Scale  as 
the  1 1th  most  corrupt  country  in  the  world.  That  figure  is 
disputed,  but  the  figure  is  in  the  public  perception. 
Frederick  Chiluba,  the  former  president,  has  been  arrested 
and  is  currently  on  trial  for  what  is  termed  “plunder  of  the 
national  economy.”  His  passport  was  seized,  so  he  cannot 
leave  the  country.  However  the  trial  turns  out,  at  least  it 
shows  that  the  fight  against  corruption  is  being  taken  seri- 
ously. 

What  is  Zambia  's  relation  to  its  neighbors? 

Zambia  is  landlocked,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  seven  coun- 
tries. In  terms  of  economic  development,  this  means  that 
any  import  or  export  of  products  has  to  travel  long  dis- 
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tances.  This  in  turn  means  higher  costs  for  things  we 
bring  in,  like  oil,  and  products  we  send  out,  like  copper, 
because  of  transportation  expenses.  Zambia  has  also  been 
affected  by  the  conflicts  in  other  African  countries.  In  the 
past  decade,  it  has  been  a major  recipient  of  refugees  from 
Congo,  Rwanda  and  Burundi.  Finally,  the  fact  that  we  are 
neighbors  to  a major  economic  power  like  South  Africa 
has  also  had  an  impact.  Because  of  the  liberalization  of  the 
borders,  lots  of  South  African  merchandise  is  coming  in. 
For  those  who  have  money,  this  is  good,  because  they  can 
buy  products  that  were  not  available  before.  But  most 
people  in  Zambia  have  little  money  and  cannot  afford  to 
shop  at  stores  selling  South  African  products.  Many  small 
local  growers  and  marketeers,  moreover,  have  been 
crowded  out,  because  they  cannot  compete  with  what 
South  Africa  sends  in.  And  some  big  international  com- 
panies, like  Colgate,  have  left  Zambia  because  they  found 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  higher  for  them  there  than 
it  would  be  elsewhere. 

Is  there  progress  toward  the  millennium  development  goal 
of  environmental  sustainability? 

Environmental  sustainability  is  related  to  problems  like 
lack  of  clean  water,  poor  sanitation  and  the  destruction  of 
the  forests.  Zambia  is  highly  urbanized:  45  percent  of  the 
population  lives  in  urban  areas,  and  for  those  in  the  slum 
sections  of  cities,  the  water  and  sanitation  situation  is  bad. 
As  to  the  forests,  they  are  disappearing  fast,  because  one 
of  the  major  energy  sources  is  charcoal,  which  is  used  for 
cooking  and  heating.  Preparing  and  selling  charcoal  is 
also  an  income-producing  form  of  employment  for  poor 
people.  I often  see  them  carrying  bags  of  charcoal,  which 
is  relatively  inexpensive  to  buy.  But  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  is  moving  so  fast  that  it  is  estimated  that  Zambia 
may  be  in  a state  of  desertification  in  another  40  years. 
The  government  has  a reforestation  program,  but  it  is  not 
strong.  The  need  for  charcoal  shows  the  connection 
between  poverty  and  the  heavy  impact  the  poor  have  on 
the  environment  of  a developing  country  like  Zambia. 

What  gives  you  hope  for  Zambia? 

My  hope  for  Zambia  is  rooted  in  the  people  and  their 
wonderful  resilience  and  spirit  of  peaceful  cooperation. 
The  fact  that  there  have  been  no  wars  or  internal  conflicts 
in  41  years  of  independence  has  made  us  in  some  ways  the 
envy  of  our  neighbors.  Zambia  is  a country  rich  in  natu- 
ral resources,  minerals,  agricultural  land,  water  and 
tourist  sites.  We  have  tremendous  potential.  A strong  civil 
society,  led  by  churches,  works  hard  for  greater  develop- 
ment. My  hope  is  daily  fed  by  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
people.  I feel  energized  to  live,  work  and  serve  with  the 
Zambians.  ® 
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BY  KATHLEEN  GUNTON 

I OPEN  THE  GRAY  METAL  BOX. 
Where  others  keep  grandma’s  opal 
from  Australia  or  silver  certificates,  I 
keep  one  hand-written  letter.  In  my 
father’s  unique  penmanship,  the  long  “y”  of 
sorry  reaches  down  and  captures  a memo- 
ry: My  dear  daughter , ...what  happened  long 
ago.... 


KATHLEEN  gunton  lives  with  her  husband  in 
Orange,  Calif.  Her  first  collection  of  poems, 
Something  Untamed,  was  published  in 
2000. 


It  is  1957. 1 am  1 1 years  old.  I wake  one 
morning  unable  to  breathe,  covered  with 
what  looks  like  hives.  The  family  doctor 
comes  to  our  home.  “What  did  she  last 
eat?”  He  guesses  that  I am  allergic  to 
peaches.  “Perhaps  the  fuzz,”  he  says. 

My  breathing  difficulty  continues;  I 
feel  as  if  someone  is  sitting  on  my  chest.  It 
must  be  asthma. 

I can  no  longer  play  on  the  volleyball 
team  at  St.  Anne’s  school.  But  I want  to  be 
part  of  a team,  so  I join  the  Boy  Savior 
Club.  He’s  the  best  person  to  have  on  your 


Faith  in  Focus 


team  anyway.  One  day  a week  I wear  the 
turquoise  badge  of  membership  on  my 
navy  blue  uniform.  The  boy/God  is  look- 
ing at  me  while  holding  a tablet  of  Roman 
numerals.  He  is  pointing  to  “IV.”  I know  it 
is  the  Fourth  Commandment:  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother.  I want  to  obey,  but 
things  get  all  mixed  up  when  I get  home. 

At  night,  when  everyone  is  asleep,  my 
father  slips  into  my  bed.  I turn  away  from 
him  and  face  the  yellow  wall  and  do  not 
move.  His  rough  hands,  hands  that  trim 
produce  all  day,  are  feeling  their  way  under 
my  nightgown.  I am  not  an  artichoke.  I am 
not  cabbage  not  a carrot  tomato  or  turnip.  I go 
through  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  I 
can  think  of — in  alphabetical  order — until 
the  touching  stops.  How  long  can  I hold 
my  breath? 

Soon  he  brazenly  begins  to  kiss  and  feel 
me  even  during  the  daytime — between 
rooms  in  our  house,  when  no  one  else  is 
around.  “You  know  if  you  tell  your  mother, 
she’ll  divorce  me,”  he  warns,  he  threatens. 

Divorce  would  be  just  about  the  worst 
sin  on  our  block,  a cul-de-sac  of  lovely 
homes,  where  our  destiny  is  knotted  as 
tightly  as  Ozzie  and  Harriett  Nelson  and 
their  family. 

We  are  a family  of  six  children:  three 
girls,  three  boys.  I am  next  to  the  oldest.  My 
mother  is  always  cooking  and  doing  laun- 
dry. “Raising  her  brood,”  as  the  neighbors 
say.  The  only  time  my  mother  takes  a break 
is  when  the  last  clothespin  grabs  the  last 
diaper.  Then  she  leans  on  the  fence  and 
shares  some  innocent  stoty  with  Rita,  who 
is  a nurse  and  lives  in  the  house  behind 
ours. 

I think  my  mother  is  a saint  because  she 
hardly  ever  complains.  Yet  I cannot 
approach  her,  even  as  my  body  changes. 
She  shows  me  a purple  box  in  the  linen 
closet.  “Do  you  know  what  these  are?” 

Thanks  to  my  best  friend,  Ida  Lou 
(who  is  two  years  older),  I do  know. 
Sometimes  on  a Saturday,  I am  allowed  to 
spend  the  night  at  Ida  Lou’s  house.  Her  u 
family  is  Southern  Baptist,  from  f 
Oklahoma.  Her  mother  and  dad  are  watch-  o 
ing  Oral  Roberts  or  Billy  Graham.  2 

“Thank  you,  Jesus!”  I hear  it  booming  \ 
from  the  small  television  and  stop  to  watch  « 
members  of  a congregation  fall  over  in  a “ 
fainting  spell.  “Thank  you,  Jesus!”  We" 
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never  pray  that  way  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  say  Deo  Gt'atias,  which  is  like 
old  Shakespeare  for  “Thanks  be  to  God.” 
Saturday  nights  in  my  own  home,  we 
watch  Perry  Como  on  the  Kraft  Music 
Hour.  He  is  crooning  with  his  gende 
tenor  voice,  and  his  notes  go  right  into 
my  soul,  as  deep  as  anyone  could  ever  go. 
He  is  wearing  a cardigan  and  smiling 
down  at  me  as  I lie  on  the  green  braided 
family-room  rug.  I imagine  with  deep 
longing  that  Perry  Como  is  my  father.  I 
just  know  that  he  would  sing  and  soothe 
me  to  sleep  with  “Catch  a Falling  Star.” 


So  I put  that  falling  star  in  my  pocket. 

As  my  friends  are  falling  in  love  with 
the  “Jailhouse  Rock”  of  Elvis  and  the 
“Turn  Me  Loose”  of  Fabian,  I enter  high 
school.  I am  surrounded  by  happy  nuns: 
Sisters  of  St.  Louis,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis.  They  are  all  brides  of 
Christ  and  seem  to  have  no  cares,  except 
to  see  that  I learn  history,  algebra  and  at 
least  three  verses  of  “The  Highwayman.” 
I work  part  time  in  the  school  library.  One 
day  Sister  Mary  Benedict,  the  librarian, 
hands  me  the  novel  A Girl  of  the  Limberlost, 
by  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  “Would  you 


like  to  have  this  book?  The  binding  is 
cracked.” 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  book  that  I have 
ever  seen.  Interspersed  between  pages  of 
text  are  scenes  from  the  story.  Each  old- 
fashioned  photograph  has  a tissue  insert, 
which  makes  it  seem  as  if  I’m  opening  a gift 
as  I turn  the  page.  Walking  home  from 
school  that  day,  I read  the  first  chapter. 
“Wherein  Elnora  Goes  to  High  School 
and  Learns  Many  Lessons  Not  Found  in 
Her  Books.” 

I make  my  sophomore  year  sound  like 
Chapter  XXII:  “Wherein  Elnora  Reaches  a 
Decision.”  Only  Elnora  never  says  what  I 
blurt  out  one  night  in  the  middle  of  mom’s 
roast  beef  dinner. 

“I’m  going  to  be  a nun!” 

Little  green  peas  are  falling  off  spoons 
and  the  butter  dish  is  levitating.  Silence. 
Then  my  father  says,  “And  when  did  you 
decide  this?” 

I shrug  because  it  seems  as  though  the 
thought  has  always  been  a little  voice  in  me. 
Only  now  I give  it  reality  by  saying  the 
words  out  loud.  Then,  to  myself,  in  my  new 
teenage  voice.  I keep  repeating,  “I  will 
marry  Jesus.  I will  marry  Jesus.” 

In  the  midst  of  my  special  rejoicing,  a 
miracle  happens.  My  father  stops  coming 
to  my  room  at  night.  And  the  daily  kissing 
comes  to  an  end.  The  subject  does  not 
come  up  again,  until  I receive  the  letter  I 
am  holding  in  my  hand:  For  many  yean  Vve 
known  in  my  heart  that  you  had  forgiven  me, 
and  while  I longed  to,  I could  never  bring  myself 
to  ask.... 

I do  not  hate  my  father.  I think  I for- 
give him,  but  always  with  so  much  sadness. 
It  has  been  more  than  20  years,  but  still  I 
miss  my  childhood.  I want  to  know  what 
joy  in  my  youth  might  have  produced  in 
me. 

At  54,  my  father’s  body  is  being  eaten 
by  lung  cancer  and  a brain  tumor.  Once  a 
heavy  man,  now  he  is  very  thin.  He  can  give 
me  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
grace  I am  blessed  with.  “As  you  forgive 
others,  your  heavenly  Father  will  forgive 
you.”  They  are  such  simple  words,  but  how 
they  swell  in  our  soul  when  we  must  put 
them  into  practice.  That’s  the  teaching  I 
am  being  asked  to  learn  as  I reread  the  only 
letter  he  has  ever  written  to  me. 

I know  there  is  a theory  that  says  the 
place  in  which  we  are  wounded  is  also  the 
place  where  we  are  called  to  heal  others. 
Perhaps  it  is  true.  H 
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American  Dreams 


‘ The  West  Wing’  and  ‘ Commander  in  Chief 


BY  JIM  McDERMOTT 

WHEN  I WAS  A BOY,  I 
wanted  to  be  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  A lot 
of  us  did.  Though  we  were 
growing  up  in  the  1970’s,  we  knew  litde  or 
nothing  of  Nixon  or  Watergate,  wiretaps 
or  carpet-bombing.  Our  images  were  of 
George  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware,  Abraham  Lincoln  freeing  the 
slaves.  Their  examples  taught  us  that  the 
most  important  thing  you  can  do  with 
your  life  is  to  try  to  make  the  world  a bet- 
ter place. 

My  political  career,  however,  was 
short-lived — a run  at  class  president,  crip- 
pled by  an  ill-conceived  slogan  (“Don’t  be 
a hermit,  vote  for  McDermott”)  and  years 
of  high  school  debate.  By  college,  cyni- 
cism and  disappointment  in  the  political 
process  had  taken  root,  and  those  early 
dreams  faded,  as  so  many  childhood  aspi- 
rations do. 

Then,  a few  years  ago,  I came  upon 
The  West  Wing,  NBC’s  long-running 
television  program  about  the  fictional 
President  Josiah  “Jed”  Bartlet  (Martin 
Sheen)  and  his  communications  staff 
(NBC,  Sundays,  8 p.m.  ET).  In  contrast  to 
the  steady  stream  of  self-interest  and  scan- 
dal presented  on  the  news,  the  men  and 
women  of  “The  West  Wing”  were  single- 
minded  in  their  pursuit  of  the  good.  They 
argued,  they  agonized,  they  teased.  They 
could  be  arrogant  and  self-righteous.  Yet 
their  decisions  were  directed  by  the  clear 
conviction  that  despite  the  many  obstacles 
and  inadequacies  of  the  system,  it  is  not 
only  possible  for  us  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place,  it  is  our  responsibility.  Their 
struggles  to  achieve  that  goal  lent  them 
nobility. 

Now  in  its  seventh  and  final  season, 
“The  West  Wing”  remains  a hymn  to  our 
childhood  dreams  of  the  common  good, 


the  dignity  of  every  human  being,  the 
pursuit  of  justice  and  democracy. 
After  initially  struggling  when  creator 
Aaron  Sorkin  left  the  show  in  2002, 
the  program  not  only  returned  to 
form  but  took  some  wonderful  risks, 
including  an  ongoing  presidential 
campaign  between  the  Catholic, 
Democratic  Congressman  Matthew 
Santos  (Jimmy  Smits)  and  the  experi- 
enced Senator  Arnold  Vinick  (Alan 
Alda),  a pro-choice  Republican  and 
the  election’s  clear  front-runner.  Like 
Sheen  as  the  current  president,  Smits 
and  Alda  bring  to  bear  that  combina- 
tion of  humanity  and  intelligence  that 
we  yearn  to  see  in  our  leaders.  Santos 
and  Vinick  are  political  idealists  who 
fight  for  forthright  discussion  of 
issues  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

As  a result,  each  week  “The  West 
Wing”  has  continued  to  tackle  many 
of  the  major  issues  that  we  grapple 
with  in  civil  society  and  in  the 
church — abortion,  intelligent  design, 


Top:  Even  the  president  needs  a knight  in  shining  armor.  Kyle  Secor  and  Geena  Davis  star  in  ABC's 
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of  America.  Bartlet  in  “The  West  Wing.” 
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Israel/Palestine,  church/state,  military  in 
harm’s  way,  the  appointment  of  judges — 
but  with  much  more  nuance  and  insight 
than  either  our  real-life  press  or  politicians 
seem  able  to  muster.  When  asked  if  he 
believes  in  intelligent  design,  Santos  states 
(against  the  advice  of  his  staff),  “I  believe 
in  God,  and  I’d  like  to  think  that  he’s 
intelligent.”  At  the  same  time  he  argues, 
“The  introduction  of  nonscientific  infor- 
mation into  the  curriculum  of  our  science 
classes  misrepresents  the  nature  of  sci- 
ence.” 

Likewise  in  dealing  with  a pro-choice 
group  that  argues,  “pro-choice  means  you 
can  do  whatever  thing  you  want,”  the  pro- 
choice  Santos  responds,  “Yes,  but  it 
shouldn’t  mean  we’re  proud  of  whatever  it 
is  they  choose.”  “Abortion,”  he  argues,  “is 
a tragedy.” 

“The  West  Wing”  will  be  remem- 
bered for  many  things:  its  numerous  acco- 
lades (24  Emmys,  including  four  for  best 
drama  and  eight  for  acting),  its  marvelous 
cast,  the  affluence  of  its  audience,  the 
intelligence  of  its  writing.  What  has  dis- 
tinguished the  program,  however,  is  its 
combination  of  idealism  and  humanity.  At 
the  core  of  every  episode  lies  a deep  appre- 


ciation for  our  humanity,  an  impassioned 
concern  for  the  needs  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  fierce  belief  that  the  good,  the 
right  and  the  true  are  things  worth  fight- 
ing for. 

i wish  the  same  could  be  said  for 
Commander  in  Chief  (Tuesdays,  9 p.m. 
ET),  ABC’s  new  hourlong  drama  about  a 
political  independent  who  becomes  the 
first  female  president.  Like  “The  West 
Wing,”  “Commander  in  Chief’  boasts  at 
its  center  a leader  who  embodies  our  finest 
ideals.  Vice  President  MacKenzie  “Mac” 
Allen  (Geena  Davis)  becomes  the  com- 
mander in  chief  when  the  current  presi- 
dent, Republican  Teddy  Bridges,  suffers  a 
fatal  stroke.  As  president  she  proceeds 
with  neither  the  support  of  the 
Republicans,  who  want  her  to  step  down, 
nor  the  allegiance  of  the  Democrats. 
Nonetheless,  she  presides  with  confidence 
and  grace.  Geena  Davis,  who  recently  won 
a Golden  Globe  for  the  role,  has  always 
shown  a wonderful  combination  of  quiet 
strength  and  unprepossessing  beauty.  In 
the  role  of  the  president  she  comes  off  as 
personable,  ethical  and  decisive. 

The  other  engaging  performer  in 


“Commander”  is  Donald  Sutherland,  who 
plays  the  Republican  speaker  of  the  house, 
Nathan  Templeton.  Sutherland’s 
Templeton  has  the  mojo  of  Machiavelli 
and  the  tao  of  Lao  Tzu.  Maneuvering  in 
the  shadows,  playing  the  angles  in  every 
situation,  Templeton  is  so  deliciously 
nasty  you  cannot  help  paying  attention  to 
him. 

Would  that  the  same  were  true  of 
the  rest  of  the  show.  Allen’s  husband, 
Rod  (known  as  “the  First  Gentleman”), 
played  by  Kyle  Secor,  is  a sad  sack  who 
spends  most  episodes  getting  in  the  way. 
The  couple’s  grade  school  child  is  cute; 
their  teenagers  have  problems — yav/n. 
Like  “Wing,”  “Commander”  likes  to 
take  on  such  hot-button  issues  as  terror- 
ism or  disaster  relief;  but  unlike  its  peer, 
“Commander”  usually  wraps  them  up  so 
neatly  that  each  episode  could  come  with 
its  own  pretty  red  bow.  The  problems  of 
our  own  ordinary  lives  are  never  solved 
this  easily;  how  are  we  to  accept  that  the 
president’s  dilemmas  could  be? 

Oddly,  this  show  about  the  first 
female  president  seems  set  on  placing  her 
in  traditional  roles  and  power  relations.  It 
is  striking  how  often  we  are  reminded  of 
the  president’s  work  as  wife  and  mother — 
it  is  she  who  calls  for  family  dinners, 
brushes  her  daughter’s  hair  and  is  sought 
to  sign  her  son’s  term  paper — while  her 
husband  worries  about  his  career. 
Likewise,  while  Allen  is  clearly  capable, 
her  husband  is  frequently  inserted  into 
the  plot  as  the  power  behind  the  throne, 
the  confidant  to  whom  Allen  must  go  for 
advice  and  frequent  affirmation.  It  is  not 
believable,  and  it  undermines  the  show’s 
basic  concept. 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  ONCE  SAID,  “The 
American,  by  nature,  is  optimistic.  He  is 
experimental,  an  inventor  and  a builder 
who  builds  best  when  called  upon  to 
build  greatly.”  Great  shows  about  the 
presidency  are  very  much  like  great  pres- 
idents— they  draw  us  back  to  our  dreams 
and  call  upon  us  to  do  more.  The  more 
our  real-world  political  leaders  disap- 
point, perhaps  the  greater  our  need  for 
fictional  characters  like  those  on  “The 
West  Wing,”  who  can  reassure  us  that 
our  optimism  need  not  be  naive,  and  that 
our  childhood  visions  of  an  ever  more 
perfect  union  constitute  a crucial  experi- 
ment always  further  to  be  pursued. 
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The  Political  Is 
Personal 

Shalimar  the  Clown 

By  Salman  Rushdie 

Random  House.  398p  $25.95 
ISBN  0679463356 

“Always  try  to  do  too  much”  must  be 
taken  as  one  of  Salman  Rushdie’s  mantras, 
and  he  certainly  lives  up  to  it  here.  This 
sprawling  story  flashes  back  and  forth 
from  pre-World  War  II  Strasbourg  to 
present-day  Los  Angeles,  touches — at 
least  fleetingly — on  every  major  world  cri- 
sis from  the  Holocaust  to  9/1 1,  presents  a 
gigantic  cast  of  characters  who  speak 
Kashmiri,  Hindi,  Urdu,  Arabic,  French, 
German  and  several  dozen  dialects  of 
English,  mixes  Indian  and  Pakistani  folk 
arts,  religion,  terrorism,  diplomatic  histo- 
ry, alienation,  lust  and  betrayal  in  a series 
of  wild  explosions  that  reverberate  till  the 
very  last  sentence.  It  is  way  over  the  top — 
and  it’s  enthralling. 

This  whirling  dervish  dance  of  a tale 
does  have  a center,  and  it  is  the  apparent- 
ly hopeless  ongoing  catastrophe 
(“tragedy”  is  too  aesthetic  a term)  of  post- 
partition Kashmir,  the  homeland  of 
Rushdie’s  maternal  grandparents.  One  of 
the  most  stunningly  beautiful  places  on 
earth,  Kashmir’s  modem  woes  began  in 
1947  when  its  ruler,  the  Hindu  Maharaja 
Hari  Singh,  signed  over  the  region,  with 
its  Muslim  majority,  to  the  newborn  state 
of  India.  Since  then,  Jammu  and  Kashmir, 
as  it  is  officially  known,  with  a population 
currendy  around  eight  million,  has  degen- 
erated from  a modesdy  harmonious  multi- 
cultural paradise  into  a fratricidal  hell — 
with  at  least  1 percent  of  its  inhabitants 
slaughtered  in  just  the  last  15  years.  There 
has  been  unspeakable  cruelty  on  both 
sides,  though  Rushdie,  while  recounting 
the  methodical  rapes,  murders  and  burn- 
ings by  the  Indian  army,  seems  more  hor- 
rified by  the  fanatical  Islamic  militants.  It 
is  not  exactly  an  evenhanded  approach, 
but  hardly  a surprise,  given  the  Iranian 
fatwa  that  nearly  ended  the  novelist’s  life. 

Noman  Sher  Noman  (thank  you, 
James  Joyce),  a.k.a.  Shalimar  the  clown,  is 
a brilliantly  gifted  Muslim  acrobat  who 


falls  in  love  with  the  intoxicating  Hindu 
dancer  Boonyi  Kaul — and  marries  her  in  a 
rather  too  utopian  scene  of  conviviality  in 
their  native  village  of  Pachigam.  But 
Boonyi  wants  to  escape  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  home  and  is  only  too  ready  to 
accept  a seductive  hint  from  the  visiting 
American  ambassador  to  India,  Max 
Ophuls  (a  Jew,  but  no  relation  to  the 
famous  homonymous  director)  and  run 
away  to  Delhi,  where  she  becomes  his 
mistress.  After  a year  or  so  the  affair  sours 
(Ophuls  is  married  to  a bitterly  passive- 
aggressive — and  infertile — English  wife, 
soured  by  his  nonstop  infidelities),  and  the 
ravishing  Boonyi  turns  into  a bloated  drug 
addict;  but  she  manages  to  get  pregnant 
just  before  being  dismissed.  Margaret 
Ophuls  snatches  away  the  baby  for  herself 
and  ships  Boonyi  back  home,  where  she  is 
treated  quite  literally  as  a dead  person  and 
banished  to  a lonely  hut  in  the  mountains. 
Shalimar  has  temporarily  vowed  not  to  kill 
her,  but  their  marriage  is  over. 

The  mixed-race  girl,  India  Ophuls — 
as  ravishing  as  her  mother — is  raised  in 
Britain,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States.  After  a miserable  adolescence,  she 
is  reconciled  with  her  father  (fired  from 
his  ambassadorship  when  word  of  his 
affair  leaks  out),  and  is  about  to  settle 
down  with  him  in  something  like  belated 
family  bliss  in  a southern  California  man- 
sion, when  Shalimar,  who  has  since 
become  a ruthless  jihadi  killer,  lands  in 
America  and  butchers  his  wife’s  lover  (the 
time  limit  on  his  vow  has  expired,  so  he 
has  also  beheaded  his  adulterous  wife). 
Though  eventually  arrested,  tried,  con- 
demned to  death  and  locked  up  in  San 
Quentin,  Shalimar  has  also  vowed  to  slay 
his  “step-daughter,”  and  sets  out  to  do  so 
in  the  spectacularly  melodramatic  con- 
cluding pages  of  the  book.  But  India,  who 
has  now  renamed  herself  Kashmira  after  a 
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heart-breaking  trip  to  Pachigam  in  search 
of  her  mother,  is  as  lethal  a warrior  as 
Shalimar. 

In  the  genre  of  magic  realism,  both 
normal  psychology  and  verisimilitude  take 
a back  seat  to  dizzying  plots  and  dazzling 
stylistic  pyrotechnics;  and  no  Rushdie  fan 
will  be  jolted  by  the  goings-on  here.  For 
instance,  just  before  his  death  Max  puts  in 
a guest  appearance  on  “The  Tonight 
Show,”  where  he  discards  his  fabled  Old 
World  charm  and  delivers  a tormented 
harangue  on  the  nightmarish  horrors  in 
Kashmir,  which  bores  the  American  audi- 
ence to  tears  and  gives  a sharp,  ironic  fla- 
vor to  his  assassination  by  a Kashmiri  mil- 
itant shortly  afterwards. 

Rushdie  himself  is  preaching  through- 
out Shalimar  the  Clown — despite,  and  pre- 
cisely by  means  of,  the  eruptions  of  exotic 
color  in  his  loving  catalogues  of  Kashmiri 
legends,  food,  dress,  folklore  and  so  on. 
And  just  when  his  mind-boggling,  omni- 
scient cosmopolitanism,  ventriloquist’s 
genius  and  ultra-hipness  threaten  to 
devolve,  or  dissolve,  into  mere  display, 
Rushdie  gets  back  to  the  grim  bedrock  of 
history  and  his  own  anger  over  it.  The 
Rushdie  who  jokes  about  the  absurdly 
blond  ’n’  bland  hunk  of  a California 


underwear  model  who  woos  India  shifts  to 
the  Rushdie  who  indignantly  sums  up  the 
demented  values  of  Shalimar:  “Honor 
ranked  above  everything  else,  above  the 
sacred  vows  of  matrimony,  above  the 
divine  injunction  against  cold-blooded 
murder,  above  decency,  above  culture, 
above  life  itself.” 

In  a superb  review  in  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books  (10/6/05),  Pankaj  Mishra 
takes  Rushdie  to  task  for  any  number  of 
political  oversights  and  misreadings  in 
Shalimar.  “The  anti-India  insurgency,”  he 
notes,  “largely  grew  out  of  the  thwarted 
Kashmiri  desire  to  embrace  ‘the  mod- 
ern’— what  Rushdie  himself  exhorts 
Muslims  around  the  world  to  do  in  his  fre- 
quent articles  and  speeches — and  was  not 
dominated  by  jihadi  Islamists  until  the 
mid-1990’s.”  Point  taken.  But  Mishra 
ignores  what  makes  Rushdie  one  of  the 
great  contemporary  writers:  his  galloping 
imagination  and  his  nearly  irresistible  nar- 
rative flow.  He  takes  the  grand  abstrac- 
tions of  politics  and  gives  them  a terribly 
local  habitation  and  an  unforgettable 
name.  He  may  be  too  controversial  to  win 
the  Nobel  Prize  anytime  soon,  but  he  is 
too  powerful  not  to  read  right  now. 

Peter  Heinegg 


In  Widow’s 
Weeds 

The  Year  of  Magical 
Thinking 

By  Joan  Didion 

Knopf  240p  $23.95 
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Joan  Didion  has  been  writing  books  for 
more  than  40  years.  When  she  was  intro- 
duced at  a reading  of  her  newest  and 
most  unforgettable  book,  The  Year  of 
Magical  Thinking,  at  a giant  Barnes  & 
Noble  store  in  New  York  last  fall,  there 
was  a catch  in  the  voice  of  the  teary-eyed 
woman  who  hosted  the  event,  as  she  pre- 
sented the  frail-looking  Didion  to  a 
standing-room-only  audience. 

“People  who  have  recently  lost  some- 
one have  a certain  look,  recognizable 
maybe  only  to  those  who  have  seen  that 
look  in  their  own  faces.” 

Nearly  everyone  in  the  crowd  was 
carrying  the  new  book — many  held  more 
than  one  copy — in  anticipation  of  having 
it  autographed,  but  perhaps  mostly  of 
meeting  the  writer,  whose  dozen  previous 
books  they  had  likely  devoured. 

There  was  always  something  special 
about  a Joan  Didion  book.  Most  were 
thin  and  long-shaped — elegant  in  their 
way.  The  cover’s  typeface  was  perfect,  in 
the  way  Ann  Taylor’s  logo  is  perfect. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a photo  of  the 
author  on  the  dust  jacket  that  could  make 
one  fall  in  love,  the  way  many  fell  in  love 
with  the  young  Mia  Farrow.  To  be  with 
Joan  Didion  was  to  be  in  a stylishly 
arranged  world — no  matter  the  some- 
times depressing  seriousness  of  the  sub- 
jects— for  a few  hundred  well-designed 
pages. 

Her  writing — especially  her  essays, 
for  which  she  is  best  known  and  which 
drew  the  crowd  to  the  store — is  elegant, 
refined  and  personal.  Nobody  dresses  a 
sentence  in  precise  detail  the  way  this 
author  does.  That  one  of  her  two  most 
famous  essay  collections  is  entitled  The 
White  Album  is  no  surprise. 

“We  were  married  on  the  afternoon 
of  January  30,  1964,  a Thursday,  at  the 
Catholic  Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautist.... 
John  wore  a heavy  blue  suit  from  Chipp. 

I wore  a short  white  silk  dress  I had 
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bought  at  RansohofFs  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  day  John  Kennedy  was  killed.” 

So  it  hits  the  reader  hard  to  hear  that 
Joan  Didion’s  life  had  fallen  off  the  man- 
tel and  shattered.  Her  husband  and  part- 
ner, the  writer  John  Gregory  Dunne, 
who  was  with  her  during  all  those  years 
of  writing  books,  had  died  one  evening 
while  they  ate  together  in  their 
Manhattan  apartment.  These  were  the 
first  words  she  wrote  afterward,  which 
open  her  memoir  of  her  time  alone: 

Life  changes  fast. 

Life  changes  in  the  instant. 

You  sit  down  to  dinner  and  life  as  you 
know  it  ends. 

The  question  of  self-pity. 

It  was  the  night  before  New  Year’s  Eve 
2003,  and  Joan  and  John  had  just  returned 
from  the  hospital,  where  their  39-year-old 
adopted  daughter  Quintana  Roo  was 
under  treatment  for  severe  reactions  to  the 
flu.  (Readers  were  aware  of  the  daughter 
with  the  curious  name  over  the  years  from 
book  dedications  and  photo  credits.) 
While  Dunne  was  on  the  second  Scotch 
that  Didion  had  poured  for  him,  he 
stopped  his  part  of  the  conversation  that 
had  been  going  on  between  them  for  40 
years  and  fell  off  his  chair  to  the  floor. 
“Life  changes  fast.  Life  changes  in  the 
instant.” 

The  minutes  and  hours  and  days  from 
then  on  are  described  by  Joan  Didion  in 
her  special  way.  As  she  has  always  done, 
she  burrows  into  the  piles  of  details  to 
learn  about  what  happened.  She  works  to 
learn  the  language  of  emergency  rooms 
and  autopsies.  She  asks  the  apartment 
building’s  elevator  operator  what  he 
remembers.  She  retraces  that  night  and  the 
death  that  occurred.  She  talks  to  herself 
and  puts  quotation  marks  around  her 
words.  She  lets  the  readers  in,  so  that  they 
grasp  her  solitude  and  loss  in  ways  they  had 
never  thought  about  such  solitude  and  loss 
before,  and  in  ways  Didion  hadn’t  either: 

I used  to  tell  John  my  dreams,  not 
to  understand  them  but  to  get  rid 
of  them,  clear  my  mind  for  the 
day.  ‘Don’t  tell  me  your  dream,’ 
he  would  say  when  I woke  in  the 
morning,  but  in  the  end  he  would 
listen. 

When  he  died  I stopped  hav- 
ing dreams. 


That  is  what  makes  her  writing  so 
riveting:  it  exposes  her  mind.  She  had 
thought  it  would  be  very  different.  Not 
only  did  she  never  imagine  a scenario  in 
which  John  would  die  before  she  did, 
while  sitting  with  her  at  dinner,  but  she 
was  unprepared  for  the  “magical  think- 
ing” she  would  embrace  in  the  after- 
math. When  the  hospital  called  to  ask  if 
she  would  donate  her  husband’s  organs, 
she  found  herself  thinking,  “How  could 
he  come  back  if  they  took  his  organs?” 
Then,  while  packing  up  his  clothes  to 
take  to  Goodwill,  she  asked  herself, 
“How  could  he  come  back  if  he  had  no 
shoes?” 

There  is  beauty  in  Didion’s  recollec- 
tions of  their  life  together:  the 

California  homes,  the  meals  with  liter- 
ary friends  and  movie  people,  the  din- 
ners with  just  the  two  of  them  together, 
the  swimming  pools,  the  travels,  the 
clothes — recollections  that  evoke  a 
mood,  an  atmosphere.  She  gives  the 
reader  what  the  reader  appreciates  most. 
That  is  what  makes  even  Joan  Didion’s 
sad  tale  somehow  stimulating  to  read. 
Wherever  she  finds  herself,  be  it  in  sun- 
light or  loneliness,  her  experience  is  pal- 
pable to  the  reader,  who  is  transported 
to  where  she  is — and  wants  to  be  there 
with  her. 

“The  voice  on  my  answering 
machine  is  still  John’s.” 

Bill  Gunlocke 
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Oxford  Univ.  Press.  205p  $45 
ISBN  0195177150 

Graham  Greene  has  had  a difficult  time 
winning  the  title  of  “Catholic 
Novelist”— one  that  he  never  wanted 
anyway.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
was  dismissed  as  a man  who  wrote  about 
bad  Catholics — the  whiskey  priest  (The 
Power  and  the  Glory),  Sarah  ( The  End  of  the 
Affair),  Scoby  ( The  Heart  of  the  Matter). 
In  fact,  the  Vatican  ordered  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  to  deliver  a 
condemnation  of  The  Power  and  the  Glory 
to  Greene  privately.  But  many  of  us 
thought  it  was  the  best  book  we  ever  read 
about  the  priesthood.  In  the  next  phase, 
when  Greene  drifted  from  regular 
Catholic  practice  and  critics  discovered 
his  disorderly  (to  put  it  mildly)  personal 
life,  he  was  dismissed  as  a fallen-away 
Catholic  novelist. 

Finally,  secular  critics  decided  that 
while  his  early  novels  (such  as  the  three 
mentioned  above)  were  certainly  Catholic, 
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Joseph  Fessio,  sj,  Ave  Maria  University:  Benedict  XVI  and  John  Paul  II 
Brian  Anastasi  Butcher.  Sheptytsky  Institute:  John  Paul  II  and  the  Eastern  Churches 
Christopher  Carstens,  Diocese  of  LaCrosse:  John  Paul  It's  Program  for  the  New  Millennium 
Larry  Chapp,  De  Sales  University:  John  Paul  II:  "Liturgical  Consummation" as  Hermeneutical  Key 
Carmina  M.  Chapp,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary:  John  Paul  II:  Sacrificial  Self-Offering  and  the  Liturgy 
Peter  Huff,  Centenary  College:  John  Paul  II  and  the  Liturgical  Dimension  of  Interfaith  Dialogue 
James  Keating,  Pontifical  College  Josephinum:  Eucharist  and  Moral  Conversion  in  John  Paul  II 
Tim  O'Malley,  University  of  Notre  Dame:  John  Paul  II  and  Liturgical  Catechesis 
Pam  Wiitala,  Institute  for  Pastoral  Theology:  Theology  of  the  Body  and  the  Language  of  Liturgy 

APRIL  5-7, 2006  • MUNDELEIN,  ILLINOIS 

THE  LITURGICAL  INSTITUTE  - UNIVERSITY  OF  SAINT  MARY  OF  THE  LAKE/MUNDELEIN  SEMINARY 
1000  EAST  MAPLE  AVENUE  MUNDELEIN,  IL  60060  847.837.4542  WWW.LITURGICALINSTITUTE.ORG 
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his  later  ones  (Our  Man  in  Havana,  The 
Honorary  Council,  Monsignor  Quixote ) are 
“post-Catholic.”  (In  these  days  a paradigm 
doesn’t  really  measure  up  unless  it  has 
“post”  before  it.)  I would  wager  that  inso- 
far as  Greene  appears  in  courses  at 
Catholic  colleges,  the  treatment  consists 
of  the  last  two  paradigms.  Greene  was  a 
fallen-away  Catholic  with  sexual  hang-ups 
who  wrote  post-Catholic  novels — and  a 
Marxist  besides. 

Now  comes  Mark  Bosco,  S.J.,  assis- 
tant professor  of  English  and  theology  at 
Loyola  Chicago,  who  smashes  all  these 
models.  Greene  (who  died  in  union  with 
the  church),  he  has  found,  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  read  books  about  the  council  which 
he  annotated,  and  these  annotations 
seem  to  foreshadow  his  later  books.  The 
later  books,  Father  Bosco  argues,  are  not 
post-Catholic  but  post-conciliar.  His 
careful  analysis  of  Monsignor  Quixote  per- 
suades me  that  he  is  right,  and  that 
Greene’s  work  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  any  one  who  reads  him  seri- 
ously— and  by  any  student  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  Graham  Greene's 
Catholic  Imagination  establishes  new 


paradigms  of  considerable  importance. 

“The  leap  of  faith  that  Greene’s  texts 
embody  is.. .not  so  much  from  the  natural 
to  the  supernatural,  the  real  to  the  imagi- 
nary; rather,  the  leap  of  faith  is  more  a 
negotiated  trust  in  a story,  a trust  that  such 
a story  takes  the  individual  somewhere 
adequate  to  the  full  range  of  his  human 
experience....  In  Greene’s  last  great  work 
[The  Honorary  Council,  Doctor  Fischer  and 
Monsignor  Quixote ],  his  Catholic  imagina- 
tion is  fully  engaged,  making  a case  for 
faith  over  belief,  hope  over  despair,  love 
over  hatred,  and  mystery  over  doubt.” 
“His  late  novels  offer  a fresh  perspec- 
tive in  which  to  chart  how  the  discourse  of 
Catholicism  adds  a surplus  of  meaning 
beyond  the  merely  political,  economic  and 
cultural  ideologies  that  pervade  much  of 
literary  criticism.  Likewise,  these  novels 
offer  Catholic  discourse  a surplus  of 
meaning  beyond  the  emphasis  of  ortho- 
doxy and  authority  that  is  so  much  part  of 
the  pre-Vatican  II  Church  and,  perhaps, 
beyond  today’s  Vatican  Curia.” 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  transformation 
in  the  work  of  Graham  Greene  might  be  a 
sign  of  hope  no  bigger  than  a man’s  hand 
in  the  bleak  sky  of  current  Catholicism. 


John  R.  Allen  Jr.  has  recently  reported 
in  his  column  in  The  National  Catholic 
Reporter  on  a meeting  in  Rome  of  curial- 
ists  and  house  theologians  to  discuss  the 
question  of  whether  the  council  represent- 
ed continuity  or  change  in  the  course  of 
the  church.  The  tendency  of  the  discus- 
sion, according  to  Allen,  was  to  opt  for  a 
continuity  model. 

The  mind  of  a sociologist  (at  least  this 
sociologist)  boggles  at  the  blindness  of 
such  an  interpretation.  The  council  was  a 
dramatic  and  traumatic  event  that  destabi- 
lized the  structures  of  the  19th-  and  early 
20th-century  church.  It  was  a hurricane, 
an  earthquake,  an  exploding  volcano,  a 
tidal  wave,  reform  that  the  timid  had  post- 
poned far  too  long.  No  amount  of  pre- 
tense can  cover  up  that  truth.  The  bureau- 
crats might  think  they  have  contained  it, 
but  they  are  fooling  themselves.  What 
happens  now  is  the  domain  of  the 
Catholic  creators  of  culture  and  the  faith 
of  millions  of  Catholic  laypeople. 

Bosco  is  a student  of  culture,  particu- 
larly the  interaction  of  religion  and  cul- 
ture. So  the  impact  of  the  council  on  cul- 
ture that  he  detects  in  Greene’s  work  is  a 
datum  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Greene’s 
characters,  he  says,  “point  to  and  express 
choices  and  insights  based  on  reflective 
experiences  of  committed  love.  The  mys- 
teriousness of  such  encounters  intimates  a 
moment  of  insight,  transformation  or 
choice  of  action  beyond  the  political  and 
social  reductionisms  of  ideology....  His 
writing  echoes  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  a 
religious  creativity  imagined  in  the  midst 
of  the  real  horrors  of  the  20th  Century.” 

Time,  I feel  certain,  will  justify  Father 
Bosco’s  reading  of  the  late  work  of 
Graham  Greene.  Whether  it  will  also  wit- 
ness a change  in  non-ecclesiastical  (though 
not  anti-ecclesiastical)  Catholic  culture, 
like  that  which  Bosco  finds  in  Greene, 
remains  to  be  seen.  I sure  hope  so. 

Andrew  M.  Greeley 
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43rd  Annual  Institute  on  Sacred  Scripture 
Georgetown  University 
June  19  - 23,  2006 

The  Biblical  Story  of  Israel  in  Its  Land:  A Tragic  Story” 
Professor  Leslie  J.  Hoppe,  O.F.M. 

Provincial  Minister  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  Assumption  Province: 
Visiting  Professor,  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Jerusalem. 


“Befriending  the  Johannine  Epistles” 
Professor  Barbara  Bowe,  R.S.C.J. 

Director,  Biblical  Spirituality  Program  and  Professor 
of  New  Testament,  Catholic  Theological  Union,  Chicago 


“Looking  for  the  Messiah:  Matthew’s  Gospel” 
Professor  Alan  C.  Mitchell 

Director  of  the  Institute  on  Sacred  Scripture  and  Associate  Professor 
of  New  Testament  and  Christian  Origins  at  Georgetown  University 

The  School  of  Continuing  Studies,  c/o  Special  Programs 
Box  571010  - Washington,  DC  20057-1010 
Phone:  202-687-5719  Fax:  202-687-8954 
Email:  harringe@georgetown.edu 
Website:  http://scs.georgetown.edu/sumspec.htm 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free!;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theological 
reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  of 
Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Lake/Mundelein  Seminary,  Mundelein,  IL  60060. 
Classes  begin  September  2006.  Apply  now. 
(M.Div.  or  equivalent  required.)  Contact  Rev. 
Raymond  J.  Webb,  Academic  Dean:  Ph:  (847)  970- 
4802;  e-mail:  rwebb@usml.edu;  Web  site: 
www.usml.edu. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Pilgrimage  to 
Holy  Land.  June  12-21.  Excellent  guides.  Ask  for 
flyer  and  brochure:  (845)  460-3061; 

info@bethanyspirimaHtycenter.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR,  PAULIST  150TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OFFICE.  The  Paulist  Fathers  are  seeking  a quali- 
fied candidate  to  fill  immediately  an  opening  for 
Director,  The  Paulist  150th  Anniversary  Office 
based  at  the  North  American  Paulist  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  position  is  for  34  months 
or  until  November  2008.  There  is  a possibility  that 
the  job  may  be  extended  beyond  this  period  of 
time  to  become  Director,  The  Paulist  Office  of 
Public  Relations,  but  this  is  not  presently  con- 
firmed, and  applicants  should  approach  the  job  in 
its  present  time  constraints  of  34  months. 

The  Paulist  150th  Anniversary  Office  has  the 
responsibility  for  directing  and  administering  pro- 
grams and  activities  designed  to  help  the  Paulist 
Fathers  celebrate  the  150th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  in  2008.  The  Director  will  report  to  the 
Paulist  Presidential  Board  through  the  Paulist 
Coordinator  for  the  Anniversary,  who  will  also 
serve  as  supervisor.  The  Director  of  the 
Anniversary  Office  will  (1)  provide  logistical  sup- 
port and  resources  for  the  various  design  commit- 
tees; (2)  serve  as  administrator  for  the  national 
event;  (3)  serve  as  liaison  for  Paulist  local  founda- 
tions and  their  individual  celebrations;  (4)  network 
with  other  Paulist  national  offices,  including 
Development,  Vocations,  Paulist  Press  and  Paulist 
Productions;  (5)  work  with  local  and  national 
media  to  provide  coverage  of  the  anniversary  and 
(6)  administer  intra-Paulist  media  such  as  Internet 
and  printed  material  to  keep  the  anniversary  a pri- 
ority during  2007  and  2008. 


The  Director  should  have  (1)  practical  and 
direct  experience  in  media,  public  relations  and 
event  planning;  (2)  a solid  understanding  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  (3)  strong  skills  in  management 
and  communication;  (4)  willingness  to  understand 
and  to  advance  the  mission  of  the  Paulist  Fathers 
in  the  North  American  church;  and  (5)  a personal 
sense  of  mission  toward  service.  Writing  and  pub- 
lic speaking  skills,  computer  skills  and  e-mail  are 
required.  Internet  Web  site  management  skills 
would  be  helpful.  Competitive  salary  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  longer  term  employment  after  the 
anniversary  completes  in  2008. 

Prospective  candidates  should  indicate  their 
interest  by  submitting  a letter  of  introduction  and 
resume  by  Feb.  15,  2006  to:  Rev.  Paul  Robichaud 
CSP,  Saint  Paul’s  College,  3015  Fourth  Street 
N.E.,  Washington,  DC  20017.  Ph:  (202)  269- 
2538;  E-mail:  paulistl50th@yahoo.com. 

PRINCIPAL.  Cathedral  Preparatory  School,  an  all- 
boys Catholic  college  preparatory  school  of  the 
Diocese  of  Erie  with  550  students  in  grades  9 to 
12,  seeks  a Principal  for  the  2006-7  school  year, 
with  the  opportunity  to  start  during  the  current 
school  year.  The  Principal  reports  to  the 
Headmaster  and  is  largely  responsible  for  over- 
seeing the  academic  programs  at  Prep  and  the 
day-to-day  running  of  the  school.  Applicants 
should  have  at  least  a master’s  degree  and  have 
experience  in  school  administration.  The  success- 
ful candidate  must  have  or  be  willing  to  obtain  a 
Pennsylvania  state  certification  in  administration. 
They  should  also  have  excellent  communication 
skills  and  strong  leadership  abilities  and  be  able  to 
work  with  Prep’s  faculty,  staff  and  administration 
in  a team  approach.  It  is  important  that  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  be  a practicing  Catholic  and  be 
able  and  willing  to  uphold  and  exemplify  the 
Catholic  identity  of  Prep  and  support  its  mission. 
Responsibilities  include  direct  supervision  and 


evaluation  of  the  faculty,  scheduling  classes  and 
curriculum  development,  including  the  integra- 
tion of  Prep’s  nationally  recognized  wireless 
Tablet  PC  program.  Salary  and  benefits  are  com- 
petitive and  commensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications.  Cathedral  Prep  has  a long  tradition 
of  academic  and  athletic  excellence  within  its 
strong  Catholic  identity  and  is  Middle  States 
accredited.  More  information  on  the  school  and 
the  position  can  be  found  at  www.cathedral- 
prep.com.  Please  send  a resume,  cover  letter, 
salary  expectations  and  at  least  three  references  by 
no  later  than  March  31,  2006,  to:  Rev.  Scott  W. 
Jabo,  Headmaster,  Cathedral  Preparatory  School, 
225  West  9th  Street,  Erie,  PA  16501.  Or  send  by 
e-mail  to:  headmaster@cathedral-prep.com. 

RELIGIOUS  STUDIES  INSTRUCTOR.  Santa 
Catalina  School  seeks  a religious  studies  instructor 
to  become  a member  of  the  Upper  School  facul- 
ty. The  position  includes  teaching  a number  of 
courses  in  religious  studies  as  part  of  the  school’s 
general  education  mission,  including  preparation 
of  students  for  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  in 
the  Catholic  Church  and  other  campus  ministry 
responsibilities.  The  Religious  Studies  Instructor 
is  expected  to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  the 
Upper  School.  Teacher  responsibilities  outside  of 
the  classroom  include  serving  as  an  advisor  to  a 
small  group  of  students,  parent-teacher  confer- 
ences and  shared  duties  such  as  chaperoning 
dances  and  leading  service  learning  projects. 
Faculty  and  students  of  the  Santa  Catalina  com- 
munity reside  together  on  the  Monterey 
Peninsula.  The  school  enjoys  the  beauty  and 
recreational  potential  of  the  Big  Sur  coast,  local 
beaches  and  the  mountains  for  both  hiking  and 
skiing.  Santa  Catalina  School’s  residential  pro- 
gram is  an  enthusiastic  and  warm  community  of 
students  and  teachers  who  live  together  on  cam- 
pus. The  religious  studies  instructor  would 


Implications  for  the 
Catholic  University,  the 
Church  and  Theology 

March  26-28, 2006 


This  is  an  interdisciplinary  conference  designed  to 
spark  intellectual  discourse  and  raise  consciousness 
about  the  dynamics  of  white  privilege  as  a form  of 
racism.  The  format  of  the  conference  will  encourage 
discussion  among  all  participants  with  a view 
toward  identifying  structures  of  white  privilege 
within  the  church,  the  academy,  and  society. 


University  of  Notre  Dame 


For  more  information,  participants, 
and  registration  details,  please  visit: 
www.nd.edu/~wpconf 
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assume  resident  faculty  responsibilities.  See  the 
complete  job  announcement  on  our  Web  site, 
www.santacatalina.org/html/home- 
/employment.htm.  E-mail:  employment@santa- 
catalina.org. 

Programs 

SABBATH  SPACE:  March  27-April  3,  2006.  An 
opportunity  for  ministers  to  refresh  themselves 
before  attending  the  Religious  Education 
Congress  in  Anaheim.  A schedule  complemen- 
tary to  REC  is  arranged.  Morning  transportation 
to  REC  provided.  For  information  contact: 
Robert  Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual 
Development,  434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA 
92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax: 
(714)  744-3176;  e-mail:  rcogswell@csjorange- 
.org;  www.thecsd.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour  from 
NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats,  ask 
for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web  site: 
bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE!  THE  SPIRITUAL  LEGACY  OF 
ANTHONY  DE  MELLO:  April  6-10,  2006.  This 
Awareness  Retreat  invites  you  to  wake  up  to  your 
life  and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  you  and  all 
around  you.  Conducted  by  P.J.  Francis,  who  suc- 
ceeded de  Mello  as  Director  of  Sadhana  (India) 
and  Liz  Dillon,  Spiritual  Teacher  (Ireland). 
Awareness  Retreats,  Moreau  Seminary,  Notre 
Dame,  IN  46556.  Contact  Judy  at  (574)  631- 
7735;  Kuzmich.3@nd.edu;  Web  site: 
www.chetana.org. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  9-June  7,  2006. 
Come  to  this  ideal  environment  for  spiritual 
renewal,  theological  updating  and  holistic  relax- 
ation. For  information,  contact:  Robert 

Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  434 
S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907.  Ph: 
(714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176; 
e-mail:  rcogswell@csjorange.org;  www.-thecsd.- 

Seminars 

THE  GREAT  SCHOOLS  OF  SPIRITUALITY: 

Catholic  Tradition  Speaks  to  Contemporary 
Spiritual  Seekers,  June  22-24,  2006.  The  Retreat 
Center  at  St.  John’s,  Plymouth,  Mich.,  in  collab- 
oration with  Professors  Patricia  Cooney- 
Hathaway,  Ph.D.,  and  Msgr.  John  Zenz,  S.T.D., 
both  of  Sacred  Heart  Major  Seminary  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  will  conduct  a spirituali- 
ty seminar  on  “The  Great  Schools  of  Spirituality: 
Catholic  Tradition  Speaks  to  Contemporary 
Spiritual  Seekers.”  The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is 
to  bring  together  teachers  of  asceticism,  pastoral 
leaders  and  spiritual  seekers  in  order  to  engage  in 
a theological  reflection  on  the  spiritual  tradition 
and  practice  of  three  great  schools  of  spirituality 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  Raymond  Studinski, 
O.S.B.,  will  address  the  Benedictine  tradition, 
Howard  Gray,  S.J.,  will  present  the  spirituality  of 


St.  Ignatius,  and  Dr.  Cooney-Hathaway  and 
Msgr.  Zenz  will  discuss  the  contributions  of  the 
Carmelite  spiritual  way.  Prayer  and  liturgy  will 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  weekend  along  with 
opportunities  for  reflection  and  interaction.  The 
Retreat  Center  at  St.  John’s  offers  peaceful  gar- 
dens, private,  air-conditioned  rooms/baths,  pro-  j 
fessionally  prepared  meals.  Ph:  (734)  414-1111 
or  download  brochure  at  www.theretreatcen- 
ter.org.  Registration  deadline:  June  12,  2006. 

Services 

COUNSELING  SERVICES  for  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations by  Liz  Hulsizer,  psychologist  and  ordained 
Zen  priest.  For  information  call  (847)  477-6967;  e- 
mail:  drl.hulsizer@yahoo.com;  Web  site: 

www.asinglethread.net. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  . 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfm.  Rates  are  per  word/per  issue,  j 
1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times:  $1.21;  12-23  times: 
$1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42  times  or  mare:  $1.05. 
You  may  combine  print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take 
advantage  of  our  frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  e-mail  to:  adMamericamagazine.org;  by  fax 
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Bergen  Catholic  High  School 

Oradell,  New  Jersey 
Principal 
July  1,  2006 
www.bergencatholic.org 

Bergen  Catholic  High  School,  an 
all-boys  high  school  of  850  students, 
owned  and  operated  by  the 
Congregation  of  Christian  Brothers,  in 
Oradell,  New  Jersey,  seeks  a principal 
for  July  2006.  Candidates  should  be 
practicing  Catholics  with  an  advanced 
degree  and  with  a minimum  of  five 
years  experience  in  education/admin- 
istration. Please  send  resume  and 
appropriate  background  information 
by  March  1 , 2006  to: 


Gregory  Floyd 

Gregory  Floyd  & Associates,  Inc. 
58  Portland  Road,  P.O.  Box  399 
Kennebunk,  ME  04043 
Phone:  (207)  985-7769 
grfloyd  @ gregoryfloyd-assoc  .com 
www.gregoryfloyd-assoc.com 
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Letters 


Elucidation 

Professor  Lawrence  S.  Cunningham’s 
vignette  on  St.  John  of  the  Cross  pre- 
sented a streetwise  poet-mystic-reformer 
(1/30).  John’s  friendship  with  St.  Teresa 
of  Avila  and  her  influence  on  him  were 
also  nicely  presented.  But  St.  John’s  con- 
nections to  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  its 
influence  on  him  were  conspicuously 
absent. 

Before  entering  religion,  John  of  the 
Cross  was  Juan  de  Yepes,  son  of 
Gonzalo  de  Yepes  and  Catalina  Alvarez. 
Catalina  was  widowed  and  in  1551  had 
to  move  the  family  from  Toledo  in  New 
Castile  to  the  commercial  town  of 
Medina  del  Campo  in  Old  Castile.  She 
hoped  that  Gonzalo’s  wealthy  relatives 
would  be  of  assistance  and  that  her  silk- 
weaving trade  would  make  enough 
money  to  support  the  family.  The  widow 
Catalina’s  family  did  not  receive  all  the 
assistance  she  might  have  hoped  from 
the  Yepes  family,  and  they  were  often  on 
the  verge  of  starvation. 

In  the  early  1550’s,  a number  of 
prominent  merchants  of  Medina  del 
Campo  heard  Peter  Faber,  one  of  the 
first  Jesuits,  preach  at  the  court  of  Philip 
II  in  Valladolid.  So  impressed  were  they 
with  his  erudition  and  spirituality  that 
they  petitioned  him  to  bring  the  Jesuits 
to  Medina.  In  1553  St.  Francis  Borgia, 
then  comisario,  or  superprovincial,  for 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  the  Jesuits,  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  new  school.  As 
with  many  Jesuit  schools  of  that  time, 
the  philosophy  of  instruction  was  the 
modus  parisiensis,  or  the  pedagogical  style 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  under 
the  influence  of  humanism  stressed, 
among  other  things,  eloquentia  perfecta  in 
the  spoken  and  written  word  through 
frequent  and  varied  rhetorical  and  ora- 
torical exercises. 

Juan  de  Yepes,  the  future  St.  John  of 
the  Cross,  was  a scholarship  student  at 
that  school  from  1559  to  1563.  The 
Jesuit  school  at  Medina  also  stressed,  fol- 
lowing the  pedagogy  of  the  Fourth 
Week  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius,  that  gifts  freely  received  should 
be  freely  shared  with  others,  that  its  stu- 
dents accompany  their  Jesuit  teachers  in 
catechizing  the  town’s  poor  children  and 
helping  at  the  local  hospitals,  where  the 
town’s  sick  poor  were  housed.  These 


were  all  beneficent  institutions  that  the 
young  Juan  knew  all  too  well  from  hav- 
ing spent  time  in  them  as  a destitute  boy. 

It  is  curious  how  the  influence  of  the 
three  great  Spanish  mystics  of  the  16th 
century,  Ignatius,  Teresa  and  John, 
cross-fertilized  one  another’s  lives  and 
spiritualities  and  how  the  suffering  that 
the  child  of  an  impoverished  widow, 

Juan  de  Yepes,  a scholarship  student  at  a 
Jesuit  school  where  he  learned  eloquentia 
perfecta  in  the  written  and  spoken  word, 
would  one  day  blossom  into  that  street- 
wise poet-mystic-reformer.  As  St.  Teresa 
would  say,  God  does  indeed  write 
straight  with  crooked  lines. 

Claudio  M.  Burgaleta,  S.J. 

Morristown,  N.J. 


Last  for  Generations 

I read  Thomas  M.  Whaling’s  letter 
(1/16)  noting  the  chasm  between 
“broad-spectrum  encyclical  Catholic- 
ism” and  “bom-againism.”  I’m  not  sure 
if  I understand  all  the  points  of  diver- 
gence he  makes,  but  he  ends  by  saying 
that  “the  Maryknoll  way  is  the  true  ecu- 
menical way.”  On  that  point,  I wanted 
to  give  some  evidence  in  support  of  his 
statement. 

Roy  Assenheimer,  M.M.,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia.  He  entered  Maryknoll 
in  1952,  was  ordained  in  1965  and  was 
assigned  to  Japan.  There,  after  serving 


in  three  parishes,  he  began  a new  min- 
istry in  1977  for  the  recovery  of  alco- 
holics and  drug  addicts  by  establishing 
several  Maryknoll  Alcoholic  Centers 
(MAC)  and  Drug  Addiction 
Rehabilitation  Centers  (DARC).  Today 
there  are  73  centers  throughout  Japan. 
He  was  also  co-founder  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Asian-Pacific  Addiction 
Research  Institute  (Apari).  Father  Roy 
died  suddenly  in  Japan  on  Jan.  5,  2006, 
at  the  age  of  67. 

I met  Father  Roy  only  once,  on  the 
25  th  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  when 
he  came  home  for  the  celebration.  He 
was  shy  and  unaccustomed  to  all  the  fuss 
over  him.  Like  all  missionaries,  he 
seemed  lonely  away  from  his  people. 

I don’t  imagine  Father  Roy  had 
much  time  to  read  and  reflect  on 
Gaudium  et  Spes,  or  Lumen  Gentium  or 
even  Nostra  Aetate.  He  was  probably  too 
busy  putting  them  into  practice.  I don’t 
know  if  he  was  broad-spectrum  and  he 
certainly  didn’t  need  to  be  bom  again. 
One  lifetime  was  all  he  needed  to 
undertake  and  finish,  with  God’s  help,  a 
work  which  will  last  for  generations. 

Connie  Carr 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shining  Star 

Many  thanks  for  the  tribute  to  Monika 
Hellwig  (“The  Vocation  of  a Theo- 
logian,” by  Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  S.J., 
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1 1/28).  Many  times  upon  hearing  her 
speak  or  reading  her  work,  I experienced 
a woman  of  kind  consideration  and 
respect,  a woman  of  grace  and  a person 
of  unquestionable  intellect  and  well-rea- 
soned argument. 

As  a Generation  X laywoman,  a 
sometime  theology  student  and  pastoral 
minister,  and  mother  of  young  daughters, 
I am  deeply  appreciative  of  Professor 
Hellwig’s  example  of  a life  of  service  to 
the  Catholic  community.  Monika 
Hellwig,  a nationally  identifiable  Catholic 
laywoman  who  lived  two  vocations,  as 
theologian  and  mother,  was  and  will 
remain  a shining  star  for  me. 

Diane  Michutka  Fraser 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Optimism  Renewed 

I read  with  interest  the  letter  by  Revs. 
Joseph  and  Philip  Breen  (1/30)  citing  the 
shortage  of  priests  as  the  main  problem  in 
the  church  today.  They  called  it  a grave 
crisis,  noting  the  advanced  age  of  many 
pastors,  celibacy  as  an  obstacle,  disquiet 
over  the  number  of  homosexuals  in  semi- 
naries and  rectories,  and  the  lack  of  sup- 
port for  vocations  by  mothers. 

But  I see  the  problem  differently  from 
the  Breen  brothers.  Perhaps  the  shortage 
of  priests  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
forcing  changes  that  are  necessary  for  the 
future  but  resisted  by  a celibate  male  cul- 
ture still  imbued  with  absolute  power. 
They  ask  America  magazine  to  lead  dis- 
cussion of  related  subjects  foreclosed  by 
Rome  even  to  bishops  under  threat  of 
removal  from  office,  when  in  fact  maga- 
zine editors  face  the  same  penalty. 

Can  these  discussions  include  making 
celibacy  optional  for  diocesan  priests,  ask- 
ing why  a married  Catholic  priest  should 
first  have  to  be  an  Episcopalian  priest? 
What  about  discussion  of  women  priests 
or — horrors — married  women  priests? 
Where  are  we  headed,  if  not  toward  the 
revelation  that  nothing  in  Scripture  for- 
bids such?  And  tradition  that  blocks  the 
spread  of  the  word  of  God  in  sacrament 
and  ministry  needs  to  evolve,  as  the  Spirit 
moves  where  it  wills.  (Still  breathing?) 

The  longstanding  clerical  mindset 
that  combines  all  administrative,  legal  and 
executive  powers  in  one  person,  the  bish- 


op, unaccountable  to  the  people  of  God, 
must  pass  into  history  as  have  other  feudal 
structures.  Broadening  our  understanding 
of  priesthood,  both  in  and  outside  of 
orders,  allows  the  talents  of  all  to  find 
expression.  It  also  helps  foreclose  the  cul- 
ture that  brought  us  the  sexual  abuse 
scandal,  abetted  as  it  is  by  an  inbred  sense 
of  exemption  and  privilege. 

So  the  discussions  will  be  held, 
whether  in  chanceries  or  not,  as  change 
makes  its  inexorable  mark  from  below. 
Those  little  gray  cells,  as  James  J. 
DiGiacomo,  S.J.,  called  them  (Am., 
5/30/05),  refuse  to  stagnate  and  in  prayer- 
ful contemplation  move  forward  with 
optimism  and  hope  for  a renewed,  truly 
accountable  church. 

Carolyn  Disco 
Merrimack,  N.H. 

Do  You  Read  Them? 

Reading  about  the  Abbey  of  Gethsemani 
in  Of  Many  Things  (12/5)  by  James 
Martin,  S.J.,  brought  back  memories  of 
my  chance  meeting  with  Thomas  Merton 
in  1963  while  another  sister  from  my 
community  and  I were  attending  Ursuline 
College  in  Louisville.  She  received  per- 
mission to  visit  a relative,  a monk  at 
Gethsemani,  on  Ascension  Thursday,  and 
a student  offered  to  drive  us  to  the  abbey 
for  a visit  after  their  late-morning  Mass. 
On  the  previous  day  the  college  had 
entertained  the  U.S.  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury at  the  time,  Kathryn  Granahan. 

Little  did  we  suspect  that  she  also  had  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  monks. 

You  guessed  it:  we  arrived  at  the 
abbey  before  the  honored  guest.  As  we 
parked  the  car,  to  our  surprise  a proces- 
sion of  monks,  led  by  the  abbot, 
approached  and  greeted  our  driver. 
Laughter  rippled  through  the  group  as 
the  abbot  learned  who  we  were  and 
quickly  dispatched  us  in  the  direction  of 
the  church.  There  the  front  steps  were 
filled  with  monks  awaiting  the  dignitary’s 
arrival.  We  were  later  told  this  was  the 
first  time  that  the  entire  community  was 
on  hand  to  greet  a woman. 

As  we  sat  in  the  church  balcony 
before  Mass,  the  sound  of  jingling  coin 
bracelets  announced  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Granahan.  And  because  of  their  special 


guest,  the  monks  brought  Communion  to 
the  balcony  during  the  Mass  instead  of 
having  us  receive  Communion  in  the 
vestibule  after  Mass,  which  was  the  usual 
procedure  for  guests. 

Humble  nuns  that  we  were,  we  decid- 
ed to  wait  quietly  upstairs  after  Mass  to 
avoid  interfering  with  the  reception  for 
Mrs.  Granahan.  Soon,  however,  a monk 
appeared  and  said,  “Have  you  met 
Thomas  Merton?  You  might  as  well 
come  down  and  meet  him,  too.”  Father 
Louis  was  at  the  door  and  greeted  each  of 
us.  To  our  comment,  “We  have  a lot  of 
your  books  in  our  library,”  Merton  dryly 
replied,  “But  do  you  read  them?” 

Later,  in  the  gift  shop,  Merton  came 
in,  looking  for  people  he  was  scheduled  to 
meet.  This  was  my  chance  to  get  his  auto- 
graph, which  he  obligingly  signed  on  a 
holy  card. 

Lorane  Coffin,  O.S.B. 
Rapid  City,  S.D. 

Invested 

There  is  a solution  to  the  first  three  of 
the  Rev.  Frank  Almade’s  difficulties 
(“Response  to  ‘A  Blueprint  for  Change,”’ 
1/30).  He  says  that  many  priests  today 
want  to  be  involved  in  “spiritual”  activi- 
ties and  be  primarily  concerned  with 
counseling,  the  sacraments  and  otherwise 
helping  individuals. 

Let  the  parish’s  physical  plant  be 
administered  by  an  elected  board  of 
trustees  with  real  decision-making  power. 
Let  these  people  take  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  “lights,  leaks,  locks,  loot  and 
lawns,”  as  the  author  put  it.  Let  them 
hire  and  supervise  the  parish  staff,  and  let 
the  parish  priest  be  a spiritual  leader 
instead  of  a manager.  This  approach  is 
already  successful  in  hospitals  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations.  Certainly  there 
will  be  collaboration  in  areas  of  parish 
mission  and  goals. 

If  you  think  we  lay  people  have  a 
duty  to  participate  in  parish  activities  by 
“employing  one  or  more  of  the  gifts  God 
has  bestowed”  on  us,  then  give  us  some 
real  responsibility  so  we  are  invested  in 
the  activities  and  our  work  cannot  be 
undone  by  the  whims  of  a pastor. 

Peter  J.  Murray 
Olympia,  Wash. 
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The  Word 

Breaking  Down  Barriers 

Seventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Feb.  19,  2006 

Readings:  Isa  43:18-19,  21-22,  24-25;  Ps  41:2-5,  13-14;  2 Cor  1:18-22;  Mark  2:1-12 
“Unable  to  get  near  Jesus  because  of  the  crowd,  they  opened  up  the  roof  above  him ” 
(Mark  2:4) 


IN  ALMOST  ALL  of  Jesus’  healing 
miracles,  the  person  in  need  of  heal- 
ing displays  an  attitude  of  faith  in 
him  and  his  power.  In  Mark’s 
account  of  the  healing  of  the  paralyzed 
man,  however,  it  is  the  man’s  friends  who 
display  faith  by  the  extraordinary  way  they 
bring  their  friend  to  Jesus.  They  find  Jesus 
in  a house  in  Capernaum.  There  is  a great 
crowd  around  and  no  obvious  way  to 
bring  their  friend  to  Jesus.  So  they  go  up 
on  the  roof,  open  up  the  roof  of  the  house 
and  lower  their  friend  down  to  get  what 
they  hope  will  be  a healing  word  and 
touch  from  Jesus.  They  exhibit  their 
remarkably  active  faith  in  Jesus  by  break- 
ing down  barriers  to  reach  him. 

Today’s  passage  from  Mark’s  Gospel 
actually  consists  of  two  stories.  The  first 
story  is  a healing  narrative,  in  which  Jesus 
miraculously  restores  the  paralyzed  man 
to  health.  The  second  is  a debate  between 
Jesus  and  the  scribes  about  his  power  to 
forgive  sins.  This  text  is  another  example 
of  Mark’s  practice  of  intercalation,  also 
known  as  his  “sandwich”  technique.  The 
healing  story  begins,  is  interrupted  by  the 
debate,  and  then  is  resumed  and  conclud- 
ed. The  effect  is  that  the  two  stories  rein- 
force each  other.  The  point  of  the  interca- 
lation is  that  Jesus  is  powerful  both  in 
word  and  in  deed. 

In  the  debate  Jesus  asks  the  scribes, 
“Which  is  easier,  to  say  to  the  paralytic, 
‘Your  sins  are  forgiven,’  or  to  say,  ‘Rise, 
pick  up  your  mat  and  walk.’”  Of  course,  it 
is  easier  to  say,  “Your  sins  are  forgiven.” 
But  there  is  no  empirical  proof  that  what 
was  said  actually  happened.  It  is  harder  to 
say,  “Rise.. .and  walk,”  since  the  effect  of 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


these  words  could  be  empirically  verified 
or  proven  false.  Through  the  literary 
device  of  the  intercalation,  the  power  of 
Jesus’  word  about  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
given  greater  authority  and  credibility 
through  his  act  of  healing. 

In  his  words  about  forgiveness  of  sins, 
Jesus  breaks  down  an  even  more  imposing 
barrier.  According  to  Jewish  theology, 
only  God  can  forgive  sins.  In  today’s  Old 
Testament  reading  from  Isaiah,  God  says, 
“It  is  I,  I,  who  wipe  out... your  offenses; 
your  sins  I remember  no  more.”  Yet  in 
Mark  2,  Jesus  himself  declares,  “Your  sins 
are  forgiven.”  The  scribes  rightly  wonder 
about  this  claim  and  object  to  it  on  theo- 
logical grounds.  To  them  Jesus  seems  to 
be  taking  to  himself  a prerogative  that 
belongs  only  to  God.  And  he  is!  That  is 
the  point.  As  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son 
of  God,  Jesus  breaks  down  the  barrier 
between  God  and  humankind,  and  serves 
as  their  one  perfect  mediator. 

The  theme  of  breaking  down  barriers 
receives  even  greater  depth  in  the  reading 
from  2 Corinthians  when  Paul  describes 
how  he  and  other  early  Christians  experi- 
enced God  in  the  fight  of  Jesus’  fife,  death 
and  resurrection.  Their  Trinitarian  con- 
sciousness was  not  a theological  abstrac- 
tion or  a historical  curiosity.  Rather,  they 
now  related  to  God  as  their  trustworthy 
and  loving  parent,  to  Jesus  the  Son  of  God 
as  their  brother  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
God’s  abiding  and  empowering  presence 
with  them  and  as  the  first  installment 
toward  fullness  of  fife  in  God’s  kingdom. 

In  describing  Jesus’  place  in  the  divine 
plan  of  salvation,  Paul  calls  him  the  yes  of 
God.  Imagine  the  most  important  and 
enthusiastic  yes  you  have  ever  uttered. 
Then  you  have  some  sense  of  Paul’s  point 
in  calling  Jesus  the  yes  of  God.  To  name 
Jesus  the  yes  of  God  means  that  in  Jesus 


God  has  affirmed  humankind  despite  our 
weakness  and  sinfulness,  that  in  Jesus 
God’s  promises  to  his  people  Israel  were 
being  fulfilled  and  that  in  Jesus  God 
showed  his  love  for  us  in  the  most  dramat- 
ic and  definitive  way  imaginable. 

By  way  of  response  to  God’s  yes  in 
Jesus,  Paul  suggests  that  we  say  “Amen.” 
At  the  end  of  a prayer  or  a solemn  state- 
ment, saying  the  Hebrew  word  amen 
means  that  you  believe  what  was  just  said 
and  that  what  was  said  is  worthy  of  trust. 
According  to  Paul,  the  amen  that  we  say  in 
response  to  God’s  yes  in  Jesus  goes 
through  Christ  “to  God  for  glory.”  The 
familiar  words  yes  and  amen  are  vivid 
expressions  of  the  conviction  that  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  the  barriers  between  God 
and  humankind  have  been  broken  down. 

While  the  owner  of  the  house  in 
Capernaum  may  not  have  been  happy  at 
what  the  friends  of  the  paralyzed  man  did 
to  his  roof,  it  appears  that  the  friends  were 
on  to  something  very  important  as  they 
tried  to  break  down  barriers  on  the  para- 
lyzed man’s  behalf.  Today’s  Scripture  z 
texts  remind  us  that  through  Jesus  God  is  □ 
even  more  eager  and  effective  in  breaking  « 
down  barriers  on  our  behalf. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington  < 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Are  there  barriers  in  yourself  or  in 
your  relationships  with  God  and  other 
persons  that  need  to  be  broken 
down? 

• What  theological  claims  are  implied 
in  Jesus’  words,  “Your  sins  are  forgiv- 
en”? Who  is  he  to  say  such  things? 

• Recall  the  most  important  and 
enthusiastic  yes  you  have  ever  said. 

What  does  this  memory  tell  you  about 
the  Christian  understanding  of  God 
and  Jesus? 
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New  Encyclical 
RofPrtjf.  Imbelli 
Susan  A.  Ross 
Richard  fVvscavage 
1 Thomas  Missaro 


A black  wooden  ring  on  his  fin- 
ger— what  could  it  mean?  A sign 
of  mourning,  as  in  Victorian 
times?  I noticed  it  during  a con- 
versation with  Bernard  Lestienne,  a French 
Jesuit  who  works  in  Brazil  at  the  Instituto 
Brasileiro  de  Desenvolvimento.  He  was  in 
New  York  for  a conference,  and  as  he  rose 
to  leave  my  room  in  the  rectory  where  he 
was  staying,  I asked  him.  “The  ring  is  made 
from  a tree  that  grows  in  the  Amazon,”  he 
explained.  “It  is  a sign  of  solidarity  with  the 
poor  and  the  struggle  for  justice.  Some  of 
the  Brazilian  bishops  wear  it  too,  instead  of  a 
gold  episcopal  ring.” 

Bernard  had  much  to  say  about  the  stark 
contrast  in  Brazil  between  poverty  and 
wealth.  Roughly  a third  of  the  people  are 
poor,  with  23  percent  living  “in  misery,  on 
one  meal  a day  and  not  a very  nourishing 
meal  at  that.”  The  rich,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  very  rich  indeed.  “There  is  no  inheri- 
tance tax,  and  so  huge  fortunes  are  accumu- 
lated,” he  said. 

“It  is  scandalous.” 

He  went  on  to 
note  that  5,000  of 
the  wealthiest 
families  possess  half  the  nation’s  wealth 
and,  as  a group,  stand  against  efforts  at 
reform. 

Not  that  reform  has  not  been  attempted. 
When  President  Luis  Inacio  da  Silva,  a man 
from  the  working  class,  became  president  in 
2003,  he  called  for  a program  to  eliminate 
hunger  completely.  But  that  goal  has  not 
been  achieved,  and  in  any  case  the  issue  con- 
cerns not  just  hunger  or  even  poverty  as  a 
whole,  but  the  larger  question  of  inequality. 
Part  of  this  inequality  is  reflected  in  the  lack 
of  jobs.  “The  unemployment  rate  is  about 
20  percent,”  Father  Lestienne  said,  adding: 
“About  half  the  people  who  actually  do  have 
jobs  work  in  the  so-called  informal  sector— 
that  is,  with  no  job  security,  no  health  insur- 
ance or  retirement  benefits.  Even  some  gov- 
ernment employees  find  themselves  in  this 
situation,”  he  noted,  “and  many  do  not 
receive  the  minimum  wage,  even  if  they 
work  in  municipal,  state  or  federal  govern- 
ment offices — and  the  minimum  wage  is  not 
enough  to  five  on.” 

Over  the  past  decades,  the  church  in 
Brazil  has  shown  itself  strongly  on  the  side 
of  the  poor.  Mentioning  great  figures  like 
Bishop  Helder  Camara  and  Cardinal  Paolo 
Evaristo  Arns,  Bernard  spoke  of  the 
prophetic  character  of  the  Brazilian  church. 
It  has  been  especially  forceful  in  areas  like 
land  reform.  Just  as  the  growing  gap 
between  very  rich  and  very  poor  has  been 
scandalous,  so  too,  he  said,  is  the  concentra- 


tion of  land  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Calling  it 
a huge  problem,  he  spoke  of  the  way  the 
bishops  have  tried  to  address  it  in  statements 
like  their  land  pastoral,  the  Pastoral  da  Terra, 
and  through  the  church’s  relationship  with  a 
lay  group — the  Movimento  dos 
Trabalhadores  Rurais  Sem  Terra  (the 
Landless  Workers  Movement) — which 
Bernard  described  as  “strong  and  dynamic.” 
The  land  issue  took  on  tragic  implica- 
tions on  Feb.  12,  2002,  when  Dorothy 
Stang,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Namur,  was  killed  in  a remote  part  of  the 
Amazon,  where  for  three  decades  she  had 
been  working  with  indigenous  people  in  an 
effort  to  stop  logging  interests  and  ranchers 
from  pushing  them  off  the  land.  Her  two 
killers  were  armed  with  guns,  and  Bernard 
said  that  for  many  in  Brazil,  carrying 
firearms  is  part  of  daily  life,  increasing  the 
overall  violence.  The  church’s  Pastoral 
Land  Commission  issued  a biting  statement 
after  Sr.  Stang’s  death,  to  the  effect  that  the 
killing  had  been 
ordered  by  the 
same  powerful 
economic  and 
political  interests 

that  she  always  resisted. 

In  terms  of  wider  issues,  the  church  has 
been  part  of  an  ecumenical  movement, 
CEBI  (Centro  de  Estudos  Biblicos),  which 
promotes  Bible  study.  Every  Sunday, 
Bernard  said,  one-page  explanations  of  the 
day’s  readings  in  simple  language  are  dis- 
tributed, along  with  questions — a method 
that  helps  poor  people  realize  that  the  Bible 
speaks  about  their  own  lives.  “So  a whole 
family,  parents  and  children,  learn  about 
Scripture  in  this  wonderful  way,”  he  said. 
Overall,  the  church  has  been  open  to  coop- 
erating with  other  sectors  of  society  that  are 
seeking  to  transform  it  through  the  struggle 
for  justice.  “We  work  together,”  he 
observed,  “and  this  is  part  of  the  richness  of 
the  church  in  Brazil.”  He  added  that  the 
church  is  still  seen  as  one  of  the  more  credi- 
ble institutions  there,  especially  since  people 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  political  process. 

On  at  least  one  front,  its  approach  to 
AIDS,  Brazil  has  moved  ahead  of  neighbor- 
ing countries.  “Brazil  now  produces  generic 
versions  of  anti-retrovirals  and  even  exports 
them,”  Bernard  said.  “The  government  real- 
ized the  danger  of  a huge  expansion  of  the 
disease,  and  so  has  given  priority  to  dealing 
with  it  through  large-scale  efforts.”  As  for 
the  overall  question  of  justice  for  the  poor, 
however,  the  wearing  of  the  black  rings  is 
likely  to  remain  a disturbingly  relevant  sym- 
bol for  years  to  come. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Continuing  Embarrassment 

The  Guantanamo  Bay  prison  in  Cuba  has  increasingly 
become  an  embarrassment  for  the  United  States.  In  mid- 
February,  a team  of  five  inspectors  from  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva  issued  a 
lengthy  report  documenting  human  rights  violations 
alleged  to  be  taking  place  there.  Commenting  on  the 
report,  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  has  said  that 
“sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a need  to  close  Guan- 
tanamo.” Human  rights  violations  noted  in  the  report 
include  indefinite  arbitrary  detention,  denial  of  the  right 
to  a fair  trial  and  coercive  interrogation  techniques  that 
amount  to  torture. 

Currently,  the  prison  at  the  southeastern  tip  of  Cuba 
holds  some  500  detainees,  most  of  whom  were  captured  in 
the  U.S.-led  war  in  Afghanistan  in  2001.  Many  have  been 
held  for  over  four  years  without  trial.  The  United  States 
rejects  the  call  to  close  the  prison,  with  Defense  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  denying  that  abuses  take  place  there.  He  has 
said  that  the  five  U.N.  staff  persons  who  wrote  the  report 
turned  down  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  facility  late  last 
year.  They  did  so,  however,  only  on  being  told  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  interview  prisoners.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment refers  to  them  as  enemy  combatants  who  can  be 
held  without  charge  as  long  as  the  war  on  terror  lasts. 
Rights  advocates,  though,  point  out  that  long-term  deten- 
tion without  charges  is  contrary  to  human  rights  princi- 
ples, and — as  the  report  observes — under  international  law 
the  war  on  terror  does  not  constitute  an  armed  conflict. 
Amnesty  International  has  welcomed  the  report,  but  notes 
that  Guantanamo  Bay  represents  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg, given  the  presence  of  U.S.  secret  detention  facilities 
in  other  countries,  along  with  the  prison  at  the  U.S. -run 
Bagram  Air  Base  in  Afghanistan. 

Jar  Jar  Boehmer 

At  this  year’s  retreat  for  House  Republicans,  the  new 
majority  leader,  John  Boehner,  presented  an  eight-minute 
parody  of  the  classic  film  “Star  Wars,”  entided  “Election 
Wars,”  in  which  Republicans  are  the  “battle-tested  incum- 
bent” rebels  poised  to  fight  off  “Darth  Nancy”  (Pelosi) 
and  “the  evil  Democrat  Empire.” 

On  the  Daily  Show,  the  comedian  Jon  Stewart  ques- 
tioned the  analogy.  “Evil  Democrat  Empire?  If  we’re 
going  to  do  the  Star  Wars  analogy,  at  best,  the  Democrats 
are  Ewoks.  At  best.” 

He  went  on  to  wonder:  “Why  can’t  the  Republicans 


just  admit  it?  You’re  in  charge.  You  control  the  White 
House,  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court. 
You’re  not  a bunch  of  ragtag  rebels  fighting  the  Empire. 
You're  the  Empire .” 

Stewart  is  right.  At  this  point,  the  Republicans  are  any- 
thing but  ragtag  rebels.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  that 
long  ago  that  Newt  Gingrich  and  his  disciples  (cue  music) 
boldly  seized  political  power  from  the  treacherous  clutches 
of  that  feel-your-pain  liberal  Bill  Clinton  and  his  welfare- 
state  wife,  Hillary.  Democratic  candidates  for  president 
since  then  have  been  nearly  as  robotic  as  Darth  Vader. 

And  the  “Star  Wars”  reference  yields  some  worthy 
comparisons.  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  current 
Republican  Party  leadership  is  attracted  to  the  force — 
though  in  their  hands  we  might  want  to  rename  it  the  Pre- 
emptive Force.  The  party  is  likewise  adept  at  Jedi  mind 
tricks:  Saddam  worked  with  al  Qaeda,  greenhouse  gases 
are  not  a problem,  the  mission  has  been  accomplished,  and 
these  aren’t  the  droids  you’re  looking  for. 

Mr.  Bush’s  tenure  as  president  of  late  also  calls  to  mind 
Yoda’s  initial  assessment  of  Luke  Skywalker:  “Never  his 
mind  on  where  he  was,  or  what  he  was  doing.”  Now,  if 
only  it  all  were  happening  in  a galaxy  far,  far  away. 

Whose  Money  Is  It? 

In  response  to  the  victory  of  Hamas  representatives  in  the 
Palestinian  parliamentary  elections,  the  Israeli  government 
announced  that  it  would  freeze  its  monthly  transfer  of  $45 
million  in  tax  rebates  and  customs  payments  to  the 
Palestinian  Authority.  Hamas  leaders  have  refused  to 
retreat  from  their  long-held  ideological  position  that  the 
state  of  Israel  must  be  eliminated. 

Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  is  among  those,  how- 
ever, who  have  argued  that  the  United  States  and  Israel 
should  be  wary  of  heavy-handed  punishment  of  the  new 
Palestinian  government,  since  this  could  lead  to  greater 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Palestinian  people,  increase 
support  for  the  Hamas  leadership  and  reduce  the  chances 
of  achieving  a peaceful  resolution  to  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict.  Besides,  Mr.  Carter  observed  in  an  article  in  The 
Washington  Post,  the  money  that  the  Israeli  government 
is  withholding  is  actually  Palestinian  money,  customs  and 
taxes  collected  from  Palestinians  by  Israeli  authorities.  The 
funds  returned  to  the  Palestinian  Authority  are  used  to  pay 
teachers,  welfare  workers  and  other  civil  servants.  Mr. 
Carter’s  remarks  provoked  predictable  outrage  in  some 
quarters,  but  transfer  of  the  funds  is  not  discretionary.  It  is 
a matter  of  justice. 
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Editorial 


Intelligence  and  Policy 


HE  world  has  always  been  a dangerous 
place,  and  each  generation  has  had  to  con- 
front its  own  set  of  challenges.  During  the 
years  of  the  cold  war,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  were  locked 
in  a nuclear  standoff,  the  very  survival  of  the  international 
community  was  at  stake.  The  danger  was  all  too  real,  but  it 
was  clearly  defined.  By  contrast,  our  contemporary  chal- 
lenges seem  more  baffling  because  the  threats  to  peace  are 
so  shadowy  and  shifting.  In  responding  to  the  dangers  of 
international  terrorism,  the  United  States  does  not  con- 
front an  established  military  force  defending  or  advancing 
the  interests  of  another  state  or  superpower.  The  cam- 
paign against  terrorism  will  not  end  with  a treaty,  and  vic- 
tory will  not  be  realized  through  armed  force  alone,  no 
matter  how  superior  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States  may  be. 

The  complexity  of  the  struggle  against  international 
terrorism  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  national 
policies  and  strategic  decisions  be  informed  by  the  best 
intelligence  available.  An  important  article  in  the 
March/April  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  argues  that  such  was 
not  the  case  in  the  decision  by  the  Bush  administration  to 
launch  a pre-emptive  war  against  Iraq  in  March  2003.  Paul 
R.  Pillar,  the  author,  concluded  a long  career  in  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  by  serving  as  national  intelligence  offi- 
cer for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  from  2000  to  2005.  In 
the  latter  role,  he  was  at  the  center  of  the  interaction 
between  policy  makers  in  the  White  House  and  the  intelli- 
gence community.  While  recognizing  that  there  is  always 
an  inevitable  tension  between  what  policy  makers  want  and 
what  intelligence  analysts  can  provide,  he  nonetheless  con- 
cludes that  “the  Bush  administration’s  use  of  intelligence  on 
Iraq  did  not  just  blur  this  distinction;  it  turned  the  entire 
model  upside  down.” 

In  retrospect,  the  intelligence  provided  by  the  C.I.A.  on 
the  issue  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  was  indeed  flawed. 
The  Bush  administration  is  correct  when  it  states  that  oth- 
ers shared  its  belief  that  Saddam  Hussein  either  possessed 
WM.D.’s  or  at  least  had  active  weapons  programs  that 
could  soon  produce  such  weapons.  Pillar  insists,  however, 
that  flawed  intelligence  about  weapons  programs  was  not 
the  driving  force  behind  the  decision  to  invade  Iraq.  The 
prevailing  view  within  the  intelligence  community  here  and 


abroad  was  that  the  danger  posed  by  any  Iraqi  weapons 
programs  was  being  effectively  contained  by  existing  inter- 
national oversight;  military  action  by  the  United  States  was 
not  needed  and  would  lead  to  “a  messy  aftermath.” 

The  driving  force  behind  this  war  of  choice  was  an 
unswerving  desire  to  drive  Saddam  from  power  in  the  hope 
of  transforming  the  politics  of  the  Middle  East.  Even 
before  the  war,  however,  the  intelligence  community  con- 
cluded that  it  was  unlikely  that  Iraq  could  be  transformed 
into  a “democratic  exemplar”  for  the  region.  Instead  it 
warned  that  “Iraq  could  become  a magnet  for  extremists 
from  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East.”  After  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  the  Bush  administration  repeated- 
ly pressed  C.I.A.  analysts  to  find  a link  between  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  leaders  of  al  Qaeda  who  had  launched  the 
attack.  “In  the  shadowy  world  of  international  terrorism,” 
Pillar  writes,  “almost  anyone  can  be  ‘linked’  to  almost  any- 
one else  if  enough  effort  is  made  to  find  evidence  of  casual 
contacts,”  but  “the  intelligence  community  never  offered 
any  analysis  that  supported  the  notion  of  an  alliance 
between  Saddam  and  al  Qaeda.”  The  Bush  administration 
was  not  the  first  to  employ  intelligence  to  support  policies 
already  determined  rather  than  to  inform  decisions  still  to 
be  made.  But  its  missteps  point  up  the  need  for  legal 
reform  of  the  intelligence-policy  making  nexus. 

mr.  pillar  proposes  specific  measures  that  could  help 
insulate  the  intelligence  community  from  excessive  politi- 
cal pressure.  He  suggests  that  the  United  States  follow  the 
example  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  declaring  that  “intelli- 
gence services  should  not  be  part  of  public  advocacy  of 
policies  still  under  debate.”  The  establishment  of  a non- 
partisan office  in  Congress  to  exercise  oversight  of  the  pol- 
icy-intelligence relationship  could  also  prove  helpful.  The 
dangers  of  the  present  moment  call  for  the  kind  of  nation- 
al leadership  that  will  transcend  fixed  ideologies  and  devel- 
op a foreign  policy  informed  by  the  best  wisdom  available. 
For  this  to  happen,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  must  rise  to  the  challenge.  The 
Republican  majority  can  no  longer  give  automatic  support 
to  any  decisions  made  by  the  administration.  The 
Democratic  minority  must  move  beyond  the  role  of  side- 
line critic  and  accept  its  responsibility  to  work  for  a bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy  consensus. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Milwaukee  School  Choice  Program  to  Expand 


Wisconsin’s  then-Gov.  Scott  McCallum 
addresses  school  choice  supporters  at 
a rally  on  June  27  at  Messmer  Catholic 
High  School  in  Milwaukee. 


With  just  days  left  before  a rationing  plan 
was  to  begin  for  students  in  the 
Milwaukee  Parental  Choice  Program, 
Wisconsin’s  Gov.  Jim  Doyle  and 
Assembly  Speaker  John  Gard  announced 
on  Feb.  17  that  the  enrollment  cap  will 
increase  next  fall  by  7,500  students.  The 
announcement  was  made  in  the  basement 
of  the  C.E.O.  Leadership  Academy,  one 
of  Milwaukee’s  choice  schools.  Doyle  and 
Gard  were  joined  there  by  other  legisla- 
tors, community  leaders  and  students 
from  other  schools  in  the  program, 
including  Messmer  Catholic  High 


School.  Of  the  125  schools  participating 
in  the  choice  program  this  year,  34  are 
Catholic  schools.  “This  agreement  is  the 
result  of  a lot  of  hard  work  and  compro- 
mise on  both  sides,”  Doyle  told  the  audi- 
ence. “And  as  with  every  negotiation,  no 
one  got  everything  that  they  wanted.  But 
I believe  that  the  end  result  is  a good, 
solid  agreement  and  is  a clear  victory  for 
the  children  of  the  choice  schools  and 
the  public  schools  in  Milwaukee — and 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  state.  By  that 
measure,  this  agreement  is  a tremendous 


Australia  Approves  Pill 
and  Counseling  Plan 

Just  days  after  Australia’s  Parliament  voted 
to  allow  the  so-called  abortion  pill  to  be 
introduced  into  the  nation’s  health  system, 
the  cabinet  endorsed  a multimillion-dollar 
plan  for  pregnancy  counseling  and  sup- 
port. On  Feb.  17,  Health  Minister  Tony 
Abbott,  a Catholic  and  staunch  opponent 
of  abortion,  lost  control  over  use  of  the 
drug  RU-486.  By  a two-thirds  majority, 
control  of  the  drug  was  turned  over  to  the 
Therapeutic  Goods  Administration,  the 
regulatory  body  that  manages  prescription 
drugs.  The  body  is  expected  to  make  its 
recommendations  about  the  pill  within 
coming  months.  On  Feb.  21,  however, 
Abbott  won  backing  for  a $60  million  (US 
$44.2  million)  counseling  package  to  offer 
a 24-hour  advice  hotline  for  pregnant 


women  and  a Medicare  rebate  for  coun- 
seling if  women  are  considering  an  abor- 
tion. Abbott  maintains  that  more  than 
100,000  abortions  are  performed  each  year 
in  Australia,  and  national  polls  show  that 
87  percent  of  Australians  believe  the  abor- 
tion rate  is  excessive. 

Courts  Dismiss  Abuse 
Lawsuits;  Claims  Settled 

Judges  in  New  York  and  Alaska  have  dis- 
missed lawsuits  over  sexual  abuse  by 
members  of  the  clergy  because  they  were 
filed  too  late,  and  two  Iowa  dioceses  have 
reached  financial  settlements  with  abuse 
victims.  The  New  York  and  Alaska  court 
decisions  were  setbacks  for  victims  and 
victim  advocacy  groups.  But  they  could 
serve  as  further  spurs  to  ongoing  efforts 


by  victim  groups  and  plaintiffs’  attorneys 
in  several  states  to  seek  suspension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations,  allowing  victims  of 
clerical  abuse  that  occurred  decades  ago 
to  sue  church  authorities. 

In  Kentucky  a prominent  Catholic 
media  executive  and  a judge  were  named 
to  oversee  distribution  of  $85  million  set 
aside  for  victims  of  sexual  abuse  in  the 
Diocese  of  Covington. 

All  Iraq  in  Danger  as 
Killings  Increase 

As  killings  increased  in  retribution  for  the 
bombing  of  a Shiite  shrine  in  Iraq,  the 
Rome-based  representative  of  Baghdad’s 
Chaldean  Catholic  Patriarchate  said  all  of 
Iraq  is  in  danger.  “It’s  not  just  about  Sunni 
and  Shiite,  because  they  started  three 
weeks  ago  on  Christians,”  said  the  Rev. 
Philip  Najim,  referring  to  the  near-simul- 
taneous attacks  on  church  properties  in 
late  January  in  Baghdad  and  Kirkuk,  a 
northern  Iraqi  city,  launched  just  as  some 
Sunday  services  had  ended.  Father  Najim 
said  he  believed  the  people  behind  the 
mid-February  attacks  “came  from  outside 
Iraq,  and  they  [coalition  forces]  are  doing 
nothing  about  it.”  He  said  that  as  an  Iraqi, 
he  could  assure  people  “100  percent  that 
no  Iraqi  man  would  ever  do  this.  Not  a 
Sunni,  not  a Shiite.”  The  people  behind 
the  mid-February  attacks  “want  to  create 
division  and  chaos.  They  want  to  stop  the 
process  of  a new  political  situation”  of 
democracy  and  peace,  Father  Najim  said, 
adding  that  he  did  not  understand  what 
U.S.  and  British  forces  were  doing  to  help 
keep  order.  “Before  we  can  talk  about  a 
constitution  and  democracy,  we  have  to 
bring  stability  and  unity,”  he  said. 

“Instead,  there  is  Iraq  being  divided  and 
creating  different  camps.  Each  group  is 
like  a country  in  itself’  with  its  own  leader, 
people  and  army. 

South  Dakota  Legislature 
Bans  Most  Abortions 

By  adopting  legislation  that  would  pro- 
hibit all  intentional  abortions  except 
those  to  save  a mother’s  fife,  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature  moved  toward  a 
direct  challenge  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  case  of  Roe  v. 
Wade  in  1973.  If  signed  into  law,  it 
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would  become  the  most  sweeping  ban  on 
abortion  adopted  in  any  state  since  1973. 
The  South  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  bill  on  Feb.  24 
by  a vote  of  50  to  18.  The  Senate  had 
approved  it  on  Feb.  22,  by  a vote  of  23  to 
12,  after  slighdy  amending  an  earlier  ver- 
sion adopted  by  the  House.  The  amend- 
ment, an  addition  to  the  introductory 
legislative  findings  of  the  bill,  said  the 
Legislature  finds  that  “the  guarantee  of 
due  process  of  law  imder  the  constitution 
of  South  Dakota  applies  equally  to  bom 
and  unborn  human  beings”  and  that  the 
mother  and  her  unborn  child  “each  pos- 
sess a natural  and  inalienable  right  to 
fife.”  The  House  vote  on  Feb.  24  incor- 
porated the  Senate’s  amendment. 

The  bill,  called  the  Women’s  Health 
and  Human  Life  Protection  Act,  specifi- 
cally exempts  women  from  any  criminal 
conviction  or  penalty  for  obtaining  an 
abortion.  But  it  says  that  anyone  who 
performs  an  abortion  except  to  save  a 
mother’s  fife  commits  a Class  5 felony, 
which  is  punishable  by  a fine  up  to 
$5,000  and  up  to  five  years  in  prison. 

Protesters  Burn  Church 
and  Convent  in  Libya 

A Catholic  church  and  convent  in 
Benghazi,  Libya,  were  plundered  and 
burned  just  days  after  anti-Italian 
protests  in  Libya  turned  violent.  The 
attacks  on  Feb.  20  against  the  two  reli- 
gious properties  forced  the  apostolic 
vicar  of  Benghazi,  the  rest  of  his 
Franciscan  community,  and  the  reli- 
gious men  and  women  who  lived  and 
worked  in  the  diocese  to  be  evacuated 
to  Tripoli,  the  Libyan  capital.  Bishop 
Sylvester  Magro,  O.F.M.,  of  Benghazi 
told  Vatican  Radio  on  Feb.  23  that 
“everything  has  gone  up  in  smoke.” 
Everything  inside  the  church  and  friary 
was  destroyed;  “everything  that  could 
be  set  on  fire  was  set  on  fire,”  he  said. 
The  blaze  came  just  a few  days  after 
protests  on  Feb.  17  targeting  the  Italian 
Consulate  in  Benghazi  left  at  least  1 1 
people  dead.  Demonstrators  were  con- 
demning a recent  incident  in  which  an 
Italian  government  minister  had  unbut- 
toned his  shirt  on  Italian  television  to 
display  a T-shirt  bearing  an  image  of 
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one  of  the  Danish  cartoons  that  have 
sparked  condemnations  and  demonstra- 
tions in  many  Muslim  communities. 

Racketeering  Laws  Not 
for  Protests  at  Clinics 

The  Supreme  Court’s  8-to-0  decision 
rejecting  attempts  to  use  racketeering 
laws  against  abortion  clinic  protesters 
was  hailed  by  one  of  the  successful  peti- 
tioners as  a victory  for  free  speech.  It  was 
the  third  time  the  high  court  had  ruled 
in  the  case,  which  dates  back  to  1986, 
when  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  attempted  to  use  racketeering 
laws  in  class-action  lawsuits  against  abor- 
tion clinic  protesters.  The  ruling  on  Feb. 
28  reversed  the  interpretation  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  2003  rul- 


ing in  the  case.  The  lower  court  had 
found  that  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
for  Joseph  Scheidler  and  Operation 
Rescue  neglected  to  deal  with  four  out  of 
121  instances  in  which  a jury  had  found 
abortion  protesters  violated  laws  that 
prohibit  acts  or  threats  of  violence  to 
person  or  property.  Scheidler,  who  heads 
the  Pro-Life  Action  League,  said  in  a 
statement  that  he  is  “mystified  that  I had 
to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
appearing  before  the  Supreme  Court 
three  times.  The  court  was  right  when 
they  ruled  in  2003,  but  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  refused  to 
acknowledge  defeat.”  In  the  latest  deci- 
sion, Justice  Stephen  Breyer  wrote  that 
to  violate  the  Hobbs  Act — a 55-year-old 
law  prohibiting  extortion — physical  vio- 
lence or  threats  of  violence  must  be 
related  to  extortion. 


Study  Shows  Decline  in 

A church  statistician  downplayed  the 
results  of  a recent  study  showing  a contin- 
ued decline  in  Mass  attendance  in  Poland. 
“Mass  attendance  is  only  one  way  of  mea- 
suring a society’s  religiousness,”  said 
Witold  Zdaniewicz,  a Pallotine  priest  who 
a professor  and  the  director  of  the 
Warsaw-based  Catholic  Church  Statistics 
Institute.  “The  data  clearly  show  a persis- 
tent drop  in  numbers  going  to  church,  but 
the  causes  and  explanations  vary  consider- 
ably.” The  results  of  a Sunday  Mass  head 
count  taken  in  November  are  to  be 


Polish  Mass  Attendance 

announced  before  Pope  Benedict  XVTs 
visit  on  May  25-28.  In  mid-February  the 
Polish  Press  Agency  reported  that 
Catholic  Church  Statistics  Institute  fig- 
ures showed  43  percent  of  Catholics 
attended  Sunday  Mass  regularly  in  2004, 
compared  with  47.5  percent  in  2000. 
Under  Communist  rule  in  the  1980’s, 
church  attendance  was  60  percent;  in 
1991  it  was  50  percent.  Father  Zdaniewicz 
said  the  data  had  to  be  looked  at  “holisti- 
cally— we  can’t  just  consider  bare  num- 
bers and  percentages.” 
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The  Pope  and  the  Poet 


- BY  ROBERT  P.  IMBELLI  - 


The  two  most  prominent  authors  we  are  reading  in  my  course  this 
semester  for  advanced  undergraduates  on  the  classics  of  spirituality  are 
Augustine  of  Hippo  and  Dante  Alighieri.  I see  by  his  first  encyclical,  Deus 
Cantos  Est,  that  Benedict  XVI  has  been  reading  them  as  well. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  that  St.  Augustine  figures  prominently  in 
the  pope’s  reflection.  Joseph  Ratzinger  is  by  his  scholarship  and,  perhaps,  by  his  tempera- 
ment, an  avowed  Augustinian.  Indeed,  aside  from  the  Bible  itself,  Augustine  is  cited  more 
than  any  other  writer  in  the  encyclical.  But  Dante?  The  greatest  Catholic  poet  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  encyclical. 

But  two  days  prior  to  the  release  of  the  letter,  the  pope  himself  gave  as  forthright  a 
statement  of  authorial  intent  as  one  could  wish  for.  In  an  address  to  a symposium  orga- 
nized by  the  Pontifical  Council  Cor  Unum  (the  Vatican  office  that  oversees  Catholic  char- 
itable organizations),  Benedict  declared  the  remarkable  ambition:  “I  wish  to  express  for 
our  time  and  our  existence  something  of  what  Dante  summed  up  in  his  daring  vision.” 
The  vision  to  which  the  pope  refers  is  the  one  at  the  cubnination  of  the  entire  journey 
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of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Dante  achieves  the  full  satisfaction  of 
his  spiritual  quest  in  an  ecstatic  contemplation  of  the  triune 
God  in  the  form  of  three  radiant  circles  of  diversely  colored 
light.  But  this  achievement  is  not  Dante’s  doing.  It  is  the  gift 
of  God’s  condescension.  Dante’s  loving  desire,  eras,  is  sub- 
sumed and  transformed  in  God’s  self-giving  love,  agape.  And 
what  enables  and  undergirds  this  consummated  union  is  the 
appearance  of  a human  form  within  one  of  the  circles  of  the 
Trinitarian  mystery.  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  the  union  of  the 
two:  God  and  humanity,  agape  and  eros,  eternity  and  time. 

benedict  s encyclical  is  a profound  meditation  upon  what  con- 
stitutes the  newness  of  the  new  covenant  and,  hence,  upon 
what  is  radically  constitutive  of  Christian  identity  and  disci- 
pleship.  His  response  is:  Incarnation  and  Trinity  are  the 
novum  of  Christian  faith  and  existence.  This  theme  of  “new- 
ness” sounds  as  a leitmotif  throughout.  What  is  distinctive 
about  the  encyclical  is  not  the  pope’s  notional  assertion  of 
this  truth,  but  his  profoundly  Christocentric  evocation  and 
exposition  of  the  revelation  it  affirms:  God  is  love.  He  writes 
in  No.  12,  “The  real  novelty  of  the  New  Testament  lies  not 
so  much  in  new  ideas  as  in  the  figure  of  Christ  himself,  who 
gives  flesh  and  blood  to  those  concepts — an  unprecedented 
realism.”  Were  we  to  ask,  how  does  the  Christian  know  that 
God  is  love,  as  the  First  Letter  of  John  proclaims?  The 
answ  er  can  only  be  the  one  given  in  that  same  letter:  “In  this 
is  agape,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  God  loved  us  and 
sent  his  Son  to  be  the  expiation  for  our  sins”  (1  John  4:10). 

If  Dante  is  the  great  Catholic  poet,  the  unsurpassed  poet 
of  the  both-and,  so  Benedict  develops  this  core  vision  in  a 
manner  that  is  comprehensively  catholic.  In  a nonpolemical 
w ay,  Benedict  takes  a stand  against  the  dualisms  that  over  the 
course  of  the  centuries  have  sometimes  bedeviled  Catholic 
thinking.  He  resolutely  appropriates  the  deeper  biblical  and 
patristic  streams  of  the  Catholic  tradition.  Thus  human  eros 
is  not  repressed,  but  fulfilled,  in  divine  agape.  Indeed,  in  a 
radical  move  to  which  commentators  have  given  little  atten- 
tion, Benedict  attributes  eros  to  God.  God  shows  himself,  in 
Christ,  to  be  passionate  for  humankind.  Christ’s  free  self-gift 
reveals  God’s  passion  for  communion  with  us — a passion 
that  renders  God  vulnerable,  even  to  death  on  a cross. 

Further,  in  Catholic  understanding,  reason  and  frith  are 
not  set  in  opposition  to  each  other.  They  offer  reciprocal 
illumination,  as  both  Wrgil  and  Beatrice  were  necessary  for 
Dante’s  journey.  Faith  leaves  no  place  for  irrationalism, 
though  it  transcends  and  transforms  human  reason.  At  the 
same  time,  frith  should  not  seek  to  pre-empt  those  matters 
that  are  the  proper  domain  of  reason.  Hie  pope’s  integral 
vision  does  not  preclude,  but  is  enriched  by  a nuanced  recog- 
nition of  complexity  and  distinctive  competencies. 

Thus,  an  area  that  will  doubtless  engage  commentators 
in  the  future  is  his  views  regarding  the  proper  competencies 


of  church  and  state,  the  ecclesial  order  and  the  political 
order.  Once  again,  one  can  hear  echoes  of  Dante’s  concern 
to  affirm  the  complementary  responsibilities  of  church  and 
empire,  of  love  and  justice.  Both  Benedict  and  Dante  advo- 
cate differentiation  rather  than  dichotomy:  To  recognize  dis- 
tinctive concerns  is  not  to  deny  concrete  interaction.  It  is  to 
preclude  hegemony  on  the  part  of  either  church  or  state. 

Another  dualism  that  both  poet  and  pope  strive  to  lay  to 
rest  is  that  between  the  present  life  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.  The  love  of  the  eternal  God  does  not  inhibit  devo- 
tion to  earthly  justice,  it  promotes  and  sustains  it  in  the  face 
of  discouragement  and  even  defeat.  Nonetheless,  it  recog- 
nizes that  no  earthly  joy  can  satisfy  its  infinite  desire.  In 
Augustine’s  classic  formulation,  which  both  poet  and  pope 
take  to  heart,  “You  have  made  us  for  yourself,  Lord,  and  our 
hearts  are  restless  until  they  rest  in  you.” 

A final  dualism  rejected  by  Pope  Benedict  is  that  between 
soul  and  body.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  nuptial  love 
betw  een  man  and  woman  is  sacramental,  “the  icon  of  the 
relationship  between  God  and  his  people,  and  vice  versa” 
(No.  1 1).  Not  by  accident  has  the  Song  of  Songs  of  the  bib- 
lical tradition  become  the  canonical  expression  of  both 
human  and  divine  love,  of  eros  purified  and  sanctified  even  to 
total  self-gift  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  The  pope  even  calls 
the  Song  of  Songs  “a  source  of  mystical  knowledge  and 
experience”  (No.  10). 

Yet,  however  potentially  blessed  and  lifegiving  the  sexual 
component  of  erotic  love  is,  eros  embraces  far  more  than 
merely  sexual  love.  It  is  desire  that  is  the  wellspring  of  all 
human  striving  and  achievement,  intellectual,  artistic  and 
relational.  But  whatever  its  form,  it  must  be  redeemed  from 
self-seeking,  from  turning  in  on  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
other — what  Augustine  called  cupidkas  and  Dante  cupidagine. 
This  is  that  original  self-seeking  that,  since  Adam  and  Eve, 
has  corrupted  relationships  and  perverted  eros  into  violence. 

In  the  free  of  this  deeply  rooted  predicament,  the  cure 
must  be  radical,  not  superficial. 

This  is  not  Augustinian  pessimism,  but  Christian  real- 
ism. And  the  heart  of  the  good  news  is  that  God  has  provid- 
ed such  salvation  in  Christ.  The  entire  treasure  of  the  church 
is  the  reality  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  through  his  death  and  res- 
urrection has  become  the  savior  of  the  world. 

for  all  his  intellectual  acumen,  Benedict  has  a keen  visual  sense 
(in  this  too  he  resembles  Dante).  The  image  which  governs 
the  entire  encyclical  is  the  Johannine  one  of  the  pierced  side 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross  from  which  flow  water  and  blood  (see 
John  19:33-37).  The  pope  refers  to  it  three  times  in  the 
course  of  his  exposition.  Here  is  his  most  telling  statement 
“By  contemplating  the  pierced  side  of  Christ  (fohn  19:37),  we 
can  understand  the  starting  point  of  this  encyclical  letter: 
‘God  is  love’  (1  John  4:8).  It  is  there  that  this  truth  can  be  con- 
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templated.  It  is  from  there  that  our  definition  of  love  must 
begin.  In  this  contemplation  the  Christian  discovers  the  path 
along  which  his  fife  and  love  must  move”  (No.  12). 

As  a patristic  scholar,  the  pope  knows  full  well  that  the 
fathers  of  the  church  saw  in  the  water  and  blood  flowing  from 
the  pierced  side  of  Christ  the  lifegiving  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  Eucharist.  From  the  baptismal  waters  the  Christian  is 
bom  anew;  and  this  new  fife,  this  vita  nuova,  is  continually 
nourished  by  the  encounter  with  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 

Personal  encounter  with  Jesus  Christ  is  key  to  the  pope’s 
vision  and  proclamation.  He  states  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
encyclical,  “The  beginning  of  Christian  existence  is  not  an 
ethical  decision  or  a sublime  idea,  but  rather  the  encounter 
with  an  event,  with  a person,  who  gives  fife  a new  goal  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a sure  growth”  (No.  1,  translation  modified; 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  published  English  version  does  not 
convey  some  of  the  nuance  of  the  pope’s  thought).  Moreover, 
without  an  ever-renewed  encounter  with  the  living  Christ, 
Christianity  risks  becoming  lifeless  ritual  or  well-intentioned 
moralism. 

Benedict  is  acutely  conscious  that  being  Christian  is  an 
endless  adventure,  a growth  to  maturity  of  faith  and  love.  The 
encounter  with  Jesus  Christ  summons  the  disciple  to  newness 
of  fife.  For  the  transformation  of  eras  in  agape  entails  the 
transformation  of  the  subject,  the  lover.  Encounter  with  the 
living  Christ,  especially  in  the  Eucharist,  if  it  takes  place  in 
Spirit  and  in  truth,  transforms  the  disciple  so  that  she  or  he 
becomes  a new  self,  a eucharistic  self.  “The  Eucharist  draws 
us  into  Jesus’  act  of  self-oblation.  More  than  a merely  static 
reception  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  we  enter  into  the  very 
movement  of  his  self-giving”  (No.  13,  translation  modified). 
This  is  the  moto  spiritale , the  spiritual  maturation  that  moves 
Dante  from  the  base  of  Mount  Purgatory,  through  the  heav- 
enly spheres,  to  the  ultimate  vision  of  the  communion  of 
saints  and  of  all  creation  transformed  in  the  love  of  the  Triune 
God. 

For  the  pope  the  Eucharist  inspires  not  only  the  growth 
of  what  I have  called  a “eucharistic  self,”  one  who  experiences 
deeply  that  he  or  she  is  a living  member  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
It  also  founds  and  promotes  a eucharistic  ethic.  The  great 
judgment  scene  in  Matthew  25  makes  clear  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  loving  service  of  the  needy  other  and  loving 
devotion  to  Christ  himself.  There  is  no  opposition  in  the 
pope’s  thought  between  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxis,  authen- 
tic worship  and  authentic  action,  love  of  God  and  love  of 
neighbor.  Once  more  it  is  a question  of  the  Catholic  both- 
and,  neither  separating  nor  reducing  one  to  the  other. 

One  concern  of  the  second  part  of  the  encyclical  seems  to 
be  a perceived  tendency  to  such  reductionism,  to  the  possible 
compromising  of  distinctive  Catholic  identity  and  under- 
standing. Gospel  proclamation  (< kerygrna ),  liturgical  celebra- 
tion ( leiturgia ),  and  committed  service  ( diakonia ) are  constitu- 


tive elements  of  church  and  must  be  integrally  present  in  all 
ecclesial  endeavors.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they 
must  all  be  explicitly  to  the  fore  in  every  instance.  But  it  does 
mean  that  unless  they  are  intentionally  acknowledged,  there 
may  be  a drift  toward  a less  than  fully  Catholic  expression  and 
witness.  In  keeping  with  his  pastoral  and  mystagogical  sensi- 
tivity, the  pope  therefore  urges  that  all  who  labor  in  the 
church’s  charitable  organizations  receive,  in  addition  to  indis- 
pensable professional  preparation,  “a  formation  of  the  heart: 
that  they  might  be  led  to  the  encounter  with  God  in  Christ 
which  awakens  love  and  opens  hearts  to  others”  (No.  3 1). 
For  one  committed  to  teaching  in  a Catholic  Jesuit  university, 
the  words  of  the  pope  strike  a theme  reminiscent  of  a declara- 
tion by  the  late  superior  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Pedro 
Arrupe.  In  an  oft-cited  address  to  alumni  of  Jesuit  schools, 
Father  Arrupe  said,  “Today  our  prime  educational  objective 
must  be  to  form  men  and  women  for  others;  men  and  women 
who  will  five  not  for  themselves  but  for  God  and  his  Christ — 
for  the  God-man  who  lived  and  died  for  all  the  world.” 
Arrupe’s  statement  is  too  often  invoked  in  the  abbreviated  and 
less  adequate  version:  “to  form  men  and  women  for  others.” 
Perhaps  Benedict’s  encyclical  will  serve  as  a challenge  to  reap- 
propriate Father  Arrupe’s  words  with  their  full  Trinitarian  and 
Christological  weight  and  inspiration,  and  to  draw  from  them 
relevant  implications  for  mission  and  ministry. 

From  the  first  words  of  the  encyclical  to  the  last,  the  pope 
underscores  the  newness  of  the  Christian  image  of  God  and 
correlates  it  with  a new  image  of  the  human.  As  a biblical  the- 
ologian, the  pope  knows  well  that  the  created  image  of  the 
triune  God  is  irreducibly  communal:  man  and  woman.  But, 
as  a patristic  theologian,  Benedict  appreciates  that  many  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church  suggestively  distinguished  between 
image  and  likeness.  We  are  made  in  God’s  image;  we  are 
called  to  grow  into  God’s  likeness  in  Christ.  Hence  the  pope’s 
dynamic  and  processive  vision  of  human  existence  and 
Christian  fife  permeates  the  encyclical. 

In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the  encyclical,  he  speaks  of 
“the  image  of  the  human  and  of  its  journey”  ( itineris : not  cor- 
recdy  translated  in  the  English  version).  Like  Dante,  the  pope 
understands  the  human  as  journey,  as  movement,  as  exodus 
from  self  into  the  promised  land  of  communion  with  others 
in  Christ.  And  the  very  last  words  of  the  letter  sound  a final 
Dante-like  note,  a lovely  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  which 
weds  human  yearning  and  divine  grace,  recapitulating  eros 
and  agape: 

Show  us  Jesus.  Lead  us  to  him. 

Teach  us  to  know  and  love  him , 

so  that  we  too  can  become 

capable  of  true  love 

and  be  fountains  of  living  water 

in  the  midst  of  a thirsting  world.  W 
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Eros  and  Agape: 

Some  Feminist  Reflections 

BY  SUSAN  A.  ROSS 


I WAS  HAPPY  TO  DISCOVER  that  Pope  Benedict’s  first 
encyclical  is  not  a crackdown  on  dissident  theolo- 
gians, nor  a stem  reprimand  to  the  secular  world. 
Rather,  it  is  an  extended  reflection  on  the  nature  of 
Christian  love.  It  is  addressed  not  only  to  the  bishops  of  the 
world,  but  also  to  “priests  and  deacons,  men  and  women 

SUSAN  A.  ROSS  is  professor  of  theology  and  faculty  scholar  at 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago. 


ALTHOUGH  I HAVE  STUDIED  LATIN,  I relied 

on  the  English  translation,  but  I 
checked  it  against  the  Latin  in  a few 
places.  So  while  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing, it  was  certainly  disappointing  to 
see  all  instances  of  the  Latin  word 
homo  -inis  translated  as  “man”  or 
“mankind.”  This  is  both  unfortunate  and  unnecessary.  At 
least  in  English,  concern  for  inclusive  language  has  been 
alive  for  at  least  35  years,  yet  exclusive  language  continues 
to  prevail  in  Vatican  documents.  I suppose  I should  not  be 
surprised,  as  the  media  have  not  understood  this  message 
either;  but  it  is  too  bad  that  these  grating  references  to 
“man”  and  “mankind”  continue  to  dominate  ecclesiastical 
language.  What  an  example  it  would  be  if  the  Catholic 
Church  could  model  linguistic  justice! 


religious  and  all  the  lay  faithful.”  It 
is  written  in  a refreshingly  clear 
style,  very  much  accessible  to  those 
it  addresses. 

All  of  this  is  welcome  to  this  lay 
woman  theologian,  who  has  strug- 
gled through  the  lengthy,  complex 
and  sometimes  turgid  prose  of 
Benedict’s  predecessors.  I anticipate 
using  this  encyclical  in  some  of  my 
classes,  knowing  that  I will  not  have 
to  “spoon-feed”  it  to  my  students, 
who  will  be  able  to  understand  what 
the  pope  is  saying.  It  is  well  orga- 
nized, theologically  informed  and 
even  includes  a few  footnotes  that 
refer  to  something  other  than  previ- 
ous papal  writings.  I read  this 
encyclical  with  the  hope  of  encoun- 
tering the  Gospel  message  of  God’s 
passion,  inclusivity,  generosity  and 
justice  to  the  world  today.  Some  of 
my  hopes  were  met,  and  some  were 
not.  In  what  follows,  I will  offer  a 
few  of  my  personal  reactions  to  this 
first  letter  of  the  new  pope. 
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In  the  first  part  of  the  encyclical,  devoted  to  divine  and 
human  love,  Benedict  gives  substantial  space  to  discussing 
eros  and  agape.  I appreciated  the  pope’s  attention  to  philo- 
sophical and  theological  discussions,  with  his  references  to 
Friedrich  Nietzsche’s  critique  of  Christianity  and  the  the- 
ologian Anders  Nygren’s  work  Agape  and  Eros  (although 
not  named  specifically).  Benedict  acknowledges  the 
ambiguous  history  of  Christianity’s  attitude  toward  the 
body  and  also,  justifiably,  criticizes  contemporary  attitudes 
toward  the  body  and  sexuality,  by  which  eros  is  “reduced  to 
pure  ‘sex,’  [and]  has  become  a commodity”  (No.  5).  I agree 
that  sex  has  become  a “recreational  right”  among  many 
today  and  that  there  is  a real  need  for  an  alternative 
approach  that  values  sexuality  without  commodifying  it. 
But  when  Benedict  moves  on  to  discuss  the  Song  of  Songs 
and  mutual  love,  he  seems  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 


idea  that  love  becomes  “concern  and  care  for  the 
other.. .ready  for  sacrifice”  (No.  6).  Something  is  missing 
here.  While  not  denying  the  need  for  selflessness  and  sac- 
rifice in  love,  I would  like  to  have  seen  some  attention  paid 
to  the  utter  delight  in  the  other  that  is  characteristic  of 
both  human  and  divine  love.  There  is  an  extravagance,  a 
joy,  an  over-the-top  quality  to  the  love  of  God  for  Israel  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  of  Abba  in  Jesus’  parables  that 
is  lacking  here.  Perhaps  a little  more  attention  to  this 
would  help  to  get  beyond  the  idea  that  Christianity  is 
opposed  to  the  body.  Nevertheless,  Benedict  includes  a 
connection  with  human  experience  and  a concern  for 
mutuality  that  is  welcome. 

Benedict  emphasizes  the  “newness”  of  the  biblical  pic- 
ture of  God’s  love  and  stresses  the  “novelty”  of  the  idea  of 
the  image  of  God  in  humanity.  Would  it  not  have  been 
more  helpful,  then,  to  describe  the  creation  of  woman  as 
the  man’s  “companion”  rather  than  as  his  “helper,”  which 
Benedict  does  three  times?  I am  no  biblical  specialist,  but 
I have  read  and  taught  enough  about  women  in  the  Bible 
to  know  how  easily  the  creation  narrative  in  Genesis  2 can 
be  read  as  confirming  the  secondary  status  of  women  by 
the  use  of  this  term.  True,  Benedict  concludes  this  section 
by  noting  the  “incompleteness”  of  “man”  without  an 
other,  but  the  impression  remains:  it  is  “man”  who  is  cre- 
ated, and  then  God  gives  him  a “helper.” 


I very  much  appreciated  Benedict’s  discussion  of  God’s 
love  expressed  in  Christ  and  his  strong  comments  on  the 
interrelationship  of  the  Eucharist  and  ethics  (No.  13-14). 
And  while  the  unity  of  the  love  of  God  and  neighbor  may 
be  a subject  of  intense  theological  debate  among  contem- 
porary theologians,  it  is  not  a message  that  one  can  assume 
all  Christians  have  taken  to  heart.  In  fact,  I would  very 
much  like  to  hear  some  homilies  on  Benedict’s  statement 
that  “faith,  worship,  and  ethos  are  interwoven  as  a single 
reality  which  takes  place  in  our  encounter  with  God’s 
agape ” (No.  14). 

in  the  second  part  of  the  encyclical,  Pope  Benedict  turns  to 
the  “practice  of  love  by  the  church.”  Here  he  fleshes  out 
the  theological  message  of  the  first  section,  beginning  with 
the  early  history  of  the  church’s  practice  of  service.  I wish 
some  mention  had  been  made  of  the  service 
performed  by  women  in  the  early  church,  and 
not  just  early  Christianity’s  male  deacons. 
Benedict  helpfully  notes  the  slowness  of  the 
church  over  time  “to  realize  that  the  issue  of 
the  just  structuring  of  society  needed  to  be 
approached  in  a new  way”  (No.  27).  My  col- 
league Michael  Schuck,  an  expert  on  papal 
encyclicals,  observed  that  Benedict’s  “dance 
through  the  thicket  of  politics/state/church/- 
society  relations  is  extremely  nuanced.”  I agree.  Yet  I 
found  the  discussion  of  love  and  justice  to  be  somewhat 
disappointing. 

Why?  While  it  is  true  that  “the  Church  cannot  and 
must  not  take  upon  herself  the  political  battle  to  bring 
about  the  most  just  society  possible”  (No.  28),  there 
seemed  to  be  more  than  a hint  of  a dualism  between  the 
spiritual  and  material  care  for  society.  It  is  true  that 
Marxism  cannot  respond  adequately  to  society’s  needs,  as 
Benedict  repeatedly  emphasizes.  He  also  notes  that  “some 
truth”  is  found  in  objections  to  the  church’s  works  of  char- 
ity and  its  attitude  toward  the  social  order  (No.  26).  But  in 
my  reading,  there  seemed  to  be  more  of  an  either-or  than 
a (perhaps  more  Catholic)  both-and  approach  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  spirituality  and  practical  work  for  justice. 
Benedict’s  emphasis  on  the  insufficiency  of  material  care 
without  the  spiritual  might  have  been  a bit  more  nuanced 
so  as  to  emphasize  their  integration.  Benedict  argues  in 
No.  33,  for  example,  that  the  church’s  charitable  workers 
“must  not  be  inspired  by  ideologies  aimed  at  improving 
the  world,  but  should  rather  be  guided  by  the  faith  which 
works  through  love.”  But  are  these  two  so  distinct? 
Cannot  a desire  to  improve  the  world  be  fueled  by  a love 
for  God  and  all  of  God’s  creation?  And  when  Benedict 
took  pains  to  emphasize  the  “insufficiency”  of  “practical 
activity”  (No.  34),  I wondered  whether  such  caution  is 


Ar  e love  and  justice  so  distinct? 
Cannot  a desire  to  improve  the 
world  be  fueled  by  a love  for  God 
and  all  of  God’s  creation? 
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really  warranted.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a great  need 
in  the  world  for  love  and  practical  activity  to  be  more  inte- 
grated, especially  for  the  poor  women  of  the  world. 

The  nuptial  mystery,  a favorite  motif  of  John  Paul  II, 
but  given  far  less  emphasis  here,  has  often  been  raised  up 
as  the  model  of  love,  and  Benedict  does  include  this  “icon 
of  the  relationship  between  God  and 
his  people”  in  Nos.  9 and  11.  Indeed, 

Benedict  comments  that  God  chooses 
and  loves  Israel  “precisely  with  a view 
to  healing  the  whole  human  race.” 

God’s  love  is  a love  that  does  justice, 
but  the  biblical  metaphors  of  the 
Father  God  and  the  sometimes  adul- 
terous Israel,  even  with  all  their  erotic 
imagery,  can  perpetuate  a patriarchal- 
ism,  even  a benevolent  one,  that  fails 
to  make  just  and  equal  treatment  of  women  a priority. 

Benedict  concludes  his  encyclical  with  some  reflections 
on  the  saints’  examples  of  charity,  including  Martin  of 
Tours,  the  monastic  movement,  and  on  Mary,  whose 
whole  “program  of  life  [is]  not  setting  herself  at  the  cen- 
ter, but  leaving  space  for  God,  who  is  encountered  both  in 
prayer  and  in  service  of  neighbor”  (No.  41).  Her  “quiet 
gestures,”  her  “delicacy,”  her  “humility”  (No.  41)  model 
for  both  men  and  women  the  service  of  love  central  to  the 


Christian  message.  I have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  in 
the  church  and  in  the  world  today  who  need  to  learn  to  be 
quiet,  delicate  and  humble — and  as  the  earliest  feminist 
theologians  wrote  years  ago,  most  of  these  are  men  in 
positions  of  power.  But  I suggest  that  we  can  also  think  of 
Mary  as  the  first  of  the  apostles,  the  model  of  the  church 

There  is  an  extravagance,  a joy, 
an  over-the-top  quality  to  the  love  of 
God  for  Israel  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  of  Abba  in  Jesus’ 
parables  that  is  lacking  here. 

who  exemplifies  quick  thinking,  observing  and  acting 
upon  the  practical  needs  of  life,  and  remaining  with  the 
marginalized  even  when  others  lack  the  courage  to  do  so. 

Benedict’s  first  encyclical  offers  much  food  for  thought 
for  the  world  today.  This  is  the  work  of  a trained  theolo- 
gian and  teacher  who  communicates  clearly.  My  hope  is 
that  the  discussion  that  follows  any  good  lecture,  to  which 
my  remarks  are  intended  to  contribute,  will  be  a vigorous 
one  that  will  enrich  both  teacher  and  students. 


May  Crowning,  Mass,  and  Merton 
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personal  list  of  reasons  to  love  being  Catholic— 
from  May  Crownings  to  daily  Mass,  to  Pope 
John  Paul  II  and  kneelers  in  the  church.  With  wit 
and  great  affection,  she  shows  how  the  Catholic 
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are  offered  to  each  believer. 
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Bringing  Back  Charity 


Self-styled  progressive  Ca- 
tholics have,  for  over  a generation, 
downplayed  the  role  of  charity  in 
social  action.  They  might  revere 
Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  as  a saint,  but 
they  dismissed  her  charitable  approach  as  a 
superficial,  Band-Aid  response  to  poverty. 
Some  even  considered  her  approach  dan- 
gerous, because  she  seemed  to  make  more 
tolerable  the  oppression  of  an  unjust  social 
structure.  In  the  minds  of  various  Catholic 
social  activists,  justice  should  always  trump 
charity.  Pope  Benedict  XVI  disagrees.  He 
uses  the  strongest  teaching  instrument  of 
the  papacy  to  affirm  the  intrinsic  salience 
of  the  Catholic  Church’s  charitable  work. 

The  pope  understands  that  the  secu- 
larization of  charity  in  the  West  has  been 
going  on  since  the  16th  century. 
Charitable  acts,  like  helping  widows, 
orphans,  strangers  and  the  sick, 
became  more  and  more  detached 
from  belief  in  God.  Stripped  of  a 
transcendent  quality,  service  to 
others  became  a secular  mantra  for 
good  citizenship  and  humanitari- 
anism.  Then,  in  the  course  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  both  secu- 
lar and  Christian  charity  became 
overshadowed  by  calls  for  social  jus- 
tice and  human  rights.  During  this  peri- 
od, Catholic  social  thought  blossomed.  An 
intellectually  rich  series  of  encyclicals, 
starting  with  Leo  XIII’s  Rerum  Novarum  in 
1891,  addressed  a vast  range  of  social  prob- 
lems. More  recently,  John  Paul  II  wrote  a 
trilogy  of  dense  and  sophisticated  social 
encyclicals  whose  full  implications  will  take 
years  to  unravel.  But  this  body  of  modem 
Catholic  social  doctrine  says  litde  about 
charity. 

Reportedly,  Benedict  built  the  second 
part  of  his  encyclical  on  an  outline  pre- 
pared under  John  Paul  II.  He  avoids,  how- 
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ever,  quoting  his  predecessor  at  length. 
Although  he  does  refer  to  modern 
Catholic  social  teaching — including  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  solidarity,  sub- 
sidiarity and  the  common  good — he 
refrains  from  any  extensive  citations  from 
papal  social  encyclicals  or  from  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  The 
pope  prefers  to  draw  upon  a much  older 
period,  when  charity  was  at  the  center  of 
Catholic  social  teaching.  Citing  Scripture 
and  the  practice  of  the  early  church, 
Benedict  places  charita- 
ble service  on 
the  same 


that  justice  can  never  be. 

Even  as  late  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  classic  tradition  was  insisting  that  while 
justice  signals  healthy  governance,  justice 
alone  can  never  fully  bind  a society.  Only 
love  can  fill  that  role.  Justice  can  overcome 
conflict,  but  it  cannot  bring  about  the 
union  of  hearts  and  minds  in  a social 


group. 

Benedict  seizes  on  the  relationship 
between  church  and  state  to  elucidate  his 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
justice  and  charity.  The  church, 


theo- 
logical plane 
as  celebrating  the 
liturgy  and  preaching  the  word  of  God.  In 
the  early  church  there  was  no  single  trea- 
tise on  the  virtue  of  charity,  but  charity 
embodied  the  Christian  way  of  social 
action.  Of  the  three  core  activities  of  the 
church,  charitable  service  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  entire  early  Christian  com- 
munity. Benedict  begins  Part  II  of  the  new 
encyclical  with  a lofty  quote  from  Doctor 
Caritas  himself,  St.  Augustine:  “If  you  see 
charity,  you  see  the  Trinity.”  This  suggests 
diat  charity  is  a gateway  to  God  in  a way 


he  says,  should 
not  take  on  the  political 
battle  for  a just  society.  Justice  is  the  work 
of  the  state,  not  the  church.  The  proper 
work  of  the  church  is  charity. 

What  does  the  pope  mean  here  by  _ 
church?  Nowhere  in  the  encyclical  does  he  “ 
define  the  word.  As  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles  g 
recently  pointed  out,  Joseph  Ratzinger  the  1 
theologian  saw  the  chinch  as  the  people  of  ° 
God  but  he  did  not  use  that  phrase  in  a | 
sociological  sense.  Christians  constitute  a § 
people  only  insofar  as  they  are  united  » 
sacramentally  by  Christ  at  all  levels,  from  < 
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the  local  parish  through  to  the  universal 
church.  The  community  of  Christ  is  pri- 
marily a spiritual  construct.  Christ  makes 
the  church  a sacrament  and  the  sacrament 
makes  the  church  a people.  Benedict’s  use 
of  the  word  church  in  the  encyclical  should 
probably  be  viewed  in  that  light. 

The  pope  seeks  to  right  the  balance 
between  justice  and  charity  in  the  mind  of 
that  spiritual  community.  He  says  that  the 
duty  to  work  for  justice  is  the  proper  role 
of  lay  Catholics,  who  should  take  part  in 
public  life  in  their  personal  capacity  as  cit- 
izens. But  building  a just  world  is  not  the 
sacramental  church’s  prime  responsibility. 
It  would  seem,  by  implication,  that  justice 
should  also  not  be  the  central  mission  of  a 
religious  order,  like  the  Jesuits.  Faced  with 
entrenched  structural  poverty  in  the  world, 
the  church’s  first  imperative  is  not  to  pro- 
pose legislation  or  to  change  the  political 
or  economic  system.  The  pope  seems  to  be 
guiding  it  away  from  a role  sometimes 
played  by  national  conferences  of  bishops 
and  by  bishops  themselves:  the  role  of  a 
special-interest  lobby  within  the  political 
system  on  key  social  issues.  That  does  not 
mean  that  organizations  of  lay  Catholics 
should  cease  political  activity  on  issues  of 
justice.  But  the  encyclical  does  appear  to 
take  the  sacramental  church  out  of  that 
direct  political  role. 

The  church  works  for  justice  mainly, 
he  says,  by  forming  the  consciences  of  lay 
people.  The  role  of  the  church  is  to  help 
those  in  civic  life  see  the  goals  of  justice 
more  clearly,  unclouded  by  personal  ambi- 
tion or  special  interests.  He  says  that  faith 
can  purify  reason  of  its  blind  spots.  Instead 
of  promoting  Catholic  social  thought  as  a 
political  agenda,  the  church  takes  on  the 
role  of  teacher.  It  presents  Catholic  social 
thought  as  providing  useful  guidelines.  It 
educates  people  to  respect  human  dignity 
and  work  for  the  common  good.  In  that 
way  the  church  can  have  an  indirect  but 
powerful  impact  on  the  state. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  sacramental 
church  must  withdraw  from  any  direct 
engagement  with  political  authorities? 
How  will  it  continue  to  stand  in  concrete 
witness  for  human  dignity  and  human 
rights? 

Benedict  reminds  the  state  that  justice 
is  the  “aim  of  politics”  and  justice  will  be 
the  criterion  by  which  the  work  of  the 
state  will  be  judged.  Presumably  the 
church  may  take  an  active  role  in  such  a 


judgment,  and  that  may  be  what  he  means 
when  he  says  that  the  church  must  “not 
stand  on  the  sidelines.”  Benedict  builds 
upon  the  complex  teaching  of  John  Paul 
II,  who  sometimes  openly  criticized  gov- 
ernments for  their  failures  to  uphold 
human  rights.  Yet  John  Paul  always  gave 
the  priority  to  spiritual,  not  political, 
renewal.  He  preferred  to  change  struc- 
tures by  changing  hearts.  In  his  encyclical 
Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis  (Nos.  41  and  42)  he 
notes  that  “the  Church  does  not  propose 
economic  or  political  programs,  nor  does 
she  show  preference  for  one  or  another, 


provided  human  dignity  is  respected  and 
the  Church  can  carry  out  her  ministry.” 
For  Benedict  an  essential  component  of 
that  ministry  is  charity.  In  his  Lenten  mes- 
sage for  2006,  which  appeared  after  publi- 
cation of  the  encyclical,  he  explicitly  states 
that  the  freedom  to  preach  Christ  and  the 
freedom  to  offer  charitable  services  are  the 
criteria  by  which  Christians  should  judge 
what  is  a just  social  order.  No  matter  how 
good  a society  has  become,  if  it  lacks  full 
freedom  of  religion,  then  in  the  Christian 
view  that  society  lacks  justice.  The  pope’s 
perspective  might  raise  government  eye- 
brows in  such  countries  as  China,  Saudia 
Arabia,  Vietnam  and  North  Korea. 

Pope  Benedict  echoes  the  thought  of 
Augustine,  in  which  the  two  powers,  each 
in  its  own  sphere,  are  autonomous,  dis- 
tinct and  independent.  The  pope  does  not 
confuse  the  virtuous  practice  of  Christian 
charity  with  the  secular  political  responsi- 
bility for  justice.  The  church  is  not  inter- 
ested in  becoming  a theocracy.  The 
autonomy  of  the  state  is  not  absolute,  but 
the  pope  does  not  go  as  far  as  Augustine  in 
saying  that  ultimately  the  secular  power  is 
subject  to  the  spiritual  power;  nor  does  he 
reflect  Augustinian  pessimism  that  the 
secular  state  can  ever  realize  true  justice. 
Church  and  state  appear  linked  in  a com- 
plementary relationship.  If  charity  ties  at 


the  root  of  a just  society,  then  allowing  the 
church  its  charitable  activities  becomes  an 
essential  component  in  the  politics  of 
building  justice.  This  ancient  Christian 
notion  of  spiritual  autonomy  and  religious 
freedom  laid  the  basis  for  modem  notions 
of  personal  privacy,  liberty  and  protection 
from  the  state.  So  Benedict  may  be  trying 
to  reconnect  contemporary  secular  politi- 
cal culture  with  its  religious  roots. 

At  one  point  in  the  document, 
Benedict  takes  charity  outside  of  the  con- 
fines of  the  nation  state.  Perhaps  thinking 
of  the  vast  charitable  outpouring  of  help 


that  followed  the  tsunami  in  Asia  and  the 
hurricanes  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  pope 
highlights  a positive  side  of  globalization: 
It  facilitates  charitable  action  that  goes 
beyond  the  domestic  self-interest  of 
national  societies. 

He  then  turns  his  attention  to  the 
global  array  of  social  service  organizations 
that  try  to  alleviate  suffering.  He  praises 
church  collaboration  with  nonchurch 
organizations.  But  the  pope  insists  that 
church  charity  should  not  be  just  another 
form  of  social  assistance.  He  says  that  the 
work  must  be  grounded  in  prayer  and  a 
living  relationship  with  God.  This  neces- 
sity for  prayer  has  an  intriguing  pragmatic 
function  in  the  pope’s  eyes.  He  says  that 
this  personal  relationship  with  God  will 
prevent  church  workers  from  sinking  into 
proselytism  or  from  falling  under  the  sway 
of  fanatical  ideas. 

While  he  affirms  the  need  for  the 
church’s  charity  workers  to  be  profession- 
ally competent,  he  also  insists  on  their 
spiritual  training.  Prayer  should  be  fully 
integrated  into  their  service.  This  is  a tall 
order  for  many  Catholic  social  agencies. 
Employees  of  the  larger  Catholic  organi- 
zations seem  indistinguishable  from 
employees  of  secular  organizations.  They 
are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  effec- 
tiveness and  professionalism — not  the 


Benedict  places  charitable  service 
on  the  same  theological  plane 
as  celebrating  the  liturgy  and 
preaching  the  word  of  God. 
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quality  of  their  faith  life.  But  the  pope 
would  seem  once  again  to  agree  with 
Mother  Teresa,  who  said,  “God  does  not 
demand  that  I be  successful.  God  demands 
that  I be  faithful.”  He  is  uncomfortable 
with  Christian  social  activity  that  is  not 
rooted  in  faith. 

In  discussing  Catholic  social  work, 
the  pope  highlights  a virtue  rarely  woven 
into  the  discourse  around  social  justice — 
humility.  In  the  face  of  the  world’s  enor- 
mous problems,  Christians  must  accept 
their  human  limitations.  They  should  do 
what  they  can  and  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
This  modesty  reflects  an  Augustinian 
sensitivity.  Human  attempts  to  build  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  are  destined 
for  frustration,  because  this  earth  will 
never  become  our  true  home. 

The  only  organization  explicitly 
named  in  the  encyclical  is  Cor  Unum. 
Founded  by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  1971,  it  is 
that  part  of  the  Holy  See  charged  with 
charitable  relief.  Its  head,  the  German 
Archbishop  Paul  Josef  Cordes,  has  been 
concerned  about  the  relationship 
between  Catholic  social  service  organi- 
zations and  the  church.  It  is  no  secret 
that  bishops  around  the  world  have  com- 
plained about  Catholic  organizations  ini- 


tiating projects  and  contracting  with 
governments  without  consulting  the 
local  bishop.  Last  year  Caritas 
Internationalis — the  coordinating  feder- 
ation of  national  Catholic  charities  that 
includes  Catholic  Charities  USA  and 
Catholic  Relief  Service — was  given  a for- 
mal juridical  status  in  canon  law.  Pope 
Benedict  put  Caritas  Internationalis 
under  the  supervision  of  Cor  Unum  and 
Archbishop  Cordes.  The  pope  must  now 
approve  the  president  and  secretary  gen- 
eral of  Caritas.  So  when  the  encyclical 
says  that  Catholic  charitable  organiza- 
tions should  work  closely  with  bishops, 
the  pope  can  be  seen  as  reinforcing  the 
role  of  Cor  Unum  and  pulling  the 
Catholic  social  agencies  closer  into  the 
fold  of  the  church. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  this 
emphasis  on  social  charity  also  marks  a 
shift  of  bureaucratic  emphasis  in  the 
Roman  Curia  away  from  the  Pontifical 
Council  on  Justice  and  Peace,  with  its 
focus  on  socioeconomic  development 
and  human  rights.  The  encyclical  does 
seem  to  emphasize  active  Christian  ser- 
vice over  the  rhetoric  of  social  justice. 
The  pope  insists  that  even  if  the  state 
effectively  tackles  the  problems  of 


entrenched  poverty  and  social  injustice, 
there  will  still  be  a need  for  the  charita- 
ble work  of  the  church.  Again  he  appears 
to  follow  Blessed  Teresa  of  Calcutta’s 
perspective  that  the  worst  poverty  is  not 
to  know  Christ,  and  that  the  way  to 
bring  Christ  to  the  poor  is  through  char- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  Pope  Benedict 
has  a special  concern  for  peace  in  the 
world;  and  the  Pontifical  Council,  under 
the  direction  of  Cardinal  Renato 
Raffaele  Martino,  could  become  the  cen- 
ter for  that  concern. 

It  was  the  pope’s  namesake,  Benedict 
XV,  who  during  World  War  I brought 
discussions  of  peace  into  modern 
Catholic  social  teaching.  In  the  name  of 
peace  the  new  pope  brings  charity  back 
into  the  framework  of  that  same  teach- 
ing. As  Cardinal  Francis  George  of 
Chicago  wisely  observed,  it  may  be  the 
pope’s  desire  for  peace  that  drives  this 
elegantly  written  encyclical.  For 
Benedict,  peace  begins  with  charity;  and 
charity — the  call  to  love — brings  us  back 
to  the  essence  of  Christianity.  The 
encyclical  is  subtle  and  exquisitely  bal- 
anced. But  far  from  being  a gentle  papal 
valentine,  Deus  Caritas  Est  poses  tough 
challenges  to  both  state  and  church.  W 
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Counterpoint 


Don’t  Forget  Justice 


Pope  benedict’s  first  encyclical 
letter  is  superb  in  many  ways  and 
well  deserves  the  nearly  universal 
praise  it  has  received.  I found  Deus 
Caritas  Est  informative,  inspiring  and  at 
times  extremely  consoling,  even  sublime. 
The  world  certainly  stands  to  benefit  from 
this  profound  reflection  on  the  nature  of 
love. 

Most  of  Part  I of  the  letter  treats 
aspects  of  love  that  are  well  beyond  my 
expertise  as  a social  ethicist.  The  treatment 
here  of  agape  and  eros,  as  well  as  the  role  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  incarnate  love  of  God, 
strikes  me  as  insightful  and  constructive.  I 
will  concentrate,  then,  on  the  second  half  of 
the  encyclical,  particularly  on  those  para- 
graphs that  take  up  the  relationship 
between  charity  and  justice. 

Indeed,  “relationship”  emerges  as 
the  key  word  as  we  join  Benedict  in 
pondering  these  pivotal  aspects  of 
Christian  discipleship.  Already  in 
the  final  paragraph  of  Part  I of  this 
letter,  Benedict  introduces  the 
theme  of  “the  interplay  between 
love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor” 

(No.  18).  Here  the  tight  relation- 
ship between  these  two  great  loves  is 
deemed  “necessary”  and  “insepara- 
ble.” As  a “community  of  love”  (a  phrase 
from  the  tide  of  Part  II),  the  church  is 
called  to  extend  the  practice  of  love  ever 
outward. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  The  opening 
pages  of  Part  II  describe  three  interrelated 
duties  of  the  church:  “proclaiming  the 
word  of  God  ( kerygma-martyria ),  celebrat- 
ing the  sacraments  ( leitmrgia ),  and  exercis- 
ing the  ministry  of  charity  ( diakmia )”  (No. 
25).  The  church’s  mission  of  charity  knows 
no  bounds.  Because  it  is  based  on  a “com- 
mandment of  universal  love,”  our  practice 
of  charity  must  “extend  beyond  the  fron- 
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tiers  of  the  Church”  (No.  25),  however 
pressing  is  our  specific  responsibility  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  fellow  Christian  believers. 

So  far,  so  good.  I cannot  imagine  any 
responsible  or  well-informed  Christian 
ethicist  demurring  substantially  from 
Benedict’s  presentation  on  these  points. 

IT  IS  WHEN  THE  POPE  BROACHES  his  next  topic, 
the  relationship  between  charity  and  justice 
(nos.  26-30),  that  concerns  may  arise.  By 
this  I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Pope 
Benedict  somehow  gets  the  relationship 
wrong.  It  would  be  more  precise  to  say  that 
despite  commendable 
underlying 


intentions 
to  utter  an  apprecia- 
tive word  about  both  charity  and  justice, 
the  words  of  the  pope  here  can  easily  be 
misconstrued.  This  section  of  the  encyclical 
proceeds  in  such  a way  that  the  notion  of 
justice  is  so  thoroughly  eclipsed  by  the 
practice  of  charity  that  in  the  end  it  may  fall 
far  short  of  the  rich  heritage  of  justice  dis- 
course within  our  church. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  section 
of  the  encyclical  involves  the  way  it  uses 
Marx  as  a foil.  Two  specific  errors  of 
Marxism  are  mentioned,  hi  Nos.  26  and  31, 
which  serve  as  bookends  to  this  section,  we 


are  reminded  of  the  specious  Marxist  claim 
that  the  poor  need  only  justice  and  never 
charity,  since  the  practice  of  charity  merely 
bolsters  unjust  systems  by  making  them 
appear  more  tolerable.  Near  the  end  of  No. 
27,  we  revisit  the  Marxist  claim  that  world 
revolution  and  collectivization  of  the  means 
of  production  constitute  a panacea,  indeed 
the  only  path  to  social  progress. 

It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Benedict’s 
observation  in  the  next  sentence  that 
“this  illusion  has  vanished.”  Indeed,  fur- 
ther erroneous  Marxist  tenets  could  easi- 
ly be  cited  here  with  great  relevance:  that 


violence  is  justified  in  the 
name  of  redistribution  of  wealth,  or  that 
people  are  nothing  but  interest-seekers, 
engaged  in  a battle  to  the  death  against 
members  of  other  (and  sharply  defined) 
classes. 

One  need  not  hold  a brief  for  Karl 
Marx  (does  anybody  still  do  so  without  a 
dose  of  irony?)  in  order  to  wonder  whether 
this  is  the  optimal  way  for  an  encyclical 
promoting  both  charity  and  justice  to  pro- 
ceed. By  invoking  the  ghost  of  Marx,  who 
ruled  out  any  role  for  charity  in  the  pursuit 
of  social  justice,  the  text  nudges  the  reader 
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toward  a pattern  of  thought  that  is  char- 
acterized as  “either/or,”  not  “both/and” 
in  its  style  and  nature.  Yet  we  need  all  the 
“both/and”  we  can  muster  when  consid- 
ering this  topic. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  thing  to  say 
about  the  relationship  between  charity 
and  justice  is  that  both  are  desperately  and 
permanently  needed  in  a world  of  greed, 
exploitation  and  the  resulting  deprivation. 
In  fact,  my  best  summary  of  the  history  of 
modern  Catholic  social  teaching  is  this:  In 
the  past  115  years  the  church  has  aug- 
mented its  “orientation  toward  charity” 
with  an  “orientation  toward  justice.” 

Of  course,  Pope  Benedict  is  fully 
aware  of  this  aspect  of  Catholic  social 
teaching.  If  there  were  any  doubt  about 
this,  he  erases  it  by  repeatedly  affirming 
his  high  regard  for  works  of  justice, 
phrased  in  various  ways,  in  subsequent 
paragraphs.  He  declares,  for  example,  that 
the  church  “cannot  and  must  not  remain 
on  the  sidelines  in  the  fight  for  justice” 
(No.  28).  The  pontiff  even  pauses  in  the 
middle  of  No.  27  to  present  a litany  of  the 
names  of  the  social  encyclicals  of  his  pre- 
decessors. These  papal  writings,  pub- 
lished in  the  century  from  1891  to  1991, 
amply  demonstrate  the  complementarity 
of  charity  and  justice.  Merely  mentioning 
the  familiar  Latin  names  of  documents 
such  as  Rerum  Novarum  and  Quadragesima 
Anno  signals  to  those  “in  the  know”  that 
Benedict  fully  intends  to  walk  in  this  fine 
tradition. 

I am  most  worried,  then,  about 
potential  misunderstandings  due  to  the 
style  of  these  few  paragraphs  in  the  other- 
wise excellent  Dens  Caritas  Est.  Those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  previous  papal 
articulations  of  the  place  of  justice  in  the 
Christian  life  may  come  away  from  this 
text  so  impressed  with  the  exalted  place  of 
charitable  activity  that  they  may  de- 
emphasize  those  efforts  that  are  more 
properly  described  as  work  for  justice. 
The  references  to  the  errors  of  Marxism 
may  stick  in  the  mind  in  an  inordinate 
way,  so  that  they  glide  over  the  positive 
things  Benedict  rightly  says  about  the  ori- 
entation toward  justice. 

I have  already  stumbled  upon  one 
piece  of  evidence  that  this  has  in  fact  hap- 
pened. The  normally  judicious  Vatican 
observer  John  L.  Allen  Jr.,  writing  from 
Rome  in  the  Feb.  10  issue  of  The 
National  Catholic  Reporter,  claims  that 


the  encyclical  “essentially  paraphrased  the 
Beades”  in  the  sentiment  of  their  great 
song,  “All  You  Need  Is  Love.”  There  is 
no  mention  of  the  accompanying  virtue  of 
justice.  That  is  not  quite  what  Benedict 
contends,  but  the  confusion  is  under- 
standable. 


Perhaps  that  is  why  the  pope  took  the 
extraordinary  measure  of  writing  a timely 
introduction  to  Dens  Caritas  Est  (“to  facil- 
itate its  reading,”  as  he  put  it)  in  the  Feb. 
5 issue  of  the  Italian  weekly  magazine 
Famiglia  Cristiana.  Breaking  with  papal 
tradition  by  commenting  directly  upon 
the  content  of  an  encyclical,  Benedict 
took  pains,  just  10  days  after  its  publica- 
tion, to  clarify  the  enduring  place  of  the 
orientation  toward 
justice  in  the  social 
concern  of  the 
church.  He  ex- 
plained: “Without 
engaging  in  politics, 
the  church  partici- 
pates passionately  in 
the  battle  for  justice” 

(posted  on  www.- 
zenit.org,  Feb.  7, 

2006). 

This  last  quota- 
tion alludes  to  a cer- 
tain division  of  labor 
that  religiously 
motivated  citizens 
concerned  about 
social  justice  need  to 
recognize  and 
respect.  As  Deus 
Caritas  Est  repeats 
half  a dozen  times, 
the  task  of  establish- 
ing a just  social  order 
properly  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  politics 
and  the  state,  not  to 
the  church.  On  one 
level,  this  is  a simple 


truism,  at  least  since  the  end  of  the 
throne-and-altar  arrangements  of  cen- 
turies past.  We  now  rightly  recognize  a 
prudent  separation  of  spheres,  so  that  the 
church  renounces  its  former  claims  of 
omnicompetence.  But  there  is  a risk  in 
sending  this  message  so  forcefully  that 


believers  lose  energy  for  participating  in 
political  and  economic  life  precisely  as 
believers,  and  thus  shrink  from  bringing 
their  Gospel-based  values  to  temporal 
affairs. 

Here  again  Benedict’s  words  may 
unwittingly  work  against  the  balanced 
message  he  seeks  to  send.  One  corrective 
might  have  been  to  allude  to  the  seminal 
insights  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  regarding 
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the  duty  of  citizens  and  believers  to  prac- 
tice justice  in  society.  Previous  church 
documents  have  generally  followed  the 
familiar  Thomistic  synthesis  regarding 
the  relationship  between  love  and  justice 
and  related  duties  in  the  arenas  of  church 
and  temporal  society.  While  most  papal 
encyclicals  brim  with  Thomistic  analysis 
of  these  subtle  issues,  none  of  the  36  foot- 
notes in  Dens  Caritas  Est  cites  the  Angelic 
Doctor  (although  we  do  hear  from 
Nietzsche,  Descartes,  Plato,  Dante  and 
Virgil). 

i cannot  speak  for  other  Catholic 
social  ethicists,  but  I suspect  many  of  them 
shared  the  above  concerns  as  they  read  the 
new  encyclical.  However  welcome  it  is, 
Benedict’s  words  require  a bit  of  clarifica- 
tion in  order  to  be  heard  and  received 
properly.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  conclude 
is  to  step  back  from  the  specifics  of  this 
encyclical  to  review  the  terms  charity  and 
justice  as  social  ethicists  normally  employ 
them. 

Charity  (or  love)  connotes  direct  ser- 
vice to  those  in  need,  as  exemplified  in  the 
traditional  corporal  works  of  mercy.  Such 
acts  of  kindness  and  compassion  are  vol- 
untary in  nature,  springing  from  the  heart 
of  one  moved  with  pity  for  the  plight  of 


others.  An  orientation  toward  justice  is  the 
perfect  complement  to  charitable  efforts 
because  it  provides  what  is  often  lacking  in 
otherwise  praiseworthy  charity:  reliable 
and  systematic  responses  to  deprivation, 
especially  poverty  and  powerlessness 
caused  by  deep  patterns  of  injustice  in 
society.  Rather  than  being  in  any  way 
opposed  to  charity,  the  virtue  of  justice 
moves  us  to  engage  in  efforts  to  make  love 
practical  and  effective.  Works  of  justice 
recognize  and  address  the  social  institu- 
tions through  which  love  needs  to  flow  in 
order  to  help  our  struggling  neighbors  in 
the  long  run. 

By  encouraging  structural  change 
through  political  advocacy  and  methodical 
efforts  to  alter  economic  priorities  of  gov- 
ernments and  corporations,  work  for  jus- 
tice addresses  root  causes  of  need  rather 
than  attending  only  to  the  symptoms  and 
effects  of  injustice.  Action  on  behalf  of  jus- 
tice targets  the  prevention  of  poverty  and 
suffering.  Ideally,  victims  of  injustice  can 
be  empowered  to  be  agents  of  the  social 
change  from  which  they  benefit.  The  most 
complete  efforts  offer  to  disadvantaged 
people  “a  hand  up”  in  the  long  run,  as  well 
as  the  “hand  out”  they  may  require  at  the 
moment. 

If  we  could  rewrite  the  story  of  the 


Good  Samaritan  in  Luke  10:25-37,  which 
of  us  would  not  choose  to  prevent  the  rob- 
bery and  beating  from  occurring  in  the 
first  place?  No  amount  of  the  “volunteer 
work”  Benedict  praises  so  beautifully  and 
fittingly  in  the  final  third  of  his  new 
encyclical  can  substitute  for  faith-based 
efforts  to  restructure  society  so  that  it  cre- 
ates fewer  victims  of  violence  and  poverty. 
There  is  no  necessary  conflict  between 
insisting  on  the  primacy  of  love  and  pre- 
serving a prominent  place  for  social  justice 
efforts  as  well. 

The  justice  orientation  of  a century  of 
Catholic  social  teaching  has  motivated 
church  people  to  engage  in  social  activism 
to  transform  the  world  by  cooperating 
with  God’s  benevolent  grace.  As  the 
World  Synod  of  Bishops  in  1971  pro- 
claimed, justice  is  truly  and  fully  a work  of 
evangelization.  While  observing  all  the 
necessary  caveats  regarding  the  relation- 
ships between  church  and  world,  religion 
and  politics,  faith  and  society,  justice  and 
charity,  a passion  for  justice  still  belongs  in 
the  life  of  our  church.  May  the  Catholic 
community  continue  to  advance  this  agen- 
da. In  order  to  do  so,  we  will  have  to  read 
Dens  Caritas  Est  carefully,  in  a way  that  is 
consistently  attentive  to  justice  as  well  as 
charity.  S5 
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Edward  M.  Eftink  • 2004 Missouri 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Ehret  • 2001  /Arizona 

Thomas  and  Ellen  Ewens  • 1997 Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Falzon  • 1993  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Margaret  T.  Farrell  • 2002 Pennsylvania 

Janet  and  Michael  Scott  Feeley  • 2002 California 

Mr.  Alfredo  J.  Fernandes  Jr.  • 1993 Michigan 


Ms.  Patricia  T.  Finan  • 1994 New  York 

Rev.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  • 1991 New  York 

Ms.  Nancy  Fiumara  • 2002  Massachusetts 

Mary  Margaret  Flynn,  M.D.  • 1990 California 

Mr.  Terence  M.  Flynn  • 2001  California 

John  Fox  Jr.,  M.D.  • 1987 Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Fox,  Sr.  • 1999  ....California 
In  Memory  of  Mary  Ellen  Gamble  • 1997  ..California 

Miss  Floramay  Gannon  • 1977 New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Geoghan  • 1988  New  York 

Most  Rev.  Peter  L.  Gerety  • 1993 New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  T.  Gilbride  • 1994 Connecticut 

Mr.  Hubert  Gordon  • 2003 Pennsylvania 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Green  • 1993  ....New  Jersey 

Mr.  Jerome  B.  Grundmayer  • 1983  Minnesota 

Dr.  Edda  H.  Hackl  • 2000 Illinois 

John  and  Rebecca  Halleron  • 2001 New  York 

Martha  A.  Hanns  • 1998 Washington 

Judge  William  T.  Hart  • 1991 Illinois 

Rev.  Bernard  Head  • 1999 Indiana 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Healey  • 1972 Indiana 

Mr.  William  J.  Heimbuch,  Esq.  • 1989 Newjersey 

Rev.  T.  L.  Herlong  • 2005  Louisiana 

Rev.  Michael  N.  Hess  • 2005  Iowa 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Higgins  • 2003  Wisconsin 

Mr.  John  B.  Hogan  • 2004 New  York 

Mr.  Elmer  J.Hohm  • 1997 Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Holmes  *1991 N.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Hone  • 1987 New  York 

William  H.  Huber  • 1997 Newjersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C.  Jones,  II  • 1988 Mass. 

Miss  Elinor  L.  Josenhans  • 1985 New  York 

Mr.  Edmund  F.  Kal  • 2005  California 

Rev.  William  D.  Karg  • 1998 Ohio 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Kash  • 1999 Illinois 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Katrein  • 1987 New  York 

Ms.  Ann  C.  Kelley  • 1998 Texas 

Deacon  John  P.  Kelly  • 1996 Texas 

Jim  and  Mary  Lou  Kelly  • 1990 New  York 

Rev.  William  M.  Kelly  • 2005 New  York 

Msgr.  Leo  A.  Kelty  • 1988 Newjersey 

Mr.  John  J.  Kenny  • 2003  Virginia 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Keough  • 1991 Georgia 

Mr.  -Thomas  J.  Kestly  • 2003  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Eugene  M.  Kilbride  • 1998 Connecticut 

Mr.  Gerald  W.  Kinzeknan  • 1969 New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Knape  • 1990 Florida 

Fr.  Michael  Koncik,  C.SS.R.  • 1998  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Vern  Lahart  • 1993 Florida 

Mr.  John  P.  Lawler  *1981 New  York 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Leary  • 2000 Newjersey 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Lechner  • 1988 Florida 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Ledvina  • 2002 Ohio 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Lennon  Jr.  • 1977 New  York 

Ms.  Sarah  N.  Leonard  • 2002 New  York 

Mr.  William  R.  Loichot  • 1998 Virginia 

Robert  J.  Luchi,  M.D.  • 2004 Texas 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lynch  • 2001 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Macavoy  • 2001  Virginia 

Ms.  Joan  B.  MacDonnell  • 2001 Maryland 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Mack  • 1988 Michigan 

Ms.  Anne  M.  Mannion  • 1991 New  York 

James  F.  and  Kathleen  E.  Martin  • 1995 Illinois 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Matonti  • 2002 New  York 


Ms.  Mary  F.  Matthews  • 2002  ...Illinois 

Jean  M.  McCawley  • 2005 Massachusetts 

Rev.  William  J.  McConnell  • 1988 Massachusetts 

Rev.  James  J.  McConnell  • 2003 Newjersey 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  McDermott  • 1988 Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Marie  Therese  McDermott  • 1998 Illinois 

Rev.  David  M.  McDonald  • 1988 Connecticut 

Rev.  Paul  F.  McDonald  • 1982 Texas 

Rev.  John  P.  McDonough  • 1982  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  McEwen  • 2005 Newjersey 

Msgr.  Andrew  J.  McGowan  • 1997 Pennsylvania 

Msgr.  Stephen  P.  McHenry  • 1985  Pennsylvania 

Deacon  and  Mrs.  Ronald  L.  McIntyre  • 1990  ...Mich. 

Marita  L.  McMahon  • 1996 New  York 

Mrs.  Joan  McNamara  • 2002 New  Mexico 

Rev.  Gerald  A.  Meisel  • 1998 California 

Gail  W.  and  Francis  J.  Mertz  • 1991 Newjersey 

Ms.  Susan  J.  Metcalf  • 2002 Virginia 

Mr.  Robert  Folger  Miller  • 1995 California 

Msgr.  James  A.  Moloney  • 1997 Michigan 

Mr.  James  D.  Monahan  • 1985 Oregon 

Steven  R.  Moore,  MD  • 2005 Minnesota 

Mr.  John  T.  Moroney  • 1982  New  York 

Jeanne  Vine  Mucci  • 2001 Newjersey 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Mullin  • 1972 Massachusetts 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Murphy  • 2000 Massachusetts 

Col.  John  F.  Murray,  (USA,  RET.)  • 1983 Georgia 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Naughton  • 2005 New  York 

Mr.  William  P.  Neis  • 1990 California 

Ms.  Alla  O’Brien  • 1989 Massachusetts 

Mr.  J.  Kenneth  O’Connor  • 1988 New  York 

Mr.  Eugene  O.  O’Connor  • 2003  New  York 

Rev.  Vincent  O’Reilly  • 1990 California 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Ochocki  • 1993 California 

Rev.  Martin  J.  Osborne  • 1994 New  York 

Rev.  John  Paddack  • 2005 New  York 

Bishop  John  Paul  • 2000 Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Pellegrino  • 1998 Florida 

Rev.  Steven  J.  Peterson  • 1990 New  York 

Rev.  Mr.  Burdette  N.  Peterson  *1991 Ohio 

Most  Rev.  Raymond  J.  PeOa  • 2005  Texas 

Mrs.  Veronica  Pheney  • 1983 Florida 

Rev.  James  H.  Plough  • 1998 Colorado 

Dr.  Irene  L.  Porro  • 2002  Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  E.  Power  • 1982 Newjersey 

Mr.  George  Ramier  • 2005 Louisiana 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Raskauskas  • 2000 California 

Ms.  Patricia  Rauch  • 2000 Wisconsin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Gregory  Rausch  • 2003 Maryland 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Reed  • 2001  Texas 

Mrs.  Elinor  Myers  Rees  • 2000 Georgia 

Msgr.  Dennis  M.  Regan  • 1998 New  York 

Mr.  George  E.  Reid  • 1995  New  York 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ricketts  • 1988 Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Phil  Riney  • 1996 Kentucky 

Ms.  Mary  Ella  Robertson  • 1994 Kentucky 

Mr.  William  A.  Robinson  • 2005 /Alabama 

Mr.  Kevin  P.  Roddy  • 2000 California 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Rogers  • 1988 Iowa 

Mr.  Bernard  C.  Rudegeair  • 1995 Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Rudloff  • 2001  Missouri 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Runde  • 1991 Michigan 

Ms.  Mary  K.  Rutherford  • 1995 New  York 

Ms.  Marymargaret  Sauer  *1991 Wisconsin 
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.New  York 


Rev.  Paul  J.  Savage  • 1988 Pennsylvania 

Ms  Kathleen  M.  Scanlon  • 2004 New  York 

Rev  Joseph  N.  Sestito  • 2003 New  York 

Mrs  Mary  Dubois  Sexton  • 1999 Maryland 

Robert  L.  and  Ellen  Shafer  • 1996 New  York 

Mr.  Ward  A.  Shanahan  • 1991 Montana 

John  and  Margit  Shanahan  • 2003  New  York 

Rev.  K.  John  Silver  • 2003  South  Carolina 

Rev.  Bernard  S.  Sippel  • 1987 Wisconsin 

Dr.  Frank  Siroky  • 2005 California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Spollen  • 1982 New  York 

Anonymous  • 1987 Virginia 


Mrs.  Gail  L.  Srurdevant  • 1995 Missouri 

Rev.  John  J.  Sullivan  • 1987 Ohio 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Sullivan  • 1994 New  York 

Ms.  Ann  M.  Swanson  • 1990 Massachusetts 

Rev.  James  R.  Swiat  • 1990 Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Thompson  • 1992  Pa. 

Ms.  Charlene  S.  Trochta  • 1995 Texas 

Rev.  John  Joseph  Tuller  • 2004 North  Carolina 

Rev.  Gerald  S.  Twomey  • 1988 New  York 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Uzzilio  • 2003 Connecticut 

Ms.  Janice  Von  Handorf  • 2004 Kentucky 

Mr.  Eugene  P.  Vukelic  • 2003 New  York 


Mr.  Patrick  J.  Waide  Jr.  • 1990 . 

Rev.  Daniel  L.  Warden  • 2003  Texas 

Mr.  Kent  Weber  • 2003 New  Jersey 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Wendelken  • 1988 Ohio 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Wester  • 2000 Wisconsin 

Mr.  Homer  S.  White  Jr.  • 2003 Kentucky 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Whitney  • 1997 New  York 

Dr.  Carol  F.  Williams  • 1994 Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeslieJ.  Wilson  • 1987  ...Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Monica  S.  Yolles  • 1983 Illinois 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Zajac  • 2001  New  York 


Mr.  James  J.  Zwolenik  • 1983  ....District  of  Columbia 


The  Associates 


$200  or  more 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Bonot  • 1983  

Mrs.  Margaret  Borders  • 1993  

California 

Connecticut 

Mr.  William  A.  Carroll  * 1992 

Miss  Ruth  Carroll  * 1988 

.Massachusetts 

...Pennsylvania 

Rockhurst  Jesuit  Community  • 2005 .... 

Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Bottini  • 

1997 Missouri 

In  Mem.  of  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Tuohy  • 1980.N.J. 

Scitor  Corporation  • 2005 

Virginia 

Rev.  Bernard  W.  Bourgeois  • 2005 

Vermont 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Carroll  * 2003  

Ohio 

Miss  Lillian  Adami  • 1987 

..Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Marianne  R.  Bous  • 2004 

Oregon 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Carrozza  • 198 

2 Arizona 

Anthony  C.  and  Julia  S.  Albrecht  • 1993 Maryland 

Mr.  John  E.  Bowler*  1989 

North  Carolina 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Carville  • 1982  

California 

Mr.  John  A.  Boyle*  1987 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Boyles  • 2003 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Bradley,  S.J.,  M.D. 
In  Memory  of  Rev.  John  LaFarge,  i 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Jacob  T.  Carwile  • 1994 

Kansas 

Tn4,\,n, 

California 

John  M.  Casey,  M.D.  • 1988 

California 

Tllinnic 

• 1993 Pa. 

Mr.  John  J.  Casey*  1987 

Missouri 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Andes*  1995 

New  York 

>.J.  • 1969.. ..Calif. 

Ms.  Patricia  Casey  • 1996 

.Massachusetts 

Dr.  Robert  Z.  Apostol  • 1998 

Michigan 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Breen  • 2005 

Colorado 

Ms.  Rose  T.  Casserly  • 2003 

California 

Rev.  Carl  J.  Arico  • 1995 

New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Martin  Brennan  • 1 

1992 Idaho 

Mr.  Darnel  A.  Cassey  • 2005  

Arizona 

Msgr.  Daniel  K.  Arnold  • 1987 

..Pennsylvania 

Michael  J.  Brennan,  M.D.  • 1984... 

Michigan 

Mr.  John  F.  Cavanagh  • 2004 

...Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Artz  • 1994 

Montana 

Mr.  James  P.  Brennan*  1995 

Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Gerry  Cavanaugh  • 1995 

Maryland 

Ms.  Jean  L.  Artz  • 2004 

California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Brennan  • 

2002. .New  Jersey 

Ms.  Louisa  G.  Celebrezze  • 2003  

Ohio 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Auffenberg  • 2001  

Missouri 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  C.  Brennan  • 2005 

Ohio 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Chalko  • 2004 

.Massachusetts 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Baecher  • 1983  

New  York 

Mr.  John  F.  Brinker  • 2002 

Maryland 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Christie  • 2001  

Virginia 

Ms.  Mary  D.  Baggot  • 1996 

California 

Fr.  Douglas  C.  Brougher  • 1999  .... 

Louisiana 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Ciuba  • 1994 

New  Jersey 

Mr.  Kenneth  F.  Bailie  • 2003  

New  York 

Ms.  Marie  M.  Brown  • 2004 

California 

Col.  Dennis  E.  Clancey,  USMC  (Ret) 

• 1988Virginia 

Mr.  William  A.  Baker  Jr.  • 1996 South  Carolina 

Ms.  Marilyn  M.  Brown  • 2003 

California 

Mr.  James  P.  Clark  • 2000 

New  York 

Mr.  Russell  Ball  • 2001  

New  York 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Bruemmer  *1991 

Missouri 

Ms.  Ida  O’Grady  Clark  • 2002 

New  York 

Rev.  John  P.  Bambrick  • 2005  

New  Jersey 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brumbach  * 1983  

California 

Mr.  Edmund  W.  Clarke  Jr.  • 2004 

California 

Mr.  William  J.  Barnds  • 2005  

Illinois 

Theresa  Krolikowski  Buck  • 1993.. 

West  Virginia 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Clerkin  * 1997 

.Massachusetts 

Anonymous  • 1987 

Missouri 

Ms.  BobbyeJ.  Burke*  1987 

Pennsylvania 

In  Memory  of  Dolores  Lledo  Climaco 

• 1985  ...Wyo. 

Ms.  Helen  M.  Barrett  • 2005  

.Massachusetts 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Burke,  in  • 2002 

Texas 

Mr.  Matthew  Davidson  Codjoe  • 1997 

California 

Dr.  A.  Sidney  Barritt,  III  • 2001  

Virginia 

Mr.  James  D.  Burke  • 2003 

Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Coffey  • 2005 

New  Jersey 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Bates*  1987 

New  York 

Ms.  Dorothy  L.  Burns*  1999 

Ohio 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  F.  Coleman  • 1988... 

.Massachusetts 

Mr.  & Mrs.  NicholasJ.  Battafarano  • 2004..Nebraska 

Mr.  David  G.  Burton  * 1996 

Delaware 

Mr.  PatrickJ.  Coleman  • 2003  

Maryland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Battle  • 2004 

Maryland 

Ms.  Pat  Busch  • 2003  

Michigan 

Capt.  William  A.  Coll  * 1995 

Virginia 

Rev.  William  J.  Bausch  • 1989 

New  Jersey 

Amity  Pierce  Buxton,  Ph.D  *1995 

California 

Mrs.  Yvonne  M.  Collins  • 1988 

....Washington 

Mrs.  Margaret  Beauregard  * 1998 

Michigan 

A Friend  • 1983  

Illinois 

F.  Farrell  Collins  Jr.,  M.D.  • 1979 North  Carolina 

Mr.  Vincent  H.  Beckman  • 1982  

Ohio 

Ms.  Anna  M.  Byrnes  • 1988 

Connecticut 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  Collins  • 2003  

Illinois 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Beckman  • 1987 

Ohio 

Dr.  Horatio  V.  Cabasares  • 2000... 

Georgia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Collopy  • 1995 Colorado 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Begley  * 1995 

New  Jersey 

Mr.  AnthonyJ.  Cacchione  • 1983  .. 

Maryland 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Colohan  • 2001  

....Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  O.  Behrends  • 1990 

Maryland 

Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Cady*  1998 

Michigan 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Comerford  • 2003 

New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Behrendt  • 2001  

Illinois 

Ms.  Anne  M.  Cagnina  • 2005 

Connecticut 

Kevin  and  Eileen  Concannon  • 2003  ... 

Iowa 

Mrs.  Jean  A.  Beland  • 1991 

Florida 

Mr.  Jorge  Caicedo  • 2004 

Illinois 

Ms.  Patricia  Conk  • 2003 

New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  Belian  • 1997 

Minnesota 

Rev.  Msgr.  Angelo  M.  Caligiuri  • 1985  New  York 

Deacon  Robert  L.  Connelly  • 1994 

Maryland 

Jeanne  R.  Bell  • 1998 

California 

Mr.  John  J.  Callahan*  1989 

Ohio 

David  Bishop  Conner  • 1997 

Georgia 

I larry  and  Joan  M.  Bellwoar  • 2003  

New  Jersey 

Mr.  Pat  W.  Camerino*  1983  

Texas 

Mr.  William  S.  Connolly  * 1993  

Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Bennett  • 1997  ... 

New  York 

Rev.  Donald  C.  Campbell,  C.S.P.  • 

2005  ...New  York 

Rev.  Robert  L.  Connors*  1998 

.Massachusetts 

Ms.  Carolyn  K.  Bensel  • 1988 

.Massachusetts 

Jorge  L.  Camunas,  M.D.  • 1994 

New  York 

William  P.  Cooney,  M.D.  • 1998 

Minnesota 

Rev  Bernard  M.  Berger  • 2005  

Nebraska 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Cannizzaro  • 2003... 

Illinois 

Most  Rev.  Patrick  Cooney  • 2000 

Michigan 

Rev  MbertJ.  Berner*  1987  

New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Carfagna  • 1 

988 Ohio 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  Cooney  • 2005 

Texas 

Rev  \melioJ.  Bertelli  Jr.  • 2005 

.Massachusetts 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Carleton  *1994 

Virginia 

Rev.  Michael  N.  Cooney  • 2005 

Michigan 

Mr.  (.harming  1..  Betejr.  • 2004 

.Massachusetts 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Carlson  • 1999 

Illinois 

Mr.  William  Cooper  • 2005  

Kentucky 

Mrs.  Joan  M.  Bitetti  • 1991 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Lois  H.  Carnes  • 2002 

California 

Anonymous  • 1999 

New  York 

Mr.  John  W.  Blakeley  • 2005 

Virginia 

Ms.  Loretta  J.  Carney  *2005  

New  York 

Phi Cortese,  M.D.  • 1987 

New  York 

i ■ v.  Melvin  C.  Blanchette,  S.S.  • 1989 

D.C. 

Paul  and  Bridget  Cams  • 2000 

Minnesota 

Rev.  Raymond  J.  Cossette  • 1993  

Minnesota 

James  L.  Blocklinger  • 2005 

Iowa 

Ms.  Eileen  R.  Carpino  • 1993 

Ohio 

Mr.  Peter  Costiglio  • 1995  

New  York 

America  March  13,  2006 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Cottrell  • 1994 Florida 

In  Memory  of  Marjorie  R.  Scott  • 1988 Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Courtney  • 1987 Delaware 

Leonard  V.  Covello  • 2003 Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Coyle  • 1992  Connecticut 

A.  Paul  Cravedi  • 2001 Massachusetts 

James  H.  Cremin,  M.D.  • 1987 California 

Ms.  Margaret  T.  Cronin  • 1995  Maryland 

Rev.  FrancisJ.  Culkin  • 1988  New  York 

Rev.  Michael  Culligan  • 1987 California 

Anne  and  Richard  Cummings  • 2003 New  Jersey 

Ms.  Joanne  F.  Cunneen  • 1995  New  York 

Ricky  J.  Curotto  • 1999 California 

Timothy  Curran,  M.D.  • 1989 Florida 

Shirley  M.  Curran  • 2005 Alabama 

Mrs.  Helen  S.  Curry  • 2005 North  Carolina 

Mr.  John  T.  Curtin  • 1991 New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Curtis  • 1985 Washington 

Mr.  Thomas  X.  Cuyegkeng  • 2005 California 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  D’Anna  • 2002 New  Mexico 

Rev.  Msgr.  John  K.  Daly  *1991 Florida 

Ms.  Mary  Daly  • 1989 New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  T.  Daly  • 1985  Michigan 

Rev.  James  J.  Daly  • 1991 New  York 

Mr.  ThomasJ.  Daly  • 2000 Missouri 

Mr.  Steven  J.  Damozonio  • 2002 California 

Rev.  Anthony  J.  Daniele  • 1988  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Rosemary  Darmstadt  • 1998 New  York 

Ms.  Judith  M.  Davis  • 1996 Indiana 

Mr.  John  P.  Day  • 1997 New  Hampshire 

Baudouin  de  Marcken  • 1987 Minnesota 

Rev.  Msgr.  Ferdinand  Decneudt  • 2003 Michigan 

Rev.  Louis  E.  Deimeke  • 2002  New  York 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Delaney  • 1988 Texas 

Ms.  Deborah  K.  Delano  • 2004 North  Carolina 

Mr.  Andre  L.  Delbecq  • 1999 Cabfornia 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Dempsey  • 2004 Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  DeNatale  • 1991 Mass. 

JohnJ.  Dennehy,  M.D.  • 1983 Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Margaret  DeRossett  • 2005 Newjersey 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Detommaso  • 2000 Arizona 

Helen  Di  lorio  • 1999 Illinois 

Ms.  Nancy  Ann  Dillon  • 1996 Michigan 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Dinger  Jr.  • 1985  New  York 

Mr.  William  S.  Dinger  • 1993 New  York 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Dobbin  • 1993 New  York 

Ms.  Dorothy  Dockery  • 1998 Newjersey 

Mr.  Bernard  Doering  • 2003 Indiana 

Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Doherty  • 1991 Florida 

Mrs.  Barbara  M.  Donahue  • 1999 Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Donohue  • 2004 Florida 

Rev.  Peter  C.  Dooley  • 1998 New  York 

Mr.  Edmund  F.  Dowd  • 1996 Massachusetts 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Downs  • 1994 New  York 

Ms.  Anne  Doyle  • 2005  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Driesen  • 2003  Minnesota 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.  • 1974 D.C. 

Mr.  James  C.  Driscoll  Jr.  • 1983  Connecticut 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Driscoll  Jr.  • 1992. .Newjersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Droste  • 2000 Connecticut 

Mr.  Walter  V.  Duane  • 1988 South  Carolina 

Mr.  William  J.  Duane  Jr.  • 1994 Newjersey 

Rev.  Marcel  Dube,  O’Carm  • 2003 Florida 

Ms.  Catherine  L.  Dubreuil  • 2003 Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Dundon  • 1987 Washington 

Michael  and  Susan  Dunn  • 1999 Maryland 

Mr.  David  J.  Dunne  Jr.  • 1997 Massachusetts 


Rev.  Arthur  J.  Dupont  • 1993  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Dusina  Jr.  • 1989 Michigan 

Mr.  Peter  S.  Dwan  • 1998 California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Dwyer  • 1990 Illinois 

Rev.  William  F.  Eckert  • 1996 Newjersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  F.  Eden  • 2004 Maryland 

Mr.  John  E.  Egan  • 1983 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Egan  • 2002 Nebraska 

Mr.  John  Ehmann  • 1988 Indiana 

Ms.  Mary  Lee  Ellet  • 1995  Oklahoma 

Edward  A.  Ellis,  M.D.  • 1991 Florida 

Mr.  EricJ.  Emanuel  • 1997  California 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Eno  • 1996 Vermont 

Mi  I Mu  h.icl  I i mien  * I Mi<  lug.iii 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Esperseth  • 2002.. ..Arizona 

Mrs.  Eileen  F.  F.ssaye  • 2000 District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Nicholas  Falco  • 1989 New  York 

In  Memory  of  Lucille  McLoughlin  • 2004.. ..Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Fay  • 1686 ( laliturma 

Maureen  A.  Fay,  O.P.  • 2001 Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Feiler  • 1990 Newjersey 

Mrs.  Ann  Feltch  • 2004 Connecticut 

Mr.  Robert  Ferrara  • 1980 New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Fink  • 2005 Florida 

Rev.  Msgr.  JamesJ.  Finnerty  • 2000 Newjersey 

Mr.  James  Fisko  • 2002  Indiana 

Ms.  Jacqueline  Fitzgerald  • 1993  Illinois 

Mr.  EdmundJ.  Fitzgerald  • 1997 South  Carolina 

Mr.  John  L.  Flannery'  • 1993 Connecticut 

Arthur  W.  Fleming,  M.D.  • 1992 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Flynn  • 1982 Florida 

Rev.  James  B.  Flynn,  Ph.D.  • 1988  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Anthony  G.  Flynn  • 2002  Delaware 

Rev.  George  V.  Fogarty  • 1997 New  York 

Mr. Joseph  M.  Formica  • 1991 Newjersey 

Mr.  William  J.  Fortune  • 2001  Colorado 

Ms.  Katie  D.  Foster  • 2003 California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Foxen  • 2003 Michigan 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Foy  • 1998 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Freeland  • 1998 New  York 

Mr.  William  W.  Frett  • 1969 Illinois 

Ms.  lean  F.  Friedman  • 2004 Georgia 

Rev.  Moritz  Fuchs  • 1998 New  York 

Mr.  Zachary  Furqueron  • 2002 New  York 

Ms.  Jacqueline  M.  Gagnon  • 2003  New  York 

In  Memory  of  Joseph  W.  Gaida  • 1989 Tennessee 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Gallagher  • 1992 Washington 

Ms.  Nan  D.  Gallagher  • 2005 Florida 

Rev.  Msgr.  David  M.  Gallivan  • 1985 New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Galvin  • 1991  Texas 

Dr.  Frederic  L.  Gannon  • 2001 New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Efrain  Garcia  • 1997 Texas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Garner  • 1986 Illinois 

Ms.  Kathleen  T.  Garry  • 2003  New  York 

Ms.  Jean  Gartlan  • 1996 Maryland 

Rev.  FrancisJ.  Garvey,  MM  • 2001 California 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Geary  • 2002 Massachusetts 

Ms.  Mary  Gibbons  • 1985 Michigan 

Mr.  Jerome  P.  Gilbert  • 2003  Georgia 

Mr.  R.  O.  Gillick  • 2002  California 

Mr.  Bernard  B.  Gilligan  • 1988 New  York 

Mr.  John  Girardi  • 2002 California 

Rev.  Julio  Giulietti,  S.J.  • 1987 Massachusetts 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Gleason  • 1998 District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Dennis  M.  Gleason  • 2005  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Glynn  • 1993 New  York 


Mr.and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Godfrey  • 2003 New  York 


Most  Rev.  Raymond  E.  Goedert  • 1988 Illinois 

Rudolf  and  Carolyn  Ann  Goetz  • 1995 Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  P.  Goldschmidt  • 1987  ....Va. 

John  and  Francie  Goll  • 2004 Alaska 

Den.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gontcharuk  • 2004  .New  York 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Goodfellow  • 1999 New  Mexico 

Mr.  Michael  R.  Goonan  * 2003 New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C.  Gordon  Jr.  • 1989  ....Florida 

Rev.  Msgr.  Charles  O.  Gorman  • 1999 California 

Mrs.  Frances  S.  Grace  • 1999 New  York 

Rev.  James  P.  Grace  • 2005 New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  I.  Gracyalny  • 1981 Maryland 

Fr.  Joseph  T.  Graffis  • 2004 Kentucky 

Dr.  Gerald  W.  Grawey  • 1973 Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  D.  Groshek  • 1998  ...Colorado 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Groshek  • 1988 Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Guerin  • 1985. ...New Jersey 
Dr.  & Mrs.  Vincent  F.  Guerra  • 1993  ..Massachusetts 


Mr.  M.  K.  Gumerlock  • 1996 

Rev.  James  G.  Gutting  • 1989 

Anonymous  • 2003 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Hagan  * 1996 

Dr.  Faye  T.  Hagan  • 2000 

Mrs.  Lucie  C.  Hagens  • 1991 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Hagman  • 1999... 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Haley  • 1997... 


Oklahoma 

....Pennsylvania 
...Rhode  Island 

Washington 

Mississippi 

California 

California 

...Washington 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  X.  Hall  • 2001  ....Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Halpin  • 1990 Mass. 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Hanley  • 1989 South  Carolina 

A Friend  • 2001  Missouri 

Mr.  John  M.  Harding  • 1996 Washington 

Elizabeth  A.  Harkin  • 2002  New  York 

Mrs.  Doris  Z.  Harrington  • 1985 Connecticut 

Mrs.  Rose  A.  Harrington  • 1995 Connecticut 

Richard  H.  and  Jessie  Lynne  Harris  • 1990 Illinois 

Mr  I F.  Hartnagel  • 1987 Canada 

Rev.  George  J.  Haspedis  • 2000 Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hathaway  • 1983  Pa. 

Mr.  George  T.  Hayes  Jr.  • 2001 Newjersey 

Mr.  ThomasJ.  Hayes  • 2001 New  York 

Ms.  Jacquelin  C.  Hayes  • 2004 California 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Hechmerjr.  • 1987  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  John  H.  Hedrick  • 1988 Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hengesbach  • 1987 Indiana 

Ms.  Florence  K.  Hennessey  • 1996 Illinois 

Rev.  DouglasJ.  Hennessy  • 1995 Illinois 

Fabrice  Henry  • 2002  District  of  Columbia 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Herald  • 2005 Illinois 

Rev.  John  C.  Hergenrother  • 1992 Wisconsin 

Mr.  John  D.  Herrick  • 1999 Florida 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  P.  Herron  • 1988 Newjersey 

Dr.  Pamela  J.  Hetherington  • 2004 Connecticut 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Heyman  • 1987  ...Newjersey 

Mr.  George  M.  Hezel  • 2000 New  York 

Rev.  CharlesJ.  Hiebl  • 1991 Wisconsin 

Ms.  Marie  E.  Higgins  • 2000 Massachusetts 

Mr.  I larry  H.  I Iinkle  • 1983  New  York 

Mr.  Richard  Holmes  • 1995 Pennsylvania 

Br.  Edmund  Holmes,  O.S.F.  • 2001  New  York 

Mr.  N.  A.  Honkamp  • 1988 California 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Hoppe  • 1996 Vermont 

Mrs.  Jean  S.  Horak  • 1996 Maryland 

Rc\.  Jusi-ph  I-  I liirn.urk  • 2IMI3  Wimhimii 

Rev.  Paul  |.  Hritz  • 1997 1 Ohio 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Hubley  • 2000 Minnesota 

Most  Rev.  William  A.  Hughes,  D.D.  • 1991Kentucky 
Rev.  James  F.  Hughes  • 2005 Pennsylvania 
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Dr.  John  J.  Hurley  • 1993  Illinois 

Mr.  John  J.  Hurley  • 1996 New  York 

Rev.  Leon  Hutton  • 2004 California 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Imesch,  D.D.  • 1987  Illinois 

Pauline  M.  Jackson,  M.D.  • 1983 Wisconsin 

Mr.  Raymond  F.  JamesJr.  • 2000 Texas 

\K  Marie  ( 1.  James  • 2003 South  Carolina 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Jamieson  • 2004 New  York 

Fr.  Mark  R.  Jette  • 2004 Connecticut 

Ann  F.  Johnson  • 1997 Virginia 

\U  I dna  C Johnson  • 2002 Wisconsin 

Mr.  LeoJ.  Jordan,  Esq.  • 1987  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Carium  Joseph  • 1993 South  Carolina 

Mr.  John  E.  Joyce  Jr.  • 1983 New  Jersey 

In  Memory  of  Patrick  C.  Joyce  Jr.  • 1987  ....Maryland 

Rev.  Bernard  W.  Kahlhamer  • 1981 Minnesota 

Msgr.  Peter  V.  Kain  • 1988 New  York 

Anonymous  * 2001 Michigan 

Mrs.  Ada  H.  Kalbian  • 1990 Virginia 

Rev.  J.  Eugene  Kane  • 1996 Illinois 

Mr.  Bernard  B.  Kash  • 2005 Illinois 

Mr.  Virgilijus  A.  Kaulius  • 1987 British  Columbia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Kearns  • 1990 Ohio 

Mr.  George  Keator  • 1993  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Keaty  • 2005 Washington 

Ms.  Susan  A.  Keefe  • 1980 North  Carolina 

In  Memory  of  Mary  M.  Keelen  • 2001 Texas 

Francis  X.  Keeley,  M.D.  • 1993 New  Jersey 

Ms.  Dorothy  M.  Keenan  • 1987 Wisconsin 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Kelleher  • 1988 Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  D.  Kelleher  • 2005 Massachusetts 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Kelly-Wright  • 2002 Minnesota 

Mr.  Paul  T.  Kendrick  • 2003  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Kendrick  • 2002 Florida 

Francis  J.  Kicsar  • 2002 Wisconsin 

Mr.  B.  Melvin  Kiernan  • 1993 New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  P.  Killeen  • 1996 California 

Ms.  Ellen  Marie  King  • 1989 New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  J.  Kirwin  • 1995 New  York 

Rev.  Stanley  B.  Klauck  • 1994 Arizona 

Rev.  James  F.  Kleffman  • 2004 Iowa 

Robert  E.  & Marie  E.  Knoblock  • 1997. ..New Jersey. 

Ms.  Ursula  Kobiljak  • 1992 Michigan 

Rev.  Eugene  R.  Koch  *1991 Iowa 

Ms.  Charlene  Koenig  • 2005  California 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Konopka  • 1990 Florida 

Mr.  Lawrence  Konsin  • 2001 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Gregory  E.  Koster  • 1988  New  York 

Rev.  Paul  P.  Koszarek  • 1998 Wisconsin 

Mr.  John  N.  Kotre  • 2001 Michigan 

Rev.  Ralph  E.  Kowalski  • 1999 Michigan 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Kraemer  • 2003  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  M.  Krainz  • 1989 Texas 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Kraker  • 2002 Ohio 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Kramer  • 1981 North  Dakota 

Susan  & John  Krasniewski  • 2005  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Marie  B.  Kunder  • 1987 New  York 

Rev.  Raymond  J.  Kupke  • 1989 New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Krtin  • 2003 Minnesota 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  La  Plante  • 1995  Minnesota 

Mr.  James  J.  LaBrie  • 2003 Arizona 

Miss  Doris  M.  Laffan  • 1992 New  York 

Mi  I imothy  E.  Lane  • 2005 New  Jersey 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lang,  Sr.  • 2003 Michigan 

•i  Kii li  ml  P I ik. ..  i|u.  • I ‘i'll-  I • 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Lauber  • 1983 Missouri 

Mr  Francis  C.  LaVigne  • 1988 New  York 


Ms.  Mary  Jo  Lavin  • 2005  Washington 

Col.  James  E Lawrence,  USAF(Ret.)  • 1999Virginia 

Mr.  Robert  Leet  • 2004 California 

Mrs.  Ann  G.  Lefever  • 1997 New  York 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Leibrecht  • 1991 Missouri 

Rev.  Donald  E.  Leighton  • 2003 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Leitzinger  • 1994 Ohio 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Leonard  • 1985 New  York 

Mary  and  Thomas  Lewis  • 1996 Newjersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Lienesch  • 1989 Maryland 

Mr.  James  F.  Limke  • 2002  Oklahoma 

Mr.  John  J.  Linney  • 1992  Newjersey 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Litzler  • 1993 Ohio 

John  and  Dolores  Loftus  • 2002 New  York 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Longhi  • 2003  New  York 

Rev.  Dennis  J.  Loomis,  M.S.  • 1988 Massachusetts 

Ms.  Isabelle  C.  Loughlin  • 1981 New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Lounibosjr.  • 1969. .New  York 
Mr.  &Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Lower  Jr.  • 1989. ..California 

Joyce  E.  Lubofsky  • 1987  New  York 

Dr.  Paul  Lucas  • 1992 Michigan 

Rev.  Robert  O.  Luck  • 1 993  Nevada 

Rev.  John  P.  Ludwig  • 2005 Iowa 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Lynch  • 1998  ..Massachusetts 

John  J.  Lynch,  M.D.  • 1999 District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Hugh  G.  Lynch  • 2004 Newjersey 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lyons  • 1989 New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Lyons  • 1987  Newjersey 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Lyons  • 1987  Massachusetts 

Miss  Jane  M.  MacDermott  • 1985 Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Macdonald  • 1985  Louisiana 

Mr.  John  J.  MacDougall  • 2004 New  York 

Mr.  John  B.  Madden  Jr.  • 1988 New  York 

Mr.  & Mrs.  James  V.  Maher  Jr  • 1993. ..Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Austin  J.  Maher  • 2005  Newjersey 

Mr.  Mark  Mahowald  • 1979 Illinois 

Mr.  Anthony  P.  Mahowald  • 2005 Illinois 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Malloy  • 1992  ...Connecticut 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Malloy,  C.S.C.  • 1988 Indiana 

Ms.  Carol  Malone  • 2005 Missouri 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Mann  • 2003  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Maryanne  Manning  • 2000 New  York 

Mr.  John  F.  Manning  • 2003 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Brennan  Manning  • 2005 Louisiana 

Rev.  William  D.  Mannion  • 2000 Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Mannix  • 2001  Colorado 

Msgr.  Anthony  C.  Marra  • 1988 Pennsylvania 

Dean  and  Margaret  Mattson  • 1995  Indiana 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Maynard  • 1993 Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Richard  E.  McAdams  • 1987 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  McAdams  Jr.  • 2003 California 

Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  McAlister  • 2001  Newjersey. 

The  Honorable  John  F.  McCart  • 1987  Ontario 

Mr.  Donal  F.  McCarthy  • 1991 New  York 

Mr.  Brian  J.  McCarthy  • 2001  California 

Mr.  George  B.  McCeney  • 1996 Maryland 

Mr.  James  J.  McConnell  • 1982  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  McDonald  • 1999 Wisconsin 

Mr.  Alonzo  L.  McDonald  • 2000 Michigan 

Rev.  Vincent  P.  McDonough,  S.J.  • 2003  ...New  York 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  McElaney  • 2002 Massachusetts 

In  Honor  of  George  Anderson,  S.J.  • 2004.New  York 

Rev.  Jude  P.  McGeough  • 1988 Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  McGohey  • 1996 North  Carolina 

Rev.  Eugene  F.  McGovern  • 1988 New  York 

Dr.  Leonard  McGovern  • 2005 Alabama 

Ms.  Irene  T.  McGowan  • 1994 New  York 


Jesuits  of  Albuquerque  • 1 999 New  Mexico 

Ms.  Eileen  P.  McGrath  • 1993 Massachusetts 

Catherine  A.  McKeen  • 1982 New  York 

Ms.  Ann  E.  McKenna  • 1993  New  York 

Mr.  Troy  A.  McKenzie  • 2005 New  York 

Rev.  Michael  C.  McKeon  • 2001 California 

Capt.  Paul  F.  McLaughlin  • 2002  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  McMahon  • 2000. ...Maryland 

Ms.  Eileen  T.  McMahon  • 2005  New  York 

Re\  Frank  J.  McNulty  • 2005 Newjersey 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  McRaith,  D.D.  • 1987 Kentucky 

Mrs.  Gladys  S.  Meier  • 1998 Wisconsin 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Meissner  • 1993 Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Memmel  • 1991 Illinois 

Mrs.  Julie  Merklin  • 1994 Kansas 

Ms.  Pauline  C.  Merriman  • 2005  Oregon 

Mr  John  E.  Metzler  • 2000 Virginia 

Mi  ■ I Ii/.iIh  ill  \.  Meyer  • 1985 Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  J.  Michalicka  • 1997 Oklahoma 

Joe  & Linda  Michon  • 1998 Texas 

Mr.  Donald  N.  Mickells  • 2003  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Thomas  Mierswa  • 2005 New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  J.  Milani  • 1987 California 

Rev.  Theodore  J.  Miller  • 1984 Ohio 

Mr.  Richard  Miller  • 2005  Missouri 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Mills  • 1988 Kentucky 

Mr.  Stanley  A.  Mills  • 2002  Arizona 

Mr.  Frederick L.  Milos  • 1996 Newjersey 

Rev.  Arthur  G.  Minichello  • 1975 New  York 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Mitchell  • 1993 California 

Dr.  Enrique  H.  Miyares  Jr.  • 1988 New  York 

Constance  and  Joseph  Mondel  • 1997 New  York 

Ms.  MaryJ.  Mondello  • 2004 Missouri 

Col.  Lawrence  P.  Monuteaux,  (Ret.)  • 1999 Wash. 

Ms  Mary  Rosalie  Moore  • 1979 California 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Moran  • 1987  California 

Ms.  Maura  Morey  • 2005 California 

Mr.  F.  J.  Moriarty  • 2003 Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Moritz  • 1988  ....Wisconsin 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Morrisroe  • 1982 Indiana 

Rev.  Lawrence  P.  Morrissey  • 2005 Illinois 

Dr.  Francis  S.  Moseley  • 1997 New  York 

Paul  and  Maureen  Moses  • 1993 New  York 

Ms  Barbara  Muslct  *2(102 low  a 

Mr.  Jaime  Mosquera  • 1993 Puerto  Rico 

Ms.  Helen  A.  Moynihan  • 1996 Vermont 

Ms.  Rosemary  Mucci  • 1997 New  York 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Mueller  • 1988 Indiana 

The  Honorable  Michael  F.  Mullen  • 1998  .New  York 

Mr.  John  L.  Mulligan  • 2003 Arizona 

Mr.  George  W.  Murphy  • 100 1 Pcnns\  Kama 

Mr.  William  F.  Murphy  • 1994 New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Murphy  • 1996 New  York 

Ret  William  J.  Murphy  • 1988 Michigan 

Ms.  Anna  M.  Murphy  • 2002 Arizona 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Murphy  • 2001 California 

Mr.  Cornelius  F.  Murphy  Jr.  • 2004 Rhode  Island 

Rev.  James  B.  Murray  • 2005 Tennessee 

Mr.  Daniel  R.  Murray  • 2005 Illinois 

Regis  and  Evelyn  Murrin  • 1998 Pennsylvania 

Judge  Mary  B.  Muse  • 2002  Massachusetts 

Rev.  R.  W.  Nalley  • 1998 Michigan 

Mr.  Frank  Natchez  • 2005  Kansas 

\li  James  J N.ivagh  • I OS  3 New  Jerse> 

Mr.  Fredrick  M.  Nebel  • 2000 Maryland 

Rev.  Kenneth  T.  Nee  • 1997 New  York 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Nelson  • 2000 New  York 
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Miss  Mary  K.  Nenno  • 1969.. 

Mrs.  Angela  M.  Nolan  • 1995 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Nolan  Jr.  • 1999 

Ms.  Annette  M.  Nolan  • 2005 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  O’Brien  • 1988  . 

Rev.  John  E.  O’Brien  • 1990 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  O’Brien  • 1994 

Mr.  Matthew  J.  O’Connell  • 1980 

Mr.  William  J.  O’Connell  • 1994 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathew  O’Connell  • 2005 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  O’Connor 


California 

...New  Jersey 

New  York 

....Nebraska 

Newjersey 

Florida 

Florida 

.Newjersey 

Ohio 

Washington 


Rev.  Msgr.  Daniel  J.  O’Connor  • 1989 Georgia 

Rev.  Robert  B.  O’Connor  • 1989 New  York 

Mr.  James  O’Connor  • 2001 California 

Mr.  John  E.  O’Connor  • 1999 New  York 

Mr.  JohnJ.  O’Connor  • 2004 Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  M.  O’Donnell  • 1988 Pa. 

Mrs.  Betty  Smith  O’Donnell  • 1985  Connecticut 

Mr.  John  V.  O’Donnell  • 1995 Michigan 

Rev.  William  J.  J.  O’Donnell  • 1996 Pennsylvania 

Jim  and  Joan  O’Hayer  • 1989 Florida 

Mr.  Robert  M.  O’Keefe  • 2002 Michigan 

,\k.  Maureen  M.  O'Leary  • 2005  New  York 

Mr.  John  O’Loughlin  • 2005  California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  O’Malley  • 1989 Ohio 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  M.  O’Malley  • 1980 Colorado 

Ms.  Theresa  E.  O’Mara  • 1997  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  O’Neill  • 1982  California 

Mr.  Harry  St.  A.  O’Neill  • 1985 Maryland 

In  Honor  of  Mary  A.  Keefe  • 1995 Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  K.  O’Shea  • 2005 New  York 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  O’Sullivan  • 1979 Illinois 

Mr.  John  M.  O’Sullivan  • 2001 North  Carolina 

Mr.  Hubert  J.  O’Toole  • 2005 Newjersey 

Mr.  Norman  Odium  • 1996 New  York 

Edward  and  Shirley  Oleksak  • 1979 Florida 

Mrs.  Lou  Oliverio  • 1997 Ohio 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chas  A.  Olivier  • 2005 Louisiana 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Charles  P.  Orlowicz  • 1995  ...Newjersey 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Ott  • 1996 Louisiana 

Fr.  Richard  T.  Ouellette  • 2004 California 

Fr.  John  W.  Ozbun  • 2001 Minnesota 

Mrs.  Coramae  H.  Paganini  • 2000 Florida 

Fr.  Michael  L.  Palazzo  • 1999 New  York 

Ms.  Kay  B.  Partridge  • 1988 Massachusetts 

Jacques  and  Karen  Pasquier  • 1998 Michigan 

Dr.  Blanca  M.  Perez  • 1995  Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joaquin  A.  Perez  • 2005  Florida 

Ms.  Mary  S.  Perone  • 2002 California 

Ms.  Angela  Perry  • 1995 Florida 

Mr.  Joseph  Pettit  • 1992  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Pfarr  • 2000 Wisconsin 

Mr.  William  J.  Phelan  • 2001 Connecticut 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Phillips  • 2005 New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  J.  Pierce  • 2005  ...Connecticut 


Ms.  Dorothea  Pile  • 1998  

Ms.  E.  Carmela  Pitaro  • 1985  

Mr.  Harold  F.  Plate  • 2004 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Plummer  • 1991 

Mr.  John  A.  Poes*  1988  

Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Poggenburg  • 1994 

Mr.  John  Polaninjr.  • 2002 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  J.  Power  • 1979 ... 

Mr.  John  P.  Power  • 1974 

Robert  and  Katherine  Power  • 2004.... 

Ms.  Peggy  A.  Powis  • 2005  

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Preiner  • 1997 


Colorado 

....New  York 
Florida 

Ohio 

California 

...Newjersey 
....New  York 
....New  York 
Missouri 

....Minnesota 


Pablo  and  Anita  Prietto  • 1992  California 

Bishop  Francis  A.  Quinn  • 1996 Arizona 

Mr.  Michael  F'..  Quinn  Jr.  • 2000 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Matthew  J.  Quinn  • 2002 Virginia 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  X.  Quinn  • 2004 Texas 

Mr.  Brian  A.  Ragen  • 1994 Missouri 

Ms.  Lucille  A.  Rauber  • 2005 Virginia 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Ian  Ravenscroft  • 1990 Md. 

Mi  Alex  J K.ivnik  • loss California 

David  and  Margaret  Read  • 1998 Washington 

Rev.  Reginald  A.  Redlon,  O.F.M.  • 1987  Mass. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Reese  • 1995  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Regan  • 1969 Wisconsin 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Reilly  • 1985 Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Redly  • 1995 Texas 

Rev.  William  J.  Reilly  • 1995 Newjersey 

Paul  and  Rosemary  Reiss  • 1989 New  York 

Mr.  Louis  Reiss  • 1996 North  Carolina 

Dr.  & Mrs.  Richard  J.  Reitemeier  • 1990...  Minnesota 

Ms.  Margaret  E.  Rendler  • 2002 California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  J.  Euland  * 2001  Illinois 

Mrs.  Julia  M.  Revane  • 1988 Wisconsin 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Reynolds,  D.D.S.P.C.  • 1988 N.Y. 

Mr.  Steven  Reynolds  • 1996 Massachusetts 

Ms.  Maria  C.  Reynolds  • 1996  Maryland 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Reynolds  • 2001 New  York 

Charles  and  Mice  Rice  • 2005 Minnesota 

Mr.  Edwin  G.  Riggs  • 2005 West  Virginia 

Ms.  Jane  F.  Rinker  • 1998 Iowa 

Rev.  RobertJ.  Robbins  • 1994 New  York 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Roberts,  II  • 1998 Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Ernest  F.  Roberts  Jr.  • 2001  New  York 

Dr.  Uros  Roessmann  • 1996 Ohio 

Leo  and  Carole  Rogers  • 2002 Newjersey 

Ms.  Mma  Roginel  • 2005  Connecticut 

Ms.  Patricia  E.  Roloff  • 2005 Florida 

Mr.  Antonio  Romano  • 1995 South  Carolina 

Mr.  & Mrs.  William  J.  Romanow  • 2 004..  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Thomas  Romig  * 1985 Michigan 

Mr.  Ramon  A.  Rosado-Vila,  Esq.  • 1995  .Puerto  Rico 

Ms.  Diane  F Rosztoczy  • 2004 Arizona 

Msgr.  John  Rowan  • 2002  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  V.  Rozwadowski  • 1974 Pa. 

Fr.  Clifford  F.  Ruskowski  • 1999 Michigan 

Mrs.  Benjamin  D.  Russell  • 1994 California 

Rev.  John  Russell  • 2005 Illinois 

In  Memory  of  Fr.  James  Dolan,  S.J.  • 2004 N.J. 

Mr.  William  J.  Ryan  • 1995  Connecticut 

Miss  Clare  E.  Ryan  • 1996 Massachusetts 

Mr.  Mark  T.  Ryan  • 1998 New  York 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  Ryan  • 2005 Florida 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Sanson  • 1997 Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Sauls  • 1997 Illinois 

Mr.  EdwinJ.  Schafer  • 1997 Virginia 

Mr.  Paul  G.  Schloemer  • 2000 California 

Mr.  John  B.  Schlosser  • 1989 Ohio 

Rev.  Donald  Schmidlin  • 1988 Indiana 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Schmitt  • 1985  Ohio 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Schubert  • 2000  Ohio 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Schuerger  • 1998 Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Lyle  L.  Schulte  • 1989 Wisconsin 

Michael  Schultz  • 2004 Virginia 

Rev.  Norman  R.  Schwartz  • 1998 Illinois 

Deacon  Anthony  J.  Sciolino  • 1998 New  York 

LTG.  Willard  W.  Scott  Jr.  (USA  RET)  • 1996 Va. 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Scott  • 2002 California 

Dr.  A.  Lois  Scully  • 1989 California 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  Selzer  • 1985 Ohio 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Semancik  • 1985 Indiana 

Rev.  William  H.  Shannon  • 1989 New  York 

Mr.  T.  P.  Shaughnessy  • 1995  Minnesota 

Ms.  Elaine  Shawhan  • 2002  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Shea  • 1984 California 

Rev.  Leo  B.  Shea  • 2005 New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shea  • 2002  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Siefken  • 1995  Louisiana 

J.  L.  Sigler  • 2001 Florida 

Ms.  Diane  M.  Simowitz  • 2001  Florida 

Mr.  M.  J.  Sinnott  • 1987 Michigan 

Rev.  Sam  A.  Sirisnni  • 2005 Newjersey 

Most  Rev.  Richard  J.  Sklba,  D.D.  • 1985  ...Wisconsin 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Smith  • 1994 Michigan 

Mr.  Benedict  J.  Smith  • 1996 Michigan 

Mr.  James  L.  Smith  • 1997 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Smith  • 1998 Missouri 

Larry  Smith  • 1999 Colorado 

Rev.  Richard  S.  Sniezyk  • 1987 Massachusetts 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Sniffen  • 2004 Newjersey 

Most  Rev. JohnJ.  Snyder,  D.D.  • 1977  F'lorida 

Prof.  William  C.  Spohn  • 2002 California 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Spreckelmeyer  • 1995 Maryland 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stahel,  S.J.  • 2001  Louisiana 

Brendan  G.  and  Mary  T.  Staveley  • 1995  ...California 

Ms.  Barbara  Steele  • 1996 Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  N.  Stevens  • 1995 New  York 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Stevens  • 1997 Newjersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Stokes  • 1995  Maryland 

Rev.  Francis  V'.  Strahan  • 1996 Massachusetts 

Ms.  Ann  M.  Stuart  • 1995 Colorado 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stulb  • 1988 Newjersey 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Sueper  • 1988 Nebraska 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Sullivan  Jr.  • 1989 New  York 

Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Sullivan  • 1988  California 

Elaine  S.  Sutton  • 1997 Arkansas 

Jean  H.  Sweeney  • 2005 Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W Swope  • 20115 Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Tait  • 1991 Connecticut 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Tambasco  • 2002 Virginia 

Mr.  Dominic  A.  Tarantino  • 2001  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Donald  J.  Tate  • 1987 Arizona 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Teahan  • 1988 New  York 

Mr.  Brendan  P.  Teehan  • 2004 Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Katharine  M.  Teipen  • 2004 Ohio 

Priamo  P.  Tejeda  • 2005 Florida 

Rev.  Carl  Tenhundfeld  • 1997 Texas 

Mr.  William  J.  Thesing  • 2001 Illinois 

Leonard  and  Kathleen  Thiede  • 2005  Minnesota 

Mr.  Stephen  H.  Thomas  • 1992  Indiana 

Most  Rev.  David  Thompson,  D.D.  • 1995 S.C. 

Mr  J. lines  P I icrncx  • .’Dill  Missmu  i 

Ms.  Ann  C.  Tobey  • 1990 New  York 

Mr.  Robert  F..  Tobin  • 1991 New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Jim  Toner  • 2005 F'lorida 

Ms.  Carol  O’C.  Toolan  • 1991 Newjersey 

Rev.  John  R.  Tomey  • 1988 Newjersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enrique  Torres  • 1994 Florida 

Mr.  Paolo  J.  Torzilli  • 2004 District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  Joseph  W.  Towle,  M.M.  • 1990....Massachusetts 
Most  Rev.  Donald  W.  Trautman  • 1998  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Treichel  • 1989 Ohio 

Rev.  Louis  J.  Trivison  • 1988 Ohio 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Trumpbour  • 1969 Newjersey 

Ms.  Michelle  Tucker  • 2005 Texas 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Tuerk  • 1988 Illinois 
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Rev.  William  R.  Tuyn  • 2004 New  York 

Ms.  ( '.athcrine  J.  Van  Sant  • 1995  South  Carolina 

i 1 mm. is  I . \ i m k ill k il;  • 1996.  Washington 

Mrs.  Patricia  H.  Vanderslice  • 1989 Maryland 

Mr.  John  Vatterott  • 2005 Florida 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Vaughan  • 1988 Ohio 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Vavasseur  • 2005 Louisiana 

John  J.  and  Claire  T.  Ventosa  • 1995 New  York 

Ms.  Lillian  D.  Viacava  • 1987 New  York 

Mi  lull. . \ i.laiit i a/.n;.i  • 2004 Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Eugene  F..  Vilfordi  • 1995 Texas 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Voglcwcdc  • 1996 South  Dakota 

Mr.  George  R.  Vogrin  • 1988 Illinois 

Rev.  Otto  J.  Vogt  • 1998  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Voripaieff  • 1991 Texas 

Ms.  Catherine  T.  Vukovich  • 1989 New  York 

Rev.  Harry  I Wagner  Jr.  • 2(1(14 Louisiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Walker  • 2004 Michigan 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Wall  • 2001 Georgia 


Dr.  Ruth  A.  Wallace  • 2001  District  of  Columbia 

Ms.  Frances  T.  Wiener  • 2004 

New  York 

Mr.  John  T.  Walsh  • 1987  

Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Linda  N.  Winter  • 2003  

Missouri 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Walsh  • 2001 

Delaware 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wolfe  • 1991 

California 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Walsh  • 2001 

AP 

Mr.  Adam  Wolkovich  • 2005  

..Massachusetts 

Rev.  Clyde  J.  Walsh  • 2003 

Rhode  Island 

Rev.  Jonathan  A.  Woodhall  • 2004 

North  Carolina 

Msgr.  Richard  J.  Walsh  • 2005  

Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Woychick  • 1996 . 

Idaho 

Msgr.  John  C.  Ward  • 1988 

Minnesota 

Rev.  Franklin  Wrigley  • 2005  

Rev.  John  A.  Ward  • 1994 

Maryland 

Rev.  George  E.  Wuellner  • 1993 

Illinois 

Anonymous  • 1999 

Colorado 

Rev.  Gordon  A.  Yahner  • 2005 

Ohio 

Rev.  John  F..  Watterson  • 2004 

Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Young  • 1977 

New  York 

Col.  (Ret.)  Bernard  A.  Waxstein  Jr.  ' 

• 1996  .California 

Ms.  Rosanne  Young  • 2005  

New  York 

Mrs.  Ninette  P.  Webster  • 1988 

Mississippi 

Ms.  Margaret  V.  Zgombic  • 1987 

New  York 

Ms.  Florence  M.  Weinberg  • 2002.. 

Texas 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  M.  Ziff  • 1993 

....Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Weiss,  S.J.  • 1987  .... 

Missouri 

Mr  and  Mrs.  ( ieurge  A.  Zink  Jr.  • 2004  Indiana 

Ms.  Anna  K.  Weisz  • 1998 

New  York 

Mrs.  Colette  C.  Zito  • 1995  

New  York 

Rev.  Loren  J.  Werth  • 1994 

Kansas 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Zuber  • 1982 

Michigan 

Mr.  George  E.  Whalen  • 1988 

New  York 

Ms.  Connie  Zukowski  • 2005 

Illinois 

Mrs.  Virginia  Wheeler  • 2002  

California 

Mariellen  Whelan  • 1989 

Maine 

Christmas  Campaign 

$1,000  or  more 


Mr.  Robert  L.  Cahill  Jr.  • 1974 New  York 

Judge  D.  Cahoon  • 1990 Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Donnelly  • 1987 Pa. 

Mr.  James  H.  Duffy  • 1998 New  York 

Mr.  Robert  Giroux  • 1990 New  Jersey 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Hall  Jr.  • 1988 Arkansas 

Anonymous  • 1983  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Claude  L.  Kordus  • 1988 California 

Ms.  Julia  M.  Ladner  • 1983 Illinois 

Kathleen  L.  McCarthy  • 1998 California 

Nonie  and  Francis  Murphy  • 1993 New  Jersey 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Raispis  • 1988 Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Reusche  • 1995 Illinois 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Sweeny  • 2000 New  York 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Ward  • 1989 Washington 

Mr.  Hans  P.  Ziegler  • 2002 Massachusetts 


$750  or  more 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Finnerty  • 1988  ..New  York 


$500  or  more 

William  and  Mary  Ard  • 1998 New  Jersey 

Ms.  Mary  Sally  Aylward  • 1991 Kansas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Beauvais  • 2003  Arizona 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Bepler  • 2003  ..Connecticut 

Ms.  Mariel  Birnbaumer  • 1997 North  Carolina 

Kuniko  M.  Bratt  • 2004 New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Byrne  Jr.  • 1995 Connecticut 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Calcagnini  • 1998 Florida 

John  M.  & Katherine  W.  Conroy  • 2000  ...New  York 

Most  Rev.  Ambrose  De  Paoli  • 2003  .Japan 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Detommaso  • 2000 Arizona 

Most  Rev.  James  H.  Garland,  D.D.  • 1991  ..Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Grant  • 2003  New  York 

Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley  • 1987 Illinois 

Mi . Marie-Jeanne  Gwertzman  • 1993 New  York 

..I  I .ini.i  Parish  • 2005  Massachusetts 

Madeline  Lacovara  • 2003 Connecticut 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Linehan  • 1996 California 

Mr.  Harold  O.  McNeil  • 1997 California 

Mr.  Lorenzo  Minoli  • 2005 Connecticut 

Fred  and  Orpha  Partridge  • 2000 Colorado 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Pesci,  S.J.  • 2005 Maryland 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Pierce  • 2005 Virginia 

Dennis  L.  and  Leslie  W.  Purcell  • 1996 New  York 

J.  Timothy  and  Jennifer  S.  Rice  • 2005 Louisiana 

Ms.  Veronics  A.  Rotheim  • 2000 New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Seidler  Jr.  • 1988 California 


$300  or  more 

Mr.  James  Akata  • 1981 Hawaii 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Barry  • 1987 Massachusetts 

Rev.  William  J.  Bausch  • 1989 Newjersey 

E.  Joan  Bear  • 1988 California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lerone  Bennett  Jr  • 2000 Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett  J.  Burke  • 1992 Washington 

Dr.  Horatio  V.  Cabasares  • 2000 Georgia 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Campbell  • 1994 Newjersey 

Rev.  Thomas  Catania  • 2002 New  York 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  F.  Coleman  • 1988  ....Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Collins  • 1995 Michigan 

Mr.  Leo  E.  Connor  • 1997 Florida 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Conway  • 1989 Ohio 

Mrs.  Jane  H.  Davis  • 2001 Alabama 

Mrs.  John  J.  Devaney  • 1982 Florida 

Rev.  James  Di  Giacomo,  S.J.  • 1995  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Dineen  • 2001 Alabama 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Fearon  • 1989 New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  F Fox,  Sr  • 1 999  t Lihli »rni.i 

Most  Rev.  Peter  L.  Gerety  • 1993 Newjersey 

Mr.  Terrence  J.  Golway  • 1994 Newjersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Hanigan  • 1987 Texas 

Msjrr.  ( hwii  I I U mli  x • 2(1(15 New  Jersey 

\li  and  Mrs.  U illiam  R.  I lolmes  • 1991 N.C. 

Mr  Robert  N I lunzikei . II  • 2005 Florida 

Ms.  Ann  C.  Kelley  • 1998 Texas 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lang,  Sr.  • 2003 Michigan 

Mr.  William  R.  Loichot  • 1998 Virginia 

Rev.  John  P.  Martin  • 2004 New  York 


Mr.  Brian  J.  McCarthy  • 2001  California 

Rev.  James  J.  McConnell  • 2003 Newjersey 

Rev.  John  P.  McDonough  • 1982  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  McElaney  • 2002 Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  T.  Moroney  • 1982 New  York 

Rev.  Kenneth  T.  Nee  • 1997 New  York 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Ochocld  • 1993 California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joaquin  A.  Perez  • 2005 Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Riffle  • 1989 California 

Mr.  Elmer  F..  Smith  Jr.  • 1983 Oregon 

Ms.  Charlene  S.  Trochta  • 1995 Texas 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Waide  Jr.  • 1990 New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Weiss  • 1987 Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson  • 1987  ...Massachusetts 


$200  or  more 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Amen  • 2000  ....Connecticut 


Ms.  R.  D.  Arenth  • 1997 Virginia 

Msgr.  Daniel  K.  Arnold  • 1987 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  William  A.  Baker  Jr.  • 1996 South  Carolina 

Dr.  A.  Sidney  Barritt,  ITT  • 2001  Virginia 

Mr  Vincent  1 1.  Beckman  • 1982  Ohio 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Begley  • 1995 Newjersey 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Biggane,  S.M.A.  • 2001  ....Newjersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Bleck  • 1969 California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Boehm  • 2005 Tennessee 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Boland  • 2005 Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Bonot  • 1983 California 

Rev.  Bernard  W.  Bourgeois  • 2005 Vermont 

Mr.  John  A.  Boyle  • 1987 Virginia 

Rev.  Fldward  C.  Bradley,  S.J.,  M.D.  • 1993 Pa. 

Br.  James  F.  Brennan,  F.S.C.  • 2003  Rhode  Island 

Rev.  L.iwrence  K.  Brexlin  • 1095 Ohio 

Anonymous  • 1988 Missouri 

Mr.  Timothy  P.  Bukowski  • 2004 North  Carolina 

Mr.  Jorge  Caicedo  • 2004 Illinois 

Mr.  John  J.  Callahan  • 1989 Ohio 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Campion  • 1987  ....Connecticut 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Cannizzaro  • 2003 Illinois 

Ms.  Loretta  J.  Carney  • 2005  New  York 

Ms  Eileen  R Carp • 1993 Ohio 

Mr.  William  A.  Carroll  • 1992 Massachusetts 
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Ms.  Kay  Chamberlain  • 2004 Michigan 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  darken  Jr.  • 1998 New  Jersey 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Comerford  • 2003 New  York 

Deacon  Robert  L.  Connelly  • 1994 Maryland 

David  Bishop  Conner  • 1997 Georgia 

William  P.  Cooney,  M.D.  • 1998 Minnesota 

Rev.  Michael  Culligan  • 1987 California 

Most  Rev.  John  S.  Cummins  *1991 California 

Mrs.  Marion  G.  Curtis  • 2005  Colorado 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Czaja  • 2005 New  York 

Mr.  Carl  J.  Debarbrie  • 2003  California 

Dr.  Mary-Julia  B.  Dennis  • 2005 Georgia 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Deomellas  • 2005 Virginia 

Mr.  Bernard  Doering  • 2003 Indiana 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Donnelly  • 1993  Connecticut 

Anonymous  • 2004 Massachusetts 

Ms.  Martha  M.  Dougherty  • 2005 New  Jersey 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  Downey  • 2005  Maryland 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Downs  • 1994 New  York 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.  • 1974 D.C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Driscoll  Jr.  • 1992  ..New  Jersey 

Mr.  Walter  V.  Duane  • 1988 South  Carolina 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Duggan  • 1989  ...Massachusetts 

Mr.  David  J.  Dunne  Jr.  • 1997 Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Dwyer  • 1990 Illinois 

Mrs.  Eileen  F.  Essaye  • 2000 District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Fahey  • 1990 New  York 

Rev.  John  P.  Fallon  • 1995 California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Falzon  • 1993  New  Jersey 

Mr.  James  Fisko  • 2002  Indiana 

Rev.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  • 1991 New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fontana,  III  • 2002 Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Ford  • 1983 New  Jersey 

Mr.  William  J.  Fortune  • 2001  Colorado 

Rift  Fournier  • 2001 California 

Mr.  Zachary  Furqueron  • 2002  New  York 

Ms.  Jacqueline  M.  Gagnon  • 2003  New  York 

Rev.  John  G.  Gallagher  • 1991 Newjersey 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Gallagher  • 1992  Washington 

Ms.  Nan  D.  Gallagher  • 2005 Florida 

Miss  Floramay  Gannon  • 1977 New  York 

Dr.  Frederic  L.  Gannon  • 2001 New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Geoghan  • 1988  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Gifford  • 1994 Maryland 

Mr.  John  T.  Gillespie  • 2000 Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Glynn  • 1993 New  York 

Dr.  Faye  T.  Hagan  • 2000 Mississippi 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Haley  • 1997 Washington 

Mr.  David  Hans  • 2005 North  Carolina 

Arch.  Raymond  G.  Hanthausen  • 2005 Montana 

Mr.  John  M.  Harding  • 1996 Washington 

Mrs.  Doris  Z.  Harrington  • 1985 Connecticut 

Mr.  Alberto  Harth  • 1999 Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hathaway  • 1983  Pa. 

Rev.  Robert  Hawkins  • 2002  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Dennis  M.  Healy  • 2006 Texas 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hengesbach  • 1987 Indiana 


Ms.  Florence  K.  Hennessey  • 1996 Illinois 

....New  York 


...Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 


...Vermont 


Mr.  Andrew  J.  Hernon  • 2004 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Higgins  • 2003  

Dr.  Thomas  P.  R.  Hinchey  • 2001... 

Mr.  Richard  Holmes*  1995 

Mr.  N.A.  Honkamp*  1988 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Hoppe  • 1996 

Ms.  Ann  Lord  Howkins  • 2005 Massachusetts 

Most  Rev.  William  A.  Hughes,  D.D.  • 1991Kentucky 

Most  Rev.  Francis  T.  Hurley,  D.D.  • 1991 .Alaska 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Imesch,  D.D.  • 1987 Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C.  Jones,  II  • 1988 Mass. 

Miss  Elinor  L.  Josenhans  • 1985  New  York 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Kash  • 1999... 

Ms.  Joan  S.  Keating  • 2005  ... 

Rev.  Eugene  M.  Kilbride  • 1998... 

Ms.  Louisa  D.  Kirchner 
Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  J.  Kirwin 
Ms.  Ann  M.  Klocke  ' 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Knight  Jr. 

Rev.  Donald  C.  Kocher  • 2004 ... 

Msgr.  Joseph  J.  Kohut  • 2004 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Konopka  * 1990 

Mr.  Timothy  E.  Lane  • 2005 

Mr.  DennisJ.  Leary  • 2000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhoady  Lee  Jr.  • 2002  ... 

Ms.  Sarah  N.  Leonard  • 2002 

Dr.  Paul  Lucas  • 1992 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lyons*  1989 

Frank  J.  and  Mary  T.  Macchiai 
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....Pennsylvania 

• 1998 

Connecticut 

• 2005  

Maryland 

vin  • 1995... 

New  York 

n 

Illinois 

r.  • 1990 

Connecticut 

2004 

Illinois 

...Connecticut 

Florida 

Newjersey 

Newjersey 

....Washington 

New  York 

Michigan 

New  York 

• 1995  ..New  York 


Mv  Man,  1 MacGdhvrat  • 1906 California 

Mr.  Austin  J.  Maher  • 2005  Newjersey 

Rev.  William  D.  Mannion  • 2000 Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Mannix  • 2001  Colorado 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  C.  Marous  Jr.  • 1987...Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Bob  McArdle  • 2005 Iowa 

The  Honorable  John  F.  McCart  • 1987  Ontario 

John  and  Patricia  McCormack  • 2000 New  York 

Rev.  David  M.  McDonald  • 1988 Connecticut 

Ms.  Irene  T.  McGowan  • 1994 New  York 

Ms.  Ann  E.  McKenna  • 1993  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  McMahon  • 2000. ...Maryland 


Ms.  Rosanne  McNulty  • 2004 

Florida 

Ms.  Susan  J.  Metcalf*  2002  

Virginia 

Mr.  Gerald  F.  Millea  • 1988 

Maryland 

Dr.  O.  Fred  Miller,  III  • 1982 

...Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Mills  • 1988 

Kentucky 

Dr.  Enrique  H.  Miyaresjr.  • 1988 

New  York 

Constance  and  Joseph  Mondel  • 1997  . 

New  York 

Ms.  Maura  Morey  • 2005 

Rev.  Lawrence  P.  Morrissey  • 2005 

Illinois 

Dr.  Francis  S.  Moseley  * 1997 

New  York 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Murphy  • 2000 

.Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Murray  * 1969... 

....Connecticut 

Rev.  Sean  Murray  * 1997 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Murrin  • 1989. 

...Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mary  K.  Nenno  • 1969 

...Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Edward  I.  O’Brien  • 1983... 

New  York 

Jim  and  Joan  O’Hayer  • 1989.... 

Florida 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  M.  O’Malley 

• 1980 

Colorado 

Rev.  Vincent  O’Reilly  • 1990.... 

California 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  O’Sullivan  * 1979 

Illinois 

Mr.  Hubert  J.  O’Toole  • 2003.. 

Newjersey 

Mr.  Regis  A.  Obringer  • 2003 ... 

..Pennsylvania 

Dr.  James  J.  Pattee  • 1988 

Minnesota 

Bishop  John  Paul  • 2000 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Pellegrin 

o • 1998 Florida 

Mr.  William  J.  Phelan  - 2001.  .. 

...Connecticut 

Mrs.  Veronica  Pheney  • 1983 .... 

Florida 

Ms.  Joyce  M.  Piliero  • 2005 

Maryland 

Dr.  Irene  L.  Porro  • 2002  

Massachusetts 

Bishop  Francis  A.  Quinn  • 1996 

Arizona 

Mr.  Michael  E.  Quinn  Jr.  • 2000 

..Pennsylvania 
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Lenten  Spirituality 


Polluted 

BY  LAURA  SHEAHEN 

The  second  in  a series  for  Lent  and  Easter 


The  sufi  poet  rumi  tells  the 
tale  of  a holy  man  who  sees  a 
snake  crawl  into  a sleeping 
man’s  mouth.  Shouting,  the 
holy  man  wakes  the  sleeper  and  forces 
him  to  eat  rotten  apples.  He  then  makes 
the  astonished  man  run  for  hours,  whip- 
ping him  as  the  man  cries  out  in  exhaus- 
tion. Finally  the  former  sleeper  collaps- 
es— and  vomits  up  the  snake. 

Immediately,  the  man  realizes  what 
has  happened.  “I  bless  the  moment  you 
first  noticed  me,”  he  cries  to  the  holy 
man.  “I  was  dead  and  didn’t  know  it.... 
Everything  I’ve  said  to  you  was  so  stupid! 
I didn’t  know.”  The  holy  man  explains, 
“You  might  have  panicked  and  died  of 
fear... if  I described  the  enemy  that  lives 
inside  men.” 

Most  of  us  (at  least  most  readers  of 
Catholic  magazines)  go  about  our  lives 
feeling  pretty  sure  we  are  not  desperate 
sinners.  We  do  not  murder,  embezzle  or 
kidnap  children.  Our  lies  are  mild — a few 
embellishments  on  the  1040 — or  forgiv- 
able: “ What  surprise  birthday  party?” 
Our  cruelties  are  unambitious:  a cowork- 
er snubbed  or  a clerk  snapped  at.  And 
most  everything  can  be  chalked  up  to 
tiredness  or  psychology  or  the  bad 
weather. 

And  yet. 

Occasionally  after  a crisis,  or  just  a 
sleepless  night,  we  start  to  suspect  there 
is  something  deeply  wrong — not  just 
with  the  world  or  life  in  general,  but  with 
ourselves.  We  don’t  really  know  what  it 
is.  We  can’t  see  it.  And  that  feeling  in  the 
pit  of  our  stomachs — isn’t  it  just  queasi- 
ness from  the  day’s  spicy  meal?  Surely  it 
is  not  something  as  cold  and  indifferent 
and  poisonous  as  a snake. 

The  nagging  suspicion  grows.  Why 
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can’t  we  shake  destructive  patterns?  Why 
do  we  keep  yelling  at  the  children  about 
stuff  that  doesn’t  matter?  Why  do  we 
spend  hours  watching  television,  instead 
of  working  on  the  career  change  that 
would  make  us  a better  person?  Why  do 
we  hurt  the  same  people  over  and  over? 
We  never  settle  for  less  comfort.  Why  do 
we  always  settle  for  less  kindness  and 
honor  and  compassion? 

The  patterns  are  so  ingrained,  so  a 


part  of  our  daily  lives,  that  they  are 
almost  impossible  to  recognize  as  dan- 
gerous. But  every  now  and  then,  some- 
one shouts  to  us — and  we  realize  there  is 
something  we  have  unwittingly  or  wit- 
tingly let  in  and  fed. 

Lenten  sacrifices  like  fasting  and 
“giving  something  up”  are  not  about 
French  fries.  They  are  about  paying 
attention,  about  looking  directly  at  the 
waste  and  fatal  sluggishness  and  venom 
that  even  “decent  folks”  have  inside. 
They  are  about  recognizing  that  some- 
thing inside  of  us,  left  to  its  own  devices, 
would  choke  off  the  best  we  can  be. 

During  Lent,  we  watch  that  destruc- 
tive being,  try  not  to  let  it  have  its  way. 
The  snake  within  us  wants  too  much 
food.  We  don’t  eat  too  much.  The  snake 


wants  money.  We  give  money  away.  The 
snake  wants  our  relationships  neglected. 
We  work  on  them.  The  snake  wants  us  to 
keep  drowsing  in  front  of  the  television 
set,  changing  channels  when  the  earth- 
quake news  comes  on — it’s  the  third 
earthquake  this  year,  and  you  can  give 
only  so  much!  But  we  wake  up,  walk  out 
the  door  and  do  something. 

We  made  room  for  it  before;  now  we 
have  to  squeeze  the  life  out  of  it.  If  we 
cannot  vomit  the  snake  up,  maybe  we  can 
starve  it. 

How  long  will  it  take?  In  the  Rumi 
parable,  it  took  just  one  agonizing  after- 
noon for  the  sleeper  to  rid  himself  of  the 
snake.  But  for  entrenched  patterns,  weeks 
or  even  months  are  only  the  beginning. 
Smokers  trying  to  quit  talk  about  a “hur- 
dle day” — sometimes  2 1 days,  sometimes 
less.  If  they  can  make  it  that  long,  they 
say,  the  hold  the  habit  has  on  them  will 
weaken.  Perhaps  the  church  fathers  knew 
that  six-and-a-half  weeks — the  standard 
40  days  of  Lent  sans  Sundays — is  a time 
period  that  works  for  us. 

When,  in  the  Apostle  Paul’s  words, 
we  “do  exactly  what  we  hate,”  we  begin 
to  sense  for  the  first  time  the  parasite  for 
which  we  are  the  host  body.  But  someone 
else  has  known  about  it  all  along,  and  has 
prodded  us — sometimes  painfully — to 
purge  ourselves  of  it.  In  the  end,  we  will 
never  know  how  deep  the  disorder  goes. 
We  must  simply  follow  the  lead  of  the 
one  who  does,  even  if  it  feels  like  dying. 

In  his  poems,  Rumi  typically  refers  to 
Muhammad,  Muslim  saints  and  Old 
Testament  figures  like  Moses  and 
Joseph.  Less  frequently,  he  uses  New 
Testament  characters — Muslims  believe 
in  parts  of  the  Gospel  stories,  but  not  all. 
Fittingly,  who  is  the  holy  man  who  spots 
the  snake  and  presses  the  sleeper  to  be  rid 
of  it? 

It  is  Jesus.  ® 
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Bringing  the  Bible  to  Life 


Eight  new  books  actualize  the  word. 


Actualizing”  scripture,  or 
bringing  it  to  life,  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  “the  word  of 
God  is  living  and  active”  (Heb 
4:12)  and  speaks  anew  to  believers  in  dif- 
ferent times  and  places.  This  process  is 
carried  out  by  theologians,  preachers, 
teachers,  artists,  those  who  pray  with 
Scripture  and  many  others.  The  recently 
published  books  discussed  in  this  article 
can  help  us  to  understand  its  precedents 
and  practice  better. 

The  actualization  of  Scripture  is  not  a 
new  concern.  The  Jewish  writings  pro- 
duced between  300  B.C.  and  A.D.  100 
constitute  the  earliest  attempts  at  the  actu- 
alization of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
include  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseude- 
pigrapha,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the 
works  of  Philo  and  Josephus.  Most  of 
them  took  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  as 
their  explicit  or  implicit  starting  points. 

A reliable,  accessible  and  up-to-date 
introduction  to  these  writings  can  be 
found  in  George  W.  E.  Nickelsburg’s 
Jewish  Literature  Between  the  Bible  and  the 
Mishnah:  A Historical  and  Literary 
Introduction  (Fortress).  The  author,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  religion  at  Iowa 
University,  is  a learned  scholar  who  has 
devoted  over  40  years  to  their  study  and 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  research  on 
them.  His  presentation  is  structured 
chronologically  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Hellenistic  period  to  the  aftermath  of  the 
Jewish  War.  The  treatments  of  the  indi- 
vidual works  appear  under  nine  major 
headings:  tales  of  the  dispersion;  Palestine 
in  the  wake  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
reform,  repression,  revolt;  the 
Hasmoneans  and  their  opponents;  the 
people  at  Qumran  and  their  predecessors; 
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Israel  in  Egypt;  the  Romans 
and  the  house  of  Herod; 
revolt,  destruction,  recon- 
struction; and  texts  of  disput- 
ed provenance. 

These  texts  are  impor- 
tant for  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  formative 
stages  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  They  can  accli- 
mate us  to  the  literary  genres 
in  which  Jews  during  the 
Second  Temple  period 
expressed  themselves,  illus- 
trate the  twists  and  turns  that 
marked  Jewish  history  in  this 
period  and  provide  prece- 
dents and  parallels  for  the 
great  themes  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  rabbinic 
writings. 

Much  of  Jewish  rabbinic 
literature  is  an  attempt  to 
actualize  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Most  rabbinic 
debates  either  begin  from 
Scripture  or  are  settled  by 
appeals  to  Scripture  texts. 
For  those  who  wish  to  enter 
the  world  of  rabbinic  exegesis 
and  theology,  Abraham  J. 
Heschel’s  Heavenly  Torah:  As 
Refracted  Through  the 
Generations  (Continuum),  is  a 
fine  introduction. 

Heschel  (1907-72),  pro- 
fessor of  ethics  and  mysti- 
cism at  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  City, 
was  well  known  as  a biblical 
and  rabbinic  scholar,  spiritu- 
al writer  and  social  activist. 
The  Hebrew  original  of  his 
theology  of  ancient  Judaism 
was  published  in  the  early 
1960’s.  His  masterwork  now 
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appears  in  English  for  the  first  time.  It  is  irrelevant  or  as  entirely  political, 
by  any  measure  an  astonishing  accom-  Bryan  contends  that  Jesus  and  the 

plishment  of  historical  and  theological 
scholarship.  Gordon  Tucker,  a distin- 
guished Jewish  scholar  in  his  own 
right,  has  edited  the  main  text,  over- 
seen and  completed  the  translation, 
corrected  and  added  footnotes  and 
provided  introductions  to  nearly  all  41 
chapters. 

Heschel  contended  that  the  world 
of  early  rabbinic  thought  can  be  divid- 
ed into  two  types  of  schools  named 
after  two  second-century  A.D.  Jewish 
teachers  (Rabbi  Aqiba  and  Rabbi 
Ishmael)  and  that  the  historic  disputes 
between  them  were  based  on  funda- 
mental differences  over  the  nature  of 
revelation  and  religion.  Ishmael 
stressed  the  transcendence  of  God,  the 
value  of  rational  explanation  where 
possible  and  the  plain  sense  of 
Scripture.  Aqiba  emphasized  the 
immanence  of  God,  the  importance  of 
mystical  experience  and  the  esoteric 
interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Heschel,  who  generally  favored 
Aqiba’s  approach,  places  their  teach- 
ings in  the  context  of  rabbinic  sources 
from  the  second  to  the  fifth  centuries, 
as  well  as  (in  some  cases)  from 
medieval  and  modem  times.  The  top- 
ics he  treats  include  miracles,  sacri- 
fices, the  presence  of  God,  suffering, 

Torah  and  fife,  the  duties  of  the  heart 
and  others.  Heschel  knew  and  loved 
these  ancient  texts,  and  his  expositions 
of  them  can  help  non-Jews  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  rabbinic  Judaism  and  to 
appreciate  the  rabbis’  reverence  for 
Scripture,  their  mental  sharpness  and 
their  sense  for  issues  that  continue  to 
engage  both  Jewish  and  Christian  the- 
ologians today. 

Does  the  New  Testament  have 
anything  to  say  today  regarding  reli- 
gion and  politics?  In  Render  to  Caesar: 

Jesus , the  Early  Church,  and  the  Roman 
Superpower  (Oxford  Univ.  Press), 

Christopher  Bryan,  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  the  School  of 
Theology,  University  of  the  South, 
in  Sewanee,  Term.,  covers  a wide 
range  of  ancient  texts  pertaining  to 
the  topic  and  clarifies  in  what  sense 
the  biblical  tradition  is  and  is  not 
political.  He  resists  efforts  to  read  the  early  Christians  offered  a critique  of  the 
New  Testament  either  as  politically  Roman  superpower  that  was  broadly  in 
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line  with  the  entire  biblical  and  prophetic 
tradition.  The  biblical  tradition  challenges 
— human  power  structures  not  by 
attempting  to  dismantle  or  replace 
them  but  by  consistently  confronting 
them  with  the  truth  about  their  origin 
and  purpose.  Their  origin  is  the  fact 
that  God  permits  them  and  can  use 
them.  Their  purpose  is  to  serve  God’s 
glory  by  promoting  peace  and  justice 
for  the  good  of  humankind.  But  when 
the  state  makes  itself  God  and  seeks  to 
serve  only  its  own  purposes,  then 
Christians  must  resist. 

This  thesis  covers  a remarkably 
large  number  of  “political”  texts  in 
both  Testaments.  Bryan  is  a clear 
thinker.  While  he  often  criticizes  the 
views  of  other  scholars,  he  is  invariably 
polite  to  them.  He  takes  the  ancient 
texts  seriously  and  treats  them  with 
respect.  With  regard  to  the  New 
Testament  authors,  at  several  points 
he  quotes  with  relish  the  remark  made 
by  the  classicist  George  Kennedy: 
“Ancient  writers  sometimes  meant 
what  they  said  and  occasionally  even 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about.” 

For  those  interested  in  religion 
and  politics  (and  who  is  not?),  Bryan 
can  help  us  grasp  the  clarity  of  the  per- 
spective that  runs  through  the  whole 
Bible.  He  invites  us  to  appreciate  both 
the  limits  and  the  profundity  of  the 
biblical  viewpoint  on  these  matters. 
This  kind  of  New  Testament  theology 
illumines  both  historical  context  and 
theological  signficance. 

Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Romans  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  influential 
documents  in  the  Christian  Bible. 
Because  of  the  theological  vistas  it 
opens  up  and  the  tensions  within  it, 
Romans  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  greatest  theologians  in  the 
Christian  tradition.  In  Romans  in  Full 
Circle:  A History  of  Interpretation 
(Westminster/John  Knox),  Mark 
Reasoner,  associate  professor  of  bibli- 
cal and  theological  studies  at  Bethel 
University  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  seeks  to 
help  readers  understand  better  how 
their  questions  about  Romans  have 
been  framed,  asked  and  considered  by 
interpreters  from  Origen  (mid-third 
century)  to  the  present. 

Reasoner’s  strategy  is  to  focus  on  12 
major  topics  and  texts  in  Romans  that 
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have  attracted  attention  from  the  great 
interpreters:  Jews  and  Gentiles  (1:16-17), 
natural  theology  (1:19-21),  justification  by 
faith  (3:21-28),  original  sin  (5:12)  and  oth- 
ers. His  cast  of  interpreters  includes 
Origen,  Augustine,  Pelagius,  Abelard, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther,  Erasmus, 
Calvin  and  Karl  Barth.  He  has  also  includ- 
ed representatives  of  the  modem  “new 
perspective  on  Paul”  (concerned  with  rela- 
tions between  Jews  and  Gentiles)  and 
“narrative  approach”  (concerned  with 
Christ’s  place  in  Israel’s  story). 

Reasoner  succeeds  nicely  in  situating 
the  interpretations  and  insights  of  these 


theological  giants  in  their  proper  histori- 
cal contexts  and  in  showing  how  they 
actualized  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans. 
What  emerges  most  dramatically  is  the 
pre-eminence  of  Origen  as  the  most  per- 
ceptive reader  of  Romans.  Origen  recog- 
nized that  Paul’s  major  concern  in 
Romans  was  the  place  of  Christ  in  the 
relationship  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
The  “full  circle”  in  the  book’s  title  refers 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  insights  in 
modern  scholarship  on  Romans  were 
anticipated  by  Origen.  These  include  the 
themes  of  faith  in  Christ  and  the  faith  of 
Christ,  openness  to  universalism,  the  “I” 


of  Romans  7 as  humankind  apart  from 
Christ,  free  will,  the  salvation  of  ethnic 
Israel  and  the  need  for  exercising  the 
hermeneutics  of  suspicion  toward  Rom 
13:1-7.  Reasoner’s  history  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  Romans  reminds  us  that  in  bibli- 
cal exposition,  what  is  old  can  and  does 
become  new  again. 

In  Junia:  The  First  Woman  Apostle 
(Fortress),  Eldon  J.  Epp,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  biblical  literature  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
shows  how  Paul’s  reference  to  Junia  as  an 
aposde  (Rom  16:7)  came  to  be  distorted  in 
modem  editions  and  translations  of  the 
New  Testament. 

In  his  technical  yet  accessible  argu- 
ment, Epp  shows  that  the  person  named 
by  Paul  in  Rom  16:7  must  have  been  a 
woman  (Junia  was  a common  female 
name),  and  that  she  and  Andronicus 
(probably  her  husband)  were  regarded  by 
Paul  as  apostles.  Of  course,  the  New 
Testament  does  not  restrict  the  title 
“apostle”  to  the  Twelve.  He  explains  how 
modem  scholars  have  invented  Junias  as  a 
male  name,  or  treated  it  (with  no  evi- 
dence) as  a contraction  of  Iounianus,  or 
have  excluded  Junia  from  the  apostles 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  their  cultural  and 
theological  assumptions  that  in  early 
Christianity  a woman  could  not  be  called 
an  apostle.  Epp  contends  that  Junia 
deserves  the  encomium  granted  to  her  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  John 
Chrysostom  (who  certainly  knew  Greek 
and  Christian  theology  very  well):  “How 
great  the  wisdom  of  this  woman  that  she 
was  even  deemed  worthy  of  the  apostle’s 
tide.”  Through  his  meticulous  research, 
Epp  has  restored  Junia  to  her  rightful 
place  among  the  aposdes. 

An  important  but  somewhat  neglected 
chapter  in  the  actualization  of  Scripture 
has  been  the  history  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion from  the  Renaissance  to  the  early 
20th  century.  That  gap  has  been  filled 
admirably  by  John  Sandys-Wunsch  in 
What  Have  They  Done  to  the  Bible?  A 
History  of  Modem  Biblical  Interpretation 
(Liturgical  Press).  Two  reasons  for  the 
neglect  of  this  topic  are  the  large  amount 
of  pertinent  material  and  the  fact  that  in 
this  period  biblical  interpretation  inter- 
sected with  practically  everything  else 
(politics,  science,  culture,  and  so  on). 

Sandys-Wunsch,  a research  fellow  at 
the  University  of  Victoria  in  British 
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Columbia,  is  a learned  and  amiable  guide. 
His  focus  is  developments  in  European 
intellectual  history,  especially  in  France, 
Germany  and  England.  At  each  point  he 
takes  account  of  external  factors  or  back- 
grounds that  influenced  biblical  interpre- 
tation and  then  explains  the  major  trends 
in  biblical  studies  during  the  period.  He 
gives  particular  attention  to  what  he  calls 
the  progressive  dethronement  of  the  Bible 
in  scientific  and  historical  matters.  He 
contends  that  the  most  important  changes 
took  place  between  1700  and  1800,  when 
the  Bible  lost  its  cultural  pre-eminence  in 
Europe. 

Sandys-Wunsch  presents  in  a concise 
and  witty  manner  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  drawn  from  often  obscure 
and  difficult  texts.  He  explains  in  large 
part  how  biblical  interpretation  got  to 
where  it  is  today,  liberates  us  from  false 
opinions  and  expectations  about  the  Bible 
and  provides  a sound  historical  basis  on 
which  to  proceed  with  actualizing  the 
Scriptures  today. 

Philip  F.  Esler,  professor  of  biblical 
criticism  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
in  Scotland,  is  convinced  that  historical 
investigation  of  the  New  Testament  can 
and  should  have  theological  significance 
when  these  texts  are  read  in  a Christian 
context  today.  In  New  Testament  Theology: 
Communion  and  Community  (Fortress)  he 
seeks  to  reconceive  the  discipline  of  New 
Testament  theology  in  a way  that  respects 
both  the  historical  circumstances  in  which 
the  New  Testament  came  to  be  (the 
Mediterranean  world  of  the  first  century) 
and  the  desires  of  readers  today  around 
the  world  to  interact  with  those  texts  and 
apply  them  in  their  fives.  He  wants  to 
move  beyond  viewing  New  Testament 
theology  as  simply  providing  material  for 
systematic  theologians  or  as  mere  histori- 
cal description  of  the  theological  thoughts 
of  the  writers.  His  major  concern  is  how 
historical  criticism  might  enrich  and  enliv- 
en Christian  life  today. 

In  developing  his  approach  to  both 
historical  criticism  and  biblical  actualiza- 
tion, Esler  makes  many  fresh  and  con- 
structive proposals.  To  objections  that 
there  is  a great  gulf  between  the  New 
Testament  world  and  our  world  today,  he 
points  to  the  enormous  progress  made  in 
recent  years  regarding  intercultural  com- 
munication. He  proposes  that  we  view 
biblical  interpretation  today  as  a conversa- 


tion or  dialogue  between  persons  from 
different  cultures  in  relation  or  commu- 
nion, where  the  goal  is  mutual  under- 
standing rather  than  (necessarily)  agree- 
ment. He  develops  his  model  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  biblical  authors  in  terms  of 
some  stimulating  reflections  about  the 
communion  of  saints.  His  proposals  about 
affirming  the  value  of  historical  criticism 
and  showing  how  it  can  contribute  to  the 
quality  of  Christian  fife  today  are  both 
timely  and  welcome. 

The  actualization  of  Scripture  raises 
theological  questions  about  the  nature  and 
role  of  the  Bible  in  Christian  life,  true  and 
false  interpretations  and  communicating 
the  Gospel  message  today.  In  The  Drama 
of  Doctrine:  A Canonical-Linguistic  Approach 
to  Christian  Theology  (Eerdmans),  Kevin  J. 
Vanhoozer,  research  professor  of  system- 
atic theology  at  Trinity  Evangelical 
Divinity  School  in  Deerfield,  111.,  attempts 
to  develop  a comprehensive  approach  to 
these  matters  and  so  provide  a solid 
hermeneutical  and  theological  foundation 
for  thinking  about  biblical  actualization. 

Vanhoozer  describes  his  approach  as 
evangelical,  catholic  and  orthodox,  and  he 
generally  succeeds  at  being  all  three.  He  is 


respectful  of  Scripture  and  tradition, 
philosophically  and  hermeneutically 
sophisticated,  conversant  with  the  great 
theologians,  ecumenical  in  outlook  and 
concerned  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the 
church  and  the  world  today.  (He  does 
need,  however,  to  brush  up  on  his  Latin.) 
At  the  center  of  his  project  is  the  Bible  as 
the  script  for  the  Christian  theodrama. 
For  his  master  concept  of  theodrama  and 
other  key  insights,  he  is  indebted  to  the 
Catholic  theologian  Hans  Urs  von 
Balthasar. 

The  “canonical-linguistic”  approach  to 
the  Bible  and  theology  gives  particular 
attention  to  the  turn  to  practice,  the 
emphasis  on  wisdom  and  the  creative 
retrieval  of  the  principle  of  sola  scriptura.  It 
attends  both  to  the  drama  in  the  biblical 
text — what  God  is  doing  in  the  world 
through  Christ — and  to  the  drama  that 
continues  in  the  church  as  God  uses 
Scripture  to  address,  edify  and  confront  its 
readers.  The  drama  analogy  offers  some 
stimulating  metaphors  for  God’s  action  in 
the  world  (theodrama),  the  Bible  (script), 
doctrine  (stage  directions),  the  theologian 
(the  dramaturge),  the  Holy  Spirit  with  help 
from  pastors  (director),  the  church  (the 
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company)  and  good  theology  expressed  in 
Christian  life  (performance).  Vanhoozer 
contends  that  doctrine  or  dogma  best 
serves  the  church  by  directing  its  members 
in  the  project  of  wise  living.  He  regards 
doctrine  as  a condensed  form  of  Christian 
wisdom,  rooted  in  Scripture  and  accumu- 
lated over  the  centuries,  about  how  right- 


ly to  participate  in  the  drama  of  redemp- 
tion, that  is,  in  the  life  of  the  triune  God. 

Throughout  the  centuries  the  Bible 
has  exercised  influence  in  religious  con- 
gregations and  in  the  world  at  large. 
These  fine  books  explain  how  and  why  the 
living  and  active  word  of  God  continues  to 
speak  to  all  who  are  willing  to  listen.  E3 
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I is  seeking  a charismatic  leader  to  foster  spiritual 
and  academic  leadership  for  the  state’s  Catholic 
| schools:  29  schools  (Grades  pre-K-12,  with 
i 8,300  students).  With  tremendous  support  from 
| the  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  a highly  support- 
| ive  staff,  the  Superintendent  will  use  his/her 
| public  relations,  grass-roots  marketing,  project 
I management  and  visionary  skills  to  develop  our 
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i model  for  others  to  follow. 
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The  qualified  candidate  will  need  a mas- 
ter’s degree  (doctorate  preferred),  experience 
as  a senior  educational  leader  with  a history  of 
success  at  bringing  out  the  best  in  people  as 
well  as  a passion  for  excellence.  The  person 
must  be  motivated  by  the  mission  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  be  an  active  member  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  parish.  Additionally,  the 
selected  candidate  must  have  demonstrated 
success  with  strategic  planning  and,  most 
important,  goal  achievement.  A complete  job 
description  and  a profile  of  the  N.H.  Catholic 
schools  can  be  found  at  www.catholic- 
churchnh.org. 

To  apply,  please  send  your  curriculum 
vitae  along  with  three  professional  references 
and  your  cover  letter  stating  salary  require- 
ment and  how  you  will  make  a difference  by  e- 
mail  to:  John  D.  Roller,  S.P.H.R.,  C.E.B.S.,  of 
Express  Personnel  Services,  at  john.roller@ex- 
presspersonnel.com.  Submissions  must  be 
received  by  no  later  than  March  22,  2006. 
EOE. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME’s  Alliance 
for  Catholic  Education  Leadership  Program  is 
accepting  applications  for  a newly  created  fac- 
ulty position  in  Catholic  school  leadership. 
ACE’s  mission  is  to  sustain  and  strengthen  K- 
12  Catholic  schools.  Requirements  include:  a 
terminal  degree  in  educational  leadership  or  a 
related  field;  ability  to  teach  graduate  level 
courses  in  the  ACE  Leadership  Program;  a 
record  of  scholarship  or  the  demonstrated 


ability  to  do  so;  extensive  job  experience  in 
various  levels  of  K-12  Catholic  schools;  ability 
to  contribute  in  creative  ways  to  the  mission  of 
both  ACE  and  the  university.  The  University 
of  Notre  Dame  is  a Catholic  university  found- 
ed by  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross  in 
1842.  The  University  is  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
suit and  sharing  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  in  an 
environment  of  teaching  and  learning  which 
fosters  the  development  in  its  students  of 
those  disciplined  habits  of  mind,  body  and 
spirit  that  characterize  educated,  skilled  and 
free  human  beings.  June  2006  desirable  start 
date.  For  more  information,  visit  http://ace.- 
nd.edu/alp.  Applicants  should  provide  a cover 
letter  detailing  their  qualifications,  a current 
resume  and  three  letters  of  recommendation 
to:  Rev.  Ronald  J.  Nuzzi,  Director,  ACE 
Leadership  Program,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  153  Institute  for  Educational 
Initiatives,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Inquiries 
by  e-mail  and  applications  are  also  welcome  at 
rnuzzi@nd.edu;  http://ace.nd.edu/alp. 

Programs 

SABBATH  SPACE:  March  27-April  3,  2006.  An 
opportunity  for  ministers  to  refresh  them- 
selves before  attending  the  Religious 
Education  Congress  in  Anaheim.  A schedule 
complementary  to  REC  is  arranged.  Morning 
transportation  to  REC  provided.  For  informa- 
tion contact:  Robert  Cogswell,  Center  for 
Spiritual  Development,  434  S.  Batavia  Street, 


Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744-3175 
ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail:  rcogs- 
well@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 

SOURCE  AT  THE  CENTER:  Aug.  20-Sept.  2, 
2006.  A two-week  intensive  program  for  spir- 
itual directors  who  have  not  completed  formal 
training  or  trained  spiritual  directors  seeking 
to  renew  themselves  in  the  ministry.  For 
information  contact:  Margaret  Scharf,  O.P., 
Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  434  S. 
Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph: 
(714)  744-3175  x4415;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e- 
mail:  mscharf@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.- 
com. 

Sabbatical 

ECO-SPIRITUALITY  SABBATICAL.  Three- 
month  Inn-Terra  program  provides  a contem- 
plative time  of  reflection  with  earth’s  story  and 
our  story.  Aug.  19-Nov.  15,  2006.  Come  for 
the  first  month  or  all  three  months.  Speakers 
include  Diarmuid  O’Murchu,  M.S.C.,  and 
Marya  Grathwohl,  O.S.F.  Enjoy  the  beauty  of 
North  Idaho.  Pray  with  the  Benedictine 
women’s  community.  Entire  program:  $5,200. 
Monastery  of  St.  Gertrude,  465  Keuterville 
Road,  Cottonwood,  Idaho  83522;  Ph:  (208) 
962-3224;  e-mail:  retreat@stgertrudes.org; 
www.stgertrudes.org. 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  9-June  7,  2006. 
Come  to  this  ideal  environment  for  spiritual 
renewal,  theological  updating  and  holistic 
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First  Annual  Young  Adults  Conference 

August  6-1 2,  2006 

Catholic  Theological  Union,  Chicago,  IL 

Featured  Topics  and  Speakers: 

“Religious  Life  Today”  Dianne  Bergant,  CSA 

“A  Conversation  with  Cardinal  George”  Cardinal  Francis  George,  OMI 
“A  Spirituality  of  Call”  Donald  Senior,  CP,  CTU  President 
“Lay  Ministry  in  the  Church” 

Sheila  McLaughlin  and  Angela  Appleby  Purcell 

“What  Is  Discernment  & How  Does  It  Happen?”  Bishop  Robert  Morneau 
“What  Is  the  Church  and  Why  Would  I Want  to  Serve  It?” 

Betsy  Pawlicki,  OP,  Gary  Riebe-Estrella,  SVD,  Vanessa  White 

"The  Dynamics  of  Prayer"  Robin  Ryan,  CP 

“Discipleship  in  North  American  Culture”  Robert  Schreiter,  CPPS 
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The  Word 

The  Paschal  Mystery 

Third  Sunday  of  Lent  (B),  March  19,  2006 

Readings:  Exod  20:1-17;  Ps  19:8-11;  1 Cor  1:22-25;  John  2:13-25 

“I,  the  Lord,  am  your  God,  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that 
place  of  slavery”  (Exod  20:1) 


IN  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  the  term 
“paschal  mystery”  refers  to  Jesus’  life, 
death  and  resurrection  and  their  sav- 
ing significance  for  us.  The  adjective 
paschal  derives  from  the  Hebrew  verb 
pasach,  meaning  “to  pass  over,”  and  alludes 
to  ancient  Israel’s  rescue  from  slavery  in 
Egypt  in  Moses’  time,  when  the  Lord 
“passed  over”  the  houses  of  the  Israelites 
while  striking  down  the  Egyptians  (Exod 
12:23). 

The  Old  Testament  reading  for  the 
Third  Sunday  of  Lent  contains  the  core  of 
God’s  covenant  with  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai,  what  we  call  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  text  begins,  howev- 
er, not  with  a commandment  but  with  a 
historical  prologue:  “I,  the  Lord,  am  your 
God,  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  that  place  of  slavery.”  This  state- 
ment reminds  the  people  gathered  at  Sinai 
about  God’s  rescue  of  them  at  the  first 
Passover.  In  this  context,  keeping  the  com- 
mandments is  the  proper  response  to  God, 
who  formed  this  people,  set  them  free  and 
guided  them  through  their  wandering  in 
the  wilderness.  In  this  context  the  com- 
mandments are  the  stipulations  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  his  people. 
They  flow  from  what  God  had  done  on 
their  behalf,  and  so  are  a response  to  the 
divine  favor  or  grace  manifested  at  the  first 
Passover. 

For  Christians,  Jesus’  death  and  resur- 
rection form  the  continuation  and  climax  of 
the  paschal  mystery.  The  most  obvious 
connection  is  that  historically  these  events 
z took  place  in  connection  with  the  feast  of 
o Passover  on  the  Jewish  calendar.  Whether 
2 the  Last  Supper  was  an  official  Passover 
= meal  has  often  been  debated  among  biblical 
< scholars.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


was  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Passover  and 
provided  the  occasion  for  Jesus  to  foreshad- 
ow and  interpret  his  approaching  death  on 
the  cross.  The  earliest  Christians  took  their 
cues  from  the  Passover  celebration  and 
interpreted  the  death  of  Jesus  (the  Lamb  of 
God)  as  the  sacrifice  for  us  and  for  our  sins. 
They  found  in  Jesus’  death  on  the  cross  not 
a defeat  or  the  end  of  the  Jesus  movement 
but  rather  the  one  efficacious  sacrifice  for 
sin  freely  offered  by  God’s  Son. 

In  John’s  Gospel  Jesus  makes  three 
Passover  pilgrimages.  At  the  first  Passover, 
in  John  2,  Jesus  performs  the  symbolic 
action  of  “cleansing”  the  Jerusalem  Temple 
and  prophesies  its  destruction.  On  the  level 
of  history,  these  actions  undoubtedly  got 
Jesus  into  serious  trouble  with  the  local  reli- 
gious and  political  leaders  and  surely  were 
factors  in  his  execution  and  death.  In 
Johannine  theology,  however,  Jesus’  sym- 
bolic challenge  to  the  current  Temple  sys- 
tem is  a sign  of  his  own  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. Whereas  his  opponents  imagine  that 
his  actions  were  about  the  massive  remod- 
eling project  begun  by  Herod  the  Great 
and  continued  under  his  successors,  John 
suggests  that  at  this  first  Passover  in  his 
public  ministry,  Jesus  was  really  saying 
something  about  his  own  body  and  about 
the  paschal  mystery.  Zeal  for  God’s  house 
will  eventually  destroy  Jesus’  body.  But 
after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  wor- 
ship of  the  God  of  Israel  will  be  best  carried 
on  with  reference  to  Jesus  as  the  restored 
and  renewed  temple  of  God  (John  4:21- 
24). 

In  today’s  selection  from  1 Corinthians 
1,  Paul  reminds  the  proud  new  Christians 
that  the  core  of  their  faith  concerns  Jesus’ 
death  and  resurrection,  and  that  whatever 
genuine  intellectual  wisdom  and  spiritual 
gifts  they  might  possess  are  rooted  in  the 
mystery  of  the  cross.  In  bringing  these  peo- 
ple to  Christian  faith,  Paul  had  proclaimed 
to  them  that  the  cross  of  Christ  had  made 


possible  for  them  the  spiritual  benefits  of 
redemption,  peace  with  God,  access  to 
God,  justification,  reconciliation,  salvation 
and  so  on.  In  this  context  the  first  Passover 
was  a shadow  of  even  greater  realities  to 
come  with  Christ:  “For  our  paschal  lamb, 
Christ,  has  been  sacrificed”  (1  Cor  5:7). 

Paul  insists  that  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  have  been  made  manifest  in  the 
apparent  foolishness  of  the  cross  and  the 
physical  weakness  of  God’s  Son.  In  New 
Testament  times  the  cross  was  an  instru- 
ment of  intense  suffering  reserved  for 
rebels  and  slaves.  It  was  regarded  as  among 
the  crudest  punishments  that  could  be 
inflicted.  To  Gentiles  Jesus’  death  seemed 
to  be  just  an  execution  of  another  rebel. 
And  most  Jews  could  not  conceive  of  their 
messiah  as  one  who  might  suffer  and  die 
such  a shameful  death.  And  yet,  according 
to  Paul,  the  crucified  Christ  is  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God. 

Rooted  in  the  formative  experience  of 
God’s  people  and  reaching  its  climax  in 
Jesus’  death  and  resurrection,  the  paschal 
mystery  provides  the  theological  context 
for  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist,  and  indeed  for  all  of  Christian 
fife.  Here  we  encounter  the  paradoxical 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the  mystery 
of  the  cross.  Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Seri ptu re 

• Are  the  Ten  Commandments  time- 
less laws  applicable  in  every  place? 

Or  are  they  something  else  in  the  con- 
text of  the  paschal  mystery? 

• How  does  the  Old  Testament  feast 
of  Passover  help  us  to  understand 
better  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection? 

In  the  framework  of  the  paschal  mys- 
tery what  do  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God  look  like? 

• How  might  more  explicit  reflection 
on  the  paschal  mystery  affect  your 
participation  in  the  Eucharist? 
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/ -w-  PUZZLED,  AS  i WALKED  across  the  U.S. 

■ Capitol  grounds,  over  the  building  in 

I the  distance.  Was  that  where  I was 

f.  headed?  It  was  certainly  distinctive, 
with  a large,  story-high  lip  overhanging  the 
east  face.  As  I drew  closer,  I could  see  the 
south  wall  undulating  in  soothing  waves. 
Then  the  wall  went  flat.  For  a few  seconds,  I 
grew  impatient.  I wondered  why  architects 
have  to  shift  a surface  when  they  already 
have  something  that  works.  Then  suddenly  I 
felt,  “I  have  been  here.”  The  wall  replicated 
the  Native  American  cliff-dwellings  in  the 
Southwest,  right  down  to  the  narrow  window 
slits.  This  was  indeed  what  I had  come  to 
see:  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian. 

In  that  moment  of  recognition,  I also 
knew  something  about  myself.  This  was  con- 
temporary architecture  that  I immediately 
liked.  Though  I have  no  Indian  blood  myself, 
I felt  deeply  at  home.  The  physical  joy  that 
overtook  me  was  all  the  stranger,  since  the 
building  is  enormous.  But  such  was  the 
appeal  of  the 
stone  and  its  flow 
that  I felt  in  har- 
mony not  just 
with  the  building 
and  the  cultures  it  preserves,  but  with  the 
earth  too.  This  must  be  what  the  Chinese 
mean  by  feng  shui:  the  harmonious  blending 
of  land,  dwelling,  artifact  and  personality. 

I had  not  been  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
quite  a while  with  time  to  spare  for  playing 
tourist.  But  this  sunny  Sunday  afternoon  in 
October,  I was  free,  and  I had  decided  to  see 
one  of  the  city’s  newer  cultural  attractions, 
the  N.M  AI.  Nothing  had  prepared  me, 
though,  for  its  impact. 

When  it  comes  to  today’s  architecture,  I 
am  rather  fussy.  The  most  celebrated  archi- 
tects of  the  day  seem  like  spoiled  children. 
Frank  Gehry’s  work  appears  monumentally 
self-indulgent.  For  me,  it  works  neither  as  art 
nor  as  architecture.  Similarly,  it  seems  fitting 
that  while  Daniel  Libesldnd’s  Freedom 
Tower  won  the  design  competition  for 
Ground  Zero,  the  building  itself  had  to  be 
reworked  by  the  runner-up,  David  Childs. 

All  the  same,  there  are  architects  whose  work 
I admire,  like  Renzo  Piano.  Piano  has  a sense 
of  place  and  an  appreciation  for  how  people 
move  in  space.  The  new  atrium  he  designed 
for  the  Morgan  Library  here  in  New  York  is 
light,  airy  and  inviting.  It  easily  unites  the 
museum’s  three  more  traditional  buildings  as 
well  as  the  gardens  outside,  and  it  does  not 
shout,  “Hey,  look  at  me.” 

The  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  which  opened  in  2004,  is  that  excep- 
tion in  human  affairs:  the  successful  work  of 


a committee.  In  1993,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  assembled  a design  team:  two 
architects,  Douglas  Cardinal  and  Johnpaul 
Jones;  an  ethnobotanist,  Donna  House;  and 
an  artist,  Ramona  Sakiestewa.  Both  Cardinal 
and  Jones  are  known  for  incorporating 
Native  American  themes  in  their  work  The 
committee,  in  turn,  consulted  with  hundreds 
of  native  groups  and  studied  Indian  museums 
and  cultural  centers  from  the  Canadian 
Arctic  to  Latin  America’s  Southern  Cone. 

Much  of  the  interior  of  the  museum  is  as 
impressive  as  the  exterior.  The  entrance 
opens  into  a spacious  rotunda  capped  by  a 
dome,  from  which  sunlight  spills  into  the 
space  below.  At  the  heart  of  the  rotunda,  a 
dramatic  copper  fence  in  the  form  of  Native 
American  basketwork  marks  off  a meeting 
place  for  tour  groups.  The  whole  building 
offers  a sense  of  spaciousness,  with  long 
sweeping  staircases  and  wide  corridors,  remi- 
niscent of  the  open  spaces  where  native 
Americans  generally  dwell.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  the  exhibits  themselves,  which  are 
packed  away  in 
tight  little  com- 
partments. 

The  exhibits 
are  deliberately 
less  collections  of  artifacts  than  expressions  of 
living  native  cultures.  Tribes  and  their  lan- 
guages are  identified  in  their  native  tongue. 
History  and  mythology  are  related  from  the 
point  of  view  of  present-day  members  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  recorded  narratives  can  have 
the  quality  of  “the  broken  myths”  of  peoples 
long  dominated  by  Europeans  and  at  least 
partially  assimilated  to  European  cultures. 
Even  in  that,  they  are  authentic  to  Native 
American  reality. 

The  landscaping  of  the  site  is  an  achieve- 
ment in  itself.  Along  the  north  side  of  the 
building  runs  a stream  with  water  spilling 
over  riffles  into  bays  outside  the  dining  area. 
At  the  northwest  comer,  a two-story  water- 
fall spills  from  balconies  down  the  side  of  the 
building,  evoking  desert  cascades  like 
Arizona’s  Havasupai  Falls.  The  plantings  of 
species  native  to  the  Potomac  Valley  include 
a woodland,  a meadow,  a marsh  and  crop- 
land. In  the  crop  area,  com  and  squash  grow 
entangled.  The  squash  were  still  in  flower. 
Frustrated  gardener  that  I am,  I searched  for 
fruit  but  found  none. 

In  its  landscaping,  the  museum  affirms 
the  attachment  of  Native  Americans,  and 
us  all,  to  the  land.  Along  the  Mall,  laid  out 
with  classical  temples,  domes  and  obelisks, 
the  N.M.A.I.  is  an  astonishing  reminder  of 
what  we  still  have  to  learn  from  our  abo- 
riginal peoples. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Going  Down  to  the  Sea 

Saving  deep-sea  ecosystems  from  destructive  bottom 
trawling  is  among  the  issues  to  be  considered  in 
November  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
The  marine  biologist  Sylvia  Earle,  executive  director  of 
Conservation  International’s  global  marine  division,  has 
said  that  “the  high  seas  have  become  a marine  version  of 
the  Wild  West,  lawless  and  ungoverned  regions  where 
fishery  freebooters  plunder  at  will.”  The  General 
Assembly  will  vote  on  implementing  an  interim  morato- 
rium to  prohibit  deep-sea  bottom  trawling  until  protec- 
tions for  international  waters  are  in  place. 

Deep-sea  regions  are  presently  beyond  the  law’s 
reach,  because  there  are  no  regulations  governing  fish- 
ing practices  beyond  the  200-mile  “exclusive  zone”  of 
coastal  nations.  As  a consequence,  64  percent  of  the 
world’s  oceans  remain  unprotected.  High-tech  commer- 
cial trawlers  drag  nets  across  the  seabed  in  a manner 
comparable  to  strip  mining.  The  procedure  has  been 
likened  to  bulldozing  wide  swaths  through  forests  as  a 
way  to  hunt  deer.  Once  the  desired  catch  is  removed 
from  the  nets,  tons  of  unwanted  marine  life,  including 
coral,  are  dumped  overboard.  And  yet  much  of  this  same 
unwanted  “bycatch”  represents  an  untapped  source  of 
natural  antibiotics,  anticancer  agents  and  sources  for 
treating  heart  disease  and  asthma. 

In  October,  the  actress  Sigourney  Weaver  spoke  at 
the  United  Nations  on  behalf  of  the  Deep  Sea 
Conservation  Coalition  to  highlight  the  problem,  noting 
that  “some  of  the  oldest  ecosystems  on  earth  are  being 
destroyed.”  Regulations  with  enforcement  powers  would 
be  a first  step  toward  sustainable  management  of  inter- 
national waters. 

‘You  Will  Be  Glad’ 

The  night  Mary  Kenny,  the  Irish  author  and  journalist, 
was  awarded  the  title  Great  Defender  of  Life,  she  told  a 
touching  story.  It  moved  many  at  an  Oct.  2 5 gathering 
sponsored  by  The  Human  Life  Review,  the  New  York- 
based  journal  that  hosts  an  annual  award  dinner  to 
honor  a person  notable  in  the  pro-life  movement. 

Ms.  Kenny  told  of  a woman  in  her  mid-40’s  during 
World  War  II,  who  was  already  raising  three  children 
and  discovered  to  her  horror  that  she  was  pregnant 
again.  With  a husband  in  his  60’s  and  her  elderly  moth- 
er living  with  them,  the  last  thing  she  wanted  was 
another  baby.  So  she  tried  the  old  ways  of  “dislodging” 
the  fetus:  laxatives,  gin  baths  and  even  horseback  rides. 


But  the  baby  continued  to  grow  within  her.  In  despera- 
tion, she  spoke  of  her  fears  to  a priest.  “Don’t  worry,” 
he  said.  “It  will  work  out.  And  when  you  are  old,  you 
will  be  glad  you  had  this  child.”  Concluding  her  story, 

Mary  Kenny  said  to  the  dinner  guests,  “And  my  mother 
turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘And  I am.’” 

The  Irish  author  was  illustrating  how  society’s  imag- 
ination can  be  engaged  on  abortion  issues  not  simply 
through  logical  and  theological  arguments,  but  through 
other  means  as  well.  Kenny  suggested  that  short  stories, 
novels,  films,  plays  and  television  programs  are  all 
appropriate  media  through  which  pro-life  workers 
might  direct  their  efforts.  (The  same  can  be  said  for  the 
even  more  abstract  topic  of  stem  cell  research.)  Debate 
has  a place  in  the  pro-life  movement.  So  do  stories  like 
that  of  Mary  Kenny’s  glad  mother. 

School  of  the  Americas 

The  School  of  the  Americas,  now  known  by  the  tongue- 
twisting name  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  | 

Security  Cooperation,  will  again  be  the  scene,  from  Nov. 

17  to  19,  of  a protest  uniting  thousands  of  activists  at  the 
gates  of  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  The  goal:  to  close  the  insti- 
tute. S.O.A.  Watch,  founded  in  1990  by  Roy  Bourgeois, 
a Maryknoll  priest,  has  continued  its  efforts  into  the  pre- 
sent because  of  the  school’s  association  with  human 
rights  abuses  in  Latin  America  by  military  and  police 
trained  there.  In  1996  the  Pentagon  released  training 
manuals  used  at  the  school  that  the  protesters  say  advo- 
cated torture.  According  to  S.O.A.  Watch,  the  school 
continues  to  provide  training  to  human  rights  abusers.  It 
notes,  for  example,  that  Col.  Francisco  Del  Cid  Diaz  of  I 
El  Salvador  returned  to  the  school  in  2003  “despite  hav- 
ing been  investigated  by  the  United  Nations  for  order- 
ing the  shooting  of  1 6 indigenous  peasants  in  El 
Salvador.” 

The  gathering  has  grown  from  a handful  of  demon- 
strators at  Fort  Benning  in  1990  to  over  19,000  last  year. 

This  year’s  events  will  conclude  with  a symbolic  funeral 
procession  to  the  base’s  gates,  followed  by  acts  of  civil 
disobedience.  Demonstrations  will  also  take  place  during 
November  in  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Paraguay,  Colombia 
and  Chile.  In  August,  the  organization  opened  an  office 
in  Barquisimeto,  Venezuela,  to  strengthen  cooperation 
with  human  rights  organizations  in  Latin  America. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  governments  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  ceased  training  at  the  school,  a step  that  Vene- 
zuela took  in  2004.  S.O.A.  Watch  clearly  is  making  an 
impact. 
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Editorial 


Landmines:  A New  Threat 


xtipersonnel  landmines  that  tear  bodies 
apart  are  a problem  now  resolved,  .right? 
Wrong.  Although  much  progress  has  been 
made  over  the  past  decades  in  slowing  their 
production  and  use,  as  well  as  in  demining 
areas  where  they  still  represent  a threat  to  farmers,  chil- 
dren, refugees  and  Chilians  in  general,  mines  still  pose  life- 
threatening  dangers  to  tens  of  thousands  in  parts  of  the 
world  marked  by  past  or  present  warfare. 

And  now  the  United  States,  which  should  be  leading 
the  way  toward  a total  ban,  is  poised  to  develop  a new  type 
of  landmine  known  as  the  Spider.  The  United  States  has 
not  manufactured  antipersonnel  mines  since  1997,  nor  has 
it  used  them  since  the  first  Persian  Gulf  War  in  1991.  But 
to  our  discredit,  we  are  not  among  the  some  150  countries 
that  have  signed  on  to  the  1997  Ottawa  Mine  Ban  Treaty. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  NATO  country  that  has  held 
back.  The  treaty  prohibits  not  just  the  production  but  also 
the  sale  and  stockpiling  of  mines.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, although  it  abides  by  a number  of  the  treaty’s  provi- 
sions, has  reserved  the  right  to  produce  mines.  As  for 
stockpiling,  the  United  States  has  over  10  million  antiper- 
sonnel mines  in  reserve,  making  ours  the  world’s  third 
largest  landmine  arsenal  after  Russia  and  China. 

Depending  on  howr  it  is  used,  the  Spider,  so  named  for 
its  prongs  that  suggest  spider  legs,  can  be  either  a human- 
operated  or  a victim-activated  system.  According  to 
Pentagon  planning  documents,  it  is  designed  to  have  two 
modes.  In  its  command-detonate  mode,  a soldier  or  other 
human  operator  decides  when  to  detonate  the  mine,  w hich 
might  be  a mile  or  more  away.  When  alerted  that  the  sys- 
tem is  being  touched  by  presumed  enemies,  the  soldier 
decides  whether  or  not  to  detonate  the  system.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  mode  is  not  victim-activated,  that  is,  it  is  not 
set  off  by  a person  who  steps  on  or  touches  any  part  of  the 
Spider  system.  But  the  Spider  also  has  an  override  feature 
that  allows  the  soldier  to  make  the  weapon  victim-activat- 
ed. Many  would  argue  that  in  this  mode  of  operation  the 
weapon  violates  international  humanitarian  law. 

Developing  and  producing  such  a munitions  system 
would  represent  a step  backward  in  U.S.  policy  from  its 
stance  in  the  1990’s,  when  under  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion the  nation  was  moving  toward  the  kind  of  total  ban  to 
wrhich  the  other  NATO  countries  and  military  allies  like 
Australia  and  Japan  have  already  committed  themselves 


through  the  Ottawa  treaty.  Despite  President  Bill  Clinton’s 
resolve  to  bring  the  United  States  eventually  into  the 
treaty,  the  Bush  administration  has  rejected  that  objective 
and  continues  to  maintain  that  landmines  are  a necessary 
component  of  military  strategy.  The  administration’s  fund- 
ing of  munitions  systems  like  the  Spider  has  already  cost 
taxpayers  Si  30  million.  The  eventual  cost  of  both  develop- 
ment and  production  is  estimated  to  be  Si. 3 billion.  Late 
last  year,  Congress  instructed  the  Pentagon  to  delay  pro- 
duction of  the  Spider  until  the  completion  of  a study  to 
determine  the  indiscriminate  effects  of  the  weapon, 
because  it  could  so  easily  function  in  a victim-activated 
mode. 

Scott  Stedjan,  coordinator  of  the  nonprofit  U.S. 
Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines,  told  America  that  the  study 
may  not  be  ready  for  some  time.  Those  against  any  new 
production  of  antipersonnel  mines,  however,  have  already 
been  mounting  their  opposition.  Senator  Patrick  Leahy 
(Democrat  of  Vermont)  and  Senator  Arlen  Specter 
(Republican  of  Pennsylvania)  have  introduced  the  Victim- 
Activated  Landmine  Abolition  Act  of  2006.  The  bill  would 
forbid  the  United  States  from  procuring  landmines  and 
other  victim-activated  weapons.  The  Spider  system,  w hen 
switched  from  its  command-detonated  to  its  victim-acti- 
vated mode,  would  be  prohibited  by  this  legislation. 

passage  of  this  bill,  which  has  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  would  be  a definite  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Bishop  Thomas  G.  Wenski  of 
Orlando,  wdio  is  chairman  of  the  bishops’  Committee  on 
International  Policy,  wrote  in  September  to  senators  who 
have  co-sponsored  the  bill  (S.3768)  that,  “as  the  historical 
use  of  landmines  makes  clear,  these  indiscriminate 
weapons  frequently  kill  and  maim  innocent  civilians,  often 
long  after  active  hostilities  have  ceased.”  He  adds  that  pas- 
sage of  the  act  would  strengthen  the  “moral  standing  of 
our  nation.” 

At  this  point  in  the  nation’s  history,  a strengthening  of 
its  moral  standing  is  sorely  needed.  In  the  eyes  of  many 
American  citizens  and  of  the  world,  much  of  that  standing 
has  already  been  lost  because  of  the  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  and  our  detention  policies.  Passage  of  the 
Leahy-Specter  bill  would  be  a good  start  toward  recover- 
ing it  And  it  would  be  a step  toward  the  real  goal,  signing 
on  to  the  Ottawa  Mine  Ban  Treaty. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Brazilian  Cardinal  to  Head 
Clergy  Congregation 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  named  Cardinal 
Claudio  Hummes  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  a 
Franciscan,  to  be  the  new  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  Clergy.  The  72 -year- 
old  Brazilian-born  son  of  German  immi- 
grants, Cardinal  Hummes  will  succeed 
Cardinal  Dario  Castrillon  Hoyos  of 
Colombia.  The  Congregation  for  Clergy, 
in  addition  to  promoting  initiatives  for 
the  ongoing  spiritual,  intellectual  and 
pastoral  formation  of  diocesan  priests  and 
permanent  deacons,  also  is  responsible 
for  the  promotion  of  religious  education 
through  Catholic  parishes.  Although 
Cardinal  Castrillon  is  retiring  at  the  age 
of  77  from  the  clergy  congregation,  he 
continues  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Pontifical  Commission  “Ecclesia  Dei,” 
which  oversees  pastoral  care  for  former 
followers  of  the  traditionalist  Archbishop 
Marcel  Lefebvre,  who  was  excommuni- 
cated in  1988  after  ordaining  bishops 
without  papal  approval. 

Catholic  Workers  Want 
Military  Law  Rescinded 

At  the  first  national  Catholic  Worker 
gathering  to  be  held  in  10  years,  partici- 
pants issued  a statement  urging  the  U.S. 
bishops  “to  demand  the  eradication  of  the 
Military  Commissions  Act,”  a new  law 
governing  how  the  United  States  detains 
and  treats  “alien  unlawful  combatants.” 
“We  Catholic  Workers  are  outraged  at 
the  recent  passage  of  the  Military 
Commissions  Act,  which  subjects  nonciti- 
zens, including  legal  residents  of  the  U.S. 
and  foreign  citizens  living  in  their  own 
countries,  to  summary  arrest  and  indefi- 
nite detention  with  no  hope  of  appeal,” 
said  the  statement,  drafted  by  representa- 
tives of  more  than  50  Catholic  Worker 
houses  and  more  than  300  Catholic 
Workers  and  friends  meeting  in  Panora, 
Iowa,  Oct.  19-22.  “The  act  allows  abusive 
interrogation  methods  which  clearly  vio- 
late the  Geneva  Conventions,  strips  pris- 
oners of  habeas  corpus  rights  and  provides 
immunity  to  the  torturers,”  it  said.  The 
Military  Commissions  Act  of  2006  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  George  W. 
Bush  Oct.  17. 


This  Christmas  stamp  depicts  the  "Madonna 
and  Child  With  Bird,"  an  oil-on-canvas  painting 
by  Ignacio  Chacon,  which  dates  from  1765. 

The  painting  is  part  of  the  Engracia  and  Frank 
Barrows  Freyer  collection  of  Peruvian  colonial 
art  at  the  Denver  Art  Museum  and  has  been  on 
display  since  1972. 


C.R.S.  Helps  Gaza  Muslims 
Observe  End  of  Ramadan 

With  the  economic  and  political  situation 
in  the  Gaza  Strip  in  shambles  and  the 
unemployment  rate  skyrocketing  to 
almost  90  percent,  the  month  of 
Ramadan — the  holiest  season  of  the 
Muslim  calendar — was  difficult  for  resi- 
dents like  Nemr  Jerad.  Jerad,  a 30-year- 
old  father  of  six,  lives  with  his  family  in 
an  agricultural  district  bordering  Egypt. 
He  used  to  support  his  family  with  an 
annual  income  of  $10,000  by  exporting 
his  crops  to  Israel  and  Egypt.  But  repeat- 
ed closings  of  the  border  crossings  by 
Israel,  which  Israel  says  are  necessary  for 
security,  have  left  Gaza’s  agricultural  sec- 
tor in  ruins.  The  situation  has  worsened 
with  the  freezing  of  international  aid  and 
the  withholding  of  tax  revenues.  Using 
money  from  a special  Catholic  Relief 
Services  fund  established  over  the  sum- 
mer to  assist  Gaza  and  Lebanon,  C.R.S. 
was  able  to  aid  almost  25,000  people  in 
3,200  needy  families  with  food  packages 
to  help  them  celebrate  the  three-day  Eid 
al-Fitr  holiday,  which  ended  Ramadan, 
said  C.R.S.  director  Tom  Garofalo. 


Modern  War  Changes 
Ethical  Challenges 

As  the  nature  of  war  and  conflict  changes, 
so  do  the  ethical  challenges  faced  by 
members  of  the  military,  said  the  head  of 
the  U.S.  Archdiocese  for  the  Military 
Services.  Archbishop  Edwin  F.  O’Brien, 
whose  flock  includes  all  U.S.  Catholic 
military  personnel  and  their  families,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  an  Oct.  23-27 
Vatican  conference  for  military  ordinar- 
ies, the  bishops  in  charge  of  the  spiritual 
care  of  their  nations’  armed  forces.  While 
a Catholic  military  chaplain’s  ministry 
always  will  center  on  celebrating  the 
sacraments,  in  a base  chapel  or  a field 
tent,  he  also  is  called  to  be  “an  ethicist, 
helping  form  and  guide”  the  approach  of 
his  unit  and  the  concrete  behavior  of 
individuals,  Archbishop  O’Brien  said. 

Like  other  speakers  at  the  Vatican  con- 
ference, Archbishop  O’Brien  said  modem 
shifts  in  when  a nation  feels  called  to 
deploy  troops  raise  new  ethical  questions. 
Ethical  guidelines  for  a “just  war,” 
including  the  principles  that  actions  are 
proportionate  and  civilians  are  not  target- 
ed, were  developed  in  the  light  of  con- 
ventional wars  between  two  countries  or 
clearly  identified  groups.  Now,  he  said, 
ethicists  must  deal  with  “asymmetrical 
war,”  a conflict,  such  as  one  with  terror- 
ists, in  which  the  two  sides  are  not  clearly 
identified,  not  similar  entities  and  in 
which  the  battlefield  can  be  anywhere. 

Agenda  for  U.S.  Bishops’ 
November  Meeting 

When  the  U.S.  bishops  meet  in  mid- 
November,  they  will  debate  and  vote  on 
statements  about  Catholic  teaching  on 
marriage  and  family  planning,  who  is  wor- 
thy to  receive  Communion  and  the  pas- 
toral care  of  homosexuals.  They  also  will 
decide  on  a directory  for  liturgical  music. 
Also  on  the  agenda  are  the  texts  of  liturgi- 
cal readings  for  Advent,  proposals  for 
restructuring  and  downsizing  the  staff  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
and  a funding  proposal  for  research  on  the 
causes  and  context  of  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  by  clergy.  The  bishops  will  meet 
Nov.  13-16  at  the  Baltimore  Marriott 
Waterfront  Hotel. 
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Strong  Increase  in 
Charitable  Donations 

The  concept  of  “donor  fatigue”  did  not 
seem  to  afflict  the  United  States’  largest 
endowments,  nonprofits  and  charitable 
groups  in  2005,  with  Catholic  organiza- 
tions apparendy  benefiting  from 
increased  giving  as  much  as  most  other 
major  philanthropic  groups,  according 
to  a survey  conducted  by  The  Chronicle 
of  Philanthropy.  In  its  annual  study  of 
the  400  largest  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions, it  found  that  the  average  increase 
in  private  donations  was  1 3 .2  percent, 
but  some  Catholic  organizations 
eclipsed  even  that  strong  showing. 
Results  of  the  study  were  published  in 
the  Chronicle’s  Oct.  26  issue.  Catholic 
Relief  Services  in  Baltimore  registered  a 
146.3  percent  jump  in  donations,  rank- 
ing 32nd  out  of  the  top  100  organiza- 
tions, with  $342.6  million  in  contribu- 
tions. The  Catholic  Medical  Mission 
Board,  based  in  New  York  City,  took  in 
$196.74  million  in  donations,  an 
increase  of  60.4  percent.  It  was  ranked 
73  rd.  The  other  Catholic  group  in  the 
top  100 — Catholic  Charities  USA, 
based  in  Alexandria,  Va. — ranked  14th, 
with  support  amounting  to  $646.19  mil- 
lion. Its  contributions  rose  11.2  percent. 

Pope  Grieves  Over  Abuse 
by  Priests  in  Ireland 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  said  priestly  sexual 
abuse  of  minors  was  a “heart-rending” 
tragedy  that  requires  an  effort  of  purifica- 
tion by  the  church.  Addressing  Ireland’s 
bishops  at  the  Vatican  Oct.  28,  the  pope 
encouraged  them  to  establish  the  truth 
about  past  sexual  abuse  cases,  take  steps 
to  prevent  future  crimes  and  bring  heal- 
ing to  the  victims.  “The  wounds  caused 
by  such  acts  run  deep,  and  it  is  an  urgent 
task  to  rebuild  confidence  and  trust 
where  these  have  been  damaged,”  the 
pope  said.  Irish  church  leaders  have  had 
to  deal  with  hundreds  of  allegations  of 
clerical  sexual  abuse,  many  of  which  came 
to  light  in  recent  years.  The  bishops  set 
up  an  advisory  committee  and  an  inde- 
pendent, lay-led  commission  to  study  the 
problem  and  earlier  this  year  published 
Our  Children,  Our  Church,  a child  protec- 
tion policy  that  included  new  measures 
more  consistent  with  civil  procedures. 


Restored  Baltimore  Basilica  Opens 


The  original  altar  of  Baltimore's  Basilica  of  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  displayed  in  the  sanctuary, 
which  is  illuminated  above  by  a depiction  of  Christ's  ascension. 


The  $32  million 
restoration  of  the 
Basilica  of  the 
National  Shrine  of  the 
Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is 
a gift  not  only  to  the 
Baltimore  Catholic 
Church  and  commu- 
nity but  to  the  entire 
nation,  Cardinal 
William  H.  Keeler  of 
Baltimore  said  Oct. 

30.  The  cardinal,  seat- 
ed in  a wheelchair  as 
he  recovered  from  a 
broken  ankle,  spoke 
about  the  importance 
of  the  basilica  as  the 
first  Catholic  cathe- 
dral in  the  United 
States  and  as  a symbol 
of  religious  freedom 
in  the  fledgling 
nation.  Speaking  at  a 
media  preview  less 
than  a week  before  the 
basilica  was  to  reopen 
Nov.  4,  the  cardinal 
said  the  reopening 
would  fulfill  “a  long- 
held  dream  of  sharing 
[the  basilica]  with  the 
nation”  as  both  a 
beautiful  place  to  wor- 
ship and  as  a reminder  of  a time,  until 
the  American  Revolution,  when 
Catholics  were  “persecuted  as  a devout 
minority.”  When  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  for  the  new  church  in  1 806,  it  rep- 
resented “the  rights  of  Catholics  and 
other  faiths  to  worship  openly,” 
Cardinal  Keeler  said.  At  that  time, 
Bishop  (later  Archbishop)  John  Carroll 


of  Baltimore  was  the  only  Catholic 
bishop  for  the  entire  country.  Designed 
by  Benjamin  Latrobe,  architect  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  the  basilica  was  renovated 
to  restore  many  original  architectural 
details  and  to  incorporate  modern  elec- 
trical, heating  and  cooling,  plumbing 
and  security  systems  in  a way  that  main- 
tained the  building’s  historical  integrity. 


French  Bishops:  Tridentine 
Mass  Threatens  Unity 

The  possibility  of  a papal  indult 
expanding  permission  to  use  the 
Tridentine  Mass  and  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  a traditionalist  religious 
community  in  France  threatens  the 
unity  of  the  church,  said  a statement 
from  10  French  bishops  on  Oct.  30. 


The  bishops,  from  the  archdioceses  of 
Besan?on  and  Strasbourg  and  the 
Diocese  of  Metz,  expressed  their  con- 
cerns over  wider  use  of  the  Tridentine 
Mass,  the  pre-Vatican  II  rite  favored  by 
traditionalist  groups.  The  old  rite  is  cel- 
ebrated in  Latin  and  follows  die  Roman 
Missal  of  1962,  which  was  replaced  in 
1 969  with  the  new  Roman  Missal. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Life  in  the  OO’s 


j *'  i|  Wrongly  Convicted 

i J ‘In  a sense,  he  was  kidnapped,  an 
innocent  person  taken  away.^ 


SCOTT  FAPPIANO  spent  more 
than  20  years  in  prison  in  New 
York.  He  was  convicted  of  a 
brutal  crime  in  1985 — the  rape 
of  a woman  married  to  a police 
officer  in  Brooklyn. 

His  trial  was  not  exacdy  open  and 
shut.  Although  the  victim  identified 
Fappiano  as  her  attacker  by  looking  at 
photographs,  he  was,  in  fact,  about  five 
inches  shorter  than  the  man  she  had 
described,  and  he  had  shorter  hair. 
Extensive  blood  tests  failed  to  establish 
any  connection  between  Fappiano  and  the 
crime.  Nevertheless,  in  1985  he  was  con- 
victed of  the  crime  and  sentenced  to  50 
years. 

He  is  free  today  because  a group 
called  the  Innocence  Project  took  up  his 
case,  demanded  DNA  testing  and  proved 
what  Fappiano  had  said  all  along:  He  was 
innocent.  The  State  of  New  York,  which 
had  custody  of  him  for  nearly  half  of  his  44 
years  on  earth,  released  him  earlier  this 
year. 

What  do  you  say  when  you  have  spent 
more  than  20  years  in  prison  for  a crime 
you  didn’t  commit?  Scott  Fappiano  simply 
said  he  was  glad  his  ordeal  was  over  and 
that  the  injustice  had  come  to  an  end.  His 
69-year-old  mother  said  she  felt  that  her 
son  had  been  kidnapped,  but  finally  had 
returned. 

In  a sense,  he  was  kidnapped — an 
innocent  person  taken  away  against  his 
will  by  an  imperfect  justice  system,  imper- 
fect because  it  is  administered  by  flawed 
human  beings  who  probably  get  it  right 
most  of  the  time  but  clearly  not  all  of  the 
time. 

Scott  Fappiano  received  a long  sen- 
tence for  a crime  he  did  not  commit.  How 
many  prisoners  in  the  United  States  today 
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have  received  a far  worse  sentence — 
death — for  crimes  they  did  not  commit? 
At  a time  when  Americans  have  embraced 
the  death  penalty  with  unseemly  enthusi- 
asm, this  question  ought  to  haunt  prose- 
cutors, judges  and  juries. 

Death  penalty  advocates  argue  that 
the  system  has  built-in  checks  and  proce- 
dures that  nearly  eliminate  the  chance  that 
an  innocent  person  could  be  convicted  of 
a capital  crime  and  sentenced  to  death. 
But  is  that  really  the  case? 

In  1991  a man  named  Jeffrey  Mark 
Deskovic  was  convicted  of  raping  and 
murdering  a young  woman  in  Peekskill, 
N.Y.  New  York  did  not  have  a death- 
penalty  statute  at  the  time  because  two 
successive  New  York  governors,  Hugh 
Carey  and  Mario  Cuomo,  vetoed  death- 
penalty  legislation  annually.  Had  they  not 
done  so,  Jeffrey  Mark  Deskovic  surely 
would  have  received  a death  sentence. 

But  he  did  not  commit  that  crime.  He 
maintained  his  innocence  for  years  and 
asked  the  local  prosecutor,  Jeanine  Pirro, 
to  examine  DNA  evidence  that  he 
believed  would  prove  his  case.  The  prose- 
cutor’s office  declined  to  do  so.  But  earlier 
this  year,  the  Innocence  Project  took  up 
Deskovic’s  case,  a new  prosecutor  looked 
at  the  DNA  evidence;  and  Deskovic  was 
cleared  of  the  crime  after  spending  15 
years  in  prison. 

Without  the  support  of  the  Innocence 
Project,  Deskovic,  Fappiano  and  other 
wrongly  convicted  people  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  might  still  be  in  prison.  The 
staff  and  lawyers  of  this  not-for-profit 
legal  clinic  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  who 
pray  for  justice,  for  the  clinic’s  mission  is 
nothing  less  than  the  overturning  of  injus- 
tice. In  the  last  year  alone,  the  Innocence 
Project  has  helped  free  five  prisoners 
wrongly  convicted  of  murder  in  New 
York. 

The  Innocence  Project  relies  on 
DNA  evidence  to  return  the  unjusdy  con- 


victed to  freedom.  Since  1989  nearly  200 
people  have  been  released,  because  of 
DNA  evidence,  from  prison  for  crimes 
they  did  not  commit.  The  Innocence 
Project  is  pushing  for  the  routine  collec- 
tion of  genetic  material  from  convicted 
felons.  That  seemingly  sensible  proposi- 
tion, however,  has  drawn  some  opposition 
from  civil  libertarians,  who  fear  the 
growth  of  government-maintained  DNA 
databases. 

With  two  million  people  serving  time 
in  American  prisons,  the  Innocence 
Project’s  mission  could  hardly  be  more 
urgent.  How  many  of  those  two  million 
have  been  wrongly  convicted?  The  num- 
ber certainly  is  small,  but  the  presence  of 
even  one  innocent  person  in  prison  mocks 
the  very  notion  of  justice.  Once  impris- 
oned, as  Deskovic  discovered,  inmates  and 
their  continued  pleas  of  innocence  gener- 
ally go  unheard.  Judges,  prosecutors  and 
the  public  at  large  generally  do  not  regard 
convicted  felons  as  sympathetic  or  credi- 
ble figures. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  takes  on  even 
greater  import  when  the  death  penalty 
becomes  part  of  the  equation.  We  know, 
thanks  to  the  Innocence  Project,  that  peo- 
ple have  been  wrongly  convicted  of 
crimes.  Shouldn’t  that  give  death  penalty 
supporters  pause?  Do  they  believe  that  the 
system  is  flawless,  or  do  they  believe  that 
the  occasional  innocent  executed  in  the 
name  of  justice  is  the  tragic  price  we  must 
pay  for  law  and  order? 

After  Deskovic  was  released  earlier 
this  year,  Barry  Scheck,  a lawyer  who  has 
been  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the 
Innocence  Project,  directed  his  remarks  to 
death  penalty  supporters.  “This  is  the  fifth 
man  to  be  exonerated  in  a murder  case  in 
New  York  State  in  the  past  10  months,” 
he  noted.  “And  for  all  those  who  are 
thinking  that  it  might  be  a good  idea  to 
reinstate  capital  punishment  in  this  state, 
please,  please,  please  look  at  the  evidence 
in  front  of  you.” 

The  evidence  in  front  of  New 
Yorkers — in  front  of  all  of  us — was  a live 
human  being  wrongly  sent  to  prison  for  a 
murder  he  didn’t  commit.  He  lost  15  years 
of  his  life  thanks  to  a miscarriage  of  justice. 

But  at  least  he  did  not  lose  his  life.  Do 
we  really  wish  to  take  that  risk? 

Terry  Golway 
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Wounded  soldiers  struggle  to  move  beyond  stoicism  to  healing. 


Their  Great  Sacrifices 


- BY  NANCY  SHERMAN  - 


Last  spring,  when  i visited  Major  Tony  De  Stefano  at  Malone  House, 
a guesthouse  converted  into  an  inpatient  unit  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Tony  had  been  there  for  close  to  a year.  He  was 
undergoing  treatment  for  a lung  disease  contracted  in  Afghanistan,  prob- 
ably from  inhaling  fine  sand  in  the  scorching  desert  winds.  Tony  is  an 
Army  Reserve  officer  who,  after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  served  with  the 
Signal  Command,  which  laid  the  communication  infrastructure  for  troops  bound  for 
Afghanistan  and  then  Iraq. 


NANCY  SHERMAN,  the  author  of  Stoic  Warriors  (Oxford  University  Press,  2005),  is  adjunct 
professor  of  law  at  Georgetown  University  and  a visiting  fellow  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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As  we  chatted,  Tony  did  not  dwell  on  physical  injury. 
What  worried  him  was  his  mental  state — that  he  slept 
most  of  the  day,  was  listless  yet  agitated  and  feared  he  was 
losing  his  memory.  Once  when  he  and  his  wife  were  eat- 
ing out  at  a restaurant,  a sudden  noise  triggered  a panic  in 
which  he  began  screaming,  “Two  seconds,  two  seconds, 
the  missile  is  two  seconds  from  killing  us.”  Talking  about 
that  anniversary  flashback,  Tony  pulled  a Palm  Pilot  from 
his  pocket.  The  screen  displayed  a digital  photo  of  a mis- 
sile, a scud,  like  the  one  with  a 600-kilogram  warhead  that 
had  missed  his  warehouse  roof  by  two  seconds,  thanks  to  a 
Patriot  interception.  “If  it  had  hit,  I would  have  been  anni- 
hilated,” Tony  said.  “There  would  not  be  enough  of  me  to 
find  to  bury.”  The  image  of  the  scud  seared  itself  into  his 
memory;  the  photo  is  for  those  lucky 
enough  not  to  have  to  live  with  the 
image. 

Tony  slumped  in  his  easy  chair  as 
we  talked,  often  rubbed  his  head, 
stared  out  the  hospital  window  and 
several  times  said  that  he  didn’t  feel 
“sharp.”  He  worried  that  he  might 
not  be  on  the  ball  enough  to  return 
to  his  private-industry  job  in 
telecommunications.  He  said  that  he 
often  curled  up  into  a ball  at  night, 
cried  at  the  drop  of  a hat  and  let  “his 
appearances  go.”  He  was  pretty  sure  he  suffered  from 
some  form  of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (P.T.S.D.), 
and  he  had  received  some  helpful  treatment  from  the 
Deployment  Health  Clinic  Center  at  the  hospital.  But  he 
had  limited  access  to  that  unit.  His  primary  physician,  an 
officer  of  higher  rank  than  he,  had  evaluated  him  and  said 
Tony  did  not  suffer  from  P.T.S.D.  When  Tony  asked  for  a 
second  opinion,  the  doctor  “chewed”  him  out  and  threat- 
ened, “If  I order  tests  and  they  come  back  negative,  I will 
charge  you  with  malingering.”  Tony  complained,  and  the 
doctor  offered  his  own  diagnosis  of  narcissism  and  rated 
him  zero  percent  for  disability. 

The  threat  was  delivered  around  the  time  Tony  learned 
that  although  he  was  selected  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  he  would  have  to  retire  before  he  could 
be  pinned.  “I  was  a medical  file,”  he  said,  “that  had  to  be 
pushed  out  of  Walter  Reed  and  active  duty  care,  into  the 
V.A.  [Veterans  Affairs]  hopper.”  The  period  from  selection 
to  pinning  can,  even  at  the  best  of  times,  involve  long 
delays.  Still,  Tony  felt  he  was  being  deprived  of  something 
that  was  his  due.  This,  on  top  of  the  doctor’s  denial  of  his 
psychological  condition,  was  humiliating.  He  had  fought 
for  his  country  with  honor,  Tony  said.  He  loved  the  Army. 
Now  he  was  being  punished.  “I  understand  we  still  have  to 
be  soldiers,  but  we  fought  for  this  country,”  Tony  told  me. 


A Stoic  Culture 

Part  of  what  Tony  struggles  with  is  the  stoic  culture  of  the 
military:  the  myth  of  the  soldier  who  is  invulnerable  both 
on  the  battlefield  and  off.  According  to  Walter  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Research  reports,  however,  30  percent  of  sol- 
diers will  come  home  from  Iraq  with  emotional  problems. 
(Among  222,620  Iraq  veterans,  3 1 percent  had  at  least  one 
outpatient  mental  health  care  visit  within  the  first  year 
after  deployment,  a figure  that  is  based  on  Post- 
Deployment  Health  Assessment  Forms  conducted 
between  May  2003  and  April  2004.)  With  casualties  at 
20,000  since  the  start  of  the  Iraq  war  and  with  a survival  to 
death  ratio  of  8 to  1 (compared  with  3 to  1 in  Vietnam), 
the  number  of  soldiers  who  will  need  medical  and  mental 


treatment  is  high.  From  all  reports,  it  is  straining  the  sys- 
tem. The  signature  injury  of  this  war  is  traumatic  brain 
injury,  a concussive  disorder  caused  by  roadside  bombs 
and  explosions;  some  of  its  symptoms  can  overlap  with 
those  of  P.T.S.D. 

Stoicism  among  the  military  is  nothing  new.  It  reflects 
the  ancient  philosophy  that  shaped  military  and  public 
culture  in  Rome,  and  it  has  survived  in  popular  form 
throughout  the  centuries.  At  its  core  it  is  a doctrine  of  self- 
control.  As  Epictetus,  a first-century  Stoic  put  it,  “Some 
things  are  up  to  us  and  some  are  not  up  to  us.”  The  con- 
trol of  emotions  is  within  our  power;  the  ultimate  state  of 
our  bodies,  reputations,  power  and  wealth  are  not.  Within 
military  academies  and  R.O.T.C.  programs,  at  both  of 
which  I have  taught,  Epictetus  is  read  widely. 

Taken  to  the  extreme,  Stoicism  counsels  that  we  can 
“suck  it  up,”  even  in  the  face  of  extreme  suffering  and  loss. 
But  wise  military  leaders  know  better.  At  a conference  I 
recently  attended  with  naval  and  marine  military  senior 
officers,  one  young  R.O.T.C.  female  student  asked  a 
Marine  colonel  whether  he  ever  referred  his  troops  to 
therapy.  He  replied  indirectly:  “Never  underestimate  what 
combat  can  do  to  your  troops.”  P.T.S.D.,  the  “yips,”  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  “it’s  real.”  He  knows  it  inti- 
mately, he  said.  His  own  best  buddy,  with  whom  he  served 
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in  Iraq,  suffers  from  it  and  is  about  to  face  a medical  board. 
The  colonel  speaks  to  him  every  other  day,  in  part  to 
remind  him  that  what  he  suffers  from  is  real,  that  he  is  not 
morally  weak  and  that  they  both  made  the  best  choices 
they  could  in  the  fog  of  war.  Another  Army  major  I know, 
an  Army  social  worker  and  former  Green  Beret  in  charge 
of  a stress-relief  clinic  for  soldiers  in  Baghdad,  regularly 
offers  “Stoic  Resilience  Training,”  an  eclectic  brand  of 
Stoicism  and  cognitive  behavior  psychotherapy  aimed  at 
the  therapy-resistant  stoic  warrior.  His  goal  is  empower- 
ment, not  denial  or  numbing  of  emotional  hurt. 

When  Grief  Struck  Cicero 

The  ancient  philosopher  Cicero  struggled  with  the  lim- 
its of  Stoicism.  In  the  throes  of  grief  for  his  daughter 
Tullia,  who  died  in  childbirth,  Cicero  turned  to  ancient 
Greek  Stoic  texts  as  consolatory  literature.  He  consid- 
ered the  teaching  on  anticipation,  which  the  Stoics  call 
“prerehearsal,”  whereby  we  remind  ourselves  regularly 
of  our  human  mortality.  He  considered  the  teachings  of 
the  pre-Socratic  philosopher  Anaxagoras:  Say  to  yourself 
daily  while  your  child  is  alive  and  then  again,  when  you 
learn  of  her  death,  “I  always  knew  my  child  was  mortal.” 
Cicero  repudiated  the  teaching;  he  found  it  offensive  not 
to  give  himself  permission  to  grieve.  “I  should  be  sinning 
if  I failed  to  do  it,”  he  wrote.  Other  Stoic  techniques  he 
tried  are  to  “remember  that  you  are  not  the  only  one  to 
have  this  happen”  and  to  believe  that  “this  is  not  such  a 
great  evil.”  Cicero’s  reply  to  these  is  brusque:  “It  is  not 
within  our  power  to  forget  or  gloss  over  circumstances 
which  we  believe  to  be  evil,  especially  at  the  very 
moment  they  are  piercing  us.  They  tear  at  us,  buffet  us, 
goad  us,  scorch  us,  stifle  us — and  you  tell  us  to  forget 
about  them?” 

These  lessons  come  from  one  who  knew  well  that  the 
pressures  of  the  day  require  us  to  put  on  a public  persona 
of  stoic  composure  and  emerge  quickly  from  mourning. 
Cicero’s  absence  from  Rome,  10  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
republic  and  Caesar’s  rise,  was  cause  for  suspicion.  Only 
a month  after  his  daughter’s  death,  Cicero  needed  a for- 
mal note  of  excuse  to  explain  his  absence  at  a function  in 
Rome.  He  feigned  physical  illness.  A week  or  so  later,  he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Atticus,  “I  seek  the  lonely  places; 
though  if  anything  happens  to  bring  me  back  to  Rome  I 
shall  do  my  utmost,  if  it  lies  in  my  power  (and  it  will),  to 
make  my  grief  imperceptible  to  everyone  but  you.”  But 
Cicero  was  still  posing;  the  self-help,  consolatory  litera- 
ture of  his  time  “has  reduced  the  outward  show  of  grief; 
grief  itself  I could  not  reduce,  and  would  not  if  I could.” 

Permission  to  grieve  in  one’s  heart  and,  to  the  degree 
appropriate,  in  public  display  is  a critical  part  of  facing 
losses  in  peacetime  and  in  war.  To  fail  to  do  so  in  war  is 


to  be  a stoic  warrior  who  has  lost  one’s  humanity. 

Caught  in  the  Grip  of  Guilt 

On  another  visit  to  Walter  Reed  shortly  after  Memorial  Day 
last  spring,  I met  a National  Guardsman  from  Wisconsin, 
Walter  Clark,  an  adjutant  general  in  tactical  operations.  He 
stood  by  a grassy  knoll  under  a flagpole  where  a soldier  at  the 
hospital  base  had  recently  had  a ceremony  for  his  lost  leg.  As 
Walter  spoke,  he  choked  up:  “What  civilians  don’t  get  is  that 
war  is  traumatic.  It  is  not  about  politics.  You  are  there  to  sur- 
vive. You’re  there  to  ennoble  each  other,  to  support  each 
other.”  At  the  hospital,  Walter  has  been  helping  roommates 
who  smell  like  burning  flesh — one  had  his  armpit  blown  off, 
another  his  right  leg.  “I  cleaned  them  up.  I bandaged  them. 
Walter  Reed  is  like  being  on  the  Battlestar  Galactica,”  he 
said.  It  is  removed  from  life  as  we  know  it.  Like  many  with 
whom  I have  talked,  Walter  saw  his  own  injuries — three  rup- 
tured disks  and  visual  impairment  in  one  eye  from  getting 
shot  at — as  minor  next  to  the  injuries  sustained  by  those  in 
wheelchairs  with  stumps.  Some  feel  profound  guilt  that  their 
losses  are  not  greater. 

Walter  is  compassionate;  but  by  his  own  self-description, 
he  is  a stoic.  His  stoicism  is  selective:  fears  that  he  has 
knocked  out.  “When  you  are  trained  to  face  the  impossible, 
like  getting  blown  up  or  the  things  that  most  of  us  would 
never  think  about... you  become  inoculated,  you  become 
numb....  Time  will  tell,  but  I thought  some  of  these  things 
would  go  away,  like  I would  regain  normal  fear  of  things,  and 
it  hasn’t.”  Walter  is  ambivalent  about  his  stoicism:  “Every 
day  I feel  there  is  another  layer  of  the  onion  being  peeled 
away,  another  layer  of  the  stress  of  having  been  there.” 
Being  adrenalized  for  war,  he  says,  is  not  the  way  to  live  as  a 
civilian. 

For  other  veterans,  stoicism  comes  whole  cloth;  it  is  an 
all  or  nothing  matter.  And  it  can  cripple.  A Navy  captain  who 
is  a colleague  must  have  been  thinking  this  when  he  asked 
me  to  inscribe  a copy  of  my  book,  Stoic  Warriors,  for  a close 
buddy,  a fellow  officer  who  found  it  hard  to  show  a softer 
side  to  his  family.  My  colleague  wanted  the  family  to  remem- 
ber their  father,  after  he  was  gone,  as  a compassionate  man. 
And  so  I wrote,  exhortatively:  “To  John,  who  is  a stoic  and 
compassionate  warrior.”  In  the  back  of  my  mind  stood 
Shakespeare’s  archetypal  stoic  war  leader,  Coriolanus,  who 
acknowledges  in  a moment  of  self-empathy,  “It  is  no  little 
thing  to  make  mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.”  And  yet 
Coriolanus  does  it,  in  just  the  way  needed  for  military  lead- 
ers who  must  care  for  their  troops  and  care  for  their  own 
souls.  Veteran’s  Day  is  a time  for  soldiers  and  civilians  alike 
to  remember  this  lesson.  It  is  a time  to  remember  those  who 
have  not  returned  from  war  and  those  who  have,  bearing 
war’s  scars  and  its  emotional  residue.  It  is  a time  to  remem- 
ber how  great  the  sacrifices  have  been.  W 
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BY  RICK  CURR^Jj 


Writing  Warriors 


An  imaginative  program  for  disabled  veterans 


Buddy  Hayes  and  his  dog  Elie  at  writing  workshop  in  Belfast,  Me. 


Along  with  the  roughly  2,800  American  men 
and  women  who  have  died  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  26,000  have  been  injured,  some  of 
them  permanently  disabled.  The  news  media 
tend  to  focus  on  those  who  have  died,  but  what  about  the 
stories  of  soldiers  who  have  been  disabled? 

The  scope  of  the  question  was  brought  home  to  me  dur- 
ing a reception  held  in  New  York  City  in  October  2005. 
The  Achilles  Club,  an  organization  for  disabled  runners, 
was  welcoming  veterans  recendy  returned  from  Iraq  or 
Afghanistan  who  had  lost  a leg  in  batde  and  had  begun  to 
use  prosthetics.  The  club  was  sponsoring  a 5 -kilometer  race 
for  them  the  next  day  in  Central  Park. 

The  reception  took  place  in  a long,  narrow  space  crowd- 
ed with  veterans,  their  families  and  other  club  members 
with  disabilities.  It  was  bedlam.  The  veterans  were  valiantly 
trying  to  serve  their  families  from  the  buffet,  shuttling  back 
and  forth  with  great  difficulty  on  their  new  legs.  Guests  in 
wheelchairs  were  caught  cramped  between  tables;  blind 
members  of  the  club  were  gracious  but  somewhat  confused. 
And  I,  though  bom  without  a right  forearm,  was  asked  to 


RICK  CURRY,  S.J.,  is  director  of  the  National  Theatre  Workshop 
of  the  Handicapped  in  New  York  City  and  Belfast,  Me. 


pour  coffee.  Some  guests  seemed  surprised  at  being  served 
by  a one-armed  man  in  a Roman  collar. 

In  the  midst  of  the  event,  a robust  Hispanic  soldier 
asked  if  I would  join  him  at  a small  table,  where  we  could  be 
alone.  For  him,  just  crossing  the  room  required  great  effort. 
He  maneuvered  his  large  frame  into  a chair  against  the  wall, 
and  I found  a spot  across  the  table  from  him.  Once  we  were 
seated,  he  asked  if  he  could  hold  my  hand,  and  though  his 
firm  grip  pulled  my  ribs  against  the  table’s  edge,  I offered  it 
willingly.  Then,  in  a rush  of  words,  he  told  me  that  he  was 
a practicing  Catholic,  he  had  lost  one  leg  above  the  knee, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  on  this  earth.  He 
had  lost  his  girlfriend,  his  sex  drive  and  his  faith  in  God. 
“Brother,”  he  said  looking  into  my  eyes,  “I  am  so  scared  at 
home  in  Texas.  I wasn’t  this  scared  in  Iraq.” 

The  conversation  troubled  me  deeply.  During  the  sub- 
way ride  home  I wondered  how  the  National  Theatre 
Workshop  of  the  Handicapped,  which  had  been  such  a leav- 
en for  so  many  disabled  civilians,  could  help  this  wonderful, 
valiant  soldier. 

An  Experiment  in  Writing 

The  N.T.W.H.,  as  we  call  it,  is  an  enterprise  I founded  in 
1977.  With  headquarters  on  Greenwich  Street  in  lower 
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Manhattan  and  a fully  renovated  public  school  building  in 
Belfast,  Me.,  N.T.W.H.  aims  to  strengthen  the  morale  and 
self-confidence  of  disabled  men  and  women  by  training 
them  in  the  theater  arts.  Some  of  our  students  become  skill- 
ful actors  and  work  in  film,  television  and  theater. 

It  struck  me  that  these  veterans  had  a great  need  and 
desire  to  tell  their  stories.  A course  in  the  dramatic  mono- 
logue might  enable  them  to  employ  the  craft  of  writing  to 
express  themselves.  With  that  thought,  the  N.T.W.H. 
Writers’  Program  for  Wounded  Warriors  began. 

As  a first  step  toward  recruiting  students,  I visited  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  In 
the  amputee  rehabilitation  unit  I met  many  young  people 
who  have  lost  arms  or  legs  or  both  and  who  are  now  in  var- 
ious stages  of  recovery.  “Hi,  I’m  from  Ohio,”  declared  a 
red-haired  boy  who  had  lost  an  arm  and  a leg.  “This 
whole  thing  is  a real  trip.  I signed  up  for  the  Reserves  so 
I’d  have  enough  money  to  buy  a car,  and  now  I can’t 
drive.  Sure,  I’d  love  to  tell  my  story!”  Another  boy  had 
had  his  arm  amputated  close  to  the  shoulder,  his  tattoo 
there  cut  in  half.  Since  I myself  have  often  had  to  put  up 
with  being  stared  at,  I am  careful  not  to  stare  at  others. 
Yet  my  eyes  were  continually  drawn  back  to  that  broken 
tattoo.  Nowadays,  tattoos  are  a symbol  of  youth;  it  broke 
my  heart  to  see  his  ripped  in  half. 

The  staff  of  the  rehabilitation  unit  was  exemplary, 
their  care  and  concern  for  these  broken  men  and  women 
evident.  They  had,  however,  a distinctly  military  point  of 
view  that  could  be  disconcerting  at  times.  One  captain 
asked  me  if  I used  a prosthetic  arm.  When  I told  him  that 
my  forearm  had  been  missing  from  birth  and  I had  never 
felt  the  need  for  an  artificial  one,  he  replied,  “Too  bad. 
After  I fit  these  guys  with  a prosthetic  arm,  I put  a rifle  in 
it  and  take  them  down  to  the  firing  range.  They  love  to 


shoot.  I could  do  the  same  for  you.” 
These  men  needed  help  to  re-enter 
civilian  life,  and  this  officer  was  trying  to 
teach  them  how  to  fire  a gun.  I swal- 
lowed hard,  choking  back  my  response. 

We  recruited  20  students  to  inaugu- 
rate the  writing  program,  which  took 
place  last  summer  at  our  center  in 
Maine.  Although  the  veterans  followed 
a different  academic  track  from  that  of 
our  other  students,  we  aimed  to  inte- 
grate them  with  our  acting  program  for 
civilians  with  disabilities.  The  veterans 
lived  in  the  same  facilities  as  the  others, 
designed  to  be  accessible  to  persons 
with  disabilities. 

Initially,  it  was  a bit  awkward  as  the 
wounded  soldiers  began  to  realize  that 
they,  too,  were  permanently  disabled  and  had  joined  the 
ranks  of  this  subculture.  They  seemed  more  nervous,  how- 
ever, about  their  “macho”  group  integrating  with  an 
“artsy”  crowd.  Yet  as  the  hours  grew  into  days,  the  veter- 
ans began  to  take  enthusiastically  to  the  total  experience. 
They  nicknamed  the  patio  smoking  area  “the  campfire” 
and  took  very  seriously  the  daily  ceremonies  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  American  flag.  The  discipline  they  brought 
from  their  military  experience  helped  them  to  progress 
quickly  in  their  writing.  I had  counseled  their  teachers  to 
start  small,  to  see  initially  whether  they  could  get  the  stu- 
dents to  write  about  childhood  memories  of  their  first  red 
wagon.  But  the  veterans  would  have  none  of  that.  From 
the  start,  they  wanted  to  talk  about  their  most  horrendous 
wartime  experiences. 
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The  staff  noted  that  the  veterans  also  acknowledged  and 
admired  the  dedication  of  the  civilian  students  who  worked 
hard  in  their  acting  classes.  When 
it  was  announced  that  all  the  stu- 
dents— military  and  civilian — 
would  be  choreographed  in  the 
opening  number  of  the  public 
program  at  the  session’s  end,  few 
complained  and  some  showed 
good-natured  humor.  The  routine 
became:  write  all  day  and  rehearse 
that  introductory  number,  Cole 
Porter’s  “Another  Opening, 

Another  Show,”  at  night. 

Media  Interest 

Ever  since  the  writing  program 
for  veterans  was  first  announced  toward  the  end  of  2005, 
the  media  had  shown  much  interest  in  it.  The  New  York 
Times,  Time,  People,  the  magazine  of  the  Maryland 
Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  CNN  and  HBO  asked  to 
come  and  write  stories.  I found  myself  torn.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  needed  the  press  to  alert  the  public  to  our  work, 
to  gather  financial  support  and  to  recruit  more  disabled 
veterans.  On  the  other  hand,  I felt  a need  to  protect  our 
students.  Our  school  needed  to  be  a safe  environment, 
where  the  students  could  plumb  the  depths  of  their  per- 


sonal experience.  Many  media  outlets  seemed  interested 
primarily  in  graphic  photos  or  videotape  of  soldiers  with 
severe  disabilities  and  graphic, 
gory  excerpts  from  the  dramatic 
monologues  these  men  and 
women  were  writing. 

In  the  end  we  welcomed, 
within  controlled  parameters, 
Donna  and  David  Kornhaber 
from  The  New  York  Times,  for 
a story  that  was  published  on 
July  30,  2006,  as  well  as  the 
Maryland  Jesuit  publication  and 
HBO.  While  the  reporters  from 
The  New  York  Times  and  the  I 
Maryland  province  magazine  > 
behaved  admirably,  we  had  | 
some  problems  with  HBO.  A cameraman  overstepped  ° 
professional  boundaries,  offering  some  of  the  veterans? 
drinks  and  tickets  to  a Willy  Nelson  concert.  I had  warned  £ 
all  the  students  to  be  wary  of  the  press,  but  the  veterans  g 
were  way  ahead  of  me.  When  the  cameraman  made  his| 
offer,  one  student  remarked:  “We  know  all  about  these  | 
guys.  They  were  on  the  battlefield  with  us,  and  they  only  % 
wanted  us  to  bitch  and  moan.  We  don’t  trust  them.  When  £ 
this  guy  offered  me  drinks,  I told  him  to  take  a hike  and  ° 
that  I was  going  to  tell  Brother  Curry.” 


To  serve,  to  teach,  to  lead 


The  Master  of  Arts  in  Practical  Theology 
program  at  Barry  University  provides  the 
theological  and  ministerial  education 
needed  for  lay  ecclesial  ministers  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  other  Christian 
traditions.  You  may  complete  your  degree 
on  a full-  or  part-time  basis  through  winter 

BARRY 

UNIVERSITY 


and  summer  terms  with  two-week 
residencies  or  during  the  University’s 
regular  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

Barry  University  is  a Catholic  university 
rooted  in  the  Dominican  tradition  of  study, 
prayer,  community,  and  service. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

1 1 300  NE  Second  Avenue 
Miami  Shores,  FL  33161-6695 
305-899-3469,  800-756-6000  ext.  3469 

www.barry.edu/theology 


Our  graduate  degree  program  provides 
opportunities  to  study  and  pray  with  an 
experienced  and  diverse  community  of 
faculty  and  students  from  lay  and  ordained 
ministries  who  share  their  experiences  and 
insights  from  various  cultural  backgrounds 
and  faith  traditions. 
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f FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

THE  JESUIT  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY’S 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION  & 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

announces  a full-time  position  in 
PASTORAL  COUNSELING. 

This  is  a tenure-track  teaching  appointment  with 
administrative  responsibilities,  with  rank  and  salary 
based  on  level  of  experience. 

Requirements  include  an  earned  doctorate  in 
Pastoral  Counseling,  Counselor  Education, 
Counseling,  or  Counseling  Psychology  with  an 
emphasis  in  mental  health  counseling  (preferably 
from  a CACREP-accredited  program);  eligibility 
for  licensure  as  a Licensed  Mental  Health 
Counselor  or  Licensed  Professional  Clinical 
Counselor  in  New  York;  membership  in  or  interest 
in  membership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Pastoral  Counselors;  knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
theology,  spirituality,  and  pastoral  ministry;  signifi- 
cant experience  as  a clinical  practitioner;  evidence 
of  graduate-level  teaching  experience;  and  interest 
in  the  use  of  technology  and  online  distance  educa- 
tion. 

Duties  include  teaching  courses  in  the  Pastoral 
Counseling  concentrations,  working  collaboratively 
with  faculty  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Religion  & 
Religious  Education,  providing  administrative  over- 
sight of  field  placement  practicum  with  internship 
students,  advisement  of  students,  research  and 
scholarly  activities,  and  involvement  in  profession- 
al, university,  and  community  service  activities  and 
partnerships. 

Applicants  should  submit  a letter  of  application 
reflecting  qualifications  and  interests,  curriculum 
vitae,  transcripts  of  academic  work,  copies  of  any 
professional  publications,  and  at  least  three  current 
letters  of  recommendation  by  January  15,  2007  to: 
Fr.  Anthony  Ciorra,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of 
Religion  & Religious  Education,  Fordham 
University,  Keating  Hall  Room  303,  441  E. 
Fordham  Road.,  Bronx,  NY  10458.  Fordham  is  an 
independent  Catholic  University  in  the  Jesuit  tradi- 
tion that  welcomes  applications  from  men  and 
women  of  all  backgrounds.  Fordham  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Institution. 


To  HBO’s  credit,  it  removed  that  cameraman  from  the 
project.  But  eventually  HBO  pulled  out.  Perhaps  they 
thought  N.T.W.H.  was  cultivating  too  much  of  a positive 
attitude  in  these  disabled  warriors.  HBO  seemed  interested 
in  making  a documentary  that  showed  the  pain  and  loss  of 
war,  while  our  aim  was  to  equip  the  veterans  with  the  tools 
they  need  to  develop  their  imaginations  and  make  an  easier 
transition  to  a productive  life.  We  believe  one  can  experi- 
ence joy  even  after  becoming  disabled. 

A Voice  in  the  Darkness 

One  of  last  summer’s  students  was  Michael  Jernigan,  a 
marine  who  lost  both  his  eyes  in  Iraq.  He  would  sit  on  a 
couch  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  day  or 
night,  with  a hundred  stories  going  through  his  head. 
When  he  was  about  to  leave  N.T.W.H.  to  go  home,  he 
thanked  me  for  the  ways  the  writers’  program  had  brought 
light  into  his  life.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  “Full  Circle,”  a 
dramatic  monologue  he  wrote: 

I hadn’t  been  scared  when  I left  for  Iraq,  but  I was 
scared  now,  because  my  father  was  being  deployed 
to  Afghanistan.  We  finished  dinner  and  dad  paid.  I 
always  stuck  him  with  the  bill  when  we  went  out. 

He  drove  me  home.  My  wife  had  left  me  by  then.  I 
sat  alone  in  my  living  room,  not  even  knowing  if 
the  lights  were  on  or  off.  I was  in  the  privacy  of  my 
own  mind.  I could  taste  the  breakfast  I had  the 
Sunday  morning  before  I left.  I could  see  my 
father’s  face.  I cried.  It’s  kind  of  funny,  I thought  to 
myself,  how  things  have  come  full  circle.  0 
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Dramatic  changes  for  the  better 
are  taking  place  in  Venezuela. 


A boy  peers  from  behind  his  mask  as  he  takes  part  in  the  dance  of  Los  Diablos 
during  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  San 
Francisco  de  Yare,  Venezuela,  in  2004. 


IN  response  TO  an  invitation  from  Fundlatin,  a 
Venezuelan  ecumenical  human  rights  organization,  I 
joined  a delegation  of  Catholic,  evangelical  and 
Protestant  Christians  in  April  2006  to  witness  the  dra- 
matic changes  taking  place  in  several  of  Venezuela’s  poorest 
barrios.  We  were  an  independent  group  sponsored  neither  by 
the  government  nor  the  opposition. 

Two  Methodist  ministers,  Michael  Clark  and  John 
Collins,  led  the  group.  Mike  Clark  once  headed  Witness  for 
Peace,  and  he  and  John  Collins  had  shepherded  many  groups 
to  Nicaragua  when  it  was  governed  by  the  Sandinistas.  In  the 
past  year  the  two  ministers  had  made  several  visits  to 
Venezuela.  Our  principal  guide  was  Lisa  Sullivan,  a resident 
and  former  Maryknoll  lay  missioner  who  has  served  for  over 
20  years  in  the  Venezuelan  barrios.  Lisa  was  ably  assisted  by 
barrio  residents,  women  religious,  lay  missioners,  deacons 


JOSEPH  j.  FAHEY,  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Manhattan 
College,  Riverdale,  N.Y.,  is  the  author  of  War  and  the  Christian 
Conscience:  Where  Do  You  Stand?  (Orbis  Books). 


and  priests  in  each  place  we  visited.  They  enabled  us  to  see 
the  country  through  the  eyes  of  Venezuela’s  poor  and  the 
extensive  experience  of  their  missionary  servants. 

The  10  days  were  filled  with  visits  to  barrios  in  Caracas, 
Barquisimeto  and  Sanare,  a rural  village  in  the  Andes  moun- 
tains. Daily  we  met  scores  of  residents  who  explained  the 
“revolution”  (a  word  we  heard  everywhere)  that  has  taken 
place  in  their  fives  during  the  past  five  years.  The  revolution 
has  included  literacy  classes,  the  formation  of  small  agrarian 
and  industrial  cooperatives,  clean  water  and  improved  sani- 
tary conditions,  and  free  medical  services.  Their  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  and  hope  filled  the  air. 

Children  in  the  Barrio 

The  faces  of  three  smiling  little  girls,  however,  are  what  I 
remember  most  about  my  journey.  Their  fives  symbolize  the 
great  changes  taking  place  among  Venezuela’s  poor.  The  girls 
five  in  Barrio  Pavia  in  Barquisimeto.  I met  them  at  a recent- 
ly built  day  care  center  set  up  to  look  after  them  while  their 
parents  worked  at  nearby  cooperatives.  Some  of  the  parents 
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Jrappist  monks 
Melleray  Abbey,  make  wooden  cas- 
kets by  our  own  hands  from  the  timber 
of  our  Abbey’s  ancient  forests. 

Each  casket  is  prayerfully  made  to  be  as  a cradle 
of  God’s  hands.  As  we  give  our  work  over  to  God, 
we  feel  as  if  our  prayers  have  been  made  visible. 

By  this  we  earn  sustenance  for  our  daily  needs,  fulfill 
our  covenant  with  God  to  live  simply  by  the  labor 
of  our  hands,  and  live  in  communion  with  the  holy 
rhythms  of  nature. 

The  brothers  of  New  Melleray  are  the  only  monks  who 
make  caskets  by  hand.  Great  peace  comes  to  our  souls 
that  we  may  be  part  of  your  family  in  your  time  of  need. 

Please  consider  our  work.  Call  us  toll-free 
at  1-888-433-6934  or  visit  our  website  at 
www.  trappistcaskets . com 


Hand-crafted  caskets  and  urns  of  solid  Oak,  Walnut,  and  Pine  with  the  finest  hardware. 
We  offer  traditional  Trappist  craft  in  our  hand-made  caskets  from  $775  - $1,975. 


Ask  about  our  simple  “Pre-Need”  purchase  option. 

Ease  the  burden  of  decisions  that  must  be  made  by 
loved  ones  in  their  time  of  sorrow. 

Call  us  toll-free  to  discuss  this  option  at  1-888-433-6934. 
We  keep  caskets  in  all  styles  for  next-day  delivery. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-888-433-6934 
and  we  will  respond  overnight. 


When  you  call,  you  will  receive  a hand-carved  wooden  cross  that  our 
brothers  have  prayerfully  made  for  you  by  their  own  hands  along  with 
the  information  you  request  about  our  work. 


TRAPPIST  CASKETS® 

New  Melleray  Abbey  • 6632  Melleray  Circle  • Peosta,  IA  52068 
888-433-6934  • www.trappistcaskets.com 


were  building  new  homes  or  working  in  social  services.  Each 
day  the  children  are  bathed,  since  many  homes  (single-room 
shacks)  in  the  barrio  are  still  without  running  water.  They  are 
fed  nutritious  meals  with  food  often  made  at  one  of  the  work- 
er cooperatives  (the  Pavia  co-op,  for  example,  makes  bread). 

The  little  girls  receive  free  health  services  at  a new  build- 
ing offering  dental  and  ophthalmologic  services;  family  doc- 
tors are  nearby.  These  medical  services  are  called  “Misio 
Barrio  Adentro”  (“Mission  Inside  the  Neighborhood”).  They 
represent  a major  improvement  in  the  local  residents’  quality 
of  life.  The  medical  missions  are  staffed  largely  by  Cuban 
doctors  and  their  Venezuelan  assistants.  We  were  told  that 
some  15,000  Cuban  doctors  and  other  medical  professionals 
work  in  Venezuela,  because  the  government  exchanges  its  oil 
for  these  services.  The  Cubans  tend  to  serve  the  poorest 
areas,  where  most  people  had  never  seen  a doctor  or  a clinic. 
The  medical  teams  train  local  young  people  so  that  they  can 
become  doctors  and  other  medical  professionals  in  their  own 
right.  They  also  practice  preventive  medicine,  visiting  schools 
and  homes  to  care  for  the  lame,  the  elderly  and  newborns. 

Cooperative  Ventures 

In  Barquisimeto  the  major  co-op  is  the  bread  factory,  which 
sells  its  bread  and  a variety  of  other  baked  goods  at  the  co- 
op store  and  also  to  other  barrios.  We  visited  co-ops  that 
made  pasta,  yogurt,  organically  grown  farm  products,  cloth- 
ing and  shoes;  and  we  visited  a brand  new  Internet  cafe.  The 
cooperatives  are  worker-owned. 

The  workers  themselves  determine  the  working  condi- 
tions— salaries,  profit-sharing  and  child  care  needs — of  each 
cooperative.  The  local  co-ops  are  linked  to  city  and  state 
cooperatives;  and,  although  there  is  some  state  regulation, 
each  is  essentially  self-sustaining  in  accord  with  the  consti- 
tutional principle  of  decentralization.  Many  are  owned  and 
staffed  by  women.  We  met  some  local  men  who  expressed 
surprise  that  women  could  function  in  the  business  world; 
others  were  thrilled  to  see  their  wives  and  daughters  becom- 
ing liberated  through  the  co-op  system. 

The  health  care  and  economic  cooperatives  are  con- 
nected to  over  a dozen  other  new  “Bolivarian  missions”  that 
include  education,  housing,  nutrition,  indigenous  rights, 
science  and  land  reform  measures.  These  are  truly  revolu- 
tionizing the  lives  of  poor  Venezuelans.  Should  these  con- 
tinue, the  three  little  girls  I met  in  Barrio  Pavia  will  have 
economic  and  social  opportunities  that  would  shock  past 
generations  of  barrio  dwellers. 

Voices  From  the  Barrio 

The  most  significant  voices  we  heard  were  those  of  the 
worker-owners,  enthusiastic  residents  who  explained  that 
the  first  step  toward  co-op  ownership  began  with  literacy 
classes,  since  many  in  the  barrios  lacked  basic  reading  skills. 
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Then  they  attended  classes  for  several  months  to  learn  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  cooperatives:  management, 
accounting,  product  distribution  and  other  related  con- 
cerns. Finally,  they  secured  interest-free  government 
loans — to  buy  land,  construct  or  renovate  a building,  pay  for 
essential  start-up  costs  (tools  and  basic  machinery,  flour  for 
bread  and  material  for  clothing).  Some  of  the  owners  we 
met  boasted  that  they  had  already  paid  off  their  government 
loans. 

Young  people  and  women  in  particular  explained  how 
their  lives  had  been  revolutionized:  they  now  held  decently 
paid  jobs,  their  families  were  happier,  and  they  were  proud 
to  be  contributing  to  their  community  and  nation. 

Frequently  the  workers  quoted  from  the  1999 
Constitution  of  the  Bolivarian  Republic  of  Venezuela, 
passed  by  popular  referendum.  Before  its  passage,  the 
Constitution  had  been  debated  and  framed  in  part  by  the 
people  themselves.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  in 
the  barrios  say,  “We  wrote  that  article”  or  “That  passage 
came  from  our  barrio!” 

The  Preamble  calls  on  the  “protection  of  God”  and  “the 
historic  example  of  our  liberator  Simon  Bolivar”  to  “estab- 
lish a democratic,  participatory  and  self-reliant,  multiethnic 
and  multicultural  society  in  a just,  federal,  and  decentralized 
state”  that  “guarantees  the  right  to  life,  work,  learning,  edu- 
cation, social  justice  and  equality.” 

The  Venezuelan  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  to 
health  through  a national  public  health  system  “governed 
by  the  principles  of  gratuity,  universality,  completeness,  fair- 
ness, social  integration  and  solidarity.”  The  right  to  form 
cooperatives  is  also  guaranteed.  We  were  surprised  to  find 
quotations  from  the  Constitution  on  the  food  packages  sold 
in  all  the  stores. 

The  extensive  human  rights  agenda  in  Venezuela’s 
Constitution  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  Catholic  social 
teaching.  Indeed,  the  sections  on  “Fundamental  Principles,” 
“Duties,  Human  Rights  and  Guarantees”  and 
“Socioeconomic  System”  are  similar  to  the  newly  released 
Compendium  of  the  Social  Doctrine  of  the  Church.  Many  of  the 
lay  leaders,  religious,  deacons  and  priests  we  met  praised  the 
constitution  and  described  it  as  the  blueprint  for  the  social 
changes  taking  place  in  Venezuela  today. 

Voices  of  Committed  Pastors  and  Sisters 

We  attended  a crowded  Sunday  liturgy  and  heard  a stirring 
sermon  on  the  Gospel  and  social  justice  by  the  Cuban-born 
pastor  of  Resurrection  parish  in  Caricuao,  the  Rev.  Pablo 
Urquiaga.  Father  Urquiaga  provides  a unique  perspective 
on  current  events  in  Venezuela,  having  served  as  a priest  in 
Cuba,  in  Miami  and  now  in  Caracas.  He  noted  that  there  is 
freedom  of  speech,  press  and  worship  in  Venezuela  and  that, 
as  in  Cuba,  there  are  many  social  services  for  the  poor,  espe- 


cially free  medical  care.  He  seemed  pleased  with  this  com- 
bination of  freedom  and  social  justice,  rooted  in  the 
Constitution  as  well  as  church  teaching.  “We  believe  in 
democracy,”  he  said,  but  quickly  added  that  authentic 
democracy  must  be  grown  in  justice. 

We  met  Father  Mario  Grippo  of  the  Little  Brothers  of 
Jesus  at  the  agricultural  cooperative,  Las  Lajitas,  high  above 
Sanare — a lovely  village  in  the  Andes  mountains.  This  co- 
op, founded  30  years  ago  by  the  Little  Brothers,  today 
serves  as  a model  for  government  land  reform  programs.  It 
produces  many  organically  grown  agricultural  products 
(including  the  best  yogurt  I have  ever  tasted).  Father 
Grippo  reminded  us  that  there  is  a long  history  of  indige- 
nous and  missionary-inspired  cooperatives  in  Latin  America 
and  wryly  commented:  “The  people  in  the  mountains  have 
been  at  this  a very  long  time.  We  are  glad  the  government 
discovered  us.” 

The  final  voice  that  stands  out  was  that  of  Sister  Juanita, 
a Medical  Mission  Sister  who  has  served  in  Venezuela  for  50 
years.  She  was  happy  that  the  government  was  finally  doing 
what  missioners  had  tried  to  accomplish.  She  told  me  that 
she  had  seen  many  failed  attempts  to  help  the  people 
through  the  years,  but  believed  these  programs  to  be 
authentic  because  they  were  endogenous — from  within. 
When  I asked  if  she  thought  the  changes  would  last,  she 
said:  “I’ve  never  seen  the  people  so  hopeful.  This  is  the  real 
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thing.  The  revolution  will  last  as  long  as  there  is  no  outside 
interference.” 

A U.S.  Invasion? 

Sister  Juanita’s  mention  of  “outside  interference”  was  a 
reference,  of  course,  to  a possible  invasion  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  a concern  we  heard  everywhere.  We  heard 
it  from  the  people  in  the  barrios  who  appeared  to  know 
much  more  about  U.S.  interference  in  Central  and  South 
America  than  do  many  American  citizens.  We  heard  it 
from  the  lay  leaders,  the  women  religious,  and  the  dea- 
cons and  priests.  We  heard  it  from  hotel  workers  and  peo- 
ple on  the  street.  The  people  are  well  aware  of  the  U.S. 
role  in  the  attempted  coup  against  President  Chavez  and 
the  economic  destabilization  program  of  2002. 

Supporters  of  President  Chavez  and  his  government 
are  deeply  concerned  that  the  United  States  is,  or  will  be, 
funding  opposition  groups  in  order  to  defeat  him  at  the 
polls  or,  if  this  fails,  to  see  that  he  is  overthrown  by  overt 
or  covert  means.  The  presidential  election  on  Dec.  4 will 
be  closely  watched,  and  several  groups  from  other  nations 
plan  to  serve  as  election  observers. 

Primera  Justicia,  an  opposition  group  with  whom  we 
met,  contends  that  the  United  States  will  not  invade  or 
attack  Venezuela  and  that  the  people  are  being  brain- 
washed into  such  thinking  by  the  Chavez  government. 
The  group’s  members  acknowledged  the  success  of  the 
missions  in  the  barrios,  but  called  it  “window  dressing” 
designed  to  further  President  Chavez’s  dictatorial  goals 
and  his  ties  with  Cuba’s  Castro.  They  said  they  would  play 
an  active  role  in  the  forthcoming  presidential  election. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  critics  contend  that  Primera 
Justicia  is  funded  by  the  C.I.A. 

A great  deal  depends,  therefore,  on  what  the  Bush 
administration  actually  does  regarding  the  December 
elections.  If,  as  feared,  the  United  States  interferes,  the 
people  in  the  barrios  told  us  they  will  protest  by  the  mil- 
lions, as  they  did  during  the  attempted  coup  against 
Chavez  in  2002.  Citizen-based  National  Guard  units  are 
being  armed  and  trained  in  case  the  country  is  invaded. 
Young  people  told  us  they  would  fight  to  the  death  for 
their  country  and  their  Constitution. 

What  position  the  American  people  take  in  response 
to  overt  or  covert  attempts  by  the  U.S.  government  to 
overthrow  the  legitimate  government  of  Venezuela  is,  for 
the  people  in  the  barrios,  the  key  question.  They  begged 
us  to  tell  the  American  people  to  leave  them  alone  so  that 
they  can  develop  as  they  see  fit.  They  know  from  person- 
al experience  that  governments  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  They  fervently  pray  that  their  sisters  and  brothers 
in  the  North  will  demand  that  the  U.S.  government  act 
justly  toward  Venezuela. 
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Leaving 

Hunger 

Behind 


BY  DAVID  BECKMANN 


A man  stands  on  an  abandoned  barge  belonging  to  the  state  transportation  company,  ONATRA,  on 
the  Congo  River  in  Kinshasa,  capital  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  on  July  24,  2006. 


COLLETTE  KAYAKEZ  SELLS  DRIED  FISH  in  her 
urban  neighborhood  in  Lubumbashi,  the  sec- 
ond-largest city  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo.  Not  long  ago,  her  business  was  fail- 
ing. It  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  prices  and  sales  if  you  do  not 
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commissioned  as  a missionary-economist  by  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America. 


know  how  to  read  and  write. 

Ms.  Kayakez,  her  husband,  Ibert, 
and  their  children  are  no  strangers  to 
hunger.  Like  the  economy  of  their 
country,  their  family  fortunes  have 
gone  up  and  down.  Despite  its  wealth 
in  minerals  and  other  natural  resources, 
Congo  is  one  of  the  poorest  countries 
in  the  world.  The  country  suffered 
through  colonization,  dictatorship  and 
the  superpower  rivalry  of  the  cold  war. 
An  ongoing  civil  war  has  taken  three 
million  lives.  It  has  also  halted  Congo’s 
mining,  which  cost  Ibert  his  job. 

“In  my  life,  there  have  been  times 
when  food  was  hard  to  come  by,”  she 
said.  “For  10  years  it  was  really,  really 
difficult.  I would  have  to  walk  a long 
way  just  to  find  some  work.  Then  I’d 
get  a little  food  and  bring  it  home  to  my 
children.”  In  poor  countries  like 
Congo,  most  families  spend  the  bulk  of 
their  income  on  food.  That  does  not 
leave  much  for  housing,  health  care, 
school,  transportation  and  other  needs. 
But  Ms.  Kayakez’s  life  has  changed. 
Last  year,  she  joined  Worth,  a development  project  focused 
on  women  that  teaches  basic  literacy,  banking  and  business 
skills.  The  local  group  includes  20  women  dedicated  to  sav- 
ing money  and  building  stronger  businesses  together.  The 
women  run  the  group  themselves  and  contribute  all  finan- 
cial resources.  Worth  provides  training  and  is  run  by  a U.S.- 
based  charity  and  funded  by  the  U.S.  government. 

Since  learning  to  read  and  keep  records  at  Worth,  Ms. 
Kayakez  has  doubled  her  family’s  income.  Her  son  has  been 
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able  to  stay  in  high  school,  and  she  has  used  some  profits  to 
buy  a secondhand  bicycle  for  the  10-mile  trip  to  her  plot  of 
land  outside  the  city.  Now  that  she  does  not  have  a three- 
hour  walk  each  way,  she  can  grow  more  food. 

An  Exodus  From  Poverty 

Ms.  Kayakez’s  family  is  one  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  fam- 
ilies who  have  escaped  from  poverty  and  hunger  over  the 
last  several  decades.  The  prevalence  of  hunger  and  poverty 
has,  in  fact,  declined  in  recent  decades.  When  Bread  for  the 
World  was  founded  in  1974,  one  in  three  people  in  the 
world  was  chronically  hungry.  Now  that  number  has 
dropped  to  one  in  six.  Even  in  some  of  the  low-income 


countries  that  have  not  achieved  economic  growth,  fewer 
children  are  dying  and  more  children  are  in  school. 

In  the  year  2000  the  nations  of  the  world  agreed  that  it 
is  feasible  to  reduce  hunger,  poverty  and  disease  dramatical- 
ly by  2015.  They  adopted  the  Millennium  Development 
Goals — eight  specific  goals,  with  agreed  indicators  for  mea- 
surement of  progress.  The  first  goal  is  to  cut  hunger  and 
extreme  poverty  in  half  by  2015,  with  progress  to  be  evalu- 
ated by  such  data  as  how  many  young  children  are  under- 
weight and  the  proportion  of  people  living  on  less  than  $1 
per  day. 

When  the  Millennium  Goals  were  adopted,  skeptics 
pointed  to  all  the  bad  news  coming  out  of  Africa  and  to  the 
devastation  being  caused  by 
H.I.V./AIDS.  But  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  sub-Saharan  African  countries 
have  held  democratic  elections  since 
2000,  and  many  African  countries  are 
experiencing  economic  growth.  In  this 
decade,  the  worldwide  prevalence  of 
H.I.V.  has  begun  to  level  off,  and  more 
people  with  H.I.V/AIDS  have  access 
to  life-saving  drugs.  This  progress  that 
is  being  made  against  poverty  in  the 
world  is  like  a great  exodus,  an  experi- 
ence of  the  living  God  in  our  time. 
Christians  in  the  United  States  can  be 
part  of  it  by  insisting  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment pursue  aid,  trade  and  diplo- 
matic policies  that  make  it  easier  for 
poor  people  around  the  world  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families. 

Poverty-Focused  Development 
Assistance 

The  most  direct  way  for  the  United 
States  to  support  progress  against 
global  poverty  is  to  increase  funding 
for  poverty-focused  development  assis- 
tance— programs  like  Worth  that  help 
people  escape  from  poverty.  In  2006 
the  United  States  provided  nearly  $20 
billion  in  aid  to  countries  around  the 
world,  but  only  about  $10  billion  of 
this  was  poverty-focused  development 
assistance.  The  remainder  of  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  is  given  mainly  for  political, 
commercial  and  national  security  pur- 
poses. 

Bread  for  the  World’s  list  of  agen- 
cies focused  on  reducing  poverty 
includes:  bilateral  programs,  like  the 
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child  health,  development  assistance  and  disaster  relief 
accounts  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development;  the  President’s  Emergency  Program  for 
AIDS  Relief;  the  Millennium  Challenge  Account;  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  multilateral  initiatives  like  the  Global  Fund  for 
H.I.V./AIDS,  Tuberculosis  and  Malaria;  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development;  and  the  World  Bank’s 
near-grant  program  for  low-income  countries. 

Modest  amounts  of  funding  aimed  at  reducing  poverty 
can  make  a huge  difference — 15  cents  for 
a child’s  polio  vaccination,  $25  for  fees 
and  materials  for  a year  of  elementary 
education  or  $5,000  to  construct  a well 
that  provides  safe  water  for  a village. 

Poverty-focused  development  assistance 
helps  farmers  improve  their  crops  and 
upgrade  family  nutrition.  It  pays  for  the 
oral  rehydration  therapy,  vitamin  A sup- 
plements and  immunization  programs 
that  helped  cut  child  mortality  in  half  between  1960  and 
2000. 

Development  assistance  has  been  strengthened  in  recent 
years  as  policy  makers  have  learned  from  experience  and  as 
the  political  commitment  to  reduce  global  poverty  has 
become  more  serious.  Successful  poverty-reduction  pro- 
grams are  usually  driven  by  local  people.  The  Millennium 


Challenge  Account,  for  example,  picks  low-income  coun- 
tries with  effective,  democratic  governments  and  then  lets 
those  governments  decide  how  the  funding  can  be  most 
helpfully  used.  The  M.C.A.  also  works  to  give  local  com- 
munities, including  poor  people  themselves,  a chance  to 
participate  in  planning  projects. 

Development  projects  should  be  designed  for  sustain- 
ability. That  requires  the  development  of  local  sources  of 
funding  and  training  for  local  people.  Church  and  nonprof- 


it groups  that  administer  a significant  amount  of  U.S.  gov- 
ernment funding  often  focus  on  training  local  people  and 
building  community  skills  and  confidence.  The  most 
important  hallmark  of  effective  assistance  is  clarity  of  pur- 
pose. Much  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  has  multiple  goals.  Often  a 
U.S.  strategic  or  commercial  goal  is  primary,  and  the  pro- 
gram is  also  supposed  to  help  local  people.  It  should  not  be 
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surprising  that  aid  with  mixed  purposes  often  fails  to  help 
poor  people. 

Bread  for  the  World 

As  a Christian  grass-roots  advocacy  group  for  more  than 
30  years,  Bread  for  the  World  has  urged  Congress  and  the 
president  to  make  policy  changes  that  address  the  root 
causes  of  hunger  and  poverty,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  Its  57,000  members  form  an  ecumenical 
tapestry  of  Christians  from  across  the  theological  and 
political  spectrums,  united  in  their  response  to  the  calling 
to  “speak  up  for  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves, 
and  defend  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  needy”  (Prov  31:8- 

9). 

Bread  for  the  World  and  its  church  partners — includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  Catholic 
Relief  Services  and  the  leaders  of  many  orders  of  men  and 
women  religious — have  been  pushing  for  years  to  increase 
U.S.  funding  for  poverty-focused  development  assistance. 
The  jubilee  year  debt  campaign  of  1999-2000  was  a turn- 
ing point.  Who  would  have  guessed  that  help  would  be 
forthcoming  from  Bono  and  other  celebrities  or  from  Bill 
Gates  and  other  philanthropists?  In  fact,  Congress  and  the 
president  have  increased  poverty-focused  development 
assistance  from  $4  billion  in  1999  to  $10  billion  in  2006. 

Bread  for  the  World’s  current  legislative  campaign, 
called  One  Spirit,  One  Will,  Zero  Poverty,  urges  Congress 
and  the  president  to  make  further  increases  in  poverty- 
focused  development  assistance.  Congress  is  currently  on 
track  to  approve  a $1  billion  increase  for  2007,  but 
President  Bush  has  requested  a $2  billion  increase.  So 
grass-roots  pressure  on  Congress  is  needed  right  now  and 
could  have  a big  impact. 

We  are  calling  for  annual  increases  of  $5  billion.  The 
U.N.  Millennium  Project  estimates  that  reaching  the 
Millennium  Development  Goals  depends  in  part  on  an 
additional  $75  billion  a year  in  development  assistance. 
The  U.S.  share  of  that  would  be  about  $25  billion,  so  we 
are  trying  to  get  political  leaders  here  to  raise  their  sights. 

Catholic  Voices 

Pope  Benedict  XVTs  first  encyclical,  God  Is  Love  (Deus 
Caritas  Est),  called  for  participation  in  public  life: 

The  direct  duty  to  work  for  a just  ordering  of  soci- 
ety is  proper  to  the  lay  faithful.  As  citizens  of  the 
State,  they  are  called  to  take  part  in  public  life  in  a 
personal  capacity.  So  they  cannot  relinquish  their 
participation  in  the  many  different  economic,  social, 
legislative,  administrative  and  cultural  areas,  which 
are  intended  to  promote  organically  and  institution- 
ally the  common  good. 


In  a recent  interview  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Archbishop 
Medardo  Mazombwe  of  the  Diocese  of  Lusaka,  Zambia, 
echoed  the  Vatican’s  support  for  improvements  in  public 
policy.  The  archbishop  told  the  Bread  for  the  World  staff: 
“I  think  we  should,  as  much  as  possible,  motivate  dialogue 
with  governments.  This  is  very,  very  important:  to  look  at 
poverty  reduction  as  everybody’s  responsibility.  And  polit- 
ical leaders  should  be  involved  in  this  program.  The  pos- 
sibility is  here  now,  and  if  the  opportunity  is  offered  us,  if 
we  are  serious  about  development  and  liberating  people, 
we  should  be  able  to  persuade  political  leaders  to  come 
forward.” 

Archbishop  Mazombwe  discussed  the  importance  of 
the  Millennium  Development  Goals  and  strategies  to 
overcome  hunger  and  poverty  in  Zambia.  Prior  to  the 
summit  meeting  of  the  G-8  in  Scotland  in  2005, 
Archbishop  Mazombwe,  along  with  Catholic  leaders  from 
India,  Honduras,  Nigeria,  Ethiopia  and  Guatemala,  met 
with  the  president  of  the  European  Commission  and  polit- 
ical leaders  from  Britain  and  Germany.  The  Catholic  lead- 
ers from  the  developing  world  encouraged  European  offi- 
cials to  cancel  the  unsustainable  debt  of  poor  countries  like 
Zambia. 

In  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  has  established  the  Catholic  Campaign  Against 
Global  Poverty,  whose  holistic  strategy  is  to  increase 
poverty-focused  development  aid,  reduce  debt  and  reform 
trade  practices.  In  April  2006  the  U.S.C.C.B.  released  a 
position  paper  that  states: 

Fighting  poverty,  hunger  and  disease  by  adequately 
funding  foreign  assistance  is  not  simply  an  optional 
commitment.  This  action  invests  in  solidarity  with 
poor  nations,  creates  the  prosperity  that  improves 
our  own  national  security,  and  promotes  the  human 
dignity  of  the  poorest  in  the  world. 

The  Impact  of  Development  Assistance 

Collette  Kayakez  and  her  family  have  found  a new  measure 
of  that  dignity  thanks  to  Worth.  “I  feel  like  before  I was  in 
the  dark  and  now,  it’s  like  I woke  up,”  said  Ms.  Kayakez  of 
the  transformation  of  her  life  since  joining  the  project.  She 
hopes  that  in  the  future  she  and  her  husband  will  be  able  to 
rent  a tractor  to  till  their  soil.  Another  goal  is  to  buy  a house 
so  that  they  no  longer  have  to  rent.  But  their  highest  prior- 
ity is  to  make  sure  that  their  children  go  to  school. 

God  is  answering  her  prayers  and  those  of  many  other 
mothers  around  the  world  who  struggle  even  to  feed  their 
children,  partly  by  moving  people  of  faith  in  the  United 
States  to  urge  our  government  to  fund  adequately  and 
administer  effectively  poverty-focused  development  assis- 
tance programs.  ^ 
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Of  Other  Things 


Why  is  there  an  irreconcilable 
division  between  two  groups  of 
thoughtful  and  sympathetic  people? 

BY  JOHN  W.  DONOHUE 


ORRIN  hatch,  Utah’s  Repub- 
lican senior  senator,  is  a firm 
opponent  of  abortion.  He  is  also 
a firm  supporter  of  research  on 
embryonic  stem  cells,  even  though  this 
involves  destruction  of  the  embryos.  The 
senator’s  reasons  for  this  latter  position  are 
mainly  two.  He  believes,  as  he  has  said,  that 
life  starts  in  the  womb,  “not  in  a petri  dish,” 
and  he  believes  this  research  on  embryos 
has  promise  of  developing  regenerative 
therapies  for  such  devastating  afflictions  as 
Alzheimer’s  and  Parkinson’s  diseases  and 
for  the  injuries  that  produce  paraplegics. 
On  July  18,  Mr.  Hatch  was  one  of  the  63 
senators  who  voted  for  substantial  increases 
in  federal  funding  for  embryonic  stem  cell 
research. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  George 
W.  Bush  and  the  37  senators  who  voted 
against  that  bill,  along  with  the  members  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 


John  w.  donohue,  s.j.,  is  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  America 


and  millions  of  other  citizens,  are  opposed 
to  enlarging  federal  grants  for  research  on 
embryonic  stem  cells.  They  are  just  as  com- 
passionate as  Senator  Hatch  and  just  as 
hopeful  that  scientific  inquiries  will  find 
cure's  for  crippling  sicknesses.  All  the  same, 
they  oppose  research  even  on  5-  or  6-day- 
old  embryos,  because  it  regularly  destroys 
human  life  in  its  earliest  stages.  On  this 
account,  President  Bush  on  July  19  vetoed 
that  bill,  which  would  have  removed  the 
restrictions  he  imposed  in  2001  when  he 
limited  embryonic  stem  cell  research  to  the 
22  authorized  stem  cell  colonies  already  in 
existence. 

How  does  it  happen  that  on  this  issue 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  division  between 
two  groups  of  thoughtful  and  sympathetic 
people?  No  doubt  the  answer  is  complex, 
but  it  includes  the  difference  between  those 
whose  thinking  is  dominated  by  the  imagi- 
nation and  those  who  think  more  abstract- 
ly. Publicists  for  embryonic  stem  cell 
research  often  point  out  that  the  embryos 
used  for  this  research  are  no  larger  than  the 


dot  at  the  end  of  this  sentence.  Not  only  do 
they  not  look  like  a ferns;  they  cannot  be 
imagined  as  looking  like  anything  at  all  and 
cannot  be  fancied  as  human. 

On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  stem 
cell  research  can  detach  themselves  from 
fancy.  They  know,  as  a wise  scientist  once 
said,  that  if  100  first-rate  biologists  were 
gathered  together,  they  would  all  agree 
that  even  an  eight-cell  embryo  is  living. 
They  might  not  agree  on  the  definition  of 
life,  but  they  would  agree  that  if  this 
embryo  were  to  nest  in  a womb,  it  would 
normally  grow  into  a baby  ready  for  birth. 
Those  who  view  the  question  from  this 
perspective  have  formed  an  intellectual 
judgment  that  science  itself  has  estab- 
lished. They  also  argue  that  research  on 
embryonic  stem  cells  should  not  be  feder- 1 
ally  funded  because  it  offends  the  con- 5 
sciences  of  many  Americans.  I 

President  Bush  made  the  right  deci-£ 
sion  when  he  vetoed  the  stem  cell  bill.  ^ 
Nevertheless,  as  Representative  Mike  £ 
Pence,  Republican  of  Indiana,  remarked  at“ 
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To-Do  List  for  My  37th 
Wedding  Anniversary 

1 Make  husband’s  breakfast 

I 

I Tell  him  my  name 

| Encourage  use  of  toilet 

| Help  with  shower 

1 Assist  with  dressing 

Look  over  dirty  clothes 

wash  what  I can,  throw  out  rest 
1 Make  shopping  list: 

waterproof  pads  for  bed 
protective  undergarments 
more  briefs  & t-shirts 
| Feed  husband  lunch 

| Tell  him  my  name 

| Go  shopping — come  home  quickly 

| Change  bed  linens 

wash  what  I can,  throw  out  rest 
Answer  husband’s  questions  about  bed  pads 
I Answer  them  again 

1 Answer  them  again 

Write  note  of  explanation 
Explain  the  note 
Revise  the  note 

Excuse  myself  (use  of  bathroom 

is  not  considered  hiding) 

Keep  husband  awake  until  after  supper 
Cook  something  soft 
Serve  husband  dinner 
Say  goodnight 
1 Join  Wolfy  on  sofa 

Let  him  tell  me  what  all  dogs  know. 

Susan  Luckstone  Jaffer 

SUSAN  LUCKSTONE  JAFFER  has  worked  as  a journalist  and  editor 
and  has  poetry  published  in  Yankee,  Lyric  and  Light,  among  other 
journals.  Recently  widowed,  she  lives  in  rural  Pennsylvania  with 
Wolfy  and  other  animal  companions.  This  poem  is  one  of  three 
runners-up  in  the  2006  Foley  Poetry  Contest. 


the  signing  of  the  veto,  he  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  embryonic  stem  cell  research  are 
losing  the  argument  with  the  American 
people.  Where  does  that  argument  stand 
today?  At  this  point  in  history,  a few  con- 
clusions are  reasonably  certain. 

By  now,  the  question  of  funds  for 
embryonic  stem  cell  research  is  practical- 
ly moot.  This  research  is  already  amply 
supported  by  such  private  sources  as  uni- 
versity institutes  and  biotechnology  com- 
panies, along  with  monies  from  some 
states.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  so 
far  none  of  this  research  has  produced 
those  miraculous  therapies  that  have  been 
predicted.  Speaking  of  these  promises, 
the  best  that  Douglas  A.  Melton,  director 
of  the  Harvard  Stem  Cell  Institute  could 
say  not  long  ago  was,  “We  haven’t 
learned  anything  that  makes  us  think  this 
won’t  work.” 

It  is  known,  however,  that  research  on 
adult  stem  cells  has  produced  some  thera- 
peutic experiments  that  do  work.  For 
instance,  the  Sept.  21  issue  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  reported  a 
study  that  found  that  adult  stem  cells 
from  patients’  own  bone  marrow  had 
improved  those  patients’  cardiac  function 
after  a heart  attack.  Research  on  these 
adult  stem  cells  is  morally  unobjection- 
able, because  they  are  derived  without 
harm  to  the  donor.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  currently  supports 
this  adult  stem  cell  research  and  take  the 
position  that  government  funding  for  it 
should  be  substantially  increased. 

The  success  of  work  with  adult  stem 
cells  will  not,  however,  satisfy  those  who 
think  no  boundaries  should  be  imposed  on 
scientists  and  their  research.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Robert  George,  a professor 
of  jurisprudence  at  Princeton  University, 
who  is  also  a member  of  the  President’s 
Council  on  Bioethics.  On  the  July  17 
broadcast  of  the  “NewsHour  With  Jim 
Lehrer,”  Mr.  George  called  the  Senate 
debate  about  stem  cells  a sideshow.  The 
real  debate  now,  he  said,  is  about  the  next 
step  in  embryonic  stem  cell  research — a 
debate  about  the  creation  of  cloned 
human  embryos  that  are  a match  for  a par- 
ticular patient  and  will  be  destroyed  once 
their  stem  cells  have  been  harvested  for 
regenerative  medicine.  A law  that  banned 
federal  funding  for  this  “fetal  farming” 
would  clearly  represent  a choice  of  life 
over  death.  ® 
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Faith  in  Focus 


what’s  the  worst  it  could  be? 

“Perhaps  an  indication  of  H.I.V.  or 
cancer,”  he  said.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  dislocation. 

His  hand  on  my  throat  brought  me 
back  to  the  moment.  “Your  doctor  should 
see  you  very  soon.  It  could  always  be 
something  minor  or  just  a fluke.” 

This  was  the  pass  I needed  to  get  into 
my  primary  care  physician’s  office  a few 
days  later.  This  session  was  a carbon  copy 
of  the  first,  but  the  doctor  would  not  spec- 
ulate on  what  the  problem  might  be.  I was 
referred  to  specialists  at  Brigham  and 
Women’s  Hospital  in  Boston  for  a needle 
biopsy. 

Two  doctors  saw  me.  Sticking  needles 
into  the  swollen  lumps,  they  drew  many 
blood  samples.  It  was  a bizarre  sensation, 
having  to  donate  blood — from  my  neck — 
seven  or  eight  times.  They  wanted  to  look 
at  the  slides  while  I was  there,  before  send- 
ing them  on  to  the  lab.  They  had  me  pass 
the  time  by  posing  for  a series  of  X-rays  to 
scan  for  various  diseases. 

A half  horn  later,  they  came  back 
expressionless,  and  we  all  sat  down  togeth- 
er. One  spoke:  “We  think  we  see 
Hodgkins  cells.  We’re  going  to  send  the 
slides  on  for  further  analysis.” 

Hodgkins?  Who  was  Hodgkins,  and? 
what  was  his  or  her  condition?  It  is  a can-  g 
cer  of  the  blood,  they  informed  me.  This  £ 
was  their  first  take  on  the  samples,  and< 
there  would  likely  be  further  tests,  fe 
Martina  was  called  in,  and  when  they  told  “ 
her,  she  gripped  my  hand.  They  immedi-  < 


The  Best  and 
the  Worst 


Facing  cancer 
as  a spiritual  exercise 


my  neck,  just  under  my  jawbone. 

My  overbooked  H.M.O.  doctor  could 
not  squeeze  me  in  quickly,  so  I saw  a nurse 
practitioner  a few  days  later.  He  felt  the 
swollen  areas,  pushed  and  prodded, 
checked  the  rest  of  my  body,  and  asked  me 
a series  of  questions  about  my  sexual  his- 
tory. I answered  with  the  sobriety  of  a 
confession  I would  have  entrusted  to  few 
priests,  and  then  I asked  why.  More  tests 
need  to  be  done,  he  said,  and  the  lump  on 
the  collarbone  is  particularly  worrisome.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  he  was  being  indirect  or 
I was  being  ovemervous,  so  I pressed  him: 


IN  EARLY  JANUARY  OF  2003,  I was 
at  dinner  with  Martina,  who  is  now 
my  wife,  when  I noticed  a lump  on 
the  right  side  of  my  collarbone.  It 
felt  tough  and  nodular,  but  there  was  no 
pain.  Martina  and  I tried  to  have  a nor- 
mal dinner,  but  concern  got  the  best  of 
us,  and  we  dropped  the  rest  of  our 
evening  plans  to  go  home  and  call  the 
doctor.  During  the  drive  home,  I discov- 
ered another  lump  on  the  right  side  of 


tom  beaudoin  teaches  theology  at  Santa 
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ately  said  that  Hodgkins  disease  is  often 
survivable  if  detected  early,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  “best  cancers”  to  have.  When  the  doc- 
tors left,  Martina  and  I held  each  other  in 
the  silence  of  an  enormity  we  found  hard 
to  name. 

She  could  name  it  better  than  I could, 
however,  because  her  brother-in-law  died 
from  lymphoma  several  years  ago.  As  I 
changed  into  my  street  clothes,  she  con- 
ferred with  a friend  who  was  a resident  in 
the  laboratory.  The  next  day  he  called  to 
say  that  after  studying  the  slides,  it  looked 
to  him  like  Hodgkins,  and  he  gave  us 
advice  and  encouragement.  Martina  cried 
while  talking  to  him,  and  in  the  slowly 
growing  publicness  of  my  disease,  I began 
to  feel  its  reality.  The  next  day  my  doctor 
called  to  say  that  the  laboratory  had  decid- 
ed on  a preliminary  diagnosis  of 
Hodgkins;  I should  come  in  and  discuss  it 
with  him. 

i was  alone  in  my  apartment  when  that  call 
came.  I thanked  him,  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment, and  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  wept, 
raging  at  this  kidnaping  of  my  life,  this 
free  fall.  Then  I called  Martina.  She  was 
steadfast,  talking  about  how  survivable 
Hodgkins  is  and  how  much  she  loved  me. 
We  were  going  to  be  scared  together. 
Then  I called  my  parents  and  a few  close 
friends,  mostly  Jesuits,  the  tumult  within 
me  reducing  me  to  tears  with  each  call. 
Their  tenderness  was  like  oxygen.  I was  in 
a state  of  suspended  animation.  There  was 
no  time  to  learn  my  new  identity.  Already 
I was  relating  to  the  world  as  a man  with 
cancer,  and  like  the  aftermath  of  the  sud- 
den Midwestern  twisters  with  which  I 
grew  up,  you  cannot  outrun  the  storm. 
You  can  only  accept  what  will  be  over- 
turned. 

For  many  weeks,  Martina  and  I 
prayed,  consulted  and  searched  the 
Internet  for  “Hodgkins”  until  we  had 
thoroughly  confused  and  frightened  our- 
selves, and  waited  for  the  next  big  step — 
surgery  and  a thorough  biopsy,  a real 
chunk  of  my  flesh  for  the  doctors  to  ana- 
lyze. I would  conclude  those  nights  sitting 
cross-legged  in  front  of  my  home  altar,  in 
renewed  disbelief,  with  no  words  for  God 
except  occasional  cloudbursts  of  tears  that 
left  me  hunched  over  and  fists  clenched, 
demanding  life.  The  only  prayer  I could 
formulate  was  to  accept  what  must  be 
accepted.  This  was  the  only  way  I could 


allow  for  and  hope  beyond  the  reality  of 
the  cancer,  to  refer  it  raw  to  God. 

By  the  time  of  the  surgery  a few  weeks 
later,  I was  just  beginning  to  consent  to 
the  new  reality,  even  as  I had  adopted  the 
swaggering  phrase  of  a friend,  that  I could 
“beat  this  cancer.”  I was  buoyed  by  a col- 
league who  told  me  that  his  sister  was  a 
survivor  and  just  had  a “cancer, 
schmancer”  party.  Still,  I met  with  an 
oncologist  who  briefed  me  on  treatment, 
possibly  to  begin  a few  weeks  after 
surgery. 

Then  my  dislocation  got  dislocated.  A 
few  days  before  surgery,  the  swollen  node 
on  my  collarbone  suddenly  diminished. 
This  was  inconsistent  with  Hodgkins. 
Then  immediately  after  surgery,  while  I 
was  still  groggy,  the  surgeon  told  me  he 
could  find  no  swollen  nodes  in  my  neck, 
only  inflamed  tissue,  which  he  removed, 
leaving  an  incision  that  is  still  visible  and  a 
little  Frankensteinish. 

My  doctor  called  to  tell  me  that  no 
Hodgkins  was  found  in  the  biopsy,  only 
an  unusual  fungus.  Another  specialist 
decided  that  it  was  a soil  fungus,  caused 
by  an  abrasion.  Given  the  scope  of  this 
reversal,  I decided  to  arrange  a second 
opinion.  This  is  no  easy  task  if  you  are  on 
managed  care.  It  also  has  clearly  elitist 
contours.  (I  was  able  to  get  the  process 
going  only  because  a relative  knew  some- 
one at  Harvard  Medical  School  who  was 
connected  to  a cancer  hospital.)  Even 
after  fining  up  the  doctors  who  would  re- 
evaluate my  entire  process  of  care,  I still 
had  to  fight  my  insurance  company  to 
cover  it.  In  the  end,  it  took  four  months 
to  get  all  my  slides  and  files  sent.  By 
October  2003,  however,  my  second  opin- 
ion team  judged  that  I indeed  had  con- 
tracted a fungus,  perhaps  from  an  animal 
scratch,  and  not  Hodgkins.  Life  kept 
going:  I was  married  and  was  granted  a 
year’s  deferment  from  a new  teaching 
position  at  Santa  Clara  University. 

But  what  really  happened?  How  did 
no  fewer  than  five  doctors,  including 
experts,  see  cancer  in  me  and  then  not  see 
it?  And  if  I did  not  have  cancer  after  all, 
had  anything  changed? 

only  now  can  i begin  to  answer  that, 
and  in  only  a preliminary  way.  The 
reordered  relation  to  myself  and  others  for 
a few  intense  months  changed  me,  and  I 
am  beginning  to  see  how.  The  ordeal  both 


tested  and  melded  Martina  and  me,  calling 
up  a decisiveness  from  each  of  us  about 
our  relationship,  initiating  us  into  an 
appreciation  for  our  fragility  and  into  a 
tenacious  commitment.  And  having  begun 
a surrender  to  God  of  my  memory  and 
will — that  is,  the  plan  I had  for  my  fife — I 
could  not  suddenly  grab  it  all  back  One 
consoling  insight  was  that  because  I had 
already  made  a decisive  difference  in  the 
fives  of  some  of  my  students,  I did  not 
need  to  be  concerned  with  a shortened 
career.  In  prayer  I had  found  that  repre- 
senting God  to  one  other  person  was 
already  enough  work  for  a lifetime  and 
consolation  for  all  that  might  never  be 
achieved. 

MY  AMBITION  HAS  ALSO  BEEN  ALTERED. 

While  I am  as  passionate  and  tempted 
to  overwork  as  ever,  the  invitation  to 
consent  to  die  at  a young  age — which,  if 
it  did  not  come  from  God,  could  still  be 
answered  toward  God — brings  me  now 
a certain  spiritual  indifference.  My 
work  is  most  my  own  when  it  respects 
and  elaborates  the  fragility  and  tenacity 
of  people’s  everyday  fives. 

I do  not  think  I can  now  make 
myself  need  to  make  anything  of  myself. 
Dealing  with  fife  as  it  presents  itself, 
day  to  day,  offers  the  only  hope  of  mak- 
ing every  day  a spiritual  exercise.  And  it 
must  be  done  without  arrogating  any 
personal  right  to  security  or  to  having 
things  make  sense.  It  was  only  after  the 
cancer  threat  that  I began  to  understand 
the  statement  made  by  Bill  Murray’s 
character  in  the  film  version  of 
Maugham’s  Razor's  Edge-.  “There  is  no 
payoff.”  One  cannot  attempt  to  five  well 
while  presuming  there  are  rewards  for 
good  living.  And  while  God  does  not 
send  apocalypses,  they  can  still  be 
referred  to  God.  One  can  hope  to  con- 
sent to  God  even  if  God  did  not  pose 
the  request. 

I have  now  had  a diagnosis  no  one 
wants,  and  a diagnosis  everyone  wants. 
Trying  to  make  of  this  ordeal  a spiritual 
exercise  has  meant  accepting  the 
strangeness  of  my  health  as  a sign  from 
the  incomprehensibly  strange  God  in 
whom  my  thriving  is  placed,  and  to  whom 
I can  refer  this  now  guilty,  now  gladsome 
gift  of  cancer  avoided.  For  now  I am  not  a 
man  who  has  cancer,  but  one  who 
thought  he  had  it — with  God.  RN 
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God’s  Lonely  Men 


BY  RICHARD  A.  BLAKE 


The  departed  is  a puzzling 
name  for  Martin  Scorsese’s 
remake  of  the  Hong  Kong 
crime  action  movie  “Infernal 
Affairs”  (Lau  and  Mak,  2002).  The  term 
generally  refers  to  dead  people.  As  the  film 
progresses  through  its  two-and-a-half- 
hour  tour  of  the  mean  streets  of  working- 
class  Boston,  the  bodies  pile  up,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  Scorsese’s  world,  the 
characters  have  died  long  before  the 
action  starts.  They  merely  play  out 
their  own  blood-soaked  last  rites  until 
finally  they  rest  beneath  the  ground, 
where  they  belong. 

For  Scorsese,  being  without  a 
family  or  community  represents  the 
crudest  kind  of  death.  Remember 
Travis  Bickel  (Robert  DeNiro)  in 
“Taxi  Driver”  (1976)?  He  cruised 
through  Manhattan  every  night 
encased  in  his  glass  and  steel  cocoon, 
unable  to  relate  to  anyone  or  any- 
thing, until  he  provokes  a suicidal  gun 
battle  with  his  perceived  enemies. 
When  real  bullets  fail  to  kill  him,  he 
puts  his  finger  to  his  temple  and  pulls 
an  imaginary  trigger  to  complete  the 
work  his  adversaries  failed  to  accom- 
plish for  him.  In  his  journal,  Travis 
refers  to  himself  as  “God’s  lonely 
man.”  He  might  just  as  well  be  called 
God’s  dead  man;  he  was  spiritually  dead 
before  he  ever  started  driving  his  cab. 

Billy  Costigan  (Leonardo  DiCaprio) 
and  Colin  Sullivan  (Matt  Damon)  join 
Travis  as  blood  brothers  in  a fraternity  of 
death.  They  are  condemned  by  growing 
up  in  a gang-ridden  Irish  neighborhood  in 
South  Boston.  In  this  world  calling  some- 
one a “homo” — as  these  characters  do 
with  relentless  frequency — inevitably 
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leads  to  fists  or  worse.  They  want  to  get 
somewhere,  but  the  only  two  paths  to  suc- 
cess for  boys  like  them  are  the  mob  and 
the  police.  (The  third  option  is  the  semi- 
nary, but  Billy  and  Colin  seem  a bit  too 
wild  for  that.  Besides,  the  script  by 
William  Monahan  makes  a pointed  refer- 
ence to  the  sex-abuse  scandals.  The  third 


option  never  had  a chance.)  Given  the 
choice  between  crime  and  the  law,  they  try 
to  have  both.  They  enter  into  a spiral  of 
betrayal  and  deception,  not  only  of  every- 
one around  them  but,  more  important,  of 
themselves.  They  talk  a lot  about  loyalty 
to  the  force  or  the  mob,  but  both  men  are 
out  for  themselves.  To  survive,  they  have 
to  be.  Yes,  despite  the  breathless  action 
and  horrific  violence,  this  is  a film  of  char- 
acters, of  personal  disintegration  that  leads 
inexorably  toward  tragedy. 

The  story  begins  with  Frank  Costello 
(Jack  Nicholson),  the  local  boss,  buying 
groceries  and  a comic  book  for  the  young 


Colin.  Frank  runs  this  part  of  town;  he 
buys  his  friends  and  eliminates  his  ene- 
mies. With  his  Satanic  goatee  and  leering 
grin,  he  turns  his  attention  from  the  boy  to 
the  shopkeeper’s  adolescent  daughter,  and 
the  father  can’t  do  a thing  to  protect  her. 
Colin  looks  on  in  admiration.  Years  later, 
when  he  graduates  from  the  state  police 
academy,  he  immediately  receives  an 
appointment  as  a detective  with  the  orga- 
nized crime  unit.  Frank  has  used  his  polit- 
ical connections  to  arrange  for  his  protege 
to  serve  as  his  personal  mole  within  the 
department.  Through  Colin,  he  learns  of 
raids  and  stings  before  they  go  down,  and 
continues  his  operations  without  outside 
interference.  For  his  part,  Colin  tries  to 


balance  his  need  for  career  advancement 
with  his  commitment  to  Costello.  It  takes 
time  for  him  to  realize  that  he  can’t  have 
both. 

Billy  Costigan  enters  the  academy  in 
the  same  class.  He  comes  from  a troubled 
background  in  Southie.  Despite  his  vio- 
lent temper,  he  is  determined  to  rise  above  g 
his  family  tradition  of  crime  and  make  a 5 
life  for  himself.  With  his  inside  knowledge  “ 
of  the  territory,  he  makes  the  ideal  candi-  g 
date  to  go  undercover  for  the  organized?, 
crime  unit.  It  works  as  planned.  After  Billy  o 
does  a job  on  two  Italian  mobsters  from  ^ 
Providence  who  move  into  the  territory,  ° 
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Costello  sees  this  young  hothead  as  a 
welcome  new  muscle  for  his  operations. 
Billy  adapts  to  his  role,  despising 
Costello,  the  police  and  himself  more 
intensely  with  each  new  crime  and 
betrayal.  He  wants  out,  but  neither 
Costello  nor  the  state  police  will  let  that 
happen. 

Colin  leads  a charmed  life,  while  Billy 
leads  the  loser’s.  With  his  well-tailored 
suit  and  political  connections,  Colin 
breezes  through  his  interview  with  the 
organized  crime  unit  as  though  he  were 
visiting  royalty,  as  in  fact  he  is  in  this 
kingdom  of  corruption.  He  is  escorted  to 
his  private  office  at  headquarters  and 
immediately  takes  a spacious  apartment 
with  its  splendid  view  of  Beacon  Hill  and 
the  gilded  dome  of  the  state  capitol 
building.  In  contrast,  during  his  inter- 
view Billy  squirms  as  the  detectives 
dredge  up  his  family’s  criminal  connec- 
tions and  shout  obscenities  at  him  as 
though  he  were  a street  punk,  as  in  fact 
he  is.  He  has  no  alternative  but  to  take  it 
and  do  as  they  say.  He  returns  to  the 
streets  and  submerges  into  the  world  he 
was  trying  to  escape.  Neither  man  is 
comfortable  where  he  is,  and  both  know 
they  are  impersonating  other  people. 

Even  though  both  are  supposedly 
working  to  break  Costello’s  hold  on  a 
part  of  the  city,  neither  man  knows  the 
other  exists.  Their  worlds  intersect  only 
through  Madolyn  (Vera  Farmiga),  a 
police  psychologist.  After  his  arranged 


“dismissal”  from  the  police  academy, 
Billy  has  to  see  her  about  his  temper. 
The  interview  turns  into  an  argument, 
but  Billy  still  manages  to  charm  a pre- 
scription for  Valium  out  of  her.  Colin 
has  even  better  luck.  A flirtation  in  an 
elevator  leads  to  dinner  and  eventually  to 
her  moving  in  to  his  luxury  apartment. 
She  is  attracted  to  both  men,  but  without 
any  indication  of  the  double  life  each 
leads. 

Scorsese  refuses  to  pass  judgment  on 
any  of  his  criminals.  Their  actions  carry 
their  own  indictments.  Better  than  any- 
one else  now  directing,  Scorsese  lets  his 
audience  relate  to  the  characters  as 
human  beings  caught  in  horrible,  self- 
destructive webs  of  their  own  spinning. 
He  allows  us  to  ache  with  pity  for  odious 
sociopaths  like  Travis  Bickel  or  Jake 
LaMotta  from  “Raging  Bull”  (1980). 
They  are  terribly  unhappy  people  who 
have  no  one  to  help  them  because  they 
have  systematically  cut  human  relation- 
ships out  of  their  lives.  What  could  be 
more  terrible  for  anyone,  even  a treach- 
erous, lowlife  criminal? 

Great  acting  makes  these  conflicted 
people  convincing,  and  Scorsese  gets 
great  performances  in  “The  Departed.” 
At  the  center  is  Leonardo  DiCaprio,  who 
makes  the  complex,  street-smart  Billy 
vulnerable  and  to  a certain  extent  sympa- 
thetic. Even  with  his  boyish  good  looks, 
DiCaprio  looks  tired  well  beyond  his 
years.  He  makes  his  fleeting  interlude 


with  Madolyn  seem  believable.  We  hate 
what  he  has  become  as  much  as  he  does. 
Matt  Damon  presents  the  smooth  surface 
of  any  well-tailored,  upwardly  mobile 
young  professional.  At  times  he  seems  to 
believe  in  his  new  identity  and  has  to 
remind  himself  that  he  is  a criminal 
rather  than  an  investment  broker  buying 
drinks  for  his  friends  at  the  Ritz  Carlton 
bar.  Vera  Farmiga’s  Madolyn  wants  what 
she  wants,  but  for  all  her  psychology,  she 
cannot  even  imagine  the  duplicity  of  the 
men  in  her  life.  She  talks  tough,  but  from 
the  outset  we  know  she  is  fragile  and  that 
she  is  headed  for  a fall  she  may  not  be 
able  to  survive.  Mark  Wahlberg  and  Alec 
Baldwin  are  higher  ranking  officers,  but 
as  they  spew  a constant  patter  of  obscen- 
ity, we  wonder  if  their  street  tactics  don’t 
make  them  little  better  than  the  criminals 
they  pursue  and  sometimes  collaborate 
with. 

Jack  Nicholson,  however,  nearly 
wrecks  the  film.  He  sinks  into  his  charac- 
teristic drawl,  rolls  his  eyes,  grins  and 
curls  his  lips  as  though  he  were  still  play- 
ing the  devil  in  “Witches  of  Eastwick” 
(1987)  or  the  maniac  in  “The  Shining” 
(1980).  In  fact,  he  is  not  playing  Frank 
Costello,  Boston  mobster,  but  rather  Jack 
Nicholson,  Hollywood  movie  star.  He  is 
patently  miscast.  Scorsese  has  a track 
record  of  films  that  critics  love  and  audi- 
ences shun.  The  producers  at  Warner 
Bros,  probably  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
have  a bankable  star  on  the  marquee,  but 
once  they  landed  him,  not  even  Scorsese 
could  control  him.  Fortunately,  he  slips 
from  center  stage  into  the  background 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative  and 
lets  Damon  and  DiCaprio  make  the  film 
a first-rate  thriller. 

William  Monahan’s  script  captures 
the  Irish  gift  for  wordplay,  even  if  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wit  oscillates  between  the 
scabrous  and  the  scatological.  Cops  and 
mobsters  alike  take  their  language  from 
the  street,  not  the  sacristy.  Scorsese  has 
united  his  favorite  team  of  cinematogra- 
pher Michael  Ballhaus  and  editor  Thelma 
Schoonmaker.  Despite  the  sordid  materi- 
al, the  film  is  beautiful  to  watch,  and  even 
at  its  considerable  length,  it  moves  along 
crisply. 

“The  Departed”  is  one  step  away  from 
being  a masterpiece  to  rank  with 
Scorsese’s  finest  efforts,  and  that  step  is 
Jack  Nicholson.  ES 
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Resting  Places 

Unknown  Soldiers 

The  Story  of  the  Missing  of  the 
First  World  War 

By  Neil  Hanson 
Knopf.  496p  $28.95 
ISBN  0307263703 

In  1969  the  Apollo  astronaut  Edwin 
Aldrin  described  the  “magnificent  desola- 
tion” of  the  moon.  As  the  United  States 
reflects  on  its  lengthening  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  this  Veterans  Day,  the  issue 
of  how  most  appropriately  to  honor  sol- 
diers who  have  died  in  battle  is  elevated 
profoundly  through  the  “magnificent  des- 
olation” that  is  Neil  Hanson’s  narrative  of 
soldierly  burial  in  World  War  I.  Unknown 
Soldiers  is  a book  very  much  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  famous  funeral  reading  from 
Wis  3:1-9,  which  describes  the  “affliction” 
and  “utter  destruction”  of  the  battle 
deaths  but  also  shows  how  the  funeral  rites 
developed  during  that  war  strengthened 
the  convictions  of  survivors  that  “the  souls 
of  the  just  are  in  the  hands  of  God.” 

The  British  historian  and  writer  Neil 
Hanson  observes  that  bereavement  during 
World  War  I was  particularly  painful 
because  of  contradictory  results  of  modem 
technology.  At  a time  when  medical 
advances  had  made  it  reasonably  likely 
that  parents  in  industrialized  countries 
might  hope  never  to  see  the  natural  deaths 
of  .their  children,  modern  weaponry 
blazed  forth  its  capacity  for  efficient  mass 
slaughter.  Aware  of  the  contradiction, 
governments  sought  to  provide  meaning- 
ful tribute  to  the  war  dead  in  ways  that 
would  soften  awareness  of  the  volume  of 
casualties. 

The  United  States  encouraged 
women  to  abandon  heavy  Victorian 
mourning  dress  for  the  alternative  of 
wearing  a gold  star  on  a black  armband. 
British  dominions  built  cenotaphs,  empty 
monuments  that  symbolized  the  many 
whose  bodies  would  not  return  home.  A 
British  chaplain,  however,  David  Railton, 
invented  the  most  popular  tribute  when 
he  proposed  designating  the  body  of  one 
representative  unknown  soldier  for  a sym- 
bolic burial  at  home.  This  practice,  copied 
by  several  belligerent  nations,  provided 


focal  points  of  mourning  for  the  mass  of 
bereaved  families. 

Hanson  first  presents  the  specific  sto- 
ries of  three  fallen  soldiers  of  the  war — 
Paid  Hub  of  Germany,  Alec  Reader  of 
Britain  and  George  Seibold  of  the  United 
States.  All  died  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Somme  River  in  France,  but  no  identifi- 
able remains  have  ever  been  found  for  any 
of  them.  He  then  traces  the  invention  of 
the  unknown  soldier  concept  and  provides 
lengthy  accounts  of  the  British  and 
American  funerals  for  their  unknowns. 

The  heartbreaking  first  section  of  the 
book  brings  each  of  the  three  soldiers  to 
fife  through  detailed  examinations  of  both 
their  civilian  fives  and  war  experiences. 
Comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  underlying  issues  of  the  war.  Instead, 
the  emphasis  is  on  how  each  of  these  three 
soldiers  lost  fives  filled  with  hope.  There 
were  at  least  three  million  casualties  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  Hanson  needs  only  three 
such  cases  to  illuminate  the  tragedy  of 
them  all.  Hanson  is  particularly  astute  to 
discuss  Hub  first;  the  reader  quickly  learns 
that  enemy  troops  have  essentially  the 
same  personal  struggles  as  those  of  any 
soldier.  A particularly  valuable  part  of 
Hub’s  story  is  the  account  of  the  little- 
known  effect  of  the  British  blockade  of 
Germany  during  World  War  I on  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  his  family.  Hanson 
should  have  provided  more  discussion  of 
how  the  Hub  family  and  their  nation  con- 
tinued to  grieve  after  Germany  had  lost 
the  war.  How,  for  example,  did  Germany 
respond  to  the  elaborate  funeral  rites  car- 
ried out  in  the  victorious  nations? 

This  book  has  a deeply  reflective  spir- 
itual tone.  Hanson’s  tactic  of  allowing  the 
three  soldiers’  stories  simply  to  unfold  cre- 
ates a hauntingly  beautiful  tale  of  lost 
dreams,  which  led  tme  to  pause  and  reflect 
at  numerous  points  in  the  narrative.  This 
spiritual  aspect  could  be  enhanced  if  the 
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book  had  more  theological  content.  In 
particular,  there  is  no  clarity  concerning 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Hanson  realizes 
that  honoring  the  war  dead  was  linked  to  a 
sense  that  their  countries  would  experi- 
ence national  resurrection  through  the 
sacrifice  of  the  fallen.  Little  is  said,  howev- 
er, about  the  concept  of  personal  resurrec- 
tion for  the  individual  soldier,  other  than  a 
mention  of  the  fact  that  George  Bernard 
Shaw  imagined  but  did  not  write  a satirical 
play  in  which  the  British  unknown,  upon 
rising,  would  prove  to  have  been  German. 

Yet  the  discerning  reader  can  identify 


many  influences  of  resurrection  faith  in 
the  way  the  dead  were  honored.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  individuate  each  set  of 
remains  and  its  grave,  even  when  bodies 
could  not  be  identified.  The  American 
Siebold  family,  in  particular,  yearned  des- 
perately to  know  the  specific  burial  place 
for  their  George.  People  may  not  have 
realized  where  this  emphasis  originated, 
but  surely  it  had  roots  in  the  ancient  scrip- 
tural hope  that  each  individual,  not  just 
the  mass  number  of  dead,  fives  on  in  the 
memory  of  God. 

More  theological  content  would  also 


highlight  an  underappreciated  fact  of  the 
First  World  War,  namely  that  it  was  a sui- 
cidal civil  war  among  essentially  Judeo- 
Christian  nations.  During  the  Second 
World  War  in  Europe  and  the  later  cold 
war  division  of  the  continent,  it  could  be 
said  that  one  side  was  essentially  Judeo- 
Christian  and  the  other  essentially  pagan 
or  atheistic.  This  dynamic  was  the  horrific 
consequence  of  the  First  World  War. 

Hanson’s  narrative  of  Paul  Hub,  a 
German  who  lived  before  the  eras  of 
Nazism  and  Communism,  reminds  us  that 
the  war  destroyed  any  kind  of  Christean 
theological  consensus  about  how  nations 
should  five  together  at  peace.  That  is  one 
casualty  of  the  Great  War  that  can  indeed 
be  identified,  and  which  has  not  yet  fully 
come  to  light.  Thomas  Murphy 
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Imagine  a feast — a “symposium”  really,  in 
the  ancient  Greek  sense  of  the  word — in 
which  the  aim  is  not  merely  to  enjoy  good 
food  and  drink,  but  also  to  share  in 
thoughtful  conversation.  The  guest  of 
honor  (a  distinguished  Christian  thinker) 
is  the  main  course,  but  other  luminaries 
are  present,  occasionally  interjecting  their 
ideas  and  engaging  the  main  speaker  in 
debate.  Perhaps  most  important  is  the 
master  of  ceremonies  (himself  a promi- 
nent Christian  intellectual),  who  skillfully 
directs  the  conversation,  allowing  the 
guest  of  honor  to  speak  for  himself,  but 
always  pushing  him,  gently,  to  clarify  (and 
occasionally  to  correct)  his  opinions. 

If  you  find  this  scenario  attractive, 
then  you  will  surely  enjoy  and  learn  much 
from  this  important  new  book.  The  Way 
That  Leads  There  offers  the  literary  equiv- 
alent of  the  classical  symposium.  The 
guest  of  honor  is  St.  Augustine,  who  is 
sympathetically  (though  not  uncritically) 
interrogated  by  Gilbert  Meilaender,  the 
Duesenberg  Professor  in  Christian  Ethics 
at  Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana.  Also 
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in  attendance  is  a host  of  other  thinkers, 
religious  and  secular,  past  and  present, 
who  enter  into  dialogue  with  Augustine: 
John  Rawls,  Martha  Nussbaum,  Anders 
Nygren,  Richard  Rorty,  Soren 
Kierkegaard,  C.  S.  Lewis,  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  Martin  Luther,  Dante 
Alighieri  and  many  others  (including  Miss 
Manners).  Meilaender  writes  with  clarity 
and  verve,  respectful  of  the  historical  dis- 
tance between  Augustine  and  us,  yet  refus- 
ing to  let  that  distance  separate  us  from 
Augustine’s  wisdom.  He  has  truly  provid- 
ed a rich  banquet. 

The  topics  on  which  Augustine  speaks 
are  familiar  ones,  dear  to  the  bishop’s  own 
heart:  desire  (for  God),  duty  (always  to  tell 
the  truth),  politics,  sex  and  grief  (especial- 
ly for  the  loss  of  loved  ones).  Meilaender 
does  not  suppress  the  tragic  dimension  of 
Augustine’s  thought  or  his  relentless  insis- 
tence on  human  sinfulness.  But  the 
Augustine  who  speaks  in  these  pages  is 
also  humane  and  deeply  sympathetic  to 
human  loss.  In  his  discussion  of  grief  at  the 
death  of  loved  ones,  for  example,  one 
senses  that  Augustine  could  justify  the 
pain  felt  at  human  loss  because  he  had 
experienced  so  much  of  it  himself  (see  City 
of  God  19.8). 

Those  not  familiar  with  Augustine’s 
thought  will  find  here  a reliable  intro- 
duction to  many  of  his  central  themes. 
Meilaender’s  discussion  of  politics,  for 
example,  presents  a balanced  account  of 
Augustine’s  effort  to  “demythologize” 
and  “desacralize”  the  political  order. 
The  person  who  “thinks  with  Augustine” 
will  reject  any  attempt  to  attribute  ulti- 
mate value  to  the  secular  state  or  even  to 
discern  the  providence  of  God  in  human 
history:  “Just  as  we  must  be  largely 
agnostic  about  the  meaning  of  our  own 
life,  so  also  must  we  be  about  the  course 
of  history.” 

At  the  same  time,  Meilaender  insists 
that  an  Augustinian  vision  of  politics 
need  not  ban  religion  completely  from 
public  life:  “Thinking  with  Augustine, 
therefore,  we  might  come  to  endorse  a 
politics  free  of  redemptive  purpose  while 
simultaneously  distinguishing  that  from 
a politics  entirely  neutral  with  respect  to 
competing  visions  of  the  good  life  or 
entirely  deprived  of  religious  reference 
in  public  life.”  Christian  politicians  will 
bring  to  their  office  a clear  sense  of  the 
limits  of  the  political;  that  is,  they  will 


eschew  any  connection  between  the  state 
and  God’s  redemptive  purposes  in  histo- 
ry. Nevertheless,  they  will  bring  to  their 
public  work  “their  vision  of  what  is  good 
and  truly  human,”  a vision  that  has  been 
shaped  by  Christian  convictions. 
Likewise  the  church  can  be  a genuine 
guarantor  of  liberty,  insofar  as  it  checks 
the  pretensions  and  limits  the  claims  of 
all  political  entities. 

On  the  subject  of  sex,  Meilaender 
takes  us  on  a detour  about  food,  in  the 
hope  of  correcting  Augustine — and  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition  that  has  made 
use  of  him — on  the  matter  of  procre- 
ation and  contraceptive  intercourse. 
Augustine’s  understanding  of  eating  and 
sex,  he  argues,  was  too  limited.  By 
restricting  the  purpose  of  eating  to  phys- 
ical nurture  and  the  purpose  of  sex  to 
physical  procreation,  Augustine  failed  to 
acknowledge  that  a distinctively  human 
good  could  be  achieved  by  both:  eating 
with  others  in  a festive  meal  “incarnates 
conversation  and  community”;  sex  with- 
in marriage  “enriches  the  good  of  carnal 
conversation  and  community.” 

Applying  this  to  Roman  Catholic 
teaching  on  the  connection  between  the 
“unitive”  and  “procreative”  goods  of  mar- 
riage, Meilaender  argues:  “To  express 
marital  communion  in  the  sexual  act  while 
using  contraceptives  is  not  unlike  sharing 
in  a festive  meal  when  one  is  not  hungry 
and  eats  little.  Precisely  in  order  to  share 
fully  in  the  good  of  community  on  that 
occasion  one  does  not  do  what  one  does 
on  the  occasion  of  some  other  meals.”  In 
other  words,  both  in  eating  and  in  sex,  it  is 


permissible  (in  Meilaender’s  view)  to  pur- 
sue one  good  (communion)  without  the 
other  (nourishment,  procreation),  since 
neither  good  is  harmed  or  distorted  by  the 
separation. 

Meilaender’s  pages  on  sexual  ethics 
(he  also  tackles  the  problem  of  laborato- 
ry fertilization,  this  time  defending  the 
Catholic  position)  are  among  the  least 
persuasive  in  the  book.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  in  these  matters  the  complexity 
of  the  issues  has  outstripped  the 
resources  provided  by  the  framework  of 
Augustine’s  thought.  But  even  when  one 
disagrees  with  or  remains  unconvinced 
by  Meilaender’s  attempt  to  “think  with 
Augustine,”  one  cannot  help  but  learn 
from  them  both.  And  that  is  nourish- 
ment enough.  David  G.  Hunter 
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If  you  wanted  to  explain  to  a visiting 
Martian  what  the  old  American  WASP 
aristocracy  was  all  about,  you  could  find 
worse  examples  than  Roger  Angell.  First, 
there  is  the  pedigree:  one  ancestor, 
Captain  John  Sheple,  was  captured  as  a 
teenager  by  Abenaki  Indians  in  a raid  on 
Groton,  Mass.,  in  1694.  A prisoner  for 
three  years,  he  later,  a local  historian 
declared,  “held  many  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  both  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
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cal.”  One  of  Angell’s  great-grandfathers, 
James  Shepley,  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1846,  helped  to  write  the  state 
constitution  of  Minnesota,  before  moving 
west  in  the  1870’s  to  California,  where  he 
was  murdered  by  unknown  desperadoes. 
Angell’s  father,  Ernest  (a  1913  graduate  of 
Harvard  Law  School),  was  one  of  the  early 
stalwarts  of  the  A.C.L.U.;  his  mother, 
Katherine,  was  a highly  regarded  New 
Yorker  editor,  who  left  her  husband  for 
the  writer  E.  B.  White. 

Bom  in  1920,  Angell  went  to  Harvard, 
of  course.  Drafted  in  1942,  he  proved  to 
be  mechanically  gifted  and  spent  much  of 
World  War  II  in  Colorado,  instructing 
G.I.’s  how  to  fire  and  fix  the  Browning 
caliber  .50  machine  gun,  M2  and  other 
complicated  weapons.  Angell  became  one 
of  America’s  classic  baseball  writers  as  part 
of  a broader  literary  career  that  began  in 
1944,  with  his  first  contribution  to  The 
New  Yorker,  where  he  worked  for  the 
better  part  of  a lifetime  as  a fiction  editor, 
among  other  things.  A skilled  skipper,  he 
smiles  amiably  at  the  reader  from  the  book 
jacket  photo,  in  his  life  jacket  and  Yankees 
cap,  with  his  pensive  fox  terrier,  Harry, 
somewhere  near  the  coast  of  Brooklin, 
Me.,  a bespectacled,  white-mustached, 
absurdly  hale  85-year-old  veteran,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  new  book, 
Let  Me  Finish,  Angell  speaks  offhandedly 
of  his  “memoir,  if  that’s  what  this  is,”  and 
notes  how  its  disjointed  pieces  came  to 
him  out  of  the  blue,  items  like  his  father’s 
fictional  account  (written  at  age  13  for  a 
children’s  magazine)  of  his  father’s  drown- 
ing when  the  French  liner  La  Bourgogne 
went  down  on  July  4,  1898.  The  result  is  a 
rambling,  rich,  sad  autobiography- 
despite-itself  that  shows  this  Renaissance 
geezer  (his  word)  at  the  top  of  his  game. 

Right  from  the  start,  Angell  admits 
that  “our  stories  about  our  own  fives  are  a 
form  of  fiction,”  a point  he  wastes  no  time 
in  illustrating  with  intricately  detailed, 
often  downright  brilliant  “recollections” 
of  moments  more  than  half  a century  old. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  muted  erot- 
ic tale  of  undergraduate  Angell  and  a 
woman  golf  parmer  scouring  a country 
course  yard  by  yard  for  the  engagement 
ring  that  she,  a total  stranger,  had  impul- 
sively entrusted  to  him  the  day  before. 
Nothing  comes  of  this  brief  encounter 
(Angell  can’t  even  remember  her  name); 
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but  he  arbitrarily  gives  us  this  and  other 
vivid,  semi-random  nuggets,  while  merely 
alluding  to  far  more  crucial  events,  such  as 
the  way  he  wound  up  reproducing  the  key 
tragedy  of  his  parents’  lives,  their  divorce, 
on  his  own. 

That  is  his  prerogative,  naturally;  so 
our  curiosity  about  how  he  shed  his  first 
wife,  Evelyn,  whom  he  describes  with 
admiration,  appreciation  and  mourning, 
how  he  acquired  his  second  wife,  Carol, 
how  he  juggled  his  two  families,  how  he 
raised  his  kids,  etc.,  has  to  go  mostly 
unsatisfied.  But,  come  to  think  of  it,  aren’t 
WASPs  supposed  to  be  cool  and  emotion- 
ally distant?  Angell  acknowledges  his 
mother’s  affective  limits  (a  worrier,  not  a 
hugger),  and  suggests  that  both  his  parents 
were  permanendy  wounded  by  the  prema- 
ture deaths  of  their  same-sex  parent, 
which  seems  in  turn  to  have  been  the  rea- 
son why  Angell  spent  what  sounds  like  a 
long  stretch  in  therapy. 

Still,  although  his  narrative  has  a 
habitually  relaxed  and  mellow  tone — he 
uses  the  word  “suave”  five  times — Angell 
is  no  cold  fish.  He  may  never  break  down 


and  weep,  but  Let  Me  Finish  is  full  of 
quirky,  meticulously  observed  scenes, 
whose  power  to  touch  us  derives  not  least 
of  all  from  the  simple  fact  that  most  or  all 
the  actors  are  now  dead.  There  is  the  time 
when  Ernest  Angell,  after  a few  drinks — 
these  pages  are  redolent  with  booze — 
heading  off  with  some  pals  to  the  Roman 
Revel  masquerade  party  at  the  Century 
Association,  takes  Roger’s  advice  and 
dresses  up  as  Cleopatra  with  his  son’s  five 
four-foot  king  snake,  Humphrey,  as  the 
ultimate  accessory.  Or  the  fateful  instant 
in  1958,  when  Angell’s  dear  friend  Walker 
Field,  driving  up  to  Haverstraw,  N.Y., 
oddly  misses  a turn  in  the  road  and  speeds 
up  onto  a gravel  driveway  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular and  starts  shaking  his  head.  “Now, 
why  did  I do  that?”  (it  was  because  of  a 
malignant  brain  tumor,  which  would  kill 
him  months  later). 

Angell  warmly  recalls  his  friends  and 
associates  at  The  New  Yorker  (William 
Shawn,  Harold  Ross,  Donald  Barthelme, 
Emily  Hahn,  Gardner  Botsford,  et  al.)  and 
doomed,  eccentric  birds  of  passage  like 
Jake  Murray,  author  of  a few  striking  short 


stories,  who  escaped  the  D.T.’s  by  plung- 
ing into  the  Hudson. 

Like  any  good  imaginative  writer, 
Roger  Angell  knows  the  power  of  fists  and 
delights  in  evoking  lost  worlds  with  long, 
deftly  annotated  catalogs  of  their  protago- 
nists, whether  1930’s  movie  stars  or  simi- 
lar-vintage New  York  Giants  and  Yankees 
players.  The  young  fan  knew  basically 
everything  about  them  (he  once  ran  into 
the  retired  Babe  Ruth  on  the  streets  of  the 
Bronx).  And  too,  there  is  the  endless 
stream  of  writers  he  met  or  helped  or 
learned  from  in  a career  now  in  its  seventh 
decade. 

Perhaps  inevitably,  Angell’s  final 
reflections  tend  toward  the  Stoic.  “I’ve 
had  a fife  sheltered  by  privilege  and 
engrossing  work,  and  shot  through  by 
good  luck,  but  I don’t  believe  that  this 
accompanying  trickle  of  rotten  news  [the 
untimely  deaths  of  friends  and  relations]  is 
exactly  rare.”  No,  but  Angell  rehearses 
these  and  other  chronicles  of  love  and  loss 
with  vigor,  style  and,  needless  to  say, 
suavity.  What  a pro.  Peter  Heinegg 
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seeks  a dynamic  Principal  to  serve  in  the 
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Principal  will:  be  a practicing  Catholic;  demon- 
strate commitment  to  the  principles  of  Catholic 
education;  have  strong  communication  and 
leadership  skills.  Candidates  will  hold  a master’s 
degree  in  educational  administration  and  prefer- 
ably have  experience  in  Catholic  secondary 
school  administration.  Salary  will  be  commen- 
surate with  experience  and  is  negotiable.  Visit 
the  school’s  Web  site  at  www.spchs.com. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Holy  Family 
Parish  in  South  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  seeking  a full- 
time Director  of  Youth  Ministry  to  energize  our 
confirmation  formation  and  future  high-school 


youth  program.  Very  active,  dynamic  parish  with 
strong  lay  leadership.  Bachelor’s  degree  in  reli- 
gious studies  or  related  field,  together  with  certi- 
fication, preferred.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  education.  Send  electronic  resume 
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announces  a full-time  position  in  PASTORAL 
COUNSELING.  This  is  a tenure-track  teaching 
appointment  with  administrative  responsibilities 
with  rank  and  salary  based  on  level  of  experience. 

Requirements  include  an  earned  doctorate  in 
pastoral  counseling,  counselor  education,  coun- 
seling or  counseling  psychology  with  an  emphasis 
in  mental  health  counseling  (preferably  from  a 
C.A.C.R.E.P.-accredited  program);  eligibility  for 
licensure  as  a licensed  mental  health  counselor  or 
licensed  professional  clinical  counselor  in  New 
York;  membership  in  or  interest  in  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Pastoral  Counselors; 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  theology,  spirituality 
and  pastoral  ministry;  significant  experience  as  a 
clinical  practitioner;  evidence  of  graduate-level 
teaching  experience;  and  interest  in  the  use  of 
technology  and  online  distance  education. 

Duties  include  teaching  courses  in  the  pas- 
toral counseling  concentrations,  working  collabo- 
ratively  with  faculty  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Religion  and  Religious  Education,  providing 
administrative  oversight  of  field  placement 
practicum  with  internship  students,  advisement  of 
students,  research  and  scholarly  activities,  and 
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tion reflecting  qualifications  and  interests,  cur- 
riculum vitae,  transcripts  of  academic  work,  copies 
of  any  professional  publications  and  at  least  three 
current  letters  of  recommendation  by  Jan.  15, 
2007,  to:  Rev.  Anthony  Ciorra,  Dean,  Graduate 
School  of  Religion  and  Religious  Education, 
Fordham  University,  Keating  Hall  Room  303, 
441  E.  Fordham  Road.,  Bronx,  NY  10458. 
Fordham  is  an  independent  Catholic  University 
in  the  Jesuit  tradition  that  welcomes  applications 
from  men  and  women  of  all  backgrounds. 
Fordham  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  institution. 

NATIVITY  MISSION  CENTER  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  PRINCIPAL  (beginning  summer 
2007).  AJesuit  middle  school,  N.M.C.  provides 
quality  private  education  to  boys  from  low- 
income  families  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
such  an  education.  Year-round  school  with 
extended  day,  summer  program  and  support 
services  for  its  graduates — 90  percent  of  whom 
finish  high  school  and  attend  college.  B.A. 
degree  required,  M.A.  preferred.  Several  years’ 
teaching  experience  required;  previous  success 
in  administration  preferred.  Familiarity  with 
Jesuit  education,  the  Nativity  model  or  other 
successful  small  school  program  would  be  an 
advantage.  Send  brief  resume  by  Nov.  15,  2006, 
to  Vin  DeCola,  S.J.,  (President)  at  204  Forsyth 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10002;  e-mail:  vin@nynativ- 
ity.org;  Web  site:  www.nynativity.org. 

PASTORAL  COORDINATOR.  Vision  Statement, 
Diocese  of  San  Bernardino:  “We,  the  church  of 
San  Bernardino,  are  a community  of  believers  in 
Jesus  the  Christ,  called  to  impact  family,  neighbor- 
hood and  society  with  the  Gospel  so  that  people’s 
lives  are  filled  with  hope.” 

The  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  the  fastest- 
growing  two-county  diocese  in  the  United  States, 
with  over  a million  Catholics,  is  now  accepting 
resumes  for  the  position  of  Ministry  of  Pastoral 
Coordinator. 

The  Pastoral  Coordinator  provides  for  the 
overall  coordination,  administration  and  steward- 
ship of  a parish,  including  the  coordination  of  reli- 
gious formation,  education,  liturgy  and  sacramen- 
tal preparation,  community  development,  social 
justice  and  social  service  requirements. 

Qualifications  include  the  following:  practic- 
ing Catholic  committed  to  Vatican  II  spirituality; 
M.A.  or  equivalent  in  pastoral  studies,  theology  or 
related  field;  ministry-related  experience  in  a 
parish  setting,  including  extensive  staff  develop- 
ment experience;  strong  collaboration  skills  in  a 
fast-paced,  Catholic,  growth-oriented  environ- 
ment, working  especially  with  priests,  deacons, 
other  staff  members  and  parishioners. 

The  qualified  candidate  must  possess  the  gifts 


to  be  an  active,  effective  coordinator  in  a richly 
diverse,  multicultural  population.  Bilingual/biliter- 
ate English/Spanish  preferred.  Please  forward 
resumes  to:  Human  Resources  Director,  Diocese 
of  San  Bernardino,  1201  E.  Highland  Ave.,  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92404;  Fax:  (909)  475-5189;  e- 
mail:  employment@sbdiocese.org. 

PRINCIPAL  SEARCH  in  Napa,  Calif.  Service 
begins  July  1,  2007.  Justin-Siena  High  School, 
a Catholic,  Lasallian,  college  preparatory  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  is  searching  for  an 
experienced,  proven  leader  to  serve  as 
Principal.  For  information  about  qualifications 
and  application,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.justin-siena.org.  Justin-Siena  High 
School,  4026  Maher  Street,  Napa,  CA  94558. 
SACRED  HEART  UNIVERSITY,  in  Fairfield,  Conn., 
is  the  second-largest  Catholic  university  in  New 
England.  U.S.  News  & World  Report  and  the 
Princeton  Review  place  S.H.U.  among  America’s 
best  colleges  in  the  Northeast,  and  Intel  rates  it 
No.  1 1 among  the  nation’s  most  “unwired”  cam- 
puses. Over  5,600  students  are  enrolled  in  its  four 
colleges:  Arts  and  Sciences;  Education  and  Health 
Professions;  University  College;  and  the  newly 
established  John  F.  Welch  College  of  Business, 
committed  to  educating  students  in  the  leadership 
tradition  and  legacy  of  Jack  Welch. 

As  the  Vice  President  for  Mission  and 
Catholic  Identity,  you  will  help  to  promote  and 
integrate  the  Catholic  vision  throughout  Sacred 
Heart  University.  As  a member  of  the  President’s 
cabinet,  you  will  work  closely  with  the  President 
and  other  Vice  Presidents  in  leading  the 
University’s  efforts  to  fulfill  its  mission  as  a com- 
prehensive Catholic  University  led  by  laypersons. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  spiritual-  and 
faith-development  programs  for  members  of  the 
University  community  primarily  through  the 
department  of  Campus  Ministry,  and  will  work 
closely  with  students,  faculty,  administration,  staff 
and  visitors. 

You  will  guide  the  volunteer  community  ser- 
vice efforts  of  the  University,  assuring  their  con- 
sistency with  the  mission  and  educational  purpos- 
es of  the  University.  You  will  also  supervise  the 
Center  for  Mission  Education  and  Reflection,  the 
internationally  recognized  Center  for  Christian- 
Jewish  Understanding,  the  Center  for  Spirituality 
and  Lay  Ministry,  and  the  newly  established 
Cardinal  Tomas  Spidlfk  Center  for  Ecumenical 
Understanding. 

You  must  have  a master’s  degree,  although  a 
doctorate  is  preferred.  In  addition  to  in-depth 
knowledge  of  the  Catholic  tradition,  you  must 
also  have  strong  leadership,  managerial  and  com- 
munication skills.  Experience  in  program  devel- 
opment and  fundraising  is  required. 

Please  apply  online  at  www.sacredheart.edu- 
/jobs.cfim.  We  offer  a comprehensive  and  compet- 
itive benefits  and  compensation  package. 


Ecumenical  in  spirit  and  led  by  the  laity, 
Sacred  Heart  University  is  dedicated  to  excellence 
in  academics  and  to  the  Catholic  intellectual  and 
liberal  arts  traditions.  We  are  looking  for  individ- 
uals who  value  the  University’s  Catholic  identity, 
tradition  and  spirit,  and  support  its  commitment 
to  the  intellectual  and  ethical  development  of  our 
students.  Sacred  Heart  University  is  an  EOE/AA 
employer. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists  and 
preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed 
weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site: 
www.fcaministry.com. 

Spiritual  Direction 

CALLED  TO  THE  MINISTRY  OF  SPIRITUAL  DIREC- 
TION? Spiritual  Direction  graduate  certificate 
offered  at  Washington  Theological  Union,  a 
Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology 
and  ministry.  Companion  others  as  a spiritual 
director.  Practical  skills  development.  One-on- 
one  and  group  supervision.  Tap  the  spiritual 
riches  of  our  religious  orders  in  our  nation’s 
capital.  Call  Carol  Ries,  S.N.J.M.,  M.S., 
M.S.W.,  at  (800)  334-9922  ext.  5220,  or  send  e- 
mail  to:  ries@wtu.edu.  Visit  our  Web  site  at 
http://spiritualdirection.wtu.edu. 
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Letters 


Great  Teaching 

My  freshman  theology  course  at 
Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  1956  was  Mother  Katherine 
Sullivan’s  study  of  the  Bible  (Signs  of 
the  Times,  10/16).  Thanks  to  her 
challenge,  I read  the  entire  Bible 
(slogging  through  even  the  doldrums 
of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  not  to 
mention  the  disjointed  though 
delightful  Wisdom  literature).  But  the 
most  important  influence  she  had  was 
her  encouragement  to  us  to  re-exam- 
ine the  Bible  in  terms  of  modern  life 
and  its  place  in  our  lives.  “How  odd  of 
God  to  choose  the  Jews”  was  a mantra 
that  led  her  classes  into  innumerable 
discussions  of  responsibilities  that  we 
were  required  to  explain  and  take  note 
of  as  they  evolved  with  the  times. 

Deborah  Faust 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Spirit  Still  Moving 

I read  the  letter  of  Cathleen  Ryan, 

O.P.,  (10/30)  about  the  article  by 
Camille  D’Arienzo,  R.S.M.,  on  waiting 
for  good  homilies  (9/18).  A priest  told 
me  once,  “Always  eat  before  you  go  to 
dinner”  in  case  the  chef  runs  out  of 
food.  He  was  stressing  that  each  of  us 
should  read  and  meditate  on  the  com- 
ing Sunday’s  Scripture.  Our  parish  is 
blessed  with  one  priest  and  three  dea- 
cons. All  of  them  deliver  homilies  rele- 
vant to  the  Scripture  and  our  daily 
lives.  Our  parish  has  formed  Lectio 
groups,  one  of  which  meets  in  my 
home.  There  are  eight  to  10  people, 
and  the  coming  Sunday  Scripture  texts 
are  read  meditatively  four  times  by  dif- 
ferent members.  We  share  how  the 
Scripture  might  speak  to  us.  Nearly  all 
the  responses  shared  are  different  as  we 
open  our  hearts  and  minds  to  the  word 
of  God.  Indeed,  the  “Spirit  is  moving” 
as  we  read,  share  and  pray.  This  way  of 
Lectio  was  taught  to  us  by  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Piedmont  Monastery  in 
Oklahoma. 

Rosemary  Billy 
Midwest  City,  Okla. 

Make  It  Happen 

It  was  with  nostalgia  and  regret  that  I 
read  your  two  articles  by  Bishop 


William  F.  Murphy  and  John  Borelli 
(10/23)  on  the  Oct.  23,  1986,  Assisi 
Peace  Day.  I was  one  of  the  multitudes 
who  attended  and  was  touched.  I had 
previously  worked  as  a tour  guide  in  the 
basilica  and  I know  Assisi  very  well. 

Memories:  Praying  with  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  John  Shot  both  Sides. 

Getting  soaked  by  the  mist  and  then,  as 
the  prayer  in  the  Lower  Piazza  finished, 
the  doves  were  released  and  a brilliant 
rainbow  appeared  in  the  Umbrian  val- 
ley. Meeting  the  pope  along  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  Conventuals;  and  when  I 
told  him  I was  from  Canada,  he  asked 
me  to  reassure  people  in  Canada  that  he 
was  coming  back  to  complete  what  he 
had  been  forced  to  cancel. 

Regrets:  I left  Assisi  knowing  that 
this  kind  of  event  could  be  duplicated 
all  over  the  world,  and  Franciscans 
would  be  the  logical  agents  for  such  a 
worldwide  effort  of  prayer  for  peace. 

But  it  never  happened,  and  I still  do  not 
know  why.  We  made  a few  attempts  to 
make  Oct.  23  a Day  of  Prayer  for 
Peace,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
out  of  each  other’s  way  to  make  it  hap- 
pen. We  have  a few  “Assisi  in...”  initia- 


tives here  and  there,  but  the  potential? 
Sad. 

Phil  Kelly,  O.F.M.Conv. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Collision 

James  Martin,  S.J.,  could  easily  have  put 
the  “The  Mission,”  with  Robert  De 
Niro  and  Jeremy  Irons,  on  his  list  of 
top  movies  in  “Saints  on  the  Screen” 
(10/30).  Like  “Blackrobe,”  the  1986 
movie  “The  Mission”  is  not  about  one 
individual.  But  it  does  portray  the  colli- 
sion of  religion,  cultures  and  colonial- 
ism in  the  1 8th-century  New  World. 

Spanish  Jesuits  heroically  defend 
their  South  American  mission  as  the 
Spanish  empire  collapses  around  them. 
The  political  and  geographic  demands 
of  Portuguese  conquerors  rule  the  day, 
apparendy  with  Rome’s  approval. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  movie 
shows  a missionary  lashed  to  a cross 
made  out  of  logs,  plunging  down  a 
waterfall  to  his  death.  The  martyrdom 
scene  is  particularly  disturbing. 

After  watching  this  movie,  the 
demands  made  on  many  modern-day 
Catholics  seem  minuscule  compared 
to  the  herculean  and  sometimes  deadly 


“Pm  terribly  worried , Doctor — he  doesn  't  talk  back 
to  Bill  O'Reilly  anymore. " 
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demands  made  of  Jesuit  missionaries 
300  years  ago. 

Joseph  P.  Nolan 
Waterbury,  Conn. 


Indelible 

James  Martin,  S.J.,  lists  his  top  10  films 
about  holy  men  and  women  (10/30).  I 
concur  that  his  10  films  were  first-rate 
religious  movies.  I think,  however,  that 
he  should  have  chosen  1 1 and  added  the 
1947  black-and-white  French  master- 
piece “Monsieur  Vincent,”  which  dra- 
matically and  realistically  told  the  story  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  unforgettable  fash- 
ion. It  left  an  indelible  mark  on  my  mind 
all  these  years. 

Vincent  was  portrayed  by  Pierre 
Fresnay,  who,  I am  told,  was  the  favorite 
actor  of  Alec  Guinness.  I was  further  told 
that  Fresnay  was  an  atheist  at  the  time.  If 
that  is  so,  I would  say  it  was  the  greatest 
piece  of  acting  I have  ever  seen.  In  any 
case,  it  is  a magnificent  motion  picture,  in 
my  opinion,  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
ever  made.  I hope  that  all  of  your  readers 
may  someday  search  it  out  and  see  it.  A 
marvelous  experience. 

Andy  Galligan 
Tracy,  Calif. 


As  the  Adult 

Thank  you  for  “Friends  With  God,”  by 
William  A.  Barry,  S.J.  (10/2).  In  over  20 
years  of  offering  retreat  and  spiritual 
direction,  I have  encountered  many  peo- 
ple who  experienced  a genuine  break- 
through with  God  once  they  accepted  the 
grace  that  God  loved  them  as  the  adult 
they  had  become.  Feeling  free  to  be 
themselves  (at  35  or  40  or  more  years  of 
age)  in  prayer,  relationship  with  God 
blossomed. 

I have  long  been  a fan  of  Father 
Barry’s  work.  This  article  is  a “keeper” 
for  sure! 

Carolyn  Capuano,  H.M. 

Canton,  Ohio 

To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.america- 
magazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer’s 
name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  num- 
ber. Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America’s  edi- 
torial office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to: 
letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  Word 

Already  and  Not  Yet 

Thirty-third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Nov.  19,  2006 

Readings:  Dan  12:1-3;  Ps  16:5,  8-11;  Heb  10:11-14, 18;  Mark  13:24-32 

“But  of  that  day  and  hour,  no  one  knows,  neither  the  angels  in  heaven,  nor  the 

Son,  but  only  the  Father ” (Mark  13:32) 


WE  ARE  COMING  close  to 
the  end  of  one  church 
year  and  the  beginning  of 
another.  Next  Sunday  is 
the  feast  of  Christ  the  King,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  is  the  first  Sunday  of 
Advent.  On  these  Sundays  the  Scripture 
readings  lead  us  to  consider  “the  last 
things”  or  what  is  often  called  “eschatol- 
ogy.” In  the  biblical  context  eschatology 
includes  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
last  judgment,  rewards  and  punishments 
and  the  fullness  of  God’s  kingdom. 

One  way  to  grasp  how  the  New 
Testament  approaches  eschatology  is  to 
use  the  terms  “already”  and  “not  yet.” 
Applying  these  terms  to  today’s 
Scripture  readings  can  help  us  to  under- 
stand a difficult  topic  and  to  reflect  on 
how  it  might  have  an  impact  on  how  we 
think  and  live  as  Christians. 

An  excellent  statement  of  what 
“already”  means  in  the  context  of  New 
Testament  eschatology  comes  in  today’s 
reading  from  Hebrews  10.  There  the 
author  first  contrasts  the  many  sacrifices 
offered  by  Jewish  high  priests  in  the 
Jerusalem  temple  with  the  one  perfect 
sacrifice  offered  by  Jesus  in  his  death  on 
the  cross.  Whereas  their  repeated  sacri- 
fices failed  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
people  (otherwise  they  would  not  have 
kept  offering  them),  Jesus  “offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins  and  took  his  seat  forev- 
er at  the  right  hand  of  God.”  Most  of 
Hebrews  is  an  extended  meditation  on 
the  significance  of  Jesus’  death  and  res- 
urrection for  us.  It  describes  Jesus  both 
as  the  perfect  sacrifice  for  sins  (perfect  in 
that  it  achieved  its  goal)  and  as  the  great 
high  priest  (in  that  he  willingly  offered 
himself).  His  sacrifice  made  possible  the 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


forgiveness  of  sins  and  a new  relation- 
ship between  God  and  humankind.  This 
new  relationship  is  what  we  can  enjoy 
through  Christ  already. 

The  “not  yet”  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  relationship  with  God  through 
Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  represents 
the  inauguration  or  anticipation  of  the 
future  coming  of  God’s  kingdom  in  its 
fullness.  Paul  used  metaphors  such  as 
pledge,  down  payment  and  first  fruits  to 
describe  the  “already”  dimension.  He 
and  the  other  New  Testament  writers 
insisted  that  the  fullness  of  God’s  king- 
dom remains  in  the  future  as  “not  yet.” 

The  “not  yet”  dimension  is  rooted  in 
Jewish  apocalypticism  and  is  well  illus- 
trated by  today’s  reading  from  the  Book 
of  Daniel  12.  At  the  end  of  a long, 
detailed  reflection  on  ancient  Near 
Eastern  history  from  the  sixth  to  the  sec- 
ond centuries  B.C.,  this  short  passage 
describes  the  “great  tribulation,”  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead  and  the  divine 
judgment  with  its  rewards  for  the  wise 
and  righteous  and  punishments  for  the 
foolish  and  wicked.  This  scenario 
includes  the  earliest  indisputable 
description  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
By  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the  New 
Testament  writers  this  scenario  was 
taken  for  granted  in  many  Jewish  circles. 
It  underlies  the  “not  yet”  element  in 
early  Christian  texts. 

The  “not  yet”  theme  is  also  devel- 
oped in  today’s  selection  from  Mark  13, 
which  is  part  of  Jesus’  eschatological  dis- 
course. The  text  offers  a picture  of  the 
end  of  the  world  as  we  know  it  and  the 
last  judgment.  It  uses  images  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  especial- 
ly from  Daniel  7,  to  depict  these  events 
and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
glory.  It  also  warns  us  to  be  attentive  to 
the  signs  of  the  so-called  second  coming 


of  Jesus,  and  it  ends  with  a reminder  that 
no  one  knows  its  exact  day  or  hour. 

What  does  the  “not  yet”  mean  for 
us?  How  should  it  affect  our  faith  and 
lives?  In  Mark  1 3 and  the  other  versions 
of  Jesus’  eschatological  discourse  in 
Matthew  24-25  and  Luke  21,  the  apoca- 
lyptic scenario  is  followed  by  sayings  and 
parables  that  urge  readers  to  be  always 
on  guard,  vigilant  and  watchful.  We  are 
to  act  always  as  if  the  Son  of  Man  were  to 
come  very  soon.  We  are  to  conduct  our- 
selves always  as  if  we  were  to  face  our 
judgment  in  the  next  moment.  This  is 
not  a stance  of  anxiety  or  fear.  Rather  it 
is  a stance  of  hope,  trust  and  confidence 
that  what  God  has  begun  in  Jesus’  life, 
death  and  resurrection  (the  “already”) 
God  will  surely  bring  to  a glorious  com- 
pletion in  the  future  (the  “not  yet”). 

The  terms  “already”  and  “not  yet” 
capture  the  New  Testament  dynamic  of 
eschatology.  Through  Jesus’  death  and 
resurrection  we  have  already  been  freed 
from  domination  by  sin  and  death  and 
freed  for  life  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  so  we 
can  now  stand  beside  Jesus  and  address 
God  as  “Our  Father,”  as  we  look  forward 
in  hope  for  the  fullness  of  God’s  kingdom. 
As  we  five  between  the  times  of  the 
“already”  and  the  “not  yet,”  we  continue 
to  pray  “Thy  kingdom  come!” 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  might  you  describe  the 
“already”  dimension  of  Christian  life 
achieved  through  Jesus’  life,  death 
and  resurrection? 

• How  literally  do  you  take  the  apoca- 
lyptic scenarios  in  Daniel  12  and  Mark 
13?  How  do  you  understand  them? 

• In  what  sense  is  the  Our  Father  a 
prayer  for  the  full  coming  of  God’s 
kingdom? 
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BREAK  THE  CYCLE  OF  POVERTY 

BUILD  COMMUNITY 

Join  the  Church  in  bringing  a lasting  end 
to  poverty  across  our  nation.  Please  give  to  the 

Catholic  Campaign  for  Human  Development. 

For  more  information,  or  to  get  involved  in  the  work  of  CCHD, 
call  800-946-4CHD  or  visit  our  website:  www.usccb.org/cchd. 
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Learning  From  El  Salvador’s  Poor 

George  M.  Anderson  interviews 
Dean  Bracklev 


Now  I GET  rr.  Or  at  least  part  of  it. 

The  prospect  of  not  raising 
children  was  not  a big  deal  for 
me  when  I entered  the  Jesuits.  It 
wasn’t  a deal  at  all,  really.  And,  over  time, 
while  I calculated  (almost  daily)  the  difficul- 
ty of  going  through  life  without  one  special 
person  to  stand  by  my  side,  I rarely  thought 
about  forgoing  the  blessings  of  children  in 
my  life. 

Not  that  I didn’t  like  children,  a la 
W.  C.  Fields.  Rather,  never  having  spent 
much  time  around  them  as  an  adult,  I liked 
them  more  in  the  abstract. 

But  with  my  sister  and  brother-in-law 
now  the  parents  of  two  small  children — one 
7 years  old  and  one  1 3 months — I am 
beginning  to  see  something  of  what  I gave 
up,  and  what  it  is  that  parents  may  experi- 
ence. 

For  one  thing,  I am  amazed  at  how 
much  I love  my  nephews.  When  my  father 
died  a few  years  ago,  I remember  thinking, 
“I  never  knew  that  one  could  be  so  sad.” 
When  I am  around  my  nephews  I think,  “I 
never  knew  that  one  could  love  so  much.” 
Last  summer  I 
spent  a Saturday 
with  my  sister’s 
family  and  her 
oldest  son, 

Charles,  a person  whom  I had  already  told 
he  was  “my  favorite  person  in  the  world.” 
After  passing  a sunny  afternoon  with  my 
nephew  doing  his  favorite  things — battling 
each  other  with  his  plastic  “Star  Wars” 
light  sabers,  reading  surprisingly  detailed 
books  about  dinosaurs  and  playing  with 
anything  remotely  connected  with  water 
(water  pistols,  water  guns,  water  balloons), 

I poured  myself  onto  a local  commuter 
train  for  the  ride  home. 

Suddenly  a wave  of  emotions  swept  over 
me:  a deep  love  for  my  nephew,  for  my  sis- 
ter and  brother-in-law;  gratitude  for  God’s 
creative  love;  and  then — oddly — fear.  I felt 
how  much  I cared  for  Charles  and  how 
ardently  I hoped  that  nothing  terrible 
would  ever  befall  him. 

Then,  with  a start,  I realized  that  this 
must  be  one  one-hundredth  of  what  par- 
ents must  feel  every  day  about  their  chil- 
dren. 

But  fear  only  rarely  raises  its  head.  After 
all,  my  primary  job  as  an  uncle  is  to  have 
fun  with  my  nephews  (and  to  make  sure  the 
sacraments  are  taken  care  of).  Most  of  the 
time  I spend  with  Charles  and  Matthew,  his 
baby  brother,  is  a lark.  That’s  another  sig- 
nificant benefit  of  being  a priest:  no  dirty 


diapers,  no  late-night  feedings  and  no  deal- 
ing with  tantrums.  At  7,  my  nephew  has 
grown  into  a bright,  funny  and  kind  little 
boy,  who  sometimes  amazes  me  with  his 
comments  and  asides.  On  Easter  Sunday 
this  year  we  all  watched  the  movie  “Jesus  of 
Nazareth.”  (He  endured  this  only  because  I 
told  him  we  couldn’t  play  with  his  stuffed 
animals  before  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.) 

When  Charles  saw  the  image  of  Jesus  on 
the  cross,  silhouetted  against  the  overcast 
sky  in  Zeffirelli’s  film,  he  said,  “That’s 
beautiful.”  I asked  what  he  meant  and  he 
said,  “Well,  I know  it’s  sad,  but  it’s  sort  of 
beautiful,  too.” 

Spending  time  with  my  nephew  also  has 
heightened  my  appreciation  for  childhood 
non  sequiturs,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
organized  religion.  One  of  my  sister’s 
friends,  for  example,  who  is  married  to  a 
Jewish  man,  recently  took  their  young  son 
to  Mass. 

During  the  exceedingly  boring  homily, 
the  child  wailed,  “Can  we  go  home  now?” 
The  mother  said,  “No,  the  Mass  is  only 
half  over.” 

The  son 

answered,  “Well, 
I’m  only  half 
Catholic.  Let’s 
go  home.” 

Seeing  things  through  a child’s  perspec- 
tive is  a healthy  spiritual  practice,  especially 
if  we  ever  hope  to  enter  the  reign  of  God. 
So  I never  miss  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
how  Charles  sees  the  world.  Last  year,  I 
asked  how  his  infant  brother  passed  his 
time.  “He  eats  and  he  sleeps  and  he  cries 
and  he  poops,”  he  said.  I took  this  as  a rea- 
sonable summary  of  Matthew’s  life  and 
started  to  move  to  another  topic,  when 
Charles  said  excitedly:  “Uncle  Jim,  I almost 
forgot!  He  throws  up,  too!” 

My  nephew  really  is  my  favorite  person 
in  the  world.  (Recently,  though,  I have 
realized  that  now  that  he  has  a younger 
brother,  I’m  either  going  to  have  to  do 
some  quick  thinking  or  hope  that  Charles 
won’t  mind  my  having  two  favorite  people.) 
Of  course,  even  his  parents  and  grand- 
mother would  admit  that  Charles  is  not  a 
perfect  child.  But  he  is  a beautiful  soul.  And 
seven  years  ago  he  did  not  even  exist. 

My  little  nephew’s  presence  in  the  world 
makes  me  grateful  to  be  alive,  astonished  at 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  conscious  of 
what  I have  forgone  as  a Jesuit  and,  as  an 
added  benefit,  more  able  to  laugh  at  life. 

And  I’m  getting  pretty  good  with  those 
light  sabers,  too.  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Current  Comment 


Immigration  and  Assimilation 

American  Catholics,  long  thought  of  as  a church  of  immi- 
grants, continue  to  see  their  numbers  augmented  by  an 
influx  of  new  Americans.  Dealing  successfully  with  this 
new  population  will  be  a major  challenge  for  the  church  in 
the  new  century.  If  history  is  any  guide,  we  will  probably 
do  rather  well,  maybe  even  better  than  in  the  past,  since 
we  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  with  immigration 
and  assimilation.  The  church  in  Great  Britain,  which  has 
welcomed  immigrants  from  Ireland  for  centuries,  is  now 
faced  with  a different  challenge  as  Catholics  from  the 
European  continent  arrive  in  great  numbers.  Since  May 
2004,  nearly  2 million  people  have  left  Poland  because  of 
an  unemployment  rate  of  18  percent  and  lack  of  opportu- 
nities. Half  of  them  now  live  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Catholic  bishops  in  England  and  Wales  hope  to 
see  a gradual  assimilation  of  these  immigrants  into  British 
Catholic  life.  Bishop  Crispin  Hollis  of  Portsmouth  said 
that  the  church  has  to  be  universal  and  inclusive,  and  must 
also  be  willing  to  change  in  the  new  circumstances.  Bishop 
Ryszard  Karpinski,  the  Polish  bishops’  delegate  for  emi- 
grants, has  asked  that  emigrants  to  Britain  not  come  under 
pressure  to  attend  English-language  Masses.  Bishop  Hollis 
remarked  that  “the  Vatican  tends  to  talk  about  preserving 
national  identity,  which  isn’t  appropriate  in  the  modern 
world.” 

In  fact,  there  should  be  no  conflict.  It  is  possible  to 
achieve  gradual  assimilation  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
national  identity.  Admittedly,  it  may  now  be  and  may  have 
been  easier  to  do  this  in  the  United  States,  where  virtually 
every  Catholic  can  look  back  to  immigrant  ancestors.  One 
thinks  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  Cinco  de  Mayo  and  Columbus 
Day.  But  the  richness  and  vitality  newcomers  bring  to  any 
church  make  the  effort  worthwhile. 

Russia’s  Bad  Record 

Human  rights  abuses  in  Russia  are  rising,  according  to  a 
recent  report  by  the  advocacy  organization  Human  Rights 
First.  The  rise  in  abuses  was  emphasized  at  a conference  in 
Moscow  in  July  attended  by  1 1 independent  human  rights 
organizations.  It  was  timed  to  take  place  shortly  before  the 
G-8  summit  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg.  A wide  variety  of 
rights  abuses  were  detailed,  but  one  of  the  most  worrisome 
for  rights  advocates  concerns  a new  law  aimed  at  limiting 
the  freedom  of  nongovernmental  organizations.  It  is 
feared  that  the  legislation  will  make  it  easier  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  conceal  human  rights  violations  by  putting 
negative  pressure  on  N.G.O.’s. 

Early  this  year,  for  example,  government  television 


showed  a documentary  that  falsely  accused  four  respected 
rights  organizations  of  accepting  funds  from  a British 
secret  service  agency.  Similarly,  escalating  government 
pressure  has  been  focused  on  the  Russian-Chechen 
Friendship  Society,  a group  that  has  decried  rights  viola- 
tions in  Chechnya.  Because  of  their  work,  R.C.F.S.  mem- 
bers have  been  beaten  and  several  of  them  killed.  Last 
year,  the  government  escalated  its  attacks  on  the  group  by 
filing  charges  against  its  director.  The  executive  director  of 
Human  Rights  First,  Maureen  Byrnes,  said  that  the  G-8 
leaders  should  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  their  pres- 
ence in  St.  Petersburg  to  call  on  President  Putin  “to  lift 
restrictions  on  independent  N.G.O.’s  in  Russia.”  Given 
Russia’s  repressive  climate,  however,  achieving  the  goal  of 
lessening  those  restrictions — though  laudable — may  lie  far 
in  the  future. 

Competing  Visions 

It  probably  shocked  many  Catholics  to  learn  that  the  bish- 
op whose  diocese  includes  the  town  of  Medjugorje  had 
directed  the  six  “visionaries”  to  cease  their  claims  concern- 
ing the  Marian  apparitions  that  supposedly  occurred  there. 
Ratko  Peric,  bishop  of  Mostar-Duvno,  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  said  that  the  church  “has  not  accepted,  either 
as  supernatural  or  Marian,”  any  of  the  apparitions,  reports 
of  which  began  in  1981.  It  was  the  latest  in  a series  of  con- 
flicts between  local  bishops  and  Franciscans  in  the  area, 
who  have  fostered  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Medjugorje. 
The  next  week  Cardinal  Vinko  Puljic  of  Sarajevo  appointed 
a commission  to  review  the  apparitions. 

Lack  of  approval  from  local  bishops  has  not  prevented 
millions  of  pilgrims  from  flocking  to  the  small  town,  meet- 
ing with  the  visionaries,  circulating  reports  of  miracles  and 
meditating  on  the  “messages”  transmitted  by  the  visionar- 
ies. Mary  has  reportedly  called  for  greater  faith,  penance, 
prayer,  fasting  and  personal  conversion.  In  1986  Pope  John 
Paul  II  approved  travel  to  the  town,  even  while  the  bishop, 
Pavao  Zanic,  dismissed  the  apparitions  as  “mass  hallucina- 
tion.” 

The  church  has  recognized  only  a few  Marian  appari- 
tions as  genuine  (among  them  Lourdes  and  Fatima)  and 
wisely  counsels  caution  about  “personal  revelations.”  The 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  notes  that  while  personal 
revelations  neither  add  to  Christ’s  “definitive  revelation,” 
nor  belong  to  the  “deposit  of  the  faith,”  they  help  people 
lead  faith-filled  lives.  Whatever  is  authentic,  says  the  cate- 
chism, will  be  discerned  by  the  church’s  magisterium  and 
the  sensus  fidelium,  the  sense  of  the  faithful,  hi  Medjugorje, 
however,  it  remains  to  be  seen  which  of  the  faithful  will 
have  the  last  word. 
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Editorial 


Sowing  the  Wind 


IN  its  short  modern  history,  Lebanon  has  been 
brutalized  by  both  its  neighbors  and  its  own  inter- 
nal divisions.  Syria,  the  Palestinians,  Hezbollah, 
Israel  and  the  country’s  own  religious  militias  all 
have  inflicted  blows  on  the  small  Mediterranean 
state.  Besides  its  1982  invasion  to  dislodge  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  from  Beirut  and  its  1 8-year-long 
occupation  of  south  Lebanon,  Israel  twice  invaded 
Lebanon  in  the  1990’s,  in  Operation  Accountability  (1993) 
and  in  Operation  Grapes  of  Wrath  (1996).  In  both  cases, 
the  intent  was  to  put  an  end  to  Hezbollah’s  shelling  of 
towns  in  northern  Israel,  but  in  each  case  the  victim  of  the 
assault  was  the  Lebanese  people.  During  these  last  weeks 
history  has  been  repeating  itself. 

The  present  conflict  has  been  long  in  preparation. 
Hezbollah  has  been  building  up  its  rocket  arsenal  since  the 
Israelis  withdrew  from  south  Lebanon  in  2000,  and  the 
Israelis  have  reportedly  been  preparing  the  current  assault 
as  a pre-emptive  strike  for  almost  as  long.  The  kidnapping 
of  two  soldiers  along  the  border  was  not  so  much  a provo- 
cation as  a pretext  for  a combat  both  sides  desired.  Only 
after  two  weeks  of  savage  bombardment  did  the  adver- 
saries engage  each  other  in  direct,  face-to-face  combat. 

On  both  sides  of  the  border,  the  victims  have  been 
mainly  civilians.  Northern  Israel  has  become  void  of 
everyday  activity,  and  south  Lebanon  has  been  made  a 
wasteland;  but  Lebanese  casualties  have  outnumbered 
Israeli  deaths  more  than  10  to  one.  A third  of  them  have 
been  children.  Pleading  in  vain  for  a cease-fire,  Lebanese 
prime  minister  Fouad  Siniora  asked:  “Is  the  value  of 
human  life  less  in  Lebanon  than  that  of  citizens  elsewhere? 
Are  we  children  of  a lesser  god?  Is  an  Israeli  teardrop 
worth  more  than  a drop  of  Lebanese  blood?”  In  the  eyes 
of  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice,  apparently 
so.  For  she  held  out  against  European  and  Arab  pressure 
for  an  immediate  truce  for  nearly  a month,  to  allow  Israel 
time  to  degrade  Hezbollah’s  fighting  capacity. 

The  siege  tactics  the  Israeli  Defense  Force  employed, 
supposedly  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Hezbollah  fighters  and 
to  block  their  resupply,  only  worsened  the  situation.  On  at 
least  three  occasions,  Israel  has  distributed  messages  urg- 
ing people  to  flee,  but  at  no  time,  it  seems,  did  the  shelling 
let  up  to  permit  free  passage  to  the  north.  Even  a two-day 
halt  in  bombing  announced  on  July  30  failed  to  materialize 
as  Israel  responded  to  Hezbollah  attacks  on  its  troops.  If 


Lebanon  were  Bosnia,  the  destruction  of  neighborhoods 
and  the  killing  of  civilians  would  have  been  labeled  ethnic 
cleansing.  In  the  case  of  Lebanon,  we  are  told,  the  bom- 
bardment is  simply  creating  a buffer  zone  to  protect 
northern  Israel  from  attack.  But  depopulating  south 
Lebanon  is  not  a legitimate  tool  for  protecting  the  popula- 
tion of  Galilee. 

The  Bush  administration,  Congress  and  the  media 
seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  large-scale  violation  of  civil- 
ian inununity.  The  House  of  Representatives  even  refused 
to  include  language  calling  for  restraint  in  attacks  against 
civilian  targets  in  a resolution  supporting  Israel. 
Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  world  sees  the  carnage,  is 
appalled  and  righdy  thinks  that  once  again  the  United 
States  is  employing  a double  standard.  Wth  the  Middle 
East  hurding  out  of  control,  we  may  live  to  regret  this 
hypocrisy.  Every  country  has  a stake  in  preserving  civilian 
immunity  in  wartime.  By  violating  the  taboo,  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  as  well  as  Hezbollah,  are  sowing  the 
wind.  One  day  all  could  reap  the  whirlwind. 

the  strategy  of  going  after  Hezbollah  by  attacking  Leba- 
non is  a return  to  Bush  II  illusions  about  remaking  the 
Middle  East  by  armed  force.  Lebanon  was  one  country  in 
the  region  where  democracy  had  begun  to  take  a fragile 
hold.  The  Cedar  Revolution  was  the  poster  child  of  Arab 
democratic  renewal.  The  Israeli  assault  and  U.S.  acquies- 
cence to  the  Israeli  strategy  has  severely  undermined  the 
Lebanese  state  along  with  chances  of  democracy  elsewhere 
in  the  region.  It  has  weakened  the  hand  of  moderate  Arab 
forces  generally  and  strengthened  that  of  the  Islamic  mili- 
tants, including  Iran’s  theocratic  government. 

Christians,  and  Catholics  in  particular,  have  reason  for 
acute  concern,  because  Lebanon  has  been  the  last  country 
in  the  Middle  East  where  Christians  play  a significant  role 
in  society.  The  Lebanese  experiment  in  multireligious  co- 
existence, what  the  Lebanese  call  “conviviality,”  a promis- 
ing alternative  to  government  by  the  mullahs,  has  been 
dealt  a crippling  blow.  The  weakening  of  Lebanon  means 
fading  possibilities  not  only  for  Middle  Eastern  Christi- 
anity but  also  for  interreligious  coexistence.  The  days 
when  the  Maronites  could  retreat  to  Mount  Lebanon  are 
past.  The  current  crisis  calls  for  American  and  other 
Western  Christians  to  defend  Lebanon  and  its  Christians 
with  the  strongest  expressions  of  solidarity. 
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The  War  in  Lebanon 


The  Human  Costs  of  War 

BY  MICHAEL  LA  CIVITA 

MICHAEL  la  civita  is  assistant  secretary  for  communications 
of  the  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Association  and  executive 
editor  of  ONE  magazine. 

THE  REFUGEE  camp  at  dbayeh,  founded  in  the  early  1950’s 
north  of  Beirut — once  housed  thousands  of  Palestinian 
refugees,  most  of  whom  lived  in  Christian  villages  in 
Galilee.  This  week,  the  camp  has  become  home  to  a new 
influx  of  refugees  from  the  south:  58  Lebanese  families, 
most  of  them  Shiite  Muslims. 

“We  have  just  distributed  a week’s  supply  of  aid,”  said 
Issam  Bishara,  who  heads  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare 
Association’s  Beirut  office.  “The  Little  Sisters  of  Nazareth 
have  opened  the  second  floor  of  the  school — which  we 
renovated  after  the  civil  war  for  the  sisters’  work  with 
mothers  and  children — and  are  helping  to  make  the  dis- 
placed as  comfortable  as  possible,  spending  time  with  fam- 
ilies who  have  nothing  and  have  nothing  to  return  to.” 

Providing  emergency  aid  to  displaced  families  is  not 
new  to  Cnewa’s  Beirut  staff,  most  of  whom  joined  the 
agency  during  the  climax  of  the  civil  war  in  the  late  1980’s. 
“But  to  be  honest,”  Mr.  Bishara  continued,  “we  never 
thought  we  would  be  doing  it  again. 

“Our  programs  to  revitalize  villages  have  helped  facil- 
itate the  return  of  families  displaced  during  the  civil  war,” 
he  said  from  his  office  on  the  16th  day  of  the  war.  “Our 
program  was  advancing  confessional  reconciliation  and 
returning  our  country  to  the  life  it  once  knew.” 

Sadly,  the  summer  of  2006  is  changing  much  of  that. 

The  Staggering  Costs  of  War 

The  shelling  of  Lebanon,  particularly  the  intensive  bom- 
bardment of  neighborhoods  in  southern  Beirut  and  both 
urban  and  rural  communities  in  the  south,  has  displaced 
some  800,000  people  so  far — 20  percent  of  Lebanon’s 
population  of  3.9  million  people.  Precision  missiles, 
bombs  and  rockets  have  killed  more  than  500  people,  most 
of  them  civilians.  Hundreds  are  missing  and  presumed 
dead,  and  thousands  are  injured. 

Already  saddled  with  a public  debt  estimated  at  U.S. 
$40  billion,  Lebanon’s  economy  is  now  shattered  by  the 
destruction  of  airports  and  seaports,  highways,  bridges  and 
roads,  electrical  transformers  and  generators,  fuel  tanks 
and  stations  and  communications  networks. 

“Factories  that  produced  yogurt,  cheese  and  medical 


supplies  have  also  been  destroyed,”  Mr.  Bishara  reported. 
“The  country  is  under  a complete  siege.  Trucks  laden  with 
supplies  from  the  Muslim  world  are  at  the  Syrian  border — 
no  truck,  even  if  it  is  carrying  emergency  relief  supplies,  is 
safe  from  rockets.  “Earlier  today  our  gasoline  supplier  told 
us  we  can  fill  up  our  office  vehicles  one  last  time;  he’ll  be 
out  of  petrol  by  the  end  of  the  weekend.” 

Food  supplies  are  also  dwindling.  “We  distributed 
emergency  aid  parcels  for  500  families  today  and  have 
received  an  additional  1,000  packages.  But  inventories  are 
depleting  quickly,”  said  Mr.  Bishara.  Earlier  in  the  week, 
the  Lebanese  imposed  price  controls  to  discourage  price 
gouging. 

Refugees,  Both  Christian  and  Muslim 

In  North  America,  Cnewa  has  launched  a Lebanese  Relief 
Fund.  In  addition,  Cnewa  has  received  initial  emergency 
grants  from  a number  of  European  Catholic  funding  part- 
ners, totaling  170,000  euros  ($217,225).  These  funds  will 
ensure  supplies  for  2,500  families  (about  12,500  persons) 
for  two  weeks. 

Cnewa  has  selected  three  areas  with  a significant  con- 
centration of  displaced  families  to  receive  emergency  aid: 
Jbeil  (ancient  Byblos),  Kesserwan  and  Metn.  These 
Christian  areas,  all  located  in  Mount  Lebanon  near  Beirut, 
have  welcomed  4,664  families  (an  estimated  23,330  peo- 
ple) to  52  displacement  centers,  which  include  public  and 
private  schools.  Aid  packages,  valued  at  $48  each,  include 
a week’s  supply  of  canned  food  (beans,  cheese,  corned  beef, 
fish,  oil  and  sugar),  powdered  milk  for  children,  detergents 
and  soap,  toiletries  and  disposable  plates. 

“Displaced  families,  most  of  them  Shiite,  are  seeking 
shelter  in  Christian  areas  of  the  country,”  Mr.  Bishara 
reported.  “These  areas  are  considered  relatively  safe, 
although  targets  in  Ashrafieh,  which  is  100  percent 
Christian,  and  Jbeil  have  been  bombed.” 

So  far,  displacement  centers  in  these  regions  have  been 
well  organized,  he  said,  with  center  coordinators  resolving 
problems,  tending  to  family  needs  and  working  as  liaisons 
with  Cnewa  staff  members. 

But  Mr.  Bishara  expressed  deep  concern  about  the 
tremendous  strain  this  war  will  place  on  everyone  in 
Lebanon.  “Even  if  this  war  ends  tomorrow — which  I 
doubt — where  will  the  displaced  families  go?  Their  neigh- 
borhoods have  been  reduced  to  rubble.  Cholera  and 
dysentery  will  break  out  shortly  if  bodies  are  not  retrieved 
and  buried. 

“And  kiss  the  academic  year  goodbye,  if  schools  are  not 
available  for  class  by  September.  What  will  we  do  with  our 
children?” 

Nevertheless,  Cnewa’s  Beirut  staff  is  planning  a course 
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of  action  for  long-term  aid,  which  includes  providing 
additional  water  reservoirs  for  schools  that  serve  as  short- 
term housing,  erecting  makeshift  kitchens  and  installing 
portable  showers.  “Things  are  worse  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country,”  Mr.  Bishara  concluded  quietly.  “We  can’t  get 
to  the  Christian  and  Muslim  families  who  are  trapped  there, 
folks  who  are  afraid  to  flee  even  on  foot,  families  who  no 
longer  have  bread  and  are  drinking  pond  water  once  used 
for  their  crops.” 

Moral  Implications 

BY  GREGORY  JOHN  MANSOUR 

MOST  REV.  GREGORY  JOHN  MANSOUR  is  bishop  of  the  Eparchy  of 
St.  Maron  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

the  political  aspects  of  the  present  war  in  Lebanon 
seem  to  be  the  focus  of  much  reporting.  The  moral  impli- 
cations, however,  are  just  as  important. 

Should  all  of  Lebanon  and  its  citizens  have  to  sustain 
being  pounded  each  day  for  the  behavior  of  some  of  its 
citizens?  Likewise,  should  the  Lebanese  government 
absolve  itself  from  harboring  a militia  within  its  territory 
and  believe  it  is  innocent  of  responsibility?  Last,  should  a 
Lebanese  militia  endanger  its  fellow  countrymen  in  order 
to  engage  another  sovereign  country  in  a war?  These  and 
more  questions  should  be  raised  as  we  come  to  under- 
stand moral  terms  like  proportionality,  moral  equivalency 
and  blame. 

The  recent  statement  from  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  is  a welcome  intervention.  It  is  bal- 
anced, visionary  and  helpful  in  determining  the  moral 
responsibility  of  each  of  the  parties  involved. 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  recently  re-emphasized  “the 
right  of  the  Lebanese  to  the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of 
their  country,  of  the  Israelis  to  live  in  peace  in  their  state, 
and  of  the  Palestinians  to  have  their  own  free  and 
sovereign  homeland.”  This  is  a good  balance  of  rights  and 
responsibilities  that  implicates  not  only  the  rights  bearer 
but  the  neighbor  as  well. 

I think  that  beyond  all  the  political  and  emotional 
appeals  in  this  present  conflict,  the  moral  imperatives  as 
outlined  by  the  Holy  Father  are  a sure  way  out  of  the 
madness,  but  the  remedy  must  be  steady  and  sure  if  it  will 
last. 

Since  morality  and  prayer  go  together  for  people  of  all 
three  monotheistic  religions,  we  know  that  there  is  no 
way  to  accomplish  what  is  most  difficult  without  the  grace 
of  God  in  prayer.  Our  surest  hope  and  only  recourse  is  the 
one  God.  May  Our  Lady  of  Lebanon  pray  for  and  with  us. 


The  Pope  on  Lebanon 

Pope  Benedict  XVI,  responding  on  July  30  to  an  Israeli 
air  strike  in  Qana,  southern  Lebanon,  where  54  civilians, 
including  37  children,  were  killed,  declared,  “In  the  name 
of  God,  I call  to  all  those  responsible  for  this  cycle  of  vio- 
lence to  lay  down  their  arms — both  sides,  and  bring  a halt 
to  the  violence.” 

Earlier  the  pope,  during  a day  of  prayer  and  penance 
on  July  23  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  had  demanded  a 
cease-fire  in  the  fighting  in  Lebanon  and  safe  passage  for 
humanitarian  aid.  “I  forcibly  renew  my  appeal  to  the  con- 
flicting parties,”  he  said,  “to  begin  an  immediate  cease- 
fire, to  allow  the  passage  of  humanitarian  aid  and,  with 
the  support  of  the  international  community,  to  seek  ways 
to  begin  negotiation. 

“I  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  the  right  of  the 
Lebanese  to  the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  their  coun- 
try, of  the  Israelis  to  live  in  peace  in  their  state  and  of  the 
Palestinians  to  have  their  own  free  and  sovereign  home- 
land.” 

The  pope  expressed  concern  for  “the  defenseless  civil- 
ian population,  unjustly  involved  in  a conflct  of  which 
they  are  only  victims:  both  those  in  Galilee  who  are  forced 
to  live  in  shelters,  and  the  great  multitudes  of  Lebanese 
who,  once  again,  are  seeing  their  country  destroyed.” 

Maronite  Bishops’  Appeal 

Lebanon’s  Maronite  bishops  called  on  July  22  for  an 
immediate  cease-fire  in  Israel’s  attack  on  Lebanon.  The 
bishops’  statement  listed  eight  points: 

1)  Condemnation  of  Israel’s  overreaction  to  the  kid- 
napping of  two  soldiers; 

2)  An  appeal  to  help  those  forced  to  abandon  their 
homes; 

3)  An  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  double  its 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a cease-fire; 

4)  Appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment; 

5)  Hope  that  all  Lebanese  political  leaders  will  over- 
come their  divisions; 

6)  A plea  to  all  citizens  to  welcome  their  brothers 
without  distinctions  between  Christians  and  Muslims; 

7)  An  appeal  to  those  responsible  for  the  safe  passage 
of  food  and  medical  supplies; 

8)  A request  for  prayers. 

Donations  for  Lebanon 

Tax-deductible  contributions  may  be  made  by  mail  to 
CNEWA,  1011  First  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022- 
4195;  by  phone:  (800)  442-6392;  or  through  its  Web  site, 
www.cnewa.org. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Lebanon  Refugees  Suffering 


Syrian  Patriarch  Ignace  Pierre  VIII  Abdel-Ahad  of  Antioch  assists  in  the  delivery  of  essential  goods 
to  Lebanese  people  at  an  abandoned  Syrian  Catholic  church  in  Beirut  on  July  22. 


The  refugee  problem  in  Lebanon  is  huge, 
and  the  situation  in  the  south  of  the  coun- 
try is  “atrocious,”  lamented  Paul  Nabil 
Sayah,  the  Maronite  archbishop  of  Haifa 
and  the  Holy  Land.  “In  some  of  the  areas 
in  the  south  the  humanitarian  situation  is 
dire.  People  have  no  food,  no  medicine 
and  no  way  of  going  anywhere  or  getting 
anything,”  he  said  in  a 
phone  interview  from 
Amman,  Jordan,  on  July  19. 

“They  are  living  in  fear, 
with  one  raid  after  another.” 

Archbishop  Sayah  was  in 
Lebanon  when  the  war 
began  with  Israel,  and  he 
arrived  in  Amman  on  July 
18,  traveling  through 
Damascus,  Syria,  and  get- 
ting through  only  by  “sheer 
providence,”  he  said.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  make  the 
dangerous  return  trip  to  be 


with  his  people  in  Israel,  some  of  whose 
communities  have  been  hit  by  Katyusha 
rockets  lobbed  by  Hezbollah  militants. 
“The  Lebanese  are  also  my  people  but  my 
responsibility  is  here....  [In]  Haifa  and  [the 
village  of]  Jish  they  are  scared.  I can’t  help 
but  feel  the  suffering  of  my  people,  and  I 
am  helpless,”  he  said. 


Children  hold  drawings  in  a bomb  shelter  in  St.  Maron  Church  in 
Israel,  near  the  Israel-Lebanese  border,  on  July  20.  The  drawing 
says,  “Milad  loves  Israel.” 


Commission  to  Review 
Apparitions  at  Medjugorje 

Cardinal  Vinko  Puljic  of  Sarajevo, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  announced  a com- 
mission would  be  formed  to  review  the 
alleged  Marian  apparitions  at 
Medjugorje  and  pastoral  provisions  for 
the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  visit  the 
town  each  year.  “The  commission 
members  have  not  been  named  yet,” 
Cardinal  Puljic  told  Catholic  News 
Service  in  a telephone  interview  on  July 
24.  “I  am  awaiting  suggestions  from  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith”  on  theologians  to  appoint.  “But 
this  commission  will  be  under  the 
[Bosnian]  bishops’  conference,”  as  is  the 
usual  practice  with  alleged  apparitions, 
he  said.  The  cardinal  said  he  did  not 
expect  the  commission  to  be  established 
until  sometime  in  September  because  of 
the  summer  holidays.  He  said  the  pri- 
mary task  of  the  commission  would  be 
to  review  a report  from  the  region’s 
bishops  in  1991  that  concluded,  “It  can- 
not be  affirmed  that  these  matters  con- 
cern supernatural  apparitions  or  revela- 
tions.” 


Knights’  Relief  Quick  and  Generous 


The  $10  million  raised  by  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  for  hurricane  relief  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  represents  the  largest  disaster  relief 
effort  in  the  organization’s  124-year  his- 
tory, reported  Patrick  Korten,  vice  presi- 
dent for  communications.  Almost  before 
the  winds  had  died  down  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  following  Katrina  in  August  2005, 
Supreme  Knight  Carl  Anderson  had  initi- 
ated a conference  call  with  all  state  direc- 
tors in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
begin  relief  efforts.  “The  first  response 
was  to  place  $2.5  million  aside  for  disaster 


relief  immediately,”  Korten  told  The 
Clarion  Herald,  the  New  Orleans  arch- 
diocesan newspaper,  during  a visit  to  New 
Orleans.  He  said  that  even  before  local 
councils  knew  what  was  going  on  at  the 
national  level,  they  were  raising  funds  and 
collecting  supplies.  “The  local  Knights 
didn’t  wait,  they  were  already  doing 
something,”  Korten  said.  For  the  first  two 
months  following  the  storm,  the  supreme 
council  matched  all  funds  raised  at  the 
local  level,  adding  another  $2  million  to 
its  initial  commitment,  he  said. 


Methodists  Adopt 
Joint  Declaration 

Methodist,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  leaders  said  their  communities 
will  be  able  to  work  more  closely  in 
proclaiming  the  Gospel  message  of  sal- 
vation after  the  World  Methodist 
Conference  adopted  the  Catholic- 
Lutheran  joint  declaration  on  justifica- 
tion. “This  is  a historic  day.  This  is  a 
gift  of  God.  We  can  be  grateful  for  it,” 
Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity,  said  at  the  signing  cer- 
emony in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  on  July 
2 3 . The  agreement  on  justification — 
how  people  are  made  just  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  saved  by  Jesus  Christ — “pro- 
vides a basis  for  a more  profound  com- 
mon witness  before  the  world,”  said  the 
cardinal.  Delegates  to  the  World 
Methodist  Conference  voted  unani- 
mously on  July  1 8 to  adopt  the  declara- 
tion, which  was  approved  in  1999  by 
the  Vatican  and  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation. 
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Emergency  Aid  to  Lebanon  and  Gaza 


A Lebanese  nun  assists  refugees  from 
school  in  Beirut  on  July  23. 

Catholic  aid  and  development  agencies 
from  around  the  world  are  channeling 
funding  and  support  through  Caritas 
offices  in  Lebanon  and  Jerusalem  to 
help  victims  suffering  from  the  humani- 
tarian crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  the  U.S.  bishops’  inter- 
national relief  and  development  agency, 
has  committed  $1  million  toward  a $2.9 
million  appeal  for  Caritas.  Half  will  go 
to  Caritas  in  Lebanon,  and  half  to 
Caritas  projects  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 
Catholic  Relief  Services  and  other  aid 


southern  Lebanon  with  shelter  and  food  at  a 


agencies  work  with  local  partners  within 
the  Caritas  Internationalis  confederation 
of  more  than  160  Catholic  relief,  devel- 
opment and  social  services  agencies. 
Tom  Garofalo,  C.R.S.  country  repre- 
sentative for  Israel,  the  Gaza  Strip  and 
the  West  Bank,  said  the  agency  plans  to 
send  its  regional  director,  Mark 
Schnellbaecher,  into  Beirut,  Lebanon. 
Schnellbaecher,  who  was  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  was  trying  to  plan  a safe  route 
into  Beirut  to  join  local  C.R.S.  staff  peo- 
ple working  with  Caritas. 


State  Compensation 
for  Abused  Irish 

Ireland’s  Residential  Institutions 
Redress  Board  has  received  more  than 
14,500  claims  for  compensation  from 
people  who  say  they  suffered  physical 
abuse  or  neglect  while  residing  in 
industrial  schools,  reformatories, 
orphanages  and  other  institutions.  Most 
of  these  institutions  were  managed  by 
Catholic  religious  orders,  but  because 
they  were  subject  to  state  regulation  and 
inspection,  the  Irish  government  admit- 
ted liability  and  established  the  board  as 
a means  by  which  survivors  of  abuse  or 
neglect  could  seek  and  gain  compensa- 
tion without  having  to  go  to  court  and 
undergo  cross-examination.  According 
to  the  board’s  annual  report  for  2005, 


published  in  mid-July,  more  than  a 
third  of  last  year’s  applications  for  com- 
pensation were  received  in  the  final  two 
weeks  before  the  deadline  on  Dec.  15. 
The  report  said  applications  for  com- 
pensation were  received  from  former 
institutional  residents  now  living  in  26 
different  countries  across  the  world. 


Immigrants  Determined 
to  Learn  English 

As  the  debate  over  U.S.  immigration 
policies  continues  to  rage  in  the  nation’s 
capital,  Catholic-run  centers  in 
Philadelphia  that  teach  English  as  a sec- 
ond language  are  struggling  to  meet  the 
demand  of  immigrants  determined  to 
learn  it.  A survey  released  by  the  Pew 


Hispanic  Center  on  June  7 showed  that 
57  percent  of  Latino  immigrants  feel  it 
is  necessary  to  learn  English  to  be  part 
of  American  society.  Further,  92  per- 
cent of  Latinos  believe  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  children  of  immigrants  be 
taught  English,  the  study  found.  That 
percentage  reaches  96  percent  when 
only  foreign-born  Latinos  are  sur- 
veyed— a higher  percentage  than  whites 
(87  percent)  or  blacks  (83  percent)  who 
hold  that  opinion. 

The  experience  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Sisters,  Servants  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  in 
Philadelphia  bear  out  those  numbers. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  adult  learners 
have  passed  through  their  literacy  and 
welcome  centers,  which  are  staffed  by 
sisters  of  those  communities  and  other 
volunteers,  both  lay  and  religious. 

Trenton  Bishop  Against 
Death  Penalty 

Speaking  for  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
New  Jersey  at  the  first  New  Jersey 
Death  Penalty  Study  Commission  hear- 
ing on  July  19,  Trenton’s  Bishop  John 
M.  Smith  called  for  an  end  to  capital 
punishment,  because  all  human  life  has 
dignity  and  other  means  are  available  to 
punish  heinous  crimes. 

Bishop  Smith  cited  a statement  by 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  in  2005  that  said:  “The  death 
penalty  diminishes  all  of  us.  Its  use 
ought  to  be  abandoned  not  only  for 
what  it  does  to  those  who  are  executed 
but  what  it  does  to  us  as  a society.  We 
cannot  teach  respect  for  life  by  taking 
life.” 

According  to  a Zogby  International 
survey  in  December  2004  of  1,700 
American  Catholics,  only  48  percent 
support  the  death  penalty,  Bishop  Smith 
said.  “When  given  a choice,  the  majori- 
ty of  New  Jerseyans  who  regularly 
attend  religious  services  (54  percent) 
prefer  life  without  parole  over  the  death 
penalty  for  murder,”  he  added.  “While  I 
am  encouraged  by  these  poll  numbers,  I 
believe  that  the  trend  against  the  impo- 
sition of  the  death  penalty  will  grow  in 
our  community  as  people  learn  and 
grow  in  their  understanding  that  the 
death  penalty  is  inconsistent  with  stan- 
dards of  decency.” 
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Vatican  Official  Praises 
Kneeling  at  Mass 

Kneeling  during  the  consecration  at 
Mass  is  the  most  appropriate  way  to 
express  the  fact  that  in  the  Eucharist  one 
meets  Jesus,  who  was  bowed  down  by 
the  weight  of  human  sin,  said  an  article 
by  a Vatican  official.  “The  Lord  lowered 
himself  to  the  point  of  death  on  the 
cross  in  order  to  encounter  sinful  man, 
freeing  him  from  sin,”  said  the  brief 
article  published  in  Notitiae,  the  bulletin 
of  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments. 

“If  the  Eucharist  represents  the 
sacramental  memorial  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Lord,  it  seems 
appropriate  that  those  for  whom  the 
Lord  bowed  himself  down  would  bow 
down  before  this  supreme  mystery  of 
love,”  said  the  article  by  Msgr.  Stephan 
Hunseler,  a congregation  official  from 
Germany. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  late 
July,  said  that  Christ’s  self-emptying 
“reaches  its  climax  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  takes  on  himself,  as  the  lamb  of 
God,  all  the  sins  of  the  world.” 


Jesuit  Designs  Coat  of 
Arms  for  Cardinal 

Every  kid  has  a hobby.  For  some  it  is 
sports,  or  collecting  stamps.  For 
George  Cannizzaro,  S.J.,  it  started  out 
as  a fascination  with  flags — the  colors, 
the  symbolism,  the  emblems.  “I’ve  had 
an  interest  in  flags  for  as  long  as  I can 
remember,”  said  Cannizzaro,  25,  who  is 
studying  at  Loyola  University  in 
Chicago  and  is  in  priestly  formation  as 
a Jesuit.  That  fascination  would  lead 
him,  ultimately,  to  a most  unexpected 
honor:  designing  the  coat  of  arms  for 
the  newly  installed  French  Cardinal 
Albert  Vanhoye,  also  a Jesuit  and  the 
former  rector  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Institute  in  Rome,  this  past  March. 

The  design,  picked  from  among 
three  of  Cannizzaro’s  submissions, 
incorporated  the  Jesuit  sun-and-splen- 
dor  symbol  and  an  open  book,  repre- 
senting the  Bible  and  the  cardinal’s 
church  career  in  exegesis.  It  also 
included  the  galero,  the  fanciful  red  hat 
with  tassels  that  signifies  its  wearer  is  a 
cardinal. 


Positive  Changes  in 
China’s  Church 

Hong  Kong’s  Auxiliary  Bishop  John 
Tong  Hon  said  positive  changes  are 
already  evident  in  relations  between 
China’s  open  and  underground  Catholic 
communities,  but  that  China  should 
stop  ordaining  bishops  illicitly.  “If  the 
Chinese  government  wants  to  hold  dia- 
logue with  the  Holy  See,  they  should” 
not  interfere  with  the  church  by  illegiti- 
mate ordinations,  Bishop  Tong  told  35 
bishops,  priests,  religious  and  laypeople 
at  a seminar  on  July  18-20  just  south  of 


Vacationing  in  the  Alps,  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  made  a brief  visit  to  Switzerland, 
walking  across  the  Italian  border  to  visit 
the  famed  St.  Bernard  kennel  of  an 
Augustinian  monastery.  News  of  the 
pope’s  excursion  on  July  18  came  from 
the  pope  himself.  Returning  to  Les 
Combes,  where  he  has  been  staying 
since  July  11,  Pope  Benedict  told 
reporters  he  had  gone  first  to  a convent 
of  Benedictine  nuns  at  Saint-Oyen, 

Italy. 

“We  had  a lovely  meeting  with  the 
Benedictine  sisters  and  we  prayed 
together,”  the  pope  said.  “Then  we 


Seoul,  South  Korea.  His  remarks  were 
reported  by  UCA  News,  an  Asian 
church  news  agency  based  in  Thailand. 
The  seminar,  “The  Search  for  Christian 
Unity:  Where  We  Stand  Today,”  was 
organized  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  the 
Federation  of  Asian  Bishops’ 
Conferences. 

The  church  in  China  ordained  two 
bishops  without  papal  approval  earlier 
this  year:  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ma  Yinglin  of 
Kunming  Diocese  on  April  30,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Liu  Xinhong  of  Anhui 
Diocese  on  May  3. 


went  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass, 
where  we  prayed  vespers  with  the 
monks  and  with  the  people  before  hav- 
ing a nice  encounter  in  the  refectory.” 
Meeting  the  pope  shortly  after  8 
p.m.,  the  reporters  asked  if  he  had  a 
chance  to  visit  the  kennels,  where  for 
more  than  three  centuries  the 
Augustinians  raised  Saint  Bernard  dogs 
and  trained  them  to  assist  in  mountain 
rescues.  Smiling,  the  pope  said  yes, 
adding  that  the  dogs  “were  very  good, 
very  well  behaved.” 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Pope  Visits  Alpine  Kennel 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  pets  Saint  Bernard  dogs  on  July  18  at  the  famous  kennel  operated  by 
Augustinian  monks  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
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Being  Catholic  in  the  World  Today 


‘Our  times  call 
for  a new  readiness 
to  assist  our 
neighbors  in  need/ 

DEIJS  C A RITAS  EST  (GOD  IS  LOVE),  2006,  POPE  BENEDICT  XVI 


Our  planet  has  become  a smaller  place. 

We  are  connected  to  one  big  global 
community.  Every  day,  we  turn  on  the 
TV  or  read  the  paper  and  see  the  needs  of 
our  faraway  neighbors.  What  can  we  do? 


For  60  years,  in  nearly  100  countries 
across  the  globe,  we’ve  given  people  hope 
through  assistance  where  it’s  needed  most. 
And  94  cents  of  every  dollar  we  spend 
goes  directly  to  help  the  people  we  serve. 

Today,  we’re  the  largest  private 
distributor  of  U.S.  food  aid  in  the  world. 
We  take  a long-term  approach  to  reducing 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  helping 
communities  meet  their  own  needs. 

With  your  help,  our  faith  can  do 
even  more. 

The  world  is  not  beyond  your  grasp. 
Together,  we  can  make  a great  difference. 


As  Catholics,  we  recognize  that  we 
are  all  part  of  one  human  family.  Every  life 
is  important.  Every  person  has  equal  value. 
Our  faith  directs  us  to  look  upon 
every  person  with  the  same 
openheartedness  and  love  as  we 
might  look  upon  Christ  Himself. 

Sharing  in  the  needs  and 
suffering  of  people  around  the 
world  might  seem  like  a difficult 
burden.  But  there  is  a simple 
way  to  fulfill  our  faith.  There  is 
a way  to  help. 

We  are  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  the  official  international 
humanitarian  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Catholic  community. 


In  Darfur,  the  war-ravaged  region  of  western  Sudan, 
we  provide  food  and  shelter  to  people  affected  by  the  conflict. 
Beyond  this  life-saving  work,  we  help  children  displaced 
from  their  homes  by  providing  education  programs 
in  the  camps  of  El  Geneina. 


Reflection  Place 


■ Seen  as  in  a Mirror 

^ We  reflect  what  we  encounter.? 


I HAD  NEVER  BEEN  INSIDE  an 
ambulance  before.  I didn’t  for  a 
moment  expect  to  discover  that 
night  what  the  inside  of  an 
ambulance  looks  like.  But  that’s 
life — one  minute  we  have  an  agenda, 
the  next  minute  our  best-laid  plans  lie 
in  pieces  all  over  the  floor  of  our  lives. 
That’s  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  God  laugh — people  who 
make  plans. 

I guess  I should  say  that  as  we  sped 
through  the  streets  to  the  emergency 
room,  I saw  the  events  of  my  life  pass- 
ing in  front  of  me,  but  no  such  thing.  In 
fact,  let’s  be  honest,  the  cause  of  the 
drama  was  not  nearly  so  serious  as  it 
might  sound,  and  deep  down  I knew 
that.  I was  inside  an  ambulance  more  as 
a result  of  medical  overkill  and  family 
panic  than  for  any  other  reason. 

Instead,  as  we  sped  through  the 
deepening  twilight,  a line  from  a song  I 
had  recently  heard  for  the  first  time 
drifted  through  my  mind,  a song  by  the 
St.  Louis  Jesuits,  with  the  refrain: 

0 Beauty  ever  ancient , 0 beauty  ever 
new: 

You,  the  mirror  of  my  life  renewed,  let  me 
find  myself  in  you. 

It  was  this  image  of  the  mirror  that  was 
nudging  at  my  imagination.  I found 
myself  thinking  that  if  only  I could  catch 
a glimpse  in  that  mirror,  I would  some- 
how see  God. 

It  reminded  me  of  a story  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  that  tells  how  Satan 
once  made  a mirror  that  shrank  the 
reflection  of  everything  that  is  good  and 
enlarged  all  that  is  bad  and  ugly.  One  day 
this  mirror  slipped  from  Satan’s  hand  and 

Margaret  silf  lives  in  Staffordshire, 
England.  Her  latest  books  are  Companions 
of  Christ:  Ignatian  Spirituality  for  Everyday 
Living  and  the  Catholic  Press  Association 
award-winning  The  Gift  of  Prayer. 


shattered  into  a million  fragments.  A 
great  storm  blew  up  and  these  fragments 
were  scattered  all  over  the  earth  and 
blown  into  the  eyes  of  earth-dwellers, 
who  from  then  on  could  see  only  a dis- 
torted view  of  life. 

God,  in  Andersen’s  telling,  was 
deeply  saddened  by  this,  and  when  the 
time  was  right  God  caused  One  to  come 
forth  from  among  us  who  reflected  the 
true  image  of  God.  Wherever  this  One 
passed,  people  saw  things  once  again  in 
their  true  perspective.  They  saw  God’s 
love,  compassion  and  grace  beaming 
back  to  them,  even  through  their  fear  or 
pain  or  loneliness.  The  best  in  human 
nature  loved  this  mirror  of  God,  but  the 
worst  within  us  was  jealous  and  could  not 
bear  so  much  truth  and  beauty.  We  plot- 
ted to  kill  the  One.  We  shattered  the  true 
image,  and  it  too  broke  into  a million 
fragments.  And  wherever  a fragment 
lodged  in  human  eyes,  that  person  would 
catch  a glimpse  of  God. 

I was  surprisingly  calm  as  we 
approached  the  hospital.  Through  a high 
rear  window  I watched  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees  swaying  above  us, 
and  I focused  on  the  two  headlight  beams 
shining  in  from  my  daughter’s  car,  as  she 
followed  us  down  to  the  hospital.  Maybe 
God’s  mirror  was  coming  into  focus. 
Maybe  that  happens  most  readily  when 
we  are  laid  low. 

What  followed  was  24  hours  in  a 
ringside  seat  at  the  circus  of  life,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  watch  events  unfold 
around  me. 

There  was  the  lady  in  the  next  bed, 
several  years  younger  than  I with  just 
about  everything  wrong  with  her,  while  I, 
as  it  turned  out,  had  nothing  at  all  wrong 
with  me.  I soaked  up  something  of  her 
quiet  courage,  her  uncomplaining  forti- 
tude in  the  face  of  all  the  procedures  the 
medics  were  about  to  perform  on  her.  I 
noticed  how  her  attitude  of  acceptance 
brought  out  the  best  in  them  too. 

There  was  the  old  man  who  arrived 


ranting  and  raving  and  lashing  out  at 
everyone  who  approached  him.  “Elderly 
mental  infirm,”  he  would  be  labelled.  I 
noticed  how  two  young  nurses  ventured 
close  to  try  to  calm  him,  while  others  had 
walked  away  in  frustration.  Their  firm 
but  respectful  handling  of  him  eventually 
drew  forth  a degree  of  cooperation  where 
there  had  been  only  abusiveness. 

There  was  the  girl  who  was  sure  she 
was  dying,  and  her  frightened  young  hus- 
band, and  the  bewildered  junior  doctor 
who  could  discover  no  medical  symp- 
toms or  causes  for  her  fears.  I noticed  the 
patience  with  which  she  tried  to  unravel 
the  mystery,  and  I saw  the  patience  of 
God. 

There  was  the  lonely  man  across 
the  ward,  who  was  very  vocal  about  how 
he  had  been  left  waiting  too  long  for 
attention.  Was  it  just  a doctor  he  need- 
ed, or  had  his  whole  life  turned  into  a 
waiting  game,  wondering  whether  his 
distant  children,  his  forgotten  friends, 
his  preoccupied  neighbors  would  ever 
realize  how  much  he  needed  a human 
touch? 

There  was  the  relative  who  was  car- 
rying on  a heated  argument  at  the  nurs- 
es’ station,  demanding  priority,  insis- 
tent that  his  own  story  should  take 
precedence  over  all  others,  as  an 
exhausted  nurse  tried  to  reason  with 
him  and  explain  how  triage  works. 

It  was  the  same  nurse  who,  12  hours 
later,  after  a grueling  night  shift,  would 
come  to  my  bedside  with  a smile  and  a 
cup  of  tea  and  the  longed-for  words  of 
reassurance:  “All  is  well.  You  can  go 
home.” 

“I’ve  seen  more  kindness  and  good- 
ness here  tonight,”  I told  her,  “than  I 
could  ever  have  imagined.”  “Well,”  she 
answered,  “we  are  just  mirrors  really. 
What  we  encounter  is  what  we  reflect 
back.  When  patients  are  considerate  to 
us,  it’s  easy  to  be  kind  back  to  them.  The 
trick  is  to  be  kind  to  those  whose  inner 
goodness  has  been  distorted  by  pain  and 
fear  and  breakdown.  That’s  harder....” 

Harder?  That’s  not  hard.  It’s  impos- 
sible. But  as  I smiled  back  my  gratitude  to 
the  nurse,  I think  I caught  a glimpse  of 
the  true  mirror  in  her  eyes,  twinkling 
back  to  me.  I think  I saw  God. 

Margaret  Silf 
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Parishes  cannot  provide  all  the  tools  needed  for  evangelization. 

Where  the  Laity  Flourish 

- BY  ALLAN  FIGUEROA  DECK  - 

One  OF  the  strongest  and  most  distinctive  features  of  U.S. 

Catholicism  is  the  central  place  parishes  play  in  the  church’s  life.  In 
recent  years  we  have  heard  a lot  about  the  closing  of  some  parishes 
and  reconfigurations  of  others,  especially  in  parts  of  the  country  like 
the  Rust  Belt.  But  the  American  parish  is  still  a powerful  and  large- 
ly successful  institution.  Bishops,  clergy  and  the  faithful  in  general  think  of  the  parish 
as  constituting  the  lion’s  share  of  what  the  church  does. 

For  years  I have  been  thinking  that  there  is  something  not  quite  right  about  this 
scheme  of  things.  My  doubts  are  rooted  in  both  theory  and  practice.  A church  that  is 
“in  its  entirety  evangelizing,”  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  reminded  us  more  than  once,  must 
not  put  all  or  even  most  of  its  eggs  in  one  basket,  that  is,  in  one  instrument  of  evan- 


ALLAN  FIGUEROA  DECK,  S.J.,  president  of  the  Loyola  Institute  for  Spirituality  in  Orange, 
Calif.,  lectures  on  practical  theology  and  Hispanic  ministry.  With  Father  Virgilio  Elizondo 
and  Timothy  Matovina,  he  edited  The  Treasure  of  Guadalupe  (Rowman  & Littlefield,  2006). 
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gelization,  no  matter  how  fundamental  it  may  be.  While 
parishes  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  often  accomplish 
a remarkable  number  of  tasks,  they  do  not  exhaust  the 
practical  pastoral  services  needed  in  the  dynamic  and 
diverse  contexts  of  postmodern  living.  Already  Karl 
Rahner  saw  this  in  his  classic  reflection  on  parish  in 
Sacramentum  Mundi,  published  around  the  time  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  He  wondered  back  then  whether 
the  parish  could  survive  in  the  face  of  urbanization,  with 
its  anonymity  and  pluralism. 

Competing  Visions? 

As  a one-time  parish  priest  and  later  professor  of  practical 
theology,  I experienced  the  tension  between  parish  loyalty 
and  the  somewhat  different  interests  and  visions  of  such 
apostolic  movements  as  the  Cursillo,  Marriage  Encounter 
and  the  Charismatic  Renewal.  Good  people  in  these 
movements  often  experienced  rejection  when  they  tried  to 
enlist  their  parish  priests  in  supporting  or  working  with 
them.  The  priests  often  saw  the  movement  as  “stealing” 
their  parishioners  and  leadership.  So  a certain  amount  of 
tension  characterizes  the  historical  relationship  between 
parishes  and  movements.  That  tension  has  tended  to 
mount  in  light  of  the  growing  strength  of  both  the  older 
movements  and  new  ones,  such  as  those  that  have  grown 
up  in  Europe  in  the  20th  century.  The  latter  include,  for 
example,  the  Neocatechumenate,  Communion  and 
Liberation  and  even  Opus  Dei. 

Parish  priests  often  do  not  know  how  the  dynamic  of 
the  movements  relates  to  the  immediate  tasks  and  con- 
cerns of  the  parish.  Many  view  them  therefore  as  at  best 
peripheral  and  at  worse  a debilitating  drain  on  the  parish. 
Yet  the  movements  attract  and  energize  many  parishioners 
as  well  as  “recovering  Catholics”  and  the  nonchurched 
too.  Some  of  the  better  lay  leaders  are  attracted  to  the 
movements  and,  what’s  more,  find  a space  to  exercise  lead- 
ership— something  not  so  easy  to  do  in  too  many  still  cler- 
icalized  parish  milieus.  Many  lay  men  and  women  seem  to 
find  something  in  the  movements  that  they  do  not  find  in 
their  parish.  For  one  thing  there  is  a kind  of  apostolic  elan, 
a sense  of  mission  and  excitement  about  the  movements 
that  parishes  cannot  replicate. 

The  picture  becomes  especially  clear  if  one  looks  at  the 
church  in  Europe.  Two  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  Pope  John 
Paul  IPs  last  journey  to  Spain,  a survey  of  the  church  there 
revealed  that  at  least  45  percent  of  Spanish  Catholics  relat- 
ed to  the  church  primarily  through  a movement  and  not 
through  a parish.  The  movements  are  strongest  in  Europe, 
where  many  parishes,  it  seems,  are  moribund.  Certainly 
the  movements  are  not  as  strong  in  the  United  States 
because  the  parish  does  work  better  here  and  is  more  live- 
ly and  successful  than  may  be  the  case  in  Europe. 


Agents  of  Evangelization 

Complicating  the  attitude  of  pastors  and  bishops  regard- 
ing the  movements  is  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  per- 
ceived as  Trojan  horses  for  various  conservative  agendas. 
In  my  view,  movements  have  been  viewed  too  much 
through  the  lens  of  ideology.  There  are  strong  ideologi- 
cally based  fears,  for  instance,  about  Opus  Dei,  the 
Neocatechumenate  and  Communion  and  Liberation.  This 
perception  was  enhanced,  no  doubt,  by  the  keen  interest 
and  support  given  particularly  to  these  movements  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  movements 
contrasted  with  his  relative  coolness  or  distance  from  the 
religious  orders. 

How  might  one  explain  this  phenomenon?  A rather 
straightforward  interpretation  is  that  the  pope  found  the 
movements  more  amenable  to  influence,  more  coopera- 
tive, even  enthusiastic,  about  his  vision.  The  old  religious 
orders,  with  their  deeply  rooted  traditions  and  institution- 
al interests,  seemed  less  responsive  than  they  were  at  other 
times  in  history  when,  indeed,  the  popes  literally  depend- 
ed on  them. 

The  point  is  that  the  movements,  both  in  the  life  of  the 
local  church  and  globally,  play  a growing  role  as  mediators 
in  the  church’s  life.  They  are  thriving,  viable  and  appeal- 
ing centers  of  service  and  action.  They  are  providing 
diverse  contexts  that  appeal  to  a broad  spectrum  of  people 
today.  As  such  they  are  de  facto  schools  of  lay  ecclesial  lead- 
ership. And,  by  all  accounts,  they  are  quite  successful. 

Rome  has  been  taking  the  lead  in  recognizing  the  real- 
ity and  further  potential  of  the  movements.  In  1998  then- 
Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  spoke  at  the  World  Congress  of 
Ecclesial  Movements.  His  way  of  positively  interpreting 
the  contributions  of  the  movements  was  in  tune  with  the 
church’s  real  catholicity.  He  stressed  the  need  to  avoid  the 
pretense  of  absolute  uniformity  in  pastoral  organization 
and  programming.  He  went  even  further,  stating  that  the 
diocesan  bishops  must  seek  to  harmonize  unity  and  diver- 
sity and  not  confuse  unity  with  pastoral  uniformity. 

I connect  this  point  of  view  with  Pope  John  Paul’s  def- 
inition of  the  new  evangelization:  proclaiming  the  message 
of  Christ  with  “new  ardor,  new  methods  and  new  expres- 
sions.” The  pope  was  giving  the  people  of  God  permis- 
sion, as  it  were,  to  innovate,  diversify — yes,  even  experi- 
ment. And  one  outcome  of  this  period  in  church  history  is 
precisely  the  emergence  of  the  movements  as  powerful 
instruments  of  evangelization,  means  by  which  the  church 
carries  out  its  mission  today.  While  the  engagement  of  the 
laity  in  many  of  the  institutionalized  and  clericalized 
aspects  of  the  church’s  life  is  still  problematic,  it  is  in  the 
movements  (not  exclusively,  of  course,  but  significantly) 
where  lay  people  are  finding  a place  to  flourish.  The  Spirit 
may  be  telling  us  something  here. 
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Meeting  With  the  Pope 

Pope  Benedict  XVI,  through  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
the  Laity,  invited  the  leadership  of  movements  from  all 
over  the  world  to  come  to  Rome  this  year  at  Pentecost  for 
a second  meeting.  This  gesture  dramatized  the  increasing- 
ly important  role  played  by  the  movements  as  well  as  their 
diversity  and  worldwide  appeal.  In  March,  Archbishop 
Stanislaw  Rylko,  president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
the  Laity,  attended  the  first  meeting  of  ecclesial  move- 
ments and  new  church  communities  for  all  of  Latin 
America  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

In  his  talk  Archbishop  Rylko  referred  to  these  move- 
ments and  communities  as  “pedagogical  guides  of  adult 
Christian  formation  in  the  faith  and  as  guides  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Christ.”  The  Vatican,  accordingly,  is  noticing 
that  one  of  the  hopeful  contributions  of  the  movements  is 
the  way  that  they  model  various  types  of  Christian  com- 
munity and  praxis.  While  parishes  also  model  Christian 
discipleship,  it  would  seem  that  they  need  help  in  the  face 
of  new  social  dynamics  and  the  overpowering  allure  of 
global  culture. 

Challenges  for  Today’s  Parish 

The  vigor  of  American  Catholicism  is  closely  related  to 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  parish,  especially  the 
national  parish  of  decades  ago,  in  convening  the  teeming 
masses  of  immigrant  Catholics  who  needed  a place  to  call 
their  own,  where  they  could  speak  their  native  languages 
and  forge  their  newfound  identities.  Yet  the  parish  has  not 
always  existed  in  the  life  of  the  church  in  the  form  famil- 
iar to  us.  The  centuries  have  witnessed  much  evolution  in 
parishes. 

Today  the  parish  has  certainly  not  run  its  course;  com- 
munity and  Eucharist  are  essential  to  the  church,  however 
we  define  it.  Parish  in  some  form  will  always  be  with  us, 
and  that  must  be  attended  to  one  way  or  the  other.  But  the 
success  of  the  movements  demands  that  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Church — clergy,  religious  and  laity — begin  to  integrate 
that  dynamic  into  their  scheme  of  things  more  intention- 
ally and  wisely. 

Priests,  especially  parish  priests,  have  to  ask  whether 
their  vision  of  priesthood  goes  beyond  the  confines  of 
parish  ministry.  For  priestly  life  today  must  explore  with 
pastoral  imagination  new  expressions  and  methods  if  the 
church  is  to  accomplish  its  evangelizing  task.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is  how  can  priests  become  more  movement- 
friendly  and  work  synergistically  with  this  flowering  of 
God’s  Spirit  in  our  times.  Only  through  a process  of  reach- 
ing out  and  giving  witness  to  the  faith  in  concrete,  diverse 
and  creative  ways  will  the  Christian  message  connect  with 
today’s  people.  The  movements  need  to  be  recognized  as 
doing  just  that. 


Lay  Ecclesial  Movements:  A Short  List 

The  Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal,  considered  by  Cardinal 
Joseph  Bernardin  “one  of  the  greatest  fruits  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,”  is  a grass-roots  movement  centered  in  the 
gifts  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Among  its  key  dimensions 
are  “baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,”  Christian  community  life,  evan- 
gelization, liturgical  prayer,  preaching  and  healing. 

Christian  Life  Communities  were  founded  in  the  16th  century  in 
Rome  by  the  Jesuits  and  long  known  as  the  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Today’s  C.L.C.  groups,  in  countries  all 
across  the  world,  promote  the  spiritual  life  of  members  and 
encourage  them  to  reach  out  to  those  in  need.  Since  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
Scripture,  the  liturgy  and  ecumenical  work. 

Communion  and  Liberation  was  founded  by  Msgr.  Luigi 
Giussani  in  Italy  in  1954  but  was  not  officially  recognized  by 
Rome  until  1982.  Central  to  C.L.  is  conversion  and  witness 
through  recognition  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Incarnation. 
Their  primary  works  include  charitable  ventures  and  education. 
In  addition  to  some  100,000  members  in  Italy,  the  movement 
today  has  members  in  dozens  of  other  countries. 

The  Cursillo,  whose  name  is  Spanish  for  “short  course,”  was 
begun  in  Spain  in  the  1940’s  by  a group  of  men  who  prayed 
and  worked  together.  The  movement,  best  known  for  three-day 
retreats  designed  to  foster  a greater  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
efforts  to  bring  that  knowledge  to  the  world,  expanded  to  the 
United  States  in  the  mid-1950’s  and  today  is  worldwide. 

Focoiare,  which  in  Italian  means  “hearth  or  family  fireside,”  was 
founded  in  Trent,  Italy,  during  World  War  II  by  Chiara  Lubich,  an 
elementary  school  teacher.  The  gatherings  of  friends  to  discuss 
Scripture  and  apply  it  daily  have  grown  into  a worldwide  ecu- 
menical movement  with  87,000  members  in  more  than  180 
countries.  The  goal  is  the  unity  of  humankind.  Its  activities 
stress  mutual  love  in  Christ,  reconciliation,  and  dialogue. 

Marriage  Encounter  offers  private  weekends,  away  from  every- 
day responsibilities,  during  which  a married  couple  is  guided 
toward  improved  communication  and  mutuality. 

The  Neocatechumenal  Way  was  born  in  the  late  1960’s 
through  the  experience  of  the  Spanish  painter  Francisco 
Arguello,  who  went  to  live  among  the  poor  in  slums  outside 
Madrid  and  there  encountered  the  mystery  of  Christ  crucified. 
This  "seed"  flowered  into  evangelizing  communities  within 
parishes  and  dioceses.  Today  they  are  present  in  105  coun- 
tries on  five  continents.  The  group  received  formal  recognition 
in  2002. 

Opus  Dei  was  founded  by  St.  Josemaria  Escriva  in  1928.  The 
sole  personal  prelature  of  the  pope,  the  movement  has  as  its 
mission  to  proclaim  the  universal  call  to  holiness.  The  Work  of 
God  believes  that  Catholic  men  and  women  find  sanctification 
through  work.  Its  nearly  85,000  members  worldwide  include  a 
number  of  clergy,  including  bishops,  archbishops  and  cardi- 
nals. Escriva  was  canonized  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  2002. 
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A Symphony  of 
Church  Life 


The  surprising  growth  of  contemporary  lay  movements 


BY  VINCENT  GRAGNANI 


A RAINY  NOVEMBER  EVENING 
finds  three  dozen  people 
gathered  for  prayer  at  the 
Cabrini  Center  for  Nursing 
in  Manhattan’s  East  Village.  They 
include  Anthony  Frarracci,  who 
arrives  early  to  help  arrange  the  chairs 
in  a circle,  and  Vita  Santangelo,  a 
wheelchair-bound  native  of  Sicily 
whose  recent  99th  birthday  party  is  the 
topic  of  conversation  as  residents  gath- 


Andrea  Riccardi,  second  from  right,  founder  of  the  Sant'Egidio  Community,  sits  with  leaders  of  other 
Catholic  lay  movements  during  their  meeting  with  bishops  in  Rome  in  June. 


The  group  also  includes  younger 
non-residents,  who  come  as  members 
of  the  Community  of  Sant’Egidio,  such  as  Paola  Piscitelli,  a 
mother  of  two  who  has  just  returned  from  a visit  to  Texas’ 
death-row  inmates,  and  Brendan  Maloney,  a recent  Boston 
College  graduate  who  now  teaches  at  a Catholic  elementary 
school  in  Brooklyn. 

“I’ve  really  become  friends  with  these  people  to  the 
point  that  it  doesn’t  seem  like  serving,  coming  here  to 
Cabrini,”  said  Maloney,  who,  after  the  prayer  and  conversa- 
tion, brought  several  of  the  wheelchair-bound  residents 
back  to  their  rooms.  “The  elderly  are  so  forgotten,  and  it’s 
something  the  community  has  drawn  my  attention  to.” 
Maloney  and  Piscitelli  see  their  twice-weekly  gatherings  for 
prayer  at  Cabrini  not  as  part  of  a grand  missionary  plan,  but 
as  reaching  out  to  those  they  have  met. 

“Our  community  is  based  on  human  relationships,” 
Piscitelli  said.  “We  have  no  program,  training  or  vows.  The 
only  way  we  can  relate  to  one  another  is  through  friend- 
ship.” 


VINCENT  GRAGNANI  is  managing  editor  for  Worrall  Community 
Newspapers,  Union,  N.J. 


But  in  the  eyes  of  the  church  hierarchy,  these  lay  peo- 
ple are  part  of  one  of  many  successive  waves  of  movements 
dating  back  hundreds  of  years.  Their  work,  though  not 
coordinated  through  a parish  or  diocese,  is  a critical  com- 
ponent of  the  church’s  mission  to  be  apostolic  and  univer- 
sal. 

“Ministries  and  missions  that  are  not  tied  to  the  local 
church  alone,  but  serve  universal  mission  and  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  must  always  exist  in  the  church,”  said 
then-Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  in  a speech  at  the  World 
Congress  of  Ecclesial  Movements  in  1998.  “The  pope  has 
to  rely  on  these  ministries,  they  on  him;  and  in  the  har- 
monious interaction  between  the  two  kinds  of  mission,  the 
symphony  of  ecclesial  life  is  realized.” 

Beginning  with  monasticism  in  the  early  church, 
Ratzinger  outlined  six  successive  waves  of  movements 
that  precede  the  20th-century  phenomenon  of  lay  associ- 
ations— missionary  monasticism  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  10th-century  reform  movement  of  Cluny,  the  found- 
ing of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders,  new  move- 
ments of  evangelization  of  the  16th  century  that  included 
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the  Jesuits’  worldwide  mission,  and  the  founding  of  vari- 
ous missionary  congregations  in  the  19th  century. 

Though  we  often  think  of  the  phenomenon  of  lay 
movements  as  a 20th-century  one — sometimes  even  a 
post- Vatican  II  one — the  Council  for  the  Laity’s  directory 
of  international  associations  (2006)  lists  122  groups, 
including  Militia  Christi,  founded  in  1209  by  Dominicans, 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  founded  in  1833  by  a 
journalist  in  Paris,  and  others  that  predate  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  pontifical  council’s  directory  includes  nearly  a 
dozen  professional  organizations,  like  the  International 
Catholic  Committee  of  Nurses  and  Medical  Social 
Assistants,  the  International  Catholic  Union  of  the  Press 
and  the  International  Christian  Union  of  Business 
Executives.  Others,  like  Worldwide  Marriage  Encounter 
and  the  World  Federation  of  Nocturnal  Adoration 
Societies,  cater  to  wider  groups  of  Catholics,  but  include 
specific  charisms  and  activities. 

Modern-Day  Movements 

But  when  one  speaks  of  lay  movements  in  the  present  day, 
it  is  primarily  groups  such  as  Focolare,  Communion  and 
Liberation,  Regnum  Christi  and  Cursillo  that  come  to 
mind.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are  occasionally  the 
objects  of  controversy,  they  receive  and  deserve  attention 
because  membership  in  any  of  these  groups  is  often  a way 


of  life  for  their  members.  The  same  can  be  said  for  Opus 
Dei,  which,  with  its  own  hierarchy  of  priests  and  bishops, 
does  not  fit  into  the  lay  movement  category. 

For  thousands  of  Catholics  around  the  world,  it  is  the 
lay  association,  not  the  parish,  that  forms  the  hub  of  their 
spiritual  lives.  And  this  poses  a problem  for  some  bishops 
and  theologians. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  majority  of  lay  movements 
were  founded  in  Europe — all  but  12  in  the  directory  are 
headquartered  there — where  parish  life  is  less  active  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States.  Lay  movements  can  complement 
parish  life,  but  in  many  cases  worldwide  they  fill  a spiritu- 
al gap  for  Catholics,  providing  them  the  nourishment  they 
do  not  or  cannot  find  in  parish  life. 

Piscitelli  saw  a clear  difference  between  the  two  conti- 
nents in  1993,  when  she  and  her  husband,  Professor 
Andrea  Bartoli  of  Columbia  University,  transplanted  the 
community  of  Sant’Egidio  from  Rome  to  the  more 
“parish-centered”  United  States.  “The  community  in 
Rome  had  several  thousand  people,  several  projects  and 
prayer  every  night,”  she  said.  “The  community  was  very 
present  in  our  lives,  concretely.  Then  we  came  to  New 
York,  and  the  community  at  that  point  was  really 
unknown.” 

Founded  in  Rome  in  1968,  the  community  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  negotiating  a peace  deal  for  the  African 
nation  of  Mozambique.  After  over  two  years  of  negotia- 
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tions  at  the  Rome  headquarters  of  Sant’Egidio,  represen- 
tatives from  the  Mozambique  government  and  the  gueril- 
la opposition  signed  a peace  agreement  in  1992,  with 
Piscitelli’s  husband  taking  part  in  the  negotiations.  In  1993 
the  couple  came  to  New  York  to  monitor  the  United 
Nations’  implementation 
of  the  peace  deal. 

They  formed  the  first 
U.S. -based  community 
of  Sant’Egidio  after 
speaking  in  nearby 
parishes  and  colleges. 

The  community  has 
since  spread  to  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Minneapolis  and  Boston, 
where  Maloney,  then  a student  at  Boston  College,  an  anti- 
war protestor  and  a Catholic  Worker  volunteer  met  the 
group. 

“I  was  really  drawn  to  the  way  of  the  community  of 
Sant’Egidio  as  something  different — changing  people’s 
lives  maybe  not  through  protesting,  but  through  friend- 
ship,” he  says,  recalling  his  introduction  to  the  communi- 
ty. “And  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I would  sit  together  with 
friends  and  we  would  pray  together.  I’ve  been  a Catholic 
all  my  life,”  he  adds.  I’ve  been  going  to  Mass,  but  the  idea 
of  taking  the  Gospel  seriously,  of  reading  it  on  a daily 
basis,  was  an  idea  that  was  never  offered  to  me.  And  it’s  not 
that  foreign.” 

While  its  focus  on  prayer,  communicating  the  Gospel, 
solidarity  with  the  poor,  ecumenism  and  dialogue  often 
earn  the  Community  of  Sant’Egidio  universal  respect,  the 
mere  mention  of  other  lay  movements  makes  some 
Catholics,  especially  those  on  the  left,  roll  their  eyes  and 
cringe. 

Concerns  Raised  by  Bishops 

Speaking  about  the  phenomenon  of  lay  movements,  the 
Rev.  Eugene  Lauer,  director  of  the  National  Pastoral  Life 
Center  in  New  York,  calls  some  of  the  “fringe”  lay  move- 
ments “questionable.”  In  the  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley’s  book 
The  Catholic  Revolution,  published  in  2004,  the  sociologist 
implies  that  groups  like  Cursillo  attempt  to  brainwash 
participants.  Some  bishops  have  banned  the  Legionaries 
of  Christ  and  their  lay  association,  Regnum  Christi,  from 
parishes  in  their  dioceses.  (The  Vatican’s  recent  disciplin- 
ing of  the  Legionaries’  founder,  the  Rev.  Marcel  Maciel, 
stemming  from  charges  of  sexual  abuse,  have  not  helped 
either  the  Legionaries  or  Regnum  Christi.) 

The  debate  boils  down  to  the  issue  of  communion: 
Some  bishops,  priests  and  lay  people  see  the  lay  move- 
ments as  operating  outside  of  parish  and  diocesan  struc- 
tures, and,  in  many  cases,  they  do. 


Even  New  York’s  Sant’Egidio  members  attend  weekly 
Mass,  not  at  their  home  parishes  as  bishops  and  pastors 
might  recommend,  but  at  the  Cabrini  nursing  home, 
along  with  the  elderly  residents  there.  But  their  members 
report  a warm  relationship  with  the  Archdiocese  of  New 


York,  quite  different  from  what  members  of  Regnum 
Christi  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Minneapolis  can  report. 

In  October  2004  Archbishop  Harry  Flynn  of 
Minneapolis  sent  a letter  to  the  Legionaries  of  Christ  and 
to  all  parishioners  informing  them  that  the  Legionaries 
and  Regnum  Christi  were  not  to  use  parish  or  diocesan 
property,  or  use  diocesan  channels  to  promote  events.  “I 
feel  very  strongly  that  any  group  of  religious  who  minis- 
ter within  this  local  church  needs  to  do  so  in  a way  which 
promotes  unity  and  cooperation,”  Archbishop  Flynn’s  let- 
ter stated.  “Rather  than  experiencing  such  a spirit,  our 
pastors  continue  to  sense  that  a ‘parallel  church’  is  being 
encouraged,  one  that  separates  persons  from  the  local 
parish  and  archdiocese,  and  creates  competing  struc- 
tures.” 

The  diocese  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  enacted  a similar 
policy  in  2002.  And  in  2004  the  Diocese  of  Baton  Rouge 
sent  a letter  home  with  students  warning  parents  that  the 
Legionaries  operate  outside  the  structures  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  often  recruit  children  and  teens  to 
join  their  programs.  The  letter  referred  parents  to  two 
Web  sites — www.regainnetwork.org,  a site  run  by  former 
Legionaries  and  Regnum  Christi  members  that  includes 
negative  information  about  the  groups,  and 
www.legionaryfacts.org,  a site  sponsored  by  the  respec- 
tive communities  to  refute  negative  accusations. 

Stories  like  these  prompted  Bishop  Dale  J.  Melczek 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  to  call  several  of  his  pastors  when  he 
learned  that  Regnum  Christi  had  established  a presence 
in  his  diocese.  “My  experience,  and  the  experience  of  the 
pastors  in  my  diocese,  is  that  they  are  among  the  most 
active  parishioners  in  the  parishes,”  says  Bishop  Melczek, 
who  headed  the  U.S.  bishops’  Committee  on  the  Laity 
from  2002  to  2005.  “They  really  take  the  faith  seriously 
in  terms  of  their  commitment  to  prayer  and  living  by  the 
teachings  of  the  church.  I am  happy  to  permit  it  as  long 
as  we’re  functioning  in  communion  with  one  another  and 
not  in  competition  with  one  another,”  he  said. 


For  thousands  it  is  the  lay  association,  not 
the  parish,  that  forms  the  hub  of  their 
spiritual  lives.  This  poses  a problem. 
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Alive,  Awake,  Conscious 

Facing  a different  sort  of  problem,  a pastor  in  Southern 
California  told  me  that  he  had  to  make  an  effort  not  to 
think  of  Cursillo  as  a mere  factory  for  churning  out 
active  parishioners. 

The  name  Cursillo  means  “short  course”  in  Spanish. 
Involvement  in  the  movement  begins  with  an  invitation 
from  a member  to  make  a three-day  retreat.  Upon 
return,  the  participants  are  encouraged  to  spend  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  their  “fourth  day,”  meeting  regularly  and 
bringing  others  to  Christ.  Very  often,  inactive  or  moder- 
ately active  Catholics  go  on  a Cursillo  and  return  to 
become  lectors,  eucharistic  ministers  or  catechists.  They 
also  return  with  a more  active  prayer  life  and  a desire  to 
learn  more  about  the  Catholic  faith. 

Though  the  Cursillo  and  many  other  lay  movements 
were  founded  just  before  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
they  all  exemplify  the  council’s  renewed  discovery  of  the 
lay  vocation,  as  outlined  in  the  “Dogmatic  Constitution 
on  the  Church”  and  the  “Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modern  World.” 

“Many  of  these  documents  emphasized  the  need  for 
lay  people  to  be  alive,  awake,  conscious,”  said  Dolores 
Leckey,  now  a fellow  at  the  Woodstock  Theological 
Center  at  Georgetown  University  and  also  the  founding 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  bishops’  Secretariat  for 
Family,  Laity,  Women  and  Youth.  “There  were  so  many 
opportunities  in  the  wake  of  the  council.  People  would 
have  religious  awakenings  on  retreats.  How  do  you  keep 
that  moving?” 

Paul  Capiton,  a consecrated  member  of  Focolare  who 
lives  in  the  community’s  men’s  house  in  Manhattan, 
describes  himself  as  a “modern-day  monk.”  He  has  taken 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  but  is  not  a 
priest  or  brother,  and  he  holds  down  a full-time  job  as  a 
network  consultant  for  a tuition  management  company. 
“We  don’t  look  like  monks,”  he  said.  “We  bring  church 
to  places  it  wouldn’t  otherwise  be.” 

Focolare,  a movement  founded  in  1946  in  Trent, 
Italy,  focuses  on  “the  spirituality  of  unity.”  Its  members 
meet  once  a week  for  fellowship,  and  Focolarini,  as  they 
are  known,  are  encouraged  to  meditate  on  and  put  into 
practice  a short  Gospel  passage  and  reflection  each 
month. 

Sustaining  Communion 

Just  as  scattered  instances  of  working  separately  from  the 
church  hierarchy  bring  controversy  and  sometimes  a bad 
name  to  lay  movements,  most  experts  agree  that  the  chief 
challenge  facing  lay  movements  as  they  mature  is  building 
and  maintaining  that  communion. 

“Lay  movements  always  bring  challenge  to  the  church 


in  at  least  two  ways,”  said  H.  Richard  McCord,  executive 
director  of  the  U.S.  bishops’  Secretariat  for  Family,  Laity, 
Women  and  Youth.  “They  represent  a certain  amount  of 
new  energy,  new  insight,  a pushing  out  of  the  edges  of 
mission.  That’s  a challenge  probably  in  a good  sense.  But 
they  also  bring  a challenge  in  that  they  need  to  be  tied  to 
the  larger  community  of  the  church,  which  is  institutional 
and  hierarchical.”  Most  of  the  movements  he  encounters 
meet  that  challenge,  he  said.  “None  try  to  claim  you  body 
and  soul,”  McCord  said.  “They  keep  releasing  you  back  to 
your  parish  for  service.” 

As  these  groups  move  forward,  they  face  not  only  the 
challenge  of  building  communion  with  the  local  church, 
but  also,  according  to  Leckey,  the  challenge  to  attract  new 
members  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  faithful.  “Like 
everyone  else,  these  movements  have  to  attract  young  peo- 
ple,” she  said.  “Those  that  have  connections  to  campuses 
will  fare  better  than  those  that  do  not.” 

A look  through  history  shows  that  not  every  move- 
ment, even  though  it  may  have  had  an  essential  purpose  at 
the  time,  will  last  forever. 

“Like  any  organization  or  group,  we  need  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Scripture — there  is  a time  for  every- 
thing under  the  sun,”  Leckey  noted.  “These  organizations 
have  a place  and  a time.  Some  have  a longer  life  expectan- 
cy than  others.”  ® 


Open  your  heart 
Awaken  your  mind 
Offer  them  to  the  world 

One  Spirit  Interfaith  Seminary  is  a two-year  part 
time  professional  training  that  explores  the  world's 
religions  & spiritual  diversity.  Designed  for  working 
adults,  the  program  leads  to  ordination  as  an 
interfaith  minister. 

Other  Programs:  Spiritual  Counseling, 

Conscious  Relationships,  The  Essence  of  Prayer, 
and  more. 

On  site  NYC  & distance  learning 
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Gaza’s  Summer  Rains 


A report  from  Israel 

BY  DONALD  J.  MOORE 


Palestinians  carry  the  bodies  of  two  children  and  their  mother  during  a funeral  in  the  northern  Gaza 
Strip  on  July  27.  They  were  killed  when  an  Israeli  artillery  shell  hit  their  house. 


IT  IS  HAZARDOUS  TO  WRITE  about 
current  events  in  the  Holy  Land, 
since  they  change  rapidly  and  publi- 
cation dates  are  distant.  I write  in 
the  midst  of  the  invasion  of  the  Gaza 
Strip  launched  by  Israeli  forces  under  the 
name  Operation  Summer  Rains.  The 
stated  goals  of  the  invasion  are  the  release 
of  the  kidnapped  Israeli  soldier  Cpl. 

Gilad  Shalit  and  an  end  to  the  senseless 
firing  of  Qassam  rockets  from  northern 
Gaza,  many  of  which  have  struck  cities  in 
southern  Israel.  If  Hamas  cannot  or  will 
not  stop  these  attacks,  then  Israel  under- 
stands that  it  has  every  right  to  send  in  its 
military  to  halt  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  litde 
that  Hamas  can  do  to  stop  the  arrests 
(which  they  might  call  “kidnappings”)  of 
Palestinians  by  the  Israel  Defense  Forces, 
which  occur  almost  daily.  On  July  1 1,  the 
day  before  Gilad  Shalit  was  kidnapped, 
elite  I.D.F.  forces  went  into  southern 
Gaza  and  seized  two  men  they  declared 
to  be  militants.  During  successive  mid- 
night raids  in  early  July,  two  young 
Palestinian  women  living  in  the  Beit 
Sahour  suburb  of  Bethlehem  were  taken 
from  their  homes,  which  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  Israeli  jeeps.  The  most  that  the  grieving  families 
could  leam  was  that  the  women  were  “wanted.” 

Principles  of  International  Law 

Before  considering  details  of  this  Israeli  military  offensive,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  recall  certain  principles  of  international  law 
that  are  often  passed  over  when  dealing  with  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  conflict.  First,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a perma- 
nent legal  occupation.  Occupation  often  takes  place  in 

DONALD  J.  MOORE,  S.J.,  is  director  of  interfaith  relations  at  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Jerusalem. 


wartime,  but  it  should  end  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  United 
Nations’  Resolution  242  called  for  Israel’s  withdrawal  from 
territories  occupied  during  the  June  1967  war,  rooted  in  the 
principle  of  the  “inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition  of  territo- 
ry by  war.”  Second,  nothing  should  be  done  to  change  the 
character  of  the  occupied  territory,  and  during  the  period  of 
occupation  the  rights  of  the  occupied  population  must  be 
protected.  Any  policy  of  the  occupying  power  that  infringes 
on  the  rights  of  the  occupied  people  or  that  changes  the  sta- 
tus of  the  occupied  territory  is  forbidden  by  international 
law  as  established  under  the  Geneva  Convention.  Third, 
according  to  that  same  convention  no  person  can  be  pun- 
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ished  for  an  offense  that  he  or  she  has  not  personally  com- 
mitted. Collective  punishments,  along  with  measures  of 
intimidation,  are  prohibited.  Reprisals  against  the  occupied 
population  and  its  properties  are  likewise  prohibited. 

Assault  on  Gaza 

Within  this  framework,  I examine  here  some  of  Israel’s 
strategies  in  Operation  Summer  Rains.  On  June  27,  2006, 
Israel  launched  its  massive  invasion  of  Gaza,  primarily  tar- 
geting civilian  infrastructure.  Prime  Minister  Ehud  Omert 
of  Israel  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  purpose  of  such  mea- 
sures was  to  “apply  pressure”  to  the  civilian  population  of  the 
Gaza  Strip.  One  of  the  first  targets  was  Gaza’s  only  electrical 
generator,  which  supplied  more  than  half  of  all  electric 
power  to  the  Gaza  Strip.  Next,  three  key  bridges  were 
destroyed,  the  Interior  Ministry  building  in  Gaza  City  was 
severely  damaged,  and  bombs  struck  both  a university  cam- 
pus and  a school. 

The  results  of  this  attack  on  Gaza’s  civilian  population 
have  been  devastating,  yet  governments  in  the  Western  world 

TThere  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
permanent  legal  occupation. 

remain  silent  or  nod  their  approval.  (James  Zogby,  president 
of  the  Arab  American  Institute,  calls  the  response  from  the 
West  the  “Genovese  Syndrome,”  referring  to  the  1964  mur- 
der of  Kitty  Genovese  on  a street  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  while  at 
least  37  neighbors  who  heard  her  cries  or  witnessed  the 
repeated  stabbing  did  nothing.) 

For  Gaza’s  civilians  the  attacks  mean  no  light,  no  electric 
fans,  no  television,  no  refrigeration,  no  electricity  to  charge 
cell  phones  and  no  computers.  The  sewage  system  is  backing 
up,  and  hospitals  cannot  use  essential  medical  technology 
because  their  generators  have  no  gasoline.  Patients  are  simply 
unhooked  from  vital  machines  when  they  no  longer  function. 
This  catastrophe  follows  four  months  of  no  salaries  for  doc- 
tors, nurses,  teachers  and  police — all  of  them  public  servants 
essential  to  the  operation  of  any  civil  society.  Israel,  with  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  United  States  as  its  principal  ally,  is  delib- 
erately and  intentionally  creating  misery  and  chaos  among 
Gaza’s  1.4  million  inhabitants.  Almost  daily,  the  people  suffer 
from  sonic  booms  along  with  powerful  sonic  bombs,  a calcu- 
lated and  terrifying  form  of  collective  punishment,  especially 
for  children.  As  one  Gaza  couple  put  it,  “Our  children  wake 
up  screaming.”  An  American  journalist  operating  in  Gaza  told 
me  that  he  never  knew  sonic  booms  could  be  so  frightening. 

Gilad  Shalit’s  father,  Noam  Shalit,  had  appealed  to  the 
Israeli  government  to  accept  an  exchange  of  prisoners  for  the 


release  of  his  son,  whom  he  describes  as  “a  soldier  sent  by  his 
government  to  the  front  lines.”  And  he  adds:  “In  the  end  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pay  a price  for  Gilad’s  freedom.  I don’t 
understand  why  the  government  is  delaying  negotiations  on 
this  price.”  Noam  Shalit’s  voice  was  wise  and  restrained,  but 
a voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  One  of  his  major  requests 
was  that  no  lives  be  lost  in  obtaining  his  son’s  freedom.  The 
Israeli  government  chose  to  ignore  the  father’s  plea.  A price 
has  already  been  paid  in  the  deaths  of  more  than  100 
Palestinian  fighters  and  civilians  and  of  one  Israeli  officer  as 
of  this  writing.  Whether  brute  force  alone,  without  any  nego- 
tiations, can  win  Gilad  Shalit’s  freedom  remains  to  be  seen. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  such  force  must  be  condemned. 

‘Collective  Torture’ 

Criticism  of  the  reinvasion  of  Gaza  has  come  from  many 
Israeli  peace  activists,  as  well  as  from  Jewish  individuals  and 
groups  from  abroad.  No  group  put  it  quite  as  bluntly  as  did 
Gush  Shalom,  the  self-described  “hard  core  of  the  Israeli 
peace  movement,”  which  called  the  military  operation  no 
longer  “collective  punishment,  but  rather  torture, 
collective  torture.”  It  decries  the  almost  complete 
clamp-down  on  Palestinians  in  Gaza  coupled  with 
“the  ongoing  hellish  noise  of  the  sonic  booms  inter- 
spersed with  real  bombardments,  targeted  and  col- 
lateral killings.  Meanwhile  the  majority  of  people  in 
this  overcrowded,  impoverished  part  of  the  world 
are  without  electricity — meaning  not  only  sitting  in  the 
dark  but  also  that  water  pumps  can’t  work;  sewers  might 
collapse.” 

One  tireless  Israeli  activist,  Dorothy  Naor,  wrote  that 
she  is  “speechless  with  grief,  with  frustration  at  not  being 
able  to  do  anything  to  stop  Israel’s  atrocities.”  She  pleads  for 
people  and  governments  abroad  “to  stop  Israel’s  govern- 
ment and  military  from  continuing  to  commit  war  crimes 
and  from  its  senseless  refusal  to  recognize  that  the 
Palestinians  will  not  disappear,  that  they  have  rights,  that 
they  are  human  beings  no  less  than  Israelis.”  Such  dissent- 
ing opinions  in  Israel  may  receive  scant  attention  in 
Western  media  and  may  have  little  effect  on  Israeli  policy, 
but  they  are  voices  that  will  not  be  silenced,  and  they  keep 
alive  the  precious  commodity  of  hope. 

Mona  Elfara  is  a Palestinian  physician  who  lives  in  Gaza 
City.  By  regular  online  postings  she  has  been  trying  to 
inform  relatives  and  friends  of  the  ongoing  effects  of  the 
Israeli  incursion.  Here  is  her  account  in  English,  slightly 
edited,  of  the  events  of  June  30,  describing  the  effects  of  the 
sonic  booms: 

How  can  I let  you  know  what  are  my  personal  feel- 
ings? During  these  raids,  if  I am  sleeping,  my  bed 
shakes  tremendously;  my  daughter  jumps  to  my  bed, 
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shivering  with  fear.  Then  both  of  us  end  up  on  the 
floor.  My  heartbeats  go  very  fast,  and  I had  to  pacify 
my  daughter.  Now  she  knows  we  need  to  pacify  each 
other,  she  feels  my  fear.  If  I am  awake,  I flinch  up  and 
scream  loudly,  I cannot  help  myself.  O.K.,  I am  a 
doctor  and  mature  middle-aged  woman  with  wide 
experience  and  an  activist  too,  but  with  this  booming 
I go  hysterical.  After  all,  we  are  all  humans,  and  each 
has  her  own  threshold.  Hearing  the  sound  of  break- 
ing windows  is  frightening  too.  Many  tin  roofs  in  the 
refugee  camps  collapsed  on  the  heads  of  families.  As 
a result  of  this  booming,  hospitals  received  a large 
number  of  psychologically  traumatized  children. 

It  may  well  be  reports  like  this  that  have  led  Gush  Shalom 
to  describe  the  Israeli  incursion  as  “collective  torture.” 
Gideon  Levy,  an  Israeli  journalist,  has  been  relentless 
and  courageous  in  probing  his  government’s  policies.  He 
fears  a growing  tendency  in  his  country  to  stop  asking  ques- 
tions and  to  accept  passively  decisions  of  the  government: 
“Without  asking  questions,  Israel  is  morally  collapsing.” 
Levy  raises  his  own  questions:  “Do  we  really  want  peace? 
Do  we  really  want  to  live  in  a just  and  sympathetic  country? 
Or  is  the  sad  truth  that  the  greed  for  territory  and  power  has 
blinded  and  deafened  us  so  that  we  are  no  longer  able  even 
to  ask?”  He  believes  that  too  many  Israelis  are  content  to 
justify  the  brutal  use  of  force  with  the  simple  response, 
“They  started  it.”  Israel  can  cause  electricity  blackouts,  lay 
sieges,  bomb  and  shell,  assassinate  and  imprison,  kill  and 
wound  civilians,  including  children  and  babies,  but  “they 
started  it.”  Levy  counters  by  saying  simply,  “We  started....” 
He  reminds  his  readers: 

“We  started  with  the  occu- 
pation. And  we  are  duty 
bound  to  end  it.  There  is  no 
violence  worse  than  the  vio- 
lence of  the  occupier,  using 
force  on  an  entire  nation.”  A 
state  that  has  taken  the  steps 
that  Israel  has  taken,  writes 
Levy,  “is  no  longer  distin- 
guishable from  a terror 
organization.” 

Levy  is  by  no  means 
alone  in  pointing  to  the  vio- 
lence that  occupation  repre- 
sents. Yitzhak  Frankenthal  is 
a founder  of  the  Bereaved 
Parents’  Forum  in  Israel  and 
head  of  the  Arik  Institute  for 
Reconciliation,  named  for 
his  son,  who  had  been  killed 


in  a Palestinian  terror  attack.  In  early  July  Frankenthal 
reminded  his  readers  that  Palestinians  have  lived  under  an 
oppressive  occupation  for  39  years:  “Nothing  I could  hope 
to  write  about  it  would  accurately  reflect  the  reality  as  it  is 
on  the  ground.”  The  experiences  of  his  Palestinian  friends 
coping  with  the  occupation  parallel  those  described  by 
many  other  human  rights  groups  in  Israel.  The  occupa- 
tion— with  its  checkpoints,  closures,  curfews  and  security 
wall — controls  almost  every  aspect  of  daily  life  for  the 
Palestinians.  “It  is  time  that  we  awoke  from  our  illusions,” 
Frankenthal  writes,  “and  fully  understand  that  occupation  is 
the  worst  form  of  terror.” 

Many  other  voices  could  be  cited,  voices  of  men  and 
women  who  love  Israel  and  desperately  want  it  to  succeed  as 
a Jewish  state.  It  will  be  difficult,  however,  to  convince  Israel’s 
government  of  the  moral  and  political  bankruptcy  of  their 
policies.  Mainline  Jewish  organizations  in  the  United  States 
will  not  allow  those  policies  to  be  seriously  questioned.  One 
can  argue  convincingly  that  the  Palestinian  cause  is  backed  by 
international  law,  but  that  makes  little  difference  because 
Israel  is  backed  by  the  United  States.  That  is  why  Jewish 
organizations  like  Tikkun,  the  Jewish  Alliance  for  Peace  and 
Justice  and  the  Jewish  Voice  for  Peace  are  raising  their  own 
profile  and  asking  members  to  write  to  newspapers  and  to 
politicians  to  protest  the  violations  of  human  rights  under 
Operation  Summer  Rains.  Theirs  is  a call  to  all  who  love  and 
respect  Judaism,  who  love  Israel  and  understand  the  vital  role 
it  plays  in  Jewish  self-understanding.  I hope  that  many  peo- 
ple will  hear  their  pleas.  It  is  never  too  late  to  turn  away  from 
violence  and  to  examine  seriously  the  suggestions  for  negoti- 
ations that  have  been  expressed  in  recent  weeks.  0 


Without  Guile 
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Learning  From 
El  Salvador’s  Poor 


An  interview  with  Dean  Brack  ley 

BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


~JT  T T OW  DID  YOU  HAPPEN  to  go  to 
it  the  University  of  Central 
i t America ? 

-A. . I had  just  started  teaching  at 

Fordham  University  in  New  York  when 
the  murder  of  the  six  Jesuits  and  their  two 
lay  helpers  took  place,  on  Nov.  16,  1989. 

The  two  were  the  cook  for  the  Jesuit  sem- 
inarians and  her  16-year-old  daughter.  I 
knew  the  administration  of  the  University 
of  Central  America,  in  El  Salvador,  would 
have  to  reach  outside  the  Central 
American  Province  of  the  Jesuits  to 
replace  the  six  Jesuits  who  had  been  killed 
at  the  UCA.  When  we  take  into  account 
how  the  United  States  was  painfully 
involved  in  El  Salvador  during  the  war,  I 
felt  they  might  accept  a gringo  like  me. 

So  I began  to  ask  myself  what  qualifica- 
tions would  be  required  in  order  to 
respond  to  that  need:  good  health,  a 
working  grasp  of  Spanish,  knowledge  of 
Central  America  and  the  ability  to  teach 
at  the  university  level — all  of  which  I had. 

I imagined  a fastball  coming  across  the 
plate.  I could  just  let  the  pitch  whizz  by,  of 
course,  but  I had  no  reason  not  to  swing, 
so  I asked  to  come  here. 

When  I arrived,  I often  felt  alone  and 
inadequate  to  the  task.  But  time  spent  previously  in  poor 
sections  of  the  Bronx  as  well  as  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
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with  children  from  the  Corner  Project  of  Malinalco,  Mexico,  visiting  the  16th- 
monastery  on  that  historic  Aztec  town’s  plaza. 

Manhattan  turned  out  to  be  helpful  in  confronting  the 
hardship  and  powerlessness  I experienced  in  El  Salvador 
that  first  year.  The  war  was  still  under  way.  There  were 
threats  against  those  who  spoke  out  against  the  abuses  tak- 
ing place.  At  the  poor  parish  where  I was  ministering  on 
Sundays,  I was  indirecdy  warned  that  the  military  comman- 
der of  the  area  had  patted  his  gun  and  said  of  me,  “We’re 
watching  him.”  Then  as  now,  I was  living  in  a small  Jesuit 
community  not  far  from  the  UCA  campus,  where  govern- 
ment troops  had  forced  their  way  into  the  Jesuits’  residence 
and  shot  five  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  two  women  with  M-16 
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rifles.  Ironically,  the  women  were  spending  the  night  on 
campus  because  it  was  considered  safer  for  them  there.  The 
sixth  Jesuit  was  killed  with  an  AK-47  to  throw  suspicion  on 
the  guerillas. 

In  your  book  The  Call  to  Discernment,  you  speak  of  poor 
people  as  our  professors  in  the  school  of  gratitude.  What  did 
you  mean ? 

My  experience  is  that  poor  people  are  frequendy  grateful 
for  life  itself.  In  El  Salvador  every  grandmother  teaches  her 
grandchild  that  you  have  to  give  thanks  to  God  when  you 
get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  otherwise  you’re  un  ingrato, 
an  ingrate.  In  our  middle-class,  consumer  society,  we  often 
take  our  gifts  for  granted — health,  good  food  and  amenities 
in  general.  But  for  poor  people  these  can’t  be  taken  for 
granted,  not  even  life  itself.  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of 
poverty  is  that  poor  people  are  permanently  threatened  by 
death,  and  out  of  that  situation  there  frequently  comes  a 
deep  gratitude  for  life.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to 
learn  from  them. 

What  did  you  mean  in  your  book  by  the  phrase , “ despoil- 
ment of  the  poor  as  the  most  obvious  and  massive  sin  ”? 
My  encounters  with  poor  people  both  here  in  El  Salvador 
and  in  the  United  States  have 
helped  me  to  understand  sin 
better.  Here  I see  grandmoth- 
ers going  hungry  so  that  their 
grandchildren  can  eat.  “Don’t 
you  think  that’s  more  impor- 
tant?” one  grandmother  said  to 
me.  If  we  pull  the  string  that 
unravels  the  tapestry  of  struc- 
tural evil,  we  see  why  such  people  are  poor. 

To  avoid  trivializing  sin  today,  we  have  to  emphasize 
that  the  pillaging  of  the  poor  and  the  weak  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  graphic  sin.  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
structural  injustice  and  inequality  produce  massive  death. 
They  kill  millions  directly  and  generate  wars  around  the 
world  as  the  powerful  seek  to  defend  their  privileges.  It 
helps  to  consider  personal  sin  from  this  perspective:  how  do 
we  participate  in  this  great  plundering,  and  how  can  we 
work  against  it? 

Poor  people  go  hungry,  but  the  contempt  they  suffer  is 
often  more  painful  than  physical  hunger  or  the  lack  of  other 
necessities.  What  they  most  need  from  us  who  are  not  poor 
is  to  be  recognized,  to  have  their  stories  listened  to. 
Frequendy  that’s  all  they  have.  Listening  to  their  stories  helps 
to  center  those  of  us  who  are  prone  to  forgetting  what’s 
important  in  life.  One  of  the  stories  I tell  in  the  book  is  about 
a friend  named  Marta.  She  and  her  family  had  been  driven 
from  their  hamlet  years  before  by  the  Salvadoran  army,  and 


now  the  family  is  very  poor.  She  stopped  by  one  day  and 
stayed  for  lunch.  We  had  chicken,  and  when  I urged  her  to 
have  a second  helping,  she  said  no.  When  I asked  her  again, 
she  said  with  a smile  that  she  didn’t  want  to  get  accustomed 
to  what  she  couldn’t  ordinarily  have.  Engaging  people  like 
Marta  helps  to  bring  us  home,  so  to  speak,  to  center  us.  They 
can  become  for  us  sacrament,  a place  where  we  encounter 
forgiveness  and  a sense  of  vocation  and  direction  in  life. 

The  idea  of  vocation  is  crucial  in  my  book.  Consumer 
society  would  box  us  into  a vocation  of  getting  and  spend- 
ing, which  robs  us  of  our  dignity.  People  who  are  in  real 
need  awaken  in  us  our  true  vocation  to  love  and  serve. 

Could  you  also  expand  on  your  reference  to  “ the  spiritual- 
ity of persecution.  ” 

Anyone  who  takes  this  vocation  seriously  by  speaking  the 
truth  about  the  great  sin  of  the  world  will  suffer  for  it.  It’s 
like  that  cynical  adage,  no  good  deed  goes  unpunished.  In 
the  Gospels  Jesus  is  constantly  in  conflict  for  telling  the 
truth  and  inviting  people  to  recognize  it  and  respond  to  it 
with  integrity.  When  we  do  that,  we  come  into  conflict.  We 
need  to  return  to  this  important  theme  in  Scripture,  name- 
ly that  anyone  who  follows  Jesus  and  tries  to  live  a life  of 
integrity  will  suffer  for  it.  We  can  also  take  advantage  of 


persecution  to  build  more  community  and  deepen  our  soli- 
darity and  commitment. 

The  good  news  today  is  that  this  movement  of  solidari- 
ty, which  is  international,  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I 
can  see  it.  International  civil  society  and  the  work  of  over 
1 ,000  nongovernmental  organizations  were  able  to  pressure 
the  most  powerful  governments  in  the  world  in  2005  to 
grant  debt  relief  to  a number  of  very  impoverished  coun- 
tries. And  in  1996  the  antipersonnel  mine  treaty  was  signed. 

Even  with  its  limitations,  the  church  is  the  most  power- 
ful instrument  we  have  for  actualizing  the  potential  of  this 
solidarity,  creating  a forum  for  people  to  respond  to  issues 
like  violations  of  human  rights,  the  degradation  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  need  for  fair  trade  to  help  poor  nations. 
The  church  has  slowly  been  awakening  to  the  massive 
nature  of  poverty  and  inequality  and  its  structural  aspects, 
and  awakening  to  its  prophetic  vocation  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  human  dignity.  Luis  Espinal,  a Jesuit  who  was 
murdered  in  Bolivia  in  1980,  said  that  if  you  don’t  have  the 
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courage  to  speak  up  for  human  beings,  you  don’t  have  the 
right  to  speak  up  for  God.  Churches  and  church  people  are 
starting  to  respond  to  that  vocation,  insisting  that  another 
world  is  both  possible  and  necessary,  a world  of  solidarity 
and  peace,  different  from  the  way  it  is  today. 

The  fact  that  people  are  working  for  that  other  world  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  hope;  and  not  just  church  leaders  and 
church  people,  but  many  others  too  are  coming  to  see  that 
we  have  a common  vocation  to  love  and  serve.  Especially 
those  of  us  who  are  U.S.  citizens  have  a great  responsibility 
to  address  some  of  the  structural  dimensions  of  poverty  in 
the  world.  It’s  a tall  order.  More  people  in  the  United  States 
need  to  discover  their  vocation  by  participating  in  this 
movement  of  international  solidarity. 

When  Americans  visit  El  Salvador,  what  is  their  reaction 
to  what  they  see? 

When  they  see  the  effects  of  injustice  on  poor  people,  they 
almost  always  ask,  What  can  I do?  Where  is  there  hope?  I 
tell  them,  I see  hope  in  your  visit.  These  are  people  who  are 
part  of  this  growing  movement  of  worldwide  solidarity.  In 
the  United  States,  there’s  an  increasing  number  of  parishes, 
schools  and  universities  in  which  we  experience  this  move- 
ment of  people  connecting  in  ways  that  are  very  important, 
both  North  and  South,  often  through  microinitiatives  they 
themselves  begin.  The  solution  has  to  come  from  the  bot- 
tom up.  But  there  are  no  more  purely  local  solutions  to 
poverty.  Since  the  problems  are  international,  solutions  now 
require  international  effort. 

Is  that  what  you  meant  by  “ downward  mobility?” 

I use  downward  mobility  as  a countercultural  symbol  that 
questions  the  American  dream  of  upward  mobility.  For  me, 
downward  mobility  is  a good  translation  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  message  of  Jesus,  who  invites  us  to  live  close  to  people 
who  are  poor  and  considered  unimportant. 

Over  the  years,  poor  people  have  helped  me  to  learn 
important  lessons  in  finding  my  own  way,  especially  during 
an  earlier  time  when  I was  confused  about  what  I should  be 
doing  with  my  life.  But  even  then,  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
St.  Ignatius  were  at  my  side,  and  Ignatius  himself  was  a great 
teacher  who  helped  me  find  my  way.  In  my  book,  I am  real- 
ly sharing  what  I learned  in  the  process. 

What  do  you  mean  by  your  “way”? 

I mean  not  just  discovering  the  truth,  but  above  all  discover- 
ing our  vocations  and  learning  how  to  make  wise  choices.  We 
are  invited  to  live  lives  of  creative  generosity.  Love  is  creative, 
an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  in  his 
1993  encyclical,  The  Splendor  of  Truth,  love  has  a minimum,  a 
clear  floor  below  which  it  cannot  go.  But  there  is  no  ceiling 
to  love;  it’s  an  open  sky.  His  exact  words  were,  “The  com- 


mandment of  love  of  God  and  neighbor  does  not  have  in  its 
dynamic  any  higher  limit,  but  does  have  a lower  limit, 
beneath  which  the  commandment  is  broken”  (No.  52).  We’re 
called  to  live  not  by  law  or  abstract  ideals,  but  by  the  Spirit 
that  creates  liberty  and  engenders  creativity  in  our  fives. 

In  this  context,  Ignatius  stresses  the  importance  of  discre- 
tion. We  cannot  respond  to  every  need.  Ignatius  wrote  to 
many  zealous  aposdes,  urging  them  to  steward  their  health 
and  energy  and  thereby  maximize  their  ability  to  serve.  If  I 
mistreat  myself  through  overwork,  then  I am  abusing  God’s 
instrument  and  limiting  my  ability  to  respond  to  the  world.  A 
sense  of  humor,  being  able  to  laugh  at  ourselves,  is  also  indis- 
pensable to  a fife  of  service. 

What  about  the  students  in  your  theology  and  ethics  class- 
es at  the  University  of  Central  America? 

One  of  the  advantages  of  teaching  here  in  Central  America 
is  that  the  issue  of  poverty  and  structural  inequality  is  an 
inescapable  backdrop  to  our  teaching  and  learning.  It’s  there 
in  front  of  our  eyes  day  by  day.  As  a result,  unlike  the  class- 
room work  I’ve  done  in  the  United  States,  there  are  many 
things  in  El  Salvador  that  don’t  need  to  be  explained  to  stu- 
dents. Many  of  them  five  in  poor  or  working-class  commu- 
nities, so  it’s  not  difficult  to  talk  about  the  Gospels  in  the 
fight  of  fife  and  death  issues  of  poverty  and  injustice.  They 
respond  with  understanding.  Most  of  the  students,  in  fact, 
five  much  closer  to  poverty  than  I do. 

How  do  you  combine  your  various  ministries? 

On  Sundays,  I celebrate  Mass  in  a poor  parish,  Las  Palmas, 
where  I also  visit  the  sick  and  just  listen  to  people.  Besides 
this  parish  involvement  and  teaching  at  the  university,  I also 
write.  Call  to  Discernment  is  my  fourth  book.  I used  to  find 
much  enjoyment  in  writing,  but  I was  always  putting  it  aside 
for  things  that  seemed  more  important.  During  my  retreats, 
though,  I found  myself  often  thinking  about  writing,  and  ini- 
tially it  seemed  like  a distraction  from  the  retreat  itself. 
When  I brought  this  to  the  attention  of  my  retreat  director 
over  a period  of  two  years,  she  pointed  out  that  in  her  opin- 
ion it  did  not  seem  like  a distraction  at  all,  but  rather  a way 
of  prompting  me  to  assume  my  vocation  as  a writer.  That 
discovery  led  me  to  a hard  decision,  namely,  to  put  aside 
quantities  of  time  for  writing.  Out  of  that  decision  came  the 
various  books  I’ve  written,  with  Call  to  Discernment  the  most 
recent  one.  It  took  a long  time  to  write,  seven  years. 

What  do  you  foresee  for  your  work  in  El  Salvador  in  the 
years  ahead? 

Probably  more  of  the  same.  I feel  privileged  to  be  where  I 
am  and  to  do  what  I do  to  help  educate  future  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  and  also  to  help  North  Americans  understand 
better  what  is  going  on  south  of  the  border.  pgj 
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Faith  in  Focus 


The  Way  Things 
Are  Going 

Should  1 leave  the  church?  by  valerie  schultz 


Christ,  you  know  it  ain't  easy 
You  know  how  hard  it  can  be — 

The  way  things  are  going, 

They're  gonna  crucify  me.... 

— John  Lennon 

Maybe  it’s  not  that  bad. 

No  one  actually  brought  a 
hammer  and  some  sturdy 
nails.  But  the  pastor  of  my 
parish  is  under  pressure  to  get  rid  of  me. 
A group  of  parents  does 
not  want  a person  like  me 
teaching  the  second-year 
confirmation  class  at  our 
parish.  The  men  of  a cer- 
tain chivalrous  organiza- 
tion want  me  censured, 
then  booted;  they  have 
apparently  introduced  a 
resolution  at  their 
monthly  meeting.  I have 
offered  to  resign.  My 
pastor  has  asked  me  to 
stay.  So  every  Sunday 
evening  after  the  youth 
Mass,  a group  of  20  high 
school  juniors  and  I gath- 
er in  Room  E to  discuss, 
among  other  things, 

Catholic  moral  teaching. 

It  is  a taste  of  the  bitter- 
sweet to  know  that  these 
students  may  well  consti- 
tute my  last  class.  As 
much  as  I would  not  mind  having  my 
Sunday  evenings  free,  I will  miss  these 
young  people,  if  it  comes  to  that. 

What  sinful  thing  have  I done?  I 
have  written,  in  my  secular  newspaper 
column,  in  support  of  marriage  equality 
for  gay  Americans:  civil  rights,  not  reli- 
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gious  belief.  My  fellow  parishioners  have 
brought  a copy  of  that  particular  col- 
umn, although  I am  sure  that  there  are 
others  to  which  they  object  on  a weekly 
basis,  as  proof  of  my  unsuitability.  I am  a 
bad  Catholic,  and  they  have  it  in  print.  I 
should  not  be  in  a position  of  leadership, 
they  tell  the  pastor,  especially  of  impres- 
sionable teenagers.  I should  be  fired,  if 
one  can  fire  a volunteer.  Thank  God, 
they  say,  that  the  parish  no  longer  actu- 


ally pays  me  to  be  the  D.R.E.  That 
would  be  an  insufferable  use  of  their  col- 
lection offerings. 

You  have  to  understand,  my  pastor 
says  to  me  later,  after  I have  assured  him 
I am  not  teaching  teenagers  to  be  gay, 
that  they  are  parents  protecting  their 
children. 

Father,  I say,  so  am  I. 

There.  It’s  as  easy  as  that.  I tell  him 
that  my  21 -year-old  daughter  is  a les- 


bian. She  has  left  the  church,  feeling 
there  is  no  room  for  her  and  people  like 
her  in  its  unforgiving  pews.  She  feels  that 
the  parishioners  who  want  me  gone 
believe  and  teach  their  children  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  people 
like  her,  that  somehow  God  made  a mis- 
take when  forming  her  in  her  mother’s 
womb.  On  days  like  this,  how  can  I argue 
with  her? 

On  days  when  Rome  issues  a docu- 
ment directing  that  gay  men  should  not  be 
allowed  into  a Catholic  seminary,  in  spite 
of  whatever  intimate  calling  from  God 
they  may  hear,  how  can  I argue  with  her? 
On  days  when  gay  men  who  are  already 
priests  are  mistakenly  made  to  feel  inferi- 
or, dirty  and  entirely  responsible  for  the 
pedophilia  scandal  in  the  church,  how  can 
I argue  with  her?  What  can  I say? 


I ask  another  priest  in  confession,  and 
he  talks  about  the  need,  my  need,  to  be  in 
right  relationship  with  Christ,  that  my 
job  as  a catechist  is  to  lead  those 
teenagers  into  right  relationship  with 
Christ.  I am  wracked  with  doubt.  And  < 
yet,  when  I imagine  leaving  this  church,  | 
my  church,  and  going  through  the  doors  5 
of  another  one,  I feel  like  Peter,  when  g 
Jesus  asked  the  Twelve  if  they  would  “ 
abandon  him  after  he  presented  the  dif-  < 
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ficult  teaching  of  the  Eucharist:  “Lord, 
to  whom  can  we  go?  You  have  the 
words  of  eternal  life”  (John  6:68). 

I am  a cradle  Catholic,  although 
much  of  my  adolescence  was  spent 
protesting  that  fact.  When  I went  to 
Mass  in  those  days,  under  duress,  I did 
not  see  Christ.  I saw  only  human 
hypocrisy.  I saw  failings  and  imperfec- 
tions, warts  and  scars  and  broken  wings, 
and  nothing  of  any  transcendence.  My 
metanoia,  my  blinding  light  on  the  road 
to  Damascus,  actually  happened  on  the 
holy  ground  of  Irving,  Tex.,  at  the 


hands  of  Catholic  university  educators, 
mentors  and  friends.  In  a way,  my  hus- 
band points  out,  having  undergone  a 
similar  change  of  heart,  we  are  also  con- 
verts. 

I think  it  is  possible,  after  much 
prayer  and  soul-searching,  that  God 
entrusted  me  with  a lesbian  child  so  that 
I might  be  one  small  voice  for  change  in 
outlook.  So  that  I might  be  one  to  stand 
up  and  affirm  that  gays  and  lesbians  are 
equal  and  beloved  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
that  they  are  our  children  and  God’s 
children,  and  that  we  err  in  treating 


them  like  modern-day  lepers,  in  placing 
them  outside  the  circle  of  God’s  love.  Is 
that  self-aggrandizing?  Is  that  an  elabo- 
rate rationalization? 

One  thing  I know:  that  is  the  gentle 
voice  I believe  I hear  calling  in  the 
night. 

“You  know  it  ain't  easy....'" 

“The  words  that  I have  spoken  to 
you  are  spirit  and  life”  (John  6:63),  Jesus 
said  to  Peter  on  that  long-ago  day  in 
Capernaum.  To  whom,  indeed,  can  we 
go? 

My  husband  and  I recently  visited 
the  new  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  first  time. 
I did  not  expect  to  be  moved  by  its  beau- 
ty, as  I had  agreed  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Catholic  Workers’  protests  about  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  spent  to 
build  it,  money  that  could  have  fed  the 
hungry  and  clothed  the  naked  and  lifted 
up  the  downtrodden.  But  I was  moved. 
It  is  a soaring  monument  to  the  tran- 
scendent, as  well  as  a functioning  down- 
town parish  that  does  indeed  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  and  lift  up 
the  downtrodden.  It  is  Christ-like  in  its 
mixture  of  grit  and  grace. 

As  I walked  slowly  through  the  main 
cathedral,  reading  the  names  of  the  var- 
ious saints  whose  likenesses  appear  in 
the  tapestries  on  the  walls,  tears  were 
gathering  in  my  eyes.  These  were  my 
people,  eccentric  and  prophetic  and  col- 
orful Catholics,  all  facing  forward  to  the 
altar,  all  with  God  on  their  minds. 
Suddenly  I noticed  that  interspersed 
among  the  saints  were  the  figures  of 
regular  people,  children  and  mothers, 
teenagers  and  just  plain  folks,  holy  but 
unknown.  Just  as  suddenly,  tears  were 
streaming  down  my  face.  I knew  I was 
succumbing  to  a good  cry  in  release  of 
the  stress  and  turmoil  of  the  past  months 
in  my  parish  and  in  my  heart. 

“ You  know  bow  hard  it  can  be....  ” 

I knew  also,  wrapped  up  warmly  in 
God’s  presence,  that  I was  home — 
home,  where  the  heart  is,  where  we  live 
in  community  with  the  people  to  whom 
we  are  more  closely  related  than  anyone 
else  on  earth,  where  we  break  bread 
together,  pray  together,  laugh  together, 
steady  each  other,  hold  each  other  up  in 
times  of  trouble  and  love  each  other. 

Until  I am  evicted,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  my  home.  ® 
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Bookings 

The  Passing  of  a Giant 


Notes  on  Jaroslav  Pelikan’s  final  work 


BY  LAWRENCE  S.  CUNNINGHAM 

At  the  insistent  urging 
of  a motel  clerk  near  the 
Minneapolis  airport  a few 
years  ago,  I took  the  motel 
shuttle  to  that  temple  of  American  con- 
sumerism, The  Mall  of  America,  even 
though,  as  I told  the  lady  at  the  front 
desk,  I am  not  a mall  kind  of  a guy.  After 
a few  bewildering  minutes  of  strolling 
about,  I headed  to  the  one  appealing 
refuge,  a large  Barnes  & Noble  book- 
store. While  browsing  in  the  religion  sec- 
tion I turned  to  my  right,  and  who  was 
standing  next  to  me  but  Jaroslav  Pelikan? 
“Jerry,”  I stuttered,  “whatever  are  you 
doing  here?”  His  response  was 
Pelikanesque:  “Looking  through  the 
indices  of  books  to  see  if  my  name  is 
mentioned,  thus  proving  my  grandmoth- 


Whose  Bible  Is  It? 

A History  of  the  Scriptures 
Through  the  Ages 

By  Jaroslav  Pelikan 

Viking.  (2005)  288p  $24.95 
ISBN  0670033855 

Acts 

By  Jaroslav  Pelikan 

Brazos  Theological  Commentary  on  the 
Bible 

Brazos  Press  (2005)  320p  $29.99 
ISBN  1587430940 

Credo 

Historical  and  Theological 
Guide  to  Creeds  and 
Confessions  of  Faith  in  the 
Christian  Tradition 

By  Jaroslav  Pelikan 

Yale  Univ.  Press.  (2003)  67 2p  $45 
ISBN  030093888 


er  to  be  correct  about  the  universal  stain 
of  original  sin.” 

There  you  have  it:  Pelikan  of 
immense  pride  in  his  own  accomplish- 
ments; a hint  of  whimsical  self  depreca- 
tion, and  a quick  allusion  to  his  own  deep 
Lutheran  roots  nurtured  by  generations 
of  Pelikans  from  Eastern  Europe,  ulti- 
mately ending  in  Ohio.  The  next  day,  at 
Saint  Olafs  College  in  Northfield, 
Minn.,  at  the  conference  where  we  were 
both  speaking,  he  delivered  a deeply 
learned  and  brilliandy  constructed  lec- 
ture on  the  veneration  of  the  Theotokos  in 
the  Orthodox  liturgy,  a faith  tradition  he 
embraced  in  1998  after  a lifetime  as  a 
Lutheran. 

Jaroslav  Pelikan  was,  by  any  fair  esti- 


lawrence s.  Cunningham  teaches  theology 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


mate,  the  premier  historical  theologian  of 
our  era.  His  five-volume  The  Christian 
Tradition:  A History  of  the  Development  of 
Doctrine  (Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1971- 
89)  was  not  only  characterized  by  his  vast 
grasp  of  the  Christian  theological  tradi- 
tion, but  it  was  also  crucial  in  that  it 
turned  Adolf  Von  Harnack’s  tum-of-the-  § 
century  thesis  that  Christianity  was  cor-  ^ 
rupted  by  its  embrace  of  Hellenism  on  its  ° 
ear.  He  argued  precisely  the  opposite:  * 
that  Christianity  converted  the  pagan  | 
world  into  which  it  was  born. 

Pelikan  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  £ 
big  works.  In  his  early  career,  he  was  a < 
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seminal  figure  in  bringing  the  more  than 
20  volumes  of  Martin  Luther’s  works  into 
English.  And  late  in  life  he  labored  over 
and  brought  to  completion  the  three-vol- 
ume Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the 
Christian  Tradition , which  replaced  the 
standard  19th-century  reference  work 
The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  by  Philip 
Schaff. 

Born  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1923, 
Jaroslav  Pelikan  benefited  from  his  own 
Eastern  European  background,  learning 
not  only  the  canonical  languages,  ancient 
and  modem,  needed  by  the  serious  the- 
ologian, but  also  attaining  competency  in 
a number  of  Slavic  languages.  I remember 
feeling  distinctly  ill  educated  one  Sunday 
morning  in  Jerusalem  as  I sat  in  a van 
behind  him  and  the  French  scholar 


Nicholas  Lossky  as  the  two  discussed  the 
linguistic  intersections  between  Ukranian 
and  Russian.  Pelikan  put  his  vast  knowl- 
edge to  use  in  a whole  series  of  works  on 
figures  as  diverse  as  Bach,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  Saint  Augustine,  Dante  and 
John  Henry  Newman.  His  book  The 
Riddle  of  Roman  Catholicism  (Abingdon, 
1959),  written  on  the  cusp  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  was  a seminal  work  of 
ecumenism. 

Pelikan’s  ability  to  reach  an  audience 
wider  than  academe  was  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  a series  of  lectures  that  he 
delivered  and  then  published  in  book 
form  as  Jesus  Through  the  Centuries  (Yale 
Univ.  Press,  1985) — which,  by  some 
counts,  has  seen  over  100,000  copies  in 
print.  It  was  there  that  he  was  able  to  mar- 


shal not  only  his  vast  theological  learning 
but  his  knowledge  of  art  and  literature  to 
show  how  different  ages  gave  prominence 
to  different  depictions  of  Christ. 

After  early  teaching  appointments  at 
Valparaiso  University  in  Indiana  and 
Concordia  Seminary  in  St.  Louis,  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1953,  where  he  remained  until 
1962,  at  which  time  he  left  to  join  the  fac- 
ulty of  Yale  University.  At  Yale  Pelikan 
was  soon  elected  to  the  Sterling  Chair  of 
History  and  for  five  years  served  as  dean 
of  the  graduate  faculty.  Outside  the  uni- 
versity he  gained  national  and  interna- 
tional honors.  He  was  a founding  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Scholars  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  served  on  the  boards 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and,  in 
1996,  became  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His 
Gifford  Lectures  of  1992-93  were  later 
published  as  Christianity  and  Classical 
Culture  (Yale  Univ.  Press,  1993) — a pro- 
found study  that  demonstrated  his  mas- 
tery of  the  Greek  patristic  tradition.  In 
2004  he  shared  the  prestigious  Kluge 
Prize  from  the  Library  of  Congress  with 
the  French  philosopher  Paul  Ricoeur.  As 
an  act  of  pietas  toward  his  new  church 
family,  he  donated  his  portion  of  the  con- 
siderable monetary  award  to  St. 
Vladimir’s  Seminary,  the  Orthodox 
school  where  he  had  been  received  into 
the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  place 
where  his  funeral  would  be  celebrated. 

Upon  retirement  from  Yale  in  1996 
(though  retirement  is  hardly  the  word  for 
it),  he  stepped  down  from  his  regular  aca- 
demic duties  there,  opting  to  stay  at  his 
home  in  Hamden,  Conn.  There  he  con- 
tinued his  prodigious  scholarly  publica- 
tions. Currently  I am  reading  his  theolog- 
ical commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
published  in  2005  by  Brazos  Press.  It  is 
the  first  volume  in  a projected  series  of 
theological  commentaries  on  the  bible.  It 
has  all  the  marks  of  Pelikan’s  scholarship: 
a close  reading  of  the  Greek  text;  a verse- 
by-verse  commentary  on  that  text  stud- 
ded with  references  to  the  great  patristic 
commentators;  and  a constant  eye  on  the 
theological  and  homiletical  possibilities  of 
the  text  itself,  as  well  as  its  place  in  the 
liturgical  life  of  the  church  both  West  and 
East. 

The  commentary  on  Acts,  in  fact, 


Capital  Punishment 

The  blood  cried  out.  The  evidence  was  plain. 

The  perpetrator  was  in  custody. 

And,  to  deter  the  rest  from  raising  Cain, 

He  was  exiled  in  perpetuity. 

But  that  did  not  prevent  the  rise  of  crime. 

(These  criminals  resist  all  reformation 
by  flogging,  maiming,  fines  or  doing  time.) 

At  last  the  Judge  decreed  in  His  frustration, 

“You  shed  a man’s  blood,  your  own  blood  will  be  shed!” 
Recidivists  would  not  escape  this  plan. 

Not  even  seeing  all  the  killers  dead 
Reduced  man’s  inhumanity  to  man. 

“Oh,  I give  up!”  His  Honor  loudly  cried, 

Resigned  His  post,  stretched  out  His  arms,  and  died. 

Philip  Horner 
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bears  the  same  copyright  year  as  another 
of  the  last  books  he  published,  entdded 
Whose  Bible  Is  It?  (Viking).  As  he  relates  in 
that  book’s  introduction,  its  roots  derive 
from  an  honorary  doctorate  he  received 
from  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America.  That  was  a rare  honor  for  a 
Christian  historian.  Pelikan  was  praised 
for  having  given  full  authority  to  the 
Judaism  from  which  Christianity  flowed. 
A few  years  later  he  wrote  the  program 
notes  for  a performance  of  Handel’s 
“Messiah”  at  Carnegie  Hall,  using  then 
the  tide  that  became  the  tide  of  this  book. 

Whose  Bible  Is  It?  is  a highly  readable 
account  of  how  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
became  joined  to  what  we  now  call  the 
New  Testament.  In  this  relatively  brief 
work  he  manages  to  describe  that  histo- 
ry economically  while  also  tracing  out 
the  history  of  biblical  interpretation,  and 
ends  with  a lovely  afterword,  in  which  he 
writes  that  the  Bible  does  not  belong  to 
any  of  us.  It  is  the  Book  of  God,  and  we, 
to  borrow  a phrase  from  Edmund  Burke, 
are  its  “temporary  possessors  and  life- 


renters.”  Yet,  Pelikan  continues,  while  it 
is  true  that  only  those  who  read  it  with 
the  eyes  of  faith  can  see  it  frilly,  “it  is  also 
true  that  the  eyes  of  unfaith  have  some- 
times spotted  what  conventional  unbe- 
lievers have  been  too  preoccupied  or  too 
bemused  to  acknowledge.” 

In  the  final  analysis,  Pelikan  believes, 
it  is  the  task  of  the  communities  of  faith 
to  keep  the  Bible  available  and  to  com- 
ment on  it  within  those  communities. 
Pelikan  does  not  deny — indeed,  he  vig- 
orously argues  for — the  constant  need 
for  philological  and  historical  scrutiny  of 
the  Scriptures;  but  that  is  vastly  less 
important,  he  says,  than  the  “religious 
need  to  understand  it  in  order  to  obey 
it.”  Today  we  have  a whole  raft  of  writ- 
ers who  wish  to  deconstruct  the 
Scriptures  in  favor  of  some  other  vision 
of  faith  nourished  by  the  current  fad  for 
Gnostic  truth,  or  to  illustrate  the  mis- 
takes or  seeming  contradiction  in  the 
text  (almost  all  noted  by  Origen  of 
Alexandria  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury). Pelikan,  by  contrast,  operates  not 


with  the  hermeneutics  of  suspicion  but 
the  hermeneutics  of  trust,  and  he  does  so 
in  this  book  with  authority. 

I can  pay  no  greater  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  Whose  Bible  Is  It?  than  to  say 
that  the  next  time  I teach  my  freshman 
introductory  course  I will  have  the  stu- 
dents read  it  — both  because  it  is  so  read- 
able and  because  it  will  put  them  in  con- 
tact with  the  very  best  of  scholarship. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  Pelikan  wrote  on 
the  history  of  the  Bible;  in  1996  his  The 
Reformation  of  the  Bible/The  Bible  of  the 
Reformation  (Yale  Univ.  Press)  was  a close 
study  of  how  the  Reformation  brought 
the  Bible  back  to  the  center  of 
Christianity  and,  in  so  doing,  how  the 
Bible  came  to  be  “read”  in  new  and 
diverse  ways. 

Jaroslav  Pelikan  died  on  May  13, 
2006,  at  the  age  of  82.  Yet,  as  Christians 
believe,  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  and 
by  his  death  he  has  trampled  upon  death 
and  given  life  to  those  who  are  in  the 
tomb. 
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Book  Reviews 


On  the  State  of 
World  Affairs 

Cousins  and  Strangers 

America,  Britain  and  Europe  in  a 
New  Century 

By  Chris  Patten 

Times  Books.  309p  $26.  ISBN  080507788X 

When  Europeans  criticize  President 
George  W.  Bush’s  foreign  policy,  they 
often  cite  the  predominance  of  (neo-)  con- 
servative and  religious  thinking.  A book 
written  by  a British  politician  who  defines 
himself  as  “a  conservative,  a Catholic  and 
a patriot”  ought  thus  to  offer  some  hope 
for  the  transatlantic  relationship.  In  fact, 
Cousins  and  Strangers  shows  how  the  con- 
servatism of  the  current  administration  “is 
built  from  timber  grown  in  a very  different 
part  of  the  forest” 
than  that  of  European 
conservatives. 

Chris  Patten  is 
uniquely  qualified  to 
comment  on  world 
affairs.  A rising  star 
under  Margaret 
Thatcher  in  the 
1980’s,  he  was  a 
British  government 
minister  until  1992, 
when  he  mastermind- 
ed a historic  fourth 
consecutive  election 
win  for  the 
Conservative  Party 
but  lost  his  own  par- 
liamentary seat.  He 
was  then  dispatched 
to  Hong  Kong  as  the  last  British  governor 
before  the  colony  was  returned  to  China 
in  1997,  giving  him  a ringside  seat  for  the 
Red  Dragon’s  transformation  into  an  eco- 
nomic powerhouse.  From  1999  to  2004  he 
served  on  the  European  Commission  in 
Brussels,  responsible  for  the  European 
Union  executive’s  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

This  memoir-cum-manifesto  was 
first  published  in  the  United  Kingdom 
last  year  as  Not  Quite  the  Diplomat:  Home 
Truths  About  World  Affairs,  though  its 


true  objective  becomes  clearer  in  the 
title  of  this  revised  American  edition:  a 
plea  from  a long  and  close  friend  for  the 
United  States  to  mend  its  ways,  avoid 
the  hubris  of  empire  and  rediscover  its 
role  as  the  champion  of  international 
justice. 

Patten’s  sketches  of  statesmen  at  work 
are  gems,  like  the  image  of  President 
Jacques  Chirac  of  France  at  a European 
summit  “deep  in  contemplation  of  a pile 
of  sale-room  catalogs  for  Asian  artifacts.” 
Yet  his  recollections  about  world  leaders, 
while  often  revealing,  take  second  place  to 
his  critique  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  His 
sympathies  are  clear:  “Colin  Powell  is  a 
marvelously  reassuring  figure,  knowledge- 
able, articulate,  and  charming.”  Dick 
Cheney,  on  the  other  hand,  provokes 
unadulterated  contempt:  “It  is  usually  eas- 
ier in  politics  if  you  dislike  the  person  as 
well  as  his  ideas.” 

The  argument  behind  Cousins  and 
Strangers  is  that  Vice- 
President  Cheney’s 
New  America, 
obsessed  with  defend- 
ing the  perceived 
national  interest  by 
hard  power,  has 
ignored  how  much 
Powell’s  Old  America 
achieved  in  the  last 
half-century  through 
the  judicious  use  of 
soft  power.  As  British 
environment  secre- 
tary during  the 
1980’s,  Patten  was  an 
eyewitness  to  Old 
America  under  Bush 
the  Elder  applying 
such  soft  power  to 
bring  about  the  first  international  agree- 
ments on  the  environment.  Ever  erudite, 
he  uses  the  analogy  of  the  Athenians’  bul- 
lying the  Melians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War  to  warn  that  if  the  United  States 
wields  its  hard-power  club  too  freely,  it  will 
eventually  rebound  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

His  criticism  is  also  aimed  at 

European  leaders  like  Tony  Blair,  who 

claim  to  adhere  to  more  liberal  values  but 
have  done  little  to  make  their  case:  “I  often 
wondered  how  our  British,  and  European, 


failure  to  speak  out  more  eloquently  on 
the  Middle  East  and  related  issues  must 
have  undermined  the  position  in 
Washington  of  Colin  Powell  and  other 
sensible  moderates.” 

Patten’s  analysis  is  eloquent  and, 
argued  from  an  Atlanticist,  conservative 
perspective,  avoids  the  hyperbole  of  much 
European  debate  on  America’s  role  in  the 
world.  There  is  a risk,  though,  that  the 
evident  failures  of  today’s  foreign  policy 
cause  us  to  view  yesteryear’s  with  rose- 
tinted  spectacles.  Take  the  “Fourteen 
Points”  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  to 
which  Patten  alludes  with  approval.  While 
they  (like  today’s  “Freedom  Agenda”) 
were  admirable  in  sentiment,  neither 
Wilson’s  British  and  French  imperialist 
allies  nor  the  isolationist  Congress  paid 
more  than  lip  service  to  them  (which 
might  also  be  said  of  today’s  U.S.  allies  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Central  Asia).  The 
hopes  Wilson  raised  among  ordinary 
Germans  made  the  unduly  harsh  terms  of 
the  ensuing  Versailles  Treaty  a bitter 
betrayal,  setting  the  scene  for  the  rise  of 
the  Nazi  Party.  The  only  consolation,  per- 
haps, is  that  Bush’s  words  are  taken  less 
seriously  than  Wilson’s  were. 

One  subject  on  which  it  would  be 
good  to  hear  Patten  say  more  is  the  role 
of  religion  in  public  fife,  which  he  identi- 
fies as  central  to  Europe’s  future  relations 
with  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Islamic  world.  In  particular,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  more  about  his  views 
on  his  own  Catholic  faith,  to  which  he 
draws  attention  several  times  and  which 
was  a key  feature  when  he  was  appointed 
to  chair  the  commission  that  reformed 
Northern  Ireland’s  police  service,  a tradi- 
tionally Protestant  bastion,  following  the 
Good  Friday  peace  agreement  in  1998. 
He  is  a convinced  supporter  of  European 
integration  based  on  the  pooling  of 
sovereignty  and  the  principle  of  subsidiar- 
ity, ideas  rooted  in  Catholic  social  teach- 
ing. In  his  view,  though,  the  encyclical 
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Quadragesimo  Anno,  in  which  Pope  Pius 
XI  set  out  the  principle  (that  decisions 
should  be  taken  by  the  lowest  competent 
authority),  was  merely  an  attempt  “to 
maintain  church  authority  against  state 
encroachment.”  Indeed,  he  sums  up 
Catholic  social  teaching  in  general  as 


“mixing  waffling,  well-meaning,  and 
incompatible  aims  with  a dirigiste 
instinct.”  This  will  surely  disappoint 
defenders  of  the  church’s  engagement  in 
European  public  life,  who  point  to  this 
philosophical  influence  as  evidence  of 
Europe’s  living  Christian  heritage. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Patten  will 
return  to  this  critique  of  the  church — and 
of  religion’s  role  in  public  life  in  general — 
with  the  same  spirit  he  has  applied  to  the 
United  States  in  Cousins  and  Strangers-,  that 
of  the  true  friend  willing  to  point  out 
flaws.  John  Coughlan 


Books  reviewed  can  be  purchased  online  at  americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 


Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Institute 

SPIRITUAL  DIRECTION  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

begins  Oct.  9-13,  2006,  consists  of  eight  weekly 
sessions  held  quarterly  over  a two-year  period 
(2006-8).  The  program  will  be  held  at  Mount 
Saint  Joseph  Conference  and  Retreat  Center, 
which  is  located  on  a beautiful  780-acre  rural  cam- 
pus in  Maple  Mount,  Ky.  Participants  receive 
intense  training,  practice  and  supervision.  Ph: 
(270)  229-0200;  e-mail:  kmccarty@- 

maplemotmt.org.  Visit:  www.msjcenter.org. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES. 

The  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  H.R.  generalist  with  a 
minimum  of  eight  years  experience  in  all  areas  of 
human  resource  management.  We  require  a 
broad  knowledge  of  state  and  federal  employment 
regulations,  a service-oriented  approach  and 
familiarity  with  Catholic  Church  teaching  and 
protocol.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be  bilingual  in 
Spanish  and  English  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  a 
related  discipline.  Forward  resume  to:  Diocese  of 
San  Bernardino,  1201  E.  Highland  Avenue;  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92404;  Fax:  (909)  475-5189;  e- 
mail:  employment@sbdiocese.org;  Web  site: 
www.sbdiocese.org. 

DEVELOPMENT  DIRECTOR  sought  by  Mercy  High 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.  Responsible  for 
annual  fund,  capital  campaign,  alumnae  relations, 
special  events.  Staff  of  two.  Experience  in 
fundraising  at  secondary  school  level  required. 
Send  inquiries  to:  jkensel@mercyhigh.com.  Web 
site:  www.mercyhigh.com. 


THE  DIOCESE  OF  RICHMOND,  VA„  seeks  a 
DIRECTOR  to  oversee  the  new  diocesan  Church 
Leadership  Institute.  The  Director  will  provide 
the  inspirational  leadership  to  develop,  implement 
and  evaluate  a church  leadership  formation  pro- 
gram that  will  produce  both  volunteer  and 
career/professional  ecclesial  ministers.  The 
Director  will  collaborate  with  chancery  offices  in 
order  to  provide  opportunities  for  development  of 
the  skills  necessary  for  lay  ministry,  within  a vari- 
ety of  roles.  Minimum  requirements  include  a 
master’s  degree  in  theology  or  related  field,  three 
years  experience  in  pastoral  ministry,  adult  educa- 
tion experience,  a demonstrated  ability  to  work 
collaboratively,  excellent  communication  and 
facilitation  skills,  good  administration  skills  and  a 
passion  for  developing  leaders.  The  selected  can- 
didate will  be  well  versed  in  church  documents, 
particularly  regarding  the  role  of  lay  ecclesial  min- 
isters and  be  a Catholic  in  good  standing.  Some 
travel  is  required.  Position  is  open  until  filled. 
Interested  applicants  should  submit  a letter  of 


interest  and  diocesan  application  to:  dmaha- 
nes@richmonddiocese. 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  FAITH  FORMATION  needed 
at  Our  Lady  of  Soledad,  5,000-family,  mostly 
Hispanic  parish,  Coachella,  Calif.  (Palm  Springs 
area).  Responsibilities  include  oversight  of  adult 
formation  workshops,  small  faith  communities 
and  adult  R.C.I.A.  Requirements:  bilingual 
(English,  Spanish);  bachelor’s  or  master’s  degree 
in  theology  or  related  field,  or  at  least  five  years 
pastoral  experience;  computer  competency; 
strong  leadership,  collaborative  organizational 
skills.  Full  time,  12  months  with  benefits.  Fax 
resumes  to:  (760)  398-1783,  attention  Father 
Bruce;  e-mail:  bruce.cecil@verizon.net;  Web  site: 
www.soledad-coachella.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  The  National 
Pastoral  Life  Center,  the  leading  resource  for  the 
best  of  thinking  and  practice  in  Catholic  pastoral 
ministry,  seeks  a Director  of  Development.  A 
great  opportunity  for  an  enthusiastic,  creative  per- 


Felician  College 


STUDENTS  FIRST 

Graduate  Religious  Education 
ONLINE 

•Master  of  Arts  in  Religious  Education  (33  credits) 

•Master's  Certificate  in  Religious  Education  (18  credits) 
•Post-Master's  Certificate  in  Religious  Education  (18  credits) 
•50%  discount  offered  to  qualified  persons 


For  more  information: 

(201)  559-6077 
adultandgraduate@felician.edu 
262  South  Main  Street,  Lodi,  NJ 
www.felician.edu 


j Felician 
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Featuring  pofiles  of  Knights  of 
Columbus  whose  faith  in  action 
changed  their  world 


Read  about. 


■ The  first  Olympic  gold  medalist  in  modern  times 
• The  125-pound  U.S.  Marine  who  earned  two  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor 


By  New  York  Times  best  selling 
author  Stephen  Singular  witbn 
introduction  by  Carl  A.Anderson 


BY  THEIR 

WORKS 


• The  man  of  “charity  and  tolerance”  whose  son  would  become  President 


• The  man  who  adopted  26  children  and  who  was  foster  father  to  50  more 


• The  Special  Olympics  Athlete  who  became  an  ambassador  for  the  games 

Other  Knights  profiled  include:  Joyce  Kilmer,  Vince  Lombardi, 
Babe  Ruth,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Sargent  Shriver  and  Ray  Flynn 


Available  now  in  popular  bookstores 
and  from  online  booksellers 

Published  by  Collins  (142  pp,  hardcover),  ISBN-10:0-06-116145-4,  $39.95 


son  who  knows  and  loves  Catholic  parish  life; 
excellent  writing  and  verbal  skills  and  computer 
literacy  are  essential.  Full  time.  Located  in  New 
York  City.  Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  by 
Sept.  12  to:  Rev.  Eugene  Lauer,  National  Pastoral 
Life  Center,  18  Bleecker  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10012;  e-mail:  elauer@nplc.org.  No  phone  calls. 

DIRECTOR  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Regional  Seminary, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  is  seeking  a Director  of ! 
Institutional  Advancement.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Seminary  is  the  regional  seminary  for  the  dioce- 
ses of  Florida  and  serves  dioceses  throughout 
the  Southeast.  The  Director  is  responsible  for  a 
comprehensive  program  of  fundraising  and 
development,  including  efforts  to  generate 
financial  resources  for  annual  operations, 
increasing  financial  resources  for  the  endow- 
ment and  developing  financial  resources  for 
major  capital  improvement  projects.  The 
Director  is  also  responsible  for  public  relations 
and  alumni  relations.  The  Director  reports 
directly  to  the  Rector/President  and  works  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  Endowment  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Applicant  should  have  five  to  eight  years 
of  development  experience  in  Catholic  institu- 
tions and  should  be  a practicing  Catholic. 
Applications  will  be  received  through  Oct.  1, 
2006.  Resumes  should  be  sent  to:  The  Search 
Committee,  Office  of  the  Rector/President, 
10701  S.  Military  Trail,  Boynton  Beach,  FL 
33436. 

DIRECTOR  OF  PENDOLA  CENTER,  a summer 
camp,  outdoor  school  and  retreat  facility  in  the 
Diocese  of  Sacramento.  Letter  of  interest  and 
resume  due  by  Aug.  31,  2006,  to:  Rev.  Mark 
Richards,  2110  Broadway,  Sacramento,  CA 
95818-2541;  e-mail:  mrichard@diocese-sacra- 
mento.org.  Refer  to  www.pendola.org  for  job 
description. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Order  of  Malta.  The 
American  Association  is  looking  to  hire  an 
Executive  Director  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Association.  The  Executive  Director  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  President  of  the  Association  and  will 
manage  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
Association,  carrying  out  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  established  by  the  President  and  a 24- 
member  Board  of  Councillors  elected  by  the 
members.  The  Executive  Director  will  also  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  Malta  Human  Services 
Foundation,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  financial  needs  of  the  Association. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  a practicing 
Catholic  with  at  least  a B.A.  degree,  who  has 
| demonstrated  leadership  in  either  the  profit  or 
nonprofit  sectors  and  who  has  the  skills  and  abili- 
; ty  to  work  with  a volunteer  board  and  a member- 
ship of  approximately  1,700  members  throughout 
the  United  States.  A generous  fringe  benefit  plan 
will  be  offered.  Salary  is  negotiable. 

Interested  candidates  should  submit  C.V.  to: 

| John  F.  Shine  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director,  Order 
I of  Malta,  American  Association,  1011  First 
j Avenue,  Suite  1350,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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FULL-TIME,  TENURE-TRACK  POSITION  IN  THEOL- 
OGY. Assumption  College,  a liberal  arts  and  pro- 
fessional studies  college,  seeks  to  fill  a full-time, 
tenure-track  position  within  its  theology  depart- 
ment beginning  with  the  2007-8  academic  year. 
Candidates  must  appreciate  and  promote  the 
| Catholic  and  liberal  arts  mission  of  the  College,  j 
must  have  a doctorate  in  theology  and  show  evi-  j 
| dence  of  excellence  in  scholarship  and  teaching,  i 
| Rank:  open.  Salary  competitive.  Deadline  for 
applications:  Jan.  3,2007.  Send  letter  of  applica- 
| tion,  curriculum  vitae,  three  letters  of  recom- 
mendation  and  official  transcripts  of  all  college  j 
degrees  to:  Rev.  Stephen  F.  Torraco,  Chair, 
i Department  of  Theology,  Assumption  College, 
j 500  Salisbury  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01609- 
i 1296.  Assumption  College  encourages  applica-  j 
i tions  from  candidates  of  diverse  cultural  back-  | 
i grounds. 

PASTORAL  ASSISTANT  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
community.  Saint  Joseph  Parish  in  North 
i Plainfield,  N.J.,  is  seeking  a bilingual  individual  j 
to  minister  to  its  members  who  are  Spanish-  i 
| speaking.  This  parish  has  a growing  Hispanic 
| population  but  remains  largely  an  Anglo  parish. 

I Responsibilities  include  serving  as  liaison  i 
! between  the  dynamic,  well-formed  Hispanic 
community  and  pastoral  staff;  overseeing  sacra- 
mental preparation;  encouraging  adult  faith  for- 
I mation;  planning/participating  in  the  Sunday 
liturgy  celebration;  conducting  outreach  to  peo- 
I pie  who  are  unchurched,  homebound  or  sick. 

I Candidate  should  have  experience  in  working 
with  groups,  some  knowledge  of 
; catechetical/theological  formation,  some  train- 
| ing  in  working  with  families  and  children,  and 
| willingness  to  help  create  a vibrant  parish  com- 
! munity.  Reports  to  Administrator;  28  hours  per 
j week;  includes  some  evenings  and  some 
! Sundays.  Salary  based  on  experience;  benefits 
| included.  Contact:  Rev.  Edward  Edwards  at 
| (908)  756-3383  or  by  e-mail  at  ewe393- 
i @aol.com. 

SHEIL  CATHOLIC  CAMPUS  MINISTRY  at  the 

j Chicago  campus  of  Northwestern  University. 
Sheil  Catholic  Center  at  Northwestern 
University  is  entering  the  third  year  of  a new  I 
position  of  Campus  Minister/Chaplain  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  the  professional  schools 
at  Northwestern’s  Chicago  campus.  This  initia- 
tive is  designed  to  provide  quality  pastoral  care 
and  a professional,  ethical,  Catholic-based 
framework  in  the  areas  of  law,  medicine,  jour- 
nalism, business  and  other  health  sciences  j 
i through  worship  and  educational  and  forma- 
; tional  programming.  This  person  will  help  stu- 
; dents  anchor  their  Catholic  identity  as  well  as  j 
| represent  the  principles  of  Catholic  thought  in  a 
; variety  of  situations.  This  position  offers  the 
I challenge  of  continuing  this  developing  pro- 
gram and  building  relationships  with  faculty, 
students  and  staff  in  multiple  professional 
schools  at  a highly  selective  private  university, 
j The  campus  minister  will  seek  opportunities  to 
i become  part  of  the  formation  and  education  of 
these  professionals,  be  able  to  facilitate  multi- 


8th  Annual 

Pilgrimage/Retreat  to  Central  America: 

For  Bishops,  Priests,  Brothers  and  Permanent  Deacons 

Visiting  the  Shrines  of  the  Martyrs 

Guided  by  Father  William  Donnelly,  MM 
Former  Regional  Superior  of 
Maryknoll  Fathers  & Brothers  in  Central  America 
with 

Father  William  Mullan,  MM,  Guatemala 
Father  Thomas  Goekler,  MM,  Honduras 
Father  James  Lynch,  MM,  El  Salvador 

Dates:  January  1 5 - 26,  2007 

Visiting  shrines  of  the  martyrs  to  celebrate  the  lives  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  El  Salvador,  Bishop  Juan  Jose 
Cerardi  of  Guatemala,  Father  Stanley  Rother,  diocesan  priest 
from  Oklahoma  City,  the  martyred  Religious  women, 
the  Jesuits,  their  companions  and  others. 

Contact:  Fr.  Mike  Snyder,  M.M. 
Pilgrimage/Retreat  Coordinator 
Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers 
P.O.  Box  305,  Maryknoll,  NY  10545-0305 
Telephone:  914-941-7590,  ext.  2416 
e-mail:  msnyder@maryknoll.org 

For  more  information,  please  visit 
http://society.maryknoll.org/martyrs 
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A MIGRANT’S  JOURNEY 

A challenging  film  on 
theology  and  immigration 


DVD  please  visit  http://dyingtolive.nd.edu 


Produced  by  Groody  River  Films  and 
The  Center  for  Latino  Spirituality  and  Culture 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 


For: 

Individuals 

Groups 

Teachers 

Staff 

Parishes 

RCIA 

Anyone  with 
a computer 
and  desire. 


Designed  for  busy 
people  who  don’t 
have  time  for  long 
prayer  periods. 

It  happens  in  the 
background  of  our 
everyday  lives. 

Forms  us  all  as 
“contemplatives  in 
action." 

Creighton 

U N I V E R S I T Y 


• Want  to  grow  in  freedom? 

• To  find  more  intimacy  with  God, 
in  the  midst  of  a very  busy  life? 

• To  make  a retreat,  inspired  by  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius, 
without  leaving  home? 

Consider  the 

Online  Retreat  in  Everyday  Life. 

A 34  week  retreat,  with  weekly  guides, 
helps  for  prayer,  reflection  provoking 
photographs. 

Each  day  becomes  more  focused. 

Can  be  started  any  time,  but  fits  with  the 
Liturgical  year,  starting  September  17th. 

Explore  what  has  transformed  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  online  participants  around  the 
world.  Read  their  sharing  and  feedback. 

Invite  family,  friends,  colleagues  to  make  it. 

Visit  our  other  Online  Ministry  sites: 

Daily  Reflections,  Weekly  Guide  for  Daily  Prayer 
and  lots  of  seasonal  and  other  resources. 


www.creighton.edu/CollaborativeMinistry/online.html 
A ministry  of  the  Collaborative  Ministry  Office 


faceted  discussions  in  the  areas  of  ethics  and 
Catholic  thought,  and  maintain  a pastoral 
presence  to  the  school.  The  campus  minister 
will  also  build  relationships  for  the  purposes  of 
financial  development  while  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  overall  program  of  the  Sheil 
Catholic  Center  at  the  Evanston  campus.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  experience  in 
pastoral  ministry  and  the  minimum  of  master’s 
level  training  in  theology,  ethics  or  related 
field.  The  candidate  will  be  a practicing 
Catholic  and  be  able  to  work  with  indepen- 
dence and  flexibility.  Priests,  religious  and  lay 
people  are  encouraged  to  apply.  This  is  a 12- 
month  position.  Salary  is  commensurate  with 
education  and  experience.  Full  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  Please 
submit  cover  letter  and  vitae  to:  Rev.  Ken 
Simpson,  Chaplain  and  Director,  Sheil 
Catholic  Center,  2110  Sheridan  Road, 
Evanston,  IL  60201;  e-mail:  kcsimpson@- 
northwestern.edu  and  sheil@north- 
western.edu;  Web  site:  www.sheil.northwest- 
ern.edu. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days, 
year-round  in  a prayerful  home  setting. 
Contact  Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398- 
5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net; 

www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 


Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists 
and  preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 


Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11 
tunes:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our 
frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail 
to:  ads@americatnagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222- 
2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019. 
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Letters 


Dynamic  Universe 

I am  frustrated  by  the  recent  action  of 
the  bishops  in  considering  certain 
changes  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass 
(Signs  of  the  Times,  7/3).  Why  are 
they  wasting  their  time  and  ours  on 
trivialities  when  there  are  so  many 
important  issues  that  need  attention? 

Are  they  using  their  command 
function  to  remind  us  that  they  are  in 
control?  I would  prefer  that  they  learn 
to  exercise  leadership  and  lead  us  into 
the  21st  century.  This  would  involve 
many  issues,  including  the  priest 
shortage,  which  I attribute  to  their 
woeful  lack  of  leadership.  Leading  into 
the  2 1 st  century  would  involve  updat- 
ing their  teachings  from  the  static  uni- 
verse of  St.  Augustine  and  other  early 
leaders  to  the  dynamic  universe  we 
know  today.  Some  of  the  changes 
include  now  knowing  that  the  universe 
is  billions  of  years  old  and  that 
humans  have  been  here  for  perhaps 
millions  of  years. 

I know  the  teachings  of  the  cate- 


chism, but  it  is  hard  to  relate  them  to 
the  conditions  of  the  21st  century. 
Since  I know  the  bishops  are  not  likely 
to  address  these  issues,  I must  make 
my  own  interpretations.  Yes,  I am  a 
Catholic  and  will  remain  one,  but  in 
some  issues  on  my  own  terms. 

John  L Coakley  Jr. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Defies  Comprehension 

“Colombian  Dreams,”  by  James  R. 
Stormes,  S.J.,  (7/17)  is  well  inten- 
tioned  but  distorts  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  and  U.S.  policy.  The  root  of  a 
very  complex  problem  is  a weak 
state’s  inability  to  provide  security 
and  governance  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  geographies  (three  times  the 
size  of  Iraq)  and  patterns  of  human 
habitation  in  the  world,  along  with 
unequal  distribution  of  land  and 
wealth.  Some  40  percent  of  the  terri- 
tory, even  urban  areas,  is  outside  the 
control  of  the  state,  precisely  where 
guerrillas  and  paramilitaries  contest 


authority.  Moreover,  narcotics  totally 
transformed  the  conflict,  intensifying 
corruption  and  violence,  now  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  death  and  the  main 
cause  of  poverty.  Eliminating  the  nar- 
cotics economy  is  thus  key  to  security. 

The  article  states:  “Colombia 
finds  itself  with  three  armed  groups: 
the  guerrillas,  the  Army  and  the 
paramilitary  groups.  They  are  at  one 
another’s  throats  with  all  the 
resources  of  that  other  tragedy,  drug 
smuggling,  at  their  disposal.”  This  is 
moral  equivalence  of  the  worst  kind. 
Would  the  author  agree  that  the 
Army  is  the  legitimate  arm  of  the 
state,  while  the  other  two  groups  are 
illegitimate?  The  guerrillas  and  the 
paramilitaries  massacre,  rape  and  kid- 
nap children  to  fight.  They  sexually 
exploit  young  girls,  force  them  to 
have  abortions  and  summarily  execute 
those  who  lose  revolutionary 
“morale.”  The  United  Nations  and 
Human  Rights  Watch  estimate  that 
some  1 1,000  children  have  been 
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The  Word 

Wisdom’s  Banquet 

Twentieth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Aug.  20,  2006 

Readings:  Prov  9:1-6;  Ps  34:2-7;  Eph  5:15-20;  John  6:51-58 

“Unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  you  do  not 

have  life  within  you”  (John  6:53) 


During  our  series  of  reflec- 
tions on  Jesus’  “bread  of  life” 
discourse  in  John  6,  we  have 
seen  repeatedly  how  the  Old 
Testament  passages  chosen  for  each 
Sunday  cast  fresh  light  on  Jesus  and  the 
Eucharist.  Today’s  selection  from 
Proverbs  9 reminds  us  that  the  Eucharist  is 
also  Wisdom’s  banquet. 

In  Proverbs  and  other  wisdom  writ- 
ings, it  was  customary  to  represent  wis- 
dom as  a female  figure.  She  is  frequently 
contrasted  with  Lady  Folly.  One  of  the 
motifs  associated  with  Lady  Wisdom  is 
the  banquet.  In  antiquity  a banquet  was  an 
occasion  to  share  wisdom,  with  food  and 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


drink  for  both  body  and  soul.  The  practice 
survives  in  our  word  symposium , which 
means  literally  “drinking  together.” 

According  to  Proverbs  9,  Wisdom 
builds  a sturdy  house  and  prepares  a 
sumptuous  feast  of  meat,  wine  and  other 
choice  foods.  Having  readied  her  feast,  she 
sends  out  her  maids  to  issue  an  invitation 
to  come  to  her  house.  The  invitation  is 
worded  in  such  a way  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  those  who  accept  it  will  gain 
the  spiritual  and  practical  insight  to 
“advance  in  the  way  of  understanding.” 

In  their  hymns  and  creeds,  early 
Christians  often  identified  Jesus  as  the 
Wisdom  of  God.  The  bread  of  life  dis- 
course indicates  that  Johannine  Christians 
regarded  the  Eucharist  as  Wisdom’s  ban- 
quet, where  they  shared  in  the  divine  wis- 
dom personified  by  Jesus.  They  viewed  the 


Eucharist  as  holding  out  the  possibility  of 
greater  friendship  with  God  and  a deeper 
personal  relationship  with  the  one  whom 
they  confessed  to  be  the  bread  of  fife. 

As  Jesus  draws  near  the  end  of  his  dis- 
course in  John  6,  his  language  becomes 
stronger  and  more  shockingly  eucharistic. 
He  talks  about  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man  and  drinking  his  blood.  He  speaks 
about  feeding  on  his  flesh  and  identifies  his 
flesh  as  real  food  and  his  blood  as  real 
drink.  The  wording  is  graphic  and  even 
offensive,  especially  to  Jews.  It  is  intended 
to  make  explicit  the  connection  between 
the  eucharistic  elements  and  the  person  of 
Jesus.  John  6 more  than  makes  up  for  the  £ 
absence  of  a meal  narrative  in  John  13-17.  □ 
In  this  context  the  Eucharist  is  more  than  < 
an  analogy  or  metaphor  or  symbol.  It  is  a £ 
realistic  sharing  in  Jesus  the  Wisdom  of  < 


forcibly  recruited  to  fight  for  them.  To 
put  the  Army  in  the  same  moral  cate- 
gory and  claim  that  it  is  using  resources 
from  drug  smuggling  defies  compre- 
hension. The  Army  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  reforms  and  improving 
its  human  rights  record  to  the  point 
where  reputable  public  opinion  polls 
indicate  it  is  the  country’s  most 
respected  institution. 

The  article  recommends  that 
instead  of  fumigation,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment provide  more  resources  to  “sup- 
port the  development  of  the  Colombian 
people.”  No  other  nation  approaches 
the  generosity  of  the  United  States.  But 
generosity  will  not  be  enough  unless 
Colombia  establishes  legitimate  securi- 
ty and  the  rule  of  law  across  the  nation. 
Vietnam,  Somalia,  Haiti,  the  Balkans, 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  have  taught  us 
that  without  security  and  justice  there 
can  be  no  economic  development. 

Gabriel  Marcella 
Carlisle,  Pa. 


Should  Be  Seen 

In  “Back  to  the  Future”  (7/31)  you 
write,  “The  council  fathers  declared 
that  the  use  of  the  vernacular  ‘may  fre- 
quently be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
people’  to  help  them  reach  ‘full,  con- 
scious and  active’  participation.”  Pope 
Benedict  agrees.  He  wrote  in 
Theological  Highlights  of  Vatican  II 
(1966),  while  he  was  still  Joseph 
Ratzinger,  “The  wall  of  Latinity  had  to 
be  breached  if  the  liturgy  were  again  to 
function  either  as  proclamation  or  as 
invitation  to  prayer.” 

There  is  other  good  stuff  in  there 
as  well:  “...none  of  the  saints  of  the 
Catholic  Reformation  drew  their  spiri- 
tuality from  the  liturgy.  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  Teresa  of  Avila  and  John  of 
the  Cross  developed  their  religious  life 
solely  from  personal  encounter  with 
God  and  from  individual  experience  of 
the  Church,  quite  apart  from  the  litur- 
gy and  any  deep  involvement  with  it.” 

I have  only  seen  those  words  quot- 


ed once.  They  should  be  seen  more. 

(Rev.)  Jack  Garvey 
Yankton,  S.D. 

Academic  Marketing 

Thank  you  for  publishing  the  article 
“The  Corporate  University,”  by 
Wilson  D.  Miscamble,  C.S.C.  (7/31).  I 
retired  in  December  2005  after  more 
than  35  years  as  a journalism  professor. 
In  my  family’s  Christmas  letter  this 
past  year  I wrote  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  my  retirement  was  a belief 
that  marketing  had  taken  over  higher 
education  and  that  I wanted  to  retain 
as  much  of  my  academic  integrity  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Prior  to  my  retirement  I sat  on  the 
university  senate  at  the  institution 
where  I taught.  A primary  topic  on  the 
mind  of  the  university  provost  when  he 
addressed  the  faculty  seemed  to  focus 
on  the  success  the  institution  was  hav- 
ing in  “putting  together  packages”  to 
attract  students  as  part  of  a “marketing 
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A Call  to  Decision 

Twenty-first  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Aug.  27,  2006 

Readings:  Josh  24:1-2,  15-18;  Ps  34:2-3,  16-21;  Eph  5:21-32;  John  6:6069 
“ Master,  to  whom  shall  we  go?"  (John  6:68) 


God.  And  this  sharing  promises  a share  in 
God’s  own  life  and  therefore  in  eternal  life. 

Today’s  reading  from  Ephesians  5 
reminds  us  that  the  wisdom  we  have 
through  Jesus  must  manifest  itself  in  our 
everyday  lives.  It  warns  that  the  present 
time  demands  caution  and  practical  wis- 
dom from  us.  What  gives  shape  and  direc- 
tion to  Christian  life  is  the  continuing 
effort  to  discern  the  will  of  God.  Instead  of 
giving  in  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
Paul  recommends  being  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  singing  hymns  to  God. 
And  he  identifies  the  basic  task  of 
Christian  fife  as  “giving  thanks  always  and 
for  everything,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  God  the  Father.”  Giving 
thanks,  of  course,  is  exacdy  what  the  word 
eucharist  means. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Does  the  idea  of  the  Eucharist  as 
Wisdom’s  banquet  enrich  your  under- 
standing of  the  Eucharist?  How  and 
why? 

• What  effect  does  the  realistic  lan- 
guage used  in  today’s  selection  from 
John  6 have  on  you?  Does  it  shock 
you? 

• How  do  you  make  connections  between 
the  Eucharist  and  your  everyday  life? 


plan”  directed  at  selected  constituencies. 

I only  wish  Father  Miscamble  had 
written  more  about  the  position  athlet- 
ics, particularly  football,  occupies  with- 
in efforts  to  market  higher  education. 
The  institution  where  I taught  aggres- 
sively started  a football  program 
because,  at  least  in  my  view,  the 
administration  saw  it  as  a central  mar- 
keting tool  in  building  its  version  of 
“the  corporate  university.”  (The  foot- 
ball program  has  just  moved  up  to 
Division  I.)  Murray  Sperber,  a profes- 
sor at  Indiana  University,  has  written  a 
highly  recommended  book  with  a title 
that  sums  up  my  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject rather  well:  Beer  and  Circus:  How 
Big-Time  College  Sports  Is  Crippling 
Undergraduate  Education. 

David  L Martinson 
Olathe,  Kans. 


The  passages  from  John  6 
that  we  have  been  considering 
on  recent  Sundays  have 
reminded  us  of  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  God  feeds  his  people.  Most 
fundamentally,  God  feeds  his  people 
through  Jesus,  the  revealer,  who  explains 
and  exemplifies  who  God  is  and  what  God 
wills  for  us.  This  revelation  is  transmitted 
to  us  through  the  wise  teachings  of  Jesus 
(his  words)  and  through  sharing  his  flesh 
and  blood  (the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist).  Those  who  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  Wisdom’s  banquet  believe  that 
Jesus  has  the  words  of  eternal  fife  and  that 
he  is  the  Holy  One  of  God. 

Today’s  reading  from  Joshua  24 
reminds  us  that  the  Eucharist  is  a covenant 
meal  that  calls  for  a decision  of  faith.  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  word  covenant 
often  describes  the  relationship  between 
God  and  his  chosen  people.  In  today’s  pas- 
sage Joshua  leads  the  people  in  a covenant 
renewal  ceremony,  in  which  he  first 
reviews  the  mighty  acts  of  God  from  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs,  through  the  escape 
from  slavery  in  Egypt  and  the  wars  east  of 
the  Jordan  River,  to  the  entry  into  the 
promised  land.  Then  Joshua  challenges 
the  people  to  reaffirm  their  covenant  rela- 
tionship with  Yahweh.  Mindful  of  God’s 
mighty  acts  in  the  past  on  their  behalf,  the 
people  renew  the  covenant  with  the 
pledge,  “Therefore  we  also  will  serve  the 
Lord,  for  he  is  our  God.” 

A similar  call  to  decision  appears  at  the 
end  of  Jesus’  “bread  of  fife”  discourse  in 
John  6.  Today’s  passage  describes  various 
reactions  to  his  words.  The  response  of 
many  disciples  is  negative.  Although  they 
had  heard  what  Jesus  said,  they  could  not 
accept  it.  In  the  present  context  his  “hard” 
saying  may  refer  to  Jesus’  realistic  and 
even  crude  language  about  eating  his  flesh 


and  drinking  his  blood  (6:51-58).  Or  it 
may  concern  the  exalted  claims  made  ear- 
lier by  Jesus  to  be  the  bread  of  fife  and  his 
promise  of  eternal  fife.  Jesus  attributes 
their  lack  of  faith  in  him  to  God’s  will, 
“since  no  one  can  come  to  me  unless  the 
Father  who  sent  me  draw  him.” 

The  reaction  of  the  unbelieving  disci- 
ples contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  the 
Twelve,  whose  spokesman  here  as  else- 
where is  Peter.  His  initial  response 
(“Master,  to  whom  shall  we  go?”)  is  so 
memorable  that  we  may  skip  over  his  fur- 
ther comment,  “We  have  come  to  believe 
and  are  convinced  that  you  are  the  Holy 
One  of  God.”  In  the  Eucharist  we,  like 
Peter,  are  called  to  make  a decision,  pro- 
fess our  faith  in  God’s  Son  and  renew  the 
covenant  ratified  in  his  life,  death  and  res- 
urrection. 

While  often  criticized  today  for  its 
“outmoded”  view  of  marriage,  the  reading 
from  Ephesians  5 ultimately  challenges 
the  patriarchal  model  by  insisting  that 
Christian  marriage  be  built  on  mutual 
respect  and  love,  and  that  husband  and 
wife  stand  together  in  love  before  God.  It 
also  uses  the  husband-wife  relationship  as 
an  analogy  to  illumine  the  close  relation- 
ship between  Christ  and  the  church.  Both 
themes  need  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• What  do  you  make  of  the  divided 
reactions  to  Jesus’  “bread  of  life"  dis- 
course in  John  6? 

• What  do  you  find  most  difficult  or 
challenging  about  the  Eucharist? 

• Is  the  marriage  analogy  in 
Ephesians  5?  a help  or  a hindrance  in 
understanding  marriage  and  the 
church?  Why? 


To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org. 
This  allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include 
the  writer’s  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to: 
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Sponsored  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  Convent  Station,  New  Jersey 
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hen  traffic  on  the  Midtown 
cross  streets  and  East  Side 
avenues  of  New  York  City  is 
backed  up  day  after  day;  when 
police  and  police  barricades  appear  at  inter- 
sections, in  front  of  hotels  and  before  public 
buildings;  when  lines  of  black  sedans  and 
S.U.V.’s  fill  entire  city  blocks  and  dour  men 
and  women  in  suits  are  talking  into  their 
lapels — you  know  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  is  convening. 

New  Yorkers  can  be  pretty  blase  about 
these  things.  This  year,  however,  the  mael- 
strom drew  me  in,  with  an  invitation  from 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  which  is 
the  relief,  development  and  peacemaking 
agency  of  the  Mennonites.  Would  I be  inter- 
ested, they  asked,  in  joining  with  other  reli- 
gious leaders  to  meet  with  Iran’s  President 
Mahmoud  Ahmadinejad?  I have  worked  side 
by  side  with  the  Mennonites  for  a decade  and 
a half  on  issues  of  war,  peace  and  nonvio- 
lence, so  I felt  duty-bound  to  hold  up  the 
Catholic  end  in  what  the  M.C.C.  regarded  as 
a peace  initiative. 

For  me  the 
news  in  the  meet- 
ing was  that 
President 

Ahmadinejad  is  a religious  man  interested  in 
dialogue  with  other  religious  people.  I have 
met  with  many  heads  of  state  and  govern- 
ment, but  never  had  one  seemed  so  genuine- 
ly interested  in  religion.  As  the  event  con- 
cluded, there  was  just  a hint  of  disappoint- 
ment on  Mr.  Ahmadinejad’s  part  that  we  had 
spoken  too  little  of  faith. 

Actually  the  M.C.C.  chairman,  Robb 
Davis,  had  opened  with  a moving  confession- 
al statement,  but  the  prepared  questions 
posed  on  behalf  of  the  40-plus  church  leaders 
would  inevitably  have  seemed  political  to  the 
Iranians:  How  should  we  cope  with  hate 
speech,  especially  related  to  Israel?  Why 
question  the  reality'  and  significance  of  the 
Holocaust?  Where  do  you  stand  on  nuclear 
nonproliferation  and  the  dispute  with  the 
United  States  over  nuclear  power?  On  Israel, 
he  proposed  a referendum,  involving  all 
Palestinians  as  well  as  Israelis,  to  decide  the 
future  of  the  land.  On  the  nuclear  issue,  he 
stressed  Iran’s  quest  for  independence  and 
respect  after  50  years  of  U.S.  domination. 
Nuclear  weapons  were  not  his  goal. 

After  the  fact,  the  event  appeared  to  some 
to  have  been  a missed  opportunity.  Nearly 
everyone  (and  I include  myself  in  this)  felt 
compelled,  either  out  of  personal  integrity, 
institutional  commitment  or,  God  forbid,  out 
of  fear  of  public  criticism,  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions that  were  on  every  American’s  mind. 


The  result,  as  one  veteran  peace  church  offi- 
cial said,  was  that  we  had  failed  to  meet  Mr. 
Ahmadinejad  on  his  ground. 

Mr.  Ahmadinejad’s  religious  message 
stressed  the  possibilities  of  shared  work  for 
justice,  peace  and  human  welfare.  Showing 
theological  sophistication,  he  remarked  that 
though  we  must  work  for  these  things,  only 
God  can  grant  the  results.  Then  he  com- 
mented that  God  will  send  “the  Pious  One,” 
that  indeed  he  is  with  us  now  effecting  God’s 
rule. 

Later,  I asked  the  Rev.  Elias  Mallon,  a 
member  of  the  Friars  of  the  Atonement  and 
an  expert  on  Islam,  whether  he  too  had 
heard  echoes  of  Shiite  faith  in  the  coming  of 
the  12  th  Imam,  sometimes  called  “the 
Mahdi,”  a messianic  figure.  He  replied,  “Yes, 
I did.”  Later  Father  Mallon  wrote  me,  “He 
spoke  of  the  ‘Final  Pious  Man,”’  and  then 
said,  ‘We  think  that  Entity  is  here.’” 
Professor  Gerald  Shenk,  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  University,  recently  returned 
from  Iran,  interjected  that  Mahdism  is  a 

topic  of  intense 
discussion  there. 
To  my  unprac- 
ticed ears, 
Ahmadinejad’s 
words  had  the  ring  of  millenarianism,  that  is, 
a theology  of  God’s  coming  kingdom.  That 
was  Professor  Shenk’s  sense  as  well.  He 
explained:  “The  key  is  hope  for  the  return  of 
the  Mahdi,  the  Hidden  Imam,  who  is  expect- 
ed to  restore  righteous  rule  after  a season  of 
great  injustice.  The  conspicuous  failures  of 
modernity  (oppression,  tyranny,  wickedness 
and  economic  inequities)  are  seen  as  paving 
the  way  for  a rebirth  of  true  religion.” 

Talk  of  the  Mahdi,  however,  also  carries 
undertones  of  apocalyptic  violence,  and  that 
was  of  some  concern  to  both  experts.  “The 
problem,”  Mallon  wrote  me,  “is  that  the 
whole  thing  wasn’t  really  clear — as  most 
ominous  things  are.”  At  other  times,  notably 
in  19th-century  Sudan,  Mahdism  fired  reli- 
gious resistance  to  British  imperialism.  It 
would  have  been  worth  pursuing  the  dia- 
logue to  explore  whether  common  hopes  and 
visions  underlay  both  sides’  quest  for  justice, 
or  whether  references  to  the  Mahdi  carried  a 
hint  of  future  religious  violence.  But  then  all 
those  voices  in  our  heads  had  compelled  us 
to  ask  “hard  questions”;  we  were  captives  of 
our  culture,  unable  to  respond  to  the  presi- 
dent’s religious  discourse.  It  was  a lesson  in 
how  great  the  divide  can  be  between  two 
societies  separated  by  politics  and  religion, 
and  how  trying  it  can  be,  even  for  experi- 
enced peacemakers,  to  reach  across  that 
divide.  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Current  Comment 


Nigeria’s  Potent  Cocktail 

Nigeria  is  the  10th  largest  oil  producer  in  the  world,  and 
its  delta  region  provides  much  of  America’s  oil  needs.  But 
because  the  nation  is  plagued  by  violence,  corruption  and 
environmental  degradation,  the  resulting  wealth  benefits 
few  of  its  poorest  inhabitants.  The  International  Crisis 
Group,  a nongovernmental  organization  that  works  to 
prevent  and  resolve  conflict,  released  a report  in  August 
called  The  Swamps  of  Insurgency:  Nigeria's  Delta  Unrest. 
The  unrest  stems  mostly  from  a guerilla  conflict  that 
causes  hundreds  of  deaths  every  year.  Since  January, 
fighters  from  an  umbrella  group  of  insurgents  known  as 
the  Movement  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Niger  Delta 
(MEND)  have  been  fighting  with  government  forces. 

Insurgents  and  criminal  groups  have  made  the  vio- 
lence worse  by  using  the  proceeds  from  stolen  oil  to  pur- 
chase arms.  Oil  companies  have  added  to  the  violence 
through  their  own  paid  security  forces,  hired  to  protect 
the  oil  facilities.  Many  Nigerians,  frustrated  by  the  lack 
of  clean  water,  electricity,  schools  and  clinics,  have  shown 
support  for  the  insurgents,  a support  that  has  increased 
the  volatility  of  the  situation.  The  Crisis  Group  urges  the 
United  Nations  to  mediate  between  the  Nigerian  gov- 
ernment and  the  Delta  groups,  an  idea  that  MEND  has 
already  accepted  in  principle.  But  currently,  the  report 
notes,  the  situation  presents  “a  potent  cocktail  of  poverty, 
crime  and  corruption. ..fueling  a militant  threat  to 
Nigeria’s  reliability  as  a major  oil  producer.”  U.N.  inter- 
vention could  help  defuse  this  all  too  destructive  mix. 

A Fundamental  Education 

A new  documentary  film  called  “Jesus  Camp,”  released  this 
month,  follows  the  efforts  of  an  energetic  evangelical  youth 
minister  who  sponsors  a summer  camp  for  children  in  rural 
North  Dakota.  It  is  the  most  chilling  film  of  the  year,  open- 
ing a window  onto  a facet  of  American  religious  culture 
largely  hidden  from  the  mainstream  media. 

In  the  film,  evangelical  and  fundamentalist  parents  intro- 
duce their  young  children  not  only  to  important  concepts 
like  salvation  and  redemption  but  also  to  religious  divisive- 
ness (the  world  is  depicted  as  sharply  divided  into  those  for 
or  against  Jesus),  spiritual  hubris  (one  girl  claims  she  is  never 
in  doubt  about  what  God  is  asking  her  to  do),  anti-intellectu- 
alism  (in  local  home-schools,  parents  airily  dismiss  concepts 
like  evolution  and  global  warming)  and  the  duty  to  unite 
church  with  state  (a  life-size  cardboard  cutout  of  President 
Bush  is  carried  into  a rally  so  that  children  can  pray  over 


him).  Far  worse  is  the  intense  emotional  manipulation  that 
prompts  campers  as  young  as  9 to  confess  to  being  “hyp- 
ocrites” before  collapsing  on  the  floor  in  hysterical  tears. 

Nearly  every  mainstream  religion  educates  young  chil- 
dren according  to  its  belief  systems.  But  the  forced  indoctri- 
nation of  Christian  youth  overlooks  the  fact  that  Jesus,  dur- 
ing his  ministry,  did  not  coerce  so  much  as  invite.  If  one 
wonders  why  some  people  on  the  Christian  far  right  seem 
not  only  so  powerful  but  also  so  antagonistic  to  doubt, 
nuance  and  rational  argument,  one  might  consider  this  film, 
which  gives  a partial  answer  to  the  question  of  how  religious 
extremism  is  fostered. 

Remembering  Digna  Ochoa 

Murdered  five  years  ago  on  Oct.  19  in  Mexico  City,  Digna 
Ochoa  was  a human  rights  lawyer  who  had  worked  with  the 
Jesuit-founded  Miguel  Agustin  Pro  Juarez  Center  for 
Human  Rights.  She  was  shot  to  death  in  her  office.  An 
anonymous  note  found  near  her  body  warned  members  of 
the  Pro  Center  that  they  could  be  next.  Ms.  Ochoa,  a 37- 
year-old  former  Dominican  nun,  received  numerous  death 
threats  and  had  twice  been  kidnapped.  Fearing  for  her  life, 
she  spent  several  months  in  the  United  States  and  on  return- 
ing to  Mexico  disassociated  herself  from  the  Pro  Center.  She 
continued,  though,  to  work  on  rights  cases. 

Ms.  Ochoa  aroused  the  anger  of  powerful  financial  inter- 
ests by  defending  two  environmental  activists,  Rodolfo 
Montiel  and  Teodoro  Cabrera,  who  organized  farmers 
against  logging  companies  that  work  illegally  in  the  state  of 
Guerrero.  Beaten  and  tortured,  they  were  forced  to  confess 
to  fabricated  drug  and  weapons  charges  and  were  sentenced 
to  prison.  Amnesty  International  declared  both  men  prison- 
ers of  conscience.  With  pressure  from  several  human  rights 
groups,  they  were  released  shortly  after  the  murder  of  Ms. 
Ochoa.  She  herself  had  received  Amnesty’s  Enduring  Spirit 
Award  and  was  a recipient  of  a MacArthur  “genius”  award. 
The  prosecutor  in  Mexico  City  claimed  that  her  death  was  a 
suicide,  but  the  city’s  Human  Rights  Commission  alleged 
that  the  police  had  covered  up  some  evidence.  With  contra- 
dictions in  the  autopsy  report  and  irregularities  in  the  inves- 
tigation as  well,  human  rights  organizations  have  never 
accepted  the  suicide  theory. 

In  this  issue:  “Sisters  Today , ” by  Doris  Gottemoeller,  “ Double-Crossed  or 
Not?,  ” by  Patricia  McCann,  “ Religious  Life  at  the  Brink,  ” by  Donald 
Senior,  and  “ Religious  You  Will  Always  Have  With  You,  ” by  Richard 
Rohr,  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Conference  of  Major  Superiors  of 
Men  and  the  Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Religious. 
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Editorial 


Disenfranchised  Americans 


NOVEMBER’S  MIDTERM  ELECTIONS  are 
approaching,  but  over  five  million 
Americans,  in  nearly  all  50  states,  will  be 
denied  the  right  to  cast  ballots.'Why? 
Because  they  are  current  or  prior  felony 
offenders  who  cannot  exercise  a right  guaranteed  them  in 
the  Constitution.  Two  million  of  them  have  completed  their 
sentence,  so  their  punishment  indirecdy  continues  long 
after  they  have  paid  their  debt  to  society. 

This  unjust  situation  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Committee.  Meeting  in 
Geneva  last  July,  the  committee  held  hearings  to  assess  U.S. 
compliance  with  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  and  the  voting  issue  emerged  as  an  “area  of 
concern.”  The  committee  charged  that  U.S.  disenfranchise- 
ment policies  violate  international  law  and  disproportionate- 
ly affect  the  rights  of  minority  groups.  According  to  the 
nonprofit  Sentencing  Project  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  the 
more  than  five  million  barred  from  voting,  1 3 percent  are 
African-American  men. 

Disenfranchisement  laws  vary  from  state  to  state,  and 
some  go  back  over  a century.  Florida’s,  for  example,  was  put 
in  place  during  the  post-Civil  War  period,  when  laws  like 
the  poll  tax  were  enacted  to  keep  African-Americans  from 
exercising  equal  rights  with  white  citizens.  Even  now,  1 in 
10  African-Americans  there  is  ineligible  to  vote.  Florida’s 
poor  reputation  for  equity  in  the  electoral  process  was 
underscored  in  the  2000  election,  when  thousands,  falsely 
identified  as  felons,  were  erroneously  purged  from  the  fist  of 
eligible  voters. 

The  number  of  disenfranchised  people  in  the  United 
States  has  jumped  in  the  past  three  decades  primarily 
because  of  a dramatic  expansion  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem— an  expansion  that  has  led  to  our  having  the  world’s 
highest  rate  of  incarceration.  The  so-called  war  on  drugs,  in 
particular,  has  resulted  in  sentencing  practices  that  have 
caused  more  and  more  Americans  to  be  barred  from  voting 
even  after  they  have  paid  their  debt  to  society.  Most  of  the 
drug  violations  have  been  nonviolent,  with  charges  like  pos- 
session and  small  sales  predominating.  Of  the  2.2  million 
men  and  women  behind  bars,  60  percent  are  black  or 
Latino.  Voting  rights  advocates  point  out  that  given  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  incarceration,  3 in  10  of  the  next  generation  of 
black  men  can  be  expected  to  be  barred  from  voting  at  some 
point  in  their  lifetimes. 


It  is  true  that  disenfranchised  former  felons  can  petition 
to  have  their  voting  rights  restored.  The  process,  however,  is 
often  so  complex  that  it  can  be  all  but  impossible  to  follow, 
especially  for  persons  of  limited  educational  background.  In 
Kentucky,  for  instance,  those  wishing  to  be  re-enfranchised 
must  submit  a formal  letter  or  essay  explaining  why  these 
rights  should  be  reinstated,  together  with  three  character  ref- 
erences in  letter  form.  Not  surprisingly,  the  number  of  appli- 
cations there  has  significandy  declined  since  the  process  went 
into  effect  in  2004.  Alabama’s  archaic  system  highlights  the 
vagueness  of  some  states’  rules.  Its  disenfranchisement  law 
bars  prior  felons  from  voting  if  their  crime  involved  “moral 
turpitude.”  This  vagueness  prompted  an  Alabama  judge  to 
require  the  state  legislature  to  define  the  term.  But  as  critics 
point  out,  such  maneuvering  simply  sidesteps  what  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  namely,  the  need  to  restore  voting 
rights  to  all  who  have  served  their  time. 

some  progress  is  being  made.  Rhode  Island  citizens  will  vote 
on  the  re-enfranchisement  issue  in  November.  Iowa’s 
governor  issued  an  executive  order  in  2005  that  automat- 
ically restored  the  voting  rights  of  all  ex-felons,  and 
Nebraska  too  has  ended  its  lifetime  disenfranchisement 
policies.  But  even  states  moving  in  a more  constructive 
direction,  like  Tennessee,  sometimes  attach  strings  that 
can  act  as  a deterrent  to  voting.  That  state’s  new  felon 
voting  rights  law  now  states  that  former  felons  can 
vote — but  only  after  they  have  paid  restitution  and  child 
support  payments.  Some  advocates  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  because  of  provisions  like  these,  people  in  poor 
financial  situations,  especially  members  of  minority 
groups,  will  continue  to  be  barred  from  the  polls. 

Connecticut,  too,  has  taken  a step  forward.  Five  years 
ago,  a bill  was  signed  into  law  that  extends  voting  rights 
to  people  on  probation — as  a result,  more  than  30,000 
previously  barred  persons  are  now  eligible  to  vote  in 
November.  But  the  very  fact  that  such  variations  in  vot- 
ing laws  exist  in  a country  that  supposedly  treats  all  its 
citizens  in  an  equitable  manner  suggests  that  evenhanded 
justice  is  far  from  present  when  it  comes  to  voting  rights. 
A recommendation  made  in  2001  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Federal  Election  Reform — that  all  states 
restore  voting  rights  to  persons  who  have  completed 
their  sentences — has  yet  to  be  endorsed  by  all  the  states. 
Now  is  the  time  for  states  to  give  that  endorsement. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Patriarch’s  Hopes  for  Papal  Visit  to  Turkey 

Ecumenical  Orthodox  Patriarch 
Bartholomew  of  Constantinople  said 
he  hopes  Pope  Benedict  XVTs 
November  trip  to  Turkey  will  help 
calm  recent  tensions  with  Islam  and 
advance  his  church’s  struggle  for  reli- 
gious rights.  Patriarch  Bartholomew, 
meeting  with  a group  of  reporters  at 
his  headquarters  in  Istanbul  on  Sept. 
28,  said  the  visit  also  would  underline 
the  pope’s  commitment  to  ecumenical 
dialogue  at  a time  when  Catholic- 
Orthodox  theological  talks  are  resum- 
ing. The  67-year-old  patriarch 
acknowledged  that  the  pope’s  recent 
speech  in  Regensburg,  Germany,  had 
caused  problems  with  Muslims  in 
Turkey  and  elsewhere,  but  he  said 
that  only  intensified  the  importance  of 
the  upcoming  papal  visit.  “It’s  an 
opportunity  to  cultivate  dialogue  and 
to  remove  misunderstandings.  The 
circumstances  at  this  moment  make 
this  visit  more  interesting,  more  nec- 
essary and  more  important  than  at  any 
other  moment,”  he  said. 


Patriarch  Bartholomew 


Vatican  at  U.N.:  Peace  Tomorrow  Requires  Justice  Today 


“Building  peace  for  tomorrow  requires 
doing  justice  today,”  a top  Vatican  offi- 
cial told  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
Sept.  27.  Archbishop  Giovanni  Lajolo  of 
Italy,  president  of  the  Governor’s  Office 
for  Vatican  City  State,  addressed  issues 
ranging  from  development  and  human 
rights  to  religious  freedom  and  dialogue 
in  his  speech  on  the  final  day  of  the 
assembly’s  annual  opening  debate.  The 
archbishop,  who  was  the  Vatican’s  for- 
eign minister  before  he  took  up  a new 
post  on  Sept.  15,  warned  that  “failures 


to  correct  fundamental  inequalities  in 
the  world  economic  system  are  fast 
becoming  lost  opportunities  to  advance 
a moral  alternative  to  war.”  He  praised 
the  Millennium  Development  Goals 
adopted  by  key  world  leaders  but 
warned  that  “implementation  has  been 
lacking.”  He  said,  “The  present  lack  of 
progress  in  the  fields  of  development  aid 
and  trade  reform  threatens  everyone’s 
security  and  well-being,”  and  added, 
“The  surest  way  to  prevent  war  is  to 
address  its  causes.” 


Media  Day  Should  Focus  on  World  s Children,  Says  Pope 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  asked  the 
Catholic  Church  to  focus  on  the  influ- 
ence the  mass  media  has  on  the  world’s 
children  when  it  marks  World 
Communications  Day  in  2007. 

“Children  and  the  Media:  A Challenge 
for  Education”  is  the  theme  chosen  by 
the  pope,  said  Archbishop  John  P.  Foley, 


president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Social  Communications.  Archbishop 
Foley  said  the  theme  “underlines  the 
need  for  parents  and  educators  to  realize 
the  important  formative  influence  of  the 
media  in  the  lives  of  children.”  In  most 
dioceses,  World  Communications  Day 
2007  will  be  celebrated  on  May  20. 


Missionaries  of  Charity 
Invited  to  China 

The  Missionaries  of  Charity  congrega- 
tion, founded  by  Blessed  Mother  Teresa 
of  Calcutta,  is  close  to  realizing  one  of 
her  unfulfilled  dreams — a presence  in 
China.  “We  are  waiting  for  them 
[Chinese  officials]  to  tell  us  when  to 
come,”  Sister  Nirmala  Joshi,  superior 
general  of  the  congregation,  told 
Catholic  News  Service  in  September. 
Speaking  to  CNS  at  the  motherhouse  in 
Calcutta,  Sister  Nirmala  said  that  follow- 
ing the  election  of  Pope  Benedict  XVI, 
China  invited  the  Missionaries  of  Charity 
to  open  a home  for  the  elderly  as  a step 
toward  improving  relations  with  the 
Vatican.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
government,  Sister  Nirmala  visited 
Qingdao  in  July  2005  and  was  shown  the 
building  where  the  congregation  has 
been  invited  to  run  a home  for  the  elder- 
ly and  the  handicapped. 

Church  Has  No  Political 
Role  in  Cuba,  Say  Leaders 

The  Cuban  church’s  role  in  national  life 
after  President  Fidel  Castro  relinquishes 
power  is  not  to  be  political  but  to 
accompany  the  people  wherever  the 
future  leads,  said  two  Cuban  Catholic 
leaders.  “I  don’t  think  the  people  see 
the  church  as  a political  player.  Nor  has 
the  church  presented  itself  as  a political 
player,”  said  Orlando  Marquez  Hidalgo, 
spokesman  for  the  Cuban  bishops’  con- 
ference. The  Rev.  Rene  Ruiz  Reyes, 
delegate  from  the  Archdiocese  of 
Havana  to  the  bishops’  National 
Commission  for  Priests,  said  that  “the 
mission  of  the  church  is  to  accompany 
the  people  along  the  road”  at  a time 
when  no  one  in  the  Caribbean  island 
country  can  predict  the  future.  Both 
Cubans  were  interviewed  by  Catholic 
News  Service  on  Sept.  29  while  in 
Washington  to  meet  with  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops.  They  were  part  of  an  18-mem- 
ber  delegation  of  Cuban  priests  and  lay 
people  who  initially  arrived  in  the 
United  States  to  attend  a gathering  on 
Sept.  18-21  in  Miami  with  Cuban 
Catholics  living  in  the  United  States. 
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Mother  Kathryn  Sullivan,  Pioneer  of  Biblical  Studies,  Dies  at  101 


Mother  Kathryn  Sullivan,  R.S.C.J.,  a 
pioneer  of  modem  Catholic  biblical 
renewal  and  the  first  woman  to  be 
accepted  into  the  Catholic  Biblical 
Association,  died  on  Sept.  22  at 
Kenwood  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  Albany,  N.Y.,  at  the  age  of  101.  A 
funeral  Mass  for  Sister  Kathryn,  a native 
of  Philadelphia,  was  celebrated  Sept.  26 


at  the  convent,  and  she  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  on  the  convent  property. 
When  Mother  Kathryn  entered  the 
field  of  biblical  studies  in  the  1950’s, 
women  were  not  admitted  to  advanced 
degree  programs  in  Scripture  studies,  so 
she  studied  privately  under  Msgr.  John 
Steinipueller,  founder  of  the  Catholic 
Biblical  Association.  She  and  Msgr. 


Steinmueller  co-wrote  several  books  on 
Scripture.  She  also  wrote  several  books 
of  her  own,  as  well  as  articles  and  trans- 
lations in  biblical  studies,  including 
Catholic  biblical  manuals  and  textbooks. 
Sister  Sullivan  was  a founding  editorial 
board  member  of  the  Catholic  Biblical 
Quarterly  and  of  the  bimonthly  publica- 
tion The  Bible  Today. 


Proposed  Restructuring  Reduces  U.S.  Bishops’  Staff 


Cardinal  Condemns  BBC  Documentary  on  Abuse 


The  president  of  the  Bishops’  Conference 
of  England  and  Wales  condemned  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  for  a 
documentary  that  accused  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  of  covering  up  sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren by  priests.  Cardinal  Cormac 
Murphy-O’Connor  of  Westminster  made 
a formal  complaint  to  the  director-general 


of  the  BBC  about  the  documentary, 
which  aired  on  Oct.  1.  The  documen- 
tary claimed  to  reveal  how  the  pope 
issued  a “secret  Vatican  edict”  instruct- 
ing bishops  to  put  the  interests  of  the 
church  before  the  safety  of  children.  In 
a letter  of  Oct.  2 to  Mark  Thompson, 
the  director  general  and  a Catholic, 


Cardinal  Murphy-O’Connor  expressed 
the  “enormous  distress  and  alarm  of  the 
Catholic  community”  at  the  decision 
made  by  the  publicly  funded  broadcaster 
to  show  the  documentary  called  “Sex 
Crimes  and  the  Vatican.” 

The  documentary  said  that  in  2001 
Pope  Benedict,  who  then,  as  Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger,  was  head  of  the  doctri- 
nal congregation,  issued  an  updated  ver- 
sion of  a 1962  Vatican  document  that 
specifies  the  canonical  rules  for  judicial 
treatment  of  priests  accused  of  sexual 
crimes,  not  just  the  sexual  abuse  of  minors. 
The  BBC  misleadingly  represented  the 
standard  confidentiality  of  such  canonical 
trials  as  concealing  evidence  of  abuse. 

U.S.  Antiterrorism  Hinders 
Catholic  Aid  Groups 

Two  leaders  of  Catholic  aid  organizations 
warned  Congress  in  late  September  that 
the  “war  on  terror”  is  having  unintended 
consequences  on  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
around  the  world.  Ken  Hackett,  presi- 
dent of  Catholic  Relief  Services,  told  a 
House  International  Relations  subcom- 
mittee on  Sept.  28  that  the  government’s 
narrow  focus  on  antiterrorism  is  diverting 
resources  from  long-term  efforts  to 
address  the  root  causes  of  poverty  and 
hunger,  which  can  themselves  contribute 
to  political  instability. 

Kenneth  Gavin,  S.J.,  director  of 
Jesuit  Refugee  Service  USA,  testified 
before  a Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
on  Sept.  27  that  his  organization’s  work 
with  refugee  populations  facing  political 
or  religious  persecution  was  being  com- 
promised by  a rigid  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  “material  support  to  a 
terrorist  organization”  under  U.S.  law. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


Employees  arrive  for  work  at  the  U.S.  bishops'  confer- 
ence headquarters  in  Washington  on  Sept.  28.  The  bish- 
ops are  expected  to  approve  in  November  a proposal 
that  could  lead  to  a decrease  in  the  U.S.C.C.B.  staff  by 
63  positions  by  2008. 


If  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  approves  a proposed  reorga- 
nization plan  this  November,  by 
2008  there  will  be  at  least  63  fewer 
employees  on  the  bishops’  national 
staff  than  are  currently  authorized. 
The  260  currently  authorized  posi- 
tions under  consideration  are  to  be 
reduced  to  197.  The  cost  savings 
would  allow  the  bishops  to  reduce 
their  yearly  diocesan  assessment  for 
U.S.C.C.B.  staff  and  programs  by  16 
percent  in  2008.  In  2007  the  assess- 
ment will  account  for  $1 1.9  million, 
or  9 percent,  of  the  organization’s 
$139  million  budget.  Of  the  posi- 
tions that  the  bishops  will  consider 
eliminating  from  the  2008  budget,  35 
have  already  become  vacant  by  not 
replacing  employees  who  have 
retired  or  left.  The  figures  do  not 
include  staffing  for  Catholic  News 
Service,  Migration  and  Refugee 
Services,  the  National  Religious 
.Retirement  Office  or  the  offices  for 
the  bishops’  national  seminaries  in 
Rome  and  Louvain,  Belgium.  A news 
release  on  Sept.  29  said  one  of  the 
goals  of  restructuring  is  “to  assure 
that  the  U.S.C.C.B.  emphasizes 
major  themes  or  priorities  in  three- 
to  five-year  cycles.” 
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Life  in  the  OO’s 


Charlie’s  Tantrums 

1 £ As  the  blog  developed,  the 

themes  of  witness  and  hope  emerged.^ 


After  watching  her 
autistic  son  struggle  through 
a difficult  school  year, 
Kristina  Chew  joined  the 
blogosphere  in  what  she 
calls  “a  moment  of  desperation.”  Charlie 
Fisher,  her  9-year-old  son,  seemed  to 
have  stopped  making  progress.  Worse, 
he  was  having  tantrums,  banging  his  head 
violendy  and  hurting  himself.  His  par- 
ents felt  utterly  helpless. 

“It  is  one  thing  to  see  your  child  hurt- 
ing himself,”  said  Ms.  Chew,  who  teaches 
Latin  and  Greek  at  St.  Peter’s  College  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  “It’s  even  worse  when 
you  don’t  know  how  to  help  him.” 

To  deal  with  her  frustrations,  to  artic- 
ulate her  love  for  her  child  and  to  reach 
out  to  other  parents  in  similar  circum- 
stances, Ms.  Chew  started  a blog,  and 
then  a second  one.  One  was  a daily  jour- 
nal about  Charlie.  The  other  was  a more 
general  blog  about  autism  and  advocacy. 

“As  the  blog  developed,  the  themes 
of  witness  and  hope  emerged,”  Ms.  Chew 
said.  “Pretty  soon  I felt  that  having  this 
witness  online  was  important,  and  I was 
contacted  by  many  people  who  wanted  to 
share  their  witness  and  their  hope.” 

The  blogs  inspired  Ms.  Chew  and 
her  husband,  Jim  Fisher,  co-director  of 
the  Center  for  American  Catholic 
Studies  at  Fordham  University  in  New 
York,  to  bring  together  the  autism  com- 
munity for  a conference,  one  very  much 
connected  to  their  Catholic  faith  and 
the  Jesuit  tradition  of  social  justice. 
Entitled  “Autism  and  Advocacy:  A 
Conference  of  Witness  and  Hope,”  the 
all-day  event  will  take  place  in  the 
McNally  Amphitheater  at  Fordham’s 
Lincoln  Center  campus  on  Oct.  27. 

The  conference’s  keynote  speaker 
will  be  Timothy  Shriver,  the  chief  exec- 


terry  golway  is  the  curator  of  the  John 
Kean  Center  for  American  History  at  Kean 
University  in  Union,  N.J. 


utive  officer  and  chairman  of  Special 
Olympics  Inc.  Among  the  other  speak- 
ers will  be  Salvatore  C.  Ferrera,  presi- 
dent of  Xaverian  High  School  in 
Brooklyn,  Mark  Osteen  of  Loyola 
College  in  Maryland,  Lance  Strate  of 
Fordham,  Mary  Beth  Walsh  of  Caldwell 
College  in  New  Jersey  and  Rabbi 
Geoffrey  J.  Haber  of  Temple  Emmanu- 
E1  in  Closter,  N.J. 

The  number  of  speakers  from  reli- 
gious institutions  is  not  a coincidence,  as 
one  might  expect  given  the  conference’s 
origins  and  location.  Mr.  Fisher  hopes 
the  conference  will  help  expand  faith- 
based  concepts  of  social  justice  to 
include  advocacy  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities. 

Mr.  Shriver  believes  that  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  a movement  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  disabled.  “I’ve  spend  a lot 
of  time,”  he  said,  “thinking  about  the 
convergence  of  issues  like  the  religious 
search  and  disabilities.  Most  people, 
when  they  get  involved  in  service  to  peo- 
ple with  disabilities,  invariably  say  that 
they  got  back  more  than  they  gave.  You 
hear  that  sentence  at  every  chicken-din- 
ner gala,  but  it  is  very  rarely  explained. 
What  is  the  gift  that  comes  from  these 
encounters?  How  are  these  moments 
transformative  for  those  who  give?” 

Examining  those  transformative 
moments,  he  said,  could  lead  us  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  gifts  the  dis- 
abled have  to  offer  the  rest  of  us.  Mr. 
Shriver  recalled  being  at  Mass  on  a 
recent  Sunday  afternoon  with  his  fami- 
ly, sitting  behind  another  family  with  a 
boy  who  was  autistic.  The  boy  had  a 
hard  time  keeping  still  and  quiet,  but 
with  each  small  outburst,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family  soothed  and  encour- 
aged him.  It  took  some  effort,  but  the 
boy  made  it  through  Mass. 

“Afterward,”  Mr.  Shriver  said,  “I 
asked  my  1 1 -year-old  daughter  what  she 
thought  of  that  family.  I said  I thought 


they  were  trying  very  hard  to  include 
him  in  the  Mass.  My  daughter  replied,  ‘I 
just  think  that  was  a very  loving  family.’ 
And  I thought  that  my  daughter  learned 
a lesson  and  taught  me  a lesson  that  any 
homilist  would  be  proud  of. 

“It  was  a lesson  about  what  it  means 
to  include  everybody,  what  it  means  to 
love  somebody  despite  difficulties.  That 
is  the  message  about  disabilities  that  can 
prompt  and  promote  religious  transfor- 
mation.” 

Ms.  Chew  and  Mr.  Fisher  regularly 
bring  Charlie  to  Mass.  He  is  in  a new 
school  now  and  doing  better,  but  it  isn’t 
always  easy  in  church,  they  said.  “I  don’t 
know  how  much  of  it  he  understands,” 
Ms.  Chew  said.  “If  he  starts  to  make 
some  noise,  it’s  important  that  people 
realize  it’s  O.K.” 

In  a sense,  that  is  the  message  Ms. 
Chew  hopes  to  deliver  at  the  conference: 
It’s  O.K.  “A  lot  of  autism  advocacy 
emphasizes  the  pain  and  frustration,  and 
I’m  not  denying  that  a lot  of  families  go 
through  this,”  she  said.  “But  Jim  and  I 
want  to  send  a more  positive  message. 
We  feel  that  Charlie  has  made  a huge  dif- 
ference in  our  fives.  He  has  tremendous 
challenges,  and  he  won’t  be  able  to  five 
independendy  of  us.  But  trying  to  under- 
stand him  has  been  a tremendous  calling. 

“Most  autism  conferences  are  very 
specific.  They’re  run  by  professionals 
who  talk  about  coping  and  about  all 
kinds  of  alternative  treatments.  But  we 
want  people  to  hear  something  else.  We 
want  to  explain  how  we  can  change — 
maybe  not  willingly,  but  in  the  end,  for 
the  better.” 

For  Kristina  Chew,  Jim  Fisher  and 
so  many  others,  every  day  brings  new 
and  perhaps  unimaginable  challenges. 
But,  to  hear  them  tell  it,  with  these  chal- 
lenges comes  grace.  They  look  to  their 
faith  not  only  for  strength,  but  for  sup- 
port as  well. 

“The  word  catholic  has  a sense  of 
being  universal,”  Ms.  Chew  said.  “The 
church  is  for  everyone,  Charlie  includ- 
ed. To  me,  that  is  not  as  simple  as  say- 
ing people  won’t  mind  that  he  goes  to 
church,  but  that  we  understand  the  ways 
in  which  he  is  different  are  part  of  our 
universality.  He  doesn’t  have  to  change 
to  fit  a mold.”  Terry  Golway 
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G I TEST  HO  l ’ SE  INSTITUTE 


The  newly  formed  educational  and  research  subsidiary  of  Guest  House  Inc.,  along  with 
the  National  Catholic  Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Related  Drug  Problems  (NCCA), 
invites  Catholic  clergy  and  religious  in  leadership,  formation,  seminary  and 
ongoing  education  to  attend  our  2nd  annual 

Guest  House  Institute  Winter  Leadership  Conference  on  Addictions. 

“FROM  DESPAIR  TO  HOPE..... 

The  Church  Family  and  Substance  Abuse  Ministry” 


FACULTY  TO  INCLUDE: 

Claudia  Black,  M.  S.  W.,  Ph.  D. 

Sis  Wenger,  Executive  Director, 

National  Association  for  Children  of  Alcoholics 
Rev.  Donald  Calloway,  M.I.C. 

Sr.  Maurice  Doody,  O.  P. 

Jeff  Henrich,  LADC 
George  F.  Koob,  Ph.  D. 

Mark  R.  Laaser,  Ph.  D. 

Sr.  Theresa  Monroe,  R.S.C.J. 

Michael  Morton,  M.  A. 

J.  Gerard  O’Connor 
Sr.  Rose  P.  Reilly,  O.P. 

Rev.  Thomas  Weston,  S.J.,  M.  Div. 


Location: 

Red  Lion 
Hanalei  Hotel, 

San  Diego,  CA 

January  23-25,  2007 


Full  Registration  (single  or  double  occupancy) 

(All  presentations,  meals,  2 nights  lodging)  ...  $249.00 

Full  Conference  Registration  (without  lodging)  ...  $199.00 
Day  Rate  (Tue,  Wed,  Thur  - meals,  no  lodging)  ...$  75.00 

Total  Amount  Enclosed  $ 

Payable  by  check  or  credit  card  to:  Guest  House  Inc. 

Name  

Diocese  

Card  Type:  Visa MasterCard AmEx 

Name  on  Card: 

Card  Number: 

Expiration  Date  (mm/yy): 

Address: 

City: State Zip 

Phone:  Home Work 

Single Double Share  with  (name) 

Arrival  Date Checkout  Date 


A block  of  guest  rooms  for  January  23-25,  2007  is  reserved  at  the  Red  Lion 
Hanalei  Hotel  for  conference  registrants.  Your  arrival  and  departure  date 
and  type  of  accommodation  required  (single,  double,  shared)  should  be 
indicated  on  the  Registration  Form,  which  must  be  received  by  December 
19,  2006.  After  December  19,  all  remaining  rooms  will  be  released.  Reser- 
vation requests  received  after  the  cut-off  date  will  be  accepted  based  on 
space  and  rate  availability.  Guest  House  will  pay  for  room  charges  for  the 
evenings  of  Jan.  23rd  and  Jan.  24th ; individuals  will  be  responsible  for 
their  own  incidental  charges.  Individuals  who  wish  to  extend  their  stay  may 
reserve  additional  room  nights  at  their  own  expense,  at  the  negotiated 
group  rate  of  $118  per  night  for  single  or  double  occupancy  (based  on  avail- 
ability and  payable  at  time  of  hotel  check  out).  The  Red  Lion  Hanalei 
Hotel  offers  overnight  parking  for  registered  guests  for  $10/day 

Red  Lion  Hanalei  Hotel 
2270  Hotel  Circle  N,  San  Diego,  CA  92108 
www.hanaleihotel.com 

Fax  or  mail  this  completed  registration  form  to: 
GUEST  HOUSE  INSTITUTE 
Michael  Morton,  Executive  Director 
1601  Joslyn  Road 
Lake  Orion,  Ml  48360 
or 

Fax  to: 

(248)  391-0210 
www.guesthouse.org 

If  you  would  like  additional  information  prior  to  registration  please  call: 
(800)  626-6910.  Colleen  Richards  at  ext.  207. 
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Sisters  Today 

- BY  DORIS  GOTTEMOELLER  - 


Several  journalists  have  recendy  weighed  in  on  the  status  of  women’s 
religious  life  in  recent  years:  Ann  Carey’s  Sisters  in  Crisis:  The  Tragic 
Unraveling  of  Women's  Religious  Life  (1997);  John  Fialka’s  Sisters : Catholic  Nuns 
and  the  Making  of  America  (2003);  Cheryl  L.  Reed’s  Unveiled:  The  Hidden  Lives 
of  Nuns  (2004);  and  Kenneth  Briggs’s  Double  Crossed:  Uncovering  the  Catholic 
Church's  Betrayal  of  American  Nuns  (2006).  hr  these  books,  the  authors  mix  themes  of 
nostalgia  with  those  of  conspiracy  and  betrayal  (whether  by  “feminist  sisters”  or  by 
authoritarian  bishops).  These  varied  interpretations  prompt  the  following  questions: 
How  do  the  sisters  themselves  understand  the  changes  in  their  way  of  life  over  the  last 
half  century?  And  what  gives  them  hope  as  they  look  to  the  future? 

The  Council’s  Call  for  Renewal 

In  August  2006,  800  leaders  of  women’s  religious  congregations  gathered  in  Atlanta  to 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Religious.  The 
theme  of  the  meeting,  “Embracing  the  Dream,”  climaxed  a year  of  observances.  One 
historian  noted  with  humor  the  initial  reluctance  of  their  predecessors  to  form  such  a 


DORIS  GOTTEMOELLER,  R.S.M.,  is  the  senior  vice  president  for  mission  and  values  integra- 
tion at  Catholic  Healthcare  Partners  in  Cincinatti,  Ohio.  She  is  also  a past  president  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Religious. 
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conference.  But,  she  said,  the  decision  was  taken  “because 
Rome  wished  it.”  In  the  intervening  years,  however,  the 
L.C.W.R.  has  steadfastly  supported  congregational  leaders 
in  their  efforts  to  guide  an  unprecedented  process  of  change 
and  renewal.  An  anniversary  prompts  some  reflections  on 
that  process  and  on  the  present  moments  with  its  challenges 
and  opportunities. 

The  timing  of  the  decision  to  form  the  conference  in 
1956  was  fortunate.  A decade  later  the  conference  was  able 
to  assist  congregations  in  responding  to  the  challenges  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Because  of  this,  plus  the  suc- 
cess of  the  sister  formation  movement  launched  in  the  early 
1950’s,  by  1965  a generation  of  women  religious  was 
uniquely  poised  to  embrace  the  council’s  mandates.  The 
council’s  instructions  to  all  reli- 
gious were  clear:  they  were  to 
renew  their  communities  through 
a return  to  the  sources  of  all 
Christian  life  and  to  the  original 
inspiration  behind  a given  commu- 
nity. Communities  were  also  asked 
to  adapt  their  manner  of  living,  praying,  working  and  gov- 
erning themselves  according  to  the  physical  and  psycholog- 
ical conditions  of  the  contemporary  world  and  to  the  needs 
of  the  apostolate,  the  requirements  of  a given  culture  and 
the  relevant  social  and  economic  circumstances.  “The 
Decree  on  the  Appropriate  Renewal  of  Religious  Life” 
(1965),  also  directed  that  constitutions,  directories,  custom 
books,  books  of  prayer  and  ceremonies,  and  similar  compi- 
lations were  to  be  suitably  revised  and  outmoded  regula- 
tions suppressed. 

The  scope  of  the  mandate  was  breathtaking.  To  note 
40  years  later  that  not  every  change  led  to  the  anticipated 
outcome  is  not  to  diminish  the  enormous  generosity  with 
which  sisters  in  the  United  States  embraced  the  challenge. 
No  summary  could  do  justice  to  the  achievement,  but  it  is 
worth  acknowledging  that  the  path  of  change  was  shaped 
by  three  overarching  factors. 

The  first  is  that  the  Vatican’s  vision  of  how  change 
would  occur  was  inadequate  to  the  reality.  According  to 
the  “Norms  for  the  Implementation  of  the  Council”  given 
to  religious  congregations  in  1 966,  we  were  to  enter  into  a 
period  of  experimentation,  which  was  to  take  approxi- 
mately 12  years,  depending  on  the  scheduling  of  a congre- 
gation’s governing  chapter.  At  that  time  the  revised  con- 
stitutions and  custom  books  would  be  submitted  for 
approval,  and  experimentation  would  be  finished. 

The  problem  was  that  “experimentation”  connotes  a 
scientific  objectivity  that  was  never  possible,  given  that 
every  member  was  to  participate  in  the  experiments  and 
each  one  found  herself  changed  in  the  process.  After  sev- 
eral years  of  new  practices — such  as  driving  cars,  modify- 


ing our  dress  or  attending  evening  functions — it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  critical  distance  to  evaluate  whether  or  not 
we  were,  in  fact,  more  apostolically  available  or  psycho- 
logically mature  as  a result  of  the  changes.  Furthermore, 
adaptation  of  external  norms  and  interior  renewal  were 
inexorably  intertwined.  To  give  just  one  example:  modify- 
ing the  traditional  monastic  schedule  in  apostolic  commu- 
nities allowed  sisters  to  attend  prayer  groups,  charismatic 
weekends,  individually  directed  retreats  and  so  on.  The 
result  was  an  individuation  of  spirituality  that  sometimes 
enriched  the  individual  at  the  cost  of  a communal  spiritu- 
ality. 

A second  circumstance  guiding  the  process  of  change 
was  the  theological  vision  of  the  church  promulgated  by 


Vatican  II — the  assertion  that  all  Christians  within  the 
people  of  God  enjoy  fundamental  equality  eliminated  any 
elitist  interpretation  of  the  religious  state.  And  the  asser- 
tion that  all  Christians  share  the  call  to  mission  means  that 
it  is  not  the  sole  prerogative  of  religious  (or  the  clergy).  As 
ennobling  as  these  affirmations  are,  they  did  relativize  the 
status  or  role  of  religious,  especially  the  nonordained,  in  a 
way  that  some  found  disconcerting.  As  the  years  passed,  sis- 
ters accompanied  other  lay  people  in  the  complicated  pas- 
sage to  new  pastoral  roles  in  the  church.  Other  concepts 
from  the  council  that  influenced  the  process  of  change  with- 
in religious  life  were  participation,  collegiality  and  authori- 
ty as  service. 

Finally,  the  change  process  mandated  for  religious  was 
to  be  a response  to  the  conditions  of  the  contemporary 
world,  with  its  myriad  cultures  and  varied  economic  and 
social  realities.  These  were  the  signs  of  the  times  that  we 
were  to  consult  as  we  crafted  our  adaptation  and  renewal. 
To  say  that  we  were  aiming  at  a moving  target  is  to  under- 
estimate the  challenge!  Once  we  “threw  open  the  windows” 
on  the  modern  world,  the  signs  were  overwhelming  and 
constantly  changing.  The  civil  rights  movement,  the  war  on 
poverty,  liberation  movements  in  Latin  America,  the 
women’s  movement,  globalization,  changes  in  travel  and 
communication,  demographic  changes  on  the  national  and 
worldwide  scale,  the  AIDS  pandemic — these  and  many 
other  factors  prompted  changes  in  our  way  of  life  and  new 
ministry  initiatives. 

In  navigating  the  path  since  the  council,  the  sisters’ 
efforts  have  not  always  been  understood  or  supported  by 
church  leaders,  the  clergy  or  the  laity.  We  have  not  told  our 
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story  in  ways  that  others  could  understand.  Nor  have  we 
always  been  honest  in  our  self-appraisal  of  how  we  were 
faring  amid  the  changes.  But  on  balance,  sisters  have 
achieved  clear  gains  over  the  years,  gains  which  create  the 
foundation  for  the  future.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  in  his 
apostolic  exhortation  following  the  synod  on  consecrated 
life:  The  period  of  renewal  has  been  “full  of  hopes,  new 
experiments  and  proposals  aimed  at  giving  fresh  vigor  to 
the  profession  of  the  evangelical  counsels,  but  it  has  also 
been  a time  of  tension  and  struggle  in  which  well-meaning 
endeavors  have  not  always  met  with  positive  results.” 
Nevertheless,  he  said,  the  difficulties  must  not  lead  to  dis- 
couragement but  to  fresh  enthusiasm,  “for  the  church 
needs  the  spiritual  and  apostolic  contribution  of  a renewed 
and  revitalized  consecrated  life.” 

Toward  Revitalized  Religious  Life 

What  are  the  signs  that  a renewed  and  revitalized  conse- 
crated life  for  American  sisters  is  a dream  worth  embracing? 
Which  gains  make  the  vision  capable  of  realization?  After 
all,  our  numbers  have  dramatically  decreased  since  their 
peak  in  the  1960’s,  our  median  age  has  risen,  and  new  mem- 
bers are  too  few  to  replace  those  lost  to  death.  Here  is  a 
short  list  of  signs  demonstrating  that  the  energies  of  women 
religious  that  enabled  them  to  found  Catholic  educational, 
health  care  and  social  service  systems  from  coast  to  coast 
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and  to  give  a decisive  impetus  to  the  pastoral  mission  of  the 
church  in  this  country  are  still  alive. 

• Sisters  today  have  a newfound  humility,  born  of 
external  diminishment  and  rooted  in  a sober  realism.  We 
acknowledge  that  our  status  in  the  church  is  not  one  of 
superiority  or  privilege.  And  we  are  grateful  for  the  gift 
of  a religious  vocation  that  enables  us  to  serve  others. 

• Sisters  today  embrace  their  status  as  women  in  the 
church  and  in  society.  We  are  grateful  for  the  bonds  we 
have  forged  with  other  women  and  men  who  seek  a more 
just  and  compassionate  world. 

• Sisters  today  are  launching  new  and  creative  apos- 
tolic initiatives.  Examples  include  the  African  Sisters 
Education  Collaborative  currently  providing  services  to 
Nigeria,  Ghana,  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanzania;  Cristo 
Rey  high  schools  for  inner-city  students  in  several  cities; 
N.G.O.  presence  at  the  United  Nations;  multiple  AIDS 
ministries. 

• Sisters  today  are  organizing  their  ministries  to  ensure 
their  long-term  viability  and  to  enable  lay  leaders  to  con- 
tinue them  into  the  future.  Examples  are  the  multiple 
Catholic  health  systems,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  Higher 
Education  Colloquium  and  the  Mercy  Secondary 
Education  Association. 

• Sisters  today  are  finding  new  ways  to  collaborate 
with  one  another  across  congregations.  Mergers  and  other 
alliances  provide  ongoing  vitality  and  effective  use  of  lim- 
ited resources. 

• New  congregations  of  sisters  are  being  founded.  In 
1999  the  Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the  Apostolate 
reported  on  157  new  or  emerging  religious  communities 
in  the  United  States.  Most  are  very  small,  and  not  all  will 
survive,  but  their  existence  testifies  to  the  enduring  attrac- 
tion of  a life  lived  in  total  dedication  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  mission. 

• Already  established  congregations  are  receiving  new 
members.  In  2005  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Religious 
Life  published  interviews  with  35  sisters  born  in  1965  or 
later.  Their  descriptions  of  their  dreams  and  desires  speak 
of  being  witnesses  to  God’s  love  and  signs  of  hope,  of 
being  risk-takers  and  part  of  something  communal  and 
collective.  Although  they  see  themselves  as  living  and 
working  collaboratively,  they  do  not  see  themselves  as  a 
church  workforce. 

Overall,  the  challenge  of  religious  life  still  today  is  to 
forge  a new  integration  of  consecration  and  mission  in 
contemporary  culture,  a witness  that  is  transparent  to  the 
divine  and  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  suffering  humanity. 
This  is  the  gift  that  women’s  religious  life  seeks  to  bring  to 
the  church  and  the  world  today.  0 
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MOTHER  THEODORE  GUERIN  (1798-1856),  the  founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  of  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 
and  of  numerous  schools  in  Indiana,  is  depicted  in  this  illustration  by  Michael  O’Neill  McGrath,  O.S.F.S.  On  Oct.  15  she 
will  be  canonized  by  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  making  her  one  of  relatively  few  American  saints — and  the  only  one  from  Indiana. 
Mother  Theodore  founded  the  school  now  known  as  Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods  College,  the  oldest  Catholic  liberal  arts  col- 
lege for  women  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  10  other  Catholic  schools  in  Indiana.  Today  the  465  members  of  her  con- 
gregation work  in  20  states  and  in  Taiwan  and  conduct  the  White  Violet  Center  for  Eco-Justice. 
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Double-Crossed  or  Not? 

A reflection  on  Kenneth  Briggs's  study  of  American  sisters 

BY  PATRICIA  McCANN 


Patricia  Helene  Earl,  the  director  of  Marymount  University’s  Catholic  School  Leadership 

Program,  based  in  Arlington,  Va.,  reviews  the  assignments  of  graduate  students.  The 
Marymount  program  trains  students  in  how  to  conduct  a Catholic  school  and  how  to  establish 
the  Catholic  charism  with  faculty  members,  students  and  their  families. 


A WELL-RESEARCHED  STUDY  of  the 
negative  dynamic  that  developed 
between  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  women  religious  in  the 
United  States  in  the  decades  following  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  has  appeared  as 
Double  Crossed:  Uncovering  the  Catholic 
Church's  Betrayal  of  American  Nuns 
(Doubleday),  by  Kenneth  A.  Briggs,  former 
religion  editor  of  The  New  York  Times. 

Briggs’s  central  thesis,  suggested  by  his  sub- 
tide, is  that  the  church  hierarchy  precipitat- 
ed the  dramatic  decline  in  numbers  of 
Catholic  sisters  in  the  United  States  by 
mandating  the  renewal  of  women’s  com- 
munities at  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  then  balking  when  unexpected  results 
developed.  He  credits  the  sisters  with  tak- 
ing seriously  the  directive  to  return  to  the 
spirit  of  their  founders  and  bring  their  con- 
gregations into  harmony  with  the  modern 
world. 

Almost  immediately,  Briggs  asserts,  as 
the  sisters  began  to  simplify  their  manner 
of  dress,  democratize  governance  struc- 
tures and  liberalize  convent  lifestyle, 
church  authorities  got  nervous  about 
where  renewal  would  lead.  Spooked  by  the 
sisters’  modernization,  feminization  and 
readiness  to  move  away  from  subservience 
to  male  authority  figures,  the  bishops,  with  a few  notable 
exceptions,  clamped  down,  repudiated  renewal  and  publicly 
chastised  women  religious  for  “secularizing”  and  becoming 
“radical  feminists.” 

From  Where  I Stand 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Briggs  writes  rings  true  to  my  experi- 

PATRICIA  McCANN,  R.S.M..  a Sister  of  Mercy  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  extensive  experience  in  religious  community  administration, 
formation  ministry,  teaching  and  educational  administration  and 
retreat/workshop  presentations. 


ence.  I entered  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  1955,  just  before 
Pope  John  XXIII  “threw  open  the  windows”  of  the  church 
by  convoking  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Twenty-five 
novices,  all  of  us  between  18  and  22  years  old,  embarked  on 
a novitiate  influenced  by  the  sister  formation  movement, 
which  gave  high  priority  to  education,  including  good  the- 
ology programs.  We  made  perpetual  vows  in  1961,  fully 
aware  of  things  stirring  for  change  within  the  community 
and,  we  thought,  within  the  church.  Liturgical  renewal, 
concepts  of  collegiality,  new  theological  insights — these 
challenges  added  zest  to  what  was  then,  essentially,  a tradi- 
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tional  pattern  of  ecclesial  monastic  life. 

I remember  the  day  when  we  were  celebrating  some 
major  community  feast  and  I,  still  a novice,  was  to  have  my 
first  experience  in  the  newly  permitted  role  of  lector  for  the 
Mass.  The  bishop  was  presiding.  We  shared  a microphone 
(those  were  the  days  before  everyone  had  the  little  lapel 
mikes),  I outside  the  altar  railing,  of  course,  and  he  in  the 
pulpit  just  inside  it.  After  Mass  the  bishop,  obviously  dis- 
pleased throughout  the  ceremony  with  this  sharing  arrange- 
ment, said  to  me:  “Tell  me,  Sister,  what  does  it  do  for  you  to 
be  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures  at  Mass?”  I was  floored  by 
this  question,  both  the  tone  of  it  and  the  very  posing  of  it. 
Here  was  I,  totally  thrilled  to  participate  in  a liturgical  cele- 
bration, suddenly  brought  to  the  realization  that  he  per- 
ceived me  as  an  interloper. 

From  1982  to  2000  I served  in  community  leadership, 
both  on  the  Pittsburgh  Sisters  of  Mercy  administrative  team 
and  the  general  government  of  the  Institute  of  Sisters  of 
Mercy  of  the  Americas,  based  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  That 
tenure  included  a term  as  chair  of  one  region  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Religious  and  two  years 
on  the  national  board  of  L.C.W.R.  I served  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  national  board  during  the  crisis  (described 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Briggs)  that  developed  after  nearly  100  reli- 
gious sisters  and  priests  signed  an  advertisement  in  The 
New  York  Times  that  proclaimed  “a  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  abortion”  existed  among  Catholics. 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Mercy  leadership  team,  we  struggled 
to  support  the  administration  of  our  sister  community  in 
Detroit  in  the  Agnes  Mansour  case.  We  participated  direct- 
ly in  the  Quinn  Commission  study  of  American  religious 
life  and  the  Nygren-Ukeritis  research  project  on  religious 
orders  in  the  United  States. 

Not  the  Full  Story 

Despite  these  parallels  between  Kenneth  Briggs’s  chroni- 
cle and  my  own  lived  experience,  the  book  leaves  me 
unsettled.  It  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  how  communities 
of  women  religious  arrived  where  we  are  now.  Briggs 
describes  accurately  and  well  the  authoritarian  reaction  of 
a significant  number  of  bishops  and  some  priests  to  the 
rapid,  dramatic  change  in  sisters’  lives  in  the  post- Vatican 
II  period.  He  indicates  that  renewal  produced  tension  and 
anxiety  within  the  congregations  of  sisters,  too,  and  he 
portrays  the  growing  diminishment  of  members  with 
alarming  clarity.  Nonetheless,  there  are  questions  Briggs 
does  not  address  that  nag  at  me. 

What  responsibility  do  we  sisters  bear  for  our  current 
crisis  of  membership?  Was  the  hierarchy’s  response  to  our 
renewal  coming  from  deeper  currents  of  cultural  transfor- 
mation than  even  they  were  aware?  To  what  degree  were 
the  same  currents  of  cultural  transformation  having  an 


impact  on  us  sisters?  How  can  we  find  our  way  back  to  the 
center  of  ecclesial  life  from  which  we  seem  to  have  drift- 
ed? Can  we  help  the  hierarchy  to  find  its  way  out  of  the 
1 9th-century  box  in  which  it  seems  to  have  enclosed  itself? 
Perhaps  most  important,  how  can  we  name  this  complex 
dilemma  in  a way  that  will  actually  liberate  us  to  address 
it?  Doing  so  has  implications  not  only  for  us,  but  for  the 
whole  church. 

Powerful  currents  of  transformation  moved  through 
Western  culture  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries:  (1)  the 
widespread  growth  of  general  education,  (2)  the  impact  of 
participatory  democracy  on  human  institutions,  (3)  a 
movement  beyond  the  false  absolutes  of  religious  funda- 
mentalism, (4)  a new  emphasis  on  personalism  and  (5)  a 
new  awareness  of  women  and  women’s  participation  in 
society.  These  currents  swept  through  the  church  as  well, 
catching  all  of  us  in  the  swirl.  It  was  as  if  both  the  hierar- 
chy and  the  sisters  were  white-water  rafting  without  any 
memory  of  having  gotten  into  the  boats.  Accustomed  to 
being  in  control  in  the  old  order,  the  hierarchy  experi- 
enced the  trip  as  a bumpy  ride,  unsettling  and,  perhaps, 
life-threatening.  Established  within  a more  charismatic 
framework,  the  sisters  experienced  the  rapid  waters  as 
scary  but  exhilarating,  full  of  new  possibilities.  By  the  time 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  path  for  a collision 
course  was  well  set,  only  to  grow  more  complicated. 

A Complicated  Renewal  Process 

Briggs’s  thesis — that  our  potential  demise  (if  the  down- 
ward trend  continues)  is  the  result  of  being  double-crossed 
by  the  hierarchy — does  not  take  into  account  this  com- 
plexity. He  situates  sisters  simply  as  victims.  Granted  the 
entrenchment  of  clericalism  in  the  19th-century  church, 
granted  the  authoritarianism  in  the  aftermath  of  the  First 
Vatican  Council  and  the  Modernist  controversy,  it 
nonetheless  does  not  ring  true  historically  that  the  hierar- 
chy’s resistance  to  sisters’  renewal  in  the  20th  century  was 
an  intentional  deception  meant  to  exclude  us  from  church 
life.  In  fact,  the  dialogue  between  nuns  and  bishops  has 
perennially  been  fraught  with  some  tension.  The  founding 
stories  of  women’s  communities  down  through  the  ages 
are  full  of  such  tales,  usually  around  issues  of  internal  strife 
relative  to  where  authority  rests.  That  tension  did  not 
impede  our  growth;  it  seems  often  to  have  assured  it. 

What  is  different  in  the  20th-century  confrontations  is 
the  rapidity  of  cultural  transformation,  which  the  sisters 
experienced,  perhaps  sometimes  uncritically,  as  reshaping 
religious  life  in  constructive  and  liberating  ways.  The  bish- 
ops’ reactions  were  sometimes  fear-based,  sometimes  a 
result  of  genuine  perplexity  in  the  midst  of  cultural  trans- 
formation, sometimes  chauvinist  and  sometimes  simply 
stupid.  At  times  in  the  confrontations  that  ensued,  we  sisters 
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reacted  more  like  Martin  Luther,  when  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena’s  approach  might  better  have  served  both  the  church 
and  us.  Imagine  the  contrast:  Luther,  the  clearly  inspired, 
often  accurate  observer  of  church  ills,  who  in  his  “Letter  to 
the  German  Nobility”  in  1520  called  the  pope  the  anti- 
Christ  and  the  papacy  the  “Roman  See  of  Avarice  and 
Robbery,”  and  Catherine,  equally  inspired  and  accurate,  of 
the  more  feminine,  negotiable  “Dear  Holy  Father”  letters. 

As  we  analyze  our  current  situation  and  try  to  imagine 
and  build  our  future,  this  differentiation  between  status  as 
victim  or  as  responsible  agents  is  critically  important  for 
women  religious.  We  are  not  victims.  The  current  crisis  of 
diminishing  membership  in  our  congregations  did  not  just 
happen  to  us.  Nor  did  the  hierarchy  cause  it.  After  NPR’s 
“Morning  Edition”  news  program  aired  an  interview  with 
Briggs  about  his  book  on  Jujy  9,  a Catholic  listener  wrote  in 
to  ask,  “Since  the  nuns  went  so  far  out  in  left  field  after 
Vatican  II,  how  could  he  blame  the  hierarchy  for  their 
demise?” 

No,  it  did  not  just  happen  to  us,  nor  did  the  hierarchy 
cause  it,  as  Briggs  suggests.  Nor  did  we  simply  do  in  our- 
selves, as  the  NPR  listener  implied.  When  isolated,  each  of 
these  assessments  is  too  simplistic,  omitting  as  each  does  the 
phenomenon  of  cultural  transformation  with  its  implications 
for  theology,  ecclesiology,  spirituality  and  human  dynamics, 
all  of  which  are  bedrock  to  ecclesial  community  life. 
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On  to  the  Future 

Kenneth  Briggs’s  smdy  of  religious  sisters  in  the  United 
States  during  the  post- Vatican  II  era  is  helpful,  especially  in 
its  pulling  together  so  many  disparate  parts  of  the  story  of 
those  years.  It  is  important,  though,  that  neither  the  church 
in  America  nor  women  religious  get  stuck  in  the  “double- 
crossed”  thesis.  In  order  to  move  into  the  future  with  high 
energy  and  renewed  commitment,  we  sisters  need  to  reflect 
on  substantive  questions  emerging  from  the  transformation 
since  Vatican  Council  II: 

• Who  do  we  sisters  perceive  ourselves  to  be  in  2006? 

• How  do  members  of  the  clergy,  both  the  hierarchy  and 
others,  and  the  laity  perceive  us? 

• Who  do  we  want  to  be  in  and  with  the  church  as  we 
move  into  the  future? 

• Can  we  clearly  articulate  the  theological,  ecclesiological 
and  spiritual  grounding  that  animates  us  in  the  21st  century? 

• Can  we  admit  to  the  dark  side  of  liberalism,  feminism 
and  individualism  as  well  as  recognize  the  wonderfully  ener- 
gizing effect  that  the  positive  side  of  these  elements  has 
played  in  our  lives  and  growth? 

• Do  we  have  clarity  ourselves  about  our  ecclesial 
identity? 

In  the  very  fact  of  our  diminishment,  the  Holy  Spirit  t 
appears  to  be  preparing  the  church  for  new  modes  of  reli- 
gious community  life.  We  continue  to  be  a seedbed  for  that 
new  growth.  This  will  demand  of  us  some  honest  and  at  times 
painful  evaluation  of  the  past  half-century  as  well  as  the  re- 
imagining and  restructuring  in  which  women’s  communities 
are  currently  engaged. 

A major  flaw  of  the  council  document  Perfectae 
Caritatis  (1965),  which  offered  guidelines  for  renewal,  was 
that  it  attempted  to  define  religious  life  for  women  with- 
out involving  sisters  in  its  compilation.  We  are  beyond  the 
time  when  such  a methodology  could  even  be  considered, 
if  anyone  expected  the  result  to  be  taken  seriously.  We  sis- 
ters are  key  players  in  defining  how  core  elements  of  reli- 
gious community  life  could  be  expressed  in  new  ways.  It  is 
our  challenge  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  make  the  reverse 
mistake  of  trying  to  shape  our  future  without  any  input 
from  the  broader  church.  If  we  are  not  more  than  highly 
competent  women  who  render  important  social  services  as 
administrators,  teachers,  social  workers  and  health  care 
professionals,  then  neither  our  continuance  as  religious 
communities  nor  the  quality  of  our  conversation  with  the 
church  hierarchy  matters  greatly.  If,  however,  we  are  and 
want  to  be  those  same  competent  women,  but  in  ecclesial 
communities  of  sisters  who,  animated  by  faith,  collaborate 
with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  service  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus,  then  our  continuance  as  communities  and  our 
efforts  to  be  in  dialogue  with  the  hierarchy  and  the  whole 
church  matter  immensely. 
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Religions 
Life  at  the 
Brink 


BY  DONALD  SENIOR 


This  year  the  conference  of 
Major  Superiors  of  Men  Religious 
and  the  Leadership  Conference  of 
Women  Religious  celebrate  their 
50th  anniversaries.  These  vibrant  organizations 
include  most  of  the  leadership  of  religious  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  and  have  served 
well  their  members  and  the  church  at  large.  The 
anniversary  is  certainly  worth  celebrating. 

As  the  members  of  both  organizations 
would  testify,  however,  these  are  hard  times  for 
those  in  religious  life,  particularly  in  the 
Western  world.  Numbers  have  diminished. 
Membership  has  aged.  New  candidates  are  few. 

Without  question,  in  religious  communities 
today  there  is  abundant  holiness.  Generous 
ministry  is  taking  place,  and  some  new  forms  of 
religious  life  are  emerging.  Still,  the  viability  of 
many  religious  communities  is  in  serious  ques- 
tion, a concern  not  just  for  religious  themselves, 
but  for  the  whole  church,  which  has  always 
depended  on  the  vitality  of  religious  life. 

The  metaphors  and  perspectives  of  the  Scriptures  offer 
wisdom  about  what  faces  us.  Two  biblical  motifs  in  particu- 
lar may  be  helpful. 

Taking  the  Long  View 

One  thing  that  becomes  clear  from  a thoughtful  reading  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  a study  of  church  history,  is  that  it  is  the 
world,  not  the  church,  that  usually  sets  the  theological  and 
pastoral  agenda.  What  has  been  happening  to  religious  life 
in  our  times  is  not  explainable  by  a lack  of  zeal  or  integrity 
or  some  failure  of  strategy.  Religious  communities,  like  the 
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church  at  large,  are  being  churned  by  wider  cultural  and 
historical  forces,  the  outcome  of  which  is  not  yet  clear. 
Economic  abundance,  smaller  families,  an  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal fulfillment,  a range  of  opportunities  for  service,  focus 
on  the  individual  and  individual  self-direction,  the  shifting 
plates  of  world  politics — these  and  many  other  forces  are  at 
work. 

The  same  sort  of  process  was  true  for  the  peoples  of 
Scripture.  The  paradigmatic  events  of  biblical  history  were 
not  the  result  of  a planning  process  undertaken  by  Moses  or 
David.  Secular  events,  like  the  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions in  Egypt,  the  limitations  of  Israel’s  tribal  political 
structures  and  the  naked  aggression  of  world  powers — from 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  through  the  Greeks  and 
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Romans — shaped  and  transformed  Israel.  This  led  to  some 
of  its  most  fundamental  religious  intuitions  and  symbols, 
including  the  Exodus,  possession  of  the  land,  the  monarchy, 
a sacred  city  and  central  temple  and  the  exile.  Even  though 
Israel  was  conscious  of  its  own  unique  status  before  God,  it 
still  shared  language,  culture,  architecture,  food  and  land 
with  a diverse  collection  of  cultural  and  ethnic  groups  in  the 
ancient  Middle  East. 

We  could  say  the  same  about  the  Christian  movement 
itself.  Was  it  only  the  conscious  strategic  planning  of  the 


Jerusalem  Council  or  the  disciples’  reflection  on  the  words 
and  ministry  of  Jesus  that  forged  the  structures  and  mis- 
sion of  the  early  church  and  prompted  it  to  break  out  fully 
into  the  Mediterranean  world?  No.  The  horizons  and 
structures  of  the  early  church  were  also  shaped  by  such 
social  forces  as  the  pervasive,  influential  Hellenistic  cul- 
ture present  in  Palestinian  Judaism  since  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  religious  quest  of  Gentiles  who 
came  unexpectedly  to  ask  of  the  Jewish  Christians  a share 
in  their  life  and  the  consequences  for  both  Jewish 
Christianity  and  Judaism  of  Rome’s  brutal  suppression  of 
the  Jewish  revolt. 

A similar  case  could  be  made  at  every  turn  in  subse- 
quent church  history,  including  the  recent  momentous 
impact  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  its  aftermath. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  the  mission,  theology  and 
self-identity  of  Christianity  are  mere  accidents  of  history. 
Nor  would  I deny  to  the  church,  past  or  present,  its  role  as 
a catalyst  for  world  events.  Rather,  I affirm  an  ancient 
truth  written  on  every  page  of  the  biblical  saga:  that  the 
Spirit  is  at  work  in  the  world  as  well  as  in  the  church,  and 
that  ultimately  the  church  and  all  of  its  forms  of  life, 
including  religious  life,  are  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  world 
and  responsive  to  it.  This  is  part  of  what  it  means  to 
believe  in  the  Incarnation.  God  is  present  in  the  world  and 
in  its  history — not  in  some  abstract  idealized  history  that 
we  might  like  to  see,  but  in  the  real  world,  with  all  its 
beauty  and  all  its  tragic  flaws. 

Powerful  cultural  and  historical  forces — some  life-giv- 
ing, some  toxic — are  working  profound  transformations 
on  religious  life  today.  The  world,  however,  does  not  usu- 
ally communicate  its  agenda  in  polite,  irenic  terms.  Nor  is 
the  world’s  language  consistent  or  easily  comprehensible. 
The  extraordinary  technological  capacity  that  can  serve  up 


the  world’s  events  on  a satellite  dish  also  makes  it  possible 
for  ethnic  tensions  and  ancient  rivalries  to  enact  untold 
horrors  through  modern  weaponry.  The  world’s  capacity 
to  vaccinate,  heal  and  prevent  deprivation  and  illness 
throws  into  bold  relief  the  staggering  dimensions  of  world 
poverty,  chronic  hunger  and  ravaging  disease. 

Pondering  the  long  view  of  biblical  history  can  make  us 
more  aware  that  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  the  God  of  Jesus 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  within  the  church  is  a sur- 
prising God,  often  manifested  in  unanticipated  ways,  one 
who  works  in  times  of  disconti- 
nuity and  rupture  as  much  as  in 
times  of  continuity  and  serenity. 
Homage  to  the  God  of  the 
Scriptures  can  make  us  more 
modest,  more  attentive  to  the 
complexity  of  human  experi- 
ence, more  tolerant  of  diversity, 
more  mobile  and  open  to  transformation  and  more  at  peace 
as  we  come  to  realize  that  we  are  part  of  a long  and  unfin- 
ished journey. 

Not  Barren  in  God 

Achieving  serenity,  however,  is  not  enough.  Religious  com- 
munities are  also  called  to  responsible  action. 

One  of  the  truly  profound  pastoral  motifs  of  the  Bible  is 
that  of  barrenness.  In  traditional  cultures,  the  inability  to 
produce  a child  because  of  infertility  or  aging  was  an  acute 
source  of  shame  and  suffering.  Several  of  the  great  charac- 
ters of  biblical  history  lament  their  barrenness  and  turn  to 
God  for  consolation:  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Hannah  and 
Elizabeth,  to  name  a few. 

But  the  Bible  also  saw  barrenness  as  a metaphor  for 
broader  experiences  of  frustration  and  lack  of  generatdvity 
on  the  part  of  Israel  itself.  The  author  of  Isaiah  40-55 
depicts  the  political  and  social  travails  of  Israel  as  a form  of 
“barrenness”  that  God  alone  can  transform: 

Sing,  0 barren  one  who  did  not  bear; 
burst  into  song  and  shout, 
you  who  have  not  been  in  labor. 

For  the  children  of  the  desolate  woman  will  be  more 
than  the  children  of  her  that  is  married,  says  the  Lord. . .. 

For  your  Maker  is  your  husband, 
the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name. . . . 

For  the  Lord  has  called  you 

like  a wife  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit, 

like  the  wife  of  a man 's  youth  when  she  is  cast  off, 

says  your  God. 

For  a brief  moment  I abandoned  you, 

but  with  great  compassion  I will  gather  you, 

in  overflowing  wrath  for  a moment  I hid  my  face  from  you, 


Diminishing  numbers,  rapid  aging  and 
an  uncertain  future  make  many  religious 
communities  feel  ‘barren.’ 
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but  with  everlasting  love  I will  have  compassion  on  you, 
says  the  Lord,  your  Redeemer 

Isa  54:1-8 

If  diminishing  numbers,  rapid  aging  and  an  uncertain 
future  make  many  religious  communities  feel  “barren,”  a 
focus  on  the  reality  and  fecundity  of  God’s  presence  in  the 
world  and  the  Christian  mission  to  witness  God’s  love  for  it 
can  enable  us  to  bear  new  life.  The  traditional  Gospel  values 
that  stand  behind  religious  life  in  its  various  expressions  are  as 
vital  today  as  they  ever  were,  no  matter  what  forms  religious 
life  might  take  in  the  future.  Put  another  way,  all  forms  of 
religious  life,  including  the  most  contemplative,  have  a mis- 
sion that  transcends  their  own  internal  structures  and  con- 
cerns. Concerns  by  religious  communities  about  their  sur- 
vival should  be  subordinated  to  a focus  on  their  mission  in  the 
world.  Even  if  a particular  religious  community  might  cease 
to  exist,  its  past  contributions  to  the  Christian  mission  have 
everlasting  value;  that  mission  continues  in  another  mode 
until  God’s  will  is  accomplished. 

Today  the  same  cultural  forces  that  may  have  eroded  reli- 
gious life  cry  out  for  a correspondingly  strong  Christian 
response.  Is  Western  society  too  individualistic?  Too  frag- 
mented? Is  our  society  too  violent  and  alienated?  Is  the  world 
moving  down  a path  to  bitter  hostility  among  diverse  peo- 
ples? A fundamental  quest  of  religious  life  is  to  form  authen- 
tic Christian  community — that  is,  a community  bound  by 
love,  reconciliation  and  compassion,  one  that  embraces  diver- 
sity and  recognizes  all  human  beings  as  children  of  God. 

Is  our  society  too  materialistic?  Too  self-indulgent?  Has 
sexuality  become  commodified  and  deprived  of  its  beauty? 
A fundamental  value  of  religious  life  is  to  treasure  relation- 
ship, to  care  for  the  body  in  a truly  Christian  way,  to  seek 
communion  one  with  the  other  driven  by  love. 

Are  we  too  content  with  terrible  economic  disparities? 
Not  attentive  enough  to  desperate  human  need?  Too  ready 
to  violate  our  natural  resources?  A fundamental  commit- 
ment of  religious  fife  is  to  poverty,  that  Christian  perspec- 
tive on  possessions  that  prevents  them  from  becoming 
obsessions  and  calls  us  to  a modest  use  of  resources  and 
equity  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Is  spirituality  a fascination  for  this  generation?  Do  peo- 
ple hunger  for  deep  and  lasting  values?  Is  there  a quest, 
however  fragile,  for  the  spiritual  and  the  divine  in  life?  Are 
people  being  drawn  aside  into  frivolous  and  even  dangerous 
ideologies?  Religious  life  endeavors  to  be  obedient  to  God’s 
word,  to  seek  the  truth  in  love,  to  be  open  to  God’s  authen- 
tic grace,  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  others,  to  be  tempered 
and  shaped  by  a loving  community  of  faith. 

The  World  is  the  Field 

Being  attentive  to  the  realities  and  needs  of  our  world  and 


striving  to  respond  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel — these  are  the 
ways  that  barrenness  becomes  fecundity.  While  the  forms 
and  mechanics  of  religious  life  may  find  themselves  today  in 
a state  of  great  transformation,  the  fundamental  mission  of 
religious  life  remains  crucial.  We  are  not  engaged  in  some- 
thing petty  or  sectarian  or  trivial.  We  are  not  simply  leading 
pious  lives  or  performing  routine  tasks.  Our  biblical  her- 
itage, the  very  wellspring  of  our  faith,  remind  us  that  we  are 
called  to  partake  in  the  divine  task  in  the  world — reaching 
out  in  healing  and  compassion  to  all  of  God’s  people,  rec- 
onciling the  world  to  God,  drawing  people  from  across 
boundaries  of  culture  and  race  and  age  to  form  a commu- 
nion of  life  pleasing  to  God. 

We  must  remember  that  in  our  biblical  heritage  and  our 
Catholic  tradition,  God’s  Spirit  is  not  confined  to  the 
church,  but  roams  the  world  and  its  peoples,  breathing 
where  it  will.  Our  mission  is  not  confined  to  the  church  or 
our  own  communities  either,  but  extends  to  the  world  itself. 
As  Jesus  says  in  his  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  weeds 
and  the  wheat,  “The  field  is  the  world”  (Matt  13:38). 

Despite  our  problems  and  our  weaknesses,  this  is  no  time 
for  hesitation  or  retreat  on  the  part  of  religious  communities. 
Now  is  the  time  to  lift  up  for  ourselves,  for  the  church  at  large 
and  for  the  next  generation  of  Christians  our  best,  most  noble 
and  most  ambitious  ideals,  come  what  may.  ^ 
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A Franciscan  priest  from  St.  Elizabeth  Parish  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  waves  as  thousands  of  people  march  during  an  immigration  rally  in  Oakland  on  April  10. 


Religious  You  Will  Always 
Have  With  You 

Does  religions  life  serve  any  purpose  in  today's  church?  by  richard  rohr 


I HAVE  MET  MANY  LAY  CHRISTIANS  who  put  profes- 
sional religious  to  shame  by  their  dedication,  their 
service  and  their  heartfelt  love  of  God.  I have  encoun- 
tered many  lifestyles  that  seem  much  more  based  on 
Gospel  values  than  formalized  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and 
obedience.  Sometimes  religious  life  feels  like  a spiritualized 
welfare  state.  We  know  that  as  the  Book  of  Genesis  states, 
“It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,”  or  woman  for  that  mat- 
ter. Yet  there  is  a recurring  desire  for  and  rediscovery  of  this 
form  of  life.  Why? 

My  perspective  comes  from  my  study  of  the  rather  uni- 
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versal  phenomena  of  what  has  been  called  initiation  ( Adam’s 
Return , Crossroad,  2005).  In  centuries  past,  on  almost  all  con- 
tinents, there  have  been  patterns  of  spiritual  instruction  and 
temporary  intentional  communities  that  we  now  refer  to  as 
initiation  rites.  Basically,  these  rites  were  “religion”  before 
any  of  the  great  religions  emerged.  Initiation  seems  to  have 
provided  a necessary  structure  for  the  survival  of  society  and 
a crucial  element  for  the  spiritual  growth  and  awareness  of 
the  individual.  Anything  that  emerged  that  universally,  and  1 
that  consistently,  must  have  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  5 
the  collective  unconscious,  as  well  as  from  a practical  need.  I 2 
think  the  same  is  true  for  the  continual  recurrence  of  new  | 
forms  of  religious  life.  g 

My  own  conviction  is  that  religious  life  is  largely  a form  l 
of  initiation.  Perhaps  simply  saying  this  will  help  those  wiser  l 
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than  I to  clarify  its  truer  purpose  and  to  focus  the  renewal  of 
religious  life.  We  all  know  that  renewal  is  needed.  Religious 
life  is  indeed  serving  as  a creative  lifestyle  for  many  individu- 
als, but  I do  not  believe  it  is  serving  that  function  socially  or 
corporately.  It  is  no  longer  a leaven  or  a critical  mass  for  the 
larger  society,  as  it  once  was.  That  is  the  root  of  many  of  its 
problems  today,  even  of  the  problem  it  has  holding  its  mem- 
bers long-term.  For  a lifetime  celibate  commitment,  we  need 
to  know  that  what  we  are  doing  is  somehow  socially  signifi- 
cant in  a way  that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 

Marching  Orders 

I would  encourage  you  to  reread  the  passages  in  the  Gospels 
that  are  usually  called  “the  instructions  for  the  Twelve”  (Matt 
10,  Luke  9:1-6,  Mark  6:7-13)  or,  in  Luke  10:1-17,  for  the 
“seventy-two.”  Once  I began  studying  the  consistent  and  uni- 
versal patterns  of  initiation,  it  became  clear  what  is  happen- 
ing in  these  “sendings.”  These  were  intense  training  courses, 
or  “urban  plunges,”  as  we  called  them  back  in  the  1970’s,  and 
were  clearly  not  intended  for  a whole  lifetime — as  the  entire 
history  of  church  interpretation  has  made  clear.  Only  Francis 
of  Assisi  and  a few  others  even  tried  to  take  these  instructions 
seriously  as  an  ongoing  lifestyle.  But  who  of  us  in  religious  life 
has  no  spare  tunic,  no  luggage  or  no  shoes  today?  We  stay  at 
hotels  and  not  “at  whatever  house  we  enter,”  and  we  have 
credit  cards  in  lieu  of  “no  coppers  in  our  purses.” 


It  is  interesting  that  in  each  case  the  disciples  were  sent 
as  groups  of  12  or  72,  or  at  least  in  pairs,  not  as  individuals. 
Initiation  was  a classroom  experience,  which  becomes  even 
clearer  when  the  disciples  come  back  and  report  to  Jesus, 
who  then  teaches  them  further  (e.g.,  Luke  9:51-62).  Jesus 
knows  that  we  are  socially  contagious,  and  learn  best  in 
community  and  in  “active  learning”  situations.  Initiation  in 
religious  communities  was  always  done  in  groups  that 
became  a spiritual  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  that  were 
usually  more  significant  than  those  formed  by  blood  ties.  It 
is  no  surprise  that  it  took  on  a permanent  or  even  institu- 
tional structure,  summed  up  in  what  we  called  the  novitiate 
experience,  and  eventually  a vowed  life. 

Even  more  significant  are  the  many  and  constant  paral- 
lels between  the  founding  documents  of  religious  orders 
and  these  instructions.  There  is  invariably  some  kind  of 
training  in:  1)  simplicity,  flexibility  and  mobility,  which 
became  known  as  the  “vow  of  poverty”;  2)  vulnerability  and 
reliance  upon  others,  which  became  community  itself  and 
perhaps  the  vow  of  obedience;  3)  forgiveness  and  letting  go 
of  hurts,  which  was  necessary  for  any  continuity,  health  or 
stability  for  the  group;  4)  a sense  of  mission  and  service, 
which  kept  the  group  from  becoming  inbred  and  narcissis- 
tic; and  5)  what  we  now  call  “walking  meditation,”  carrying 
prayer  and  peace  on  the  road. 

What  a different  form  of  evangelization  we  would  have 
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offered  the  world  if  Christian  history  had  done  Jesus’  initi- 
ation training!  Instead  we  took  much  imperialistic  and  cul- 
tural “baggage”  to  our  new  worlds,  and  we  are  still  paying 
the  price  for  it. 

Gospel  People  or  Church  People 

Read  the  writings  of  almost  any  of  the  women  and  broth- 
er founders,  which  were  not  complicated  by  clerical  con- 
cerns, and  you  will  find  these  five  points  enunciated  in 
one  form  or  another.  Those  who  are  trying  to  gather, 
reform  priests  or  train  priests  always  have  a different 
agenda  from  the  founders,  which  makes  it  much  harder 
to  be  a Gospel-based  group  than  a church-based  group. 
No  wonder  Benedict,  Francis  and  John  Baptist  de  La 


Salle  formed  brothers,  monks  or  laymen  instead  of 
priests.  It  is  a tension  that  we  in  clericalized  orders  have 
never  really  resolved. 

It  was  probably  inevitable  that  these  communities  of 
learners  would  assume  ongoing  structures.  Religious  life 
is  a very  creative  spiritual  lifestyle  for  many  of  us.  It  cre- 
ated a hothouse  for  spiritual  life,  deeper  reflection  and 
constant  church  reform  for  those  who  availed  them- 
selves. We  in  religious  communities  are  often  the  “glob- 
al positioning  satellites”  circling  around  a brittle  and 
bound  church  and  culture.  I seriously  wonder  if  the 
Catholic  Church  would  have  survived  without  the  cre- 
ativity, mission  and  service  of  religious  life. 

Still,  I believe  that  religious  life’s  primary  (but  not 
exclusive)  function  is  temporary  for  the  individual,  and 
should  serve  as  a leavening  critical  mass  for  the  culture. 
The  Gospel  is  for  all  people,  not  just  for  specialized 
groups.  We  did  neither  history  nor  the  church  any  favor 
by  creating  an  elite  subset,  except  insofar  as  it  became 
contagious,  as  it  sometimes  did.  We  do  need  “yeast  to  be 
stirred  in  till  the  whole  dough  is  leavened”  (Luke  13:21). 
Jesus  and  Paul  had  good  reason  to  prefer  the  metaphor  of 
yeast  and  leaven. 

Temporary  Commitment,  Lasting  Fruit 

But  the  insight  that  religious  life  serves  primarily  as  an  initia- 
tion structure  is  revealed  by  several  constant  factors.  1)  A very, 
very  small  percentage  of  those  who  begin  remain  for  their 


whole  life.  2)  Many,  if  not  most,  are  quite  grateful  for  their 
time  in  a formation  program.  3)  People  seem  to  internalize 
many  lifelong  values  during  even  a short  period  in  a religious 
community,  and  they  will  tell  you  so.  4)  Perhaps  most  con- 
troversially, I am  convinced  that  a high  percentage  of  monks, 
nuns,  brothers  and  friars  flourish  for  an  early  period  and  then 
are  deadened,  softened  and  compromised  by  what  some  have 
called  “the  noonday  devil.”  Religious  life  works  for  most  as  an 
excellent  spirituality  in  the  first  half  of  fife;  in  the  second  half 
it  works  for  far  fewer,  but  no  less  intensely. 

I have  met  and  know  a great  many  religious  who  began 
in  earnest,  gave  it  their  best  for  a while,  but  in  the  second 
half  of  life  grew  bored,  lazy  and  largely  self-absorbed.  There 
was  neither  eras  nor  agape.  Religious  life  served  as  a won- 
derful initiation  but 
eventually  became  a 
holding  tank  and 
even  led  to  regres- 
sion. As  one  direc- 
tor of  a treatment 
program  said  to  me, 
“You  take  both  self- 
reliance  and  sexuali- 
ty away  from  them 
[men],  and  many  end  up  very  unhealthy  and  unhappy  peo- 
ple.” Just  as  the  welfare  state  produces  passive  and  resentful 
people,  if  you  take  an  ascribed  spiritual  status  and  then  add 
to  that  an  all-encompassing  system  of  social  security,  you 
will  often  produce  what  even  my  father,  St.  Francis,  called 
“Brother  Drone”— people  accustomed  to  being  served 
rather  than  serving,  who  live  with  comfortable  perks  that 
make  ongoing  growth  and  challenge  unlikely.  Sometimes 
they  become  people  who  live  at  low  levels  of  love  and  even 
of  basic  humanity. 

Religious  life  for  many  of  us  was  best  as  a period  of 
intense  internalization  of  values,  self  knowledge,  practices, 
study  and  prayer.  Once  these  were  internalized,  it  lost  much 
of  its  necessity,  “color”  and  absolute  importance.  At  the  age 
of  63,  it  is  now  my  home,  a true  gift,  an  access  point  for  ser- 
vice, a protection  from  an  amorphous  and  egocentric  life,  a 
rich  history  of  memory,  a tangent  and  a “lever  and  a place 
to  stand,”  as  Archimedes  said. 

But  understand  this  correctly,  I could  have  left  years  ago.  If 
I had  left  the  Franciscan  Order,  I would  still  be  a man,  a 
Christian  and  a happy  human  being — forever  grateful  for 
St.  Francis  and  his  joyful  brotherhood.  The  container 
served  its  purpose,  but  it  was  not  the  only  bearer  of  the  con- 
tents. The  Franciscans  initiated  me  quite  well,  despite  some 
of  their  best  attempts  to  the  contrary,  into  almost  every- 
thing that  really  matters.  They  held  my  feet  to  the  fire  long 
enough  for  the  Gospel  to  become  fire — and  for  my  feet  to 
become  feet.  ISI 
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Violence,  Compassion  and 
World  Religions 


An  interview  with 
Karen  Armstrong 


BY  PETER  STANFORD 


In  your  writings  on  religion,  you  have  given  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  questions  of  justice  and  peace.  Do 
you  believe  these  issues  to  be  at  the  core  of  religious 
belief? 

Justice  is  an  aspect  of  compassion  that  is  one  of  the  subjects 
I write  about  in  The  Great  Tran  formation.  Justice,  if  you  like,  | 
is  the  public  face  of  compassion.  You  cannot  have  religion  < 
without  justice.  You  can’t  retreat  into  private  meditation.  1 
You  have  to  be  concerned  with  society.  In  modern  society  | 
this  means  what  Chinese  religion  calls  jian  ai — concern  for  g 
everybody.  This  is  a global  outreach  to  provide  justice  for  & 
everybody.  It  is  a challenge  to  all  believers  because  that  out-  « 


KAREN  ARMSTRONG  joined  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus,  a Roman  Catholic  religious 
congregation , in  September  1962  in 
Birmingham , England.  She  left  that  commu- 
nity in  January  1969  and  later  described  her 
unhappy  experience  in  detail  in  her  autobio- 
graphical work  Through  the  Narrow  Gate 
(1983).  After  working  as  a teacher,  she  pre- 
sented several  programs  on  religion  for  British 
television,  including  a portrait  of  St.  Paul. 

She  now  devotes  herself  to  writing.  A History 
of  God:  The  4000-Year  Quest  of 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam  was  a best- 
seller on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  she  has 
followed  it  with  a study  of  fundamentalism, 

The  Battle  for  God,  a short  history  of  Islam, 
and  a life  of  the  Buddha.  Her  latest  book,  The 
Great  Transformation:  The  Beginning  of 
Our  Religious  Traditions,  is  published  in 
the  United  States  by  Knopf  She  lectures 
extensively — including  sessions  with  U.S.  sen- 
ators and  congressmen — and  is  currently  sit- 
ting on  a United  Nations  commission  to  promote  religious  under- 
standing. She  lives  in  Islingon,  north  London,  with  her  dog,  Poppy. 

“For  a long  time,  ” she  has  written  of  her  own  belief,  “I  assumed 
that  I had  finished  with  religion  forever,  yet,  in  the  end,  the  strange 
and  seemingly  arbitrary  revolutions  of  my  life  led  me  to  a the  kind  of 
tranformatim  that,  I now  believe,  was  what  I had  been  seeking  all 
those  years  ago  when  I packed  my  suitcase,  entered  my  convent  and 
set  off  to  find  God.  ” 


PETER  STANFORD  is  a former  editor  of  The  Catholic  Herald  in 
London  and  the  author  of  Heaven:  A Traveler's  Guide  to  the 
Undiscovered  Country  (Palgrave/Macmillan). 
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reach  includes  Palestinians,  North  Koreans,  Iraqis  and 
Iranians — not  just  people  in  our  own  camp. 

Is  the  commitment  to  justice  common  to  all  the  faiths  whose 
common  origins  you  trace  in  The  Great  Transformation? 
They  all  insist  that  religion  cannot  remain  confined  to  the 
internal.  The  Buddha  said  you  must  come  down  from  the 
mountaintop  and  return  to  the  marketplace  and  there  prac- 
tice compassion  for  all  living  things.  The  prophets  of  Israel 
say  you  cannot  make  sacrifices  to  God  in  the  temple  unless 
you  are  also  looking  after  the  orphan  and  the  widow. 
Beyond  that  we  see  that  the  bedrock  message  of  the  Koran 
is  a message  of  justice,  namely  that  it  is  wrong  to  build  up 
a private  fortune  but  good  to  share  your  wealth  fairly.  It 
doesn’t  say  equally.  We  are  not  talking  about  communism, 
but  it  must  be  fair.  On  the  last  day,  the  Koran  says,  that  is 
what  you  will  be  questioned  about. 

How  is  it  then  that  religions  appear  to  lose  sight  of  this 
core  message ? 

They  all  differ.  You  see  in  the  Bible  great  fluctuations 
between  compassion  and  murderous  hostility. 
Confucianism  and  the  Chinese  get  that  message  of  com- 
passion from  the  start,  but  they  come  in  later  than  others. 
And  the  Indians  are  way  out  ahead  of  everyone  else,  though 
all  religions  have  blind  spots.  So  the  Indians  have  the  caste 
system.  While  they  are  compassionate  to  everyone  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  avoid  even  using  violent  speech 
against  anyone  else,  they  still  are  at  the  start  of  the  Axial 
Age  [800  B.C.E.  to  200  B.C.E.]  beginning  to  develop  the 
caste  system,  which  puts  some  people  above  others.  This 
comes  out  of  Hinduism,  not  Buddhism;  indeed,  Buddhism 
right  up  to  the  present  day  has  done  a great  job  of  going  to 
the  untouchables. 

Do  other  faiths  have  similar  blind  spots? 

Yes;  usually  they  have  to  do  with  other  people.  So  with  the 
Jews  it  is  the  goyim — the  Gentiles,  the  foreign  nations. 
With  Christianity  it  seems  as  if  it  is  just  about  everyone 
else — even  hating  other  Christians,  especially  in  the  West. 
And  Muslims,  in  the  20th  century  particularly,  have  started 
becoming  anti-Semitic  for  the  first  time  in  their  history. 

Which  is  a break  from  their  previous  tradition  of  toler- 
ance? 

And  appreciation.  The  Koran  is  a pluralistic  document.  It 
says  that  all  religion  comes  from  God.  What  happens  is 
that  when  injustice  and  violence  become  systemic  in  a 
region,  as  they  have  in  the  Middle  East  today,  then  religion 
gets  sucked  into  the  mess.  If  you  are  growing  up,  for 
instance,  as  a young  Muslim  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  inequity 
and  the  violence  that  is  going  on  around  you  infect  every- 


thing— your  relationships,  your  dreams  and  your  religion. 

How  do  we  break  such  a cycle  and  restore  the  message  of 
justice  and  compassion? 

It  has  to  start  with  the  people  near  to  you.  It  is  sometimes 
much  easier  to  feel  nice  about  people  who  are  far  away,  but 
showing  justice  and  compassion  to  those  near  at  hand  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  spiritual  effort.  People  who  get  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  the  last  day,  according  to  the  parable 
of  the  sheep  and  goats,  are  not  the  ones  who  have  the  right 
doctrine,  who  achieve  the  correct  spiritual  exercises  or  who 
adopt  the  correct  sexual  ethic,  but  those  who  take  on  board 
the  words  “I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  to  eat;  I was 
thirsty  and  you  gave  me  to  drink.”  That’s  the  criterion — 
compassion.  It  is  a double  process,  because  it  is  also  the 
breaking  down  of  the  ego  that  makes  you  go  beyond  doing 
the  things  that  you  like  or  feel  comfortable  doing. 

Many  people  today  see  religion  not  as  a source  of  justice  but 
as  a cause  of  war. 

If  you  look  at  history,  you  see  that  the  experience  today  in 
Gaza  and  elsewhere  is  the  latest  example  of  something  that 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries.  As  I said  earlier,  when  vio- 
lence becomes  endemic  in  a region,  religion  gets  sucked  in. 
You  see  it  in  the  11th  century,  for  instance,  in  the  Crusades. 
All  the  monotheistic  religions  have  violent  passages  in  their 
Scriptures.  All  need  to  look  at  these  violent  passages  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  happening  in  the  world  recently;  but 
don’t  just  point  a finger  at  others’  violent  excesses.  And  for 
Christians  that  means  looking,  for  instance,  at  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  which  is  used  by  Christian  fundamentalists  to 
justify  violence.  We  need  to  look  at  these  texts  in  a critical, 
serious  and  intelligent  way  and  see  how  they  have  been 
abused  throughout  history. 

Luther  wanted  the  Book  of  Revelation  omitted  from  the 
New  Testament.  Do  you  agree  with  him? 

Maybe  it  should  be,  but  I feel  that  censorship  is  not  a solu- 
tion. It  only  promotes  interest  in  what  it  seeks  to  suppress. 
It  is  serious  study  that  we  need.  Why  did  these  texts  emerge 
when  they  did?  What  created  them?  What  were  they 
reflecting  of  the  circumstances  at  the  time?  Religion  is  a vast 
amalgam  of  stuff.  It’s  just  like  sex.  Just  because  sex  is  used  in 
rape  and  pederasty,  it  doesn’t  mean  it  is  all  bad. 

Could  religion  play  a greater  role  in  promoting  world  peace 
than  it  does  today? 

The  main  task  of  all  religions  in  the  2 1st  century  is  not  doc- 
trinal. It  is  not  a question  of,  can  we  bring  our  theology  up 
to  date  to  make  it  fit  in  with  modem  science  or  postmodern 
thought  or  any  of  that.  The  real  question  is,  can  we  bring 
healing  to  the  world?  If  the  religions  fail  to  use  their  own 
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peaceable  traditions  of  respect  for  others,  respect  for  the 
stranger,  if  they  cannot  make  that  message  a potent  voice  in 
the  world,  then  they  will  have  failed  the  test  of  the  2 1st  cen- 
tury. And  at  the  moment  they  are  failing.  They  have  been 
numbed  and  hijacked  by  the  fact  that  religion  has  been 
implicated  in  some  of  the  catastrophes  of  recent  times. 
Christianity,  for  example,  was  implicated  in  the  Holocaust, 
and  we  still  haven’t  done  much  work  on  that. 

Germany  recently  opened  its  wartime  archives  to  facilitate 
further  study  of  the  Holocaust.  Would  you  like  to  see  the 
Vatican  follow  suit  with  its  secret  archives? 

You  have  to  acknowledge  and  be  open  about  past  failings, 
otherwise  you  end  up  with  institutionalized  idolatry,  where 
the  institution  becomes  more  important  than  justice.  That 
has  often  been  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Isn't  what  you  are  asking  of people  often  counterintuitive? 
We  are  in  many  ways  less  willing  than  ever  to  show  com- 
passion to  strangers. 

But  it  has  always  been  counterintuitive  to  put  other  people 
first.  People  instead  want  religion  to  give  them  a little  uplift 
once  a week  so  they  can  sing  a few  hymns  and  come  back 
feeling  good  about  themselves  and  continue  with  their  own 
narrow  life.  We  should  be  unable  to  sleep  at  night  after  we 


have  been  to  church  because  of  the  injustices  around  us. 

But  we  can't  all  become  insomniacs.  How  do  we  find  a way 
of  living  with  the  challenge  of  belief? 

We  are  inundated  with  dreadful  images  of  suffering.  It’s 
easy  to  think  that  in  the  face  of  such  suffering  the  individ- 
ual can  do  nothing.  My  feeling  is  that  somehow  you  have 
to  remain  like  the  grain  of  sand  in  the  oyster — retain  a 
source  of  residual  unease.  But  you  have  to  be  realistic 
about  what  you  can  achieve.  I remember  years  ago  saying 
to  one  of  my  Palestinian  friends  that  I would  go  and  work 
in  one  of  their  refugee  camps.  He  replied:  “If  you  want  to 
help  these  people,  don’t  go.”  I would  have  been  a complete 
liability.  Religion  engenders  in  us  that  sense  of  all  or  noth- 
ing. Too  many  of  us  think,  “Oh  well,  it  will  have  to  be 
nothing,  because  all  is  too  much  to  ask.” 

But  we  must  be  wary.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
developments  in  religious  history  must  be  the  fact  that 
the  religion  whose  founder,  Jesus,  said,  “Give  all  you 
have  to  the  poor;  don’t  build  up  treasure  on  earth”  has 
either  given  rise  to  or  at  least  endorsed  capitalism.  It  is  an 
amazing  thing.  It  shows  how  flexible  the  tradition  is.  I 
remember  saying  to  members  of  Congress,  “If 
Christianity  can  do  that,  then  for  Islam  to  embrace 
democracy  will  be  child’s  play.”  0 
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Faitii  in  Focus 


Until  I LIVED  in  a homeless 
shelter,  I did  not  know  how 
bad  things  could  get— onions 
and  grapes  and  bananas.  That 
bananas  could  mold  I never  considered. 
An  old  banana  went  black  and  shrunk  into 
itself,  like  a mummy;  it  could  be  frozen 

mary  fontana,  a graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  spent  16 
months  volunteering  at  a Catholic  house  of 
hospitality  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 
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and  revived  later,  slid  from  the  peel  into  a 
bowl  like  a slick  yellow  slug,  and  made 
into  banana  bread.  I hadn’t  faced  the  pos- 
sibility of  bananas  furred  with  mold,  of  a 
peel  leaking  liquefied  banana  onto  a 
cement  floor.  I had  never  tried  to  pick  up 
a cucumber  only  to  find  thumb  and  finger 
sinking  through  the  flesh  and  meeting  in 
the  middle. 

It’s  a Monday  afternoon.  I am  purging 
the  pantry  shelves  of  rotten  fruit  and  veg- 
etables. I empty  each  crate  into  a new  one 


and  toss  the  spoiled  things  into  a card- 
board box.  Into  the  box  go  white  limes  and 
oranges  soft  as  sponges.  The  bell  rings. 

I go  and  see.  It’s  Elsa.  She  is  standing 
not  at  the  front  door  but  in  the  sala,  the 
front  room,  right  next  to  the  button  and 
the  sign  that  says,  “Please  ring  only  in  an 
emergency.”  Elsa  has  been  a guest  at  our 
house  for  a little  over  a week  now.  She  is 
fat  in  odd  places  and  wiry  in  others,  like  a 
chicken.  She  has  long  bushy  hair.  It  was 
dyed  red,  badly,  several  months  ago  by  the 
looks  of  things.  Maybe  her  hair  is  the  emer- 
gency. She  asks  for  an  aspirin. 

“Does  your  head  hurt?”  I say. 

“Oh,  no.  It’s  for  Oscar.” 

Oscar  is  Elsa’s  man.  Not  boyfriend 
really,  and  not  husband.  They  have  been 
together  for  two  months  at  least.  I know, 
because  that  is  how  pregnant  Elsa  is.  I had 
given  Oscar  an  aspirin  20  minutes  ago. 

“Yeah,  but  he  wants  another  one.  For 
later.” 

“So  I guess  this  wasn’t  really  an  emer- 
gency, was  it,  Elsa?” 

“Oh,  Mary.  You’re  funny!” 

I don’t  give  her  the  aspirin,  partly 
because  I’m  anxious  about  drug  dosages, 
and  partly  because  she  has,  in  my  opinion, 
abused  the  privilege  of  the  bell.  I go  back 
to  the  rotten  vegetables. 

We  get  a carload  of  produce  every  few 
days  from  this  terrific  family-owned  stand 
up  on  the  west  side  of  El  Paso.  It  is  a long 
drive,  but  I don’t  mind  it.  Eric,  the 
owner’s  son  or  maybe  grandson,  helps  me 
load  the  boxes  into  the  car  and  then  ladles 
me  a big  Styrofoam  cup  of  fresh  pineapple 
juice. 

We  get  all  the  bruised  peaches  and  the 
papayas  that  have  split  open  to  reveal  their 
glistening  caches  of  seeds,  everything  a lit- 
tle old,  gone  a little  soft,  the  banged-up, 
the  imperfect.  The  produce  stand  cannot 
sell  it  anymore  so  my  house  gets  it — the 
house  of  hospitality  where  I now  five  and 
work,  a shelter  for  migrants  and  refugees. 
Last  stop  for  the  banged-up  of  all  sorts. 

We  will  get  a new  load  of  produce 
tomorrow,  so  I am  trying  to  make  space.  I 
ponder  a bag  of  carrots.  I don’t  think  the 
cooks  will  use  these  gnarled  orange  witch 
fingers  even  if  I insist,  so  I toss  the  carrots 
into  the  cardboard  box.  A cloud  of  tiny 
black  flies  explodes  from  inside  it. 

Elsa  irritates  the  devil  out  of  me.  I 
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wash  apples,  cut  off  the  mushy  bits  and 
bruises  and  set  them  out  in  a metal  baking 
pan  in  the  sala  for  people  to  snack  on.  Elsa 
comes  and  rings  the  bell  and  asks  if  we  can 
have  grapes. 

“I’m  right  here,  Elsa,  you  don’t  have 
to  ring  the  bell.” 

“So  can  I have  grapes?” 

No,  I tell  her,  we  are  eating  apples. 

“So  there  aren’t  any  grapes?” 

I press  my  thumbnail  into  the  tip  of 
my  index  finger,  hard,  which  is  my  way  of 
concentrating  annoyance  in  a place  other 
than  my  voice.  I have  to  admit  that  yes, 
there  are  grapes.  But  we  are  eating  apples. 

Twenty  minutes  later  I have  not  been 
able  to  think  of  a good  reason  to  deny  Elsa 
grapes,  so  I fish  some  out  of  the  drafty  cav- 
erns of  the  refrigerator.  Half  of  them  spill 
mold  from  splits  in  the  skin,  so  they  look 
like  little  bullets  of  solid  mold  with  purple 
jackets.  I pick  off  the  intact  grapes,  run 
them  under  the  faucet  and  set  them  out 
next  to  the  apples.  “Grapes,  Elsa,”  I 
announce. 

“Maybe  later,”  she  says. 

When  I walk  through  the  house  to 
announce  dinner,  she  is  smoking  in  the 
laundry  room.  I have  already  warned  her 
about  this — “No!  Oscar  was  the  one 
smoking  last  time,”  she  points  out  indig- 
nantly. “But  you  were  there!”  I sputter — 
and  so  I write  her  an  advisory  on  a small 
white  slip  of  paper,  sign  my  name  and 
make  her  sign  alongside.  I say,  trying  to 
keep  the  shrillness  out  of  my  voice,  that 
the  house  we  live  in  is  100  years  old.  If  it 
catches  fire  our  families  will  be  lucky  to 
sift  our  bodies  out  from  the  charcoal. 

Again,  Elsa  thinks  I am  being  funny.  I 
bore  a crescent  through  my  index  finger. 

After  dinner,  while  the  guests  wash 
dishes  and  sweep  out  the  sala,  I pull  a milk 
crate  of  mangos  out  of  the  bodega.  I love 
mangos  probably  as  much  as  I love  peace 
and  justice  for  all.  These  are  Manilas,  the 
small,  champagne-taste,  yellow  mangos 
that  curve  and  fit  in  the  palm  like  gun  han- 
dles. The  season  peaked  two  weeks  ago; 
we  eat  a bit  behind  the  harvest  here. 

These  mangos  are  in  rough  shape. 
When  I take  the  crate  off  the  shelf  I 
uncover  a pool  of  juice  in  which  several 
cockroaches  have  died  blissful,  sticky 
deaths.  I set  the  crate  on  the  wooden  table 
in  the  office.  Immediately  a new  puddle 
starts  to  collect.  It’s  as  if  the  mangos  are 
weeping. 


I pull  a cutting  board  and  knife  from 
the  dish  rack.  The  first  mango  I cut  into  is 
mined  through  with  hard  white  clumps, 
like  teeth.  Yuck.  I roll  it  to  one  side.  The 
next  mango  practically  falls  open.  Its 
bruised  flesh  is  the  color  of  a thunder- 
cloud. I put  four  mangos  on  the  cutting 
board  and  sink  the  knife  by  turns  into 
each.  Bad,  bad,  bad,  bad.  Feeling  as 
though  I have  just  found  coal  in  my  stock- 
ing, I tip  them  back  into  the  crate.  I am 
going  to  throw  them  all  away.  I pick  up 
the  crate.  The  bell  rings.  I don’t  even  look. 

“What,  Elsa?”  I yell  toward  the  office 
door.  She  pokes  her  head  in.  “Are  you 
busy,  Mary?” 

“Yes.” 

“Doing  what?” 

“Cutting  mangos,”  I say,  and  I set  the 
crate  of  mangos  down  and  pull  one  out. 

“Well,  can  I talk  to  you?  While  you 
cut.” 

There  is  a long  silence  while  I open 
the  mango  and  carve  the  pit  out.  I find  a 
little  good  fruit  left  around  the  white 
stone — not  much,  but  a few  bites’  worth.  I 
slice  it  off. 

“Yeah,  of  course,”  I say  at  last. 

Elsa  sits  down  on  the  bench  next  to 
me.  The  wood  creaks.  She  says  in  a voice 
much  too  slender  for  her:  “I  need  to  get  an 
abortion.” 

My  knife  strikes  through  to  the  pit  and 
stops  there,  jarred  out  of  its  course. 

There  is  a silence  like  a long  cement 
hallway. 

I am  thinking  of  two  things  Elsa  has 
asked  me  for  tonight,  an  aspirin  and  an 
abortion.  Sort-of  cures.  A quick  fix  for 
Oscar  and  a quick  fix  for  Elsa.  Or  maybe 
both  of  them  are  for  Oscar.  I ask  quiedy, 
“Elsa,  why  do  you  need  an  abortion?” 

“Oscar’s  leaving  me.  We  fought.  He 
won’t  let  me  talk  to  anyone.  He  says  he’s 
going  to  hop  a train  tomorrow — Denver, 
Kansas  City,  won’t  even  say  for  sure 
where.”  She  rests  her  elbows  on  the  sticky 
table  and  rests  her  forehead  on  her  fists. 
“What  am  I going  to  do  with  a baby?” 

Through  all  this  I keep  pulling  man- 
gos out  of  the  throwaway  crate.  I cut  into 
them,  more  carefully  this  time,  scavenging 
for  yellow  pieces.  I cut  away  peel  and 
stone.  The  good  bits  go  into  a bowl.  They 
slide  around,  tiny  and  inconsequential, 
like  flecks  of  gold  in  a pan. 

When  I lived  by  the  ocean  I used  to  sit 
for  hours  and  watch  the  tide  swirl  into  a 
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hole  in  the  rocks.  The  hole  was  shrouded 
with  seaweed.  Blue-black  mussels  clung  to 
the  walls  and  there  were  dozens  of  squat, 
squishy  lumps  of  sea  anemones.  You  could 
hardly  recognize  them,  shriveled  as  they 
were  out  of  water.  As  the  tide  rose  through 
invisible  crevices,  the  water  wrought  a 
transformation.  The  mat  of  seaweed  float- 
ed up  and  spread  out  like  a green  fan,  sud- 
denly delicate — weightless.  The 
anemones  unpuckered  and  put  pale  green 
and  pink  tentacles  out  to  sift  the  current. 
At  the  touch  of  salt  water  everything  that 
had  been  closed  bloomed. 


That  is  how  the  grief  wells  up  in 
Elsa — inexorably,  seeping  through  the 
cracks.  She’s  crying  now.  Her  face  is  what 
it  always  was,  of  course.  She  is  still  the 
woman  who  has  driven  me  crazy  all  week, 
but  as  I watch  her  cry  she  opens  up  into 
something  unexpected,  inexplicable — not 
beautiful,  but  something  near  it.  I glimpse 
a little  bit  of  what  she  carries.  And  now  I 
think,  go  ahead  and  annoy  the  hell  out  of  me, 
Elsa,  you  go  right  ahead  and  ask  for  grapes 
when  I set  out  apples.  You’ve  got  enough  on 
your  plate. 

After  a long  time  her  flood  of  words 
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and  tears  spends  itself.  Then  she  says, 
“What  should  I do?” 

I hold  my  breath  before  answering. 
What  do  I know?  I know  how  to  cut  man- 
gos. My  bowl  is  filling  up  with  gold. 
Finally,  though  everything  I can  think  to 
say  seems  terribly  inadequate,  I tell  her: 
“Elsa,  an  abortion — that’s  a really  serious 
thing.” 

“Is  it?” 

“It’s  not  a decision  you  should  make  in 
one  night,  or  when  you’re  this  upset.” 
“But  what  choice  do  I have?  What 
would  I do  with  a baby?” 

“You  do  have  choices.  Please  don’t 
think  abortion  is  your  only  one.  There  are 
people  who  would  help  you  with  your 
pregnancy,  you  could  think  about  adop- 
tion....” I feel  the  salt  water  rising  in  me 
now.  “And  look,  Elsa,  whatever  you 
choose  to  do....”  This  next  bit  is  hard  for 
me  to  say,  but  not  as  hard  as  it  would  have 
been  an  hour  ago.  “Whatever  you  choose 
to  do,  you  know  you  have  a home  here 
with  us.  You  can  stay  as  long  as  you  need 
to — to  work  this  out.”  Even  thinking  of 
Elsa  staying  forever,  I don’t  have  to  dig  my 
thumbnail  into  my  finger  this  time. 

“Can  you  get  me  a T-shirt?”  she  asks. 
“You  have  to  ask  your  volunteer  for  a 
T-shirt.” 

“Can  I have  those  mangos?” 

“No!  They’re  for  everyone  and 
besides,  it’s  already  bedtime.”  She  gets  a 
sulky  look  on  her  face  so  I say  quickly, 
“We’ll  have  them  at  breakfast  tomorrow.” 
The  mango  pits  and  peel  and  rotten  parts 
almost  overflow  the  trash  can;  the  parts 
I’ve  salvaged  fill  the  bowl.  Not  too  bad. 
Later,  after  I close  the  house,  I put  the 
good  mangos  in  the  freezer. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Elsa 
tells  me  she  thinks  she  won’t  abort  her 
baby.  She  doesn’t  know  what  she  will  do, 
but  she’s  not  so  upset  today.  Maybe  she 
and  Oscar  made  up.  I don’t  know. 

I put  out  the  bowl  of  mangos  as  I 
promised.  They  go  like  hotcakes.  I man- 
age to  snag  just  one  piece  for  myself.  It  is 
so  good:  sweet  as  honey  and  cold — a 
mango-sicle.  The  freeze  goes  straight  to 
my  head.  And  to  think  I almost  threw  out 
the  whole  crate. 

As  I see  it,  there  are  two  lessons  to 
learn  from  the  overlooked,  the  banged- 
up,  the  bruised.  One  is  just  how  bad 
things  can  get.  The  other  is  how  much 
can  be  saved.  0 
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Karen  Armstrong’s  latest  book  covers 
arguably  the  most  ambitious  topic  that  she 
has  yet  attempted.  The  scope  is  vast,  cov- 
ering multiple  continents,  cultures  and 
chronologies.  Hundreds  of  years,  dozens 
of  major  figures  and  a landscape  that 
stretches  from  Mount  Olympus  to  the 
Great  Wall  of  China  would  make  this  a 
research  and  writing  challenge  for  any 
author.  Tying  this  together  is  the  term 
Axial  Age,  a designation  for  most  of  the 
first  millennium  B.C.  as  the  period  that 
produced  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the 
Persian  Zarathrustra,  the  Indian  codifiers 
of  Brahmanical  traditions,  Chinese  sages 
like  Lao  Tzu  and  Confucius,  Siddhartha 
Guatama,  the  Buddha  and  Greek  philoso- 
phers like  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

The  Great  Transformation  is  a big  book, 
one  that  reminds  me  of  the  textbooks  that 
I once  assigned  in  survey  courses  on  world 
religions.  Those  tomes,  which  were 
packed  with  enough  technical  terminolo- 
gy and  historical  detail  to  make  even  the 
best  student’s  head  swim,  were  ordinarily 
divided  into  the  seven  great  religious  cul- 
tures of  south,  east  and  west  Asia: 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism  and 
Taoism,  Shinto,  Judaism,  Christianity  and 
Islam.  For  each  of  these  a historical 
chronology  was  elaborated  that  took  the 
story  of  that  tradition  from  its  genesis  to 
the  present  day.  In  her  latest  book 
Armstrong  does  much  the  same  but 
reverses  the  structuring  principle.  She 
divides  her  400  pages  of  text  into  10  chap- 
ters, nine  of  which  represent  time  seg- 
ments that  span  the  period  from  1600  to 
220  B.C.E.  Chapters  are  then  broken  into 
four  sections  that  explore  the  evolving 
religious  worlds  of  India,  China,  the  Near 
East  and  Greece,  respectively. 


Armstrong  does  not,  however,  move 
mechanically  through  these  four  in  the 
order  just  cited.  She  varies  her  treatment 
in  both  sequence  and  substance.  Chapter 
8,  for  example,  offers  us  many  pages  on 
China  and  Greece  but  just  a few  on  India 
and  nothing  on  Israel.  By  contrast,  much 
of  Chapter  5 is  devoted  to  the  prophets 
Jeremiah,  Job  and  Ezekiel,  as  well  as  to  the 
biblical  P source,  while  China  receives  but 
two  pages.  As  this  mention  of  Hebrew 
prophets  suggests,  a significant  portion  of 
Armstrong’s  treatment  entails  descriptive 
summaries  of  important  texts.  Genesis  and 
Isaiah,  the  Iliad  and  the  Chandogya 
Upanishad,  the  Analects  of  Confucius  and 
Plato’s  Republic  are  but  some  of  the 
renowned  productions  of  this  Axial  Age 
for  which  a precis  is  provided. 
Interspersed  with  these  textual  summaries 
are  sections  of  historical  description  that 
seek  to  situate  the  individuals,  groups,  the- 
ories and  practices  that  she  targets  for 
attention.  It  is  this  combination  of  the  tex- 
tual and  the  contextual  that  moves  her 
narrative  forward. 

What  creates  coherence,  however, 
and  provides  the  pre-text  for  Armstrong’s 
project  is  the  notion  of  an  axial  age.  That 
term,  as  Armstrong  notes  on  the  second 
page  of  her  introduction,  must  be  credit- 
ed to  the  20th-century  German  existen- 
tialist, Karl  Jaspers  (1883-1969). 
(Jaspers’s  English  translator,  with  less 
concern  for  alliteration,  uses  the  phrase 
‘axial  period’  for  the  German  Achsenzeit.) 
Trained  as  a psychiatrist,  Jaspers  wrote 
across  a range  of  fields:  epistemology, 
metaphysics,  psychology,  ethics  and  the- 
ology. He  published  the  German  original 
of  his  The  Origin  and  Goal  of  History  (Vom 
Ursprung  und  Ziel  der  Geschichte),  the 
book  that  popularized  the  axial  age  con- 
cept, in  1949,  a time  of  postwar  disinte- 
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gration  and  desolation  in  Europe. 

Looking  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
historical  consciousness,  Jaspers  identified 
striking  spiritual,  philosophical  and  socio- 
logical similarities  in  the  first  millennium 
civilizations  of  China,  India,  Greece  and 
Israel.  He  credited  these  similarities  to  a 
pronounced  change  in  human  conscious- 
ness, whose  enduring  effects  continue  to 
shape  our  contemporary  cultures.  As 


Jaspers  declares  in  the  opening  pages  of 
his  analysis,  “In  this  age  were  bom  the 
fundamental  categories  within  which  we 
still  think  today,  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
world  religions,  by  which  human  beings 
still  five,  were  created.”  Jaspers’s  expansive 
gaze  sweeps  from  earliest  to  present  times, 
but  his  speculative  philosophy  of  history 
was  no  disinterested  academic  exercise. 
Rather,  its  rationale  is  captured  by 


Shakespeare’s  slogan  “What  is  past  is  pro- 
logue”— or,  put  more  precisely,  “What  is 
past  should  be  prologue.”  In  Jaspers’s 
words:  “Until  today  mankind  has  lived  by 
what  happened  during  the  Axial  Period, 
by  what  was  thought  and  created  during 
that  period.  In  each  new  upward  flight  it 
returns  in  recollection  to  this  period  and  is 
fired  anew  by  it.”  Jaspers  clearly  viewed 
the  postwar  situation  in  Europe  as  one 
badly  in  need  of  such  recollection  and 
renewal. 

The  desire  to  link  a comprehensive 
conceptualization  of  human  history  with  a 
summons  to  social  and  ethical  renewal  was 
certainly  not  limited  to  Jaspers.  In  1956, 
just  three  years  after  the  appearance  in 
English  of  Jaspers’s  book,  Arnold 
Toynbee  published  his  Gifford  Lectures 
as  An  Historian's  Approach  to  Religion 
(1956).  He  too  theorized  about  “the 
epiphany  of  the  higher  religions,”  seeking 
to  identify  their  “essential  truths  and 
counsels”  and  to  distinguish  these  from 
nonessential  accretions.  Toynbee  wanted 
to  move  human  religious  consciousness 
beyond  “group  selfishness,”  defined  in 
terms  of  epistemological  exclusivism,  to  a 
“higher  synthesis.”  Such,  for  Toynbee, 
was  the  only  basis  from  which  religion 
could  continue  to  provide  reliable  human 
guidance  and  foster  sentiments  of  toler- 
ance and  goodwill. 

A generation  or  two  ago,  grand  histor- 
ical hypotheses  like  those  of  Jaspers  and 
Toynbee — what  contemporary  theorists 
like  to  call  “metanarratives” — were  still  in 
vogue.  Today’s  postmodern  sensibility 
tends  to  dismiss  them  as  conceptually 
indefensible.  Yet  even  as  the  interest  in 
metanarratives  has  waned,  as  the  suspi- 
cions with  which  they  are  greeted  have 
grown,  Jaspers’s  notion  of  an  Axial  Age 
continues  to  garner  intermittent  attention. 
About  25  years  after  the  first  appearance 
of  Vom  Ursprung  und  Ziel  der  Geschichte,  a 
group  of  prominent  scholars  collaborated 
on  the  production  of  a dedicated  issue  of 
Daedalus,  devoted  to  both  an  elaboration 
and  a critique  of  the  concept.  More 
recently,  the  Israeli  sociologist  Shmuel 
Eisenstadt  issued  an  edited  volume  of  the 
papers  of  21  scholars  under  the  title  The 
Origins  and  Diversity  of  axial  age 
Civilizations  (1986). 

Karen  Armstrong’s  The  Great 
Transformation  offers  yet  another  manifes- 
tation of  this  occasional  upsurge  of  inter- 


Mrs.  Groves 

I had  never  bathed  anyone  but  a child  before  and  it  was 
awkward  and  even  embarrassing  when  Mrs.  Groves  needed 
me  to  bathe  her  I just  didn’t  think  I could  do  it  but  I did  and 
she  just  sat  there  her  beautiful  black  skin  stripped  of  the  last  dignity. 

I could  just  hardly  keep  from  crying  as  I rubbed  her  with 
the  washrag  and  the  water  rushed  over  her  and  ran  down 
the  drain  and  I wondered  where  else  she  had  lost  her  dignity 
because  when  my  mother  came  to  visit  she  told  me  “you  don’t  have 
to  hug  me  (I  did  that  a lot)  in  front  of  her”  because  my  mother 
might  not  approve  of  her  daughter  hugging  an  old  black  woman. 

What  dignity  was  a black  baby  girl  bom  with  anyway  in  1901  when 

her  black  mother  had  got  pregnant  by  a white  man?  Plenty  of  dignity  | 

I told  her  and  look  at  your  life  and  how  you  ran  your  husband’s 

business  when  he  was  drunk  and  you  tailored  yourself  elegant  suits  and  | 

you  had  your  house  as  nice  as  anyone  else  and  yes  I will 

hug  you  and  so  will  my  mother  and  she  did. 

But  it  was  too  late  and  the  water  was  all  over  the  floor  and  I dried 
her  and  covered  her  and  wished  I could  give  back  what  I don’t  know 
if  she  ever  had  and  now  I knew  it  was  too  late  like  water 
down  the  drain  so  I just  cleaned  up  the  floor  and  hugged  her  again. 

Linda  Romey,  O.S.B. 


LINDA  ROMEY,  O.S.B. , is  a Benedictine  sister  of  Erie,  Pa.  Currently,  she 
is  director  of  marketing  for  National  Catholic  Reporter  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
This  poem  is  one  of  three  runners-up  in  the  2006  Foley  Poetry  Contest. 
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est  in  Jaspers’s  speculative  historiography. 
She  departs,  however,  from  the  more  aca- 
demic orientation  to  be  found  in  those 
earlier  publications  and  presses  a particu- 
lar agenda.  Like  Jaspers  himself, 
Armstrong  wants  a recovery  of  the  spiritu- 
al and  psychological  apprehensions  of  the 
Axial  Age  to  serve  as  a source  of  renewal 
and  rectification  in  the  present  age,  a peri- 
od also  beset  with  wars  and  conflicts.  Her 
concluding  chapter,  “The  Way  Forward,” 
is  replete  with  exhortations  to  seize  the 
insights  of  the  Axial  Age  and  put  them  at 
the  service  of  our  own  individual  and  soci- 
etal reformation.  First,  Armstrong  insists, 
we  must  practice  individual  and  corporate 
self-criticism:  “Before  stridently  insisting 
that  another  clean  up  its  act,  we  should 
look  into  our  own  traditions,  scriptures, 
and  history — and  amend  our  own  selves.” 
Then  we  must  take  reformist  action: 
“Instead  of  sweeping  uncomfortable  scrip- 
tures and  historical  disasters  under  the 
carpet  in  order  to  preserve  the  ‘integrity’ 
of  the  institution,  scholars,  clerics,  and 
laity  should  study  difficult  texts,  ask 
searching  questions,  and  analyze  past  fail- 
ings.” 

Yet,  the  aim  of  such  exercises  is  not, 
for  Armstrong,  a refurbished  doctrinal 
orthodoxy;  rather,  it  is  the  recovery  of  a 
deeper  level  of  spiritual  awareness.  In 
words  that  are  reminiscent  of  Toynbee’s 
search  for  the  “essential  truths,” 
Armstrong  sets  forth  a simple  test:  If  peo- 
ple’s “convictions  impel  them  to  act  com- 
passionately and  to  honor  the  stranger, 
then  they  are  good,  helpful,  and  sound. 
This  is  the  test  of  true  religiosity  in  every 
single  one  of  the  major  traditions.” 
Armstrong  has  little  tolerance  for  doctri- 
nal dickering,  and  the  prophets  and  sages 
who  populate  her  Axial  Age  seem  to  share 
her  impatience.  Repeatedly,  she  points  to 
those  forms  of  spiritual  instruction  that 
promote  individuation,  that  foster  an  inte- 
riorized,  reflective  effort  to  connect  with 
the  ultimate  source  of  meaning. 

Such  a search  for  personal  religious 
insight  seems  well  tuned  to  what  the 
Canadian  philosopher  Charles  Taylor  has 
called  the  “new  expressivist  understanding 
of  religion.”  Although  easily  caricatured  in 
the  facile  phrase  “I’m  not  religious  but  I’m 
spiritual,”  this  reorientation  represents  a 
significant  shift  in  modern  religious  con- 
sciousness. Sketching  its  contours  in  his 
recent  Varieties  of  Religion  Today,  Taylor 


notes  that  injunctions  to  follow  one’s  own 
path,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  orthodoxy,  fit 
nicely  with  our  increasingly  pluralist  pro- 
file. A self-ratifying  spiritual  sensibility 
quite  easily  recognizes  its  counterpart  in 
another  person  and  offers  the  necessary 
social  space  and  protection.  Armstrong 
puts  this  more  altruistically:  “The  sages 
were  ahead  of  us  in  recognizing  that  sym- 
pathy cannot  be  confined  to  our  own 
group.  We  have  to  cultivate  what  the 
Buddhists  call  an  ‘immeasurable’  outlook 
that  extends  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with- 
out excluding  a single  creature  from  this 
radius  of  concern.” 

Jane  Dammen  McAuliffe 

Lost 

Connections 

The  Dead  Fish  Museum 

Stories 

By  Charles  D’Ambrosio 

Knopf  236p  $22 
ISBN  1400042860 

Charles  D’Ambrosio  says  that  as  a young 
man  he  turned  to  fiction  in  part  as  a 
“Daedalian  act  of  snobbery”  against 
aspects  of  his  Jesuit  education.  In  an  essay 
on  J.  D.  Salinger  published  in  2001, 
D’Ambrosio  recounts  how,  during  his 


time  at  Seattle  Prep,  reading  Joyce  and 
other  modem  writers  became  a way  to  get 
“advice  on  how  to  live”  in  a form  “totally 
free  from  judgment.”  “Really  good  fic- 
tion” was  an  antidote  to  the  moralizing  of 
teachers  and  homilists,  giving  him  a way 
to  look  “squarely  and  bravely  at  fives  with- 
out criticizing  or  condemning  them.”  The 
last  phrase  is  a good  description  of  the 
aim — and  accomplishment — of  the  eight 
stories  that  make  up  The  Dead  Fish 
Museum,  D’Ambrosio’s  second  collection 
of  stories  and  his  third  published  book. 

The  fives  of  D’Ambrosio’s  characters 
are  often  deeply  mired  in  trouble  and  con- 
fusion. The  landscape  is  familiar  to  read- 
ers of  contemporary  realistic  fiction: 
divorce,  violence  (often  suicidal),  calamity 
and  mental  illness  tear  families  apart;  hus- 
bands and  wives  five  together  as  strangers; 
fives  that  seemed  to  make  sense  suddenly 
appear  pointless.  Populating  this  collec- 
tion are  characters  who  find  themselves 
bewildered  in  the  midst  of  contemporary 
American  society,  exhausted  and  unable  to 
tell  their  stories  or  even  to  understand 
how  they  arrived  where  they  are.  In  the 
opening  scene  of  the  first  story,  “The 
High  Divide,”  Ignatius  Banner,  the  boy 
protagonist,  asks  a “tiny  branchfike”  old 
Chinese  woman,  who  runs  the  shop  where 
he  buys  his  morning  grapefruit,  why  the 
woman’s  husband  is  missing.  When  she 
utters  some  syllables  in  Chinese  while 

Without  Guile 


“The  tent  is  big , but  the  gate  is  narrow.  ” 
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making  a gesture  that  suggests  something 
flying  away  from  her  heart,  Ignatius  says: 
“I  knew  we  could  go  on  forever  not  mak- 
ing any  sense....  She  hugged  herself,  like 
she  was  cold....  She’d  traveled  all  this  way, 
she’d  left  China  and  crossed  the  ocean 
and  come  to  Bremerton.. .but  she’d  gone 
too  far,  because  now  she  couldn’t  tell  any- 
body what  was  happening  to  her  any- 
more.” 

In  many  of  these  stories,  characters 
respond  to  having  “gone  too  far”  with  a 
desire  to  force  matters  to  a conclusion,  to 
hasten  an  ending  that  will  somehow  make 
sense  of  the  whole  confusing  mess.  In 
“The  High  Divide,”  Ignatius  is  attracted  to 
Catholic  ritual  as  a means  of  escape  from 
life  in  the  wake  of  his  mother’s  death  and 
his  father’s  madness.  In  the  collection’s 
title  story,  the  protagonist,  a formerly 
promising  screenwriter  reduced  to  work- 
ing as  a carpenter  on  the  set  of  a pom  film, 
thinks  of  the  gun  he  carries  in  his  duffle 
bag  as  a magic  talisman  or  security  blanket 
and  finds  comfort  in  the  belief  that  he  can 
make  his  own  end.  The  deeply  moving 
jewel  of  a story  “Drummond  and  Son” 
explores  a day  in  the  fife  of  a devoted 
father,  a typewriter  repairman  left  alone  to 
care  for  his  much-loved  yet  utterly 
exhausting  schizophrenic  son,  as  he  con- 
templates placing  the  young  man  in  an 
institution.  Drummond  is  an  expert  in  fix- 
ing precision  instruments  that  have  been 
abandoned  in  a world  of  convenience,  yet 
his  apparent  inability  to  reach  his  own  bro- 


ken son  impels  him  to  consider  ending  the 
relationship  that  has  so  sharply  limited  and 
defined  his  fife. 

The  temptation,  in  short,  for  many  of 
D’Ambrosio’s  characters  is  to  leap  out  of 
their  fives  to  some  still  point  from  which 
they  can  see  the  whole  and  tell,  once  and 
for  all,  what  is  happening  to  them. 
Pervading  the  collection,  however,  is  a 
calm  and  compassionate  tone  that  serves  to 
slow  down  this  drive,  to  suggest  at  every 
turn  that  the  way  out  of  the  bewilderment 
is  not  found  by  fast-forwarding  to  some 
manufactured  eschatological  clarity,  but  by 
slowing  down  the  pace  and  attending 
closely  to  the  hints  of  meaning  embedded 
in  each  life’s  most  seemingly  confusing 
moments.  The  stories  exhibit  everywhere 
something  that  Kype,  the  protagonist  of 
the  wonderfully  crazy,  hallucinatory  post- 
modern quest  romance,  “The  Bone 
Game,”  discovers  in  the  midst  of  his  failed 
attempt  to  find  the  perfect  place  to  scatter 
his  grandfather’s  ashes:  “the  end  is  every- 
where.” 

D’Ambrosio,  whose  work  has 
appeared  in  The  New  Yorker,  has  a poet’s 
feel  for  language  and  narrative  pace.  In 
each  of  these  stories,  a moment  arrives  in 
which  “the  end” — a moment  of  clarity,  a 
hint  of  transcendence,  or  an  epiphany — 
arrives,  signaled  as  often  by  a stylistic, 
tonal  or  rhythmic  shift  as  by  a dramatic 
event  or  spoken  realization.  Each  of  the 
stories  has  at  its  core  a moment  of  simple 
communication  of  what  must  be  called 


“love,”  presented  without  sentimentality, 
but  also  without  irony,  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  in  which  such  communication 
seems  unlikely,  if  not  impossible.  In  “The 
High  Divide,”  Ignatius  accepts  and  even- 
tually passes  on  to  a boy,  whom  earlier  he 
had  savagely  beaten,  a scapular  given  to 
him  by  Sister  Celestine,  the  “head  nun”  at 
his  orphanage.  In  giving  the  scapular  to 
Ignatius,  Sister  Celestine  recognizes  the 
source  of  Ignatius’s  despair.  “It’s  not 
magic,”  she  says,  simultaneously  demysti- 
fying and  charging  the  object  with  new 
significance.  The  scapular  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  prayed  to,  but  a reminder  that 
prayer  is  continuous.  What  Ignatius 
needs,  she  understands,  is  an  aid  to  living 
patiently,  not  a talisman  for  escape.  When 
Ignatius  later  gives  his  scapular  to  Donny, 
who  has  just  learned  that  his  parents  are 
divorcing,  the  gesture  finks  the  two  boys 
(and  both  of  their  fathers)  in  a brother- 
hood of  loss  and  radiates  Sister 
Celestine’s  love. 

This  moment,  like  similar  moments  of 
breakthrough  in  other  stories,  does  not 
resolve  Ignatius’  or  Donny’s  crises  or  end 
their  confusion.  In  fact,  the  story  leaves  us 
with  Donny,  his  father  and  Ignatius  all 
hugging  themselves  in  the  cold  (like  the 
Chinese  woman  at  the  beginning)  and 
yelling  “Hey,  hey,  hey”  like  so  many  fools 
into  the  darkness.  But  the  moment  reveals 
D’Ambrosio’s  gift  for  attending  patiently 
to  broken  lives  in  ways  that  reveal  the 
resilience  of  love. 

Brennan  O'Donnell 

Somebody  Wake 
Him  Up 

Eddie's  Dream 

A Tale 

By  George  McCauley 

Something  More  Publications.  299p  $16.95 

ISBN  0962288969 

Talk  about  heroic  labors.  To  flesh  out  the 
“tale”  of  his  quirky  Irish-American  theolo- 
gian, Fr.  Eddie  Danaher,  George 
McCauley  (a  New  York  Jesuit)  invents 
major  chunks  of  history:  an  imaginary  reli- 
gious order,  the  Christian  Fathers,  found- 
ed in  the  16th  century  by  a swashbuckling 
Portuguese  explorer-tumed-priest  known 
only  as  Diogo,  who  writes  an  epoch-mak- 
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ing  manual  called  the  Spiritual  Regimento, 
and  who  provides  a caravel-full  of 
metaphors  for  the  20th  century  “adven- 
tures” of  his  Irish-American  son.  Not  con- 
tent with  that,  McCauley  endows  his  pro- 
tagonist, Eddie,  with  an  elaborate  psycho- 
logical-religious  typology  that  he  spends 
much  of  his  life  peddling  (and  that  sets  off 
alarm  bells  at  the  Doctrinal  Oversight 
Commission  in  Rome).  McCauley  further 
packs  his  story  with  swatches  of  rather 
good  verse  (attributed  to  a host  of 
authors),  a wide  array  of  multicultural  ref- 
erences, credible  dialogue  and  some  snap- 
py prose  (“Jeff  still  hadn’t  grown  a chin, 
but  his  beard  had  become  more  belliger- 
ent and  deranged”). 

Truth  to  tell,  the  Christian  Fathers 
often  sound  like  the  Society  of  Jesus 
(though  Diogo,  who  is  also  credited  with  a 
book  called  Latitudes , seems  rather  more 
amusing  than  Ignatius  Loyola);  and  Fr. 
Danaher’s  system  at  times  echoes  the 
Enneagram  and  Lawrence  Kohlberg’s 
moral  stages.  Fr.  McCauley  is  himself  a 
published  poet.  And  various  other  items 
(the  C.  F.  seminary  “north  of  Newburgh,” 
St.  Alvaro’s  University,  etc.)  practically  cry 
out  roman  a clef!  Still,  McCauley  has  cer- 
tainly followed  Keats’s  famous  advice  to 
Shelley,  “Load  every  rift  with  ore.” 

But  what  of  the  hero?  Eddie  is  indeed 
a full-bodied,  keen-eyed  character,  a sort 
of  Pete  Hamill  in  orders;  yet  his  life  has  Iit- 
de  shape  or  drama  to  it.  He  talks  a lot,  he 
teaches  a lot,  he  argues  a lot.  He  has  strong 
friendships  with  women,  a couple  of  which 
threaten  to,  but  don’t,  turn  into  love 
affairs.  He  studies  in  Europe,  gets  a doc- 
torate, travels  all  over,  works  as  a part-time 
guru  for  the  “Belsize  Institute,”  but  what 
exactly  does  all  this  make  him,  and  where 
in  heaven’s  name  is  he  headed?  Real  lives, 
McCauley  seems  to  be  saying,  don’t  flow 
in  neat  geometric  shapes  or  to  predictable 
rhythms.  And  while  priest-professors  are 
undoubtedly  human,  you  cannot  expect 
their  resumes  to  be  electrifying.  Fair 
enough,  but  shouldn't  the  author  at  least 
tell  us  more  or  less  plainly  what  Eddie’s 
“dream”  is?  (He  doesn’t.)  In  a characteris- 
tically bold  lurch  (bad  lapse?)  of  taste, 
McCauley  has  chosen  a terra  cotta  relief  by 
the  Baroque  sculptor  Pierre  Puget,  “Christ 
Dying  on  the  Cross”  (1680),  for  his  cover 
illustration — but  with  the  cross  removed, 
the  image  reversed  and,  believe  it  or  not,  a 
basketball  superimposed  over  Jesus’  right 


hand,  so  that  he  appears  to  be  executing  a 
slam  dunk.  Yesss! 

Given  McCauley’s  laudable  ambition, 
one  could  forgive  such  miscalculations 
(there  are  others — e.g.,  the  repeated  use  of 
“like”  as  a conjunction,  presumably  to  add 
colloquial  flavor),  but  what  are  we  left  with 
in  the  end?  Here  is  McCauley’s  answer: 

Once,  many  years  ago,  Marie 
[Eddie’s  fellow  theologian  and 
near-innamorata]  said  to  him, 
“You're  like  your  friend  Diogo, 
Eddie.  You  sort  things  out  in  your 
dreams,  and  then  you’re  off  on 
some  impossible  adventure.  It’s 
not  always  fair  to  the  rest  of  us.” 

But  as  he  thought  back  now  to 
those  kids  in  the  stands  [he  has  just 
dreamt  of  an  All-Time  N.B.A. 
Superstar  game,  with  his  Types  as 
the  juvenile  audience]  the  bond 
between  them,  the  love  of  the 
game,  the  childlike  joy — it  was 
like  he  had  received  some  kind  of 
precious  gift  from  God.  For  that 
one  moment,  he  never  in  his  life 
felt  more  whole. 


Finis.  “Some  kind  of  precious  gift”? 
How  precious  can  a gift  be  if  you  cannot 
name  it  or  see  it  clearly?  What  happens 
after  the  moment  fades?  In  what  sense  is 
Eddie  “whole”  then?  What,  ultimately, 
is  he  living  for?  What  does  he  mean  by 
“experiential  theology”  (his  signature 
course)?  Come  to  think  of  it,  that  curi- 
ous typology  of  his  (the  Good  Student, 
the  Chum,  the  Beggar,  the  Citizen,  etc.) 
looks  mostly  negative  and  reductive,  a 
series  of  mistaken  defense  mechanisms. 
What  gives? 

Eddie’s  self-explanation,  insofar  as 
he  gives  one,  is  iffy.  When  asked  late  in 
his  clerical  career  (which  apparently 
stretches  from  the  1960’s  to  the  pre- 
sent) why  he  hasn’t  joined  the  exodus 
from  Catholic  religious  life,  he  replies, 
“I  didn't  leave  because  I’m  still  trying  to 
enter.”  A nice  Kierkegaardian  parry 
(S.K.  said  he  wasn’t  actually  a Christian, 
just  trying  to  become  one),  if  not  all 
that  helpful.  McCauley  is  never  any- 
thing less  than  intense,  acute  and  fabu- 
lously knowledgeable;  but  Eddie’s 
dream  remains  pretty  much  a mystery. 

Peter  Heinegg 
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STUDENTS  FIRST 


Graduate  Religious  Education 
ONLINE 

•Master  of  Arts  in  Religious  Education  (33  credits) 

•Master's  Certificate  in  Religious  Education  (18  credits) 
•Post-Master's  Certificate  in  Religious  Education  (18  credits) 
•50%  discount  offered  to  qualified  persons 


For  more  information: 

(201)  559-6077 
adultandgraduate@felician.edu 
262  South  Main  Street,  Lodi,  NJ 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

HISPANIC/LATINO  MINISTRY.  Oblate  School  of 
Theology’s  D.Min.  program  offers  accredited 
study  in  contemporary  Hispanic/Latino  theology 
and  ministry.  Starts  January  2007.  Other  study 
concentrations  available.  Contact  DMin@ost.edu 
for  details;  www.ost.edu. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Pilgrimage 

PILGRIMAGE*”  TO  IRELAND  with  Bethany 
Spirituality  Center.  Rev.  Gerard  Travers,  Claire 
Dandeneau,  R.J.M.,  and  Pat  Reid,  O.S.F.;  April 
17-28,  2007.  Call  Bethany  for  details:  (845)  460- 
3061.  Bethany  Spirituality  Center,  202  County 
Rte.  105,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930; 
www.bethanyspirimalitycenter.org. 


Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADVANCEMENT  for  Detroit 
Province  of  Jesuits.  The  Detroit  Province  of 
Jesuits,  headquartered  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  seeking 
a mission-focused,  experienced  Director  of 
Advancement.  The  province  area  includes 
Michigan  and  Ohio  and  sponsors  two  universities, 
five  high  schools,  three  retreat  houses,  four  parish- 
es and  other  Jesuit  missions.  Position  involves  lead- 
ership and  management:  strategic  planning,  mis- 
sion promotion  and  staff  management. 

The  Province  seeks  a well-experienced,  highly 
creative  and  energetic  individual.  This  person  will 
possess  good  communication  and  management 
skills  to  enable  him/her  to  fund  and  advance  the 
province  mission  efforts.  The  ability  to  initiate  and 
sustain  productive  advancement  relationships, 
demonstrated  success  in  major  fund  development, 
planned  giving  and  strong  campaign  experience 
required.  College  degree  required. 

Nominations  and  expressions  of  interest  may 
be  directed  in  confidence  to:  Director  of 
Advancement  Search,  7421  Oak  Hill  Drive, 
Sylvania,  OH  43560. 

LIVE  THE  BEATITUDES.  Discover  your  gifts  through 
service  to  others.  L’Arche  Harbor  House  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  invites  you  to  assist  in  creating 
community  with  persons  who  are  developmentally 
disabled. 

Requirements:  dedicated  person  who  wants  to 
five  the  Gospel  in  community  life,  who  desires  to 
live  with,  learn  from  and  relate  with  adults  with  dis- 
abilities. Responsibilities:  help  create  a home  based 
on  the  Beatitudes,  develop  relationships  with  us, 
assist  with  personal  care  and  community  living. 


Benefits:  Americorps  site,  stipend,  room, 
board,  health  insurance  and  formation  in  the  spir- 
ituality and  philosophy  of  the  L’Arche  communi- 
ties, founded  by  Jean  Vanier  and  lived  and  written 
about  by  Henri  Nouwen.  To  apply,  contact: 
Patrick  Mayhew,  700  Arlington  Road, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32211;  Ph:  (904)  721-5992;  e- 
mail:  communityleader@bellsouth.net;  Web  site: 
www.larchejacksonville.org. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists  and 
preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed 
weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site: 
ww.fcaministry.com. 

Spiritual  Direction 

CALLED  TO  THE  MINISTRY  OF  SPIRITUAL  DIREC- 
TION? Spiritual  Direction  graduate  certificate 
offered  at  Washington  Theological  Union,  a 
Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  and 
ministry.  Companion  others  as  a spiritual  direc- 
tor. Practical  skills  development.  One-on-one  and 
group  supervision.  Tap  the  spiritual  riches  of  our 
religious  orders  in  our  nation’s  capital.  Call  Carol 
Ries,  S.N.J.M.,  M.S.,  M.S.W.,  at  (800)  334-9922 
ext.  5220,  or  send  e-mail  to:  ries@wtu.edu.  Visit 
our  Web  site  at  http://spiritualdirection.wtu.edu. 

Travel 

ROME  AND  VENICE.  Small  British  family  business 
offers  central  holiday  apartments.  Ph:  +44  20  8543 
2283;  www.aplaceinrome.com;  www.aplacein- 
venice.com. 


g)  DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


ENDOWED  CHAIR  IN  HEALTH  CARE  ETHICS 
MCANULTY  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


Duquesne  University  seeks  nominations  and  applications  for  a senior 
appointment  at  the  rank  of  lull  professor  to  the  Vernon  F.  Gallagher  Chair  for 
the  Integration  of  Science,  Theology,  Philosophy,  and  Law.  This  is  a full-time 
replacement  position  to  begin  August  2007. 

The  holder  of  the  Chair  will  have  primary  researcli  and  teaching  responsibilities 
in  Duquesne  University's  Health  Care  Ethics  Center,  an  interdisciplinary 
center  based  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Liberal  Arts  that  runs  a series  of 
graduate  programs  in  the  field,  including  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Health  Care 
Ethics.  In  addition,  the  holder  of  the  Chair  will  receive  an  appointment  in  the 
academic  department  most  suited  to  his/her  disciplinary  training  and  expertise. 
Discipline  base  is  flexible,  although  preference  will  be  given  to  candidates 
in  the  field  of  theology  or  philosophy.  The  teaching  load  is  negotiable.  The 
holder  of  the  Chair  reports  directly  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a record  of  significant  scholarly 
publications  in  the  field  of  Health  Care  Ethics,  a record  of  teaching  excellence, 
and  experience  in  clinical  bioethics.  The  holder  of  the  Chair  is  required  to 
have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition  of  Health 
Care  Ethics.  In  addition  to  research  and  publication,  the  holder  of  the  Chair 


will  teach  graduate  courses  in  the  Center  and  serve  on  examination  boards. 
As  a member  of  an  academic  department,  the  candidate  may,  on  occasion, 
teach  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  for  the  department  and 
perform  the  functions  of  a full-time  senior  faculty  member.  Administrative 
responsibilities  in  the  Center  are  not  anticipated  with  this  appointment.  The 
successful  candidate  must  be  willing  to  contribute  actively  to  the  mission  and 
to  respect  the  Spiritan  Catholic  identity  of  Duquesne  University. 

Review  of  nominations  and  applications  will  begin  on  November  30,  2006 
and  continue  until  the  appointment  is  made.  Interested  candidates  should 
send  a letter  of  application,  CV,  and  three  letters  of  reference  to: 

Office  of  the  Dean 
Gallagher  Chair  Search  Committee 
McAnulty  College  and  Graduate  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
Duquesne  University 
600  Forbes  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15282 


Duquesne  University  was  founded  in  1878  by  its  sponsoring  religious  community,  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Duquesne  University 
is  Catholic  in  mission  and  ecumenical  in  spirit.  Motivated  by  its  Catholic  identity,  Duquesne  values  equality  of  opportunity  both  as  an 
educational  institution  and  as  an  employer. 
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Letters 


Effective  Preaching 

Camille  D’Arienzo,  R.S.M.,  (“Preaching: 
A Ministry  [Still]  in  Distress”  9/18)  has  it 
exactly  right.  The  church  needs  better 
preaching.  This  seemed  especially  urgent 
after  hearing  Walter  Burghardt,  S.J.,  on 
several  occasions  and  recognizing  the 
impact  of  great  preaching.  I agree  as  well 
that  the  restriction  on  nonordained 
preaching  at  Mass  has  diminished  the 
effectiveness  of  our  spreading  the  word. 

Two  experiences  came  to  mind,  both 
related  particularly  to  women  preaching. 
The  first  occurred  in  1995  at  the  mother- 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  where 
because  of  the  illness  of  their  priest  the 
sisters  conducted  Communion  services. 
Two  of  the  three  women  who  preached 
were  extraordinary;  both  had  earned 
Ph.D.  degrees. 

Then  in  1996  I heard  Mary 
Catherine  Hilkert,  O.P.,  at  evening 
prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  Cardinal 
Suenens  Symposium  at  John  Carroll 
University.  It  was  May  3 1 and  she 
preached  on  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  the 
Visitation  story.  I doubt  that  any  man 
could  have  done  it  as  well,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  then  that  only  a pregnant 
woman  could  have  been  seen  as  perhaps 
more  empathetic.  The  following  day  in 
the  presentations  of  charisms,  Sister 
Hilkert  presented  “The  Charism  of  the 
Exegete:  Unleashing  the  Power  of  the 
Word,”  as  well  as  a talk  entitled, 
“Anointed  and  Sent:  Preaching  the 
Prophetic  Word.”  She  was  to  me  the 
most  charismatic  of  the  speakers  (preach- 
ers) of  the  symposium. 

It  is  high  time  we  consider  anointing 
persons  to  preach  and  sending  them  out, 
because  the  people  are  indeed  searching 
for  effective  preaching.  And  if  commis- 
sioning is  necessary,  let’s  begin  anointing 
more  preachers. 

William  J.  Duhigg,  M.D. 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

Correlation  to  Preaching 

I am  a retired  pastor  of  a large  Italian 
parish,  so  I read  with  great  interest  the 
excellent  article  on  homilies  by  Camille 
D’Arienzo,  R.S.M.  Sister  Camille  has 
always  been  an  issue-centered  person,  so 
I have  to  be  careful  that  my  priestly  prej- 
udice does  not  get  in  the  way.  Sister 


Camille  is  a courageous  woman  who 
always  walks  the  walk. 

I somehow  feel  that  preaching  and 
confession  go  together,  but  I don’t  know 
how  exactly.  I wish  Sister  had  touched  on 
this  dimension.  One  becomes  a more 
realistic  and  compassionate  homilist.  In 
the  meantime,  I hope  that  the  word  of 
God  is  listened  to,  whether  it  be 
preached  by  a layperson  or  a priest. 

(Msgr.)  Dino  M.  Leni, 
Middle  Village,  N.Y. 

Quietly  Fold? 

As  I read  your  editorial,  “Politics  and 


Terror”  (9/1 1),  I hear  the  same  old 
rhetoric  that  anti-Iraq  critics  are  march- 
ing to. 

I would  be  happy  to  have  a workable 
solution  to  quit  Iraq  and  let  them  fend 
for  themselves  in  whatever  political  situa- 
tion they  could  manage. 

In  every  case,  as  most  knowledgeable 
people  know,  this  will  produce  more 
killing  of  their  own  people,  Sunni  against 
Shiite  against  Kurds.  And  do  you  honest- 
ly think  that  the  terrorists  will  quietly 
fold  their  tents  and  leave  alone  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  who  do  not  agree 
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Featured  presenters- 

Timothy  Radcliffe,  OP  ~ Patricia  Walter,  OP  ~ Ann  Willits,  OP  ~ Liam  Walsh,  OP 
The  symposium  will  explore  how  the  Dominican  charism  calls  us  to  be  involved  in  the  society  of 
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A great  gift! 


The  first  "teach-y ourself” 
program  to  help  the  parish 
priest  communicate  with  ( 
Hispanic  parishioners. 


Pastoral 


With  this  unique  audio/booF  course,  priests 
and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantua 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  , 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers. No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required.  12  CDs  or  cassettes  (12  hr.) 
and  two  books  of  148  and  112  pages,  $225. 
(CT  residents  add  sales  tax).  Full  three- 
week  money-back  guarantee.  Call  toll- 
free  1-800-243-1234,  toll-free  fax  1- 
888-453-4329,  or  write  to  place  your  or- 
der or  to  obtain  a free  copy  of  our  new 
Whole  World  Language  Catalog  offering 
courses  in  140  languages.  Our  34th  year. 

auDia-PORum* 

Rm  8101,  1 Orchard  Park  Rd  , Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  info@audiofomm.com 
visit  our  website  www.hudioforum.com 


with  their  jihad  mentality?  Good  luck! 

Gladys  Ernst 
Temecula,  Calif. 


Come  Visit! 

On  behalf  of  the  Shrine  of  St.  Joseph,  I 
extend  our  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
well-written  article,  “Where  Have  We 
Been?”  by  James  Martin,  S.J.,  (9/11) 
and  the  enlarged  cover  photo  of  The 
Tower  of  Remembrance  inviting  every- 
one to  visit  us  on  Monday,  Sept.  11, 
2006.  We  are  grateful  for  your  assis- 
tance in  informing  the  public  about  our 
site. 

On  this  fifth-year  anniversary,  it 
was  incredibly  moving  to  see  the  out- 
pouring of  love  and  respect  by  all  those 
who  came  to  honor  the  victims  and 
heroes  of  9/1 1.  It  was  very  uplifting  to 
hear  the  prayers  for  healing  and  testi- 
monies of  hope  shared  at  this  time. 

Although  we  gather  for  a candle- 
fight  vigil  every  Sept.  11,  please  note 
that  the  Tower  of  Remembrance  at  the 
Shrine  of  St.  Joseph  is  open  to  all,  every 
day,  all  day,  for  prayer,  meditation  and 
reflection.  As  we  heal,  may  we  always 
remember.  Welcome! 

Peter  J.  Krebs,  S.T. 

Stirling,  NJ. 


Wisdom  to  Guide 

Hats  off  to  Wilson  D.  Miscamble, 
C.S.C.,  for  “The  Corporate 
University”  (7/3 1).  The  article 
unearths  and  reveals  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  confront  small  Catholic 
universities  that  endeavor,  through 
strict  adherence  to  traditional  core  lib- 
eral arts  curriculums,  to  teach  learning 
in  search  of  truth,  wisdom  to  guide 
and  inspire  the  imagination,  and 
courage  to  lead  a genuinely  good  fife. 

Professor  Miscamble  correctly 
states,  “In  a world  where  consumer 
demand  guides  the  curriculum, 
humanities  are  on  the  defensive.” 
Studies  have  shown  that  between  1.5 
percent  and  2 percent  of  the  student 
population  want  a liberal  arts  educa- 
tion at  a small  college.  Career-based 
education  holds  the  day.  We  can  sug- 
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gest  and  offer  the  lifting  power  in  lib- 
eral arts  but  we  simply  cannot  force  its 
acceptance.  We  must  respond  to  the 
demands  of  the  market  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  educate,  form  and  mold 
character  prepared  for  a fife  of  service. 
In  a world  of  spiritual  emptiness,  cor- 
rupt leadership,  habitual  poverty  and 
functional  illiteracy,  where  millions 
die  each  year  of  preventable  diseases, 
we  need  morally  formed,  Catholic- 
educated  journalists,  computer  scien- 
tists, biotechnologists  and  those  “who 
staff  the  existing  economic  system  and 
research  facilities  for  American  corpo- 
rations” to  work  within  the  system  to 
alleviate  the  injustices  and  suffering 
that  plague  it.  Trained  for  success, 
yes! — but  also  significance  beyond 
success. 

It  is  true,  a great  number  of 
trustees  come  from  the  corporate  uni- 
verse— a side  that  Professor 
Miscamble  sees  encroaching  on 
academia.  Many  were  educated  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  disciplines 
that  prepared  them  to  build  successful 
systems  that  raise  the  economic  tide 
for  lage  numbers  of  people.  They 
often  have  fierce  institutional  loyalties. 
We  cannot  abandon  the  know-how 
and  success  they  bring  to  the  table  or 
the  dedication  that  brings  them  back 
to  the  hallowed  halls. 

Many  of  America’s  elite  schools 
teach  critical  thinking  and  self-aware- 
ness— not  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  not 
morality.  For  them  intellectual  and 
moral  behavior  are  not  connected.  We 
(Catholic  schools)  have  much  to  offer. 
We  may  have  to  broaden  the  focus  of 
what  subjects  we  teach,  but  we  cannot 
forsake  the  foundation  on  which  we 
teach.  We  must  produce  the  leaven  for 
a better  world. 

Yes,  education  has  become  a prod- 
uct of  the  marketplace  and  academia 
has  formed  partnerships  with  the  busi- 
ness community  and,  in  many  cases, 
government  in  order  to  advance  its 
mission.  Competition  is  fierce  from 
the  athletic  field  to  the  classroom  to 
the  laboratory.  It  is  no  longer  the  sole 
domain  of  the  not-for-profits. 
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Whatever  the  language  or  landscape, 
we  cannot  abandon  the  force  of  practi- 
cal ideas  or  the  tactics  of  wise  steward- 
ship, even  if  corporate-inspired,  for 
the  return  of  an  educational  scene 
long  past. 

Eugene  F.  Vilfordi 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Evidence 

Marci  Hamilton’s  obviously  well-inten- 
tioned article,  “What  the  Clergy  Abuse 
Crisis  Has  Taught  Us”  (9/25),  would 
have  been  a bit  more  balanced  if  she 
had  also  pointed  out  that  the  California 
statute  of  limitations  for  sexual  abuse  of 
children  (C.C.P.  Section  340.1),  which 
was  amended  by  the  one-year  window, 
already  provided  for  the  tolling  (that  is, 
suspension)  of  the  statute  until  eight 
years  after  the  victim  had  attained  the 
age  of  majority,  or  for  three  years  from 
the  time  of  discovery  that  psychological 
injury  or  illness  occurring  after  attain- 
ing majority  was  caused  by  sexual 
abuse. 

Against  that  background,  her 
statement  that  it  is  “a  psychological 
reality  that  a vast  majority  could  not 
come  forward  soon  enough”  could 
benefit  from  a bit  more  evidentiary 
support. 

Paul  A.  Becker 
Bluffton,  S.C. 

Other  Rights 

I was  very  impressed  by  Marci 
Hamilton’s  article  “What  the  Clergy 
Abuse  Crisis  Has  Taught  Us”  (9/25). 

She  makes  a strong  argument  for 
reforming  the  statutes  of  limitations. 
However,  in  my  opinion  there  is  one 
glaring  omission. 

There  was  no  concern  given  to  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  Everyone  wants 
to  see  the  guilty  punished. 

However,  we  should  not  presume 
that  all  the  accused  are  guilty.  Statutes 

To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.america- 
magazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer’s 
name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone 
number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca’s editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Let- 
ters may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


of  limitations  are  meant  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  defend  oneself  against  accusations 
from  decades  ago.  Witnesses  for  the 
defense  could  have  moved  away  or  even 
passed  away.  Ask  yourself,  “Where  was 
I at  10:22  a.m.  on  Saturday  March  12, 
1990?”  I find  this  question  very  diffi- 
cult. I am  sure  others  would  feel  the 
same  way.  Society  must  provide  reason- 
able rights  for  the  accused. 

I believe  we  should  look  at  the 
statutes  of  limitations.  But  we  should  be 
very  reluctant  to  weaken  the  current 
statutes.  It  is  easy  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  others,  especially  those  accused 
of  awful  crimes.  We  must  never  forget 
that  things  like  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tions protect  all  of  us.  Today  we  might 
eliminate  the  statutes  in  this  area. 
Tomorrow  there  will  almost  certainly 
be  pressure  to  eliminate  other  rights  in 
the  name  of  justice.  In  the  current  cli- 
mate when  a number  of  rights  are  cur- 
rendy  in  the  balance,  society  should  be 
very  hesitant  to  give  up  any  rights  and 
protections. 

Ken  Keenan 
Tonawanda,  N.Y. 


Context 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  Monica 
Applewhite’s  article,  “Putting  Abuse 
in  Context”  (9/25)  has  as  its  purpose 
to  exculpate  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  to  lessen  the 
severity  of  the  sexual  abuse  these 
priests  committed.  Why  else  this  long 
diatribe  about  “putting  abuse  in  con- 
text” and  emphasizing  that  “sexual 
abuse  is  part  of  all  child-serving  orga- 
nizations?” 

Notwithstanding  the  validity  of 
the  clinical  observations  of  these 
other  institutions,  the  fact  is  that  our 
bishops  ignored  the  gravity  of  these 
abuses  and  willingly  transferred  the 
offending  priests  into  other  opportu- 
nities for  further  abuse.  Let  us  be 
honest.  Our  church  was  guilty  of 
grievous  irresponsibility.  Fortunately, 
we  have  instituted  steps  to  correct  our 
deficiencies.  I,  like  Applewhite,  am 
still  a Catholic.  This  issue  of  child 
abuse  does  not  diminish  my  faith;  but 
I repeat,  the  article  is  self-serving  and 
did  not  merit  publication  in  America. 

E.  F.  Krieg 
Bethesda,  Md. 
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Images  of  Servant  Leadership 


Twenty-ninth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Oct.  22,  2006 

Readings:  Isa  53:10-11;  Ps  33:4-5,  18-20,  22;  Heb  4:14-16;  Mark  10:35-45 
“ For  the  Son  of  Man  did  not  come  to  be  served  but  to  serve  and  to  give  his  life  as  a ransom 
for  many'''1  (Mark  10:45) 


AS  OUR  political  campaigns 
draw  near  to  election  day,  we 
hear  much  talk  about  leadership. 
While  we  tend  to  know  it  when 
we  see  it,  leadership  is  hard  to  define  and 
does  not  seem  to  follow  any  one  pattern  or 
formula.  Today’s  Scripture  readings 
describe  leadership  as  the  service  of  others 
and  portray  Jesus  as  the  best  example  of  it. 
A series  of  images  from  Mark  10  and 
Hebrews  4 in  today’s  readings  can  help  us 
grasp  Jesus’  noble  and  paradoxical  notion 
of  servant  leadership. 

In  Scripture  “cup”  and  “baptism”  are 
sometimes  images  of  suffering.  To  drink 
the  cup  is  to  accept  the  reality  of  suffering 
and  to  do  God’s  will  in  the  midst  of  it,  as 
Jesus  did  in  Gethsemane.  To  undergo  a 
baptism  is  to  be  immersed  in  water  and  to 
suffer  a land  of  drowning.  The  point  that 
Jesus  makes  to  James  and  John  is  that  those 
who  follow  the  way  of  Jesus  and  seek  to 
imitate  his  example  of  servant  leadership 
must  be  willing  even  to  suffer  for  others. 

The  images  of  leaders  “lording”  over 
others  and  making  their  authority  felt 
stand  in  contrast  to  the  leadership  style  of 
Jesus.  Too  often  in  our  world,  leadership 
involves  a battle  of  wills  and  means  exer- 
cising force  over  others  and  making  others 
conform  to  the  leader’s  will.  This  all-too- 
prevalent  pattern  is  far  from  Jesus’  ideal  of 
servant  leadership. 

To  be  “the  slave  of  all”  appears  at  first 
glance  to  be  the  opposite  of  being  a lead- 
er. Slavery  was  an  accepted  institution  in 
the  Roman  empire  and  an  integral  part  of 
£ the  economic  and  social  fabric  of  Greco- 
g Roman  society.  To  speak  of  a slave  was 
Snot  unusual.  But  to  describe  anyone  as 
o “the  slave  of  all”  made  no  sense.  A slave 
« had  only  one  master.  How  can  anyone  be 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


the  slave  of  all,  and  how  can  such  a person 
be  a leader?  Nevertheless,  Jesus,  as  a mas- 
ter of  paradox  in  word  and  deed,  brings 
these  two  concepts  together  in  his  concept 
of  servant  leadership. 

The  image  of  “ransom”  evokes  the 
practice  of  buying  someone  out  of  slavery 
or  kidnapping.  Paying  a ransom  can  some- 
times bring  that  person  back  to  safety  and 
freedom.  The  image  suggests  that  Jesus’ 
death  on  the  cross  was  a kind  of  redemp- 
tion or  ransom  that  enabled  us  to  gain 
freedom  from  sin  and  death  and  to  share 
the  intimate  relationship  that  Jesus 
enjoyed  with  his  heavenly  Father.  The 
idea  is  rooted  in  the  Servant  of  the  Lord 
described  in  Isaiah  53:  “through  his  suffer- 
ing my  servant  shall  justify  many.”  The 
goal  of  Jesus’  fife  and  death  was  not  power 
over  others  but  rather  the  service  of  oth- 
ers. As  the  one  who  came  not  to  be  served 
but  to  serve,  Jesus  provides  the  pattern  and 
the  measure  of  his  own  ideal  of  servant 
leadership. 

To  express  the  effects  of  Jesus’  servant 
leadership,  the  author  of  Hebrews  uses  the 
images  of  “sacrifice”  and  “priest.”  Like 
other  early  Christians,  he  understood 
Jesus’  death  on  the  cross  to  be  an  atoning 
sacrifice  for  sins.  Because  Jesus  freely  and 
willingly  went  to  his  death  for  us,  he  rea- 
soned that  Jesus  can  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a priest  (since  priests  customarily 
offered  sacrifices).  He  further  argued  that 
unlike  the  Jewish  high  priests  who  offered 
sacrifices  yearly  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
Jesus,  who  offered  himself  once  for  all  as 
the  perfect  sacrifice  for  sins,  can  be  called 
the  great  high  priest. 

Like  other  New  Testament  writers, 
the  author  of  Hebrews  interpreted  the 
passion,  death,  resurrection  and  exaltation 
of  Jesus  as  one  great  comprehensive  event 
(the  paschal  mystery).  In  describing  the 
last  element  he  employs  the  image  of  Jesus 
passing  through  the  heavens  to  return  to 


his  Father.  Because  of  the  paschal  mystery, 
the  author  of  Hebrews  could  exhort  his 
confused  and  weary  audience  to  hold  fast 
to  their  confession  of  faith.  His  point  was 
this:  the  one  truly  efficacious  sacrifice  for 
sins  has  been  offered  in  Jesus’  death  on  the 
cross.  Christ  the  great  high  priest  has  done 
his  saving  work,  and  the  victory  has  been 
won  once  and  for  all.  We  do  not  have  to 
do  what  the  Jewish  high  priests  did  yearly 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  because  what 
Jesus  did  is  more  than  sufficient.  This  is 
the  author’s  word  of  consolation  and 
exhortation. 

Today’s  passage  from  Hebrews  4 
allows  us  to  understand  better  the 
results  of  Jesus’  practice  of  servant  lead- 
ership. As  one  like  us  in  all  things  but 
sin,  Jesus  can  be  sympathetic  toward  us 
and  can  serve  still  as  our  advocate  and 
defender.  And  because  of  his  servant 
leadership,  we  can  approach  God  confi- 
dently and  even  boldly  and  expect  to 
find  mercy  at  what  is  now  the  “throne  of 
grace.”  All  this  flows  from  and  through 
the  servant  leadership  of  Jesus. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  do  you  define  leadership?  Who 
best  exemplifies  leadership  for  you? 

Why? 

• In  what  respect  is  Jesus  the  best 
example  of  his  own  ideal  of  servant 
leadership? 

• Why  does  the  author  of  Hebrews 
express  the  effects  of  Jesus’  servant 
leadership  in  terms  of  sacrifice  and 
priesthood?  Do  you  find  these  images 
helpful?  What  images  might  you  use? 
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m he  first  cold  day  of  the  approach- 
ing winter  found  me  at  the 
Hoboken  Shelter  in  New  Jersey, 
the  only  shelter  in  that  rapidly  gen- 
trifying  city  across  the  Hudson  River  from 
Manhattan  (www.hobokenshelter.org). 

Housed  in  a 19th-century  Lutheran 
church,  the  shelter  has  had  as  its  guiding  spirit 
for  three  decades  Norberta  Hunnewinkel,  a 
Franciscan  sister  who  had  previously  taught  in 
her  order’s  two  parochial  schools  until  the 
diocese  closed  them.  “The  other  sisters  found 
jobs  elsewhere,”  she  said,  adding  that  she  her- 
self decided  to  remain  to  help  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  shelter  by  a coalition  of  churches 
and  a synagogue  that  wanted  to  address  the 
problem  of  the  city’s  growing  homelessness. 
The  Lutheran  church’s  pastor  offered  space, 
and  there  the  shelter  has  remained  ever  since. 

Sister  Norberta  and  I were  talking  in  the 
upper-level  worship  area.  The  chairs  for  the 
congregation  were  pushed  together  at  one 
end,  and  at  night  the  resulting  open  space  is 
transformed  when  the  homeless  women  in  the 
program  open  up 
their  cots.  Men  do 
the  same  in  the 
dining  room 
below.  The  two 
areas  can  accommodate  50  people,  with  that 
many  more  being  served  a daily  hot  meal  pro- 
vided by  the  founding  coalition  churches  and 
many  others. 

Although  both  men  and  women  face  diffi- 
cult challenges  because  of  their  homelessness, 
the  women  have  the  added  problem  of  fear. 
“For  homeless  women,”  Sister  Norberta  said, 
“it’s  more  frightening  to  be  on  the  street  than 
it  is  for  men,  because  they  know  they  can  be 
taken  advantage  of.”  She  added,  however,  that 
once  the  stabilizing  influence  of  the  shelter’s 
security  and  programs  takes  effect,  the  fear 
lessens. 

For  both  women  and  men,  the  average 
stay  is  a month  but  it  can  be  extended  “if 
they  are  willing  just  to  live  peaceably  and  are 
working  on  their  issues,”  she  said.  The  latter 
includes  looking  for  jobs.  The  biggest  issue, 
though,  and  one  connected  with  their  home- 
less condition,  is  addiction  to  drugs  and  alco- 
hol. “It’s  the  most  crippling  disease  homeless 
people  deal  with,”  she  said.  The  lack  of  ade- 
quate treatment  adds  to  the  problem.  “There 
are  detox  facilities,  but  they  provide  only  five 
to  seven  days  treatment.”  The  longer  reha- 
bilitation programs  that  provide  more  lasting 
and  substantive  treatment  “are  almost  impos- 
sible to  find,”  she  observed,  going  on  to  give 
the  example  of  a veteran  who  had  to  wait 
three  months  for  a place  in  the  Veterans 
Hospital  for  the  help  he  needed.  “He  had  to 


call  every  single  day  to  ask  if  a bed  had 
become  available.  For  homeless  people,  it’s  a 
difficult  enough  system  to  maneuver  through 
without  that.” 

Mental  illness  is  another  common  prob- 
lem among  homeless  people.  Sister  Norberta 
said  that  roughly  a third  at  the  shelter  suffer 
from  some  form  of  it,  and  “there’s  very  little 
for  them  in  the  way  of  treatment.”  Mental 
illness  among  homeless  people  was  one  of 
her  focus  areas  when  she  worked  for  her 
masters  degree  in  social  work.  But  general 
medical  treatment,  too,  presents  major  hur- 
dles for  those  in  need  of  care,  especially  those 
who  are  undocumented  or  who,  having 
“papers,”  lose  them.  One  shelter  resident  in 
the  latter  situation  was  suffering  from 
advanced  diabetes.  Fortunately,  a local  hospi- 
tal “took  him  under  its  wing,  as  a charity 
case,”  but  his  treatment  will  take  months. 

The  lack  of  long-term  medical  care  of  this 
kind,  she  said,  is  one  of  the  “missing  pieces” 
in  efforts  to  assist  those  in  the  shelter  to 
return  to  mainstream  society. 

Another  of  the 


ing.  “From  a half 
to  two-thirds  of 
the  people  here  could  be  on  their  own  if  it 
were  available,”  said  Sister  Norberta.  Even 
those  at  the  shelter  who  are  working  find  it 
impossible  to  locate  a room  they  can  afford. 
The  snowballing  gentrification  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  escalating  rents  as  more 
and  more  affluent  people  take  up  residence 
in  Hoboken — thereby  pushing  out  low- 
income  residents.  “If  you  earn  only  the  mini- 
mum wage,  you  can’t  find  anything,”  she 
said.  “Here  in  Hudson  County,  you  have  to 
be  earning  $20.50  an  hour  to  afford  a one- 
room  studio  apartment.”  She  spoke  of  her 
astonishment  on  learning  that  the  mean 
income  for  Hoboken  residents  is  between 
$73,000  and  $90,000  a year.  “When  I first 
came  here  30  years  ago,  the  average  income 
was  $4,500  a year.” 

The  shelter  receives  much  of  its  funding 
from  FEMA.  Ironically,  though,  the  annual 
amount  has  been  decreasing  because  it  is 
linked  to  the  per  capita  income  for  a given 
area.  Thus,  with  income  rising  in  Hoboken, 
the  FEMA  grant  has  been  proportionately 
decreasing.  On  my  way  back  to  the  PATH 
train  that  would  take  me  back  to  Manhattan, 

I passed  a handsome  19th-century  townhouse 
with  a sign  advertising  a Web  site  for  luxury 
condominiums  there.  The  luxury  condomini- 
ums are  located  just  a few  blocks  away  on  the 
very  same  street  as  the  Hoboken  shelter.  Go 
figure.  George  M.  Anderson , S.J. 
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Professionals  and  Patriots 

Washington  has  rumbled  for  years  with  rumors  of  profes- 
sional dissent  at  the  Pentagon  and  C.I.A.  from  Bush 
administration  policies  in  the  war  on  terror  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Iraq.  Occasionally  the  dissent  has  become  public,  as 
when  Gen.  Eric  Shinseki,  then  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  coaxed  into  admitting  during  a con- 
gressional hearing  that  to  pacify  Iraq  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  troops  would  be  needed  than  the  Pentagon 
planned.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz 
repudiated  General  Shinseki ’s  testimony,  and  the  general 
had  his  wings  clipped  when  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
H.  Rumsfeld  announced  his  replacement  months  in 
advance  of  his  scheduled  retirement  date.  Retired  generals 
had  Shinseki’s  mistreatment  for  truth-telling  in  mind  when 
they  hit  the  airwaves  and  filled  columns  of  newsprint  last 
month  in  what  Time  magazine  (4/24)  described  as  “the 
revolt  of  the  generals,”  charging  the  defense  secretary  with 
arrogance  and  wrongheadedness  in  his  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Iraq.  Writing  for  Time.com,  Lt.  Gen.  Greg  Newbold 
called  for  Rumsfeld  to  be  replaced. 

Some  questioned  whether  the  generals  should  have 
gone  public  with  their  criticism  during  an  ongoing  war, 
but  their  statements  only  added  authority  to  already  well- 
aired  complaints.  The  notion  that  retired  military  officers 
should  continue  to  voice  their  opinions  only  in  private  is 
mistaken.  The  public  requires  the  educated  opinion  of 
retired  professionals,  especially  those  who  were  required 
to  implement  a failed  policy,  to  make  informed  judgments 
at  the  polls  and  otherwise  to  hold  public  officials  account- 
able. The  generals  are  rightly  worried  that  the  steely 
Rumsfeld  is  running  the  army  into  the  ground.  They  gave 
their  lives  to  military  service,  and  in  these  dangerous 
times  the  military  needs  wiser  leadership  than  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  can  provide. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  more  complicated  at  the 
C.I.A.,  where  the  veteran  analyst  Mary  McCarthy  was 
terminated  days  before  her  expected  retirement.  The 
grounds  for  firing  her  were  that  she  had  had  unautho- 
rized contact  with  reporters.  Early  reports  suggested 
that  Ms.  McCarthy  had  been  the  source  for  prize-win- 
ning stories  on  secret  C.I.A.  prisons  in  Eastern  Europe; 
but  her  lawyers  denied  the  allegation,  and  the  C.I.A. 
kept  the  charges  general.  Ms.  McCarthy  was  duty- 
bound,  like  every  agent,  to  keep  state  secrets.  She  may 
prove  to  be  just  a scapegoat  in  the  efforts  of  C.I.A. 
director  Porter  Goss  to  plug  leaks  at  the  agency,  but  the 
case  poses  a larger  question  about  conflicts  between  pro- 


fessional responsibilities  and  the  duties  of  citizens. 

Professional  codes  of  conduct  bind  lawyers,  psychia- 
trists, clergy  and  intelligence  officers  to  secrecy,  and  soci- 
ety privileges  secrets  they  obtain  in  the  exercise  of  their 
profession.  National  security  makes  the  burdens  of  intelli- 
gence secrecy  especially  weighty.  But  when  an  administra- 
tion has  abused  the  system  of  secrecy,  leaking  from  the  top 
but  using  secrecy  to  silence  its  critics,  the  situation 
becomes  murky.  When,  moreover,  the  actions  in  question, 
like  sending  prisoners  to  secret  prisons  where  torture  is 
alleged  to  take  place,  are  contrary  to  U.S.  and  internation- 
al law,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  duty  to 
secrecy  cedes  to  the  duty  to  prevent  harm  to  persons  and 
the  common  good.  Like  Socrates,  who  drank  his  hemlock, 
the  leaker  may  have  to  pay  a price.  In  due  time,  however, 
those  who  have  authorized  and  carried  out  the  alleged 
criminal  activities  ought  to  pay  the  much  higher  penalty 
they  deserve. 

Cardinal  Epikeia 

When  American  Catholics  hear  about  bishops  breaking 
the  law,  what  first  comes  to  mind  are  those  in  the  chancery 
who  shuttled  sexually  abusive  priests  from  parish  to  parish. 
But  breaking  the  law  to  adhere  to  an  even  higher  law,  what 
theologians  call  epikeia , has  a long  tradition  in  the  church. 
A few  weeks  ago,  Cardinal  Roger  Mahony  of  Los  Angeles 
indicated  that  he  would  support  priests  of  his  archdiocese 
who  did  not  follow  a law  proposed  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  that  would  penalize  anyone  who  aided  an 
undocumented  immigrant.  That  bill  has  special  import  for 
the  people  of  California,  where  last  month  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  protesters  marched  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles  in  response  to  congressional  efforts  to  crack  down 
on  illegal  aliens. 

In  several  interviews  and  an  opinion  piece  in  The  New 
York  Times,  Cardinal  Mahony  pointed  out  that  the  church 
has  long  cared  for  the  immigrant  population  in  this  coun- 
try, and  will  continue  to  do  so,  legally  or  illegally.  He  fol- 
lows in  the  footsteps  of  others,  like  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero,  the  martyred  bishop  of  San  Salvador,  who  defied 
government  officials  in  El  Salvador  by  speaking  out 
against  military  repression,  and,  more  famously,  St. 
Thomas  More,  who  died  “the  king’s  good  servant,  but 
God’s  first.”  A few  weeks  ago  Dennis  Hamm,  S.J.,  pointed 
out  in  these  pages  (3/27)  that  when  it  comes  to  the  diffi- 
cult Gospel  passage  about  Caesar’s  coin,  Jesus  probably  did 
not  mean  that  one  should  always  defer  to  the  state’s  laws, 
but  that  God’s  law  is  the  foundation  of  all  laws.  In  remind- 
ing us  of  this,  Cardinal  Mahony  is  God’s  good  servant. 
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Editorial 


The  True  Costs  of  War 


As  the  nation  moves  beyond  the  third 

anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  Iraq,  difficult 
choices  lie  ahead.  While  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  the  war  in  Iraq  has 
not  made  the  United  States  more  secure  or 
the  world  a safer  place,  future  U.S.  policy  in  Iraq  is  not 
nearly  as  clear.  Would  the  premature  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  betray  the  aspirations  of  the  Iraqi  people  for  a more 
democratic  society,  or  does  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops 
only  exacerbate  the  internal  conflict  within  Iraq?  Would 
withdrawal  lead  to  civil  war,  or  has  civil  war  already 
begun?  Underlying  these  difficult  questions  is  the  calcula- 
tion of  what  this  war  of  choice  has  already  cost  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  casualties,  resources  and  international 
standing. 

Three  years  after  the  president’s  gaudily  staged  decla- 
ration of  “Mission  Accomplished”  aboard  a U.S.  aircraft 
carrier,  the  costs  of  this  war  in  terms  of  casualties  and 
resources  are  sobering.  Over  2,400  U.S.  military  personnel 
have  been  killed  (over  2,000  of  these  since  the  president 
declared  victory).  Over  17,000  have  been  wounded,  many 
of  them  permanendy  disabled  amputees.  The  number  of 
Iraqi  civilians  killed  is  uncertain,  but  most  estimates  range 
in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Billions  of  U.S.  dollars  intended 
for  the  reconstruction  of  postwar  Iraq  have  been  wasted 
either  through  incompetence  or  outright  corruption. 

While  Saddam  Hussein  was,  without  doubt,  a cruel 
tyrant  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  his  own  people,  President  Bush  now  asserts  that  he 
never  claimed  that  Saddam  was  involved  in  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001.  But  the  passions  aroused  by 
those  attacks  were  shamelessly  exploited  by  those  who  had 
sought  regime  change  in  Iraq  long  before  the  9/11  attacks. 
The  pre-emptive  invasion  of  Iraq  in  March  2003  was  not 
the  next  step  in  the  campaign  against  international  terror- 
ism but  rather  a costly  and  damaging  distraction  from  that 
campaign. 

While  measuring  the  physical  costs  of  this  tragic  mis- 
adventure may  be  a dispiriting  exercise,  less  easy  to  mea- 
sure is  the  erosion  of  constitutional  safeguards  and 
American  values  that  has  taken  place  over  the  past  three 
years.  Public  opinion  polls  report  that  a majority  of  U.S. 
citizens  do  not  object  to  government  surveillance  of  their 
telephone  conversations,  even  though  lawyers  in  the 
Justice  Department,  all  appointments  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, argued  that  explicit  approval  for  such  wire-tapping 


had  to  be  secured  from  federal  judges  in  each  case.  Even 
former  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  demurred  when 
the  White  House  asked  him  to  overrule  his  deputy,  who 
objected  to  circumventing  constitutional  safeguards. 

Other  opinion  polls  report  that  a majority  of  the 
American  public,  including  U.S.  Catholics,  would  accept 
the  use  of  torture  to  extract  information  from  terrorist  sus- 
pects, even  though  such  information  would  almost  certain- 
ly be  unreliable.  When  a reporter  for  The  Washington 
Post  reported  that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  trans- 
ports terrorist  suspects  to  secret  locations  abroad  to  be 
questioned  without  any  restraints  on  the  methods 
involved,  the  response  of  the  Bush  administration  was  nei- 
ther to  deny  nor  to  defend  the  existence  of  such  a practice 
but  instead  to  dismiss  a longtime  C.I.A.  intelligence  ana- 
lyst on  the  grounds  that  she  had  disclosed  classified  infor- 
mation to  a journalist.  The  C.I.A.  analyst  denied  the 
charges,  but  the  director  of  the  C.I.A.  insisted  that  it  was 
more  important  to  restore  a culture  of  secrecy  in  the  intel- 
ligence community  than  to  explain  or  defend  practices  that 
contradicted  the  values  and  traditions  of  the  American 
people. 

the  irony  in  this  silent  erosion  of  American  values  is  that 
it  surrenders  the  most  important  weapon  we  possess  in  the 
present  struggle  against  Islamic  fundamentalism.  The 
campaign  against  international  terrorism  confronts  a new 
kind  of  challenge.  Unlike  conventional  wars  between 
nation-states  or  the  decades-long  confrontation  of  the  cold 
war,  this  campaign  will  not  conclude  with  a surrender  or  a 
treaty.  When  the  two  global  superpowers  confronted  each 
other  in  a climate  of  mutual  assured  destruction,  the  dan- 
ger was  all  too  real,  but  the  competing  interests  of  the 
adversaries  were  clear.  Such  clarity  is  not  present  in  the 
campaign  against  international  terrorism.  Suicide  bombers 
will  not  be  defeated  by  missiles  and  tanks  but  by  the 
promise  of  a life  of  opportunity  with  hope  for  future  gen- 
erations. While  military  responses  to  clearly  defined  tar- 
gets must  be  part  of  our  response  to  terrorist  attacks,  the 
fundamental  and  continuing  conflict  will  be  one  of  ideals 
and  values.  If  American  citizens  accept  the  diminishment 
of  constitutional  safeguards  and  American  values  without 
protest,  we  will  slowly  surrender  our  most  valuable 
resource  in  the  continuing  campaign  against  terrorism.  By 
failing  to  understand  our  adversaries,  we  run  the  risk  of 
becoming  their  mirror  images. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Themes  of  prayer,  peace,  justice,  love,  dia- 
logue and  care  for  the  poor  intermingled 
as  representatives  of  world  religions  gath- 
ered in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  26  for 
the  2006  International  Prayer  for  Peace.  It 
marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  first 
such  gathering,  convened  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  1986  in  Assisi,  Italy,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  the  yearly  interreligious 
prayer  and  dialogue  meeting  was  held  in 
the  United  States.  Religious  leaders  of 
Christians,  Muslims,  Jews,  Buddhists, 
Hindus,  Shintoists  and  Sikhs  were  among 


the  more  than  500  participants.  Cardinal 
Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of  Washington, 
one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the  two-day 
gathering,  told  the  group  that  by  coming 
together  they  were  fulfilling  Pope  John 
Paul’s  dream  “that  we  would  pray  together 
for  peace.”  “Religion  and  Cultures:  The 
Courage  of  Dialogue”  was  the  overall 
theme  of  the  two-day  gathering,  co-spon- 
sored  by  Georgetown  University,  the 
Archdiocese  of  Washington,  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  and  the  Rome- 
based  Sant’Egidio  Community. 


Bishops  Say  U.S.  Cannot 
Remain  Silent  on  Darfur 

As  thousands  of  Americans  gathered  at 
“Save  Darfur”  rallies  across  the  country 
on  April  30,  the  nation’s  Catholic  bishops 
joined  with  other  religious  and  political 
leaders  in  calling  for  greater  U.S.  efforts 
to  end  the  genocidal  campaign  against  the 
non-Arab  population  of  Sudan’s  Darfur 
region.  “Sunday’s  ‘Save  Darfur’  rally 
should  remind  our  leaders  that  our  nation 
cannot  remain  silent  in  the  face  of 
killings,  rape  and  wanton  destruction,” 
said  Bishop  Thomas  G.  Wenski  of 
Orlando,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the  bishops’ 
Committee  on  International  Policy.  “Our 
country  can  and  must  do  more,  much 
more,  to  defend  and  protect  innocent 
civilians  in  Darfur.  Anything  less  would 


be  unworthy  of  us  as  a people  committed 
to  human  fife  and  dignity,”  he  added.  At 
the  chief  “Save  Darfur”  rally,  held  on  the 
National  Mall  in  the  nation’s  capital, 
Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington  reminded  an  estimated 
10,000  to  15,000  participants  that  people 
of  the  world  are  all  brothers  and  sisters. 
“What  happens  to  the  people  of  Darfur 
happens  to  us,”  he  said. 

Vatican  Official  Suggests 
Boycott  of  ‘Da  Vinci’  Film 

Catholics  should  consider  boycotting  the 
film  “The  Da  Vinci  Code”  as  one  way  to 
let  the  world  know  the  story  offends  and 
defames  the  church,  said  Archbishop 
Angelo  Amato,  secretary  of  the 


Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith.  If  the  kind  of  “slander,  offenses  and 
errors”  contained  in  Dan  Brown’s  best- 
selling book  and  the  film  based  on  it  had 
been  written  about  “the  Quran  or  the 
Shoah  [the  Holocaust],  they  rightly  would 
have  provoked  a worldwide  uprising,”  the 
archbishop  told  Catholic  communications 
directors.  The  archbishop  spoke  on  April 
28  at  a conference  in  Rome  for  church 
communications  personnel  sponsored  by 
the  Opus  Dei-run  University  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  In  responding  to  questions  at  the 
end  of  his  talk,  Archbishop  Amato 
declined  to  issue  a clear  call  for  all 
Catholics  to  boycott  the  film.  During  his 
speech,  however,  he  said  to  the  communi- 
cations directors,  “I  hope  you  all  boycott 
that  film.” 


Church  Must  Choose 
Saints  More  Selectively 

The  Catholic  Church  should  be  more 
selective  and  very  rigorous  in  choosing 
candidates  for  sainthood,  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  said  in  a message  to  the 
Congregation  for  Saints’  Causes.  The 
pope,  who  as  a cardinal  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  number  of  causes  being 
promoted,  wrote  to  the  congregation  as 
its  members  met  on  April  24-26  for  a 
plenary  assembly.  Congregation  mem- 
bers discussed  a new  instruction  for  the 
initial  diocesan  stages  of  the  sainthood 
process  and  were  looking  at  possible 
changes  to  the  formal  criteria  for  deter- 
mining martyrdom  and  for  miracles. 

Pope  Benedict  told  the  congregation  that 
from  the  moment  of  his  election  a year 
ago,  he  had  put  into  effect  changes  that 
met  the  “widespread  hope”  that  the  dif- 
ference between  beatification  and  canon- 
ization would  be  underlined  and  that 
local  churches  would  be  more  involved 
in  the  entire  process.  Modern  men  and 
women  need  true  models  of  holiness,  he 
said,  and  they  must  be  chosen  with  care. 


Cherie  Booth  Blair  Opens 
Rome  Conference 

With  a hard-hitting  message  from  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  and  some  practical  advice 
from  Cherie  Blair,  who  is  the  mother  of 
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four,  the  Vatican  opened  a conference 
dedicated  to  the  challenges  facing  young 
people  today.  The  plenary  session  of  the 
Pontifical  Academy  of  Social  Sciences  on 
April  28-May  2 was  dedicated  to  the 
theme  “Vanishing  Youth?  Solidarity  With 
Children  and  Young  People  in  an  Age  of 


Cherie  Blair  meets  Pope  Benedict  XVI  at  the 
Vatican  April  28. 


Turbulence.”  Blair,  the  wife  of  British 
Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair,  was  a surprise 
guest  at  the  opening  session  and  spoke 
about  her  experience  as  a human  rights 
lawyer,  a Catholic  and  a mother.  One  of 
her  main  points  was  that  parents  today 
need  to  carve  time  from  their  busy  sched- 
ules and  invest  it  in  conversations  with 
their  children.  The  adult-child  relation- 
ship must  be  based  not  on  “dogmatic 
assertion”  but  on  love  and  listening,  she 
said.  The  church’s  role,  she  said,  is  not 
just  to  prescribe  a set  of  rules  but  to 
encourage  youths  to  listen  to  their  own 
consciences  and  look  at  social  reality  with 
an  informed  eye. 

Immigration  Rallies  and 
Marches  Draw  Crowds 

Calls  for  a work,  school  and  shopping 
boycott — combined  with  broader  calls  to 
rallies,  prayer  services  and  other  events — 
drew  crowds  across  the  country  on  May  1 
as  supporters  of  immigration  reform 
staged  their  second  day  of  major  activities 
in  less  than  a month.  In  Philadelphia, 
Cardinal  Justin  Rigali  celebrated  a Mass 
at  the  Cathedral  Basilica  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  U.S. 
history  of  welcoming  immigrants.  The 
nation  has  offered  to  people  fleeing  con- 
ditions of  poverty  and  persecution  and 
other  difficult  situations  “relief  and 
opportunity,  freedom  and  justice,” 
Cardinal  Rigali  said  in  his  homily. 

“Above  all  it  has  recognized  and  sus- 
tained their  human  dignity  and  given 
them  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  bless- 


ings of  God  to  provide  for  their  family 
and  to  transmit  these  blessings  to  us.” 
The  events  on  May  1 followed  rallies  and 
marches  on  April  10,  which  also  drew 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  cities 
and  towns  large  and  small. 


Ordination  Class  of  2006 
Better  Educated,  Older 

Although  the  number  of  new  priests 
remains  steady,  the  ordination  class  of 
2006  in  the  United  States  is  better  edu- 
cated, older  and  more  likely  to  be  for- 
eign-born than  their  colleagues  of  years 
past.  Data  gathered  by  the  U.S.  bishops’ 
Secretariat  for  Vocations  and  Priesdy 
Formation  were  analyzed  by  the  Center 
for  Applied  Research  in  the  Apostolate, 
a Catholic  research  organization  based 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  made  public 
on  May  1 as  part  of  an  annual  report. 
Based  on  survey  responses  from  233 
seminarians  from  98  of  the  195  U.S. 
dioceses  and  24  of  the  more  than  200 
religious  orders  of  men,  CARA  found 
that  nearly  80  percent  of  the  men  sched- 
uled for  ordination  in  2006  had  a bache- 
lor’s degree  before  entering  the  semi- 
nary and  30  percent  had  earned  a gradu- 
ate degree.  The  average  age  of  the  class 
of  2006  is  37,  with  22  percent  under  40 
and  4 percent  over  60.  Almost  a third  of 
the  men  were  born  outside  the  United 
States. 

O’Connell:  Welcome 
Immigrants 

At  a Mass  concelebrated  by  eight  U.S. 
cardinals,  the  head  of  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  asked  Catholics  to  welcome  illegal 
immigrants.  Christ  was  not  excluding 
anyone  when  he  said,  “I  was  a stranger 
and  you  welcomed  me,”  said  David  M. 
O’Connell,  the  Vincentian  priest  who  is 
president  of  the  university.  Christ  “was 
speaking  for  everyone,  not  only  for  those 
within  our  borders  but  for  those  who 
cross  them,  no  matter  how  they  got 
here,”  he  said  during  a homily  at  an 
afternoon  Mass  on  April  28  at  the 
Basilica  of  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  “He  is  asking 
us  to  be  that  kind  of  salt  and  fight  for  the 
world,  the  kind  that  welcomes  people 
home,”  said  Father  O’Connell.  Earlier  in 


the  day  several  cardinals  visited  key  Bush 
administration  and  congressional  officials 
to  push  for  an  immigration  reform  bill 
that  deals  compassionately  with  the 
country’s  illegal  immigrants. 

Way  Clear  to  Canonize 
Indiana  Foundress 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  cleared  the  way  for 
the  canonization  of  Blessed  Mother 
Theodore  Guerin,  the  19th-century 
foundress  of  a religious  order  and  numer- 
ous schools  in  Indiana.  During  a private 
meeting  on  April  28  with  head  of  the 
Vatican’s  Congregation  for  Saints’ 
Causes,  Cardinal  Jose  Saraiva  Martins, 
the  pope  signed  a decree  recognizing  a 
miracle  attributed  to  the  intercession  of 
the  French-bom  nun.  Born  in  France’s 
northern  province  of  Brittany  on  Oct.  2, 
1798,  Mother  Theodore  traveled  to  the 
United  States  as  a missionary  in  1840  at 
the  request  of  the  French-born  bishop  of 
Vincennes,  Ind.  Mother  Theodore,  who 
had  been  superior  of  the  Sisters  of 


Blessed  Mother  Theodore  Guerin 


Providence  at  Ruille-sur-Loire  in  France, 
founded  the  Sisters  of  Providence  of  St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods.  She  and  her  com- 
panions also  started  Indiana’s  first  board- 
ing school  for  young  girls.  Before  Mother 
Theodore  died  on  May  14,  1856,  she  set 
up  10  other  Catholic  schools  throughout 
Indiana. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


Thomas  Merton’s  battle  with  censors 


The  Silenced  Monk 

- BY  ROBERT  NUGENT  - 

Thomas  merton  spent  almost  half  his  life  in  the  Abbey  of  Our  Lady 
of  Gethsemani,  a Trappist  monastery  in  Kentucky.  Strict  silence  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  Trappist  way  of  life  when  he  entered  in  1941. 
Merton  took  readily  to  the  rule  of  strict  silence,  but  circumvented  it 
when  necessary.  By  the  mid-1960’s  the  Second  Vatican  Council’s  renew- 
al of  religious  life  reached  even  contemplative  orders,  relaxing  the  rigorous  observance  of 
silence. 

During  that  time,  Merton  experienced  a growing  desire  for  more  solitude,  which 
eventually  led  him  to  a brief  period  living  as  a hermit  on  the  abbey’s  property.  Even  then 
he  managed  to  maintain  lively  contacts  through  written  correspondence  and  personal  vis- 
its with  an  international  parade  of  prominent  literary,  ecclesiastical  and  political  figures. 


ROBERT  NUGENT,  S.D.S.,  is  a priest  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Savior  working 
in  pastoral  ministry  on  the  East  Coast. 


Merton  had  a deep  need  to  express  his  thoughts  and 
sometimes  his  inner  life  through  an  avalanche  of  published 
writings  and  voluminous  correspondence.  Contrary  to  the 
fear  of  his  literary  agent,  who  said  at  his  entrance  to  the 
monastery,  “Oh  my  God.  He  will  never  write  again,” 
Merton  never  stopped.  Fans  of  his  early  spiritual  and 
devotional  books  were  not  pleased  with  his  turn  to  cultur- 
al and  social  issues  like  racism,  war  and  liturgical  renewal 
during  the  volatile  early  1960’s.  And  his  unpopular  stand 
on  nuclear  war  eventually  provoked  criticisms  from 
church  authorities. 

Merton  and  the  Censors 

In  his  formative  monastic  years,  Merton  faced  tensions 
inherent  in  his  double  vocation  of  contemplative  monk 
and  popular  author.  He  submitted  meekly  to  the  prickly 
Trappist  censors  and  even  abandoned  the  abhorrence  of 
any  censorship  that  had  char- 
acterized his  young  adult- 
hood. Merton  had  permission 
from  the  Trappists’  highest 
authorities  to  continue  writ- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  order 
and  the  church.  But  his  world- 
famous  autobiography,  The 
Seven  Storey  Mountain , was  initially  rejected  by  Trappist 
censors  because  of  the  numerous  references  to  sex  and 
drinking  that  might  scandalize  pious  Catholics. 

As  his  vocation  of  writer-monk  matured,  Merton’s  atti- 
tude to  ecclesiastical  censorship  changed.  He  grew  more 
irritated  by  restrictions  placed  on  what  he  could  say  about 
controversial  issues  facing  the  church  and  world.  Even 
some  of  his  most  successful  spiritual  works,  like  The  Sign 
of  Jonas,  The  Secular  Journal  and  The  New  Man,  were  ini- 
tially rejected  or  held  up  from  publication.  Often  it  took 
months  or  even  years  of  wrangling  and  rewriting  to 
receive  permission  to  publish  certain  pieces. 

By  1961  Merton’s  reputation  and  image  as  a spiritual 
writer  had  undergone  significant  alteration.  By  then  he 
was  engaged  in  the  public  debate  on  war  and  mused  about 
writing  an  unambiguous  statement  of  his  own  position.  In 
November,  Merton  clearly  realized  that  he  must  definite- 
ly commit  himself  “to  opposition  to,  and  noncooperation 
with,  nuclear  war.” 

Some  of  his  devotees  quickly  labeled  him  an 
“activist” — if  not  a Communist — for  his  positions  on  racial 
justice  and  nuclear  disarmament.  He  was  not  unaware  of 
the  growing  opposition.  “It  will  certainly  not  please  many 
people,”  he  commented  on  an  article  about  peace  in 
October  1961.  In  December  he  wrote  to  W.  H.  Ferry  at 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  that 
he  was  having  “a  bit  of  censorship  trouble.”  He  could 


avoid  this,  Merton  suggested,  by  having  his  materials  circu- 
lated along  with  Ferry’s  writings.  He  did  not  view  this  as  a 
violation  of  censorship  rules. 

Friends,  including  his  publisher  at  New  Directions,  James 
Laughlin,  disagreed.  Merton  denied  engaging  in  “some  kind 
of  monkey  business.”  He  acknowledged  the  order’s  strict  cen- 
sorship laws  but  added:  “I  have  hitherto  been  very  conscien- 
tious about  keeping  them.”  Circulating  his  writings  through 
others  “would  not  be  wrong  unless  it  had  been  expressly  for- 
bidden.” For  Merton,  the  circulation  of  a few  hundred  copies 
was  not,  technically  at  least,  “publication.” 

Merton’s  Position  on  War  Criticized 

Merton’s  increasingly  vocal  antiwar  stance  began  to  draw 
fire.  One  significant  critic  was  The  Catholic  Standard,  the 
newspaper  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington,  D.C.  In  the 
March  16,  1962,  issue,  a lengthy  editorial  challenged  an 


article  of  Merton’s  that  had  appeared  in  Commonweal  in 
February,  accusing  him  of  “a  startling  disregard  of  authori- 
tative Catholic  utterances.”  Privately,  Merton  claimed  he 
had  been  misquoted  and  dismissed  as  an  “absolute  pacifist.” 
He  did  not  suggest  that  the  pope  had  made  a statement 
against  all  war,  as  the  editorial  implied.  (The  paper’s  editor 
was  the  auxiliary  bishop  of  Washington,  Philip  Hannan,  a 
former  Army  chaplain  and  paratrooper  who  some  surmised 
had  written  the  editorial.  Hannan  was  later  one  of  the  most 
vocal  critics  of  the  U.S.  bishops’  pastoral  letter  on  war  and 
peace.) 

Merton  had,  however,  compared  the  traditional  just  war 
theory  to  “a  boat  that  has  slipped  its  moorings  and  is  now 
floating  off  in  mid-ocean  a thousand  miles  from  the  facts.” 
But  he  did  not  reject  the  teaching  outright.  In  fact,  he  had 
earlier  penned  an  essay  in  the  context  of  traditional  Catholic 
moral  teachings  specifically  to  pacify  the  censors  and  the 
traditionalists. 

Nevertheless,  Merton’s  own  pacifist  view  was  evident  in 
his  Cold  War  Letters  (October  1961-October  1962).  These 
were  Merton’s  private  mimeographed  articles  that  were 
widely  circulated  among  friends  and  correspondents.  The 
Cold  War  Letters  referred  Catholics  to  papal  principles  on 
war,  though  it  was  evident  he  would  have  preferred  a clear, 
strong  church  condemnation  of  all  nuclear  war: 

One  would  certainly  wish  that  the  Catholic  position 


‘My  silence  is  a protest  and  those  who 
know  me  are  aware  of  the  fact.’ 
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on  nuclear  war  held  as  strictly  as  the  Catholic  posi- 
tion on  birth  control.  It  seems  a little  strange  that  we 
are  so  wildly  exercised  about  the  “murder”  (and  the 
word  is  of  course  correct)  of  an  unborn  infant  by 
abortion,  or  even  the  prevention  of  conception 
which  is  hardly  murder,  and  yet  accept  without  a 
qualm  the  extermination  of  millions  of  helpless  and 
innocent  adults,  some  of  whom  may  be  Christians 
and  even  our  friends  rather  than  our  enemies.  I sub- 
mit that  we  ought  to  fulfill  the  one  without  omitting 
the  other. 

The  Ax  Falls 

Behind  the  scenes,  ecclesiastical  events  were  unfolding  that 
would  eventually  affect  Merton  directly.  On  Jan.  20,  1962, 
Dom  James  Fox,  the  abbot  of  Gethsemani,  received  a letter 
from  the  French  abbot  general  in  Rome,  Dom  Gabriel 
Sortais.  The  letter,  addressed  to  Merton,  was  withheld  from 
him  for  almost  three  months.  (Was  this  Fox’s  way  of  pro- 
viding Merton  time  to  publish  more  articles,  as  some  have 
surmised?)  Finally,  on  April  26,  Merton  saw  the  letter. 
Opposition  from  Trappist  censors  and  no  doubt  from  some 
bishops  culminated  in  the  decision  that  Merton  confided  to 
his  private  journal:  “I  am  to  stop  all  publication  of  anything 
on  war.  In  other  words  I am  to  be  in  effect  silenced  on  this 
subject  for  the  main  reason  that  it  is  not  appropriate  for  a 
monk  and  that  it  ‘falsifies  the  message  of  monasticism.’” 


Writing  to  the  peace  activist  Jim  Forest,  Merton  angri- 
ly explained:  “The  orders  are,  no  more  writing  about  peace. 
This  is  transparently  arbitrary  and  uncomprehending,  but 
doubtless  I have  to  make  the  best  of  it.. .in  substance  I am 
being  silenced  on  the  subject  of  war  and  peace.” 

Merton  wrote  to  Sortais  immediately  asking  for  a mod- 
ification. The  manuscript,  Peace  in  a Post-Christian  Era , was 
ready  for  publication.  Could  he  submit  the  manuscript  to 
the  censors?  Sortais  responded  on  May  26,  1962,  ordering 
him  “to  abstain  from  writing  in  any  way  whatsoever  about 
the  subject  of  nuclear  war.”  Merton  responded  dutifully,  “I 
accept  your  decision  joyfully,”  but  more  honest  feelings 
soon  surfaced:  “I  have  written  a whole  book  but  it  has  all 
been  forbidden  without  even  going  to  the  censors.  I have 
just  been  instructed  to  shut  my  trap  and  behave  which  I do 
since  these  are  orders  that  must  be  obeyed  and  I have  said 
what  I had  to  say.” 

The  stencils  of  the  banned  book  were  finished  just  as  the 
silencing  order  arrived,  and  Merton  lost  no  time  in  making 
use  of  them.  “I  will  send  you  a mimeographed  copy  of  the 
book  if  I can. ..with  the  [Cold  War \ letters,  you  can  use  them 
discreetly....”  Friends  who  received  copies  included  Jim 
Forest,  Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J.,  Dorothy  Day  and  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  British  peace  bulletin  Pax. 

To  another  correspondent  Merton  offered  wiggle  room: 
“I  think  that  if  you  just  lifted  a paragraph  here  and  there 
without  further  identification,  once  in  a while  and  just  use 
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it,  there  would  no  real  objection....”  But,  he  warned,  noth- 
ing more  was  possible  until  a new  decision  from  Rome. 
This  would  be  not  happen  for  several  years  and  certainly 
not  from  Sortais,  whom  Merton  once  described  as  “a  very 
autocratic  Gaullist  type,  Legion  of  Honor  and  all  that.” 

To  other  friends  Merton  reacted  with  both  caustic 
humor  and  scarcely  concealed  anger:  “The  Peace  Book  is 
not  to  be  published.  Too  controversial,  doesn’t  give  a nice 
image  of  monk.  Monk  concerned  with  peace.  Bad  image.” 
He  argued,  somewhat  bitterly,  that  his  peace  work  was 
really  trying  to  salvage  the  monastic  reputation,  not  bring  it 
into  disrepute:  “Man,  I would  think  that  it  might  just  possi- 
bly salvage  a last  thread  of  repute  for  an  institution  that 
many  consider  dead  on  its  feet... these  people  insist  on  dig- 
ging their  own  grave  and  erecting  over  it  the 
most  monumental  kind  of  tombstone.” 

Writing  to  Jacques  Maritain  in  1963, 

Merton  was  still  smarting  from  Sortais’s 
admonition  that  writing  on  war  and  peace 
was  “a  hateful  distraction,  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  the  Baby  Jesus  in  the  Crib.” 

Merton  could  not  resist:  “Strange  to  say,  no 
one  seems  concerned  at  the  fact  that  the  crib 
is  directly  under  the  bomb.” 

He  told  Berrigan  that  his  (Merton’s)  writ- 
ings are  considered  “dangerous,  subversive, 
perilous,  offensive  to  pious  ears  and  confus- 
ing to  good  Catholics  who  are  all  at  peace  in 
the  nice  idea  that  we  ought  to  wipe  Russia  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.” 

But  some  thought  the  opposite.  Jim 
Forest  sensed  that  Merton  was  bending  over 
backward  trying  to  please  the  censors  and  not 
really  saying  what  he  meant.  Merton 
acknowledged  his  qualifications  were  an 
attempt  to  please  the  censors  by  staying  in 
the  middle  and  being  perfectly  objective.  He 
wanted  to  remain  in  and  speak  from  the 
church:  “...my  position  loses  its  meaning 
unless  I continue  to  speak  from  the  Center  of 
the  Church.  Yet  that  is  exactly  the  point: 
where  is  the  true  center?  From  the  bosom  of 
complacent  approbation  by  Monsignors?” 

On  Oct.  11,  1962,  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  commenced,  and  in  1963  Pope  John 
XXIH  published  Pacem  in  Terris.  Merton  lost 
no  time  tweaking  Sortais  in  a “cheeky”  letter: 

“Fortunately  [the  Holy  Father]  does  not  need 
to  be  approved  by  the  censors  of  the  Order  in 
America,  for  they  said  very  energetically  last 
year  that  this  thesis,  when  I proposed  it 
myself,  was  wrong,  scandalous,  and  I don’t 


know  what  more.”  This  was  a serious  tactical  mistake. 
Merton  then  asked  if  he  might  revise  his  unpublished 
manuscript  in  light  of  Pacem  in  Terris.  The  response  was 
prompt  and  harsh.  He  was  refused  categorically,  Merton 
said,  because  among  other  things,  “I  am  incompetent  and 
my  opinions  are  of  no  value  since  I don’t  know  what  I am 
talking  about  in  the  first  place....”  But  Merton  was  not  one 
to  give  up  easily.  Clandestine  circulation  (“private  circula- 
tion goes  much  further,”  he  remarked)  and  the  use  of  pen 
names  (“Benedict  Monk”  and  “Benedict  Moore”)  for  arti- 
cles published  in  The  Catholic  Worker  were  effective 
strategies. 

He  missed  no  opportunity  to  send  his  writings  to  influen- 
tial people  like  Maritain:  “...if  you  know  anyone  who  might 
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be  interested,  you  can  pass  the  copy  on  to  them.”  In  May 
1963  he  sent  a copy  of  the  banned  book  to  Ethel  Kennedy 
“just  for  the  files,”  or  “maybe  the  President  may  have  five 
minutes  to  spare  looking  at  it.”  Bishop  John  Wright  had  even 
circulated  copies  among  experts  at  the  Vatican  Council. 
Merton  told  Wright  “even  though  the  book  was  not  pub- 
lished, I am  happy  to  think  that  the  work  was  not  wasted.” 
On  Nov.  16,  1963,  Dom  Gabriel  Sortais  died.  Merton 
harbored  no  illusions  that  a new  regime  would  change  things. 
The  new  abbot  general,  Dom  Ignace  Gillet,  continued  the 
ban  on  Merton’s  writings.  By  July  1964,  however,  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  church  and  in  the  order  had  begun  to  change. 
Merton  was  informed  that  his  controversial  and  originally 
banned  essay  could  now  be  published  in  his  new  work,  Seeds 
of  Destmction.  For  Merton,  the  “real  heart  of  the  forbidden 
book”  had  finally  seen  the  fight  of  day:  “This  is  something  to 
think  of  when  we  think  of  religious  obedience.  The  Church 
is  not  entirely  run  by  officials.” 

Merton  and  Religious  Obedience 

In  the  past  half-century,  many  prominent  theologians — 
like  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  S.J.,  Yves  Congar,  O.P., 
and  John  Courtney  Murray,  S.J. — have  been  silenced  or 
disciplined.  Normally  this  was  accomplished  with  little  or 
no  public  fanfare — let  alone  organized  opposition — unlike 
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the  more  high-profile  Vatican  actions  against  Hans  Kiing, 
Charles  Curran  or  Tissa  Balasuria,  O.M.I.  Yet  the  same 
question  arises  in  each  case  from  the  individual  silenced 
and  from  his  supporters:  why  obey?  Merton  pondered  this 
also:  “Wouldn’t  it  be  justified  to  disobey  such  manifest 
unjust  orders?” 

He  had  wrestled  with  the  issue  of  obedience  before.  As 
a young  monk,  fresh  from  a rather  undisciplined  and 
directionless  fife,  he  found  obedience  came  easily  at  first. 
As  his  religious  fife  matured  and  his  thinking  on  ecclesial 
and  social  questions  developed,  he  began  to  chafe  under 
the  strictures  placed  on  him.  He  revisited  his  silencing  a 
year  later:  “One  is  faced  with  the  very  harrowing  idea  that 
in  obeying  one  is  really  doing  wrong  and  offending  God. 
There  is  also  a culpable  silence.  Silence  is  not  an  absolute, 
not  an  end  in  itself.”  In  more  colloquial  language,  he  won- 
ders if  he  shouldn’t  “just  blast  the  whole  thing  wide  open, 
or  walk  out,  or  tell  them  to  jump  in  the  lake?” 

In  the  end,  Merton  did  not  “blast  off,”  at  least  publicly — 
a common  phenomenon  today — but  he  made  certain  his 
silencing  was  widely  circulated.  He  also  worried  about  com- 
plicity: “Certainly  I refuse  complicity.  My  silence  is  a protest 
and  those  who  know  me  are  aware  of  the  fact.  I have  at  least 
been  able  to  write  enough  to  make  that  clear.  I have  been 
able  to  write  enough  to  define  the  meaning  of  my  silence.” 
For  Merton  the  solution  to  the  crisis  of  obedience  was 
simply  love.  As  for  the  restrictions,  he  described  the  inner 
faith-stance  that  helped  him  survive  and  continue  writing: 

This  means  accepting  such  limitations  as  may  be 
placed  on  me  by  authorities,  and  not  because  I may  or 
may  not  agree  with  the  ostensible  reasons  why  the 
limitations  are  imposed  but  out  of  love  for  God  who 
is  using  these  things  to  attain  ends  which  I myself  can- 
not at  the  moment  comprehend.  I know  he  can  and 
will  in  his  own  good  time  take  good  care  of  the  ones 
who  impose  limitations  unjustly  or  unwisely....  I find 
no  contradiction  between  love  and  obedience,  and  as 
a matter  of  fact  it  is  the  only  sure  way  of  transcending 
the  limits  and  arbitrariness  of  ill-advised  commands. 

By  the  summer  of  1967  the  Trappists’  censorship  rules 
had  changed  dramatically.  Merton  was  informed  by  Paul 
Bourne,  O.C.S.O.,  one  of  his  censors  in  Rome,  that  he  would 
no  longer  be  required  to  submit  his  writings  for  censorship 
and  that  he  would  have  “no  more  trouble.”  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  given  a permanent  green  fight,  Merton  con- 
tinued to  submit  his  writings  for  approval  until  his  accidental 
death  by  electrocution  in  1968,  following  a talk  on  monastic 
spirituality  at  an  international  conference  in  Bangkok. 

Merton’s  book  Peace  in  a Post-Christian  Era  was  finally 
published,  in  its  entirety,  by  Orbis  Books  in  2004.  PS! 
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Barbara  Blaine,  president  and  founder  of  Survivors  Network  of  Those  Abused  by  Priests,  amid  reporters  in  St.  Peter's  Square,  Rome,  on  April  11,  2005. 


The  boston  globe  began  publishing  on  Jan. 

6,  2002,  a series  of  reports  regarding  sexual  abuse 
of  children  by  priests  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston. 
In  a flash,  newspapers  around  the  country  began 
reprinting  the  Globe’s  reports  and  developing  their  own. 
They  published  728  stories  in  January,  1,095  in  February  and 
2,961  in  March.  By  April  these  papers  were  publishing  a new 
story  every  nine  minutes,  160  every  day,  4,791  for  the  month. 
By  year  end,  American  papers  provided  their  readers  over 
2 1,000  stories  of  sexual  abuse  by  Catholic  priests. 

A One-Sided  Story? 

The  press’s  obsession  with  the  scandal  was  remarkable  in 
other  ways  as  well,  beyond  the  large  number  of  reports.  First, 
the  stories  almost  never  deviated  from  one  construction  of  the 
problem.  Second,  they  consistently  overlooked  the  much  larg- 
er problem  in  other  institutions;  and  third,  they  created  the 
false  impression  that  the  “Catholic  problem”  was  ongoing. 

Professor  Philip  Jenkins  identified  the  construct  of  these 
stories  in  his  1996  book,  Priests  and  Pedophiles : “The  dominant 
construction  not  only  suggests  the  locus  of  the  problem  (the 
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Catholic  Church),  but  also  places  the  blame  on  a patriarchal 
clerical  elite  anxious  to  defend  the  virtually  hopeless  cause  of 
mandatory  celibacy.  The  central  theme  is  one  of  organiza- 
tional deviancy,  so  that  if  the  church’s  policies  and  procedures 
could  be  reformed,  the  problem  would  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated.” 

Jenkins  could,  in  1996,  identify  this  journalistic  construct 
of  2002  because  the  story  line  was  fixed  in  the  1985  reporting 
about  a perpetrator  in  Louisiana,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Gauthe, 
and  the  reporting  in  1992-93  about  a perpetrator  in 
Massachusetts,  the  Rev.  James  Porter.  The  press  so  adhered  to 
its  construct  that  it  seldom  reported  nonconforming  facts. 
This  is  why  few  are  aware  that  the  largest  single-victim  judg- 
ment against  a religious  institution  was  not  against  the 
Diocese  of  Dallas.  It  is  the  $105  million  judgment  against  the 
Episcopal  Church  Porter  Gaud  School  in  October  2000.  The 
construct  is  also  why  few  are  aware  that  by  2004  over  500 
claims  of  sexual  abuse  of  children  were  filed  in  eight  Hare 
Krishna  bankruptcy  cases. 

The  biggest  problem  overlooked  by  the  press  was  the  sex- 
ual abuse  of  children  in  public  entities — in  schools,  foster 
homes  and  juvenile  detention  facilities.  The  problem  of  sexu- 
al abuse  in  public  entities  dwarfs  anything  in  Catholic  institu- 
tions. Professor  Charol  Shakeshaft  authored  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education’s  study  in  June  2004  that  found  that 
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6.7  percent  of  K-12  public  school  students — over  3 million 
children — report  being  targeted  by  a school  employee  for  sex- 
ual abuse  involving  physical  contact.  But  the  press  was  not 
interested.  During  the  first  half  of  2002,  the  61  largest  news- 
papers in  California  ran  1,744  stories  about  sexual  abuse  in 
Catholic  institutions  and  only  four  about  the  same  problem  in 
public  schools.  During  this  period,  California  ran  436  stories 
of  “Catholic”  sexual  abuse  for  every  story  of  public  school 
abuse — even  though,  according  to  Professor  Shakeshift’s  anal- 
ysis, 422,000  of  current  California  public  school  students  will 
be  victims  of  sexual  misconduct  by  educators  by  the  time  they 
graduate — a number  that  easily  exceeds  the  total  of  143,000 
students  enrolled  in  Catholic  schools  in  California. 

Can  the  Church  Reform  Itself? 

The  most  misleading  impression  left  by  the  press  coverage 
was  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  not  addressed  its  problem. 
This  impression  led  victims,  plaintiffs’  attorneys,  judges,  leg- 
islators and  others  to  conclude  that  if  Catholic  institutions 
could  not  reform  themselves,  others  would  have  to  do  so. 
The  truth  is  that  most  American  bishops  learned  the  simple 
lesson  taught  by  the  Gauthe  and  Porter  scandals — the  lesson 
of  zero  tolerance.  Those  who  behave  in  a sexually  inappro- 
priate way  with  children  do  not  get  a second  chance. 

The  lawyers  suing  Catholic  institutions  came  to  under- 
stand this  by  April  2002.  They  knew  there  would  likely  be  no 
appreciable  number  of  claims  against  Catholic  institutions 
based  upon  conduct  after  1990.  The  John  Jay  College  study 
showed  that  the  over  300  instances  of  sexual  abuse  of  children 
allegedly  occurring  in  Catholic  institutions  every  year  from 
1968  through  1980  dropped  precipitously  to  under  50  per 
year  by  the  mid-1990’s.  While  even  one  instance  is  too  many, 
50  such  instances  for  institutions  serving  70  million  Catholics 
is,  when  compared  with  other  institutions  working  with  chil- 
dren, extraordinarily  good. 

A Problem  and  an  Opportunity 

Plaintiff  attorneys  recognized  their  problem  and  their  oppor- 
tunity. The  problem  was  few  new  claims,  and  old  claims 
barred  by  statutes  of  limitation.  The  opportunity  arose  from 
one-sided  press  coverage  that  had  aroused  public  opinion 
encouraging  legislators  to  enact  legislation  targeting  Catholic 
institutions.  With  this,  the  plaintiffs’  bar,  in  concert  with  the 
victims’  groups,  set  about  to  retroactively  change  the  rules 
governing  their  cases. 

Two  prominent  attorneys  who  are  suing  Catholic  institu- 
tions, Jeffrey  Anderson  of  Minnesota  and  Laurence  Drivon 
of  California,  led  the  way,  with  support  from  the  Survivors 
Network  of  Those  Abused  by  Priests.  They  drafted  and  lob- 
bied for  California  Senate  Bill  1779,  which  retroactively 
revoked  settlement  agreements  already  made  in  claims  of  sex- 
ual abuse  of  children,  set  aside  defense  verdicts  based  upon 


statutes  of  limitation  and  revived  old,  time-barred  claims. 
Crafted  to  all  but  guarantee  Catholic  institutional  liability,  SB 
1779  made  2003  the  year  when  there  would  be  no  statute  of 
limitation  for  such  lawsuits  in  California.  The  bill  passed 
unanimously,  and  over  1,000  new  plaintiffs  filed  suit.  As  a 
result,  California  dioceses  and  religious  orders  are  now 
defending  claims  in  which  the  alleged  abuse  occurred  as  long 
ago  as  75  years.  The  California  settlements,  involving  around 
200  claims,  have  so  far  resulted  in  over  $250  million  being 
paid  to  the  plaintiffs,  of  which  approximately  $100  million 
went  to  their  attorneys. 

The  plaintiffs’  bar,  often  with  SNAP’s  assistance,  has  now 
introduced  legislation  in  at  least  14  other  states.  New  York, 
Iowa  and  Mississippi  killed  the  legislation.  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Kansas  extended  their  statutes  of  limita- 
tion. Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  are  presently  considering 
legislation  that  would  either  extend  or  eliminate  statutes  of 
limitation,  create  rules  that  give  plaintiffs  almost  total  control 
over  when  such  statutes  begin  to  run,  abolish  charitable 
immunity,  require  courts  to  publish  the  names  of  individuals 
merely  because  they  have  been  accused  and,  in  general,  facil- 
itate the  transfer  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from 
Catholic  institutions  to  plaintiff  attorneys  and  their  clients. 
Most  of  these  proposals  are  retroactive. 

SNAP  favors  “window”  legislation,  cloned  from 
California,  that  eliminates  statutes  of  limitation  for  claims  of 
sexual  abuse  of  children  for  a two-year  window.  SNAP  repre- 
sentatives were  outraged  when  the  Ohio  House  of 
Representatives  rejected  a one-year  window  by  a 77-to-18 
vote  on  March  29.  In  Ohio,  Colorado  and  other  states,  SNAP 
representatives  converged  for  legislative  hearings.  They  gave 
accounts  of  horrific  abuse,  contended  that  only  civil  lawsuits 
can  reform  Catholic  institutions  and  left  legislators  emotion- 
ally drained  and  eager  to  help.  Just  before  the  hearing  in 
Colorado,  one  SNAP  representative  told  another,  “We’ve  got 
three  dioceses  so  far,  and  there’s  a lot  more  to  come.” 
Presumably  he  was  referring  to  the  dioceses  in  bankruptcy — 
Portland,  Tucson  and  Spokane. 

Statutes  of  Limitation 

It  is  important  to  recall  why  legislatures  enact  statutes  of  lim- 
itation. Prompt  claim-malting  helps  remove  dangerous  con- 
ditions and  people  so  that  others  are  not  injured.  In 
Colorado,  for  example,  one  cannot  sue  a government  agency 
unless  one  serves  notice  within  1 80  days  of  the  wrongful  act. 
The  legislature  enacted  this  early  notice  requirement  so  that 
public  entities  can  promptly  remove  threats. 

Good  legal  systems  seek  accurate  adjudications. 
Memories  fade.  Documents  are  not  retained.  SNAP’s  “win- 
dow” legislation  results  in  claims  being  made,  in  some  cases, 
long  after  the  alleged  perpetrator  is  dead.  The  Archdiocese  of 
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Los  Angeles  is  now  defending  cases  involving  allegations 
against  68  dead  priests.  Half  the  lawsuits  against  the  Diocese 
of  San  Diego  arose  from  conduct  alleged  against  24  dead 
priests.  How  can  an  adjudication  be  accurate  when  the  only 
other  person  present  during  the  alleged  wrongful  conduct  is 
dead?  In  most  cases  with  dead  alleged  perpetrators,  the  sem- 
inary professors,  pastors,  vicars  general  and  bishops  under 
whom  they  served  are  also  deceased. 

Old  Claims  and  Fraud 

When  the  quality  of  proof  declines,  the  amount  of  fraud 
increases.  Attorneys  defending  Catholic  institutions  can  pro- 
vide many  accounts  of  suspect  claims  made  against  deceased 
priests  with  unblemished  records  during  their  lifetimes. 
Daniel  Lyons’s  article  in  Forbes  (September  2003),  “Clergy 
Sex  Scammers,”  identified  the  “wicked  twist  in  the  Boston 
clergy  sex-abuse  scandal:  Now  that  the  [Archdiocese]  has 
offered  $85  million  to  settle  552  complaints,  two  leading 
plaintiff  lawyers  are  suggesting  some  of  the  claims  might  be 
bogus.” 

This  phenomenon  was  repeated  in  the  Diocese  of  Tucson 
bankruptcy.  Soon  after  the  settlement  pot  was  fixed,  the  tort 
claimants  committee  began  identifying  the  questionable 
claims.  A panel  appointed  by  the  bankruptcy  judge  eventual- 
ly threw  out  60  such  claims,  so  that  the  remaining  claimants 
were  eligible  for  a larger  share  of  the  settlement  fund. 

Retroactive  suspension  of  statutes  of  limitation  almost 
guarantees  that  insurance  coverage  will  be  inadequate. 
Insurance  purchased  with  a set  of  assumptions  about  risks  and 
verdicts  in  1940,  1960  or  1980  is  seldom  adequate  today — if 
the  insured  institution  can  locate  its  old  policies. 

Contemporaneous  Standards 

Reasonable  statutes  of  limitation  ensure  that  defendants  are 
judged  by  contemporaneous  standards  of  care.  No  one  would 
hold  a brain  surgeon  to  today’s  standard  of  care  for  profes- 
sional decisions  he  made  in  1970.  Yet  the  decisions  made  in 
1970  by  Catholic  bishops,  who  routinely  consulted  with 
mental  health  professionals  about  sick  priests,  are  being 
judged  by  today’s  standards.  Today,  the  confidence  of  the 
mental  health  community  about  the  likelihood  of  curing  sex- 
ual disorders  is  far  less  than  it  was  in  1970. 

When  legislatures  extend  statutes  of  limitation  far 
enough,  those  statutes  function  like  reparations — making  the 
current  generation  pay  for  an  earlier  generation’s  decisions. 
According  to  press  reports,  the  reorganization  plan  proposed 
in  the  Diocese  of  Spokane  will  require  parishioners  to  con- 
duct fundraisers  in  order  to  keep  their  parish  property.  Those 
parishioners  being  forced  to  raise  such  sums  could  be  consid- 
ered a new  class  of  victims. 

Parishioners  all  over  the  country  are  also  now  being 
forced  to  pay  for  others’  mistakes,  as  their  parishes  are  hit 


with  ever-inceasing  insurance  premiums  because  of  the  $1 
billion  paid  out  so  far  by  Catholic  dioceses  and  their  insurers. 

Repressed  Memories  or  New  Opportunities? 

The  primary  justifications  for  extending  statutes  of  limita- 
tion are  that  sexual  abuse  is  so  traumatic  that  victims  repress 
memories  and  that  it  takes  many  years  before  childhood 
sexual  abuse  victims  can  martial  the  psychological  and  emo- 
tional strength  to  confront  their  abusers  in  civil  litigation. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Loftus  and  others  consider  the  theory  of 
repressed  memories  junk  science.  The  almost  universal 
human  experience  is  that  traumatic  events  are  more  memo- 
rable, not  less.  In  addition,  statutes  of  limitation  always 
accomodate  child  victims  by  “tolling”  or  delaying  when  a 
statute  begins  to  run  until  the  child  reaches  adulthood. 
Because  of  this  “minority”  provision,  a child  victimized  at 
the  age  of  10  would  have  eight  years  before  the  statute  of 
limitation  even  started.  Such  a victim  would  then  have,  at 
the  least,  the  additional  limitations  period  before  his  or  her 
claim  expired. 

Since  January  2002,  there  have  been  five  major  spikes  in 
the  number  of  claims  filed  by  claimants  in  cases  of  child- 
hood sexual  abuse:  the  over  1,000  cases  filed  against 
Catholic  insitutions  during  the  massive  press  coverage  in 
2002;  the  over  1,000  plaintiffs  who  came  forward  in 
California  during  2003  after  the  statute  of  limitation  was 
suspended;  and  the  large  numbers  of  new  claims  filed  in  the 
bankruptcies  of  the  Dioceses  of  Tucson,  Portland  and 
Spokane  just  before  imposition  of  the  bar  date.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  these  periods  were  collective  moments  of  clar- 
ity, when  memories  became  unrepressed  and  claimants — all 
together — gained  the  strength  to  confront  their  oppresors? 
Or  was  something  else  going  on? 

Neither  delayed  emotional  strength  nor  repressed 
memories  explains  the  massing  of  these  claims.  They  are 
explained,  instead,  by  a rule  of  economics:  when  the  price 
paid  for  an  activity  increases,  the  amount  of  that  activity 
increases.  WTen  the  price  of  oil  goes  up,  the  amount  of 
drilling  increases.  Wfren  the  value  of  sexual  abuse  claims 
increases,  the  number  of  such  claims  also  increases. 

Fairness  for  All 

No  one  denies  that  terrible  offenses  occurred,  but  this  does 
not  justify  legislation  targeting  Catholic  institutions,  retroac- 
tively changing  the  rules,  corrupting  the  rule  of  law  or  pun- 
ishing the  innocent  for  their  forebears’  mistakes.  It  also  does 
not  justify  transferring  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  away 
from  inner-city  schools,  from  ministries  to  families  and  their 
children,  from  soup  kitchens  and  immigration  services  and 
from  ministries  to  the  grieving — all  of  which  constitute  the 
good  work  of  a church  humbled  by  its  sins  and  resolved  not 
to  repeat  them.  W 
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Of  Other  Things 


Fleeing  to  Buffalo 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


Buffalo,  frigid  north- 
ern city  of — refugees?  Yes, 
refugees.  I spent  a week  in 
Buffalo  last  June  helping  out 
in  a small  Jesuit  parish,  St. 
Ann’s,  located  in  one  of  the  city’s  poor- 
est neighborhoods.  Among  the  first 
issues  the  pastor  told  me  about  was  the 
struggle  of  refugees  and  asylum  seekers 
to  find  safety  and  a new  life  in  that  most 
unlikely  of  cities.  The  very  night  of  my 
arrival,  he  took  me  to  visit  a Sudanese 
family  living  on  the  first  floor  of  a two- 
story  house  in  a nearby  neighborhood. 
It  was  hard  to  imagine  how  a group  of 
Sudanese  could  cope  with  Buffalo’s 
freezing  winters,  coming  as  they  had 
from  an  African  nation  where  tropical 
heat  is  a constant.  But  they  do  cope, 
e\  en  if  they  pad  around  their  apartment 
in  bare  feet  wearing  parkas  almost  year 
round.  The  mother  spoke  only  halting 
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English,  but  her  children — already 
enrolled  in  a local  public  school — are 
learning  rapidly  and  serve  as  their 
mother’s  translators  when  needed. 

The  Sudanese  family’s  apartment 
was  large,  the  whole  first  floor  of  a two- 
story  house.  One  of  the  compensations 
amid  Buffalo’s  hard  economic  times  is 
the  low  cost  of  housing.  A five-room 
apartment  like  this  family’s  can  be  rent- 
ed for  as  little  as  $350  a month — a sum 
that  would  hardly  pay  for  a closet  in 
Manhattan.  The  apartment  was  decent- 
ly if  simply  furnished.  The  furniture,  I 
learned  the  next  day  after  Mass,  came 
from  a nonprofit  organization  that 
seeks  out  discarded  furniture  for  dona- 
tion to  new  arrivals  from  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

During  my  stay  I also  visited 
Catholic  Charities’  immigration  and 
refugee  resettlement  program.  A staff 
member  noted  that  those  they  assist 
come  not  just  from  Africa,  but  also  from 
countries  as  diverse  as  Uzbekistan. 


“After  9/1 1 our  numbers  dropped,”  she 
said,  “but  by  last  March  we  had  the 
largest  number  of  refugees  ever,  and  by 
the  end  of  2004  we  had  resettled  over 
400  of  them.”  When  refugees  reach 
Buffalo,  Catholic  Charities  quickly 
arranges  for  housing,  financial  assis- 
tance, Medicaid  (“on  the  day  they 
arrive”),  rent  coverage  and  food  vouch- 
ers. Then  come  classes  in  English  and, 
eventually,  entry-level  jobs  at  places  like 
McDonald’s.  Just  as  difficult  as  such 
major  challenges  as  learning  a new  lan- 
guage are  the  cultural  barriers.  Somali 
Bantus,  for  example,  have  very  different 
concepts  of  time  when  it  comes  to  8-to- 
4 jobs,  and  they  may  not  realize  the 
need  to  lock  their  doors.  Although 
some  remain  in  the  Buffalo  area,  others 
often  choose  to  move  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  where  they  may  have 
already-established  relatives. 

Those  sponsored  by  Catholic 
Charities  have  little  to  fear  in  terms  of 
deportation.  Even  before  leaving  the 
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refugee  camps  where  most  were  living, 
their  status  as  refugees  had  already  been 
approved  overseas  by  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees.  And  on  receiving  their 
green  cards,  they  can  hope  for  citizen- 
ship in  five  years.  One  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate refugees  I met  was  a woman  named 
Jesca.  Originally  from  Uganda,  she  had 
fled  to  Sudan  because  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  rebel  group  known  as  the 
Lord’s  Resistance  Army,  which  was  raid- 
ing refugee  camps  and  abducting  chil- 
dren for  recruitment  into  the  rebel 
forces.  She  remained  in  Sudan  from 
1979  to  1991.  Then,  when  conditions  in 
Sudan  became  dangerous  because  of  the 
war  there,  she  fled  back  to  Uganda, 
where  she  worked  with  Jesuit  Refugee 
Service  as  a volunteer  teacher.  In  the 
process  she  learned  English,  an  enor- 
mous advantage  for  her  when  she  arrived 
here  in  2000  with  her  children.  She  was 
soon  able  to  study  for  certification  as  a 
licensed  practical  nurse  and  now  has  a 
full-time  job  in  an  Episcopalian  nursing 
home.  Through  a government  housing 
subsidy  program,  moreover,  she  was  able 
to  purchase  the  comfortable  house 
where  she  received  us. 

Much  more  precarious,  however,  is 
the  position  of  asylum  seekers  who  arrive 
in  the  United  States  on  their  own,  in 
hope  of  being  approved  by  Buffalo’s 
immigration  court  judges  on  the 
grounds  that  they  have  fled  persecution 
because  of  their  race,  nationality,  reli- 
gion, political  opinion  or  social  group.  I 
met  a number  of  people  in  this  situation 
during  a visit  to  Vive,  an  interfaith  orga- 
nization that  assists  asylum  seekers. 
Since  its  founding  two  decades  ago,  Vive 
has  sheltered  people  from  90  countries 
in  a former  Catholic  elementary  school. 
The  day  I went  to  Vive  with  the  pastor  of 
St.  Ann’s,  we  were  treated  to  a simple 
lunch  prepared  by  the  residents  for 
themselves,  many  of  them  women  and 
children. 

Unfortunately,  the  prospects  for  the 
group  at  Vive  were  greatly  lessened  by  a 
dramatic  change  in  immigration  law. 
Called  the  Safe  Third  Country 
Agreement,  it  was  originally  signed  into 
law  both  in  Ottawa  and  Washington  in 
2002.  Until  the  agreement  went  into 
effect,  Canada  had  been  considered  more 
liberal  than  the  United  States  in  accepting 


asylum  seekers.  Not  surprisingly,  many  of 
them  rushed  to  Vive  during  the  last  weeks 
of  December  2004.  Since  the  law  went  into 
effect  that  month,  most  have  had  little  suc- 
cess. Fewer  than  10  percent  of  asylum 
requests  heard  by  Buffalo  immigration 
court  judges  were  approved  in  2004. 

A year  after  its  implementation,  the 
Canadian  Council  for  Refugees  issued  a 
report  on  the  negative  effects  of  the  Safe 
Third  Country  Agreement.  One  result  has 
been  an  increase  in  smuggling  and  unau- 
thorized border  crossings.  The  group’s 
2005  report  cites  Colombian  refugee 
claims  as  an  example  of  the  agreement’s 
damaging  impact  on  human  rights.  In 
2004,  the  report  notes,  “Colombia  was  the 
top  country  of  origin  of  claimants  in 
Canada.”  But  the  following  year, 
Colombian  claimants  dropped  to  less  than 
a third  of  their  2004  numbers.  “It  is  clear 
that  the  door  has  been  closed  on  a group 
of  claimants  who  need  Canada’s  protec- 
tion.” To  make  matters  worse,  the  report 
continues,  since  the  agreement  was  imple- 
mented, U.S.  law  has  been  changed  in  a 
manner  that  is  likely  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
acceptance  rate  still  further.” 


No  wonder  the  United  States  has 
been  called  Fortress  North  America.  In 
the  wake  of  the  terrorist  attacks  of  9/1 1, 
more  and  more  barriers  have  been  raised 
against  asylum  seekers  and  immigrants 
of  all  kinds,  whether  in  Buffalo  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  New  arrivals 
like  Jesca  and  those  sponsored  by 
Catholic  Charities  are  among  the  lucky 
ones.  A recent  World  Refugee  Survey, 
released  by  the  nonprofit  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees  and 
Immigrants,  estimates  that  over  1 1 mil- 
lion refugees  and  asylum  seekers  are 
trapped  in  some  of  the  poorest  and  most 
violence-stricken  parts  of  the  globe. 
Refugee  and  asylum  advocates  argue 
that  more  of  both  groups  should  be  wel- 
comed here,  in  the  richest  of  all  coun- 
tries. As  matters  stand  now,  asylum 
seekers  are  often  held  in  detention  in 
county  jails  with  little  access  to  legal 
counsel  and  among  prisoners  with  seri- 
ous criminal  charges.  Many  are  eventu- 
ally deported  back  to  the  very  regions 
from  which  they  had  fled.  After  my  visit 
to  Buffalo,  I have  come  to  share  the 
advocates’  view  more  than  ever.  0 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Battlegrounds 


groaning,  hurt  people  whom  the  aides 
roll  in.  A low,  makeshift  altar  conceals 
the  fact  the  priest  has  lost  a leg  in  this 
latest  battle. 

My  brother  and  I wheel  our  mother 
front  and  center  and  introduce  her  to 


the  celebrant.  Our  moth- 
er holds  a cheap,  pink, 
plastic  rosary  she  got 
from  the  basket  on  the 
way  in.  From  a side 
bunker  someone  shouts, 
“Nobody  died  this 
week!” 

As  we  wait  for  the 
liturgy  to  start,  a short, 
capable  woman  walks  in 
hugging  a rather  large 
wooden  box  as  if  it  were 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
she  is  gripping,  or  the 
kitchen  breadbox  she  has 
brought  from  home. 
Inside  the  box  the  conse- 
crated hosts  slide  from 
side  to  side,  until  the 
woman  plunks  the  box 
down  on  a stand  behind 
the  celebrant.  She 
promptly  lights  a candle 
to  signal  the  divine 
arrival.  I look  over  at  our 
mother,  who  is  napping 
under  my  brother’s  base- 
ball cap. 

After  Mass,  my 
brother  kisses  our  moth- 
er goodbye,  and  I wheel 
her  out  into  the  unusual- 
ly warm  and  sunny  fall 
air.  I steer  our  mother 
slowly  through  the 
changing  trees  and  down 
to  a small  gazebo.  Across 
town  there  is  a sign  out- 
side her  house  announc- 
ing an  estate  sale.  My  sis- 
ter is  emptying  our 
mother’s  house,  selling  her  furniture  off 
to  strangers,  one  by  one  the  small 
remembrances.  And  soon  the  house 
itself  and  all  the  rooms  we  grew  up  in 
will  be  gone.  My  sister  has  chosen  the 
painful,  necessary  part;  I,  the  better. 


IRAQ  RECEIVES  all 
the  headlines  these 
days.  But  the  truth 
is  there  is  a war 
being  waged  in  the  home- 
land, a battleground  in 
nursing  homes  across  the 
country.  In  the  past  five 
months  my  mother  has 
been  in  three  of  them  as 
her  health  and  self- 
reliance  deteriorate.  The 
latest  is  a 13 -floor  mono- 
lith where  those  who  can 
still  stagger  make  their 
slow,  confused  way  in  hel- 
mets. Others  lie  stretched 
out  on  movable  cots,  their 
mouths  gaping  caverns. 

Some  thief  came  in  the 
night  and  stole  their 
brains,  their  lungs,  their 
legs,  their  spirits.  Now 
they  sit  parked  in  front  of 
elevators  they  cannot 
board,  before  televisions 
they  can  neither  see  nor 
hear.  These  are  the  for- 
gotten. Not  many  come 
to  visit. 

The  chaplain  to  these 
casualties  served  in 
Vietnam  and  knows  bat- 
tlegrounds well.  He 
jokes,  “It’s  just  like  Nam 
here,  except  for  the 
swearing.”  The  chaplain 
returned  home  with 
limbs  intact  and  went  on 
to  serve  in  parishes.  Now 
he  himself  is  confined  to 
a wheelchair.  He  offers 
the  liturgy  in  a room  full  of  nodding, 


joan  sauro.  c.s.J.,  is  the  author  of  the  chil 
dren’s  book  Does  God  Ever  Sleep?  (Skylight 
Paths,  2005),  which  is  dedicated  to  her 
mother,  Helen. 
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I park  the  wheelchair  and  sit  close 
on  a bench.  I try  to  memorize  my  moth- 
er’s gestures,  the  lift  of  her  head,  proud, 
regal,  as  even  now  in  the  wheelchair  she 
looks  down  on  me  with  eyes  that  reveal 
nothing  of  what  is  on  her  mind.  Her  lips 
stay  closed.  In  her  lap  her  hands  have 
hardened,  the  left  over  the  terribly 
bruised  right,  immovable,  rigid,  as  if 
she’s  practicing  for  the  last  laying  out. 
There  is  no  relaxing  them,  so  I resort  to 
lotion,  putting  a dab  on  the  back  of  her 
hand,  until  some  inner  mechanism  tells 
her  the  proper  place  for  lotion  is  palms. 
She  opens  her  hands  and  I pour  the 
balm,  which  she  rubs  front  and  back 
with  such  familiar  movements,  and  I see 
that  my  own  hands  open  and  fold  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  I have  inherited 
her  bone  structure,  her  steady  gaze,  her 
secret  heart. 

In  the  eyes  of  us  both,  the  “rage 
against  the  dying  of  the  light”  has  left, 
gone  in  the  same  direction  as  the  house. 
In  my  heart  I pray  that  when  the  time 
comes,  she  will  “go  gentle  into  that 
good  night.” 

Many  have  observed  the  similarities 
between  our  first  age  and  our  last:  the 
pureed  food  spooned  into  our  mouths, 
the  bibs  and  diapers,  the  strollers 
become  wheelchairs,  the  utter  depen- 
dence on  someone  else’s  care.  But  the 
comparisons  are  superficial,  because 
between  the  two  ages  there  is  a rich  his- 
tory written  on  each  day’s  slowly 
turned  page,  “one  wild  and  precious 
life.” 

At  the  gazebo  table  I open  a thick 
photo  album  for  my  mother,  one  of  20 
such  albums  she  has  accumulated.  We 
look  at  the  house  where  she  was  born 
soon  after  Christmas.  We  marvel  how 
her  mother  wrapped  her  in  a blanket 
and  placed  her  on  a chair  in  front  of  a 
warm  stove.  My  mother’s  face  softens  as 
her  lively  10-year-old  self  appears  with 
a brother  and  sister.  Slowly  we  turn  to 
the  young  woman  under  a startling  hat, 
the  new  bride,  the  slim,  flamboyant 
mother  with  a child  perched  on  her  hip. 
In  between  pictures,  I look  into  her  eyes 
and  tell  her  I love  you,  Mom.  You're  the 
dearest  mother  ever. 

Then  I turn  the  page.  Silently,  there 
in  the  season  of  change,  I keep  saying 
the  same  prayer,  over  and  over.  Into  your 
hands,  0 Lord,  I commend  my  mother.  0 
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My  pager  went  off  at  5 p.m., 
just  after  my  husband  and  I 
had  come  home  from 
work.  I called  the  long- 
term care  facility  where  I was  the  direc- 
tor of  nurses.  The  receptionist  told  me 

theresa  furlow,  a geriatric  nurse  for  the 
past  17  years,  is  the  executive  director  of  a 
long-term  care  facility  for  people  with 
Alzheimer’s.  She  lives  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
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to  call  immediately  the  emergency 
room  of  one  of  our  local  hospitals. 
When  I asked  for  the  nurse  who  had  left 
the  message,  the  secretary  said,  “Are 
you  the  daughter  of  Florence  Fidler?”  I 
said  I was.  She  said,  with  urgency  in  her 
voice,  “You  need  to  come  to  the  hospi- 
tal right  now.”  I asked  if  my  mother  was 
all  right.  “No,”  came  the  answer.  I 
turned  around  to  my  husband  and  said, 
“Oh,  Ted,  my  mother  is  dead.” 


My  parents,  who  were  in  their  early 
80’s,  had  moved  to  a senior  community 
one-half  mile  from  my  home  the  previ- 
ous year.  For  the  past  few  years,  they 
had  been  requiring  more  of  my  assis- 
tance. Although  they  still  lived  indepen- 
dently, there  were  some  things  they 
simply  were  not  able  to  do  themselves. 
My  mom  was  in  good  physical  shape 
but  was  becoming  a little  forgetful.  My 
dad,  very  sharp  mentally,  was  less  able 
to  function  physically.  But  together 
they  filled  in  each  other’s  gaps  and  were 
doing  reasonably  well.  My  mom  still 
drove  in  the  neighborhood — short  trips 
to  the  grocery  store,  the  pharmacy  and 
the  like.  This  was  usually  their  outing 
for  the  day. 

I took  them  to  their  doctors’ 
appointments,  not  only  because  we  all 
enjoyed  those  outings  but  because  I 
wanted  more  information  than  they 
would  remember  to  ask  for.  I also  took 
my  mother  shopping  to  the  mall, 
because  it  was  a little  farther  than  we 
thought  she  should  be  driving.  Then, 
on  Nov.  20,  for  whatever  reason,  they 
decided  to  drive  to  the  mall  nearer  their 
previous  home  in  another  city.  On  the 
way  home,  my  mom  made  a left-hand 
turn  into  traffic,  and  they  were  broad- 
sided by  a van.  She  was  killed  outright. 
My  dad  ended  up  in  the  intensive  care 
unit  with  serious  injuries. 

After  arriving  at  the  hospital  and  talk- 
ing to  the  staff  and  my  dad,  I had  to  make 
the  hardest  phone  call  of  my  life.  I had  to 
notify  my  brother,  Paul,  of  our  mother’s 
death.  Paul  is  an  entertainer  in  Las  Vegas, 
and  ordinarily  would  have  left  for  work 
before  the  time  I called.  I expected  to 
leave  a message  for  him  to  call  me.  But  as 
luck  would  have  it,  he  answered  the 
phone.  Although  I was  not  completely 
ready  to  say  the  words,  I told  him  that  our 
mother  was  dead.  He  was  quiet  on  the  < 
other  end.  I reported  what  I knew  about  g 
the  accident,  and  we  cried  together  over  ° 
the  telephone.  Then  he  said,  “I  have  to  | 
work  tonight.  I don’t  have  anyone  I can  5 
call  in  at  this  late  hour  to  cover  for  me.  I > 
will  call  you  in  the  morning  to  discuss  2 
what  we  need  to  do  next.” 
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He  called  the  following  morning.  I 
gave  him  an  update  on  Dad,  who  was 
holding  his  own.  I asked  how  he  had 
done  the  night  before.  (When  people 
say  “the  show  must  go  on,”  they’re  cer- 
tainly talking  about  my  brother.)  He 
told  me  it  had  been  really  hard  but  that 
he  made  it  through  the  evening.  The 
preparations  he  had  to  do  for  the  act 
helped  distract  him. 

Then  my  brother  recounted  a most 
extraordinary  story.  He  is  the  “bad  guy” 
in  the  Medieval  Times  show  at  one  of 
the  major  hotels.  The  audience  becomes 
very  involved  in  the  story  line  of  good 
versus  evil  and  in  the  show’s  jousting 
tournament.  My  brother’s  costume, 
make-up  and  attitude  are  meant  to  elicit 
jeers  and  taunts,  while  the  audience 
cheers  for  the  good  guys  to  prevail  over 
him  and  his  malevolent  ways.  At  the  end 
of  the  show,  each  of  the  knights  comes 
forward  for  his  bow  and  to  be  recog- 
nized for  his  courage  and  prowess. 
People  cheer,  and  pretty  girls  blow  kiss- 
es. But  when  my  brother  comes  forward, 
he  is  met  with  hissing  and  heckling.  On 
the  night  before,  though,  something 
amazing  happened. 

As  he  was  circling  the  arena  and 
people  were  mocking  and  booing  him, 
suddenly  a woman  stood,  looked  at  him, 
smiled,  applauded  and  threw  a red  rose 
directly  into  his  hand.  He  looked  at  her 
and  saw  our  mother — not  as  she  had 
looked  at  age  82  but  as  the  lovely  young 
woman  he  remembered  from  his  child- 
hood. He  was  awestruck.  Never,  not  one 
time  in  the  five  years  he  had  been  doing 
this  show — and  not  once  since — had 
anyone  ever  given  him  a standing  ova- 
tion, let  alone  a rose.  And  as  he  told  me 
about  this  on  that  morning  after  her 
death,  the  hair  on  my  neck  stood  up. 
Paul  said,  “I  know  that  was  Mom,  smil- 
ing at  me  one  more  time  and  giving  me 
a sign  that  everything  was  all  right.” 

The  next  morning,  my  father’s  con- 
dition deteriorated  and  he  died,  too.  The 
day  after  Thanksgiving  of  that  year,  we 
buried  our  parents  in  the  same  grave. 
After  living  together  for  58  years,  they 
were  given  the  gift  of  dying  together  as 
well.  During  the  eulogy  he  gave  at  the 
funeral,  my  brother  told  the  story  of  the 
woman  with  the  rose.  Many  people  at  the 
funeral  told  us  how  touched  they  were  by 
the  story  and  by  my  brother’s  faith. 
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Months  passed,  and  as  we  were 
going  through  the  healing  process,  I 
realized  I was  envious  of  Paul’s  rose.  I 
had  been  the  one  more  closely  tied  to 
Mom  and  Dad  at  the  end.  I wanted  a 
sign  that  everything  was  O.K.  But  then  I 
thought  that  might  be  the  reason  Paul 
needed  it.  I had  the  privilege  of  being 
with  our  parents  almost  every  day  of 
their  last  year,  while  he  lived  out  of  town 
and  was  not  able  to  be  with  them  very 
often.  So  maybe  our  mother  felt  the 
need  to  let  him  know  once  again  how 
much  she  loved  him. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
a young  couple  from  our  church 
approached  my  husband  and  me. 
Carolyn  said  that  they  had  seen  us  at 
church  for  a long  time.  Her  husband, 
Eric,  was  a candidate  in  the  adult  initia- 
tion program  and  needed  a sponsor.  He 
wondered  if  my  husband  would  be  will- 
ing. After  talking  to  them  a few  times, 
Ted  agreed.  So  over  the  next  seven 
months,  as  he  journeyed  with  Eric  in  his 
faith-finding,  we  came  to  know  this 
lovely  young  couple  and  their  three 
daughters.  We  celebrated  with  them 
during  Eric’s  reception  into  the  church. 
It  was  a most  joyous  occasion. 

About  three  months  after  Eric’s  con- 
firmation and  first  Communion  as  a 
Catholic,  Eric  and  Carolyn  saw  us  at 
church.  They  asked  if  they  could  come 
over  to  our  home  that  night.  We  told 


them  we  would  enjoy  having  them  visit. 
When  they  arrived,  my  husband  walked 
with  Eric  into  the  living  room.  Eric  had 
a thank-you  gift  for  Ted,  and  the  two  of 
them  stood  talking.  Then  Carolyn 
approached  me  with  a beautiful  white 
rose  in  her  hand  and  said,  “This  is  for 
you.”  I thanked  her.  Then  she  said,  “It  is 
not  from  me — it  is  from  your  mother.”  I 
stared  at  her  for  what  seemed  an  eterni- 
ty, trying  to  wrap  my  brain  around  what 
I just  heard.  Thinking  I had  misunder- 
stood, I said,  “Your  mother  sent  this 
flower  for  me?”  “No,”  she  corrected, 
“This  flower  is  from  your  mother.” 

My  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I just 
stared  at  her,  trying  to  understand  what 
she  was  saying.  Then  she  explained.  “I 
see  things  sometimes.  Things  that  oth- 
ers don’t  see.  And  last  week  at  church,  I 
saw  a woman  walk  over  to  you  and  hand 
you  flowers.  I don’t  know  why,  but  I 
knew  right  away  that  I was  supposed  to 
bring  you  this  rose — and  I knew  it  was 
from  your  mother.”  I started  to  cry.  Ted 
turned  to  me,  startled,  and  said, 
“What?” 

After  I regained  sufficient  compo- 
sure to  tell  him  what  Carolyn  had  just 
said,  he  looked  at  me  for  the  longest 
time  and  then  shrugged.  I don’t  think 
he  was  surprised.  I realized  then  that  my 
mother  had  indeed  found  a way  to  give 
me  my  answer.  I have  my  rose. 
Everything  is  going  to  be  O.K.  EJ 
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The  Tower 


THOUGH  SHE  first  introduced  me  to  interconti- 
nental travel,  Auntie  Lee  does  not  venture  very  far 
anymore.  Mostly  she  is  pushed  in  her  wheelchair 
from  bed  to  dining  room,  from  recreation — movies, 
sing-alongs,  the  Rosary — to  her  usual  post  across  from  the 
nursing  station  at  Abbott  Terrace,  a long-term  care  facility  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.  She  is  an  Alzheimer’s  patient  who  has  lived 
at  the  facility  for  almost  five  years. 

Beloved  by  the  staff  for  her  gendeness,  she  retains  enough 
affect  to  smile  and  coo  over  babies,  make  sounds  of  concern 
when  she  sees  or  hears  another  patient  in  pain  and  reach  out  to 
passersby,  especially  if  they  are  dressed  in  bright  colors  or  pat- 
terns. She  was  a buyer  of  “better  women’s  sportswear”  by  pro- 
fession, and  her  affinity  and  penchant  for  style  still  peek 
through  her  crumbling  exterior  and  increasingly  veiled  mind. 

Recently,  after  returning  from  a visit  to  Italy,  I rushed  to 
see  her  again,  hoping  she  would  be  at  least  no  more  distant 
from  me  than  when  I had  said  goodbye  in  June.  As  always,  she 
beamed  in  greeting.  Relieved,  I talked  as  we  always  had  when 
she  was  what  people  call  “herself.” 

“Auntie  Lee,”  I began,  “I  got  to  Torcello  again.  Wayne 
and  I stayed  two  nights,  then  I went  back  alone  for  the  entire 
day  before  we  flew  home.  I found  out  what  I need  to  write  my 
story.” 

She  smiled  and  nodded,  fingered  the  amber  beads  (hers)  I 
wore,  compared  our  shoes  and  relished  each  spoonful  of  the 
chocolate  pudding  I fed  her  while  I rambled  on. 

Thinking  back  on  that  conversation  (monologue?),  I real- 
ize that  Torcello  was  not  really  our  topic.  Rather,  I was  shar- 
ing my  journey  with  her,  as  she  had  always  shared  her  many 
journeys  with  me. 

Since  that  visit,  however,  Auntie  Lee  and  Torcello  have 
occupied  my  thoughts  as  if  they  were  naturally  connected. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  to  Torcello.  One  of  the  many  islands  of 
the  Venetian  lagoon  and  Venice’s  first  settlement,  it  can  be 
reached  only  by  private  boat,  water  taxi  (a  costly  100  euros 
from  the  train  station  or  San  Marco),  or  for  a pittance  by 
ferry/vaporetto  (the  Venice  public  waterbus  system).  The 
ferry/vaporetto  combination  is  the  most  commonly  used,  and 
riders  must  board  the  larger  boat  at  Venezia  Pieta,  near  San 
Marco,  then  travel  for  one  hour  and  15  minutes,  stopping  at 
I reporti  and  Punta  Sabbioni  before  disembarking  at  Burano, 
the  island  noted  for  lace-making,  where  they  finally  pick  up  the 
smaller  “T,”  the  every-half-hour  local  to  Torcello  itself.  All 
• ild,  the  trip  takes  close  to  two  hours.  Yet,  morning  and  after- 
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noon  each  summer  day,  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple disembark  onto  the  small  pontoon  to 
visit  the  island  that  is  part  nature  preserve, 
part  museum,  romantic  escape,  dining 
experience,  religious  site  and  home  to  but 
12  permanent  residents. 

Why  do  tourists  go  there?  Many  want 
to  see  the  ruins  of  the  first  Venetian  set- 
tlement, the  Church  of  Santa  Fosca,  the 
campanile,  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria 
Assunta,  with  its  beautiful  mosaics,  the 
remnants  of  the  baptistery.  Others  come 
to  lunch  at  the  famed  but  inconspicuous 
Locanda  Cipriani  (where  Hemingway 
once  stayed).  Some  want  to  marry  under  a 
glittering  dome,  still  more  to  escape  the 
busde  and  crowds  of  Venice  itself. 

Three  years  ago,  I visited  for  the  first 
time  and  was  captivated  by  the  island, 
whose  name,  residents  say,  evolved  from 
torn  e cielo,  “tower  and  sky.”  A temporary 
vaporetto  strike  held  me  captive  for  a few 
hours  then,  and  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
experience  Torcello  as  if  tourists  did  not 
exist.  During  this  trip,  my  husband  and  I 
spent  48  uninterrupted  hours  there,  and  I 
remain  transfixed  by  the  island’s  spell. 

Auntie  Lee  listened  as  I wondered 
aloud  why  Torcello  had  been  of  interest  to 
the  Romans  in  the  first  place  during  the 
first  and  second  centuries;  why,  after  a 
freak  tide  is  said  to  have  wiped  out  all  fife 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
Isaac,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  began  construc- 
tion of  a cathedral  there  in  639.  Why, 
when  silt  accumulations  from  rivers  on  the 
mainland  filled  the  shallow  waters,  ruining 
trade  opportunities  and  providing  a breed- 
ing ground  for  malarial  mosquitoes,  a few 
hardy  souls  remained. 

Auntie  Lee  responded  in  a jumble  of 
sounds,  few  of  them  discernible  words. 
But  her  tone  was  articulate.  It  acknowl- 
edged our  joyful  engagement  with  each 
other.  And  that’s  how  it  is  with  Torcello, 
too. 

On  the  one  hand,  each  time  I visit  the 
island,  changes  present  themselves.  This 
summer,  bricklayers  are  reconstructing 
the  dock.  The  path  from  the  pontoon  has 
been  redirected.  A red  and  white  sign 
warning  visitors  not  to  climb  on  II  Ponte 
del  Diavolo  interrupts  the  graceful  arch  of 
the  bridge.  One  of  the  permanent  resi- 
dents has  opened  a gift  shop  in  her  pink 
stucco  house;  hand-printed  cardboard 
arrows  herald  its  presence  now  and  again 
along  the  path. 


On  the  other  hand,  much  continues  as 
before.  The  locanda  still  lets  only  six  rooms 
and  proudly  advertises  the  absence  of  tele- 
vision. Every  morning  just  after  nine,  one 
weathered  island  woman  raises  two  white 
sheets  on  poles,  as  she  has  for  years,  and 
arranges  under  them  colorful  trinkets  and 
linens  to  sell.  By  the  shade  trees  nearest 
Santa  Fosca,  another,  younger,  woman 
places  the  day’s  stock  of  bottled  water  and 
soft  drinks  into  a cooler,  organizes  gelato 
by  flavor  for  children  who  later  will  wait 
impatiently  in  the  unrelenting  sun  while 
their  parents  take  turns  going  inside  the 
church  to  admire  “The  Last  Judgment” 
and  the  rendering  of  St.  Eliodoro,  patron 
saint  of  Torcello.  As  it  does  every  morn- 
ing, the  small  museum  door  creaks  open. 
The  first  arrivals  seat  themselves  one  by 
one  on  the  outdoor  stone  throne  said  to 
have  been  Attila’s.  They  speak  German, 
Japanese,  French,  Italian,  English, 
Russian,  Hindi.  Many  will  climb  the  cam- 
panile and  survey  the  lagoon  as  did  sailors 
and  prelates  before  them. 

Likewise,  there  are  noticeable  differ- 
ences each  time  I visit  Aunt  Lee.  She  no 
longer  wields  her  own  utensils,  and  can 
not  abide  glasses  on  her  face.  She  does  not 
respond  to  “martini”  or  “mushrooms,” 
two  of  her  former  favorite  treats.  She  asks 
after  but  does  not  recognize  her  devoted 
brother,  my  dad. 

But  she  still  hums,  responds  eagerly  to 
each  and  every  person  who  interacts  with 
her,  calls  for  her  long-dead  mother  and 
waits.  Most  of  all,  she  waits. 

Two  days  on  Torcello,  I think  of  her 
each  morning  before  the  first  boat  arrives 
and  each  evening  after  the  last  boat  leaves. 
Outside  our  fhmg-open  sitting  room 
doors,  the  campanile  rises  from  the  marsh. 
At  seven  in  the  morning,  its  bells  clang 
boisterously  and  long,  echoing  across  the 
lagoon.  Swallows  dart  around  it,  catching 
flying  insects.  Come  midday,  when  most 
here  seek  shade  and  a bed,  cicadas  saw  the 
heat  incessandy.  With  dusk  come  the  echo 
of  voices  and  the  lapping  of  water.  The  sky 
turns  pink,  then  unfolds  slowly  into  pur- 
ple. Eventually  it  is  gray.  Then  gendy, 
swiftly,  night  falls  like  a blanket  over  this 
island.  Silver  waves  illuminate  the  black.  I 
blink  in  wonder. 

I tell  Auntie  Lee.  We  are  holding 
hands  and  she  is  falling  asleep.  She  is  to 
me  as  evocative  as  Torcello.  Her  illness 
moves  in  ripples  not  unlike  the  lagoon — 


causing  shifting,  subjecting  her  to  some- 
times subtle,  sometimes  drastic,  changes.  I 
remember  when  she,  too,  loomed  as  tall 
with  intention  as  the  island’s  campanile. 
Then  she  could  express  her  faith  in  many 
ways.  Now  she  utters  only  “God,”  one  of 
her  few  remaining  words. 

I think  of  this  when  I climb  the  cam- 
panile and  survey  the  lagoon  from  above 
the  trees.  I look  to  the  populated  places — 
Venice  far  in  the  distance,  Burano  nearby, 
then  out  into  the  water  beyond  the  hori- 
zon toward  the  unknown.  Aunt  Lee  is 
oceans  away,  but  with  me  still.  As  far  and 
as  close  as  those  who  labored  here  to  tell 
the  story  of  their  faith. 

I visit  her  the  way  I visit  Torcello,  as 
frequently  as  possible,  adjusting  myself  to 
the  rhythms  of  both,  not  only  for  the  plea- 
sure they  offer,  but  also  for  the  challenge. 
Each  nudges  me  toward  palpable  belief. 
Those  who  built  the  campanile  expressed 
in  stone  their  yearning  for  heaven.  Their 
tower  stands  yet.  Every  chance  I get,  I 
climb  the  imperfect,  lovely  rock  path  they 
laid.  From  her  solitary  chair  in 
Connecticut,  Auntie  Lee  says,  “God.”  A 
spare  eloquence.  Her  blessed  welcome 
home. 
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Cash  Grant, 
Anyone? 

in  Our  Hands 

A Plan  to  Replace  the  Welfare 
State 

By  Charles  Murray 

AEI  Press.  2 3 Op  $20 
ISBN  0844742236 

Did  the  founding  fathers  have  in  mind 
today’s  roughly  $500  billion-a-year  feder- 
al social  programs  when  they  penned  the 
constitutional  pledge  to  “promote  the 
general  Welfare”?  What  is  the  general 
welfare,  anyway,  and  who  should  be  its 
caretaker? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
Charles  Murray  raises  as  he  removes  the 
veil  that  has  hidden  the  vision  behind  con- 
servative policymaking  ever  since  a 
Californian  B-movie  actor  was  ushered 
into  the  White  House  25  years  ago.  That 
the  result  is  breathtaking  should  be  no  sur- 
prise. This  American  Enterprise  Institute 
political  scientist  has  a history  as  a rhetor- 
ical bomb-thrower. 

In  his  book  Losing  Ground  (1984),  he 
argued  that  the  social  programs  of  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  Great  Society  not  only  failed  to 
help  the  poor,  but  made  things  worse. 


Murray’s  words  became  the  mantra  of 
Reaganites,  of  the  second  wave  “revolu- 
tionaries” led  by  Newton  Leroy  Gingrich 
in  the  congressional  election  sweep  of 
1994  and  the  defining  historical  view  of 
the  drafters  of  the  law  that  ended  public 
assistance  entitlements  for  the  poor  in 
1996. 

Murray  was  derailed,  however,  by 
another  effort  in  1994,  The  Bell  Curve : 
Intelligence  and  Class  Structure  in 
American  Life.  Along  with  his  co-author, 
Richard  Herrnstein,  now  deceased, 
Murray  argued  that  individuals  succeed  or 
fail  socioeconomically  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  intelligence  quotient.  In  brief,  the 
poor  are  stupid.  Murray  and  Herrnstein 
were  laughed  out  of  the  nation’s  intelli- 
gentsia for  their  Chapters  13  and  14,  in 
which  they  discussed  the  role  I.Q.  plays  in 
racial  and  ethnic  inequality.  Their  view,  in 
sum:  the  poor  are  stupid  because  they’re 
black  or...  (add  your  favorite  disadvan- 
taged ethnic  minority  here). 

Until  March  of  this  year,  I thought  I 
had  heard  the  last  of  Charles  Murray. 
Then  came  news  of  the  unveiling  of  his 
new  book,  In  Our  Hands,  to  his 
Washington  wonk  faithful. 

Murray’s  plan — he  calls  it  “the  Plan,” 
with  a quasi-theological  capital  P — is 
deceptively  simple:  abolish  all  government 
income  transfer  programs  and  replace 
them  with  a grant  of  $10,000  each  year  for 


fife  to  every  American  above  the  age  of  2 1 . 

You  wondered  what  the  tax  cutting 
was  about?  It  was  to  bankrupt  the  govern- 
ment so  Republicans  could  slash  every- 
thing and  leave  standing  only  the  military, 
law  enforcement  and  the  courts.  That’s 
the  libertarian  heaven  to  which  Murray 
has  openly  aspired  in  the  pages  of  The 
Wall  $treet  Journal. 

But  surely,  you  ask,  “income  transfer 
programs”  can’t  include  everything,  can 
they?  Yes,  and  don’t  forget  the  kitchen 
sink.  Murray  would  abolish  Social 
$ecurity,  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Then 
he  would  eliminate  welfare,  food  stamps, 
housing  subsidies  and  public  housing, 
homeless  shelters,  and  educational  and  job 
training  aid.  And  so  on. 

To  be  balanced,  Murray  would  also 
abolish  farm  subsidies  and  a whole  host  of 
programs  he  calls  corporate  welfare.  If  you 
thought  Ralph  Nader’s  phrase  belonged 
only  in  left-wing  agitprop,  welcome  to  the 
world  of  former  Reagan  budget  director 
David  $tockman,  who  used  it  while  trying 
eamesdy  in  the  1980’s  to  wean  businesses 
from  export  subsidies  paid  for  by  taxpayers 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  $tates. 

I would  quibble,  however,  with 
Murray’s  math.  He  says  that  social  welfare 
programs  cost  about  $522  billion  a year  in 
outlays,  which  is  about  right  given  certain 
assumptions.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
grams prized  by  the  business  bankrollers 
of  the  nonprofit  research  group  for  which 
he  works,  Murray  falls  considerably  shy  of 
a full  accounting.  By  his  numbers,  corpo- 
rate welfare  totals  only  $63  billion  a year, 
yet  the  Corporate  Welfare  Project  argues 
for  at  least  $150  billion.  Murray  also 
would  abolish  the  earned  income  tax  cred- 
it, essentially  a reverse  tax  for  people  with 
extremely  low  incomes,  but  he  does  not 
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spend  much  effort  at  all  abolishing  the 
multiple  tax  credits  available  to  corpora- 
tions and  the  very  wealthy. 

Yet  Murray’s  plan  is  not  merely  a mat- 
ter of  dollars  and  cents.  The  author  does 
not  claim  only  that  his  plan  would  elimi- 
nate involuntary  poverty,  provide  “basic” 
health  care  and  provide  an  adequate 
retirement  for  everyone — read  the  book 
to  find  out  how.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  he 
claims  to  want  more. 

In  terms  that  emit  a deceptive  whiff  of 
the  1931  papal  encyclical  Quadragesima 
Anno , Murray  proposes  that  the  real  evil  at 
which  he  is  striking  is  “the  bureaucracy 
downtown,”  which  he  says  has  taken  over 
the  functions  of  family  and  local  commu- 
nity. His  once  and  future  peaceable  king- 
dom relies  on  these  voluntary  social  insti- 
tutions to  handle  all  social  ills:  in  brief, 
subsidiarity.  Yet  Murray  ignores  the  bal- 
ancing concept  of  solidarity  explained  in 
Centesimus  Annus  (1991). 

For  where  are  the  resources  to  deal 
with  the  disabled  child,  the  senile  elderly? 
And  what  about  the  myriad  people  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  invest  an 
annual  $10,000  in  the  stock-market-sawy 
way  Murray  suggests  will  lift  everyone  out 
of  poverty,  poor  health  care  and  penniless 
retirement? 

In  Our  Hands  is  nonetheless  a fascinat- 
ing, thoughtful  travelogue  through  the 
ideological  planet  inhabited  by  today’s 
Republican  policymakers  and  for  that  rea- 
son well  worth  reading  by  any  citizen  who 
wishes  to  be  fully  informed. 

Cecilio  Morales 

Mission 

Overshadowed 

My  Year  in  Iraq 

The  Struggle  to  Build  a Future  of 
Hope 

By  Ambassador  L.  Paul  Bremer  III  with 
Malcolm  McConnell 

Simon  ir  Schuster.  417p  $27 
ISBN  0743273893 

Baghdad  is  burning  when  Paul  Bremer 
arrives  in  May  2003.  It  is  still  burning 
when  he  leaves  14  months  later.  The  fires 
of  looters  have  been  replaced  by  attacks 
from  an  insurgency  that  intensified  dur- 
ing his  tour  of  duty  as  head  of  the 


Coalition  Provisional  Authority.  Things 
get  so  hot  in  the  land  Bremer  hoped  to 
democratize  that  he  has  to  transfer 
sovereignty  to  the  Iraqi  interim  govern- 
ment two  days  ahead  of  schedule  and 
scurry  out  of  the  country.  After  he  allows 
the  press  to  photograph  him  boarding  a 
C-130  transport,  Bremer,  the  top  U.S. 
diplomat  in  Iraq,  sneaks  out  the  plane’s 
cargo  door  and  sprints  across  the  tarmac 
to  a Chinook  helicopter  for  transport  to  a 
government  jet,  which  then  whisks  him 
off  to  Jordan. 

For  some  of  us,  such  an  exodus  might 
prompt  a crisis  of  faith  or  at  least  a few 
questions  about  the  rightness  of  U.S. 
strategy  in  Iraq.  Questions,  let  alone 
remorse,  are  notably  lacking  in  Bremer’s 
gung-ho  memoir  chronicling  his  efforts  at 
democracy-making  in  a country  the 
United  States  had  just  invaded. 

Ambassador  L.  Paul  Bremer,  62,  is 
working  in  the  private  sector  when  I. 
Lewis  Libby  and  Paul  Wolfowitz,  then 
members  of  the  Bush  administration,  ask 
him  to  become  the  presidential  envoy  to 
Iraq.  Bremer  is  eager  for  the  assignment. 
The  job  of  running  the  occupation  of  Iraq 
would  draw  upon  his  skills  as  a seasoned 
diplomat  and  a veteran  of  the  global  war 
on  terrorism.  During  his  23  years  at  the 
State  Department,  he  served  as 
Ambassador  at  Large  for  Counter 
Terrorism  and  more  recently  chaired  the 
bipartisan  National  Commission  on 
Terrorism.  Ever  since  the  terrorist  attacks 
of  Sept.  11,  2001,  he  had  wanted  to  use 
his  expertise  to  help  the  United  States  in 
“some  way,  any  way''  In  less  than  10  days, 
he' rustles  up  a team  of  young  military 
advisers  and  experienced  diplomats  to 
help  him  with  the  biggest  reconstruction 
effort  since  the  U.S.  occupation  of  Japan 
and  Germany  in  1945. 

Iraq  is  not  at  all  like  postwar  Japan 
and  Germany,  Bremer  quickly  learns. 
“We’ve  defeated  a hated  regime,  not  a 
country,”  he  tells  his  adviser  Hume 
Horan.  Thirty  years  of  Saddam  Hussein’s 
“cock-eyed  socialism”  and  his  repressive 
Baathist  regime  have  left  a nonfunction- 
ing economy  and  a distrustful  populace 
with  little  experience  in  self-rule. 

Undaunted  by  the  enormity  of  his 
assignment,  Bremer  tackles  his  new  mis- 
sion with  energy  and  decisiveness.  The 
coalition  has  a staff  of  several  thousand 
employees,  and  he  is  a manager  who 


believes  in  “the  unity  of  command.” 
Swigging  cups  of  espresso,  he  works  1 8- 
to  20-hour  days  and  makes  big  decisions 
at  dizzying  speed.  Within  his  first  two 
months  on  the  job,  he  requests  more 
U.S.  troops  to  quell  the  looting  in  the 
streets,  signs  the  now  famous  “De- 
Baathification  of  Iraqi  Society”  order, 
disbands  the  Iraqi  military,  withdraws 
the  country’s  old  currency  and  issues  a 
new  one. 

The  coalition  has  an  ambitious  plan 
for  revamping  the  Iraqi  state  before 
transferring  sovereignty.  Bremer’s  time- 
line for  that  transfer  stresses  later  rather 
than  sooner.  He  and  his  governance  offi- 
cials exhaust  themselves  identifying 
capable  Sunni,  Shiite  and  Kurdish  lead- 
ers. After  much  scoping  and  vetting,  they 
cobble  together  the  Iraqi  Governing 
Council,  whose  members  eventually 
write  and  sign  an  interim  constitution  in 
March  2004.  The  document,  which  sets 
a schedule  for  the  drafting  of  a perma- 
nent constitution  and  elections,  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  for  Bremer. 

Multiple  military  crises,  however, 
immediately  overshadow  this  political 
accomplishment.  In  the  spring  of  2004, 
the  occupation  is  cracking  at  the  seams. 
The  Abu  Ghraib  scandal  erupts.  The 
militias  of  the  Shiite  cleric  Muqtada  A1 
Sadr  attack  several  C.P.A.  offices.  Sunni 
political  leaders  threaten  to  resign  from 
the  G.C.  over  the  U.S.  assault  on  the 
Sunni-dominated  city  of  Fallujah.  In  the 
book’s  final  chapter,  Bremer,  with  the 
aid  of  United  Nations  special  envoy 
Lakhdar  Brahimi,  scrambles  to  assemble 
an  Iraqi  caretaker  administration  that 
can  govern  the  country  until  elections. 

My  Year  in  Iraq  tells  an  important  his- 
torical tale — selectively.  Bremer’s  ideo- 
logical perspective  prohibits  him  from 
examining  the  contradictions — 
hypocrisies — of  U.S.  policy.  He  attributes 
Iraq’s  wrecked  economy  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  Hussein’s  thievery,  Baathist  corrup- 
tion and  heavily  subsidized  state-owned 
industries.  Bremer  barely  acknowledges 
the  impact  of  sanctions  and  says  nothing 
about  U.S.  bombing  during  the  first 
Persian  Gulf  war,  which  deliberately  tar- 
geted Iraqi  infrastructure,  or  the  war 
profiteering  that  occurred  on  his  watch  as 
administrator  of  the  C.P.A.  In  Harper’s 
magazine  (September  2004),  the  inves- 
tigative journalist  Naomi  Klein  argued 
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that  Bremer’s  push  for  a new  constitu- 
tion was  motivated  by  his  desire  to  liber- 
alize Iraqi  investment  law  and  open  the 
country  for  foreign  exploitation. 

Bremer’s  myopia  makes  for  some 
profoundly  ironic  scenes.  When  mem- 
bers of  the  Iraqi  Ministerial  Committee 
for  National  Security  urge  him  to 
include  Muqtada,  the  militant  cleric,  in 
the  political  process,  he  refuses,  because 
to  do  so  would  subvert  the  foundation  of 
democratic  rule.  “It  was  a fundamental 
precept  that  you  did  not  shoot  your  way 
into  power,”  he  writes. 

As  I read  this  memoir,  the  news  from 
Iraq  became  increasingly  bleak. 
Sectarian  violence  accelerated  at  a 
breathtaking  rate.  A military  report  stat- 
ed the  country’s  infrastructure  was  worse 
than  during  the  era  of  sanctions.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  a diplomat  to 
apologize  publicly  for  democracy-build- 
ing missions  gone  awry.  But  Bremer 
could  have  given  us  a more  thoughtful 
accounting  of  what  the  United  States  has 
done  in  Iraq.  Had  he  done  so,  we  might 
better  understand  how  to  avoid  future 
catastrophes  and  to  repent  for  the  one 
we  have  brought  about. 

Claire  Schaeffer-Duffy 


Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Forum 

ART  AND  SPIRITUALITY  FORUM.  “Inspire”:  artists 
in  conversation  about  their  sources  of  inspiration, 
May  21,  Wisdom  House,  Litchfield,  Conn.  E- 
mail:  programs@wisdomhouse.org  or  rgreco@- 
wisdomhouse.org;  Web  site:  www.wisdom- 
house.org. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTER  sought  by  Yale’s  Catholic 
Center  to  share  leadership  in  the  life  of  this 
expanding  Catholic  community.  This  campus 
minister,  a priest,  must  be  experienced  in  pastoral 
ministry,  with  at  least  a master’s  degree  in  divini- 


ty. He  will  join  the  pastoral  staff  in  ministering 
with  and  to  the  Catholic  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  faculty/staff  populations  at  Yale  University 
and  continue  the  Center’s  mission  of  promoting 
Catholic  intellectual  and  spiritual  formation.  The 
position  has  a particular  emphasis  on  working 
with  graduate/professional  students  as  well  as 
social  justice  outreach.  Participation  in  retreats, 
competence  in  counseling  and  excellence  in 
preaching  are  essential  aspects  of  this  position. 
Ability  to  work  collaboratively  is  a necessary  qual- 
ification. Salary  and  benefits  commensurate  with 
experience.  Start  date:  July  15,  2006.  Send  C.V. 
to:  Rev.  Robert  Beloin,  Chaplain,  St.  Thomas 
More  Catholic  Chapel  and  Center,  Yale 
University,  268  Park  Street,  New  Haven,  CT 
06511;  e-mail:  robert.beloin@yale.edu.  Program 
information  available:  www.yale.edu/stm. 

THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  seeks  an 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  who  is  responsible 
for  the  organization’s  consistent  achievement  of  its 
mission  and  financial  goals.  Reporting  to  the  board, 
this  individual  will  assure  an  effective  long-range 
strategy  and  that  short-term  targets  are  being  met. 
The  candidate  must  be  an  effective  leader  and  com- 
municator with  knowledge  of  Catholic  publishing. 
Association  management,  development  and  advo- 
cacy experience  is  important.  Current  financial  and 
technical  skills  are  necessary.  Send  inquiries  and/or 
vitas  to  wyacullo@aol.com. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIFE, 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Application 
deadline  June  1,  2006,  or  until  position  is  filled. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have:  • Master’s  degree 
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in  theology  or  equivalent  (minimum  B.A.  degree 
and  be  willing  to  work  toward  master’s  in  theolo- 
gy) • Distinguished  background  in  ministry  at 
diocesan  or  parish  level.  Must  work  with  young 
adult  population,  young  married  population,  mid- 
dle-aged and  elderly  populations.  Director  is 
expected  to  work  in  collaboration  with  Christian 
Formation  Secretariat  offices  • Familiar  with 
church  documents  involving  marriage,  family  life, 
respect  life,  natural  family  planning  and  Catholic 
sexual  morality  • Familiar  with  large-scale  pro- 
gram planning  and  administration.  Must  be  well 
versed  in  computer  skills/technology  and  supervi- 
sion • Self-starter,  hard  worker,  must  balance 
multiple  tasks,  some  evening/weekend  work 
required,  salary  based  on  diocesan  salary  scale 
with  excellent  benefits.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  resume,  references  and  cover  letter 
to:  Mr.  Charles  Jumonville,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  2028  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70821-2028;  e-mail:  cjumonville@diobr.org. 
DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY  AND  MIDDLE 
SCHOOL  confirmation  religious  education  pro- 
grams. Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians  Parish, 
Newton,  Mass.  Applicants  should  possess  a bach- 
elor’s degree  in  a discipline  related  to  youth  min- 
istry and/or  Catholic  religious  education,  with 
certification  in  a recognized  youth  ministry  for- 
mation program.  Preference  given  to  applicants 
with  at  least  3 to  5 years’  previous  experience  in 
religious  education  and  youth  ministry.  Send  a 
letter  of  application  and  resume:  Youth  Minister 
Search  Committee,  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians 
Parish,  573  Washington  St.,  Newton,  MA  02458- 
1423;  e-mail:  mpeterson@ourladys.com. 

EDITOR,  CHURCH  MAGAZINE.  The  National 
Pastoral  Life  Center  seeks  an  editor  for  Church 
magazine,  a 68-page  quarterly  promoting  excel- 
lence in  Catholic  pastoral  leadership  who  will  also 
be  editorial  director  at  N.P.L.C.  Candidates 
should  have  outstanding  editorial  skills,  experi- 
ence in  publishing  and  budget  management,  be 
able  to  work  with  a small  staff  and  vendors  (print- 
ers, independent  contractors,  book  publishers) 
and  oversee  promotion  and  advertising.  The  ideal 
candidate  has  a sound  theological  background, 
significant  knowledge  of  church  ministries,  good 
computer  skills,  including  desktop-publishing 
(QuarkXPress),  and  artistic/design  aptitude. 
Please  send  a cover  letter,  resume  and  two  letters 
of  recommendation  to:  Rev.  Eugene  Lauer, 
National  Pastoral  Life  Center,  18  Bleecker  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10012;  e-mail:  elauer@nplc.org. 
EXCITING  OPPORTUNITY  to  serve  as  on-campus 
leader  to  Catholic  students  on  the  beautiful  campus 
of  the  University  of  the  Pacific  with  a well-estab- 
lished campus  ministry  presence;  10-month/year 
position.  Position  organizes  faith  formation  and 
liturgical/worship  opportunities;  coordinates  pas- 
toral plan  for  evangelization;  develops  Catholic 
; education  programs,  including  lectures  and 
retreats.  Qualifications  include:  M.A.  in  theology 
or  equivalent;  competence  in  nurturing  a Catholic 
faith  community;  successful  work  experience  with 
: young  adults;  commitment  to  ecumenical  relation- 
! ships.  Qualified  layperson  or  priest  encouraged  to 


apply.  Compensation  includes  benefits,  housing 
and  utilities  for  12  months,  salary  for  10  months. 
Send  resume  to:  John  Hale,  Diocese  of  Stockton, 
1105  North  Lincoln  St.,  Stockton,  CA  95203;  e- 
mail:  jhale@stocktondiocese.org;  Web  site: 

www.stocktondiocese.org. 

FAIRFIELD  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATE  AND 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  CAMPUS 
MINISTRY.  Fairfield  University  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  positions  of  Associate  and 
Assistant  Directors  of  Campus  Ministry.  These 
are  full-time,  10-month  positions.  The  Associate 
and  Assistant  Directors  will  assist  the  Director  of 
Campus  Ministry  in  the  development,  manage- 
ment and  implementation  of  all  the  University’s 
pastoral  and  ministry  activities  and  will  work 
across  all  divisions  of  the  University,  particularly 
in  the  development  of  a more  integrated 
living/leaming  environment  for  undergraduate 
students.  The  Associate  and  Assistant  Directors 
will  be  responsible  for  various  components  of  a 
comprehensive  Campus  Ministry  program, 
including  liturgical  ministries,  retreats,  pastoral 
counseling,  community  service  activities  (Campus 
Ministry  is  the  central  coordinator  of  all  commu- 
nity service  activities  on  campus),  domestic  and 
international  outreach  efforts,  ministry  within  the 
student  residences,  and  crisis  and  emergency 
response.  Campus  Ministry  works  in  and  out  of 
the  Egan  Chapel  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the 
Pedro  Arrupe,  S.J.,  Campus  Ministry  Center.  The 
successful  candidate  should  possess  an  advanced 
degree  in  divinity,  theology,  pastoral 
ministry/counseling,  a related  field  or  have  the 
intention  of  pursuing  such  a degree;  have  previous 
experience  in  a ministry  or  community 
service/volunteer  setting;  be  familiar  with  and 
committed  to  the  Catholic,  Jesuit  mission  of  the 
University;  and  be  able  to  relate  well  with  stu- 
dents. Qualified  candidates  should  submit  a cover 
letter  and  resume  to:  Office  of  Human  Resources, 
Fairfield  University,  1073  North  Benson  Road, 
Fairfield,  CT  06824;  e-mail:  hr@- 

mail.fairfield.edu;  Web  site:  www.fairfield.edu. 

RENEW  INTERNATIONAL,  a nonprofit  Roman 
Catholic  organization  that  fosters  spiritual 
renewal,  evangelization  and  the  transformation 
of  the  world  through  parish-based  small 
Christian  communities,  is  currently  searching 
for  a full-time  experienced  workshop  and  retreat 
presenter  in  their  Plainfield,  N.J.,  office. 

Main  responsibility  will  be  to  present  the 
various  workshops  and  retreats  associated  with 
the  implementation  of  Renew’s  latest  initiative, 
Why  Catholic?,  and  to  provide  pastoring  and 
consultation  to  parish  and  diocesan  representa- 
tives in  an  effort  to  assure  the  overall  success  of 
the  program  and  to  establish  long-term  rela- 
tionships. Must  be  a practicing  Roman  Catholic 
with  a solid  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Catholic  theology  and  faith,  as  well  as  possess 
extremely  strong  interpersonal  and  presentation 
skills  with  ability  to  work  independently  and 
under  general  supervision  to  achieve  assigned 
objectives.  Must  present  and  communicate  with 
enthusiasm  and  energy  and  have  the  ability  to 


create  reports,  presentations  and  correspon- 
dence. Ability  to  travel  extensively  (up  to  50  per- 
cent) by  both  road  and  air,  including  weekend 
travel  and  working  evenings.  Must  possess 
strong  computer  skills  including  MS  Word,  MS 
Excel,  Outlook  and  experience  with  databases. 
Bachelor’s  degree  required.  Master’s  degree 
preferred. 

If  interested  in  joining  our  strong  faith 
community  in  an  excellent  work  environment, 
please  send  e-mail,  fax  or  mail  your  resume 
(please  include  salary  history  and  two  letters  of 
recommendation)  to:  RENEW  International, 
Attn:  Maria  Cordova,  1232  George  Street, 
Plainfield,  NJ  07062;  Fax:  (908)  769-5660;  e- 
mail:  careers@renewintl.org;  www.RENEW- 
intl.org. 

SEMINARY  CHOIR  DIRECTOR.  Full-  or  part-time 
position  as  Seminary  Choir  Director  to  begin  in 
fall  2006  at  the  Pontifical  North  American 
College  in  Rome.  Responsibilities:  the  training 
and  directing  of  the  seminary  choir,  small  group 
choirs,  cantors/leaders  of  song;  musical  prepara- 
tion for  the  Sunday  and  weekday  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  and  Liturgy  of  the  Hours;  liturgical 
music  instruction  for  the  seminary  community; 
individual  training  in  the  presidential  chants  for 
the  liturgy.  Qualifications:  a terminal  degree  in 
music,  keyboard  competency,  directing  experi- 
ence, an  understanding  of  the  church’s  musical 
tradition  and  documents  on  music  and  the  liturgy, 
and  familiarity  with  Gregorian  Chant.  Send  letter 
of  application,  vita,  official  transcript  and  three 
letters  of  reference  to:  Rev.  Gerald  Dennis  Gill, 
Director  of  Liturgy,  Pontifical  North  American 
College,  00120  Vatican  City  State,  Europe.  Initial 
contact  can  be  made  by  e-mail:  gdgill@pnac.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent ; 
retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days,  year-round 
in  a prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@- 
sbcglobal.net;  www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour  from 
NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats,  ask 
for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web  site: 
bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

Sabbatical 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Design  your 
own  sabbatical  time  at  Bethany,  78  beautiful  acres 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  Select  from  among 
a variety  of  retreats,  guided  reading  courses,  spiri- 
tual direction,  special  occasional  programs,  or  sim- 
ply take  quiet  time  of  your  own.  Ask  for  a descrip- 
tive brochure  and  application.  (845)  460-3061;  e- 
mail:  info@bethanyspiritualitycenter.org;  Web 
site:  www.bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Letters 


Long-Suffering  People 

In  the  whirligig  of  Philippine  politics, 
faceless  power  brokers  in  the  shadows  are 
constandy  trying  to  destabilize  the  elect- 
ed government  (Current  Comment, 

4/24). 

When  the  maverick  Col.  Gregorio 
“Gringo”  Honasan  led  the  final  coup 
attempt  against  then-President  Cory 
Aquino,  a major  Manila  daily  published 
my  single-sentence  letter:  “After  six  coup 
attempts,  who  is  behind  them?”  That 
question  remains  unanswered.  Honasan, 
instead  of  being  shot  for  treason,  was 
later  elected  senator! 

Nor  has  it  ever  come  to  fight  who 
ordered  the  assassination  of  Ninoy 
Aquino  when  he  stepped  off  a plane  from 
Boston  in  Manila  airport.  A handful  of 
foot  soldiers,  including  the  triggermen, 
are,  of  course,  in  prison.  President  Gloria 
Macapagal  Arroyo  must  watch  her  back. 

I served  in  the  Philippines  for  over  a 
decade  and  sadly  observe  that  with  all  the 
fun  and  games  in  Manila,  the  long-suffer- 
ing Philippine  people  are  worse  off  than 
ever. 

(Rev.)  George  P.  Carlin 
Harper,  Tex. 

More  Representative 

A few  years  ago  when  I was  living  in 
Manila,  a Thai  colleague  asked  me, 

“How  come  whenever  they  show 
Thailand  in  the  media  they  usually  show 
magnificent  temples  or  beautiful  Thai 
dancers,  but  when  they  show  the 
Philippines  all  they  ever  show  is  that 
mountain  of  trash  with  people  crawling 
over  it?”  Now  America  (4/3)  has  dis- 
played that  image  yet  again.  Yes,  that 
dump  is  disgraceful,  but  when  it  is  shown 
over  and  over  again,  it  does  a great  dis- 
service to  the  Philippines  and  the  Filipino 
people.  There  are  more  representative 
scenes  of  the  Philippines,  and  there  are 
many  Filipinos,  including  young  gradu- 
ates from  Catholic  universities,  who  work 
tirelessly  to  alleviate  the  poverty  that 
afflicts  their  less  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters.  Why  not  show  pictures  of  them? 

Francis  J.  Murray 
Freeport,  Me. 


Fresh  Look 

“The  Muslim  Mystery,”  by  John  F. 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  (3/20)  contains  a rare 
consideration  of  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Palestinian  Muslim.  After  almost  60 
years  since  the  partitioning  of  Palestine, 
it  is  about  time  for  us  to  identify  some 
of  the  root  problems  at  the  heart  of  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Palesti- 
nians. Among  issues  that  have  always 
puzzled  me  are: 

1 . Why  are  there  two  partitions  in 
Palestine?  I can  understand  either  one 
East-West  partition  or  even  one  North- 
South  partition,  but  not  the  two  strange 
partitions  that  were  created.  Who  con- 
ceived them?  Were  the  people  living 
there  involved? 

2 . Much  private  property  in  Israel 
has  changed  hands.  How  were  the 
exchanges  handled? 

3.  How  did  such  a formidable  and 
well-equipped  Israeli  army  suddenly 
appear  out  of  nowhere  in  a country  that 
did  not  even  exist  before  the  “parti- 
tions”? Was  this  army  involved  in  the 
exodus  of  the  Palestinians? 

4.  Why  does  our  country  support 
Israel  unconditionally?  And  why  is  our 
aid  to  Israel  never  debated  in  Congress? 
The  use  by  the  Israelis  of  U.S.  tanks  and 
bulldozers  against  the  Palestinians  has 
not  endeared  us  in  the  Arab  world. 

5.  Israel  has  the  right  to  exist.  Do 
not  the  Palestinians  have  a similar  right? 

6.  The  Jewish  people  were  merci- 
lessly persecuted  mainly  in  eastern 
Europe.  Why  wasn’t  a part  of  it  carved 
out  for  the  Jewish  state? 

Our  unconditional  support  of  one 
side  in  this  conflict  has  been  a catas- 
trophic failure,  which  already  has  had 
devastating  consequences — not  only  in 
the  Mideast,  but  around  the  globe. 
Civilization,  at  best  only  marginally  sta- 
ble, requires  care  if  we  want  to  preserve 
it.  We  need  an  independent  referee  in 
this  conflict,  one  deeply  committed  to 
justice.  Walls  and  continued  settlement 
activity  in  the  West  Bank  have  not  been 
helpful.  If  Israel,  the  entire  Mideast  and 
a large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
ever  to  five  in  peace,  something  must 
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change.  Perhaps  a fresh  look  at  the  ori- 
gins of  the  conflict  might  help. 

Martin  Kinnavy 
Warren,  Ohio 

Well  Covered 

The  cover  on  the  April  3 issue  is  beauti- 
ful, thanks  to  Tatyana  Borodina.  For  a 
year  or  more  I have  been  bringing  my 
copies  to  a priest  resident  at  Carmel 
Richmond  Nursing  Home  on  Staten 
Island.  He  enjoys  them  immensely  and 
usually  wants  me  to  discuss  the  articles, 
which  I don’t  often  get  to  do.  Recently 
he  asked  me  if  I didn’t  think  the  articles 
were  getting  better  and  better.  I decided 
to  pass  along  the  compliment. 

Marion  Cooney 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Risk  Management 

Rev.  Michael  Kane  gives  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  code  of  conduct  situation 
in  most  dioceses  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
the  male  religious  communities  in  this 
country  in  “New  Standards  for  Pastoral 
Care”  (4/10).  He  describes  the  church 
view  of  the  codes  as  from  a “risk-man- 
agement perspective.”  He  goes  on  to 
note  the  common  practice  of  insurance 
companies  to  settle  in  the  interests  of  the 
diocese,  “without  consultation  or  agree- 
ment with  the  accused  priest.” 

So  what  we  have  here  is  a situation 
in  which  male  ministers  and  employees 
of  the  Catholic  Church  are  to  be  consid- 
ered risks  to  be  managed,  sort  of  along 
the  fines  of,  “Isn’t  it  better  that  one  man 
die,”  etc.  Then  the  bishops  can  ignore 
their  responsibilities  to  the  clergy,  who 
have  given  their  fives  to  the  church, 
because  it  is  expedient  and  the  insurance 
company  said  so.  They  can  also  ignore 
Canon  220,  stipulating  the  right  to  one’s 
good  name. 

If  this  enlightened  episcopal  self- 
interest  existed  2,000  years  ago,  Jesus 
would  have  told  Mary  and  Martha  that 
he  couldn’t  raise  Lazarus  because  he  had 
a relationship  with  the  family.  No  won- 
der we  have  a shortage  of  priests. 

(Deacon)  Thomas  E.  Brandlin 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Being  Catholic  in  the  World  Today 


‘Our  times  call 
for  a new  readiness 
to  assist  our 
neighbors  in  need/ 


DEUS  C A RITAS  EST  (GOD  IS  LOVE),  2006,  POPE  BENEDIC  T XVI 

Our  planet  has  become  a smaller  place. 

We  are  connected  to  one  big  global 
community.  Every  day,  we  turn  on  the 
TV  or  read  the  paper  and  see  the  needs  of 
our  faraway  neighbors.  What  can  we  do? 


For  60  years,  in  nearly  100  countries 
across  the  globe,  we’ve  given  people  hope 
through  assistance  where  it’s  needed  most. 
And  94  cents  of  every  dollar  we  spend 
goes  directly  to  help  the  people  we  serve. 

Today,  we’re  the  largest  private 
distributor  of  U.S.  food  aid  in  the  world. 
We  take  a long-term  approach  to  reducing 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  helping 
communities  meet  their  own  needs. 

With  your  help,  our  faith  can  do 
even  more. 

The  world  is  not  beyond  your  grasp. 
Together,  we  can  make  a great  difference. 


As  Catholics,  we  recognize  that  we 
are  all  part  of  one  human  family.  Every  life 
is  important.  Every  person  has  equal  value. 
Our  faith  directs  us  to  look  upon 
every  person  with  the  same 
openheartedness  and  love  as  we 
might  look  upon  Christ  Himself. 

Sharing  in  the  needs  and 
suffering  of  people  around  the 
world  might  seem  like  a difficult 
burden.  But  there  is  a simple 
way  to  fulfill  our  faith.  There  is 
a way  to  help. 

We  are  Catholic  Rebel 
Services,  the  official  international 
humanitarian  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Catholic  community. 


In  Darfur;  the  war-ravaged  region  of  western  Sudan, 
we  provide  food  and  shelter  to  people  affected  by  the  conflict. 
Beyond  this  life-saving  work,  we  help  children  displaced 
from  their  homes  by  providing  education  programs 
in  the  camps  of  El  Geneina. 


Visit  www.crs.org/world  or  call  1-877-Help-CRS  to  learn  more. 


Giving  hop*  to  a world  of  need. 


The  Word 


Abiding  in  Love 

Sixth  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  May  21,  2006 

Readings:  Acts  10:25-26,  34-35,  44-48;  Ps  98:1-4;  1 John  4:7-10;  John  15:9-17 
“As  the  Father  loves  me,  so  I also  love  you.  Reviain  in  my  love  ” (John  1 5:9) 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  prominent 
and  profound  words  in  John’s 
theological  lexicon  is  the  term 
for  “remain  in,  abide,  dwell  in” 
(Greek  menein).  It  describes  the  relation- 
ship with  God  that  Jesus’  life,  death  and 
resurrection  have  made  possible  for  those 
who  believe  and  love. 

The  reading  from  John’s  Gospel  for 
the  Sixth  Sunday  of  Easter  is  the  continua- 
tion of  and  a commentary  on  the  allegory 
of  the  vine  in  John  15:1-8.  It  is  a further 
reflection  on  Christian  life  as  abiding  in 
Jesus,  with  the  theme  of  joy  as  its  center. 
The  text  insists  repeatedly  on  the  love 
commandment:  “Love  one  another  as  I 
love  you... love  one  another.”  It  roots  love 
for  one  another  in  the  perfect  example  of 
self-sacrificing  love  displayed  by  Jesus: 
“No  one  has  greater  love  than  this,  to  lay 
down  one’s  life  for  one’s  friends.” 

The  passage  provides  a powerful 
understanding  of  Christian  discipleship. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  his  friends.  They 
have  been  chosen  by  him,  contrary  to  the 
usual  Jewish  custom  in  which  disciples 
sought  out  and  chose  their  teachers.  They 
exist  in  a chain  of  love:  “As  the  Father  loves 
me,  so  I also  love  you.  Remain  in  my  love.” 
Their  task  is  to  bear  “fruit,”  and  they  can 
be  confident  that  what  they  ask  in  prayer 
will  be  granted  to  them.  The  goal  and 
result  of  their  abiding  in  love  will  be  per- 
fect joy. 

Today’s  reading  from  1 John  offers  a 
theological  framework  for  understanding 
that  elusive  but  important  word  “love.”  It 
insists  that  the  chain  of  love  begins  with 
God.  The  starting  point  for  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  love  is  stated  eloquently  in 
these  words:  “not  that  we  have  loved  God, 
but  that  he  has  loved  us  and  sent  his  Son 
as  expiation  for  our  sins.”  God  shows  his 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 

New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


love  for  us  by  creating  us,  redeeming  us 
and  caring  for  us.  The  definitive  proof  of 
God’s  love  for  us  is  the  sending  of  Jesus  as 
God’s  Son  and  the  offer  of  right  relation- 
ship with  God  (justification)  through  the 
paschal  mystery.  Because  God  has  loved 
us  first,  we  can  and  should  love  God  in 
return,  love  ourselves  and  love  one  anoth- 
er. When  we  recognize  ourselves  as  loved 
by  God,  we  can  love  ourselves  in  a way 
that  frees  us  and  opens  us  up  to  love  oth- 
ers in  authentic  and  life-giving  ways.  All 
these  dimensions  go  into  the  Johannine 
motif  of  abiding  in  love. 

Modem  biblical  scholars  sometimes 
describe  the  Johannine  community  as  a 
closed  or  even  sectarian  group.  That 
notion  is  nicely  balanced  by  today’s  selec- 
tion from  Acts  10.  The  Roman  centurion 
Cornelius  is  the  first  non-Jew  to  become  a 
Christian  in  Acts,  on  the  grounds  that  he 
had  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  baptism 
“in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ”  meant  that 
Christianity  would  become  a movement 
transcending  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
race  and  land  and  open  to  all  peoples. 
Abiding  in  love  originates  with  God,  is 
rooted  in  Jesus,  elicits  joy  and  expresses 
itself  in  love  for  God,  ourselves  and  other 
persons.  There  are  no  boundaries  to  abid- 
ing in  love.  Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  is  Jesus  the  model  of  Christian 
love?  What  does  his  example  con- 
tribute to  your  understanding  of  abid- 
ing in  love? 

• In  what  ways  have  you  experienced 
being  loved  by  God?  Does  this  experi- 
ence affect  how  you  understand  your- 
self and  act  in  relation  to  others? 

• Why  did  Peter  and  his  fellow  Jewish 
Christians  decide  to  baptize 
Cornelius?  Is  this  a case  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  being  ahead  of  the  church  and 
leading  it  forward? 


Ascension 
and  Mission 

The  Ascension  of  the  Lord  (B),  May  25 
(or  28),  2006 

Readings:  Acts  1:1-11;  Ps  47:2-3,  6-9; 

Eph  4:1-13  (or  1:17-23);  Mark  16:15-20 

“You  will  be  my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem , 
throughout  Judea  and  Samaria , and  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth'1'1  (Acts  1:8) 

Luke  is  the  New  Testament 
author  most  responsible  for  our 
concept  of  the  Easter  season  and 
the  Ascension  of  Jesus.  At  the 
beginning  of  Acts,  Luke’s  sequel  to  his 
Gospel,  he  tells  us  that  the  risen  Jesus  made 
appearances  to  his  disciples  during  the  40 
days  after  Easter  and  ascended  to  heaven. 
Then  in  Acts  2 he  describes  how  the  Holy 
Spirit  came  upon  the  apostles  and  launched 
their  missionary  activity  on  Pentecost 
Sunday,  50  days  after  Passover  on  the 
Jewish  calendar  and  50  days  after  Easter. 
Thus  he  connects  Jesus’  ascension  and  the 
mission  of  the  church. 

Only  Luke  presents  Jesus’  ascension  at 
some  length  and  in  realistic  detail,  though 
other  New  Testament  writers  show  their 
awareness  of  the  tradition.  Luke  provides  a 
brief  notice  of  the  ascension  near  the  end  of 
his  Gospel  (24:50-51)  and  a more  substan- 
tial account  in  Acts  1:1-11.  The  reference 
to  it  in  Mark  16:19-20  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  part  of  the  compendium  of  the  risen 
Jesus’  appearances  added  to  Mark’s  Gospel 
in  the  2nd  century  and  as  dependent  on  the 
material  in  Luke-Acts. 

The  ascension  plays  an  important  role 
in  Luke’s  three-phase  history  of  salvation: 
Israel  (up  to  and  including  John  the 
Baptist),  Jesus  (the  center  or  middle  of 
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time)  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and/or  the 
church  (until  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  fullness  of  God’s  reign).  With  the 
ascension  the  time  of  Jesus  ends,  and  the 
stage  is  set  for  the  Spirit-led  mission  to 
begin  on  Pentecost. 

In  the  Lukan  framework  the  apostles 
are  principles  of  continuity  between  the 
times  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Spirit.  They  wit- 
nessed Jesus’  ministry  of  teaching  and  heal- 
ing. They  experienced  the  risen  Jesus  as 
alive  again  for  40  days.  Their  task  after  his 
ascension  is  to  bear  witness  to  Jesus  “to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.”  This  commission  from 
the  departing  Jesus  serves  as  the  outline  for 
Acts  and  provides  the  mandate  for  the 
church’s  missionary  activity  throughout  the 
centuries. 

The  reading  from  Ephesians  4 
strengthens  the  link  between  Jesus’  ascen- 
sion and  the  church’s  mission.  It  features 
Paul  writing  from  prison,  calling  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  to  greater  unity  and 
reminding  them  that  all  their  spiritual  gifts 
come  from  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ. 
The  latter  point  derives  from  Psalm  68:18: 
“He  ascended  on  high  and  took  prisoners 
captive;  he  gave  gifts  to  men.”  These  enig- 
matic words  are  interpreted  as  prophecies 
of  Jesus’  ascension.  The  risen  and  ascended 
Christ  now  reigns  over  creation  and  fills  it 
much  like  the  world  soul  of  Stoicism  and 
the  figure  of  Wisdom  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom.  Thus  he  empowers  ministers  of 
the  word — apostles,  prophets,  evangelists, 
pastors  and  teachers — to  use  their  spiritual 
gifts  for  building  up  the  body  of  Christ  (the 
church).  Through  the  risen  and  ascended 
Christ  the  link  between  the  ascension  and 
the  church’s  mission  is  extended  beyond 
the  apostolic  generation  and  becomes  the 
dynamism  of  the  church  in  all  ages. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  does  the  ascension  mark  off 
the  time  of  Jesus  from  the  time  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  What  is  Jesus  doing  now? 

• In  what  sense  are  the  apostles  prin- 
ciples of  continuity  between  the  times 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  What 
is  their  role  in  the  time  of  the  Holy 
Spirit? 

• What  does  Jesus’  ascension  have 
to  do  with  church  life  today?  Where  do 
our  spiritual  gifts  come  from?  What 
spiritual  gifts  are  especially  needed  in 
the  church  today? 


Sometimes,  for  reasons 
beyond  our  control,  your 
magazine  arrives  too  late 
for  you  to  read  "The  Word" 
before  church  on  Sunday. 
You  can  now  find  it  online  at 
www.americamagazine.org, 
where  you  can  read  it 
on  screen  or  print  it  out  using 
our  "Print  Friendly"  icon. 
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Robert  Meza  is  a 40-year-old 

Arizona  state  legislator.  The  district 
he  represents  covers  portions  of 
central  Phoenix,  including  both 
middle-class  areas  of  old  Phoenix  and  poor 
ones  populated  by  Mexican-Americans. 
During  his  first  term,  he  heard  complaints 
from  those  Mexican-American  constituents 
about  the  problems  created  by  the  influx  of 
illegal  migrants  to  the  city.  That  the  accusa- 
tions came  from  poor,  hardworking  Hispanics 
who  believed  they  had  become  the  victims  of 
the  uncontrolled  flow  of  new  migrants  gave 
their  concerns  special  poignancy. 

The  same  “coyotes”  who  smuggled  work- 
ers into  the  country  were  keeping  many  in  vir- 
tual slavery.  Purchasing  “McMansions”  in  the 
ever-expanding  Phoenix  suburbs,  they  would 
house  as  many  as  a dozen  families  in  a single 
dwelling  and  arrange  for  their  employment  at 
wages  so  low  that  when  they  were  paid,  they 
assured  the  workers’  continued  dependence 
on  the  smugglers.  Crime  rose;  so  did  the  drug 
trade. 

A particular  concern  voiced  by  Mr.  Meza’s 
constituents  was 
the  mounting  inci- 
dence of  motor 
vehicle  accidents 
involving  unli- 
censed drivers  and  uninsured  autos.  At  their 
prompting  Mr.  Meza  prepared  a bill  to  penal- 
ize those  responsible  for  such  accidents.  The 
day  he  introduced  the  bill  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, his  car  was  hit  by  an  unlicensed  driver. 
The  car  was  totaled  and  rescuers  had  to 
employ  the  “jaws  of  life”  to  help  pull  the  law- 
maker from  the  driver’s  seat.  The  legislature 
prompdy  approved  the  bill. 

Mr.  Meza’s  story  illustrates  how  pressing 
the  migration  issue  is  for  residents  in  the  bor- 
der regions.  Soon  after  his  bill  passed, 
Arizona’s  Governor  Janet  Napolitano  and  her 
neighbor  in  New  Mexico,  Governor  Bill 
Richardson,  both  Democrats,  declared  states 
of  emergency  in  their  respective  states  to  help 
cope  with  the  social  pressures  brought  on  by 
illegal  immigration. 

Robert  Meza  is  a 1986  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  Daniel  Groody, 
now  a Holy  Cross  priest  and  professor  of 
Hispanic  theology  at  Notre  Dame,  was  his 
classmate.  Groody  has  always  taken  a fresh, 
even  daring  approach  to  issues  of  poverty  and 
spirituality.  As  a theology  student  at  the  Jesuit 
School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley,  he  wrote  a 
licentiate  thesis  on  the  spirituality  of  street 
people  in  five  U.S.  cities.  This  past  ear  he 
published  a study  of  a spiritual  1 l tewal  pro- 
gram for  Mexican-Americans  in  southern 
California’s  Coachella  Valley  under  the  title 


Border  of  Death,  Valley  of  Life  (Rowman  and 
Littlefield). 

Based  on  Father  Groody’s  own  pastoral 
experience  as  a young  priest  and  on  his  later 
dissertation  at  Berkeley’s  Graduate 
Theological  Union,  the  book  describes  the 
conversion  and  maturation  of  Mexican 
migrants  beginning  with  a retreat  in  the 
Valley  Missionary  Program,  a unique  Catholic 
renewal  and  evangelistic  outreach  program 
begun  by  Holy  Cross  priests  and  run  by  the 
immigrants  themselves. 

The  retreat  is  a colorful,  sensory-rich  expe- 
rience keyed  to  the  immigrants’  Mexican 
background  and  their  immigrant  experience. 
Father  Groody  demonstrates  how  the  pro- 
gram transforms  the  lives  of  its  participants.  It 
heals  the  wounds  of  Mexicans’  poverty  and  of 
their  alienation  as  migrants  in  America.  It 
develops  their  sense  of  being  loved  by  God 
and  others;  and  it  turns  them  into  dedicated 
disciples  and  evangelists,  who  carry  the 
Gospel  to  their  neighbors  and  even  back  to 
their  native  Mexico.  As  it  strengthens  their 
Christian  identity,  the  program  sustains  their 
human  dignity 
and  heightens 
their  social  com- 
mitment. 

The  migrant 
worker  problem  is  a national  one.  In  northern 
Virginia,  the  city  of  Herndon  has  constructed 
a center  for  the  migrant  day  laborers  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America  who  used  to 
crowd  local  parking  lots  waiting  to  be  picked 
up  by  employers.  For  its  good  work,  it  is 
under  attack  from  anti-immigrant  activists, 
who  claim  Herndon  is  abetting  immigration 
violations.  The  city  says  in  response  that  its 
job  is  not  to  enforce  borders  but  deal  with 
local  problems. 

Migration,  including  migration  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  is  a right  the  Catholic  Church 
upholds  along  with  the  duty  of  receiving 
nations  to  integrate  newcomers  into  their 
countries.  Recognizing  the  importance  of 
migration  issues  to  Catholics  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  the  new  U.S.  ambas- 
sador to  the  Holy  See,  Francis  Rooney,  has 
been  exploring  ways  in  which  the  Bush 
administration  can  collaborate  with  the 
Vatican  on  migration  problems. 

Notre  Dame’s  famous  president  emeritus 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  spearheaded 
U.S.  immigration  reform  in  the  1970’s  and 
80’s.  Now  people  like  Robert  Meza,  Daniel 
Groody  and  Francis  Rooney,  show  that 
Catholics  of  a younger  generation  are  poised 
to  make  significant  contributions,  from  many 
sides,  to  immigration  reform  in  the  00’s  as 
well.  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


In  the 
Vineyard 

Before  the  passage,  on  Nov.  15,  of  the  new 
document  from  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  on  “lay  ecclesial  ministry,” 
there  was  debate  in  the  bishops’  meetings 
over  whether  the  term  “ministry”  should  be 
used  to  refer  to  laypersons  working  on  behalf  of  the 
church.  The  debate  ended — dramatically,  according  to 
some  present — when  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  rose  to 
defend  the  use  of  that  word,  saying  that  it  was  perfecdy 
in  keeping  with  “the  documents  of  the  Holy  See  and 
with  a whole  series  of  documents  previously  published  by 
this  conference.” 

The  new  document,  which  passed  by  a vote  of  190  to 
49,  with  five  abstentions,  is  entided  Co-Workers  in  the 
Vineyard  of  the  Lord  and  marks  a notable  step  forward  in 
recognizing  the  unique  contribution  of  laypersons  who  are 
employed  by  the  Catholic  Chinch  in  the  United  States. 

The  growing  number  of  lay  ecclesial  ministers  over  the 
past  few  decades  represents  a steady  but  nonetheless  dra- 
matic revolution  in  the  parishes  of  this  country,  and  the 
bishops  have  taken  note.  A recent  study  commissioned  by 
the  bishops  and  the  National  Pastoral  Life  Center  report- 
ed that  there  are  30,652  lay  ecclesial  ministers  working  at 
least  20  hours  a week  in  paid  positions,  marking  an 
increase  of  5 percent  since  1997.  Fully  two-thirds  of  all 
American  parishes  have  lay  ecclesial  ministers  working  at 
least  20  hours  a week,  up  from  54  percent  in  1990  and  60 
percent  in  1997.  Of  those,  93  percent  are  paid.  (The  study 
has  just  been  published  as  a book  entided  Lay  Parish 
Ministers.) 

Karen  Smith,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  new  book, 
agreed.  “Our  bishops  have  noticed  this  phenomenon  and 
are  reflecting  on  it,”  she  told  America.  “They’re  seeing 
the  Spirit  at  work  and  are  asking  how  best  help  to  foster 
this  gift  of  lay  ecclesial  ministers.”  She  compared  the 
development  to  the  story  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who 
came,  while  still  a layman,  before  the  pope  to  gain  the 
church’s  blessing  on  his  new  way  of  life.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, a wide  array  of  people  is  stepping  forward  to  offer 
service  to  the  church.  “Something  new  is  happening,”  said 
Ms.  Smith. 

The  call  to  “lay  ecclesial  ministry”  is  a unique  call 


within  the  church,  distinct  from  the  more  common  “lay 
ministry”  that  all  Catholics  are  to  perform  in  the  secular 
world,  and  different  from  the  volunteer  work  that  many 
generous  Catholics  offer  the  church.  As  the  bishops  note, 
this  ministry  is  clearly  a “sign  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  move- 
ment.” That  the  hierarchy  is  taking  this  call  seriously,  par- 
ticularly during  a time  when  collaborative  ministry 
between  the  ordained  and  the  laity  has  become  indispens- 
able in  many  parishes,  schools,  hospitals  and  retreat  hous- 
es, is  a sign  of  health  in  the  church. 

It  is  also  a sign  of  trust.  While  this  brand  of  ministry 
has  long  been  part  of  the  life  of  the  church  (think  of  the 
martyrs  who  have  been  catechists),  there  is  little  way  to 
know  how  the  phenomenon  will  change  the  face  of  the 
church  in  the  future.  If  the  number  of  priests  and  deacons 
continues  to  decline  and  of  lay  leaders  to  grow,  for  exam- 
ple, it  may  help  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  kind  of  clericalism 
that  is  distasteful  to  so  many  American  Catholics,  and  to 
which  some  point  as  one  of  the  complicating  factors  in  the 
sexual  abuse  crisis. 

Like  any  call,  lay  ecclesial  ministry  requires  a response. 
Part  of  that  response  is  the  commitment  to  serious  train- 
ing and  formation.  The  type  of  “professionalizing”  of  lay 
ecclesial  ministers — with  an  emphasis  on  formation  in 
human  development,  spirituality,  intellectual  life  and  pas- 
toral ministries — that  many  parishes  and  dioceses  have 
long  sponsored  is  an  essential  way  to  prepare  well-trained 
ministers  to  spread  the  Gospel  message. 

wisely,  the  bishops  recognize  that  they  cannot  provide 
for  every  contingency  in  the  varied  world  of  the  American 
church.  Like  many  church  teachings,  Co-Workers  in  the 
Vineyard  is  left  open-ended  and,  in  some  places,  even 
vague.  Nonetheless,  it  is  an  important  and  inspiring  docu- 
ment. Dolores  Leckey,  senior  fellow  at  the  Woodstock 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  former  director  of  the 
bishops’  Office  of  Family,  Laity,  Women  and  Youth, 
agrees.  “This  is  both  a realistic  and  helpful  resource  that 
will  help  to  foster  the  training  necessary  for  a collaborative 
ministry  that  will  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  church,”  she 
told  America.  “People  on  the  parish  level  will  feel  very 
encouraged.” 

The  bishops’  hope  to  professionalize  the  role  of  the  lay 
ecclesial  minister  is  welcome,  for  it  will  both  encourage 
those  already  in  ministry  and  aid  those  men  and  women 
whose  service  to  the  church  grows  more  important  with 
every  year  to  become  more  and  more  proficient  at  serving 
the  church  and  God.  As  Ms.  Smith  observed,  there  is 
something  new  happening;  and  for  this  all  Catholics  can 
be  grateful. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Communist  Restrictions 
Remain,  Say  Czechs 

The  Czech  Republic  bishops’  conference 
said  it  could  seek  international  arbitration 
against  a new  religious  law  imposing 
“Communist-style  restrictions”  on 
church  activities.  “We  can’t  understand 
why  the  state  wishes  to  tie  the  church 
down  with  these  crazy,  unnecessary 
rules,”  said  Martin  Horalek,  spokesman 
for  the  conference.  “After  the  Velvet 
Revolution,  it  was  generally  believed  the 
church  should  have  maximum  freedom. 
Since  then,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
reimpose  Communist-style  restrictions 
by  involving  the  state  in  church  affairs.” 
On  Dec.  6 Czech  President  Vaclav  Klaus 
signed  the  law  that  gives  government 
officials  the  right  to  veto  the  opening  of 
places  of  worship  and  requires  church 
charities  to  obtain  ministry  approval.  In  a 
telephone  interview  with  Catholic  News 
Service  on  Dec.  15,  Horalek  said  the 
president  failed  to  understand  church 
objections  to  the  new  law. 

Judge  Rules  Parishes 
Belong  to  Archdiocese 

A federal  judge  ruled  on  Dec.  30  that  it  is 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  not  its  individual  parishes,  that 
owns  all  parish  properties.  In  a statement 
released  by  a spokesman,  Bud  Bunce,  the 
archdiocese  expressed  disappointment. 
“We  feel  strongly  that  this  decision  is  not 
supported  by  the  facts  or  the  law  and 
believe  it  infringes  on  the  archdiocese’s 
right  and  the  parishioners’  rights  to  freely 
exercise  their  religion,”  the  statement 
said. 

At  stake  in  the  decision  is  the  property 
of  124  parishes,  including  40  parish  ele- 
mentary schools  and  three  archdiocesan 
high  schools,  whose  combined  worth 
may  be  as  much  as  half  a billion  dollars. 
About  130  claimants  seeking  damages  for 
alleged  sexual  abuse  by  priests  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Portland  have  asked  to 
have  the  parish  and  school  properties 
included  among  archdiocesan  assets  avail- 
able for  settling  their  claims.  The  arch- 
diocese has  argued  that  under  church  law 
each  parish  owns  its  own  property  and 
that  the  archdiocese  merely  holds  those 
properties  in  trust  for  the  parishes. 


Number  of  Hispanic 
Catholics  in  U.S.  Steady 

Despite  the  number  of  Hispanics  who 
are  joining  evangelical  Protestant 
churches,  the  percentage  of  Hispanics  in 
the  United  States  who  are  Catholic  has 
remained  steady  at  70  percent,  said  an 
expert  in  Latino  population  trends.  This 
is  the  result  of  a “revolving  door”  by 
which  the  losses  to  other  churches  are 
compensated  by  the  continued  immigra- 
tion flow  from  Latin  America,  said 
Gaston  Espinosa,  assistant  religious  stud- 
ies professor  at  Claremont  McKenna 
College  in  Claremont,  Calif.  In  the 
United  States,  he  said,  “Latino  Catholics 


Despite  a Catholic  bishop’s  warning  that 
the  measure  would  have  “serious  and 
severe  consequences  for  immigrants  and 
the  nation,”  the  House  approved  an 
immigration  reform  bill  on  Dec.  16  that 
calls  for  the  building  of  a 700-mile  fence 
along  the  U.S.-Mexican  border  and 
would  make  illegal  presence  in  the 
United  States  a crime,  rather  than  the 
civil  offense  it  is  now.  Bishop  Gerald  R. 
Barnes  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  bishops’  Committee  on 
Migration,  had  urged  rejection  of  H.R. 
4437,  the  Border  Protection,  Anti- 


are  more  numerous  than  all  mainline 
white  Protestants.”  There  are  about  29 
million  Latino  Catholics  and  22  million 
mainline  white  Protestants,  he  said. 
Espinosa  is  the  research  director  for  the 
Hispanic  Churches  and  American  Public 
Life  Project,  an  ecumenically  sponsored 
three-year  survey  of  almost  3,000 
Hispanics  nationwide. 

Vietnam  Still  Violates 
Religious  Rights 

Vietnam  still  violates  the  religious 
rights  of  its  people  on  a large  scale  even 
though  “there’s  some  movement  in  the 
right  direction,”  U.S.  Representative 


Terrorism  and  Illegal  Immigration 
Control  Act  of  2005,  in  a letter  to  House 
members  dated  Dec.  14.  “It  is  an 
extremely  punitive  bill  which  is  far 
broader  than  illegal  immigration  and,  if 
enacted,  would  unduly  harm  immigrants 
and  their  families,  even  those  who  are 
currently  lawful  residents,”  he  said. 
“Moreover,  the  bishops  are  deeply  disap- 
pointed by  the  bill’s  enforcement-only 
focus  and  absence  of  reforms  in  the  U.S. 
legal  immigration  system  that  would 
address  our  current  immigration  prob- 
lems more  comprehensively.” 


House  Immigration  Reform  Bill  Would  Hurt  Nation 


As  Congress  debates  ways  to  cope  with  the  nation's  immigration  situation,  it's  business  as  usual 
for  workers  who  labor  in  the  fields  in  Plant  City,  Fla.,  in  late  June.  Reports  indicate  that  illegal 
Mexican  migrants  are  coming  from  rural  areas  farther  away  from  the  U.S.-Mexican  border,  more 
women  are  entering  and  a larger  number  are  settling  in  the  U.S. 
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Christopher  H.  Smith  said  following  a 
fact-finding  visit  to  the  Communist-run 
nation  in  southeast  Asia.  The  New 
Jersey  Republican,  who  heads  the 
House’s  Africa,  Global  Human  Rights 
and  International  Operations 
Subcommittee,  told  Catholic  News 
Service  that  during  his  visit  on  Dec.  1-3 
he  met  with  numerous  Catholic  leaders 
and  representatives  of  other  religions 
who  detailed  religious  rights  violations 
by  the  Vietnamese  government. 
Indicative  of  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment’s approach  to  human  rights,  he 
said,  was  the  fact  that  it  denied  entry 
visas  to  two  Vietnamese-American 
human  rights  leaders  he  sought  to  bring 
with  him  on  his  visit.  He  said 
Vietnamese  Prime  Minister  Phan  Van 
Khai  “has  indicated  that  churches  can 
now  re-engage  in  charitable  work.  It 
remains  to  be  tested  whether  or  not  that 
will  be  real.” 


Pope  Names  New  Nuncio 
to  United  States 


Pietro  Sambi 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  named  a veteran 
Vatican  diplomat,  Italian  Archbishop 
Pietro  Sambi,  to  be  the  new  papal  nuncio 
to  the  United  States.  Archbishop  Sambi, 
67,  has  served  as  the  Vatican’s  represen- 
tative to  Israel  and  Palestine,  where  he 
helped  arrange  Pope  John  Paul  II’s  his- 
toric pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  in 


2000.  He  replaces  Colombian 
Archbishop  Gabriel  Montalvo,  who  was 
retiring  at  age  75  after  serving  as  nuncio 
in  Washington  since  1998.  The  Vatican 
announced  the  appointment  on  Dec.  17. 
Archbishop  Sambi  is  known  in  church 
circles  as  an  energetic  and  gregarious 
man  with  an  ability  to  bring  the  human 
touch  to  diplomatic  challenges.  He 
speaks  Italian,  English,  French  and 
Spanish.  In  a statement  welcoming  the 
appointment,  Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  said  the  pope  had  hon- 
ored the  United  States  by  appointing 
such  an  experienced  prelate. 

Church  Needs  Celibate 
and  Married  Priests 

The  church  needs  a debate  on  celibacy 
and  has  room  for  both  married  and 
unmarried  priests,  an  Irish  bishop  said. 
“There  is  room  for  both  priests  who  are 
married  and  celibate  priests  in  our 
church,”  said  Bishop  William  Walsh  of 
Killaloe,  Ireland,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Sunday  Tribune  newspaper  in 
December.  “I  have  known  some  very 
fine  priests  who  have  left  the  priesthood 
because  they  found  the  challenge  of 
celibacy  not  life-giving  for  them.  Men 
like  that  are  a great  loss  to  the  ministeri- 
al priesthood....  Obviously  each  one  of 
us  longs  for  love  and  intimacy  in  our 
lives,  because  without  that  we  live  alone 
and  in  isolation.  Unless  in  some  way 
celibacy  is  a generous  gift  to  others  and 
to  God,  it  is  meaningless.  If  we  see 
celibacy  simply  as  abstaining  from  sexual 
intimacy,  then  it  is  negative,  not  life-giv- 
ing,” the  bishop  said. 

Ruling  Does  Not  Prohibit 
Talk  of  Intelligent  Design 

After  a federal  judge’s  ruling  that  intelli- 
gent design  is  a religious  belief  and  not 
science,  a law  professor  and  a theologian 
said  on  Dec.  2 1 that  the  theory  could 
still  be  discussed  in  public  school  social 
studies  or  current  events  classes.  “If  it  is 
studied  as  a modern  phenomenon,  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  fly  legally,”  said  Lee 
Strang,  a law  professor  at  Ave  Maria 
School  of  Law  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  “But 
if  it  aims  to  get  Christianity  in  the  class- 
room, it  would  not  be  permitted,” 


Strang,  who  teaches  courses  in  constitu- 
tional law,  told  Catholic  News  Service. 
John  Haught,  theology  professor  at  the 
Jesuit-sponsored  Georgetown  University 
in  Washington,  said  it  would  be  permis- 
sible to  talk  about  the  controversy  in 
nonscience  classes.  “I  would  suggest  that 
it  be  discussed  in  a class  on  critical  think- 
ing,” Haught  told  CNS.  “Public  schools 
should  be  talking  about  religion.  This 
can  be  done  without  fostering  a reli- 
gion.” 

Israelis,  Palestinians  Must 
Build  Life,  Not  Death 

Israeli  and  Palestinian  political  leaders 
must  be  “builders  of  fife,  not  death,” 
Latin-rite  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  of 
Jerusalem  said  in  his  Christmas  message. 
“Understand,  after  such  a long  time  of 
demolition,  death  and  fighting,  that  these 
ways  could  not  and  will  never  produce 
[anything]  but  more  demolition,  death 
and  fighting,”  he  said  in  his  message, 
delivered  to  journalists  on  Dec.  2 1 . 
Injustices  such  as  the  Israeli  separation 
barrier,  imprisonments  and  assassinations 
only  “add  fuel  for  violence,”  he  said. 
“When  injustice — the  cause  of  violence — 
ceases,  violence  will  stop  and  security  will 
reign.  We  hope  that  we  can  begin  a new 
period  in  which  all  violence  will  stop  on 
both  sides,  Israeli  and  Palestinian  alike,” 
the  patriarch  said.  “Half-measures,  half- 
liberty and  half-sovereignty  lead  nowhere 
except  to  fall  again  in  an  interminable 
cycle  of  violence  and  insecurity.” 

Israeli  and  Palestinian  leaders  have  a 
chance  to  create  “a  moment  of 
grace... with  a complete  stop  of  all  vio- 
lence and  all  vengeance,”  Latin-rite 
Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  of  Jerusalem 
said  in  his  Christmas  homily.  “If  our 
leaders  have  a sincere  will,  they 
can.. .allow  a new  future  to  begin,  a new 
land  to  be  rebuilt,  in  which  new  hearts, 
better  than  walls  and  all  military  actions, 
will  ensure  the  security  of  Israelis,  and  for 
the  Palestinians,  freedom  and  the  end  of 
occupation,”  the  patriarch  said  in  his 
midnight  Mass  homily  at  St.  Catherine’s 
Church,  adjacent  to  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  in  Bethlehem.  Palestinian  Prime 
Minister  Mahmoud  Abbas  attended  mid- 
night Mass.  Addressing  the  Palestinian 
leaders  present  and  Israeli  leaders,  the 
patriarch  said:  “Christmas  says  the  ways 
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in  this  land  sanctified  by  God  are  ways  of 
peace,  based  on  justice  and  equafity 
between  the  two  peoples,  no  one  superior 
to  the  other,  no  one  under  submission  to 
the  other.  The  two  must  be  equals  in  dig- 
nity, in  rights  and  in  duty.” 

Hindus  Burn  Effigies  of 
Cardinal,  Bishop 

A Hindu  extremist  group  repeatedly  has 
burned  effigies  of  an  Indian  cardinal  and 
auxiliary  bishop,  claiming  they  are  trying 
to  convert  Hindus.  Every  evening  since 
Dec.  13,  activists  of  Hindu  Jagaran 
Manch  have  burned  the  effigies  of 
Cardinal  Telesphore  Toppo  of  Ranchi 
and  Auxiliary  Bishop  Vincent  Barwa  in 
various  parts  of  Ranchi,  the  capital  of 
Jharkhand  State,  reported  UCA  News,  an 
Asian  church  news  agency  based  in 
Thailand.  The  agency  reported  on  Dec. 
27  that  the  Hindu  protest  started  after 
the  prelates  spoke  against  Jharkhand’s 
Chief  Minister  Arjun  Munda’s  plan  to 
enact  a law  forbidding  forced  religious 
conversions.  Munda  announced  this  plan 
to  enact  the  anti-conversion  bill  during  a 
pro-Hindu  rally  in  Ranchi  on  Dec.  10. 

Six  people  under  the  banner  of  Kendriya 
Sama  Samiti — the  collective  name  for 
animist  tribal  religions — set  the  fires. 

California  Diocese  Holds 
Schism  and  Heresy  Trial 

A church  tribunal  in  the  Diocese  of  San 
Bemadino  reviewed  evidence  in  mid- 
December  to  determine  whether  the  Rev. 
Ned  Reidy,  a former  Catholic  priest  who 
now  pastors  his  own  separate  church,  is 
guilty  of  heresy  and  schism.  The  Rev. 
Howard  Lincoln,  diocesan  spokesman, 
told  Catholic  News  Service  by  phone 
that  the  Rev.  Reidy  was  automatically 
excommunicated  when  he  left  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  he  was  never  lai- 
cized. He  remains  a priest,  although  no 
longer  in  good  standing.  Father  Lincoln 
said  on  Dec.  27  that  the  church  tribunal 
that  conducted  the  trial  had  not  issued  a 
verdict.  He  said  the  diocese  views  the 
trial  as  “the  most  prudent  course  to 
take.. .as  a means  to  officially  clarify”  the 
Rev.  Reidy’s  status  in  the  church,  since 
he  continues  to  live  and  exercise  ministry 
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in  the  area  where  he  used  to  be  a 
Catholic  pastor.  The  diocese  has  an  obli- 
gation to  “be  clear  about  who  is  legally 
entrusted  to  minister  in  the  name  of  the 
chinch,”  he  said. 

Legislator  in  Sri  Lanka 
Assassinated  at  Mass 

A senior  member  of  Sri  Lanka’s 
Parliament  was  shot  dead  inside  the 
Catholic  cathedral  in  Batticaloa  during 
midnight  Mass  on  Christmas.  Joseph 
Pararajasingham,  of  the  Tamil  National 
Alliance,  who  represented  Batticaloa  dis- 
trict in  Parliament,  and  his  wife  had 
returned  to  their  seats  in  the  front  row, 
Bishop  Joseph  Swampillai  ofTrinco- 
malee— Batticaloa  told  UCA  News.  Bishop 
Swampillai  said  he  was  still  distributing 
Communion  to  others  when  the  two 
killers,  who  had  been  hiding  behind  a pil- 
lar, ran  toward  the  couple  and  fired  shots 
before  fleeing.  Media  reports  indicate  that 
the  legislator  died  instandy  and  seven  oth- 
ers, including  his  wife,  were  wounded 
when  the  gunmen  fired  into  the  crowd. 
Police  were  reported  to  have  been  provid- 
ing security  to  Pararajasingham  at  the  time 
of  the  attack.  The  Sri  Lankan  military 
reportedly  blamed  the  killing  on  the 
Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam,  but  the 
Tamil  rebels  have  blamed  military  intelli- 
gence and  allied  groups. 


A Day  in  the  Life  of  a 
Married  Maronite  Priest 

In  Bziza,  a small  village  in  northern 
Lebanon,  the  Rev.  Charles  Ksas  begins 
weekday  mornings  with  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Hours.  As  the  day  unfolds,  the 
Maronite  Catholic  priest  then  splits  his 
time  as  spiritual  director  for  a school, 
as  a part-time  financial  director  of  a 
technical  school,  and  on  some  days  he 
attends  classes  for  a doctorate  in  theol- 
ogy. On  Saturdays,  he  does  accounting 
for  his  diocese.  He  arrives  back  in  time 
to  celebrate  the  6 p.m.  Mass  for  his 
parish  of  500.  “I  am  tired,  but  full  of 
joy,”  said  Father  Ksas  of  his  busy 
schedule.  Not  very  far  from  Beirut,  in 
the  mountain  village  of  Cornet 
Chewan,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tannous  is 
the  rector  of  a school.  He  also  cele- 
brates Mass  four  days  a week  for  his 
parish  of  approximately  1,200.  “I  try  to 
organize  my  time  in  such  a way  that 
everything  will  fit  in,”  said  Father 
Tannous. 

Both  priests  are  married  with  fami- 
lies, as  are  around  50  percent  of  the 
Maronite  priests  in  Lebanon.  The 
married  priesthood  is  a tradition  that 
dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Maronite  Catholic  Church,  which 
traces  its  roots  to  the  fourth-century 
hermit  St.  Maron.  In  those  days,  about 
90  percent  of  the  priests  were  married. 


their  home  in  the  northern  Lebanese  village  of  Bziza  on  Dec.  11.  Father  Ksas  was  ordained  a priest  after 
he  married  Brigette.  About  50  percent  of  the  Maronite  priests  in  Lebanon  are  married. 
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A letter  from  Burkina  Faso 


A Century  Behind 

- BY  PETER  J.  DONALDSON  - 


Placide  tapsoba,  a 53-year-old  physician,  was  born  at  home  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Satte  outside  of  Ouagadougou,  the  capital  of  Burkina  Faso,  the 
landlocked  West  African  country  that  until  1960  was  the  French  protec- 
torate of  Upper  Volta.  He  received  his  medical  education  at  the 
University  of  Padua  in  Italy  and  a graduate  degree  from  U.C.L.A’s 
School  of  Public  Health. 

Ask  Doctor  Tapsoba  why  he  became  a physician,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  as  a young 
man  he  wanted  to  be  both  a priest  and  a physician.  He  had  been  inspired  by  the  medi- 
cal missionaries  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Camillus.  The  Camillians  had  come  to  Burkina 
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Faso  in  1966  and  immediately  built  a medical  center  that 
provided  high  quality  services  to  the  poor.  When  the 
Camillians  opened  a seminary  in  1968,  Placide  was  among 
the  first  group  of  seminarians  to  take  the  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  obedience  and  devotion  to  the  sick. 

But  as  Doctor  Tapsoba  recounts  it,  he  was  a young  sem- 
inarian when,  in  one  of  the  Camillians’  periodic  general 
assemblies  held  at  their  headquarters  in  Rome,  a policy  was 
issued  that  said,  absent  extraordinary  circumstances,  the 
roles  of  priest  and  physician  were  not  compatible. 
According  to  the  directive, 
each  required  such  a level  of 
commitment  and  daily 
involvement  that  in  ordinary 
circumstances  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  be  true  to  both  callings. 

The  decision  to  study  for  both 
needed  authorization  from 
Rome.  When  Placide  found 
out  that  at  the  time  Burkina 
Faso  had  over  650  priests  but  only  67  physicians,  he  decid- 
ed to  leave  the  seminary  and  concentrate  on  medicine. 

I cannot  speak  about  the  spiritual  needs  of  Burkina 
Faso’s  citizens,  but  there  are  clear  measures  of  Burkina 
Faso’s  health  situation.  It  is  appalling.  Mortality  rates  in 
Burkina  are  higher  than  they  were  in  the  United  States  in 
1900.  A baby  bom  in  Burkina  can  expect  to  live  about  30 
years  less  than  a child  bom  in  the  United  States — 45  versus 
77  years.  Sadly,  recent  reports  indicate  that  child  health  is 
getting  even  worse.  The  high  mortality  is  not  caused  by 
H.I.WAIDS,  the  prevalence  of  which  is  less  than  5 percent, 
but  by  diseases  long  ago  controlled  in  most  other  places: 
malaria,  respiratory  infections,  diarrhea  and,  in  bad  years, 
measles  and  meningitis. 

One  reason  for  the  poor  health  conditions  is  poverty. 
The  nation’s  13.6  million  people  are  among  the  world’s 
poorest.  Per  capita  income  is  about  $250  per  year.  In  the 
United  States,  by  contrast,  it  is  $35,000.  Burkina’s  situation 
may  not  be  typical,  but  its  problems  epitomize  those  of 
Africa’s  poorest  countries. 

The  tragedy  of  Burkina  Faso  is  not  only  its  pervasive 
poverty  and  its  people’s  poor  health,  but  also  the  very  limit- 
ed resources  available  to  overcome  these  circumstances. 
Transportation  and  communication  infrastructure  is  nonex- 
istent. Burkina  has  fewer  phone  lines  per  1 ,000  people  than 
almost  any  other  country.  Only  25  percent  of  the  adult  pop- 
ulation are  literate,  so  the  labor  force  lacks  an  essential 
ingredient  for  getting  ahead.  The  culture  and  development 
strategies  of  the  now  prosperous  countries  of  East  Asia 
emphasized  education.  As  a consequence,  they  were  able  to 
purchase  weaving  equipment  from  Britain,  translate  the 
operating  manuals  into  Korean,  Chinese  or  Thai,  give  them 


to  literate  factory  employees  and  set  them  to  work  at  lower 
costs  and  higher  levels  of  productivity  than  Manchester  fac- 
tory workers  using  the  same  equipment.  That  is  not  possi- 
ble in  Burkina — too  few  people  are  able  to  read. 

Burkina’s  principal  export  is  cotton,  but  here  too 
Burkinabes  operate  at  a significant  disadvantage.  They  must 
compete  against  heavily  subsidized  American  and  European 
cotton.  The  subsidies  lower  the  price  that  Burkina’s  cotton 
commands  on  the  world  market.  The  subsidy  that  the  U.S. 
government  gives  to  its  small  number  of  cotton  farmers 


exceeds  the  yearly  economic  output  of  Burkina  Faso.  Two 
years  ago  in  an  op-ed  piece  in  The  New  York  Times,  Blaise 
Compaore,  the  Burkinabe  president,  pleaded  for  reduced 
subsidies,  which  would  increase  the  price  of  cotton  and 
improve  Burkina’s  prospects.  Compaore  noted  that  “pay- 
ments to  about  2,500  relatively  well-off  farmers  has  the 
unintended  but  nevertheless  real  effect  of  impoverishing 
some  10  million  rural  poor  people  in  West  and  Central 
Africa.”  The  cotton  subsidies  are  another  chapter  in  the 
sorry  story  of  Africa’s  exploitation.  Outsiders  have  long  set 
the  terms  of  trade,  whether  by  harsh  colonial  arrangements 
or  in  contemporary  cotton  trading. 

Placide  and  I recendy  visited  the  World  Bank  and  the 
American  embassy  in  Ouagadougou.  At  both  places,  senior 
officials  agreed  that  the  cotton  subsidies  were  hurting 
Burkinabe  farmers  and  those  who  depend  on  them.  We 
were  also  told  that  Burkina’s  government  is  doing  what  it 
can  to  promote  economic  development.  At  the  U.S. 
embassy,  a senior  official  said,  “They  are  doing  everything 
they  can  do,  but  they  are  starting  from  such  a low  base  that 
it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  anything.” 

one  morning,  we  drove  two-and-a-half  hours  from 
Ouagadougou  to  Navrongo  in  northern  Ghana.  We  left 
Ouaga  at  7:00  a.m.  As  people  went  to  work,  the  streets 
became  crowded  with  bicycles  and  bicyclettes  (motorized 
bicycles  with  small,  two-cycle  engines  that  spew  smoke).  I 
found  the  activity  encouraging.  Until  that  morning 
Ouagadougou  had  seemed  so  sleepy  it  was  almost  dead.  But 
once  we  left  the  capital,  there  was  very  little  traffic  and  almost 
no  trucks  on  the  road.  Commerce  declined,  in  fact  disap- 
peared, until  we  reached  small  towns,  one  after  another. 


The  high  mortality  is  caused  by  diseases 
long  ago  controlled  in  most  other  places: 
malaria,  respiratory  infections,  diarrhea, 
measles  and  meningitis. 
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Along  the  way,  the  difficulty  of  rural  life  was  evident. 
Farming  was  done  in  small  plots,  often  with  only  a small 
hand  hoe  or  a simple  plow  pulled  by  a donkey.  Women 
worked  in  the  field,  fetched  water  and  washed  clothes  at 
communal  wells.  Children  everywhere  helped  in  the  fields. 
There  were  schools  only  in  the  towns.  I could  not  imagine 
how  children  in  the  countryside  could  get  to  school,  even 
if  there  were  one  for  them  to  attend. 

Fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  children  from  Burkina’s 
poorest  households  attend  school.  Even  among  the  richest 
20  percent  of  the  population,  fewer  than  two-thirds  of  the 
children  attend  school.  How  can  a society  be  transformed 
without  education?  And  how  is  it  possible  to  educate  a 
rural  population  of  over  four  million  children  with  so  few 
resources? 

the  united  states  is  doing  very  little  to  help  Franco- 
phone West  Africa.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  closed  its  mission  in  Burkina  in  1995.  A new 
aid  program,  the  Millennium  Challenge  Account,  had  yet  to 
disperse  any  funds  in  Burkina  when  I visited.  During  our 
visit  to  the  American  Embassy,  we  were  told  that 
Ambassador  J.  Anthony  Holmes,  who  recendy  left  Burkina, 
was  unhappy  because  promised  funding  for  a program  to 
promote  girls’  education  had  been  slow  in  coming.  But  this 
was  only  one  $12  million  grant.  Much  more  help  will  be 
needed  to  transform  Burkina  Faso’s  education  system.  The 
increases  in  funding  recendy  promised  by  the  G8  leaders 
will  likely  be  slow  to  reach  Burkina. 

During  a briefing  on  the  H.I.WAIDS  epidemic  in 
Burkina,  I asked  about  the  impact  of  malaria.  One  of  the 
physicians  in  the  group,  a man  with  a shaved  head,  round 
glasses  and  a deep  voice,  scolded  me,  saying,  “Of  course 
malaria  is  a much  more  important  problem  than  H.I.V,  but 
since  it  doesn’t  exist  in  the  United  States,  you  don’t  provide 
funds  to  deal  with  it.” 

Two  days  later,  as  I was  about  to  go  to  my  room  to  sleep 
under  a treated  bed  net  to  protect  me  from  the  mosquitoes 
that  carry  malaria,  I asked  the  same  physician  why  malaria  is 
still  a problem  in  West  Africa  when  so  many  other  places 
have  eradicated  or  gready  reduced  the  incidence  of  the  dis- 
ease. “Apathy,”  he  said.  He  seemed  to  blame  his  country- 
men, not  me  or  the  West. 

Both  of  this  doctor’s  perspectives  on  Africa’s  problems 
seem  correct.  Much  that  is  wrong  is  the  result  of  colonial 
rule,  international  neglect  and  unfair  practices,  like  U.S. 
cotton  subsidies.  But  corrupt  African  leaders,  terribly  inef- 
fective government  bureaucracies  and  debilitating  tribal 
rivalries  have  added  at  least  as  many  problems.  The  result 
for  Burkina  and  other  very  poor  African  countries — such  as 
Angola,  Chad,  Ethiopia,  Mali  and  Niger — are  conditions 
that  the  United  States  has  not  seen  in  100  years.  Simply  put, 


many  people  in  Burkina  are  living  a century  behind  us. 

Social  development  specialists  in  Burkina  and  elsewhere 
in  Africa  are  delighted  with  the  G8’s  debt  forgiveness  pro- 
gram and  with  the  promised  increases  in  foreign  assistance. 
They  hope  that  additional  resources  will  be  used  to  increase 
the  quality  and  coverage  of  health  and  education  services 
and  improve  inadequate  infrastructure.  Many  plans  have 
already  been  prepared.  The  additional  resources  will  help  if 
they  strengthen  human  capital — that  is,  increase  health  and 
promote  literacy — and  improve  agricultural  infrastructure, 
but  these  will  be  challenging  tasks. 

Aid  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  move  Burkina  Faso 
from  poverty  to  prosperity.  Even  under  the  best  conditions, 
development  is  a long,  complicated  and  uneven  process  that 
depends  not  only  on  social  sector  investments  in  health  and 
education  but  also  on  people’s  ability  to  find  work.  That 
requires  private  sector  investment,  which,  given  Burkina’s 
poverty,  must  come  mainly  from  outside  the  country.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  attract  investment  until  conditions  improve. 
In  the  meantime,  the  low-end  manufacturing  jobs  that 
could  help  set  Burkina  on  a road  to  a better  economy  will 
continue  to  go  to  China  and  other  more  developed  regions. 

I asked  Placide  about  his  view  of  Burkina’s  develop- 
ment prospects.  “Things  are  improving,  but  very  slowly,” 
he  told  me.  His  older  brother  had  not  been  able  to  go  to 
school,  but  by  the  time  he  himself  came  of  age,  a gift  from 
the  parents  of  a White  Father  missionary  in  Burkina  had 
paid  for  the  construction  of  a primary  school  five  miles 
from  Placide’s  village  close  to  Ouagadougou.  There  were 
98  children  in  the  first  year  of  primary  school,  only  25  of 
whom  went  on  to  secondary  school  in  Ouagadougou. 
Only  two  of  the  98  went  to  university.  One  needed  brains, 
access  to  resources  and  good  luck  to  stay  in  school.  Placide 
did  not  know  how  many  of  those  starting  out  in  school  get 
to  the  university  these  days.  But  there  is  now  a high  school 
in  his  village,  so  students  do  not  have  to  leave  home,  with 
all  the  associated  inconvenience  and  expense,  to  continue 
their  education. 

Placide  noted  that  another  important  issue  shaped 
Burkina’s  economy:  rain.  “If  it  doesn’t  rain,  people  are  in 
trouble,”  he  said.  This  is  the  same  point  made  by  special- 
ists, who  note  the  high  correlation  between  rainfall  and 
agricultural  yields.  But  for  Placide,  water  is  also  a sign  of 
how  things  have  changed  for  the  better.  When  he  was  a 
boy  in  the  early  1960’s,  there  was  no  piped  water  in  his  vil- 
lage; now  clean  water  is  available  at  several  boreholes. 

Life  in  Burkina  Faso,  which  looks  so  harsh  to  a visiting 
Westerner,  has  a bright  side  for  Placide  and  perhaps  for 
others  who  share  his  positive  spirit.  He  told  me:  “There  is 
no  wealth,  so  there  is  nothing  to  fight  for.  We  live  in  har- 
mony.” I hope  the  harmony  does  not  disappear,  if  and 
when  development  comes.  ^ 
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What  Ever  Became 
of  Solidarity? 

BY  GERALD  J.  BEYER 


Last  august  marked  the  25  th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Polish  nonviolent  revolution  known 
as  Solidarity.  On  the  morning  of  Aug.  14,  1980,  a 
strike  in  the  Gdansk  shipyard  began  what  eventu- 
ally caused  the  demise  of  Communism  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  whole  world  watched  as  ordinary  peo- 
ple like  Lech  Walesa  and  Anna  Walentynowicz  led  what  the 
historian  Timothy  Garton  Ash  later  deemed  “the  most 
infectiously  hopeful  movement  in  the  history  of  contempo- 
rary Europe.”  Solidarity’s  successful  use  of  nonviolent  resis- 
tance to  topple  Communism  has  left  an  indelible  mark  in 
the  history  books. 

But  what  ever  became  of  the  fight  for  “bread  and  free- 
dom” and  the  equality  and  dignity  of  all  in  Poland’s  new 
era?  Many  intellectuals  and  religious  leaders  had  hoped  that 
Solidarity  would  initiate  a return  of  values  and  principles  to 
capitalism  and  democracy.  Unfortunately,  their  hopes  were 
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dashed.  Solidarity’s  project  was  largely  abandoned  after 
1989,  and  the  unity  in  spite  of  differences  that  characterized 
it  disappeared. 

A host  of  celebrations,  conferences  and  gatherings  were 
planned  in  Poland  to  commemorate  the  events  of  August 
1980.  Yet  Poles  today  exhibit  a great  deal  of  ambivalence 
toward  the  legacy  of  Solidarity.  Most  Poles  recognize  that 
Solidarity  was  indispensable  in  the  battle  against 
Communism.  They  are  grateful  to  it  for  helping  to  gain 
freedom  of  speech  and  worship  and  the  right  to  vote.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  Poles  believe  that  Solidarity  no  longer 
serves  the  good  of  the  country.  In  a recent  survey  only  24 
percent  maintained  that  their  lives  changed  for  the  better  as 
a result  of  Solidarity’s  historic  victory,  while  3 1 percent  said 
that  their  lives  became  worse,  and  45  percent  saw  no  change 
whatsoever. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights 
that  the  movement  stressed  have  not  been  realized.  Poverty 
levels  have  grown  from  1990  (to  11.7  percent  of  the  total 
population  in  2003,  according  to  Poland’s  “subsistence  min- 
imum,” and  57  percent,  according  to  the  more  generous 
“social  minimum”).  While  some  have  prospered,  wages 
have  fallen  in  many  sectors,  contributing  to  the  rise  in 
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NEW  Ph.D.  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Theology  at  Georgetown 
University  announces  a new  Ph.D.  program  in  Theology 
and  Religious  Studies  with  the  focus  on  religious  plural- 
ism. The  program  will  begin  in  Fall  2006. 

The  program  seeks  to  develop  scholars  in  the  analy- 
sis of  and  research  in  the  phenomenon  of  religious  plural- 
ism in  all  its  ramifications  and  implications  for  the  acade- 
my, religious  communities,  and  society.  Students  will 
acquire  competence  in  at  least  two  religious  traditions 
and  in  both  religious  studies  and  theology  in  the  field  of 
religious  pluralism.  Three  areas  will  be  studied:  theologi- 
cal reflection,  ethical  discourse,  and  relationship 
between  religion  and  culture. 

The  degree  requires  36  credits,  a reading  knowledge 
of  two  foreign  languages,  comprehensive  examinations, 
and  dissertation. 

A master’s  degree  is  required  for  admission.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  bring  substantial  competence  in  one 
religious  tradition  to  the  program  (e.g.,  master’s  degree  in 
Divinity,  Rabbinical  Studies,  Religion,  Theology,  etc.). 
However,  students  intending  to  focus  on  the  cultural  anal- 
ysis of  religious  pluralism  may  come  from  different  cultur- 
al backgrounds,  such  as  Anthropology,  History,  and 
Sociology,  or  from  programs  in  religion  that  focus  on  its 
cultural  aspects.  Deadline  for  application  with  tuition 
scholarship  and  assistantship  stipend  for  Fall  2006  is 
January  3,  2006.  In  addition  to  full  tuition  scholarship, 
there  will  be  $17,000  assistantship  stipend  per  year. 

Application  can  be  made  on  line  through  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 

http://grad.georgetown.edu/.  For  materials  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  application  and  for  a full  description  of  the 
program,  please  visit:  http://theology.george- 

town.edu/students/gradprograms.htm. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Dennis  Feeney,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  at  dmf27@georgetown.edu  or  202-687-5846 
or  Dr.  Peter  C.  Phan,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
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poverty.  Unemployment  plagues  18  percent  of  working-age 
Poles,  most  of  whom  cannot  claim  unemployment  benefits 
or  pursue  state-sponsored  job-training.  Worker  ownership, 
one  of  the  centerpieces  of  Solidarity’s  original  program,  has 
been  discouraged  by  economists  and  politicians.  Although 
many  new  colleges  and  universities  have  been  created,  fewer 
and  fewer  young  people  from  agricultural  and  working-class 
backgrounds  can  afford  them.  In  short,  the  benefits  and 
burdens  of  the  transformation  have  not  been  distributed 
evenly.  The  majority  of  Poles  view  themselves  as  “losers”  in 
the  new  Poland.  Aleksander  Smolar,  a former  member  of 
Solidarity,  put  it  this  way:  “The  Poland  of  Solidarity’s  pro- 
gram was  a completely  different  one  than  the  one  we  have 
created.” 

As  a result,  Polish  journals  and  the  press  have  been  filled 
in  recent  years  with  articles  with  such  titles  as  “On 
Solidarity  Abandoned”  and  “Is  Solidarity  Outdated?”  Pope 
John  Paul  13,  who  repeatedly  urged  Poles  to  embody  the 
ethics  of  solidarity  in  their  democratic  and  market-based 
institutions,  chastised  the  union’s  leadership  in  2003.  He 
stated  that  by  entering  directly  into  the  sphere  of  politics 
and  governance  after  1989,  the  Solidarity  union  could  not 
effectively  defend  the  rights  of  workers,  which,  he  main- 
tained, are  often  neglected  by  those  in  power.  “If  Solidarity 
really  wants  to  serve  the  nation,”  he  said,  “it  should  return 
to  its  roots,  to  the  ideals  that  inspired  them....”  The  demise 
of  the  Solidarity  movement  and  its  ethos  is  a complicated 
story,  one  that  cannot  be  told  in  full  detail  here.  Several  rea- 
sons why  Solidarity  faltered  in  Poland  after  1989,  however, 
are  clear. 

War  at  the  Top 

It  is  hard  to  point  to  a single  moment  when  the  Solidarity 
movement’s  demise  began.  Some  scholars  identify  a gradu- 
al decrease  in  the  ethos  of  Solidarity  beginning  with  the 
introduction  of  martial  law  and  heightened  repression  in 
Poland  on  Dec.  13,  1981.  Martial  law  terminated  the  fruit- 
ful debate  of  the  early  years  of  Solidarity  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  mistrust  between  those  inside  the  movement  who 
supported  the  regime  and  those  who  opposed  it.  But  when 
most  Poles  think  of  the  end  of  the  Solidarity  era,  they  recall 
an  event  that  occurred  after  Solidarity’s  first  free  elections  in 
1989,  namely  the  ivojna  na  gorze,  or  “war  at  the  top.” 

In  the  spring  of  1990,  the  fiery  electrician  Lech  Walesa 
declared  a “war  at  the  top”  at  the  Second  National  Congress 
of  Solidarity,  turning  against  his  former  intellectual  advisors 
Adam  Michnik,  Jacek  Kuron,  Bronislaw  Geremek  and 
Tadeusz  Mazowiecki.  They  were  shaping  the  new  order  in 
Poland  after  1989  from  the  capital,  Warsaw,  while  Walesa 
was  in  Gdansk.  Mazowiecki  became  prime  minister  of 
Poland  on  Aug.  24, 1989,  and  Walesa,  the  leader  of  the  early 
Solidarity  movement,  felt  marginalized.  Therefore  he 
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announced  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency  in  this  fashion, 
and  took  up  opposition  against  Mazowiecki,  his  former 
friend  from  Solidarity.  During  the  presidential  campaign, 
the  chasm  widened  between  the  “intellectuals”  and  the 
workers  of  the  Solidarity  movement.  The  “war”  culminated 
at  a Solidarity  meeting  in  June  1990.  According  to  an 
account  by  the  historian  Timothy  Garton  Ash,  Walesa 
rudely  called  Jerzy  Turowicz,  the  well-respected  editor  of 
the  Catholic  weekly  popular  among  the  intelligentsia,  to  the 
podium  and  sardonically  cried,  “Poland  is  waiting  for  your 
criticisms.”  For  many,  this  event  signified  the  end  of 
Solidarity  as  a unified  social  movement.  Michnik,  the  well- 
known  dissident  and  author,  lamented  that  with  the  war  at 
the  top,  the  ethos  of  Solidarity  died,  and  that  Lech  Walesa 
was  responsible  for  its  death. 

It  is  unfair  to  blame  Lech  Walesa  alone  for  the  fall  of 
Solidarity.  He  deserves  much  credit  for  his  role  in  Solidarity 
in  the  1980’s.  Clearly,  however,  most  Poles  perceived  these 
rancorous  power  struggles  to  be  the  end  of  the  Solidarity 
era.  The  hostility  between  the  two  camps  within 
Solidarity — one  that  supported  Mazowiecki  for  president, 
the  other  Walesa — polarized  Polish  society. 

While  the  personal  political  ambitions  of  Walesa  and 
Mazowiecki  largely  caused  the  “war  at  the  top,”  much  more 
was  at  stake.  As  the  historian  Antoni  Dudek  writes,  two  dif- 
ferent visions  of  the  transformation  of  the  political  and  eco- 


nomic systems  lurked  beneath  the  surface  of  the  more  visi- 
ble personal  battle.  The  main  differences  lay  along  two 
lines:  the  speed  and  the  nature  of  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal reforms  to  be  undertaken  and  the  role  of  members  of  the 
former  Communist  party  in  post- 1989  democratic  Poland. 

While  both  the  Walesa  and  Mazowiecki  camps  general- 
ly supported  neoliberal  economic  reforms  after  1989  (some- 
times called  economic  shock  therapy),  they  disagreed  on  the 
appropriate  pace  of  these  reforms.  Walesa  advocated  giving 
the  government  “fast  track”  powers  to  legislate  economic 
reforms,  because  as  the  economic  situation  got  worse,  social 
trust  for  the  reforms  dissipated.  He  therefore  wanted  to 
force  as  many  of  these  reforms  through  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. Many  in  Mazowiecki’s  government,  however,  became 
wary  of  hastily  introducing  economic  reforms  that  might 
have  harmful  social  consequences,  such  as  large-scale  layoffs 
and  significant  decreases  in  social  spending. 

They  also  eschewed  political  reforms  that  would  in  one 
stroke  lead  to  the  “de-Communization”  of  the  government, 
one  of  the  Walesa  camp’s  key  goals.  Instead  of  barring  for- 
mer Communists  from  public  life,  Mazowiecki  adopted  the 
so-called  “broad  line”  policy,  which  allowed  former 
Communists  to  participate  in  shaping  the  new  Poland.  The 
political  issue  of  “de-Communization”  split  the  Solidarity 
movement,  which  eventually  broke  into  several  new  politi- 
cal parties.  On  the  economic  front,  both  Walesa  and 
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Mazowiecki  ultimately  opted  for  neoliberal  economic 
reform,  despite  the  initial  misgivings  of  Mazowiecki.  This 
triumph  of  neoliberalism  in  Poland,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
sonal enmity  between  old  Solidarity  allies,  contributed  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  ethos  of  solidarity. 

The  Ascendancy  of  Polish  Neoliberalism 

While  it  had  some  adherents  in  Poland  prior  to  1989,  neolib- 
eralism rapidly  gained  popularity  in  Poland  after  the  fall  of 
Communism.  The  Polish  sociologist  Jerzy  Szacld  provides  a 
useful  description  of  neoliberals.  First,  neoliberals  uphold  the 
unconditional  supremacy  of  the  economic  system.  Second, 
they  support  unfettered  capitalism,  without  the  possibility  of 
a “mixed”  economy,  in  which  government  can  intervene  to 
correct  social  problems  associated  with  market  failures. 
Finally,  they  permit  all  possible  points  of  view  concerning 
issues  “beyond  economics,”  such  as  civil  liberties,  reproduc- 
tive freedom,  capital  punishment,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  economic  freedom.  These  ideals  became  real 
political  alternatives  after  the  collapse  of  the  Communist 
regime  and  the  centralized  economy  in  1989. 

As  Dariusz  Gawin  argues,  the  fall  of  Communism  was 
also  the  triumph  of  Thatcher’s  and  Reagan’s  free-market  ide- 
ology in  Poland.  Many  Poles,  particularly  new  key  decision- 
makers, welcomed  it  with  open  arms.  While  some  politicians 
spoke  of  building  a social  market  economy  akin  to  that  of  the 
Rhineland  countries,  the  idea  was  never  really  considered 
seriously.  Politicians  thought  it  resembled  too  closely  the 
failed  socialist  system.  With  its  forms  of  social  protection  that 
were  weaker  than  those  of  the  social  market  economy,  capi- 
talism in  its  neoliberal,  Anglo-Saxon  form  prevailed. 

Neoliberalism,  in  short,  spread  a philosophical  under- 
standing of  human  freedom  that  directly  conflicts  with  the 
ethic  of  the  Solidarity  movement.  The  Solidarity  movement 
believed  freedom  is  realized  by  participating  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a just  society  that  promotes  the  participation  of  all.  To 
act  in  this  way  is  to  act  in  solidarity  with  others,  because  sol- 
idarity promotes  the  freedom  and  participation  of  others.  For 
neoliberalism,  freedom  amounts  to  freedom  from  con- 
straints, particularly  in  the  economic  sphere.  In  the  practical 
realm,  this  rejection  of  freedom,  understood  as  freedom  real- 
ized in  solidarity  with  others,  led  to  a “sink  or  swim”  attitude 
in  socioeconomic  policy. 

This  notion  of  “freedom  from”  contributed  to  the 
widespread  indifference  to  the  poor  after  1989.  Particularly 
vulnerable  groups,  such  as  farmers  and  children  of  large  fam- 
ilies, suffered  greatly  as  little  was  done  to  aid  them  during  the 
transformation  to  a market  economy.  Social  dialogue  also 
broke  down,  because  most  people  were  concerned  with  per- 
sonal gain.  Interestingly,  the  new  Polish  Constitution  of  1997 
insists  that  Poland’s  economy  is  based  on  the  social  market 
economy  model,  which  “values  freedom  and  solidarity  equal- 
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ly.”  Nonetheless,  under  the  influence  of  neoliberalism,  politi- 
cians have  often  created  laws  that  fall  short  of  embodying  the 
general  principles  found  in  the  Constitution. 

Neoliberalism  Meets  Homo  Sovieticus 

Undoubtedly,  neoliberalism  has  created  rifts  among  Poles 
and  contributed  to  the  eclipse  of  Solidarity.  But  it  would  be 
an  oversimplification  to  attribute  Poland’s  current  social, 
political  and  economic  problems  to  neoliberalism  alone. 
While  Solidarity  provided  the  glue  that  held  Polish  society 
together  during  the  1980’s,  another  pervasive  force  divided 
it.  Forty  years  of  Communism  had  wreaked  havoc  on  Polish 
society  by  attempting  to  atomize  it  and  by  eradicating  civil 
society.  The  moral  and  social  vestiges  of  Communism 
linger  on  in  a new  sort  of  person,  often  referred  to  as  homo 
sovieticus.  The  Russian  philosopher  Alexander  Zinoviev  used 
this  term  to  describe  the  anthropological  traits  of  those  who 
lived  under  Communism.  Homo  sovieticus  exhibited  eager- 
ness to  blame  others,  a fatalistic  attitude  toward  life, 
extreme  suspicion  of  others  and  their  motives,  a sense  of 
entitlement,  helplessness  and  irresponsibility. 

The  moral  values  of  homo  sovieticus  starkly  contrast  with 
the  values  exhibited  by  the  Solidarity  movement,  like  hero- 
ism, trust  and  self-sacrifice.  A recent  study  of  Polish  men- 
talities, conducted  between  1988  and  2000,  concluded  that 
the  characteristics  ascribed  to  homo  sovieticus  continue  to 
weaken  civil  society  today.  Social  mistrust  can  be  seen  in 
various  aspects  of  everyday  life  and  has  grown  slightly  in  the 
last  decade.  Suspicion  of  others,  which  is  rooted  in  a nega- 
tive view  of  the  human  person,  precludes  solidarity.  The  rise 
of  neoliberalism  has  exacerbated  this  problem.  Wild  capi- 
talism, as  it  is  commonly  called  in  Poland  today,  is  under- 
stood as  a zero-sum  game.  Members  of  society  see  one 
another  more  and  more  as  competitors  for  jobs,  money  and 
prestige.  Fellow  citizens  represent  a threat,  not  partners  in 
solidarity. 

The  future  of  Solidarity  in  Poland  remains  unknown. 
Although  numerous  organizations  foster  solidarity,  the  scale 
does  not  begin  to  compare  to  the  need  today  and  the 
breadth  of  the  movement  of  the  1980’s.  The  Solidarity  labor 
union,  which  still  functions,  has  resorted  to  violence  in 
some  of  its  recent  protests  in  Warsaw,  thus  revealing  its 
sense  of  desperation  in  the  new  Poland.  Scholars,  bishops 
and  a few  politicians  have  called  for  a return  to  the  ethic  of 
Solidarity  that  united  Poles  amid  the  trials  of  the  1980’s. 
The  question  is,  will  their  calls  continue  to  go  unanswered, 
while  corruption,  poverty  and  myriad  social  ills  continue  to 
afflict  Poland?  To  be  sure,  much  has  been  accomplished: 
Poland  is  a democratic  country  and  a new  member  of  the 
European  Union.  Thousands  of  businesses  have  sprung  up. 
But  the  vision  of  “the  most  infectiously  hopeful  movement” 
called  Solidarity  has  yet  to  be  achieved.  ® 
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In  recognition  of  Catholic  Press 
month  (February),  America  is  again 
featuring  the  Catholic  Periodicals 
Sampler.  Through  CPS  we  offer  you 
the  opportunity  to  sample  a variety 
of  Catholic  publications.  To  receive 
a sample  issue,  contact  the  publisher 
of  the  periodical.  A recent  issue 
(not  necessarily  the  one  shown  here) 
will  be  sent  to  you  directly  from  the 
publisher  while  quantities  last. 


1AIM:  Liturgy  Resources,  edited 
by  Alan  Hommerding,  provides 
practical  liturgy  and  music  planning 
ideas  and  insightful  articles  that  will 
inspire  you  and  make  your  ministry 
easier.  Each  issue  also  includes 
Scripture  commentary,  previews  of 
new  products  and  samples  of  new 
liturgical  music.  Indispensable  for 
church  musicians,  priests,  deacons, 
catechists  and  liturgy  planners.  Also 
available  as  an  electronic  download 
subscription  for  only  $12/year. 
World  Library  Publications,  CPS  ’06, 
3708  River  Road,  Franklin  Park,  IL 
60131-2158;  Ph:  (800)  566-6150; 
Fax:  (888)  957-3291; 
wlpcs@jspaluch.com; 
www.wlpmusic.com. 


AMERICA,  The  National 
Catholic  Weekly,  is  an  award- 
winning magazine  published  by 
Jesuits  that  provides  a unique  per- 
spective on  contemporary  religious 
thought.  International  as  well  as 
national  in  scope,  America  also 
offers  its  readers  insightful  editori- 
als, provocative  articles,  plus  spirit- 
ed-commentary on  politics,  current 
events  and  critical  social  issues.  To 
request  a sample  issue  or  to  sub- 
scribe, write  to:  America  Press  Inc., 
CPS  ’06,  106  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019; 

Ph:  (212)  581-4640;  e-mail: 
subscriptions@americamagazine.org. 
Please  call  for  air-mail  rates. 


3 ASSEMBLY  is  the  newsletter  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Center  for  Pastoral 
Liturgy.  It  offers  those  who  prepare  liturgy 
an  accessible  yet  challenging  resource 
for  their  continuing  formation.  Each  eight- 
page  issue  focuses  on  a particular 
theme,  offering  selections  from  ancient 
Christian  tradition.  Recent  issues  have 
focused  on  topics  such  as  “Facing 
Death”  and  “Singing  by  the  Assembly." 
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4 BOSTON  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE 

brings  the  work  of  a prominent 
university’s  theologians,  historians, 
scientists  and  men  and  women  of 
letters  to  an  educated  lay  audience. 
Each  issue  includes  a special  sec- 
tion on  “The  Church  in  the  21st 
Century” — highlights  from  Boston 
College’s  academic  initiative  under- 
taken in  response  to  church  scan- 
dals. Direct  orders  to:  Subscription, 
Boston  College  Magazine,  CPS  ’06, 
Lawrence  House,  122  College  Road, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467;  Web  site: 
www.bc.edu/bcm. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
4 issues:  $20  (due  with  order, 
no  credit  cards) 


7 CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  is  spon- 
sored by  17  Catholic  universities 
and  is  the  only  scholarly  publication 
dedicated  to  Catholic  education.  A 
must-read  for  teachers,  administra- 
tors, pastors  and  diocesan  staff, 
issues  address  a range  of  topics: 
Catholic  identity,  pastor/principal 
relationships,  academic  achieve- 
ment, comparisons  with  public  edu- 
cation, international  perspectives  on 
schools,  school  choice  and  emerg- 
ing legal  and  policy  questions.  To 
order  a sample  copy  or  a subscrip- 
tion, write  to:  Catholic  Education:  A 
Journal  of  Inquiry  and  Practice,  CPS 
’06,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  150 
I.E.I.  Building,  Notre  Dame,  IN 
46556-5682.  Ph:  (574)  631-9996; 
Fax:  (574)  631-7729;  e-mail:  jwer- 
nick@nd.edu;  Web  site: 
http://ace.  nd.edu/CatholicEducation. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
4 Issues:  $39.95  individ- 
ual, $50  international 
individual;  $80  institu- 
tion/library; $92  interna- 
tional institution/library 


5 THE  CARA  REPORT  is  a quarter 
ly  publication  of  research  on 
Catholics  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States.  Winner  of  the 
2003  & 2005  Catholic  Press  Award 
for  general  excellence,  The  CARA 
Report  offers  readers  brief  sum- 
maries of  current  research  by  CARA 
and  other  researchers  on  Catholic 
life  as  well  as  contact  information 
for  those  who  want  to  know  more. 
The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in 
the  Apostolate  (CARA)  at  George- 
town University  has  been  placing 
social  science  research  tools  at  the 
service  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States  since  1964.  CARA,  CPS  ’06, 
Georgetown  University,  2300  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  NW,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  DC  20007.  Ph:  (202) 
687-8080;  Fax:  (202)  687-8083; 
e-mail:  CARA@georgetown.edu; 

Web  site: 

http://cara.george- 
town.edu. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
4 issues:  $49 


8 CENTER  FOCUS  explores 

domestic  and  global  issues  from 
the  perspective  of  Catholic  social 
teaching  and  Gospel  values.  Articles 
focus  on  the  underlying  causes  of 
world  poverty  and  hunger,  on  the 
ethical  dimensions  of  globalization 
and  world  trade,  on  justice  for 
women  worldwide  and  on  related 
issues.  To  order  a sample  copy  or  a 
subscription,  write  to:  Beth  Shainin, 
Center  of  Concern,  CPS  ’06,  1225 
Otis  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  DC 
20017.  Ph:  (202)  635-2757; 

Fax:  (202)  832-9494;  e-mail: 
coc@coc.org.  Visit  our 
Web  site:  www.coc.org. 
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6CATECHUMENATE:  A Journal  of 
Christian  Initiation  is  an  invalu- 
able resource  for  those  involved  in 
Christian  initiation.  Each  48-page 
issue  includes  articles  on  the  Sun- 
day Scriptures,  prayers,  poetry  and 
information  on  future  events,  Forum 
institutes  and  other  meetings. 
Recent  articles  have  included 
“Reflections  on  the  Eucharist  as  a 
Sacrament  of  Initiation”  and  “Form- 
ing and  Fostering  an  Initiation 
Team.”  Every  member  of  the  parish 
initiation  team  will  benefit  from  this 
resource.  To  request  a sample 
issue  or  to  subscribe,  call  Liturgy 
Training  Publications  toll  free  at 
(800)  933-1800. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
6 issues:  $20 


9 CHICAGO  STUDIES  is  the  journal 
in  which  scholarship  and  the  life 
of  the  Catholic  community  intersect, 
giving  you  the  substance  you  want 
with  the  convenience  you  require. 
Three  times  a year,  Chicago  Stud- 
ies gives  you  several  major  articles 
grouped  around  a particular  concern 
of  the  church  and  its  ministry,  along 
with  various  short  articles  and 
reflections.  It’s  a great  resource  for 
priests,  deacons,  educators  and  all 
pastoral  ministers.  To  request  a 
sample  issue  or  to  subscribe,  call 
Liturgy  Training  Publications  toll  free 
at  (800)  933-1800. 


Sample  issue:  Free 


Sample:  Free 
3 issues:  $17.50 
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<4  f\CISTERCIAN  STUDIES 
^Lw  QUARTERLY  contains  arti- 
cles that  combine  historical  and  crit- 
ical studies  with  contemporary  writ- 
ings on  spirituality.  The  journal  is 
dedicated  to  maintaining  dialogue 
on  Western  and  Eastern  monasti- 
cism,  contemplative  lifestyles  and 
pastoral  issues  dealing  with  reli- 
gious and  lay  commitment  to  Christ. 
To  order  a sample  copy  or  a sub- 
scription, write  to:  Cistercian  Stud- 
ies Quarterly,  CPS  ’06,  OL  Missis- 
sippi Abbey,  8400  Abbey  Hill  Road, 
Dubuque,  IA  52003.  Fax:  (563)  582- 
5511;  e-mail:  csq@mississippi- 
abbey.org.  Also  available:  Life  and 
Writings  of  Blessed  Rafael  Arnaiz 
Baron  for  $15. 


Sample  issue:  $3 
4 issues:  $22 
New  subscribers 
receive  free  Mer- 
ton’s The  Inner 
Experience,  a set 
of  8 articles. 
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*4  «4  PALABRAS  PASTORALES. 
AAedited  by  Eduardo  Rivera,  is 
designed  for  Spanish-speaking  litur- 
gy teams  and  for  presiders  who  use 
Spanish  as  their  second  language. 
Each  issue  includes  introductions, 
sample  texts,  reminders,  a weekly 
calendar  of  significant  days  and  sug- 
gestions for  liturgical  celebrations. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  cul- 
ture of  Hispanic  Catholics  in  the 
United  States.  Also  available  as  an 
electronic  download  subscription  for 
only  $9/year.  Call  for  details.  World 
Library  Publications,  CPS  ’06,  3708 
River  Road,  Suite  400,  Franklin 
Park,  IL  60131-2158;  Ph:  (800) 
566-6150;  Fax:  (888)  957-3291; 
wlpcs@jspaluch.com; 
www.wlpmusic.com. 


Sample  issue: 
Free 

4 Issues:  $11.95 
per  year/$24.95 
per  year  overseas 


*4  ^PASTORAL  PATTERNS,  edit 
^fced  by  Jerry  Galipeau,  is  a 
quarterly  resource  used  by  hundreds 
of  liturgy  planners  and  presiders  to 
prepare  the  liturgy  each  week.  In 
each  issue  you’ll  find  introductions, 
sample  texts,  reminders  and  sug- 
gestions for  liturgical  celebrations, 
including  complete  General  Interces- 
sions and  Rites  of  Dismissal  of  Cat- 
echumens and  Candidates.  Also 
available  as  an  electronic  download 
subscription  for  only  $9/year.  Call 
for  details.  World  Library  Publica- 
tions, CPS  ’06,  3708  River  Road, 
Suite  400,  Franklin  Park,  IL  60131- 
2158;  Ph:  (800)  566-6150; 

Fax:  (888)  957-3291; 
wlpcs@jspaluch.com; 
www.wlpmusic.com. 


Sample  issue: 
Free 

4 issues:  $11.95 
per  year/$24.95 
per  year  overseas 


*4  O REVIEW  FOR  RELIGIOUS,  A 
JLO  Journal  of  Catholic  Spirituali- 
ty, 112  pages  quarterly,  is  for  all 
who  are  aware  that  Christian  spiritu- 
al heritages  modeled  in  the  church’s 
consecrated  life  are  lifelines  for 
their  personal  and  apostolic  lives. 

To  request  a sample  copy  or  sub- 
scribe, write  to:  Review  for  Reli- 
gious, CPS  ’06,  3601  Lindell  Blvd., 
Room  428,  St.  Louis,  MO  63108; 
Ph:  (314)  633-4610;  Fax:  (314) 
633-4611;  e-mail:  review@slu.edu. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
4 issues  (1  year):  $24 
8 issues  (2  year):  $40 


1 ^RITE  is  a basic  periodical 
A“Fresource  for  clergy,  liturgy 
coordinators  and  committee  mem- 
bers, musicians,  bulletin  editors  and 
pastoral  ministers.  It  features  short, 
informative  articles  that  offer  sug- 
gestions and  directions  for  creating 
a vital  Catholic  worshiping  communi- 
ty. Each  of  the  six  annual  16-page 
issues  contains  information  vital  to 
understanding  what  the  church  does 
when  it  celebrates  liturgy.  Each 
member  of  the  parish  staff  will  ben- 
efit from  this  helpful  resource.  To 
request  a sample  issue  or  to  sub- 
scribe, call  Liturgy  Training  Publica- 
tions toll  free  at  (800)  933-1800. 


*4  [?ST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER 
Awtreats  topics  of  importance 
to  both  the  Catholic  minister  and 
the  person  in  the  pew.  Colorful, 
inspiring  reading  for  the  modern 
Catholic  whose  belief  is  steeped  in 
a rich,  abiding  tradition.  Always  cur- 
rent, always  beautifully  illustrated, 
always  incomparably  readable  and 
right  on  target  with  the  topics 
Catholics  want  and  need  to  know 
more  about.  To  order  a sample  copy 
or  a subscription  write  to:  Subscrip- 
tion Department,  St.  Anthony  Mes- 
senger, CPS  '06,  28  W.  Liberty 
Street,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202. 

Ph:  (513)  241-5615. 
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Bonds  of  Wool 


The  pope,  the  pallium  and  the  churches 

BY  STEVEN  A.  SCHOENIG 


ON  THE  BRIGHT  morning  of  April  24,  in  a 
packed  St.  Peter’s  Square,  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  solemnly  inaugurated  his  ministry  as 
universal  shepherd  in  a ceremony  filled 
with  symbolic  gestures.  For  hundreds  of  years,  the 
centerpiece  of  papal  installations  had  been  a corona- 
tion, in  which  the  pope  was  crowned  with  the  trireg- 
num,  or  three-tiered  tiara.  But  Pope  Paul  VI  laid  his 
tiara  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter’s  Basilica  during  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  Renouncing  human  power 
and  glory  and  endorsing  the  conciliar  vision  of  a 
renewed  church,  he  offered  it  as  a gift  to  the  poor.  (It 
is  now  displayed  at  the  Basilica  of  the  National  Shrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Washington,  D.C.) 

The  next  pope,  John  Paul  I,  did  away  with  the  coro- 
nation ceremony  altogether,  and  John  Paul  II  fol- 
lowed suit. 

The  new  rite  of  inauguration  has  restored  to  its 
rightful  place  the  imposition  of  the  pallium,  a more 
ancient  and  pastoral  symbol  than  the  crown.  After  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  the  senior  cardinal  dea- 
con vests  the  new  pope  with  this  band  of  white  wool, 
which  encircles  the  shoulders  and  falls  in  two  strips 
hanging  down  in  front  and  back.  Its  yoke  represents 
the  lost  sheep  that  the  Good  Shepherd  seeks  out  and 
carries  home  on  his  shoulders.  Five  red  crosses  signi- 
fy the  wounds  of  Christ;  and  three  jeweled  pins,  once 
used  to  hold  the  garment  together  and  attach  it  to  the 
chasuble  beneath,  symbolize  the  nails  that  fixed  Jesus 
to  the  cross.  Prior  to  the  election  of  the  new  pope,  the 
Office  of  Papal  Liturgical  Celebrations  announced 
that  the  pallium  would  be  redesigned  to  resemble  more 
closely  the  garb’s  ancient  form — longer,  broader,  draped 
more  loosely  around  the  neck,  its  front  and  back  pendants 
hanging  on  the  left  side.  Vested  in  this  emblem  of  pastoral 
service,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  looks  more  like  his  predecessors 
of  old. 

While  originally  a papal  vestment,  the  pallium  also  has 
come  to  be  worn  by  archbishops  on  certain  solemn  occa- 


STEVEN  A.  SCHOENIG.  S.J.,  is  a doctoral  student  i 
history  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City. 


Archbishop  Piero  Marini  helps  Pope  Benedict  XVI  adjust  the  pallium  during  his  first 
public  Mass  in  St.  Peter's  Square,  Rome,  on  April  24,  2005.  Wool  for  the  pallium 
comes  from  lambs  blessed  on  Jan.  21,  the  feast  of  St.  Agnes. 

sions  and  within  their  own  jurisdictions.  This  pontifical  gar- 
ment, whose  history  reaches  back  16  centuries,  has  played  a 
larger  role  in  the  history  of  the  church  than  one  might 
expect  of  a simple  strip  of  cloth. 

although  its  origin  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  many  scholars 
think  that  the  pallium  was  derived  from  a sash  granted  to 
high-ranking  imperial  officials  in  the  Christianized  Roman 
Empire.  The  bishops  of  Rome  appear  to  have  used  the  pal- 
lium by  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Although  its  Eastern 
counterpart,  the  omophorion,  was  commonly  worn  by  every 
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bishop,  in  the  West  the  pallium  was  at  first  exclusively  an  item 
of  papal  apparel. 

By  the  sixth  century,  however,  popes  began  bestowing  it 
upon  other  Western  bishops  as  a mark  of  distinction.  Initially 
it  was  granted  to  papal  vicars  (like  the  bishop  of  Arles,  who 
represented  the  pope  in  the  regions  of  Gaul)  and  other  bish- 
ops with  special  ties  to  the  Apostolic  See  (such  as  the  bishops 
of  Sicily,  who  were  immediately  subject  to  the  pope  and 
administered  large  tracts  of  property  for  the  Roman  church). 
Missionaries  sent  with  papal  approval  to  organize  the  church 
among  newly  converted  peoples,  like  St.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  in  seventh-century  England  and  St.  Boniface  in 
eighth-century  Germany,  were  also  in  this  category. 
Following  these  precedents,  the  pallium  gradually  became 
associated  with  metropolitans — archbishops  who  had  author- 
ity over  other  bishops  and  jurisdiction  over  whole  provinces. 
They  were  powerful  linchpins  in  the  ecclesiastical  structure 
of  the  expanding  Western  church. 

The  pallium  had  been  extended  to  all  metropolitans  by 
the  ninth  century.  With  it  came  deepening  ties  to  the  papacy. 
Pope  John  Vin  (872-82)  formally  obliged  metropolitans  to 
submit  a profession  of  faith  and  request  the  pallium  from 
Rome  within  three  months  of  their  consecration.  He  further 
forbade  them  certain  functions  and  prerogatives  until  they 
received  it.  Soon  the  pallium  was  considered  to  carry  legal 
effects,  including  the  right  to  consecrate  bishops,  hold  synods 
and  hear  appeals  from  suffragan  dioceses;  without  it  a prelate 
could  not  be  called  an  archbishop.  In  this  way,  an  honorific 
privilege  similar  to  the  pope’s  own  insignia  became  a means 
of  making  metropolitans  dependent  on  the  Roman  church. 
As  popes  in  the  11th  century  sought  to  exercise  a more  cen- 
tralized authority  over  the  whole  church  in  the  interest  of 
reform,  the  pallium’s  role  as  an  instrument  of  control  grew. 
Pope  Alexander  II  (1061-73)  required  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Holy  See  before  the  vestment  was  bestowed,  and  Pope 
Gregory  VII  (1073-85)  insisted  that  recipients  come  to  Rome 
to  receive  it  personally  from  the  pontiff.  In  a culture  that 
understood  symbols  as  both  signifying  realities  and  bringing 
them  about,  the  pallium  also  reflected  and  created  status  and 
authority  for  the  chief  shepherds  of  Christendom.  It  was  a 
concrete  expression  of  the  way  in  which  the  bishop  of  Rome 
shared  pastoral  responsibility  and  power  with  other  ecclesias- 
tical potentates. 

The  physical  form  of  the  pallium,  the  regulation  of  its  use 
and  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  continued  to  evolve  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages.  It  remained,  however,  unambiguously 
connected  to  the  papacy.  The  pallium  was  a badge  worn, 
interpreted  and  conferred  by  popes.  It  functioned  effectively 
as  a papal  instrument,  used  to  bind  the  far-flung  provinces  of 
the  church  to  the  Roman  bishop  and  to  promote  the  vision  of 
a papally  directed  church. 

So  in  our  times,  each  year  on  the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and 


Paul  (June  29),  the  pope  invests  new  archbishops  from  every 
land  with  die  garment.  New  pallia  are  woven  in  part  from  the 
wool  of  lambs  blessed  every  year  on  the  feast  of  St.  Agnes 
(Jan.  21)  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnes-Outside-the-Walls  in 
Rome.  On  the  evening  before  St.  Peter’s  Day,  the  pope  places 
them  overnight  in  an  alcove  below  the  high  altar  in  St.  Peter’s 
Basilica.  This  niche  lies  direcdy  above  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter 
himself,  and  so  the  pallia  are  thought  to  become  contact 
relics,  blessed  by  the  aposde  whom  Jesus  commanded  to 
“tend  his  sheep”  and  “feed  his  lambs,”  and  offering  a share  in 
his  authority.  Reception  of  the  pallium  is  thus  a sign  of  a bond 
to  the  see  of  Peter  and  of  participation  in  the  pope’s  universal 
solicitude  as  vicar  of  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd. 

since  the  late  middle  ages,  the  importance  of  metropoli- 
tans has  steadily  waned,  and  the  position  of  provinces  in  the 
church  has  lost  much  relevance.  In  current  canon  law  the 
pallium  has  been  reduced  to  a simple  symbol  lacking  any 
real  juridical  force. 

Yet  the  pallium  was  one  factor  in  the  rise  of  the  highly 
centralized,  Rome-focused  Catholic  Church  we  know 
today.  It  also  represents  the  pastoral  authority  of  the  pope 
shared  with  the  archbishops.  As  the  church  continues  to 
grapple  with  issues  of  collegiality  and  centralization,  this 
vestment’s  rich  history  reminds  us  that  the  two  have  long 
been  held  together  in  creative  tension.  0 

Open  your  heart 
Awaken  your  mind 
Offer  them  to  the  world 

One  Spirit  Interfaith  Seminary  is  a two-year  part 
time  professional  training  that  explores  the  world's 
religions  & spiritual  diversity.  Designed  for  working 
adults,  the  program  leads  to  ordination  as  an 
interfaith  minister. 

Other  Programs:  Spiritual  Counseling, 

Conscious  Relationships,  The  Essence  of  Prayer, 
and  more. 

On  site  NYC  & distance  learning 

CLASSES  START  SEPT.  10 

For  more  info  call:  (212)  931-6840  X24 
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How  They 
Shaped  Our  Era 

Private  Lives/Public 
Consequences 

Personality  and  Politics  in  Modern 
America 

By  William  H.  Chafe 

Harvard  Univ.  Press.  37 6p  $29.95 
ISBN  067401877 

The  distinguished  social  historian  William  H. 
Chafe,  author  of  significant  studies  of  civil 
rights,  the  women’s  movement  and  liberalism, 
considers  in  Private  Lives/Public  Consequences 
how  the  personal  becomes  political. 
Starting  with  “the  old-fashioned  convic- 
tion that  individual  leaders  make  a differ- 
ence in  society,”  Chafe  explores  in  eight 
brief  biographical  chapters  the  family, 
upbringing,  marriage  and  relationships, 
and  personal  crises  that  may  explain  the 
making  of  modem  American  leaders. 

Beginning  with  the  partnership  of 
Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  he 
searches  for  patterns  in  the  fives  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  Ronald  Reagan  and 
William  and  Hillary  Clinton.  Examining 
the  usual  markers  for  leadership — nurtur- 
ing parents,  economic  security,  a moral 
compass,  a good  marriage,  concern  for 
others  and  intense  ambition — Chafe  finds 
that  only  intense  ambition  was  shared  by 
all. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  King,  and  John 
and  Robert  Kennedy  all  dealt  with  a dom- 
ineering parent;  Nixon,  Reagan,  Clinton 
and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  experienced 
fathers  who  ranged  from  difficult  to  alco- 
holic to  abusive;  Johnson  faced  an  ongoing 
mg  of  war  for  his  soul  and  allegiance 
between  his  mother  and  father.  Only 
Hillary  Clinton  seemed  to  have  had  a 
more  normal  childhood.  Chafe  tracks 
their  coping  strategies  as  children  as  evi- 
dence of  their  emerging  leadership  styles. 
F.D.R.  brought  the  guile,  charm  and  dis- 
sembling he  successfully  used  to  maneuver 
around  his  mother  to  Congress  and  the 
nation;  L.B.J.,  tom  between  the  conflicts 
of  his  parents,  became  dedicated  to 
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achieving  consensus;  Reagan,  living  with 
an  alcoholic  father,  achieved  the  ability  to 
be  sensitive  and  perceptive  to  audience 
and  environment.  In  some  instances, 
states  Chafe,  the  unhappy  childhoods 
resulted  in  strained  marriages  and  “blatant 
sexual  infidelity.” 

In  key  examples,  Chafe  shows  how 
personal  crises  deepened  and  changed 
F.D.R.,  King,  J.F.K.,  and  R.F.K.  Polio 
strengthened  Roosevelt’s  confidence  in 
overcoming  adversity.  King  responded  to 
a threatening  phone  call  in  the  night  by 
making  a covenant  with  Jesus  and  a com- 
mitment to  stand  up  for  justice.  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  attitude  toward  war,  forged  by 
his  PT  109  experience,  influenced  deci- 
sions during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
led  to  the  test  ban  treaty;  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  forever  changed  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  his  brother,  became  able  to  com- 
municate a new  and  deeper  understanding 
of  suffering  and  despair.  In  the  case  of 
Johnson,  a “walking  paradox,”  and 
Richard  Nixon,  an  example  of  “genius  and 
paranoia,”  Chafe  concluded  that  the 
nation  was  close  to  having  two  “mentally 
unbalanced  leaders  determining  policies, 
including  whether  or  not  to  launch  nucle- 
ar weapons.” 

These  individual  stories  begin  and  fin- 
ish with  analyses  of  two  remarkable  mar- 
riages: the  partnership  of  Franklin  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  the  “co-presiden- 
cy” of  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton.  Chafe 
observes  that  “their  dialogue  defined  the 
leadership  provided  by  the  Roosevelts — 
his  based  on  the  steadfastness  and  inner 
strength  he  had  found  in  confronting  pol- 
icy, hers  based  on  the  determination  to 
serve  humankind  that  had  sustained  her  in 
the  face  of  rejection  by  both  her  father  and 
her  husband.”  Bill  Clinton,  while  con- 
stantly under  challenge  from  a right  wing 
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opposition,  brought  on  his  own  political 
downfall.  His  two  parallel  lives — one 
secret,  the  other  public — were  never  inte- 
grated. Clinton  succumbed  to  his  need  for 
“an  internal  life  where  the  secrets  are  hid- 
den.” Chafe  concludes  that  the  Clintons 
needed  each  other  to  win  the  White 
House,  “yet  neither  could  achieve  the 
objectives  they  shared  because  each  did  so 
much  harm  to  die  other.”  While  Clinton 
had  the  capacity  to  become  one  of  the  best 
presidents  of  the  20th  century,  he  failed, 
Chafe  believes,  mosdy  because  of  “his 
moral  failings  and  his  inability  to  find  a 
personal  core.” 

These  essays  are  the  reflections  of  a 
mature  historian,  resting  on  a wealth  of 
scholarship  (although  there  are  no  foot- 
notes to  identify  the  many  quotes  that 
enrich  his  text).  The  importance  of  his 
subjects,  in  a sense,  collides  with  the  reach 
and  format  of  the  book.  While  a master  of 
synthesis/analysis,  Chafe,  perforce,  has  to 
condense  many  of  his  conclusions  here. 
His  focus  is  consistendy  on  persons,  not 
policies  and  political  accomplishments. 
He  is  not  advancing  new  interpretations  of 
individual  lives.  Rather,  his  contribution 
lies  in  his  search  for  patterns  and  choices 
that  produce  leadership. 


His  challenge  was  trenchantly 
expressed  in  a recent  New  York  Times 
review  of  a study  of  Lincoln’s  melan- 
choly: “It’s  obvious  that  the  sum  total  of 
experience  makes  someone  who  he  is. 
Precisely  how  that  alchemy  works  is  the 
mystery.”  Chafe  seeks  to  plumb  that 
mystery  while  probing  an  even  deeper 
one:  how  these  individuals,  “not  predes- 
tined for  leadership  and  success,”  provid- 
ed “the  sustained  quality  of  American 
political  leadership  over  this  period.” 
While  each  biography  contains  “evidence 
of  frailty,  failure,  and  conflict,”  he 
believes,  “on  balance,  they  suggest  reason 
for  hope.”  They  might  also  suggest  rea- 
son for  apprehension  and  appreciation  of 
luck. 

Chafe  concludes  with  the  worthy 
hope  that  “recognizing  how  these  lead- 
ers-to-be acknowledged  and  overcame 
adversity,  and  how  that  experience  shaped 
their  political  lives  may  help  us  in  assess- 
ing other  political  leaders,  past  and  pre- 
sent.” The  words  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
on  the  night  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.’s 
assassination,  quoted  by  Chafe,  offer  a 
further  coda:  “Let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
to  that,  and  say  a prayer  for  our  country 
and  for  our  people.”  Dorothy  M.  Brown 
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This  year’s  hurricanes,  floods  and  earth- 
quakes produced  such  unforgettable, 
apocalyptic  scenes  of  devastation  that  they 
may  well  have  altered,  at  least  temporari- 
ly, the  imaginative  context  within  which 
we  read  Wendell  Berry’s  new  collection  of 
poems,  many  of  which  celebrate  the 
serene,  nurturing  side  of  nature. 

The  book’s  title,  Given , conveys  the 
double  significance  of  nature,  first  as  a gift 
bestowed  upon  us  by  God  and  second  as 
the  assumptive  framework  or  essential 
“given”  of  our  lives  that  we  have  neglect- 
ed. The  collection  consists  of  three  groups 
of  poems  and  a brief  drama  in  verse.  The 
first  two  sections,  entitled  “In  a Country 
Once  Forested”  and  “Further  Words,” 
deal  with  topics  Berry  has  consistently 
explored  in  his  numerous  novels,  essays 
and  other  books  of  poetry — nature,  faith, 
death  and  love. 
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Berry’s  nature  poems  come  across 
quite  powerfully,  articulating  a homespun 
aesthetics  of  forest  and  river.  He  reformu- 
lates Heraclitean  insights  about  a river’s 
ever-changing  beauty,  while  also  captur- 
ing dependable  rituals,  such  as  an  old  tur- 
tle’s crawling  out  of  the  river.  The 
anthropomorphism  we  often  find  in 
nature  literature  acquires  a theological 
tone  at  Berry’s  hands:  “Quietly,/  quiedy, 
the  river  received/  the  forgiveness  of  the 
new  dawn.”  He  offers  poetic  reinterpreta- 
tions of  theological  doctrines  such  as 
original  sin,  and  he  has  a kind  of 


Christological/ecological  epiphany:  “The 
incarnate  Word  is  with  us,/  is  still  speak- 
ing, is  present/  always,  yet  leaves  no  sign/ 
but  everything  that  is.” 

At  one  moment  Berry  pays  micro- 
scopic attention  to  natural  objects,  and  at 
another  moment  he  aspires  to  a macro- 
scopic profundity  that  the  reader  will 
either  appreciate  or  dismiss  as  sounding 
like  rehashed  aphorisms  from  the  1960’s. 
For  example,  the  poem  “They”  sums  up  a 
long  relationship:  “We  are  the  you  and  I 
who  were/  they  whom  we  remember.” 
Berry  occasionally  skirts  what  some  might 


consider  a dangerous  line  between  koan 
and  quip,  as  in  the  poem  called  “Dante,” 
which  consists  in  its  entirety  of,  “If  you 
imagine/  others  are  there/  you  are  there 
yourself.”  Is  this  a profound  insight  into 
Dante’s  inner  torment  or  merely  a facile 
dismissal  of  the  self-righteous? 

Berry  writes  with  a disarming  humor 
and  a succinct  rural  voice  about  the  aging 
process,  as  in  the  poem  “Seventy  Years,” 
which  reads  in  its  entirety:  “Well,  any- 
how, I am/  not  going  to  die  young.”  The 
poet  feels  simultaneously  saddened  and 
consoled  by  the  perpetual  youthfulness  of 
spring’s  return:  “I  sit  without  working  and 
look  out,/  an  old  man,  into  the  young 
light.”  He  has  a strong  belief  that  the 
senior  years  are  a prelude  to  something 
greater:  “We  come/  to  the  space  between 
ourselves,/  the  narrow  doorway,  and  pass 
through/  into  the  land  of  the  wholly 
loved.”  Berry  seeks  a language  of  love  that 
will  comfort  the  older  person  because  it 
will  endure  beyond  death. 

In  the  civic  arena,  Berry  also  aspires  to 
the  essential  gift  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  “a  tongue/  set  free  from  fashion- 
able lies.”  The  resulting  poetry  of  indict- 
ment swings  in  its  tone  from  almost  off- 
hand and  casual  to  strident.  He  asserts,  “I 
think  the  issues  of  ‘identity’  mostly/  are 
poppycock,”  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say,  “I  know  a ‘fetus’  is  a human  child.”  In 
the  area  of  technology,  Berry  may  strike 
some  readers  as  something  of  a Luddite, 
because  when  he  sees  a plane  violating  the 
still  beauty  of  the  sky  he  says,  “Get  out  of 
there!”  and  when  the  stock  market  falls  he 
responds  “Long  live  gravity!”  When  his 
own  poetry  gets  too  weighed  down  by 
issues  and  agendas,  it  can  move  into  the 
realm  of  the  prosaic  and  essayistic. 

The  one-act  verse  play,  “Sonata  at 
Payne  Hollow,”  is  a puzzling  and  not  par- 
ticularly strong  section  of  the  book.  It 
describes  a boatman  who  docks  his  boat 
one  evening  and  tells  his  teenage  fellow 
boatman  about  an  elderly  couple,  Harlan 
and  Anna  Hubbard,  who  spent  their  later 
years  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Berry  tries  to  achieve  a contemplative 
stillness  but  gets  sluggishness  instead,  as 
the  play  inches  forward  with  little  conflict 
or  dramatic  action.  The  “Sonata”  reads 
much  better  as  a Platonic  dialogue  than  it 
does  as  a script. 

Berry’s  recurring  concerns  with 
aging,  death,  loss  and  faith  come  through 
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most  powerfully  in  his  “Sabbath  Poems,” 
which  constitute  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
book.  Berry  has  had  a longstanding  pro- 
ject writing  these  reflective  texts,  and  in 
this  book  he  adds  66  poems  written 
between  1998  and  2004.  Berry’s  Sabbaths 
brim  with  wistful  wonderings  and  graced 
griefs.  On  the  Lord’s  Day  even  the  most 
anguished  sense  of  bereavement  seems 
tinged  with  a consoling  glow,  as  the  poet 
wonders,  “By  what  blessedness  do  I 
weep?”  This  marvelous  question  takes  us 
through  the  entire  cycle  of  Sabbath 
poems. 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke  dramatically  con- 
cluded his  poem  “On  the  Archaic  Torso 
of  Apollo”  with  the  line  “You  must 
change  your  life,”  implying  that  the  aes- 
thetic claim  of  a sculpture  or  a poem  may 
also  be  a moral  claim.  Berry  writes  in  this 
same  vein,  and  readers  who  appreciate  a 
tie-in  between  their  aesthetic  lives  and 
their  moral  or  political  lives  will  find  him 
an  amiable  companion  and  an  inspiring 
conversation  partner,  someone  who 
would  be  a welcome  companion  in  one’s 
home  for  an  evening  spent  in  the  firm 
hope  that  poetry  can  change  our  lives  for 
the  better.  Gerald  T.  Cobb 
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In  an  utterly  captivating  piece  of  histor- 
ical fiction,  Julie  Baumgold  has  crafted  a 
multifaceted  gem  of  a novel  that  chron- 
icles the  history  of  the  Regent  diamond, 
the  central  piece  of  the  precious  stone 
collection  of  the  French  throne. 

Spirited  out  of  India  in  1702  by 
Robert  Pitt,  the  son  of  Thomas  Pitt,  the 
British  Governor  of  Madras,  the  uncut 
diamond  began  a journey  that  would 
ultimately  make  it  the  centerpiece  of 
the  royal  jewel  collections  of  five 
French  kings  and  two  emperors. 

Explaining  that  he  had  always  had 
an  interest  in  jewels,  Napoleon  I’s  biog- 
rapher, Comte  de  las  Cases,  is  the  nar- 
rator of  the  Regent’s  history.  Sharing 
Napoleon’s  exile  on  the  isle  of  St. 


Helena,  de  las  Cases  researches  the  his- 
tory of  the  precious  stone  as  a diversion 
from  writing  Le  Memorial  de  Sainte- 
Helene. 

“The  emperor  has  called  me  his 
magpie,  because  I am  drawn  to  small 
shiny  things,”  writes  de  las  Cases. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  emperor’s 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  stone  plus 
documents  from  Napoleon’s  library,  de 
las  Cases  pieces  together  an  account  of 
the  famed  diamond  that  encompasses 
the  major  historical  events  and  person- 
alities of  the  age. 

Upon  its  arrival  in  England,  the 
rough,  410-carat  stone  spent  two  years 
on  the  cutting  wheel.  By  the  time 
Joseph  Cope  finished  the  job,  The 
Great  Pitt,  as  it  was  first  called,  was 
down  to  just  over  136  carats.  With  its 
58  facets,  the  baroque  brilliant  was  the 
finest  piece  of  work  the  London  crafts- 
man ever  produced.  The  cut,  clarity, 
lack  of  color  and  the  intensity  made  it 
the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  largest, 
diamond  in  the  world. 

Countering  charges  made  by  the 
Great  Mogul  that  the  diamond  had 
been  stolen  and  must  be  returned  to 
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India,  Pitt  defended  his  ownership  of 
the  stone  and  then  attempted  to  sell  it  to 
Louis  XIV,  who  declined  the  offer. 
Queen  Anne  and  King  George  reputed- 
ly also  passed  on  Pitt’s  diamond,  which 
had  acquired  a bad  reputation  because  of 
the  Mogul’s  claim. 

Finally  in  1717,  the  infamous 
financier  James  Law  brokered  a deal 
along  with  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon  that 
sent  the  The  Great  Pitt  to  the  Due 
d’Orleans,  the  regent  for  the  boy  king 
Louis  XV,  who  ostensibly  made  the  pur- 
chase on  behalf  of  the  crown. 

With  Pitt  pocketing  about  two  mil- 
lion livres  (135,000  pounds)  and  Law 
collecting  5,000  pounds  for  his  effort, 
The  Great  Pitt  crossed  the  English 
Channel  to  acquire  a more  eloquent 
sobriquet:  “the  Regent.”  Saint-Simon 
called  the  magnificent  stone  “a  symbol 
of  all  that  France  can  be  again,  as  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Grand  Monarch.” 

Beginning  with  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV,  although  the  Regent  is  certainly 
part  of  the  story,  the  narrative  goes  on 
to  chronicle  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  roy- 
alty who  possessed  the  stone.  Instead  of 
being  Saint-Simon’s  “symbol  of  all  that 
France  can  be,”  the  Regent  becomes  an 
icon  of  the  self-indulgent  and  extrava- 
gant monarchy.  Nestled  in  the  curls  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  adorning  Louis 
XVTs  clothing,  the  brilliant  diamond 
acts  as  a beacon  that  spotlights  the  royal 
family’s  excesses  and  guides  the  revolu- 
tionaries to  their  doorstep. 

Of  the  royal  couple  de  las  Cases 
writes,  “With  their  small  beaked  noses, 
they  were  like  a pair  of  proud  rare  birds 
hovering  on  the  winds  of  extinction.”  As 
part  of  the  violent  upheaval  instigated 
by  the  Revolution,  the  Regent  is  stolen. 
After  discussing  the  daring  break-in  at 
Garde  Meuble,  where  the  gem  has  been 
stored,  de  las  Cases  explains  how  the 
gem  is  eventually  recovered  and  passed 
on  to  Napoleon.  It  is  here  that  the 
author  first  sees  the  famous  diamond  on 
the  hilt  of  the  emperor’s  sword. 

Although  Napoleon  continually 
looks  over  de  las  Cases’  shoulder  and 
occasionally  comments  on  what  he 
reads  of  the  Regent’s  early  history,  he 
now  assumes  an  important  role  in  the 
stone’s  history.  Pawning  the  diamond 
not  once  but  twice  to  advance  his  design 
of  conquest,  the  emperor,  like  those 
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who  preceded  him,  eventually  gives  the 
reclaimed  gem  a place  of  honor  where  it 
can  proclaim  his  exalted  position. 

Like  those  who  went  before  him, 
Napoleon’s  reign  ends  in  infamy,  which 
returns  the  narrative  to  St.  Helena.  As 
the  13  months  and  nine  days  he  spent 
on  the  island  come  to  an  end,  de  las 
Cases  writes,  “It  is  our  trade  to  live  in 
the  others’  lives  and  serve  our  stories, 
and  every  writer  knows  when  the  story 
is  done.” 

Although  referring  to  the  eight-vol- 
ume Memorial  of  Saint  Helena,  the  writ- 
er might  just  as  well  have  been  alluding 
to  his  history  of  the  diamond.  Comte  de 
las  Cases  lives  until  1842,  but  he  doesn't 
finish  the  Regent  manuscript.  It  is  left 
up  to  a young  man  simply  called 
Abraham  to  complete  the  story. 

A member  of  Baroness  Betty 
Rothschild’s  household,  Abraham  cov- 
ers the  events  of  the  1800’s,  which  cul- 
minate in  Louis-Napoleon’s  fall  from 
grace  and  the  Regent’s  encasement  in 
the  Apollo  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

“The  dangers  of  Napoleon  and  the 
dangers  of  his  diamond  were  trapped  by 
coffers  of  marble  and  glass,”  concludes 
Abraham.  “It  was  better  they  were  both 
gone  from  the  world,  that  their  harm 
and  dangerous  brilliance  were  locked 
away.” 

The  diamond  that  built  the  House 
of  Pitt  in  England  helped  destroy  the 
houses  of  the  Bourbons  and  Bonapartes, 
supposedly  jinxing  their  descendents 
and  bringing  an  end  to  the  French 
monarchy. 

Perhaps  that  gives  too  much  credit 
to  an  inanimate  object  whose  only  real 
claim  to  fame  is  its  exceptional  size,  sto- 
ried brilliance  and  association  with 
illustrious,  historical  personages. 
Because  of  the  ill  luck  that  seems  to 
hover  about  the  stone  through  its  first 
two  centuries,  it  is  part  of  the  lore  asso- 
ciated with  “cursed”  diamonds. 

Rather  than  belabor  the  stone’s 
negative  “karma,”  Baumgold  focuses  on 
the  events  and  personages  that  were 
part  of  the  Regent’s  legacy.  The  result 
is  a highly  entertaining  and  totally  cap- 
tivating story  whose  scope  transcends 
the  object  to  embrace  a period  of 
European  history  most  readers  will  rel- 
ish learning  more  about. 

Robert  Watch 


SAT  Sabbatical  Program 

:lf-contained,  free  and  flexible  modules  are 
specifically  designed  to  assist  individuals 
to  integrate  theology,  spirituality,  human 
development  and  ministry  with  their 
lived  experience. 

Four-month  and  Nine-month  programs 

SAT  • School  of  Applied  Theology 
Graduate  Theological  Union 
2400  Ridge  Road  • Berkeley  C A 94709 
1-800-831-0555  • 510-652-1651 
email  satgtutaaol.com 
website  www.satgtu.org 


Poetry  Contest 

Poems  are  being  accepted  for  the  2006 
Foley  Poetry  Award. 

Each  contestant  is  asked  to  submit  only  one  typed,  unpublished 
poem  of  30  lines  or  fewer  that  is  not  under  consideration 
elsewhere.  Include  contact  information  on  the  same  page 
as  the  poem.  Poems  will  not  be  returned. 

E-mailed  poems  are  not  accepted. 

Submissions  must  be  postmarked  between  Jan.  1 and  April  18. 

Poems  received  outside  the 
designated  period  will  be 
treated  as  regular  poetry 
submissions,  and  not 
ehgible  for  the  prize. 

The  winning  poem  will 
be  published  in  the 
June  5-12  issue  of 
Three  runner-up  poems 
will  be  published  in 
subsequent  issues. 

Cash  prize:  $1,000. 

Send  poems  to:  Foley  Pot 

America,  106  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 
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The  North  American  Institute 
for  Catholic  Evangelization 

XAVIER  UNIVERSITY  • CINCINNATI,  OHIO  ‘JULY  12-15,  2006 

NAICE  will  provide  a forum  for  Catholic  national,  diocesan  and  parish 

leadership  to  come  together  and  reflect  on  evangelization  and  explore  ways 
to  nurture  their  respective  ministries  in  a culture  of  diversity. 

Applications  for  registration  are  being  accepted  on  a first  come,  first  serve  basis  and 
are  due  no  later  than  January  31,  2006. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 

Visit  our  website  at  www.usccb.orgl emngelizfltionlnaice.2006.htm 
Email:  evangelization@usccb.org  • 202-541-3012  • Fax:  202-54T3242 

Sponsored  by  USCCB  Secretariat  for  Evangelization,  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati,  and  Xavier  University 


Implications  for  the 
Catholic  University,  the 
Church  and  Theology 

March  26-28, 2006 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


This  is  an  interdisciplinary  conference  designed  to 
spark  intellectual  discourse  and  raise  consciousness 
about  the  dynamics  of  white  privilege  as  a form  of 
racism.  The  format  of  the  conference  will  encourage 
discussion  among  all  participants  with  a view 
toward  identifying  structures  of  white  privilege 
within  the  church,  the  academy,  and  society. 


For  more  information,  participants, 
and  registration  details,  please  visit: 
www.nd.edu/~wpconf 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME 


4th  Edition- 

Just  Released! 


THE 

CATHOLIC 

FUNDING 

GUIDE 

A Directory  of  Resources 
for  Catholic  Activities 


LSI  FADICA,  Inc. 

r*'  P.O.Box  57223 

Washington,  DC  20036 
Fax:  202-296-9295 


This  book  will  lighten  the  foundation  rei 
burden  for  parishes,  schools,  universities, char 
and  the  vast  gamut  of  ministries  in  the  church. 


Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free!;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theological 
reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  of 
Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Lake/Mundelein  Seminary,  Mundelein,  IL  60060. 
Classes  begin  September  2006.  Apply  now. 
(M.Div.  or  equivalent  required.)  Contact  Rev. 
Raymond  J.  Webb,  Academic  Dean:  Ph:  (847)  970- 
4802;  e-mail:  rwebb@usml.edu;  Web  site: 
www.usml.edu. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING.  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfin. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Pilgrimage  to 
Holy  Land.  June  12-21.  Excellent  guides.  Ask  for 
flier  and  brochure:  (845)  460-3061; 

info@bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

Positions 

CHAPLAIN/DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY. 

Ohio  Dominican  University  seeks  a Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  good  standing  for  the  position 
of  Chaplain/Director  of  Campus  Ministry.  The 
University  Chaplain/Director  of  Campus 
Ministry  serves  a community  that  includes  3,000 
students  from  many  faiths,  cultures  and  life  expe- 
riences. The  Chaplain/Director  of  Campus 
Ministry  is  an  integral  part  of  the  student  devel- 
opment staff  that  supports  spiritual  and  communi- 
ty life.  Visible  and  active  participation  in  campus 
activities  and  programs  is  important,  along  with 
creative  outreach  to  a diverse  community. 

In  addition  to  providing  spiritual  leadership 
in  a Dominican  Catholic  community,  duties 
include:  supervising  two  campus  ministers, 
including  one  minister-in-residence;  coordinating 
campus  community  service  efforts;  identifying 
and  addressing  the  spiritual  needs  of  a diverse 
community;  coordinating  community  response  to 
campus  tragedies;  conducting  the  celebration  of 
daily  Mass;  special  programs,  such  as  Mass  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  baccalaureate  ceremonies,  the  cam- 
pus Christmas  lighting  and  other  religious  cere- 
monies. 
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The  full-time  position  will  be  available  July  1, 
2006.  Resume  review  will  begin  immediately. 
Benefits  may  include  housing  in  a student  apart- 
ment complex  located  1.5  miles  from  campus. 
Candidates  seeking  further  information  about  this 
position  should  send  a cover  letter,  their  resume 
| and  the  names  of  three  references  to:  Andrew 
Klein,  Vice  President  for  Student  Development, 
Ohio  Dominican  University,  1216  Sunbury  Road, 
Columbus,  OH  43219-2099;  e-mail:  studentde- 
\ velopment@ohiodominican.edu.  E.O.E. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Bon  Secours  Spiritual 
; Center  seeks  an  accomplished  Executive  Director. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  demonstrated  suc- 
| cess  in  leading  and  growing  not-for-profit  organi- 
zations, and  in  retreat  and  conference  services.  A 
solid  background  in  Catholic  spirituality  or  theolo- 
gy and  outstanding  communication,  marketing  and 
people  skills  are  required. 

A ministry  of  the  Sisters  of  Bon  Secours,  the 
Spiritual  Center  provides  retreat  and  conference 
services  to  over  20,000  people  annually.  As  part  of 
the  healing  ministry  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Center  warmly  welcomes  women  and  men  of  all 
frith  traditions. 

Bon  Secours  Spiritual  Center  is  located  on  3 1 3 
i wooded  acres  in  Marriottsville,  Md.,  and  is  approx- 
i imately  20  miles  from  Baltimore  and  50  miles  from 
! Washington,  D.C.  Qualified  applicants  should 
send  a cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Executive 
Director,  Search  Committee,  Bon  Secours 
Spiritual  Center,  1525  Marriottsville  Road, 
Marriottsville,  MD  21104,  or  fax:  (410)  442-8041. 
For  more  information,  please  go  to: 
http:/Avww.bonsecours.org/bssc/catalogue/Emplo 
| yment%20Opportunities.htm.  No  telephone 
i inquiries,  please.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Jesuit  Retreat  House. 

; Manhasset,  N.Y.  Experience  with  fundraising  and 
\ marketing  preferred.  Send  resume  to:  St.  Ignatius 
i Retreat  House,  251  Searingtown  Road,  Manhasset, 
NY  11030;  Fax:  (516)  621-7201  or  e-mail: 

I JSCSJ@inisfrda.net;  Web  site:  www.inisfada.net. 
THE  JESUIT  REFUGEE  SERVICE/USA,  the  refugee 
outreach  arm  of  the  U.S.  Jesuit  Assistancy,  is 
i beginning  a search  to  fill  a chaplaincy  position  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Homeland  Security 
Detention  Center  in  Florence,  Ariz.  The  chaplain 
provides  religious  worship,  education,  counseling, 
spiritual  direction,  support  and  crisis  intervention 
to  accommodate  the  diverse  religious  and  spiritual 
needs  of  all  detainees.  Applicants  should  be 
i ordained  clergy  or  members  of  ecclesiastically  rec- 
; ognized  religious  institutes  of  vowed  men  or 
j women.  Candidates  must  possess  a master  of  divin- 
! ity  degree  or  its  equivalent  Spanish-speaking  lan- 
; guage  skills  are  also  required  for  this  position. 

I Please  send  your  resume  by  e-mail  to  Armando 
Borja,  Director  for  Management  and  Programs,  at 
aborja@jesuit.org,  or  write  to  the  following  address: 
JRS/USA,  1616  P Street  NW,  Suite  300, 
Washington,  DC  20036.  JRS/USA  is  an  equal 
S opportunity  employer. 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR  for  a vibrant  950-family  parish 
committed  to  community  singing.  Respon- 
sibilities include  directing  adult  choir,  developing 


children’s  choir,  training  cantors  and  playing 
organ  and  piano  at  weddings,  funerals  and  week- 
end Masses.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi- 
ence. Send  resume  and  two  letters  of  reference  to: 
Sheila  Murphy,  Search  Committee,  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  132  McKeen  Street,  Brunswick,  ME 
04011;  e-mail:  lmurphy2murphy@verizon.net. 

PRINCIPAL.  Grey  Nun  Academy,  a private, 
Catholic,  co-educational  elementary  school  in 
Lower  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  seeks  to 
appoint  a principal  effective  July  1,  2006.  Grey  ; 
Nun  Academy,  sponsored  by  the  Grey  Nuns  of; 
the  Sacred  Heart,  is  a Middle  States  accredited  j 
school  with  250  students  in  grades  pre-K  to  8. 

Grey  Nun  Academy  is  a community  com-  j 
mitted  to  empowering  our  students  to  grow 
spiritually,  intellectually,  emotionally,  socially; 
and  physically  in  a nurturing  atmosphere  of  car-  j 
ing  and  trust.  Working  to  integrate  learning! 
with  faith  and  action,  Grey  Nun  Academy  pro- 
motes peace  and  social  justice  as  part  of  its  cur- 
riculum. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  an  experi-  ] 
enced  educational  leader  and  a practicing; 
Catholic  and  have  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  j 
support  the  mission  of  the  Grey  Nuns  of  the  j 
Sacred  Heart. 

The  required  qualifications  are:  a master’s  i 
degree  in  education  or  educational  administra-  j 
tion  and  experience  in  elementary  school I 
administration.  A minimum  of  five  years’  expe-  i 
rience  is  desirable.  Salary  and  benefits  are  com-  j 
petitive  and  commensurate  with  qualifications  j 
and  experience. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  a letter  of; 
interest,  a resume,  a statement  of  educational  j 
philosophy,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  references  to:  Sister  Jean  Liston, 
G.N.S.H.,  Grey  Nun  Academy  Search  j 
Committee  Chair,  1750  Quarry  Road,  Yardley,  j 
PA  19067;  Fax:  (215)  968-6656;  e-mail: 
jeangnsh@aol.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour  from 
NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-1 1;  Rev.  Michael 
Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats,  ask  for 
brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web  site: 
bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

ZEN  GIR  TO  CHRISTIANS.  St.  Ignatius  Retreat 
House  January  retreat:  Friday-Monday,  Jan.  27- 
30,  2006;  $255  private,  $235  shared  ($100 
deposit).  Silent  meditation  retreat  beginning  at 
5:30  p.m.  on  Friday  and  ending  with  lunch  on 
Monday  at  noon.  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  251 
Searingtown  Road,  Manhasset,  NY  11030;  Ph: 
(516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfrda@inisfada.net. 
Further  details  available  at  www.kennedyzen.org.  j 
For  questions  about  zen,  please  contact:  rocon- 
nell8@aol.com.  This  is  an  interfaith  practice. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th  j 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Don't  throw 
it  away... 

Give  it 
away! 

Help  America  become 
better  known. 

Most  America  readers 
learned  about  the  maga- 
zine from  another 
subscriber. 

Please  give  your  old 
magazines  to  friends 
and  colleagues, 
and  encourage  them 
to  subscribe. 


www.americamagazine.org 
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Letters 


Open  to  God 

John  A.  Coleman,  SJ.,  is  rightly  con- 
cerned by  a theory  of  civil  law  that  is 
excessively  entangled  with  theological 
doctrine  (“Religious  Liberty,”  1 1/28). 
The  official  Catholic  position  on  the 
numerous  moral  issues  to  which  he 
refers  certainly  is  theological  doctrine. 
But  it  is  also  the  objective  teaching  of 
human,  moral  reasoning.  If  not  based  on 
such  reason,  civil  law  runs  the  risk  of  a 
tyrannical  positivism  with  no  determin- 
ing criterion  other  than  the  wish  of  the 
most  powerful  (which  is  not  necessarily 
the  majority). 

Furthermore,  if  objective  moral  rea- 
soning is  not  to  be  the  content  of  civil 
law  (in  matters,  of  course,  which  evoke 
morality),  then  what  else  is  to  replace  it? 
Legislating  immorality  or  amorality 
seems  to  be,  as  experience  proves,  the 
only  alternative.  There  is  no  “moral  neu- 
trality.” While  that  might  save  us  from 
distasteful  theories  of  “too  much  God” 


in  civil  law,  it  might  well  lead  to  irra- 
tional or  nonrational  law  and  to  a society 
that  follows  suit.  The  fact  that  a society 
is  open  to  God  does  not  mean  it  is  bereft 
of  reason.  Indeed,  the  opposite  is  more 
likely. 

(Msgr.)  Peter  Magee 
Washington,  D.C. 

Above  the  Fray 

After  reading  Gene  Gagnon’s  letter 
(1 1/28)  claiming  America  is  conservative 
and  has  ceased  to  be  relevant,  I found 
“The  Council  at  40,”  by  Gerald 
O’Collins,  S.J.,  (12/5)  tending  to  confirm 
Gagnon’s  view.  Father  O’Collins  could 
have  written  his  article  10  years  ago,  for 
all  the  timeliness  that  it  contains. 
America  frequently  has  articles  that  tend 
to  be  well  crafted  but  “above  the  fray” 
when  commitment  is  called  for.  Perhaps 
it  is  a phihsophia  perennis  attitude,  when  a 
more  existential,  here-and-now  one,  is 
called  for. 


Next  came  “Joy  and  Hope,  Grief 
and  Anguish,”  by  David  Hollenbach,  S.J. 
(12/5).  No  timelessness  here. 

Hollenbach  calls  it  as  he  sees  it.  There  is 
grief  in  our  hearts  over  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  promise  of  the  council. 
Hope  is  languishing;  there  is  sorrow  over 
unfulfilled  promise.  His  recounting  of 
what  happened  in  November  2002, 
when  the  U.S.  government  was  prepar- 
ing for  war  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  had  as  its  spokesman 
on  the  issue  none  other  than  Cardinal 
Bernard  Law,  highlights  the  loss  of  cred- 
ibility of  the  present  U.S.  hierarchy. 

Perhaps  to  be  more  relevant 
America  could  change  its  stripes  some- 
what without  giving  up  its  soul.  How 
about  a less  Aristotelian/Thomistic 
approach,  which  tends  to  float  above  the 
scene — the  “on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the 
other”  approach? 

Theologically  speaking,  if  you  were 
to  emphasize  a biblical  approach  with 
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The  first ' ‘teach-y  ourself  

program  to  help  /Now  order's. 
communicate  f on  CD's  or  ) 

with  Hispanic  V Cassettes  J 

parishioners.  ^ 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio/book  course,  priests 
and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantua 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  , 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers. No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required.  12  CD's  or  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and 
two  books  of  148  and  112  pages,  $225. 
(CT  residents  add  sales  tax).  Full  three- 
week  money-back  guarantee  To  place  your 
order,  Call  toM-frce  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329  Ask  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  115 
languages.  Our  33rd  year. 


auDiaFORum 

THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  B 1 0 1 , 1 Orchard  Park  Rd , Madison  CT  06443 


Hawkstone  Hall 
Development 
Appeal 

For  the  last  30  years, 

Hawkstone  Hall  has  dedicated  itself 
to  the  spiritual  renewal  of  clergy,  reli- 
gious, and  lay  people.  We  are  going 
to  take  time  out  for  a few  months  to 
make  essential  improvements: 
installing  a lift  to  all  floors;  disabled 
access  to  the  house,  the  chapel  and 
the  conference  room;  reconstructing 
two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  both 
en-suites,  for  those  with  special 
needs. 

The  Redemptorist  community  and 
staff  would  really  appreciate  any  help 
by  way  of  funding  for  this  essential 
upgrade.  If  you  can  help  us  in  any 
way,  please  send  your  donation  to: 

Fr  Rector  CSsR 
Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley, 
Shrewsbury  SY4  5LG 
England 

Thank  you  kindly 
for  your  consideration. 
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the  usual  Jesuit  depth,  it  would  bring  to 
the  forefront  Jesus  and  his  here-and-now 
way  of  dealing  with  problems. 

There  could  be  nothing  more  rele- 
vant for  a Jesuit  magazine  to  be  doing 
than  trumpeting  Jesus’  positions  on 
social  justice,  poverty,  peace  and  the 
reign  of  God,  in  his  own  words. 

John  J.  Hollohan 
Naples,  Fla. 

Decided  Turn 

Your  magazine  has  been  losing  its 
“edge,”  and  this  has  made  me  very  sad. 
For  many  years  as  a subscriber,  I have 
always  looked  to  America  as  a magazine 
that  presented  honest,  bold  dialogue  on 
many  issues  facing  our  church  as  well  as 
overall  society.  However,  my  spirits  were 
slighdy  elevated  upon  reading  the  excel- 
lent articles  in  your  Dec.  5 issue,  which 
dealt  with  Vatican  II:  “The  Council  at 
40,”  by  Gerald  O’Collins,  S.J.,  and  “Joy 
and  Hope,  Grief  and  Anguish,”  by  David 
Hollenbach,  S.J.  Both  articles  provided 
clear  assessments  of  what  this  great 
council  accomplished  as  well  as  examples 
of  the  events/style  of  leadership  over  the 
years  that  have  stymied  the  great  poten- 
tial of  these  documents.  Please  keep 
these  types  of  articles  coming  back! 

Bradley  Leger 

Estherwood,  La. 

Chasm 

I would  hope  that  America  could  write 
about  the  chasm  between  broad-spec- 
trum encyclical  Catholicism  and  “bom- 


againism.”  The  letter  from  George 
Stapleton  on  evangelism  of  presence 
(1 1/28)  prompted  me  to  reflect  on  the 
divergence  between  those  who  believe  in 
sola  fide/sola  scriptura  and  those  who  read 
Scripture  and  subscribe  to  the  concept 
that  faith  without  works  has  a more 
complex,  yet  profound  understanding 
concerning  our  salvation. 

Faith  is  the  debatable  crucible. 

Those  who  subscribe  to  the  concept  of 
literal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  find  it  syn- 
cretic to  agree  that  there  is  any  salvation 
outside  a personal  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Broad-spectrum  encyclical 
Catholics  believe  that  faith  and  works  are 
integrally  related,  and  as  long  as  there  is 
no  direct  denial  of  Jesus  Christ,  salvation 
is  available  to  Muslims,  Hindus,  Jews, 
etc.  We  do  not  accept  the  concept  that 
the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions.  When  we  say  that  the  way  to 
the  Father  is  through  Jesus,  we  believe 
that  the  Verbum  Dei/verbum  dei  is  not 
limited  to  a literal  conception. 

The  Maryknoll  way  is  the  true  ecu- 
menical way;  and,  frankly,  I hope  more 
Catholics  come  to  understand  that  nei- 
ther neo-orthodox  Catholics  nor  the 
bom-againers  have  the  exclusive  answer 
to  “Who  is  saved?” 

Thomas  M.  Whaling 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 

Focus 

I appreciate  your  magazine,  but  have 
found  myself  less  interested,  even  frus- 
trated with  it  in  the  past  half  year.  The 


focus  seems  to  have  changed,  particularly 
in  the  editorial  and  introductory  essay. 

I find  myself  reading  about  New 
York  City,  week  after  week,  specifically 
your  neighborhood. 

I know  that  God  can  be  found  wher- 
ever we  look  as  intimately  part  of  our 
lives.  I know  that  God  lives  there  among 
you,  but  the  magazine  feels  as  if  it  should 
be  now  entitled  “Manhattan”  instead  of 
America. 

It  just  doesn’t  connect  well  with  my 
life,  in  a very  different  geography,  popu- 
lation and  atmosphere.  I’m  losing  inter- 
est. 

Please  broaden  your  focus. 

Rex  Rempel 
Kirkland,  Wash. 


Embarrassed  and  Offended 

We  were  embarrassed  to  have  readers  call 
our  attention  to  the  offensive  advertise- 
ment that  escaped  our  unknowing  eyes 
and  appeared  in  the  Dec.  5 issue.  Like 
them,  we  were  deeply  offended. 

We  have  taken  several  steps  to  tighten 
our  advance  review  of  advertising.  Our 
thanks  to  our  readers  and  their  friends  for 
their  sensitivity  and  forgiveness. 

The  Editors 
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The  Word 

Kingdom  and  Discipleship 

Third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Jan.  22,  2006 

Readings:  Jonah  3:1-5,  10;  1 Cor  7:29-31;  Mark  1:14-20 

“This  is  the  time  of  fulfillment.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Repent , and 

believe  in  the  gospel"  (Mark  1:15) 


IN  2006  (Year  B in  the  Sunday 
Lectionary  cycle)  the  Gospel  reading 
is  usually  from  Mark.  This  is  the 
shortest  and  earliest  Gospel,  written 
around  A.D.  70,  probably  at  Rome.  Mark 
was  the  first  to  provide  a narrative  frame- 
work or  plot  for  the  traditional  sayings  and 
stories  related  to  Jesus.  He  seems  to  have 
invented  the  literary  genre  known  as  gospel 
and  was  closely  followed  by  Matthew  and 
Luke. 

Mark  developed  his  narrative  accord- 
ing to  geographical  and  theological  princi- 
ples: Galilee  as  the  place  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Jesus’  power  as  a teacher  and  healer 
(1:14—8:21);  the  journey  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem  as  the  occasion  for  Jesus’  teach- 
ing about  the  cross  and  what  it  means  to 
follow  him  (8:22-10:52);  and  his  ministry  in 
Jerusalem  and  his  passion,  death,  and  resur- 
rection there  (1 1:1-16:8).  The  Markan  pas- 
sage for  the  Third  Sunday  in  Ordinary 
I Time  (1:14-20)  introduces  the  two  great 
q themes  of  Mark’s  Gospel:  the  kingdom  of 
2 God  and  discipleship.  Thus  it  contains  the 
“ whole  Gospel  of  Mark  in  miniature. 

< The  idea  of  God  as  king  over  all  cre- 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ation  was  part  of  ancient  Israel’s  faith. 
Many  Old  Testament  psalms  celebrate  the 
kingship  of  God  by  proclaiming  at  their 
outset,  “The  Lord  is  king.”  Much  of  the 
resistance  to  establishing  a monarchy  in 
Israel  was  due  to  the  perception  that  Israel’s 
real  king  is  the  Lord  Yahweh. 

And  yet  around  the  time  of  Jesus,  after 
the  repeated  failures  by  Israel’s  human 
kings,  there  developed  the  hope  that  God 
would  soon  manifest  his  kingship  in  an 
especially  dramatic  way.  When  the  fullness 
of  God’s  kingdom  becomes  manifest,  all 
creation  will  acknowledge  Yahweh  as  Lord 
and  join  in  the  eternal  chorus  of  praise. 
Then  there  will  be  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  last  judgment,  where  the  righ- 
teous will  be  vindicated  and  the  wicked 
punished.  Then  there  will  be  a new  heaven 
and  a new  earth.  This  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  pray,  “Thy  kingdom  come!” 

Jesus  seems  to  have  shared  the  belief  of 
his  Jewish  contemporaries  that  the  fullness 
of  God’s  kingdom  is  in  the  future.  But  he 
also  saw  in  his  own  time,  indeed  in  his  own 
person  and  ministry,  the  inauguration  of 
the  reign  of  God:  “This  is  the  time  of  ful- 
fillment. The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand” 
(1:15).  In  Jesus’  preaching  and  healing 
activities  God’s  kingdom  is  already  break- 
ing in.  It  is  fair  to  describe  Jesus  as  the  pres- 


ence of  God’s  kingdom.  Where  he  is,  there 
is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Discipleship  is  the  appropriate 
response  to  Jesus’  proclamation  and  enact- 
ment of  God’s  kingdom.  The  second  part 
(1:16-20)  of  today’s  Gospel  text  tells  about 
the  call  of  the  first  disciples,  two  sets  of 
brothers  who  are  fishermen.  The  story 
contains  many  wonderful  themes:  Jesus’ 
encounter  with  people  in  their  ordinary 
lives,  the  attractiveness  of  the  caller,  the 
total  and  generous  response  to  the  call,  and 
so  on.  But  the  two  greatest  aspects  of  disci- 
pleship in  Mark  are  being  with  Jesus  and 
sharing  in  his  mission.  Disciples  are  invited 
to  be  with  Jesus  on  a great  spiritual  journey 
and  to  share  in  Jesus’  mission  of  proclaim- 
ing God’s  kingdom  in  word  and  deed. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• What  do  you  think  of  and  wish  for 
when  you  pray,  “Thy  kingdom  come"? 

• What  do  you  as  a follower  of  Jesus 
think  that  you  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ence and  the  coming  of  God’s  king- 
dom? 

• How  do  you  define  and  delineate 
discipleship  in  your  life?  What  does  it 
mean  for  you  to  follow  Jesus? 


n'The  Word'  Too  Late? 

Sometimes , for  reasons  beyond  our  control , 
your  magazine  arrives  too  late  for  you  to  read 
"The  Word"  before  church  on  Sunday. 

You  can  now  find  it  online  at 

www.americamagazine.org,  where  you  can  read  it 
on  screen  or  print  it  out  using  our  "Print  Friendly”  icon. 
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The  Holy  One  of  God 

Fourth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Jan.  29,  2006 

Readings:  Deut  18:15-20;  1 Cor  7:32-35;  Mark  1:21-28 
“7  know  who  you  are — the  Holy  One  of  God!”  (Mark  1:24) 


The  central  character 
in  Mark’s  Gospel  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  is  identified 
as  the  Son  of  God  both  at 
the  outset  (1:1)  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  (15:39).  In  between,  Mark  pre- 
sents Jesus  as  a miracle  worker  who 
heals  the  sick,  frees  individuals  from 
demonic  possession  and  manifests 
power  over  nature  and  even  death.  He 
also  portrays  Jesus  as  an  authoritative 
teacher,  though  in  comparison  with 
other  Gospels  he  gives  relatively  little  of 
the  content  of  Jesus’  teaching. 
Throughout  his  narrative,  Mark  further 
identifies  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man,  Son 
of  David,  Lord,  Messiah  and  other 
exalted  figures.  Nevertheless,  Mark 
insists  that  Jesus’  identity  can  be  proper- 
ly understood  only  with  reference  to  his 
death  on  the  cross  as  the  suffering 
Messiah. 

The  reading  for  the  Fourth  Sunday 
in  Ordinary  Time  (Mark  1:21-28)  nar- 
rates the  beginning  of  Jesus’  public 
activity  as  a teacher  and  healer.  The 
events  take  place  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum,  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Mark 
tells  his  story  with  a literary  device  that 
recurs  throughout  his  Gospel.  He 
begins  by  describing  Jesus’  persuasive- 
ness as  a teacher.  Then  he  interrupts 
that  narrative  with  an  account  of  an 
exorcism.  Finally  he  returns  to  the 
theme  of  the  power  of  Jesus’  word.  The 
device  is  technically  known  as  “interca- 
lation,” though  it  is  more  popularly 
referred  to  as  Mark’s  “sandwich”  tech- 
nique. The  effect  is  that  the  two  stories 
interpret  and  confirm  each  other.  The 
point  here  is  that  from  the  beginning  of 
his  public  activity,  Jesus  is  powerful  in 
both  word  and  deed. 

This  text  features  a title  for  Jesus — 
“the  Holy  One  of  God” — that  further 
contributes  to  our  understanding  of  the 
Markan  Jesus.  The  title  comes  from  the 
demon  or  unclean  spirit  that  inhabits  the 


possessed  man.  In  Mark’s  Gospel,  those 
who  come  from  the  supernatural  (even 
demonic)  world  understand  who  Jesus  is 
and  realize  that  his  presence  means  their 
defeat  and  demise.  Despite  its  opposition 
to  Jesus,  the  demon  correctly  identifies 
Jesus  as  the  Holy  One  of  God. 

In  the  Bible  the  word  holy  entails 
separation  from  the  ordinary  and  pro- 
fane, and  implies  a connection  to  God 
and  the  divine  sphere.  In  fact,  God  is  the 
Holy  One  par  excellence.  Persons, 
things  and  actions  are  holy  by  associa- 
tion with  God  as  the  Holy  One. 
Holiness  involves  consecration  and  ded- 
ication to  God,  and  separation  from 
what  is  evil  and  improper.  In  calling 
Jesus  “the  Holy  One  of  God”  the  demon 
recognizes  that  Jesus  is  more  than  a wise 
teacher  or  powerful  healer.  Rather,  as 
the  Holy  One  of  God,  Jesus  reveals  the 
person  of  God  and  the  will  of  God.  By 
associating  with  Jesus  we  can  become 
holy  and  share  in  the  divine  life. 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  while  doing 
justice  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
Gospel  readings,  I want  also  to  highlight 
the  readings  from  the  letters  of  Paul  and 
other  early  Christian  writers.  My  con- 
cern will  be  with  the  significance  of  God 
the  Holy  One,  Jesus  as  the  Holy  One  of 
God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian 
life  today.  From  these  first-century  doc- 
uments, we  in  the  2 1st  century  can  learn 
much  about  the  difference  that  Jesus  the 
Holy  One  of  God  can  make  in  our  lives. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• What  is  the  effect  of  Mark’s  sand- 
wich technique  on  you  as  a reader? 

• In  the  biblical  perspective,  what 
qualifies  as  holiness?  In  what  sense 
is  Jesus  the  Holy  One  of  God? 

• Among  the  persons  whom  you  know 
and  have  known,  are  there  any  whom 
you  regard  as  especially  holy?  Why? 
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SPRING  CAN  BE  AN  ELUSIVE  SEASON.  In 

New  England,  many  residents  I know 
claim  it  doesn’t  exist.  All  they  know  is 
“mud-time,”  a dreary  interlude 
between  the  long  winter  and  a brief  summer. 
The  survey  crews  of  my  brother’s  engineer- 
ing firm  groan  with  the  very  thought  of  slog- 
ging through  the  woods  in  ankle-deep  mud. 
New  Englanders  may  not  have  invented  the 
mud  room,  but  it  makes  good  Yankee  sense, 
of  equal  use  in  a snowy  winter  and  a soggy 
spring. 

Mark  Twain  quipped  that  the  coldest  win- 
ter he  ever  spent  was  a summer  in  San 
Francisco.  Well,  in  the  Bay  Area,  spring  and 
winter  can  be  inverted  as  well.  In  Berkeley, 
where  I taught  two  decades  ago,  January  was 
often  the  most  pleasant  month.  The  chilling 
fog  relented,  and  we  would  take  lunch  al  fres- 
co, delighting  in  the  warm  air.  The  acacia 
bloomed  and  the  plum  trees  filled  the  night 
air  with  their  sweet  fragrance.  Then  in  late 
March  winter  would  set  in,  with  storm  after 
storm  descending  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
Sometimes  the  peaks  of  the  coast  range 
would  be  frosted  white  as  late  as  mid-May. 

The  best  place  to  enjoy  spring,  in  my 
experience,  is  the  Southeast.  It  is  a region  of 
exuberant  color.  White  and  pink  cherry 
blossoms,  magno- 
lias and  dog- 
woods, azaleas  of 
every  shade.  In 
cities  like 

Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
week  after  week  spring  floods  the  senses 
with  one  blooming  sensation  after  another. 
Riding  Amtrak  between  New  York  and  D.C. 
this  time  of  year,  I like  to  measure  spring’s 
progress  as  the  train  moves  south,  noting 
first  the  forsythia,  then  the  pear  trees  and 
finally  the  cherries  in  bloom. 

In  Washington,  the  last  days  of  March 
and  the  first  of  April  mark  the  annual 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival.  The  flowering 
Japanese  cherry  trees  surrounding  the  Tidal 
Basin  are  a national  treasure.  But  the  press 
of  tourists  can  make  them  hard  to  enjoy  in 
the  daytime  hours.  Native  Washingtonians 
know  the  best  time  to  see  them  is  at  dawn, 
before  the  crowds  arrive,  or  late  in  the 
evening  by  lamplight,  when  the  basin,  with 
the  elegant  Jefferson  Memorial  at  its  edge, 
enhances  the  ethereal  pleasure  of  the  scene. 

Here  in  New  York  winter  holds  on.  The 
grass  in  Central  Park,  where  it  is  not  dead,  is 
a dusky,  used  green.  I have  yet  to  spot  pussy 
willows,  from  childhood  the  first  harbinger 
of  spring  for  me,  but  the  tips  of  the  forsythia 
have  begun  to  bloom  and  the  willows  are 


showing  a pale  yellow.  A few  daffodils  have 
begun  to  appear,  seemingly  stunted  by  a dry, 
windy  March.  If  the  season  holds  to  its  usual 
timetable,  in  another  three  weeks  the  cherry 
blossoms  will  unfold  in  Central  Park  as  well. 

There  are  other  hints,  when  you  look, 
that  spring  is  near.  In  the  park,  the  ducks 
have  abandoned  the  water  for  dry  land,  and 
the  drakes  follow  super-attentively  behind 
the  ducks,  sometimes  more  than  one  male 
shadowing  an  especially  attractive  female. 
Radio  news  also  reports  that  the  park’s  most 
celebrated  couple,  the  red-tailed  hawks  Pale 
Male  and  Lola,  have  left  their  winter  treetop 
abode  for  their  summer  roost  atop  a Fifth 
Avenue  apartment  building. 

This  year  I am  eager  for  spring’s  coming 
as  never  before.  Eliot’s  fines  run  through  my 
head,  “April  is  the  crudest  month,  breeding 
lilacs  out  of  dry  land...” — too  much  illness  in 
the  community,  too  many  weeks  laid  up 
myself,  walks  sacrificed  to  physical  therapy 
and  hours  indoors  stretching  out  vertebrae. 

In  my  home  borough  of  Staten  Island, 
there  has  been  a rash  of  brush  fires  fanned 
by  gusty  spring  winds.  This  year  there  have 
been  96  compared  to  an  average  of  15  in  the 
first  quarter.  For  me  it  brings  back  memo- 
ries of  a childhood  terror.  With  woods  on 
two  sides  of  our 
dead-end  street, 
brush  fires  were  a 
constant  danger.  I 
grew  up  with  a 
keen  sense  for  the  smell  of  smoke  and  even 
for  the  alterations  of  fight  and  atmosphere  as 
a ground  fire  crept  forward  through  the 
underbrush.  My  first  year  with  the  Jesuits,  a 
fire  on  the  island’s  south  shore  burned  hun- 
dreds of  acres  and  destroyed  over  170 
homes,  if  memory  serves  me  well. 

Residing  here  in  the  cement  and  asphalt 
jungle,  I miss  the  contact  with  land  that 
makes  the  seasons  real.  I can  almost  feel  the 
cold  dampness  of  the  earth  on  my  fingers 
and  remember  the  quiet  excitement  I used 
to  feel  at  discovering  sprouts  ready  to  poke 
through  winter’s  late  cover.  I miss  the 
chores  of  the  season,  raking  out  the  flower 
beds  of  fall’s  last  leaves,  taking  from  the  cold 
frames  the  last  winter  vegetables  and  the 
first  harvest  of  spring.  Though  here  in  the 
Northeast  the  major  planting  is  still  two 
months  away,  I am  envious  of  my  country 
cousins,  who  watch  their  seedlings  sprout 
beneath  the  growlights  in  the  basement  as 
they  plot  their  plantings  for  the  weeks 
ahead.  Yet  even  in  midtown  Manhattan, 
spring  stirs  in  my  blood. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Current  Comment 


Reality  Check 

In  recent  weeks,  plans  for  school  and  parish  reconfigura- 
tions have  been  disclosed  in  a number  of  dioceses.  It  is 
reality-check  time  across  much  of  the  Northeast,  where 
changing  demographics  have  occasioned  these  realign- 
ments. However  poignant  and  evocative  the  stories  of 
“my  grandmother  was  baptized  there,  was  confirmed, 
made  her  first  Communion,  got  married  and  was  buried 
from  there”  may  be,  the  facts  of  2006  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  One  cleric,  on  seeing  a list,  asserted  that  it  was  a 
“no  brainer.” 

Diminished  attendance  or  enrollment,  loss  of  revenue 
for  expensive  projects,  aged  or  unsuitable  buildings, 
decline  in  the  numbers  of  clergy  and  religious  are  all  part 
of  the  picture.  And  in  the  broad  consultations  that  have 
been  part  of  the  process,  all  these  factors  have  been  taken 
into  account.  In  addition,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
insure  that  the  people  will  still  be  served,  though  perhaps 
not  so  close  to  home  as  in  the  past. 

Along  with  the  bricks-and-mortar  considerations, 
though,  there  are  others  that  will  play  a role  in  describing 
what  constitutes  a viable  parish  in  this  century.  Are  voca- 
tions being  fostered  to  the  priesthood  and  religious  life; 
what  is  the  status  of  parish  lay  ministers;  what  kind  of 
outreach  programs  are  being  conducted;  how  involved  are 
the  parishioners  in  the  life  of  the  parish;  what  is  being 
done  to  foster  the  prayer  life  of  the  people;  what  is  the 
status  of  moral  instruction?  There  are  many  other  ques- 
tions; and  in  the  shifting  that  is  now  necessary,  the 
answers  should  not  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Status  of  Christians 

Until  the  International  Religious  Freedom  Act  (1998),  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  the  U.S.  government  to 
include  religious  liberty  on  its  human  rights  agenda.  At  the 
same  time,  in  making  their  appeals  on  behalf  of  persecuted 
Christians,  civil-society  advocates  sometimes  displayed 
behaviors  ranging  from  rash  judgment  to  hysteria. 
Occasionally,  too,  one  sniffed  the  scent  of  political  vendet- 
ta. Once  anti-Communist,  the  tone  of  their  campaigns  has 
grown  anti-Islamic.  No  wonder  diplomats  are  wary. 
Nonetheless,  as  recent  issues  of  America  have  shown,  per- 
secution of  minority  Christians  remains  a problem,  espe- 
cially in  Muslim  countries. 

In  this  highly  contested  field,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  has  been  a force  for  sanity.  It  has  insisted 
that  government  not  only  face  up  to  problems  of  religious 
persecution,  but  that  it  do  so  with  attention  to  the  variety 


of  social  and  political  conditions  in  which  persecution 
occurs.  Bishop  Thomas  Wenski’s  testimony  on  March  16 
before  a House  subcommittee  on  the  status  of  Christians 
in  selected  Islamic  countries  is  a model  of  mature  advocacy 
on  a hot-button  issue.  (See  “Religious  Freedom  in  the 
World’s  Conflict  Regions,”  Origins,  3/30). 

Bishop  Wenski  assessed  persecution  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Israel  and  Palestine,  Egypt,  Nigeria 
and  Sudan.  He  counseled  the  committee  that  in  the  bish- 
ops’ experience,  “the  victims  of  discrimination  and  perse- 
cution are  often  the  best  sources  of  information  and  the 
most  reliable  guides  as  to  what  should  be  done....”  Among 
his  own  recommendations  were  U.S.  engagement  with 
religious  communities  and  their  leaders,  support  for  inter- 
faith dialogue,  promotion  of  “reciprocity”  in  law  and  pub- 
lic policy  and  addressing  the  underlying  factors,  including 
“abuses  in  the  struggle  with  terrorism,”  that  contribute  to 
mistreatment  of  Christians. 

Another  Bunny 

On  Easter  Sunday  millions  of  children  around  the  country 
will  awake  from  their  beds  knowing  two  things:  that  today 
they  will  be  going  to  church,  and  that  somewhere  in  their 
house  a basket  filled  with  candy  has  their  name  on  it. 

It  is  a strange  combination.  At  church  we  will  cele- 
brate the  essential  promise  of  our  faith  fulfilled — God  has 
saved  Jesus  and  he  will  save  us.  At  home,  our  children 
rejoice  in  mounds  of  chocolate  and  marshmallow  left 
behind  by  an  egg-laying,  grinning,  giant  bunny. 

For  a story  to  draw  attention  away  from  Peeps  and 
plastic  grass  toward  the  heart  of  our  Easter  joy,  consider 
Margery  Williams’  classic,  The  Velveteen  Rabbit.  Written  in 
1922,  The  Velveteen  Rabbit  is  the  tale  of  a stuffed  doll  who 
longs  to  become  real.  Living  in  a toy  cupboard  amid  a 
bevy  of  the  latest  wind  ’em  ups,  the  rabbit  worries  that 
velveteen  and  sawdust  are  too  ordinary  to  merit  incarna- 
tion. 

Yet  as  his  friend  the  Skin  Horse  teaches  him,  being 
real  is  not  about  how  you  look.  It  is  rather  about  giving 
yourself  unreservedly  to  the  needs  of  another,  even  allow- 
ing your  own  skin  to  be  worn  away  in  the  service  of  that 
love.  “It  doesn’t  happen  all  at  once,”  says  the  Skin  Horse. 
“You  become....  Generally,  by  the  time  you  are  real,  most 
of  your  hair  has  been  loved  off,  and  your  eyes  drop  out 
and  you  get  loose  in  the  joints  and  very  shabby.” 

At  Easter  we  are  invited  into  similar  truths.  Life  eter- 
nal is  not  a function  of  appearances,  expense  accounts  (or 
Cadbury  eggs).  We  live  with  God  insofar  as  we  are  worn 
away  in  a life  of  love. 
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Editorial 


The  Promise  of  Resurrection 


For  Christians  throughout  the  world  the 
dawn  of  Easter  morning  marks  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  triumph  of  life  over  death,  as  we 
affirm  our  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Religious  faith  is  easily  caricatured  these  days, 
dismissed  as  a failure  of  nerve  before  the  ambiguities  of 
real  life  or,  more  sobering,  is  identified  with  a fanaticism 
that  seeks  to  assert  its  dominance  over  nonbelievers.  The 
lessons  of  Lent  remind  us  of  the  emptiness  of  such  carica- 
tures. 

The  annual  pilgrimage  of  Lent  is  always  a renewal  of 
religious  memory,  as  the  liturgy  leads  us  through  the  his- 
tory of  salvation,  a story  of  broken  covenants  and  a God  of 
justice  and  mercy.  It  is  not  a story  of  easy  escapes  but  of 
painful  exile,  of  testing  in  the  desert  and  prophetic  denun- 
ciations and,  finally,  of  a new  covenant  sealed  in  the  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Jesus.  On  Easter  morning,  then, 
Christians  do  not  indulge  in  a magical  but  momentary  dis- 
traction from  the  raw  reality  of  life  and  the  dangers  of  our 
moment  in  history.  On  the  contrary,  our  Easter  celebra- 
tion can  help  us  more  clearly  recognize  ourselves  and  the 
possibilities  of  our  historical  moment. 

Christian  hope  is  rooted  in  Christian  realism. 

Authentic  hope  is,  above  all,  resilient;  it  survives  the  shat- 
tering of  all  expectations.  It  is  capable  of  confronting  a 
future  that  can  never  be  clearly  predicted  and  certainly 
cannot  be  fully  controlled.  Easter  hope  always  deals  with 
possibilities  rather  than  guarantees.  Hope,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  is  quite  different  from  security.  In  our  individual 
fives,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  march  of  history,  our  Easter 
faith  does  not  provide  any  exemption  from  darkness  and 
danger.  But  Easter  does  remind  us  of  the  deepest  ground 
of  our  trust  that  there  is  meaning  in  our  world  as  in  our 
personal  fives. 

The  triumph  of  Jesus  over  death  assures  us  that  our 
world  will  make  sense  in  the  long  run,  even  if  it  sometimes 
seems  to  be  spinning  out  of  control.  The  march  of  history 
will  not  end  in  some  cruel  joke,  even  if  along  the  way 
there  are  tragic  detours.  Our  personal  fives  can  achieve 
their  full  promise,  even  if  our  actions  sometimes  contradict 
our  best  intentions.  The  final  word  in  our  personal  pil- 
grimage and  in  the  story  of  the  human  family  will  be  a 
word  of  fight  and  love. 

In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  the  people  of  Israel 
express  their  faith  that  God’s  word  is  uttered  in  an  ever- 


present now:  “Today  you  hear  his  voice.”  God’s  word  is 
not  only  a revered  memory;  it  is  an  enduring  challenge. 
And  for  the  Christian,  the  passion  of  Jesus  is  a contempo- 
raneous experience,  renewed  in  the  sacramental  remem- 
brance of  the  liturgy  but  also  present  in  the  scars  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  brutalized  today,  whether  in  the  deserts 
of  Darfur,  the  violent  streets  of  Baghdad  or  the  forgotten 
pockets  of  poverty  in  affluent  Western  cities.  Whatever 
you  have  done  to  the  least  of  my  people,  Jesus  said,  you 
have  done  to  me.  This  sense  of  the  continuing  passion  of 
Jesus  in  our  world  today  roots  our  Easter  faith  in  the  actu- 
al cries  of  God’s  people. 

The  religious  memories  that  engage  us  during  Holy 
Week  are  fulfilled  on  Easter  morning;  but  they  are,  after 
all,  memories  of  suffering — the  exile  of  Israel,  the  passion 
and  death  of  Jesus — and  these  same  memories  of  suffering 
and  death  are  the  source  of  a renewed  hope.  Authentic 
hope  does  not  blink  at  the  dark  realities  of  life:  pain, 
betrayal,  oppression  and  death.  Authentic  hope  is  ground- 
ed in  the  unshakable  trust  that  God  will  be  faithful  to  his 
people,  and  the  power  of  his  Spirit  can  transform  darkness 
into  fight,  rescue  love  from  loneliness  and  bring  fife  out  of 
death. 

finally,  Christians  believe  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
does  not  only  mean  that  eternal  fife  awaits  us  after  death; 
we  also  believe  that  fife  can  come  out  of  death,  that  death 
and  resurrection  is  a pattern  that  prevails  throughout  our 
pilgrimage.  If  the  grain  of  wheat  does  not  fall  to  the 
ground  and  die,  it  remains  just  a grain  of  wheat;  but  if  it 
dies,  it  produces  much  fruit.  This  biblical  image  (John 
12:24)  captures  a law  of  our  human  condition.  The  fife 
that  is  not  shared  is  squandered;  the  fife  that  is  given  away 
is  richer  for  the  giving.  In  a world  too  often  darkened  by 
cruelty  and  violence,  we  can  still  recognize  triumphs  of  the 
human  spirit  when  men  and  women  risk  their  own  fives  to 
save  others,  on  a battlefield  or  in  the  less  dramatic  but 
daily  generosity  that  holds  families  together  and  nourishes 
children. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  confirms  our  trust  that  fife 
comes  after  death  and  that  fife  comes  out  of  death.  The 
promise  of  eternal  fife  awaits  us  at  the  end  of  our  pilgrim- 
age, and  the  promise  of  new  fife  is  present  in  the  daily 
dying  of  a fife  lived  in  love.  The  Lord  has  risen  and  has 
gone  before  us.  We  need  not  fear  the  future. 


April  17,  2006  America 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Jerusalem  Church  Leaders  on  Israeli  Elections 


The  Patriarchs  and  church  leaders  of 
Jerusalem  have  issued  the  following 
statement,  dated  March  29,  written  after 
the  elections  in  Israel.  It  read  in  part: 

“The  Israeli  citizens  voted  yesterday 
for  a new  Knesset,  from  whose  members 
a government  is  expected  to  be  estab- 
lished within  the  coming  weeks. 
However,  this  election  does  not  end  the 
concerns  over  a possible  continuation  of 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  for  a long 
time  to  come. 

“Despite  today’s  publication  of  the 
Israeli  election  results,  it  is  clear  to  us 
that  the  politician  who  is  going  to  formu- 
late the  coming  Israeli  government  will 
continue  to  have  significant  margins  of 
operation,  between  resuming  the  peace 
process  with  the  Palestinians  and  further 
escalating  the  relations  with  them. 

“On  this  occasion  we  wish  to  express 


our  concerns  regarding  the  frequent  talk 
of  Israeli  intentions  to  proceed  in  imple- 
menting unilateral  measures  in  the  West 
Bank,  while  seemingly  ignoring  the 
Palestinians  and  their  democratically 
elected  leadership. 

“We  urge  the  elected  Israeli  leadership 
to  demonstrate  courage  and  wisdom  by 
resuming  the  peace  process  with  the 
Palestinians.  At  the  same  time,  we  urge 
the  Palestinian  leaders  to  send  a clear 
message  of  peace  to  the  Israeli  citizens,  as 
well.  We  are  confident  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
are  tired  of  the  conflict  and  eager  to  five 
in  security,  peace  and  justice.... 

“Finally  we  would  express  a message  of 
hope  and  trust  in  the  Almighty  that  our 
peoples  and  land  will  enjoy,  someday, 
peace  and  prosperity,  based  on  respect 
for  all  human  beings.” 


Greek  Orthodox  Patriarch  Ireneios  I (center)  and  Latin  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  (right)  met  with 
Palestinian  President  Mahmoud  Abbas  in  January  2005.  The  patriarchs  and  11  other  Jerusalem 
church  leaders  responded  to  recent  Israeli  elections  with  a plea  for  peace. 


Audits  Not  Enough,  Says 
Head  of  Review  Board 

The  U.S.  bishops  need  to  rise  to  a new 
level  in  assessing  their  programs  and  poli- 
cies to  protect  children  and  prevent  sexu- 
al abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy,  the 
head  of  the  bishops’  National  Review 
Board  said  on  March  30.  “The  present 
audit  process  is  insufficient,”  Patricia 
O’Donnell  Ewers,  the  board’s  chairwom- 
an, told  journalists  gathered  at 
Washington’s  National  Press  Club  for 


the  public  release  of  the  2005  audits  of 
the  responsiveness  of  dioceses  and  male 
religious  orders  to  problems  of  sexual 
abuse.  The  process  must  move  from  see- 
ing whether  dioceses  have  requisite  poli- 
cies and  programs  in  place  to  assessing 
how  effectively  those  policies  and  pro- 
grams are  being  implemented,  she  said. 

The  board,  a 13 -member  panel  of 
prominent  lay  Catholics,  was  established 
by  the  bishops  in  2002  to  monitor  the 
compliance  of  dioceses  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bishops’  Charter  for  the 


Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People. 
One  of  its  tasks  is  to  review  annual  audits 
of  diocesan  child  protection  and  sexual 
abuse  response  policies  and  programs  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  bishops 
for  improvements  in  those  areas. 

Allegations  of  sexual  abuse  of  children 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  dra- 
matically declined  in  2005  over  the  previ- 
ous year,  but  costs  skyrocketed,  according 
to  the  yearly  audit  on  how  the  U.S. 
church  is  applying  child  protection  poli- 
cies. Dioceses,  Eastern-rite  eparchies  and 
religious  communities  paid  out  $467  mil- 
lion in  abuse-related  costs  in  2005,  $309 
million  more  than  in  2004,  while  new 
credible  allegations  dropped  by  28  per- 
cent to  783,  said  the  audit  report,  which 
was  made  public  on  March  30. 


Interreligious  Dialogue 
More  Than  Intercultural 

Clashes  between  Christians  and  Muslims 
can  be  avoided  through  a sincere  attempt 
to  follow  the  will  of  God  in  one’s  own 
fife  and  to  get  to  know  one  another,  said 
Archbishop  Michael  Fitzgerald,  the  new 
Vatican  ambassador  to  Egypt.  The  differ- 
ence between  intercultural  dialogue  and 
interreligious  dialogue  is  precisely  the 
interreligious  dialogue  participants’  will- 
ingness to  share  their  faith  and  deepen 
their  commitment  to  doing  God’s  will, 
he  said.  The  archbishop  spoke  on  March 
29  at  Rome’s  Pontifical  Institute  for 
Arabic  and  Islamic  Studies,  where  he 
taught  before  leaving  to  take  up  his  new 
post  in  Cairo.  He  headed  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue  until 
Feb.  15.  After  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
appointed  Archbishop  Fitzgerald  nuncio 
to  Egypt  and  the  Vatican’s  representative 
to  the  2 2 -member  League  of  Arab  States, 
the  pope  named  Cardinal  Paul  Poupard 
of  France  to  head  the  council  for  interre- 
ligious dialogue.  The  cardinal  also  heads 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Culture. 


Forgiveness  Sought  for 
Polish  Priest  Informers 

Poland’s  Catholic  bishops  have  requested 
forgiveness  for  priests  who  served  as  secret 
police  informers  under  Communist  rule. 
“The  dramatic  experiences  of  Polish  histo- 
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ry  show  trust  was...betrayed  by  certain 
people  of  the  church — we  are  pained  by 
this  and  apologize  to  those  who  experi- 
enced distress  and  harm,”  the  bishops’ 
conference  said  in  mid-March.  “But  we 
also  stress  that  the  Christian  attitude  is  to 
extend  mercy  and  forgiveness  toward 
those  who  show  repentance  and  offer  rec- 
ompense. We  are  concerned  for  every- 
one’s salvation,  including  those  who  perse- 
cuted the  church.”  The  statement  also 
criticized  the  media  for  sensationalizing 
reports  that  about  10  percent  of  Catholic 
priests  are  believed  to  have  acted  as 
Communist  informers  in  Poland,  although 
wider  secret  police  recruitment  was 
recorded  in  some  dioceses  in  the  1980’s. 


Prayer,  Rallies,  Boycott 
Mark  Immigration  Debate 


Felix  Pareja  and  his  daughter,  Stephanie  Pareja, 

5,  wait  for  the  start  of  the  Great  Walk  in 
Solidarity  With  Immigrants  in  New  York  on  April  1. 


The  immigration-related  rallies  and 
marches  of  the  last  month  will  be  capped 
off  by  a rally  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
April  10  and  a planned  one-day  work 
boycott  on  May  1.  Meanwhile,  Cardinal 
Roger  Mahony  of  Los  Angeles  called  for 
the  observance  on  April  5 of  a special  day 
of  prayer  and  fasting  for  just  and  humane 
immigration  reform.  “Let  us  pray  for  our 
legislators  and  for  all  those  who  would  be 
affected  by  the  legislation  under  consid- 
eration,” said  Cardinal  Mahony’s  state- 
ment. “Let  us  fast  in  solidarity  with  those 
members  of  our  community,  especially 
the  undocumented,  who  often  endure 


lives  of  deprivation  and  hardship.”  He 
encouraged  all  Catholics  to  attend  Mass 
or  set  aside  time  on  April  5 to  pray  for 
legislators,  for  humane  immigration  laws 
and  for  those  people  who  will  be  most 
affected  by  such  laws. 

Bishops’  Chairman 
Analyzes  Immigration  Bill 

The  immigration  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  March  27 
addresses  many  of  the  Catholic  Church’s 
concerns,  although  it  also  needs  work, 
according  to  statements  from  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and 
other  church  representatives.  A letter 
dated  April  3 to  senators  from  Bishop 
Gerald  R.  Barnes  of  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  chairman  of  the  bishops’ 
Committee  on  Migration,  described  in 
detail  what  legislative  proposals  for  immi- 
gration the  bishops  support  and  which 
ones  they  oppose. 

The  letter  lauded  provisions  of  the  bill 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  would  allow  the  1 1 million  to  12 
million  undocumented  immigrants  a 
chance  to  legalize  their  status,  establish  a 
temporary  worker  program  and  reorga- 
nize legal  immigration  procedures  to 
reduce  the  backlog  of  applications  for 
family  reunification  visas.  Bishop  Barnes 
praised  the  committee  bill  for  including 
legislation  that  would  allow  several  hun- 
dred thousand  agricultural  workers 
already  in  the  United  States  to  legalize 
their  status  and  seek  permanent  residency 
visas.  He  also  supported  a provision  that 
would  create  a way  for  students  brought 
illegally  to  the  United  States  by  their  par- 
ents to  legalize  their  own  status  while 
getting  a college  education  at  in-state  res- 
ident rates. 

U.S.C.C.B.  President  for 
Marriage  Amendment 

Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops,  urged  his  fellow 
bishops  in  a letter  to  get  involved  in  the 
effort  for  a federal  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  ban  same-sex  marriage.  “Today 
there  is  a growing  sense  shared  by  many 
people,  including  a wide  range  of  reli- 
gious leaders,  that  a marriage  protection 
amendment  is  the  only  federal-level 


action  that  ultimately  will  protect  and 
preserve  the  institution  of  marriage,” 
Bishop  Skylstad  said  in  his  letter,  dated 
March  27  and  made  public  on  April  3. 
“Timely  and  focused  efforts  are  needed 
to  help  the  Catholic  faithful  form  their 
conscience  on  such  an  important  matter.” 
Bishop  Skylstad  said  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  have  started  a national  post- 
card campaign  to  back  a federal  marriage 
amendment.  The  Knights  are  distribut- 
ing the  postcards  through  their  state,  dis- 
trict and  local  councils  through  May,  and 
have  offered  to  extend  the  campaign  to 
each  diocese  and  parish  in  the  country. 
The  Senate  is  expected  to  consider  a con- 
stitutional amendment  on  marriage  in 
June. 

New  Papal  Nuncio 
Impressed  by  U.S.  Charity 

Archbishop 
Pietro  Sambi, 
new  papal  nun- 
cio to  the  United 
States,  said  on 
April  3 that  he  is 
impressed  by  the 
vitality  of  U.S. 
Catholicism. 
“There  are 
problems  in  the 
church  of  the 
United  States,” 
he  said  in  an  interview  with  Catholic 
News  Service.  “I  know  also  there  is  a lot 
of  vitality — I would  like  that  this  be  more 
known.”  The  nuncio,  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  on  Feb.  24,  just  before 
Lent  began,  said  he  was  impressed  by 
reports  from  U.S.  bishops  on  the  “hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  adult  persons” 
who  came  to  their  cathedrals  on  the  First 
Sunday  of  Lent  to  begin  the  final  stages 
of  preparation  to  be  baptized  or  enter 
into  the  full  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  Easter.  He  said  he  is  also 
impressed  by  the  level  of  weekly  Mass 
attendance  among  U.S.  Catholics  and  by 
their  generosity  toward  others.  As  a papal 
diplomat,  he  said,  “I  travel  a lot  through- 
out the  world....  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
part  of  the  world  where  the  charity  of 
U.S.  Catholics  did  not  reach  the  poor  or 
sick  people.” 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


Pietro  Sambi 
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Ethics  Notebook 


H Beyond  Morality 

^Christ  will  be  in  agony  until 

the  end  of  the  worlds  -Blaise  Pascal , Pense'es 


Ethics  is  about  what  we 
do.  We  form  our  moral  judg- 
ments, our  consciences;  and 
we  act  on  them  or  we  refuse 
to.  We  change  ourselves  and 
our  litde  parts  of  the  world  by  our  agen- 
cy. We  respond  to  duties  or  a desire  to 
maximize  happiness  or  a commitment  to 
justice.  Supposedly  autonomous  agents, 
we  make  choices. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  world 
crashes  against  our  efforts.  We  come  to 
see  that  we  face  massive  physical  and 
moral  evil  well  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  effort. 

What  is  the  power  of  our  will  before 
the  ravages  of  earthquake  and  hurricane, 
so  recklessly  unselectdve  in  the  lives  they 
destroy?  The  great  wheel  of  change 
seems  indifferent  to  life,  indifferent  to  us, 
blind  to  our  aspirations.  We  wrap  our 
hopes  over  a few  miners  who  may  be 
trapped,  we  sit  rapt  before  television  sto- 
ries of  one  saved  child,  but  somehow  steel 
our  consciousness  against  the  great  pyre 
of  history  heaped  with  innocents,  the  vic- 
tims of  droughts,  dysenteries  and  tidal 
waves.  As  Annie  Dillard  reminded  us  in 
For  the  Time  Being,  half  of  all  the  dead  in 
human  memory  are  babies  and  children. 

Of  what  avail  are  our  choices  in  the 
presence  of  our  kind’s  sheer  fallenness, 
naked  for  all  to  see  in  a parade  of  moral 
evil  seemingly  unconquerable?  Have  we 
learned  from  the  hundred  million  killed 
over  the  last  century  in  the  name  of  wars 
to  end  war?  Have  we  solved  the  crimes  of 
abortion,  the  abuse  of  children,  the  traf- 
ficking in  persons,  the  exploitation  of  the 
poor,  the  contempt  for  the  helpless? 

Our  choice,  our  autonomy,  our  free- 
dom, so  vaunted  in  song  and  story,  are 
dwarfed  when  confronted  by  our  own 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.j.,  is  a professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


wounds,  whether  they  be  physical,  psy- 
chic or  moral.  We  all  die:  the  greatest,  the 
oldest,  the  youngest,  the  mighty,  the 
swift,  the  broken.  Popes  and  presidents, 
believers  and  agnostics,  winners  and 
losers  all  succumb  to  the  frailty  of  bodies, 
halting  in  their  walk,  frail  in  memory, 
diminished  in  form.  The  alchemy  of 
moods  assails  even  the  strong  and  suc- 
cessful among  us.  There  is  no  protection 
against  the  dashing  of  our  hopes,  the  fear 
of  loneliness,  the  loss  of  control  or  the 
terror  of  abandonment.  Eugene  O’Neill 
is  reported  to  have  heard  his  father  say 
before  he  died,  “This  life  is  all  froth,  rot- 
tenness.” 

Is  this  bleak?  Is  it  godforsaken?  Is  it 
Good  Friday? 

As  Christians,  our  great  danger  is  to 
reduce  Christ  to  some  kind  of  ethical 
model.  We  have  been  soberly  advised 
over  the  centuries  to  rid  our  faith  of  all 
the  transcendent  trappings,  its  talk  of  sac- 
rifice, its  dream  of  miracles,  its  incense  of 
the  otherworldly.  But  if  we  rid  our  faith 
of  that,  we  rid  ourselves  of  faith.  True,  we 
are  called  to  choice  and  action,  but  that 
does  not  answer  the  deepest  cry  of  our 
existence. 

Who  or  what  could  ever  save  us? 
Who  might  deliver  us  from  the  death 
grip  of  history?  Who  might  ransom  us 
from  bleak  necessity  and  wild  choice, 
from  ourselves?  Ethics  is  the  stirring  of 
our  hearts  and  minds  that  we  ought  to  be 
good.  But  it  does  little  for  our  desperate 
ache  for  rescue. 

Of  ourselves,  we  can  never  make 
things  right.  By  ourselves  we  can  use  only 
the  limits  of  our  condition  to  fight  our 
condition.  But  we  cannot  change  who  we 
are.  We  may  enter  the  public  square  to 
make  our  defense  of  human  dignity;  but 
in  the  end  we  must  realize,  if  we  are 
believers,  that  our  faith  in  Christ  points 
to  an  answer  we  could  not  have  dreamed 
or  imagined. 


The  God  who  dared  to  make  this 
world,  willy-nilly  made  a world  that  was 
not  God.  It  was  a world  unfinished, 
incomplete  and  vulnerable.  Subject  to  the 
laws  of  time,  it  would  suffer  change. 
Subject,  moreover,  to  God’s  will  that 
there  be  free  beings  created  in  God’s  very 
likeness,  there  emerged  the  possibility  of 
moral  chaos. 

The  paschal  mystery  announces  the 
fact  that  God  did  not  abandon  the  chaos 
of  sin  and  the  suffering  of  time,  but 
entered  it.  What  is  asked  of  us  is  not  only 
action,  but  also  surrender  to  the  mystery. 

At  the  end  of  Philip  Yancey’s  Reaching 
for  the  Invisible  God,  he  highlights  a 
thought  from  George  Steiner: 

We  know  of  that  Good  Friday 
which  Christianity  holds  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Cross.  But  the 
non-Christian,  the  atheist,  knows 
of  it  as  well.  This  is  to  say  that  he 
knows  of  the  injustice,  of  the 
interminable  suffering,  of  the 
waste,  of  the  brute  enigma  of 
ending,  which  so  largely  make  up 
not  only  the  historic  dimension  of 
the  human  condition,  but  the 
everyday  fabric  of  our  personal 
lives.  We  know,  ineluctably,  of 
the  pain,  of  the  failure  of  love,  of 
the  solitude  which  are  our  history 
and  private  fate. 

We  need  not  be  believers  to  know  our 
wounded  state.  Unbelievers,  as  well, 
reach  for  hope.  Steiner  continues,  “We 
also  know  about  Sunday.. .the  lineaments 
of  that  Sunday  carry  the  name  of  hope 
(there  is  no  word  less  deconstructible). 
But  ours  is  the  long  day’s  journey  of  the 
Saturday.” 

Well  said.  But  not  enough.  There  is  a 
content  to  Christian  hope.  Our  paschal 
faith  reveals  that  love  can  glorify  all 
wounds.  The  risen  Christ  asks  of  Peter, 
“Do  you  love  me?”  He  tells  Thomas: 
“Enter  the  wounds.”  Enter  them,  indeed: 
the  wounds  of  the  world,  the  wounds  of 
our  nation,  the  wounds  of  each  of  us.  But 
enter  with  the  love  for  the  least  of  us  in 
our  least  condition,  a love  revealed  by  the 
Word  made  flesh.  Not  only  are  wounds 
made  glorious.  Ethics  is  transcended  and 
made  complete.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies 


Rooted  in  faith,  the  prestigious  Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies' graduate  programs  are  the 
perfect  complement  for  any  profession.  You'll  receive  well-rounded  instruction  in  a 
university  setting  — our  programs  are  lay-oriented  and  ecumenical  by  design.  You'll 
gain  critical  thinking  skills  as  well  as  the  knowledge  and  tools  necessary  to  become  a 
faith-based  leader.  You'll  also  find  excellent  opportunities  for  networking  and  placement 
upon  completion.  It  all  happens  at  our  convenient  Water  Tower  location.  Flexible  class 
schedules  are  perfect  for  working  professionals,  and  you'll  find  an  impressive  variety  of 
programs  from  which  to  choose  and  find  your  calling.  Open  your  mind,  your  heart  and 
your  life.  Call  312-915-7464  or  visit  www.luc.edu/ipsto  request  more  information. 
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Open  your  mind,  your  heart,  your  life. 
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The  crucified  and  risen  Christ 

From  Calvary  to  Galilee 

- BY  ROBERTO  S.  GOIZUETA  - 

4 ENOR,  ME  HAS  MIRADO  A LOS  OJOS;  sonriendo,  has  dicho  mi  nombre.” 

(“Lord,  you  have  looked  into  my  eyes;  smiling,  you  have  called  my  name.”) 

So  goes  the  refrain  of  one  of  the  best  known  Larin  American  hymns,  which 
. poignantly  expresses  the  core  Christian  belief:  God  loved  us  first.  “When  you 

“ looked  at  me,”  writes  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  “your  eyes  imprinted  in  me  your 
grace:  for  this  you  loved  me  again,  and  thereby  my  eyes  were  made  worthy  of  adoring  what 
in  you  they  saw.” 

Every  other  article  of  Christian  faith,  every  theological  statement,  is  little  more  than  a 
footnote  to  this  central  belief:  my  entire  life  is  a response  to  a lover  whose  gaze  and  call 
have  created  me,  named  me,  and  compelled  a response. 


10 


roberto  s.  GOIZUETA  is  professor  of  theology  at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  The 
text  is  a shortened  version  of  the  author's  presidential  address  to  the  Catholic  Theological 
Society  of  America  in  June  2005. 
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Yet  the  reality  of  this  love  is  also  the  most  unbelievable, 
literally  incredible  aspect  of  Christian  faith — unbelievable  in 
the  sense  of  a belief  that  truly  governs  and  frames  our  entire 
lives,  such  that  we  live  as  if  Christ  really  does  look  upon  us 
and,  smiling,  calls  out  our  name.  It  never  occurs  to  us  that, 
though  unworthy,  we  might  be  made  worthy.  Overwhelmed 
by  the  sheer  destructiveness  of  which  we  human  beings  are 
capable,  we  can  only  find  the  figure  of  Christ  and  his  message 
at  best  quaint  or  irrelevant,  at  worst  a cruel  hoax.  True,  we 
might  answer  yes  on  those  surveys  that  ask  us  if  we  believe  in 
God.  But  our  burgeoning  weapons  stockpiles,  xenophobic 
immigration  laws,  compulsive  consumerism,  widespread 
chronic  depression  and  addictions  of  all  kinds  all  suggest  a 
very  different  belief,  a very  different  answer  to  the  question, 
“Do  you  believe  in  God?” 

In  the  Christian  tradition,  the  liberation  and  empower- 
ment that  God  offers  is  symbolized  above  all  in  the  figure  of 
the  crucified  and  risen  Christ.  And  it  is  the  poor  who  are  the 
unlikely  witnesses  to  the  central  claim  of  the  Christian  faith: 
“God  so  loved  the  world....”  “Be  the  problems  of  the  ‘truth’ 
of  Christ  what  they  may,”  writes  the  Jesuit  theologian  Jon 
Sobrino,  “his  credibility  is  assured  as  far  as  the  poor  are  con- 
cerned, for  he  maintained  his  nearness  to  them  to  the  end.” 
The  Cross  is  the  guarantee  that  he  does,  in  fact,  remain  with 
us,  that  he  does,  in  fact,  walk  with  us  even  today. 

It  is  not  the  privileged  but  the  abandoned  who  can  teach 
us  about  community,  not  the  satiated  but  the  hungry  who  can 
teach  us  about  bread,  not  the  victors  but  the  crucified  victims 
who  can  teach  us  about  the  resurrection.  “The  danger,” 
warns  the  great  20th-century  French  philosopher  Simone 
Weil,  “is  not  lest  the  soul  should  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
bread,  but  lest,  by  a fie,  it  should  persuade  itself  that  it  is  not 
hungry.”  Therein  lies  despair. 

“Put  out  your  hand,  and  place  it  in  my  side....” 

When  the  risen  Christ  appears  to  the  cowering  disciples,  he 
shows  them  his  wounds.  Indeed,  he  demands  that  the  disciples 
look  at  the  wounds  and  urges  Thomas  to  put  his  hand  in  his 
side.  What  was  surely  an  extraordinarily  shocking  scene  is 
powerfully  depicted  in  the  famous  painting  by  Caravaggio  of 
Thomas  peering  curiously  into  the  wound  and  probing  deep 
inside,  as  if  to  examine  just  how  deep  it  is.  What  must  Thomas 
have  thought  at  that  moment?  Or  any  of  the  other  disciples  in 
the  room?  What  must  have  been  running  through  their  minds 
or,  more  important,  through  their  hearts — they  who  only 
three  days  earlier  had  fled  in  terror  from  their  friend  as  he  was 
being  dragged  off  to  Calvary? 

Luke  tells  us  they  were  “startled  and  frightened”  (24:37) 
upon  seeing  this  strange  “spirit”  enter.  And  no  wonder!  The 
disciples  had  probably  assumed  that  now  that  Jesus  was  dead, 
they  could  put  the  past  behind  them,  chalk  it  up  to  misguided 
idealism  and  go  on  to  live  the  lives  of  ordinary  fishermen  and 
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tax  collectors — a little,  perhaps,  like  those  of  us  who  have  been 
able  to  put  behind  us  the  failed  ideals  and  hopes  of  the  1960’s 
and  move  on  to  become  successful  investment  bankers, 
lawyers  and  college  professors. 

Into  that  seemingly  secure  room  walks  Jesus  with  his 
wounds,  to  remind  his  friends  of  that  troubling  past,  to  prick 
consciences  that  had  just  begun  to  find  some  equilibrium, 
some  “sense  of  closure.”  He  does  not  say  “Let  bygones  be 
bygones,”  or  “Forgive  and  forget.”  Instead,  Jesus  forces  them 
to  confront  the  painful  consequences  of  their  abandonment 
and  betrayal:  “Look  and  see....”  The  Caravaggio  painting 
takes  dramatic  liberty  with  the  scriptural  text:  Jesus  literally 
grabs  Thomas’s  hand  at  the  wrist  and  thrusts  his  fingers  into 
the  wound — a second  lance,  as  Alejandro  Garcia-Rivera  notes, 
that  must  now  restore  what  had  been  ruptured  by  that  first 
lance  on  Calvary. 

Far  from  implying  that  past  suffering  is  forgotten,  Christ’s 
bodily  resurrection  involves  the  realization  that  past  injustices 
are  never  erased  by  future  victories.  Past  suffering  remains  for- 
ever a part  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection;  the  wounds 
remain  forever  inscribed  on  the  body.  Like  St.  Paul,  Christians 
will  always  preach  a “crucified  and  risen  Christ.”  The  resur- 
rection of  the  body  does  not  justify  the  crucifixion;  it  justifies 
the  crucified  victim — the  whole  victim,  abandoned  soul  and 
scarred  body.  If  the  crucifixion  was  bodily,  so  too  is  the  resur- 
rection. Anything  less  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  victim. 


Annual  Carmelite  Summer  Seminar 


Transformation  in  Carmel 
How  Gently  You  Wake  in  My  Heart 

June  18-24,  2006 
Center  for  Spirituality 

Saint  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana  46556 
Speakers 

Daniel  Chowning  Gregory  L.  Klein 

Kevin  Culligan  Ernest  E.  Larkin 

Keith  J.  Egan  Vilma  Seelaus 

Mary  Frohlich  John  Welch 

Kieran  Kavanaugh 


Saint  Mary's  College 

NOTRE  DAME  • INDIANA 

For  information  and  brochure: 

Phone:  574/284-4636  • E-mail:  kegan@saintmarys.edu 

This  annual  seminar  that  studies  and  prays  with  the 
Carmelite  Tradition  is  open  to  laity,  sisters,  and  clergy  of  all  faiths. 


Even  more  incredible,  Jesus  approaches  them  with  open 
arms  and  invites  them  to  become  reconciled  and  to  share  a 
meal.  The  memory  of  innocent  suffering,  inscribed  on  the 
body  of  the  resurrected  Jesus,  confronts  the  disciples  not  in 
order  to  condemn  them  but  precisely  to  invite  them  to  rec- 
onciliation— and  to  participation  in  the  resurrection.  If  it  is 
truly  the  victory  of  life  over  death,  the  resurrection  must 
vindicate  and  restore  not  just  the  fife  of  an  individual  called 
Jesus  Christ.  The  resurrection  must  also  vindicate  and 
restore  the  relationships  that  themselves  have  helped  define 
Christ — his  compassionate  relationships  with  the  poor,  sin- 
ners, prostitutes  and  other  “unsavory  characters.”  The  res- 
urrection of  Christ’s  body  must  be  more  than  internal  fife 
for  an  autonomous,  isolated  individual;  it  must  be  the  res- 
urrection of  “Cristo  Companero,”  Christ-as-companion.  The 
resurrection  is  the  victory  of  companionship  over  abandon- 
ment, the  victory  of  community  over  estrangement. 

Denial  of  Suffering,  Rejection  of  the  Poor 

The  refusal  to  acknowledge  Christ’s  wounds,  wounds  that 
appear  on  his  raised  body,  is  the  mortal  sin  (in  the  most  lit- 
eral sense  of  the  term),  for  it  leads  inevitably  to  the  death  of 
others  and,  indeed,  to  our  own  death.  All  pain,  all  suffering 
appear  in  our  fives  as  unwanted  reminders  that  we  are  not  in 
control  of  our  fives,  that  we  are  indeed  vulnerable.  Death  is 
the  ultimate  threat  to  our  sense  of  security  and  invulnera- 


Meditations  for  Holy  Week 

Starting  on  Palm  Sunday, 
America  is  pleased  to  offer 
online  video  meditations 
for  each  day  of  Holy  Week 
by  editors  and  staff. 
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bility.  So  too  are  all  those  partial  deaths  that  foreshadow  our 
common  end:  illness,  old  age,  poverty,  failure,  abandon- 
ment. Our  consumer  culture  is  driven  by  the  promise  that 
all  these  forms  of  human  vulnerability  are  avoidable — if  we 
have  a large  enough  bank  account,  the  right  kind  of  insur- 
ance, the  latest  model  automobile  or  the  most  effective 
deodorant  (“Never  let  them  see  you  sweat”). 

Authentic  human  relationships  of  mutual  love  and  trust 
are  also  suspect,  since  they  involve  a dimension  nf  vulnera- 
bility and  even  pain  in  the  face  of  an  other  who,  however 
much  we  may  seek  to  control,  always  remains  beyond  our 
control.  So  we  surround  ourselves  with  things  that  promise 
security  and  invulnerability.  We  run  from  persons,  who  will 
demand  vulnerability  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  pain.  We  fall  in  love  with  cars, 
houses,  mobile  phones  and  computers, 
even  as  we  remain  “unattached”  to 
human  persons. 

But  not  just  any  persons.  We  dis- 
tance ourselves  from  weak,  powerless, 
vulnerable  persons  in  particular — 
wounded  persons,  who  are  especially 
threatening  to  our  sense  of  invulnera- 
bility. They  are  the  mirrors  of  our  own 
souls;  their  very  existence  in  our  midst 
is  so  terrifying  that  we  must  eradicate 
them  or  at  least  hide  them  from  view, 

“get  them  off  the  streets,”  so  that  we 
won’t  have  to  see  them  and  their 
uncomfortable  wounds.  By  denying 
death,  we  inflict  it. 

And  we  inflict  it  not  just  on  others 
but  on  ourselves.  The  corollary  of  this 
pathological  fear  of  our  own  fragility  is 
the  despair  that  lies  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  our  most  “successful”  com- 
munities and  families.  To  scratch  that 
well-manicured  veneer  is  to  discover 
the  silent  despondency  that  manifests 
itself  in  a myriad  of  destructive  ways 
(for  example,  depression,  addictions, 
broken  relationships).  The  suicide  rate 
among  suburban  white  males,  the  high- 
est for  any  demographic  group,  is  the 
corollary  of  the  murder  rate  among 
inner-city  African  American  and  Latino 
males.  The  former  is  a direct  result  of 
our  failure  as  a society  to  confront  the 
latter.  Tragically,  our  teenagers  are  tak- 
ing quite  seriously  the  postmodern  call 
for  the  “erasure  of  the  subject.” 

There  is  thus  a direct,  intimate  rela- 


tionship between  the  struggle  for  social  justice  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  experiencing  ourselves  as  loved,  experiencing  our 
own  lives  as  gifts  of  an  extravagant  Lover.  The  act  of  soli- 
darity with  the  wounded  other  is,  at  the  same  time,  an 
acknowledgment  of  our  common  woundedness,  our  com- 
mon powerlessness.  It  is  also  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
complicity  in  the  infliction  of  those  wounds.  In  the  end, 
what  we  fear  most  is  not  “those”  persons  but  ourselves,  our 
weak,  fragile,  vulnerable,  wounded  selves.  So  we  avoid 
touching,  or  even  seeing,  the  wounds.  We  avoid  risking  the 
act  of  solidarity,  or  companionship  with  the  victims  of  his- 
tory, not  because  we  hate  them  but  because  we  hate  our- 
selves. 
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“Mount  Tabor  From  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,”  by  David  Roberts. 


Galilee,  the  Reconciled  Community 

The  resurrection  story  in  the  Gospels  does  not  stop,  of 
course,  with  the  risen  Christ’s  encounter  with  the  apostles 
in  that  closed  room.  The  apostles  are  commanded  to  go 
to  Galilee:  “Then  go  quickly  and  tell  his  disciples  that  he 
has  risen  from  the  dead,  and  behold,  he  is  going  before 
you  to  Galilee”  (Matt  28:7).  “Then  Jesus  said  to  them, 
‘Do  not  be  afraid;  go  and  tell  my  disciples  to  go  to 
Galilee,  and  there  they  will  see  me’”  (Matt  28:10).  The 
renewed,  reconciled  community  will  have  Galilee  as  its 
birthplace.  It  is  there  that  the  fullness  of  the  resurrection 
will  be  revealed. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  in  the  Synoptic 
accounts,  Jesus  comes  from  Nazareth,  in  Galilee,  meets 
his  end  in  Jerusalem  and,  finally,  returns  to  Galilee,  where 
he  appears  to  the  apostles  after  his  resurrection  (Mark 
14:28;  Matt  26:32,  28:7,  10,  16).  Like  everything  in  the 
Bible,  the  choice  of  Galilee  has  theological  significance. 
As  Virgilio  Elizondo  notes,  Galilee  “was  an  outer  region, 
far  from  the  center  of  Judaism  in  Jerusalem  of  Judea  and 
a crossroads  of  the  great  caravan  routes  of  the  world.  It 
was  a region  of  mixed  peoples  and  languages.” 
Contiguous  with  non-Jewish  territories  and  geographi- 
cally distant  from  Jerusalem,  Galilee  was  often  viewed  by 
first-century  Jews,  Douglas  Edwards  tells  us,  as  “a  Jewish 
enclave  in  the  midst  of ‘unfriendly’  gentile  seas...”;  hence 


its  centuries-old  name  “Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.” 

Their  religious-cultural  diversity  made  Galileans 
objects  of  resentment  and  opposition.  “The  Jews  of  Judea 
looked  down  upon  the  Galilean  Jews,”  says  Horsley,  “for 
they  considered  the  Galilean  Jews  ignorant  about  the  Law 
and  the  rules  of  the  Temple  [and]  contaminated  in  many 
ways  by  their  daily  contacts  with  the  pagans.”  The  Jewish 
establishment  in  Jerusalem  could  not  imagine  that  God’s 
word  could  be  revealed  among  the  “impure”  people  of  the 
borderland:  “Search  and  you  will  see  that  no  prophet  is  to 
rise  from  Galilee”  (John  7:52). 

Yet  it  is  precisely  in  the  midst  of  contaminated,  cor- 
rupted believers  that  God  takes  on  human  flesh.  God 
chooses  “what  is  low  and  despised  in  the  world”  (1  Cor 
1:28).  Elizondo  calls  this  the  “Galilee  principle.”  He 
writes:  “That  God  has  chosen  to  become  a Galilean 
underscores  the  great  paradox  of  the  incarnation,  in 
which  God  becomes  the  despised  and  lowly  of  the  world. 
In  becoming  a Galilean,  God  becomes  the  fool  of  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  the  world’s  salvation.” 

It  is  precisely  in  the  midst  of  this  racial,  cultural  and 
religious  impurity  that  the  raised  Christ,  the  now-glori- 
fied witness  to  God’s  power  and  love,  will  be  encountered 
as  well.  “He  has  risen  from  the  dead,  and  behold,  he  is 
going  before  you  to  Galilee;  there  you  will  see  him”  (Matt 
28:7).  The  “impure”  and  dangerous  culture  of  the  bor- 
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derland  is  the  privileged  locus  of  God’s  self-revelation  and 
the  place  where  the  new  church  will  discover  its  mission.  If 
they  are  to  discover  the  full  meaning  of  the  resurrection, 
the  disciples  must  venture  into  that  risky  territory. 

For  the  risen  Christ,  the  borderland  becomes  itself  the 
wound  that  terrifies,  but  which  we  are  invited  to  see  and 
touch.  In  the  evocative  words  of  the  Chicana  writer  Gloria 
Anazaldua,  the  border  is  “una  herida  abierta”  (“an  open 
wound”).  Indeed,  Jesus’  parallel  commands  to  “place  your 
hand  in  my  side”  and  to  “go  to  Galilee”  both  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  human  fragility.  Both  imply  that  if  we  are 
to  recognize  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  we  must  risk 
defilement.  We  must  touch  the  untouchable. 

At  this  time  in  the  life  of  our  church,  we  are  all  called 
to  deeper  confidence  in  the  spirit’s  power  to  reveal  God’s 
liberating  presence  precisely  in  those  places  in  our  church 
and  world  from  which,  we  are  convinced,  nothing  good 
can  come.  Like  the  disciples,  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
leave  behind  the  spiritual  and  theological  security  of  Tabor 
for  the  unexpected  otherness  of  Calvary,  the  fragile  if  com- 
forting security  of  the  upper  room  for  the  foreignness  and 
vulnerability  of  Galilee.  Jesus  asks  us  in  fact  to  venture  into 
Galilee,  not  only  to  proclaim  the  good  news,  but  to  dis- 
cover it  there:  “Be  not  afraid. ..there  you  will  see  me.” 

The  crucified  and  risen  Christ  thus  empowers  us  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  proclaiming  the  good  news  among 
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unfriendly  peoples.  But  Christ  also  empowers  us  to  over- 
come the  fear  of  discovering  the  good  news  among 
unfriendly  and  impure  peoples.  The  disciple  need  not  fear 
the  impurity  of  Galilee  and  its  surroundings.  We  should 
remember  Cardinal  Newman’s  wise  words:  “The  stronger 
and  more  living  is  an  idea,  that  is,  the  more  powerful  hold 
it  exercises  on  the  minds  of  men  [and  women],  the  more 
able  is  it  to  dispense  with  safeguards,  and  trust  to  itself 
against  the  danger  of  corruption.”  This  does  not  imply 
some  sort  of  naive  idealism;  Jesus  does  not  do  away  with 
borders  or  demand  that  they  be  eliminated.  Rather,  he 
transforms  them  from  instruments  of  exclusion  and  divi- 
sion to  loci  of  revelation.  If  you  want  to  see  me,  the  raised 
Jesus  tells  us,  you  have  to  risk  going  to  that  very  place 
where  your  fathers  denied  there  could  be  prophets.  You 
have  to  risk  the  possibility  that  the  purity  of  your  faith  will 
be  threatened.  But  be  not  afraid.  In  the  very  midst  of  that 
vulnerability,  you  will  see  me.  In  the  midst  of  that  fear  of 
corruption  and  contamination,  you  will  see  me.  On  the 
border  between  belief  and  unbelief,  you  will  see  me. 

Has  Jesus  Christ  truly  risen?  Has  he  looked  into  our 
eyes  and,  smiling,  called  out  our  names?  Ask  Thomas  the 
Apostle.  Ask  the  “impure,”  “corrupted”  believers  living  in 
the  borderlands.  Ask  the  lowly  and  rejected  of  the  world, 
whom  the  world  has  thrown  out.  Ask  the  many  Galileans 
living  among  us  today.  ^ 

Open  your  heart 
Awaken  your  mind 
Offer  them  to  the  world 

One  Spirit  Interfaith  Seminary  is  a two-year  part 
time  professional  training  that  explores  the  world's 
religions  & spiritual  diversity.  Designed  for  working 
adults,  the  program  leads  to  ordination  as  an 
interfaith  minister. 

Other  Programs:  Spiritual  Counseling, 

Conscious  Relationships,  The  Essence  of  Prayer, 
and  more. 

On  site  NYC  & distance  learning 


CLASSES  START  SEPT.  10 

For  more  info  call:  (212)  931-6840  X24 
info@onespiritinterfaith.org 
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THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  RUSSO  LECTURE 


Irish  in  New  York 

Then  and  Now 


m- 


Four  outstanding  historians  recount 
the  lively  history  of  the  Irish  in 
New  York  from  the  Famine,  through 
the  Civil  War,  the  Tammany  Era, 
the  Fenians  and  World  War  I 
and  on  up  to  our  present  day 

Wednesday,  26  April  2006  | 6 p.m. 


EDWARD  T.  O'DONNELL  Fordham  University  School  of  Law 

McNally  Amphitheater  | 140  West  62nd  Street 
New  York  City 


LINDA  DOWLING  ALMEIDA 
TERRY  GOLWAY 
PETER  QUINN 


Admission  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
Refreshments  will  be  served. 

For  further  information,  please  call  the 
Archbishop  Hughes  Institute  at  (718)  817-3185 


FORDHAM 

The  Jesuit  University  of  New  York 


Don’t  Try  This  at  Home 

A rabbi  offers  some  cautionary  notes  about  ‘model  seders.  ’ 

BY  GARY  M.  B RETTON-GRANATOOR 


More  than  is  years  ago  I received  a tele- 
phone call  from  a young  rabbinic  colleague 
who  clearly  found  herself  in  a situation  of 
great  discomfiture.  At  the  time,  I held  a posi- 
tion for  the  Reform  Jewish  movement  not  unlike  the  posi- 
tion I hold  today  at  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  direct- 
ing interfaith  relations.  As  a newly  ordained  rabbi  serving 
solo  in  a rural  community,  my  young  colleague  had 
received  an  invitation  from  a local  church  to  come  and 
explain  the  Passover. 

As  she  walked  into  the  church  basement,  she  found  the 
room  filled  with  round  tables  set  in  full  Passover  regalia, 
with  seder  plates,  matzos,  glasses  of  wine  and  church 
members  holding  a copy  of  the  Passover  prayer  book  at 
each  seat.  At  the  front  of  the  room  was  one  long  table,  13 
chairs  filled  by  12  people  wearing  white  tunics  and  a large 
empty  chair  at  the  center  of  the  table.  Her  host  pointed  to 
the  chair  and  asked  the  rabbi  to  take  her  place. 


RABBI  GARY  M.  BRETTON-GRANATOOR  Is  director  of  Interfaith 
Affairs  for  the  Anti-Defamation  League. 


The  church  members  wanted  to  experience  a Passover 
“just  like  the  one  Jesus  experienced.”  The  young  rabbi  did 
her  best  to  stumble  through  the  event,  but  was  clearly 
caught  up  in  anxiety  produced  by  the  feeling  that  her  hol- 
iday had,  somehow,  been  co-opted.  She  knew  that  the  way 
that  the  Passover  had  been  celebrated  2,000  years  before 
was  quite  different  from  its  modern  iteration.  She  needed 
my  reassurance  that  she  had  done  the  right  thing  by 
telling  the  participants  so. 

Beyond  ‘Getting  to  Know  You’ 

In  the  past  40  years,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council’s  document  Nostra  Aetate  (“Declaration 
on  the  Relationship  of  the  Church  to  Non-Christian 
Religions”),  there  has  been  a great  explosion  of  interest  in 
the  “Jewishness”  of  Jesus.  Much  effort  has  been  put  into 
understanding  the  religious  environment  in  which  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  began  their  ministry  and  mission.  The 
revolution  reached  its  zenith  under  the  church  steward- 
ship of  Karol  Wojtyla,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  whose  formative 
years  in  Poland  were  shaped  in  part  by  his  friendship  with 
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the  Jews  of  his  town  and  his  personal  love  for  the  cantori- 
al music  of  Jewish  liturgy.  This  interest  has  been  main- 
tained by  Joseph  Ratzinger,  now  Pope  Benedict  XVI, 
whose  keen  scholarship  and  theological  writings  have  dar- 
ingly taken  on  the  difficult  issues  that  arise  when  trying  to 
balance  the  belief  expressed  in  Nostra  Aetate  (recalling  Paul 
in  Rom  11:28-29)  that  “God  does  not  repent  of  the  gifts 
he  makes  nor  of  the  calls  he  issues,”  with  the  belief  that  the 
church  has  become  the  “New  Israel.” 

Indeed,  the  growing  dialogue  of  the  past  40  years  may 
have  finally  allowed  Jews  and  Christians  to  move  beyond 
simple  platitudes  and  “getting  to  know  you”  sessions  to 
take  on,  as  Pope  Benedict  said  to  the  Jewish  community  in 
Cologne  (Aug.  19,  2005),  “those  areas  in  which,  due  to  our 
profound  convictions  in  faith,  we  diverge,  and  indeed  pre- 
cisely in  those  areas,  we  need  to  show  respect  and  love  for 
one  another.”  Church  documents  since  Nostra  Aetate  have 
addressed  these  issues  in  serious  ways.  Even  the  way  the 
Bible  itself  has  been  read  and  studied  was  taken  up  by  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Commission’s  The  Jewish  People  and 
their  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Christian  Bible  (2001).  It  is 
vitally  important  to  understand  how  the  writers  of  much  of 
the  New  Testament  employed  language,  imagery  and  tex- 
tual knowledge  to  create  works  that  could  be  heard  and 
understood  first  by  their  almost  exclusively  Jewish  audi- 
ences. It  is  also  critically  important  to  study  how  the 
church  fathers  later  read  the  texts  without  knowledge  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  beliefs  and  practices,  and  cre- 
ated a new  overlay  of  understanding,  which  helped  to 
found  a church  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  the  reli- 
gious community  from  which  it  sprang. 

The  Passover  Seder 

It  is  this  religious  dynamism  that  creates  the  greatest  of 
challenges  at  this  Passover-Easter  season.  The  dramatic 
events  of  Jesus’  final  hours  set  against  a backdrop  of  the  pil- 
grimage festival  of  Pesach  blurs  the  fines  between  the  tradi- 
tions, and  of  late  we  have  been  witness  to  increasing  num- 
bers of  faithful  Christians  partaking  in  the  Passover  ritual  as 
a means  of  discovering  Jesus’  roots.  While  well-intentioned, 
many  of  these  ersatz  or  “model  seders”  held  by  and  for 
Christians  without  authentic  Jewish  participation  create 
more  misunderstanding  of  Christianity  and  Judaism,  not 
less.  (It  must  be  noted  that  there  have  been  “model”  seders 
whose  educational  purpose  is  to  create  understanding  of 
shared  experiences  of  disparate  communities — for  example 
Latino-Jewish  seders  or  black-Jewish  seders.  These,  which 
have  a distinct  educational  purpose,  are  not  the  kind  of 
seders  to  which  I am  referring.) 

The  Passover  Seder  is  the  pinnacle  of  religious  ritual 
and  drama.  Like  great  opera,  all  the  essential  elements  must 
be  present  for  the  “magic”  to  occur.  I have  been  to  more 
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than  my  share  of  lifeless  and  meaningless  recreations  of  the 
Passover  Seder  to  know  what  it  is  like  when  it  does  not 
work.  The  Passover  Seder  is,  in  sum  total,  essential  Jewish 
faith  and  expression.  We  read  the  same  script  year  in  and 
year  out.  We  know  it  so  intimately  that  it  sings  through  us. 
The  participants  at  the  seder  are  not  trying  to  remember  a 
historical  event  that  helps  frame  their  identity,  but  to  live 
out  the  experience  themselves  of  being  redeemed  from 
servitude  and  pointed  toward  freedom.  It  is  not  enough  to 
feel  what  it  “might  have  been  like”  to  be  a slave  tasting 
freedom  for  the  first  time — we  must  feel  our  feet  burning 
in  the  desert  sands,  as  the  price  of  redemption.  The  sym- 
bols are  not  reminders  but  reality.  We  eat  the  bitter  herbs 
and  have  a bitter  taste  on  our  tongues.  We  eat  the  dry  and 
almost  tasteless  matzo,  as  the  food  of  desperation  and 
flight.  We  experience  the  joy  of  community  as  we  embrace 
family  and  friends.  Finally,  we  express  a communal  desire 
to  return  to  the  land  of  our  covenantal  promise,  the  goal 
toward  which  we  marched  for  40  years.  For  that  evening, 
we  are  the  slaves,  and  we  are  the  redeemed. 

This  is  the  core  of  the  Jewish  soul — our  identity  is 
expressed  as,  “Once  we  were  slaves,  now  we  are  free.”  And 
at  the  center  of  this  drama  stands  the  main  character — not 
Moses,  as  in  the  Bible’s  accounting,  but  God.  Moses  is 
absent,  because  for  us  God  is  incorporeal,  and  we  should 
not  pin  our  hopes  of  redemption  on  anything  else  but  our 
covenantal  partner. 


The  Passover  and  the  Passion 

But  the  seder  as  we  know  it  today  is  dynamic — it  has 
changed  over  time.  From  a historical  point  of  view,  the 
Passover  celebration  finds  its  roots  in  two  separate  biblical 
festivals  that  became  conflated.  There  is  the  springtime 
Festival  of  Matzot — the  first  bread  from  new  grain,  which 
gains  new  meaning  as  the  bread  baked  as  we  fled  from 
Egyptian  slavery.  And  there  is  also  the  Paschal  offering — 
first  done  to  mark  the  doorposts  of  the  homes  during  the 
tenth  and  darkest  plague  that  resulted  in  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt. 

During  Second  Temple  times,  Passover  was  one  of  the 
three  pilgrimage  festivals  that  swelled  Jerusalem,  and  the 
offerings  were  young  lambs,  which  were  sacrificed  and 
shared  communally.  At  this  communal  meal,  matzo  was  the 
biblically  mandated  food,  which  was  to  be  eaten  with  bitter 
herbs  (Num  9:1 1,  Ex  12:8).  In  the  Mishna,  compiled  more 
than  a century  after  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple, 
we  see  that  Rabban  Gamaliel  has  made  the  three  features  of 
Paschal  sacrifice,  matzo  and  maror  (bitter  herbs)  the  sine 
qua  non  of  the  ritual.  We  also  learn  from  the  Mishna  that 
after  the  second  cup  a child  must  ask  his  father  about  the 
symbols.  (Originally  there  were  five  questions.  The  fifth, 
which  was  removed  by  Maimonides  in  the  12th  century,  was 
“Why  on  this  night  do  we  eat  meat  that  is  only  roasted?”) 
This  questioning — the  didactic,  educational  experience — 
is  what  frames  a story  that  moves  from  degradation  to 
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redemption  and  then  to  joy.  But  in  the  end,  it  is  not  a uni- 
versal story,  but  a particular  one — so  particular  that  it  is, 
ultimately,  one’s  personal  story,  one’s  Jewish  identity. 

The  events  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  are  recalled  against  a 
backdrop  of  the  Passover  celebration,  but  we  do  not  learn 
about  how  Jesus  and  his  disciples  celebrated  the  Passover 
from  the  New  Testament.  The  Synoptic  Gospel  writers 
place  the  night  of  Jesus’  supper  with  his  disciples  on  the  eve 
of  the  Passover.  As  we  read  in  Luke  22:7,  Jesus  wants  a 
Passover  (paschal  sacrifice)  to  be  prepared  so  that  he  can 
share  it  with  his  disciples.  The  early  Jewish  listeners  would 
have  understood  what  this  meant,  and  so  we  have  no  precise 
description  of  the  Jewish  ritual  as  practiced  by  Jesus  and  his 
followers.  We  learn  how  Jesus  innovat- 
ed a religious  event  to  recast  it  through 
association  with  him  and  the  events  yet 
to  unfold.  According  to  the  Gospel  of 
John,  which  seems  to  place  great  stock 
in  getting  chronology  exactly  right, 

Jesus’  meal  takes  place  the  night  before 
Passover  (hence  there  would  not  have 
been  anything  that  smacks  of  a seder). 

Whatever  has  been  reported  in  the 
Synoptics  and  John  is  authentically  a 
religious  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
his  disciples,  but  does  not — nor  is  it 


event.  If  anything,  the  writers  are 
demonstrating  how  Jesus  innovated 
religious  ritual,  not  how  he  fulfilled 
one.  The  Eucharist  is  a distinctly 
Christian  event  that  first  played  on  a 
Jewish  stage. 


who  want  to  understand  the  vital  Jewish 
community  from  which  Jesus  and  his 
followers  sprang  would  do  well  to  study 
the  history  of  the  time  and  the  literature 
of  the  intertestamental  period,  as  well  as 
the  early  rabbis  and  early  church  fathers. 
It  is  through  that  examination  that  a 


middle  matzo  broken?).  Imagine  how  a faithful  Christian 
would  feel  to  see  the  intensely  meaningful  Eucharist  appro- 
priated by  another  religious  group  and  changed  by  new 
explanations  of  the  essential  symbolic  elements. 

I welcome  this  new  interest  that  we  Jews  and  Christians 
have  expressed  in  each  other’s  faith  and  tradition.  And  I wel- 
come opportunities  to  move  beyond  the  simplistic  dialogue  to 
a dialogue  that  is  profound  and  troubling  and  elevating.  I want 
to  welcome  Christians  to  my  family  seder  so  that  they  may 
understand  my  personal  Jewish  religious  experience,  as  I have 
been  lucky  enough  to  share  in  religious  rituals  of  my  Christian 
friends.  But  when  it  comes  to  using  my  religious  event  to 
understand  your  own — please,  don’t  try  this  at  home.  ES 
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new  meanings  to  Jewish  symbols  (Why 
are  there  three  matzos?  Why  are  the 
matzos  scored  with  holes?  Why  is  the 
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From  Nothing  Comes 
Everything 


Scientists  became  excited  not  long  ago  when 
new  observations  suggested  that  the  expansion  of 
the  universe  is  accelerating.  It  had  been  thought 
that  expansion  should  be  slowing.  The  new  find- 
ings give  additional  support  to  the  theory  of  the  physicist 
Alan  Guth  that  the  universe  immediately  after  its  birth 
underwent  a period  of  rapidly  accelerating  expansion. 

ROBERT  ALISON  FOOR  Is  a freelance  writer  in  Chicago 
who  specializes  in  scientific  and  religious  issues. 


Carolii-vck  Areritstn  ZOOt, 


Guth’s  theory  of  inflation  has  solved  a number  of  cosmo- 
logical problems  associated  with  the  Big  Bang  theory. 
This  theory  might  end  up  demonstrating  that  the  entire 
universe  quite  likely  was  created  from  nothing  at  all.  If 
so,  the  inflation  theory  will  provide  scientific  confirma- 
tion of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  difficult  teachings  of 
the  Christian  theologians. 
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Augustine’s  View 

A long,  long  time  ago,  around  A.D.  400,  a man  we  now  call 
St.  Augustine  concluded  that  the  whole  world  is  made  of 
nothing  at  all.  Augustine  came  to  this  bizarre  conclusion  by 
meditating  upon  the  nature  of  the  God  in  whom  he 
believed.  God  is  the  only  necessary  being,  the  argument 
goes;  nothing  else  can  exist  necessarily,  eternally,  apart  from 
God.  So  the  raw  material  God  used  to  construct  the  cosmos 
was — well,  there  was  nothing  for  God  to  use,  so  he  must 
have  used  nothing. 

The  church  accepted  Augustine’s  line  of  reasoning,  and 
it  has  taught  for  16  centuries  that  God  made  the  universe 
out  of  nothing.  No  doubt  plenty  of  the  faithful  through  the 
centuries  found  this  view  hard  to  swal- 
low, since  the  idea  completely  defies 
common  sense.  How  can  something 
come  from  nothing?  If  pressed,  theolo- 
gians had  an  answer  for  doubters:  it  is  a 
mystery. 

Quite  likely  a good  many  early 
believers,  people  not  much  different 
from  you  and  me,  dutifully  professed 
belief  in  the  mystery  while  secretly 
holding  to  the  more  sensible  view, 
which  had  been  held  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  the  universe  has  always 
existed  and  always  will  exist. 

Theologians  have  come  to  accept  the 
idea  that  the  cosmos  might  be  eternal; 
but  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  this 
eventuality  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  God  creates  all  matter  from  noth- 
ing. If  the  cosmos  is  eternal,  then  God, 
the  only  being  that  must  exist,  creates  it 
from  nothing — not,  however,  at  some 
fixed  point  in  the  past,  but  eternally. 

When  modern  science  appeared  on 
the  scene  about  400  years  ago,  it  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  concept 
that  the  cosmos  came  from  nothing.  If 
people,  even  scientists,  wanted  to 
believe  that,  fine;  maybe  the  dogma  was 
even  true.  Who  knew?  If  the  church 
said  it  was  so,  then  it  must  be.  But  all- 
from-nothing  had  no  place  in  science. 

First  the  law  of  conservation  of  mass, 
then  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy, 
then  the  combined  law  of  conservation 
of  mass  and  energy  forbade  it.  No  thing 
could  become  nothing,  nor  could  it 
come  from  nothing.  Science  came  to 
make  so  many  correct  predictions  that 


it  continually  grew  in  stature  while  religion  declined.  The 
Age  of  Reason  arrived.  Increasingly,  thinkers  considered 
matter  to  be  eternal.  If  God  had  made  or  was  making  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  this  would  have  to  be  a supernatural 
act  completely  beyond  human  comprehension. 

Einstein’s  Theory 

But  in  1915  a certain  physicist  made  a connection  between 
something  and  what  appears  to  be  nothing.  In  that  year 
Albert  Einstein  published  his  general  theory  of  relativity. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  vacuum  has  a structure.  Clocks 
placed  in  various  locations  in  the  vacuum  run  at  different 
speeds,  depending  on  their  nearness  to  matter,  and  a rod 
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Vice  President  of  Mission  & Ministry 


St.  Joseph  Medical  Center  in  Reading,  PA  is  seeking  a Vice 
President  of  Mission  and  Ministry.  The  senior  management 
position  is  responsible  for  integration  of  mission,  core  values, 
spirituality,  cultural  development  & promotion  of  Catholic  iden- 
tity throughout  organization.  The  position  requires  a Master’s 
degree  in  Theology  or  health  related  specialty,  knowledge  of 
operations  and  finance,  government  affairs,  health  care  trends 
and  concerns,  at  least  3 years  strong  leadership/management 
experience.  Catholic  faith  tradition  or  faith  community  pre- 
ferred. Experience  with  groups  in  complex/matrix  organi- 
zation, knowledge  of  health  care  ethics  and  the  “Ethical  & 
Religious  Directives  for  Health  Care  Services”  (ERDS)  required. 

. Reading  is  located  1 hour  NW  of  Philadelphia,  2 hours  from 
NYC  and  Baltimore.  The  Community  is  diverse  and  provides 
multi  cultural  musical,  culinary  and  sporting  opportunities. 


Please  send  resume  to: 

Scott  Mengle,  Vice  President 
Human  Resources 
St.  Joseph  Medical  Center 
P.O.Box  316 
Reading,  PA  19603 
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Our  new  health  campus  opens  in  November  of  this  year. 
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for  Healing  the  Whole  Person 

2006  SUMMER  LISTINGS 

June  5 - 9 and  August  7 • 11.  Healing  the  Father  and  Mother  Wound 

Provider:  Fr.  Bill  Jarema  and  Mercy  Center  Staff 

Our  father  and  mother  provide  us  with  unique  adult  life  skills  that  help  us  live  life  to  the  full.  What  happens  if  a person  did  not  get  those  life 
skills?  If  you  suffer  from  self-sabotage,  procrastination,  co-dependency,  love,  food,  alcohol,  drug,  money  addictions,  unable  to  manage  your 
time,  money  or  commitments  then  you  may  have  a father  wound.  If  you  struggle  with  relationships,  body  image,  poor  self-esteem,  food, 
unable  to  receive  intimacy  and  affection  then  you  may  have  a mother  wound.  A health  care  plan  will  help  you  continue  your  personal  heal- 
ing and  will  be  a primary  goal  for  this  week  long  intensive  program. 


June  12  -16  and  August  14-18.  Healing  and  Reconstruction  for  Adult  Children  of 
Alcoholic/Abusive/Dysfunction  Families 

Provider:  Fr.  Bill  Jarema  and  Mercy  Center  Staff 

Creating  a personal  health  care  program  will  be  a primary  goal  for  this  Vitality  program.  We  will  develop  an  action  plan  that  includes  con- 
crete steps  to  care  for  and  nurture  our  needs  for  wholeness,  protection,  growth  and  nourishment.  Each  day  we  will  explore  our  adult  life 
skills  for  the  art  of  self  care,  detaching  from  family  scripts  that  jeopardize  our  health  and  sanity,  unlearning  patterns  of  shame,  guilt  and  self- 
sabotage and  expanding  our  abilities  for  healthy  love,  intimacy  and  play. 


June  26  - June  30  and  August  21  - 25.  Healing  Trauma  and  Grief 

Provider:  Fr.  Bill  Jarema  and  Mercy  Center  Staff 

This  Vitality  Program  is  designed  to  assist  each  participant  in  resolving  personal  grief  and  achieving  movement  towards  trauma  resolution. 
Trauma  may  be  caused  due  to  a tragic  life  experience  or  because  of  chronic  loss  and  deprivation  during  our  childhood  years.  The  power  of 
grief  can  help  or  hinder  the  healing  process.  A variety  of  healing  rituals  will  be  celebrated  throughout  this  intensive  week  of  healing. 


July  2 - 28.  Spiritual  directors  training/renewal  program  (39  CEUs  available) 

Spiritual  direction  involves  a process  of  God  and  self-revelation  to  another  person.  God  is  to  be  met  in  all  circumstances  of  life.  Spiritual  direc- 
tion deals  with  a person’s  relationship  with  God  and  the  ramifications  in  life  of  this  relationship  and  the  conversion  process.  The  director  helps 
the  directee  to  note  and  interpret  the  significant  movements,  countermovements,  and  changes  in  his  or  her  inner  daily  experiences.  The  director 
also  helps  the  directee  to  move  with  and  act  upon  the  experiences  of  consolation  and  to  endure  with  patience  the  unavoidable  experiences  of 
desolation.  The  summer  institute  is  an  opportunity  to  learn,  develop  and  renew  skills  necessary  to  practice  the  art  of  spiritual  direction.  The 
institute  is  designed  to  examine  various  methodologies  such  as  Myers-Briggs,  Enneagram,  dreams  and  mandala  and  integrate  them  as  tools  for 
spiritual  direction. 

The  experiential  sessions  combine  lecture,  peer  supervision  and  role/real  play.  The  lecture  content  includes  the  following:  “Carrying  the  Oils 
of  Gladness  and  Joy,”  “Spirituality  of  Mercy,”  “Guidelines  for  Spiritual  Directors,”  “Storytelling,”  “History  of  Spirituality,”  “Bonding  and 
Building  Trust,”  “Spiritual  and  Psychological  Issues,”  “Body  Breathwork,”  “Code  of  Ethics,”  “Genogram:  Healing  Family  Wounds,” 
“Dreamwork,”  “Archetypes,”  “Healing  of  Memories,”  “Stumbling  Blocks,”  “Discernment,”  “Leadership  Styles,”  “Mandala  Work,”  “Myers- 


Briggs  Type  Indicator,”  “Enneagram:  Tool  for  Spiritual  Development,”  “Spiritual  Development  and  Faith  Views,”  “Theology  of  Evil,” 
“Religious  Addiction,”  “Termination  and  Referrals,”  “Silence,  Solitude  and  the  Contemplative  Way.” 


July  28  - August  4.  Mandala  Exploration/Integration  Level  I,  II  and  III  training  program  (CEUs  available). 

The  mandala  training  program  is  offered  for  counselors,  therapists,  spiritual  directors,  inner  healing  specialists,  clergy,  nurses  and  those 
allied  to  the  helping/healing  profession.  Each  participant  will  learn  how  to  facilitate  the  exploration  of  mandala  drawings  and  assist  the 
client  or  directee’s  integration  process.  Through  the  use  of  color,  configuration  and  symbol,  each  participant  will  deepen  his/her  understand- 
ing of  projective  techniques,  assessment  of  personal  growth  and  development,  interpretation  of  primary  colors,  three  basic  configurations 
and  three  centers  of  coping. 

The  mandala  drawing  provides  a simple  tool  and  technique  for  self-discovery  and  will  provide  a window  of  inexhaustible  opportunity  of 
knowledge,  wonder  and  awe.  It  is  easier  for  some  to  disclose  their  personal  content  of  thought  and  feeling  through  color  and  design  than  to 
proclaim  a word  to  carry  the  message.  The  Mandala  Exploration/Integration  training  program  is  an  opportunity  to  create  sacred  space,  a 
healing  environment,  a catalyst  for  personal  growth  and  development  and  to  learn  an  innovative,  unique  and  dynamic  skill  for  personal  and 
professional  assessment. 


September  11  - December  8.  Sabbatical  Program 

Our  sabbatical  program  provides  a unique  program  design  of  personal  and  professional  growth  opportunities  that  includes  a whole-person 
approach  for  growth,  healing  and  renewal.  The  eclectic  blend  of  spirituality,  psychology,  theology,  education,  therapeutic  experiences,  inner 
healing,  spiritual  direction,  art  and  mandala  exploration  and  integration,  dream  work,  body/breath  work  and  healing  touch  provides  a 
dynamic  and  innovative  opportunity  for  personal  growth  and  renewal.  Our  community  life  evolves  around  shared  prayer,  Eucharist,  meals, 
outings  to  local  sites  throughout  the  state  of  Colorado,  reading,  study  time,  small-group  sharing,  class  time  and  various  retreat  experiences. 
Private  rooms  at  the  Mercy  Center  and  the  Guest  House.  Nonsmoking  facility.  Meals  are  wholesome  with  an  emphasis  on  nutrition  and 
health  care.  Our  way  of  life  reflects  our  dedication  to  healing  the  whole  person.  Each  week  the  participant  meets  with  a program  provider. 

Additional  sessions  are  available  for  $45  per  session:  individual  spiritual  direction,  inner  healing,  counseling,  mandala  assessment, 
breath/body  work  or  massage  therapy.  Completion  of  the  program  application  is  required  to  begin  the  admittance  process.  A personal  inter- 
view or  an  interview  by  phone  helps  us  to  discern  your  compatibility  with  our  program  design.  Individual  sabbaticals  outside  the  designated 
February  and  September  series  can  also  be  designed  and  arranged  to  meet  your  personal  and  professional  needs.  Tuition  for  three  months: 
$6,750.  Excursions,  books,  personal  spending  not  included. 


Year  Round  Retreat:  St.  John  of  the  Cross  Hermitage:  A Dwelling  Place  for  Prayer  and  Contemplation 

The  Mercy  Center  has  created  a special  hermitage  dedicated  to  St.  John  of  the  Cross  - with  a private  bathroom  and  chapel  for  those  who 
desire  a more  intense  experience  of  solitude.  If  you  would  like  to  spend  some  quality  time  in  our  Hermitage  with  or  without  a spiritual 
director,  please  contact  Mr.  Tim  Fogle  for  reservations.  Breakfast  foods  provided  on  site.  Lunch  and  dinner  are  prepared  at  the  main  facility 
and  can  be  picked  up  by  the  retreatant  at  11:30  a.m.  and  5:30  p.m.  Daily  Morning  Prayer  at  8:30  a.m.  and  Mass  at  11:15  a.m.  is  optional. 
$50  per  day  includes  overnight  stay.  An  additional  $25  per  individual  Spiritual  Direction  session 


Year  Round  Vitality:  Intensive  Personal  Growth  Program 

The  Vitality  program  includes  quality  in-depth  experiential  and  integrative  work  for  men  and  women  who  seek  healing  from  poor  self- 
esteem, ministry  burn-out,  grief  and  loss,  life  and  ministry  transition,  psycho-sexual  immaturity,  the  father  wound,  the  mother  wound  and 
psycho-social  impairment,  recovery  from  dysfunctional  family  and  community  systems  and  healing  victims  of  violence  and  adult  children 
of  trama.  The  Vitality  program  is  designed  for  both  individual  and  group  participation  and  offers  a prayerful  environment  for  those  who 
seek  personal  discernment,  healing  and  direction. 

Who  can  benefit?  Our  most  recent  participants  have  been  men  and  women  religious,  priests,  seminarians  and  laity  of  all  ages  from 
around  the  country  with  varied  backgrounds  and  training.  The  one  most  common  factor  is  their  desire  for  an  in-depth  and  intensive  thera- 
peutic experience  that  prepares  them  for  active  ministry  and  equips  them  with  mature  life  skills  for  “living  life  to  the  full.”  (Jn  10:10)  Many 
participants  have  come  to  heal  their  father  wound  which  has  left  them  unable  to  establish  boundaries,  maintain  healthy  relationships,  man- 
age and  contain  personal  life  choices,  work  well  with  authority,  procrastinate  and  self-sabotage.  Others  have  come  to  heal  their  mother 
wound  that  may  have  left  them  with  emotional  paralysis,  frozen  feelings  or  enmeshment,  disaffected  with  body  image,  fear  of  sexuality  and 
sensuality  or  an  inability  to  relate  to  self,  God  and  others. 


Mercy  Center,  Inc.,  520  W.  Buena  Ventura,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80907 
Phone:  (719)  633-2302;  email:  themercycenter@aol.com; 

Web  site:  www.mercycenter.com 


suspended  in  space  will  appear  to  be  of  different  lengths 
depending  on  where  it  and  its  observer  are.  According  to 
Einstein,  this  structure,  called  space-time,  is  responsible  for 
the  phenomenon  of  gravity. 

Gravity,  then,  is  not  a force  pulling  through  nothing- 
ness, but  an  effect  of  the  structure  of  that  apparent  noth- 
ingness. The  vacuum,  the  apparent  nothingness,  by  virtue 
of  its  structure  is  a field  of  energy.  (By  means  of  its  structure, 
it  bends  the  paths  of  light  and  other  things  that  pass  through 
it  and  therefore  does  work.)  Einstein  had  already  shown  in 
the  special  theory  of  relativity  that  E=mc2,  so  the  field  of 
energy  had  to  be  a field  of  matter. 

While  general  relativity  was  demonstrating  that  what 
might  seem  to  be  nothing  is  not  nothing,  a new  branch  of 
physics,  quantum  physics,  which  Einstein  had  helped  found, 
was  introducing  other  interesting  ideas  that  turned  out  to 
bear  on  the  relationship  between  nothing  and  something. 
Quantum  physics  studies  quanta,  the  smallest  particles  that 
make  up  matter.  In  its  early  days,  this  form  of  physics  made 
a truly  disturbing  discovery,  which  has  since  been  confirmed 
time  and  time  again.  Particles  are  particles,  but  then  they 
are  not;  they  are  waves.  A particle  is  a particle  only  if  you 
want  it  to  be,  if  you  insist  on  pinning  it  down.  Otherwise,  it 
is  a wave. 

Because  particles  are  and  are  not  particles,  if  we  know 
where  one  is  now  we  cannot  know  where  it  will  be  in  the 
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next  moment.  One  of  the  amazing  consequences  of  this 
uncertainty  principle  is  that  ephemeral  pairs  of  particles, 
virtual  particles,  at  times  pop  up  from  nothing,  from  out  of 
the  cosmic  void.  They  suddenly  exist,  only  to  vanish  again. 
The  existence  of  these  field  particles  is  implied  by  the  abso- 
lutely uncertain  state  of  energy  of  any  region  of  space. 

The  Big  Bang 

While  quantum  physics  and  general  relativity  were  starting 
to  pick  up  the  trail  of  Augustine,  the  astronomer  Edwin 
Hubble  discovered  in  1919  that  the  universe  is  expanding. 
This  discovery  led  cosmologists  to  the  not  illogical  conclu- 
sion that  the  universe,  while  now  big,  had  once  been  small. 
A new  theory,  the  Big  Bang  theory,  was  formulated  to 
describe  the  origin  of  the  universe.  According  to  an  early 
theory,  the  universe  had  once  been  packed  into  a cosmic 
egg  about  the  size  of  a basketball.  At  a certain  moment  the 
basketball  had  blown  up,  expanding  to  become  the  cosmos 
we  know  today.  Later  variations  of  the  theory  made  the 
cosmic  egg  much  smaller  than  a basketball;  it  must  have 
been  very  small  indeed,  because  of  the  tremendous  gravita- 
tional forces  tending  to  compress  it.  Scientists  soon  real- 
ized that  in  fact,  the  egg  must  have  been  an  infinitely  small 
point.  But  how  could  an  infinitely  small  point  have  ever 
contained  the  huge  sum  of  energy/mass  that  makes  the  uni- 
verse? Why  had  the  point,  or  singularity,  blown  up  when  it 
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did?  How,  at  the  moment  of  the  bang,  had  the  compress- 
ing force  of  gravity  been  overcome?  Physicists  grappled 
with  these  and  other  questions  the  theory  presented. 

Where  had  the  singularity  come  from  in  the  first  place? 
This  was  a problem.  Maybe  it  was  the  remains  of  a previ- 
ous universe  that  had  collapsed.  But  once  collapsed,  how 
could  it  blow  up  again?  The  more  scientists  thought  about 
the  crushing  force  of  gravity  around  the  singularity,  the 
more  they  were  convinced  that  no  other  force  could  over- 
come it.  The  singularity  could  never  blow  up.  The  ques- 
tion of  how  the  Big  Bang  ever  got  started  appeared  to  be 
unanswerable.  But  quantum  theory  and  inflation  theory 
have  come  to  the  rescue.  Over  the  last  25  years  theorists 
have  offered  plausible  explanations  of  both  how  the  singu- 
larity came  to  be  and  how  it  then  became  an  expanding  uni- 
verse. 

Uncertainty  and  Inflation 

One  key  to  the  answer  is  in  the  uncertainty  principle,  which 
implies  that  the  energy  level  of  any  region  fluctuates  hap- 
hazardly and  without  reason.  It  is  because  of  this  fluctuation 
that  even  in  a complete  vacuum  with  an  energy  level  of  zero, 
tiny  fields  of  gravity  at  random  pop  into  existence  from 
nothing,  then  vanish  from  being  as  suddenly  as  they 
appeared.  These  events  do  not  violate  the  laws  of  conserva- 
tion because  the  fleeting  fields  of  gravity  are  ephemeral,  vir- 
tual fields. 

The  other  key  lies  in  Alan  Guth’s  theory.  Inflationary 
theory  shows  how  a tiny,  ephemeral  speck  emerged  from 
nothingness  could  be  boosted  into  permanence  by  a period 
of  accelerating  expansion  and  then  continue  expanding  to 
become  something  like  the  vast  universe  we  know. 
According  to  the  theory,  in  the  expanding  field  matter  is 
created  out  of  the  growing  energy  of  gravity  itself.  The  mat- 
ter is  considered  positive  energy,  and  the  gravity  is  consid- 
ered negative.  The  two  mathematically  cancel  each  other 
out,  so  that  the  total  energy  of  the  growing  universe  is  zero. 
So  here  too  the  laws  of  conservation  are  not  violated. 

The  idea  that  the  universe  might  have  popped  into 
being  from  nothing  in  a quantum  fluctuation  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Edward  Tryon  in  1973.  In  1979  Alan  Guth  pre- 
sented his  inflationary  theory,  which  provides  the  mecha- 
nism that  might  have  kept  an  ephemeral  virtual  particle, 
which  was  the  nascent  universe,  from  fading  back  to  noth- 
ing again.  Did  it  probably  happen  this  way?  More  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  the  problem  before  we  can  say,  but  at 
the  moment  it  appears  possible. 

Augustine  May  Have  Been  Right 

Sixteen  centuries  after  Augustine,  then,  modern  science 
finds  that  he  may  have  been  quite  right  after  all.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  universe  may  well  have  come  from  noth- 


ing, and  may  return  to  nought,  and  may  indeed  be  nought. 
The  material  world  we  see  and  feel  and  hear  may  have 
arisen  when  from  out  of  absolutely  nothing,  nowhere,  sud- 
denly there  appeared  a speck  of  apparent  nothingness, 
which  in  reality  was  an  ephemeral  tiny  particle  containing  a 
field  of  space-time,  or  gravity,  which  exploded  to  become 
the  very  real  long-lasting  massive  universe  we  see  around  us 
today.  Physics,  however,  finds  that  the  universe,  if  it  came 
from  nothingness,  could  well  have  come  all  by  itself,  with- 
out the  help  of  any  creator.  A universe  such  as  ours  can  grow 
from  nought  without  any  special  divine  intervention,  as  eas- 
ily and  as  naturally  as  a maple  grows  from  a seed. 

This  does  not,  however,  disprove  the  existence  of  God. 
If  nothingness  is  the  natural  possibility  of  being  any  materi- 
al thing,  we  may  still  insist  that  it  is  God  who  makes  this 
possibility  possible.  Without  this  insistence,  in  fact,  we  are 
completely  in  the  dark  about  why  things  come  from  noth- 
ing. Quantum  physics  only  explains  that  it  happens,  at  ran- 
dom, but  has  not  the  foggiest  notion  why. 

Augustine  knew  why.  The  answer  is  in  the  mind  of  God, 
he  believed.  Many  people  do  not  share  that  belief.  But  if 
Augustine’s  outlandish  theory  of  creation  from  nought  has 
been  tentatively  confirmed  by  physics  centuries  later,  we 
might  suspect  the  old  saint  had  the  right  ideas  about  some 
other  questions  as  well.  gj 
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Hope 

The  last  in  a series  for  Lent  and  Easter 


/ "W"  ET  him  EASTER  in  us,”  wrote 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  in  his 
poem  “The  Wreck  of  the 

1 4 Deutschland.”  In  this  case 
“easter”  is  a nautical  term.  It  means  steer- 
ing a craft  toward  the  east,  into  the  light. 
Throughout  the  40  days  of  Lent  we  have 
been  heading  toward  the  light,  trying  to 
shake  the  darkness,  the  doubts,  the  bur- 
dens of  living,  the  heaviness  of  heart.  By 
walking  with  Christ,  letting  him  easter  in 
us,  we  mean  to  turn  in  the  right  direction. 

But  some  of  our  burdens  are  not  so 
easily  shed.  I deal  with  a chronic  illness: 
my  hands  are  cramped  by  arthritis;  I can’t 
walk  as  far  as  I once  did;  I rely  on  a cane; 
I depend  on  the  kindness  of  others. 
Though  I continue  to  work,  write  and 
travel,  I sense  my  limits. 

One  way  I can  respond  to  this  is  by  a 
downward  spiral,  saying  everything  is 
going  straight  to  hell.  Others  who  are 
dear  to  me  are  in  crisis  too.  Friends  strug- 
gle against  cancer,  must  undergo  therapy 
and  surgery. 

And  then  there  is  the  onslaught  of 
daily  news:  political  confrontations,  disas- 
ters of  every  kind  and  the  chicanery 
involved  in  dealing  with  them.  There  is 
the  question  of  whether  my  country’s 
principles  have  been  violated — or  were 
they  a fantasy  to  begin  with? 

We  wonder  about  ourselves,  what  our 
lives  are  adding  up  to.  Have  we  squan- 
dered our  chances?  Made  good  choices? 

Anxiety  escalates.  Left  unchecked,  it 
rockets  out  of  control,  putting  us  in  a 
Gehenna  of  our  own  making. 

Hopkins  knew  about  this.  He  was  a 
man  plagued  by  frailty  and  weakness,  not 
just  physical  but  psychological.  At  times 
he  would  plummet  into  an  abyss  of  dark- 
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ness,  what  he  called  “cliffs  of  fall.”  The 
steep  dropping-off  places  of  the  soul 
seemed  worse  than  any  physical  distress. 
This,  therefore,  was  Hopkins’s  prayer,  his 
hope:  “Let  him  easter  in  us,  be  a 
dayspring  to  the  dimness  of  us.” 

What  will  divert  me  from  that  down- 
ward spiral,  those  cliffs  of  fall? 

Something — I think  it  is  grace — 
brings  me  into  the  garden  with  Jesus. 

And  when  I let  Christ  easter  in  me,  I 
am  changed  in  ways  I do  not  fully  under- 


stand. Christ  in  me  can  transform  my  atti- 
tude, give  me  a simpler  outlook,  a more 
childlike  hope. 

A story  appears  in  The  New  York 
Times  about  the  Robinson  family  in 
Violet,  La.  They  are  living  in  the  middle 
of  a desolate  stretch  in  St.  Bernard  Parish, 
one  of  the  hardest  hit  sections  of  the  state. 
Their  blue  house  with  white  trim  is  unin- 
habitable. But  the  Robinsons  have  come 
back  to  lot  number  6429  and  have  begun 
life  again  in  a government-issued  trailer. 
It  is  a 45-minute  drive  to  the  Wal-Mart  in 
Gretna,  their  best  option  for  grocery 
shopping.  Mail  service  is  lacking. 
Electricity  is  scarce.  Nothing  remains  of 
their  former  civilization  except  their  cell- 
phones and  church. 

Amazingly,  they  are  not  alone.  Some 
8,000  people  of  the  former  70,000  have 


returned  to  repopulate  St.  Bernard 
Parish.  Their  future  is  uncertain.  Little 
guidance  has  been  given  for  cleaning,  gut- 
ting or  rebuilding  their  homes.  They  try  to 
rebuild  on  their  own.  They  gather  and 
remember  the  gatherings  of  the  past,  the 
$400  worth  of  shrimp  in  the  freezer  that 
was  lost  when  Katrina  came  through.  That 
shrimp  had  been  stored  for  the  next  party, 
for  these  are  celebrating  people,  people 
who  love  a good  time. 

As  neighbors — their  names  are  Brunet, 
Dauterive,  Napolitano — all  are  mourning 
for  the  sense  of  community  they  once  had. 
They  come  close  to  tears  when  they 
remember  the  pre-hurricane  times.  The 
lives  they  had  have  been  swept  away.  Bryan 
Brunet  remembers  the  house  he  built  from 
scratch,  the  wiring,  the  contracting.  He 
could  do  it  again.  But  will  the  government 
support  his  desire  to  return?  Will  other 
neighbors  return?  Will  the  effort  be  worth- 
while? 

The  people  who  live  in  St.  Bernard 
Parish  have  no  clear  vision  about  the 
future.  But  even  when  things  look  bad, 
they  stay  put.  They  hold  on.  They  cling 
to  some  sense  of  recovery,  some  glimpse 
of  restoration.  They  set  their  hearts  on 
rebuilding;  they  dream;  they  plan.  They 
are  people  of  hope. 

Hope  is  not  certainty.  Hope  is  not 
settled  cheerfulness.  Hope  is  sometimes 
described  as  “hope  against  hope.” 

When  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 
wrote  his  poem,  he  was  dealing  with  a 
disaster  that  completely  baffled  him.  He 
dedicated  his  poem  to  the  memory  of  five 
Franciscan  nuns  drowned  between  mid- 
night and  morning  of  Dec.  8,  1875,  when 
the  German  ship  Deutschland  went 
down.  He  says  theirs  is  a happy  memory, 
but  that  is  a convention  in  speaking  of  the 
dead.  Really  what  he  says  in  the  poem  is 
that  God  is  beyond  our  grasp. 

Yet  he  prays  that  Christ  will  easter  in 
us,  be  a dayspring  to  the  dimness  of  us. 

That  is  our  hope.  ® 
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Poem 


Votive  Ivory  on  Display:  Nicodemus  Below  the  Cross 


So  easy  to  mistake  him  for  the  crucifier, 
his  hammer  poised 

over  Christ’s  ivory  wrists,  his  face  wild 
with  fear.  So  easy 

to  forget  Nicodemus.  His  hand  will  strike 
the  nail  away, 

hold  the  body  until  the  blood  runs  its  course, 
then  lay  it  down. 

Because  the  dead  grow  so  heavy,  as  if 
wanting  the  earth 

below  them,  and  because  we  cannot  stand 
the  sight  of  them, 

their  gravity,  we  leave  the  gravesite  even 
before  the  hole 

is  filled  with  dirt.  You  refuse  to  leave 
your  dead  father. 

From  the  silence  of  our  car,  we  look  at  you, 
sobbing,  no  sounds 

reach  us.  Your  face  wild  with  rage.  Your  arms  hold 
your  own  body 


growing  heavy,  your  fingers  rub  beneath 
your  eyes,  as  if 

to  wear  away  what  lay  before  us.  In  the  votive, 
the  last  flecks 

of  olive,  dun,  and  red — the  artist’s  paints — 
river  the  veins 

of  the  deepest  cuts  only.  In  the  votive, 
no  thorns  of  gold, 

no  gem-encrusted  cross,  no  tesserae- 
shattered  image 

of  a god.  Just  a body  held  by  another 
body  carved  in 

an  elephant’s  tusk,  small  enough  to  hold. 

An  ancestry 

of  hands  worrying,  worrying  the  ivory 
features  smooth. 

Philip  Metres 


PHILIP  METRES  is  a poet,  translator  and  assistant  professor  of  English  at  John  Carroll  University,  whose  work  has  appeared  in 
numerous  journals  and  in  Best  American  Poetry.  His  books  include:  Primer  for  Non-Native  Speakers,  Catalogue  of  Comedic 
Novelties:  Selected  Poems  of  Lev  Rubinstein  and  A Kindred  Orphanhood:  Selected  Poems  of  Sergey  Gandievsky. 
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WRITING  A NOVEL  BASED 
on  the  Gospels  is  a tricky 
business,  not  only  because 
the  Gospels  themselves  are 
such  special  documents,  but  because  the 
two  literary  forms  have  very  different  pur- 
poses. Both  are  narratives,  of  course,  but 
the  novel  is,  historically  speaking,  a rela- 
tively recent  phenomenon  and  basically  a 
Western  invention.  Mating  the  two  has 
generally  been  a disaster,  as  most  attempts 
have  shown.  In  the  case  of  Walter 
Wangerin’s  Jesus,  I believe  that  the  author 
has  been  successful,  largely  because  he  has 
remained  faithful  to  the  contours  of  the 
Gospel  genre  and  also  because  he  is  an 
extraordinary  writer. 

By  sticking  very  closely  to  the  Gospel 
accounts  and  by  incorporating  two  eyewit- 
nesses, Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesus  and  John 
the  Evangelist,  as  sub-narrators,  Wangerin 
has  opened  up  the  story  and  given  it  an 
authentic  immediacy  that  overcomes  all 
the  usual  obstacles.  He  remains  the  ulti- 
mate narrator,  but  by  introducing  those 
two  intimate  voices  he  pulls  us  into  the 
story  the  only  way  a writer  can,  by  making 
it  all  credible,  giving  us  the  illusion  of  first- 
hand narrative. 

Wangerin  won  the  National  Book 
Award  in  1980  for  his  first  novel,  The  Book 
of  the  Dun  Cow.  He  has  published  some  20 
volumes,  including  a novel  about  Paul,  and 
The  Book  of  God:  The  Bible  as  a Novel.  Since 
he  has  worked  mainly  with  Zondervan,  a 
religious  publishing  house,  he  has  been  out 
of  the  secular  mainstream.  He  also  writes 
children’s  books,  lots  of  them. 

Knowing  that  background,  I began  the 
novel  with  a certain  wariness,  but  after  the 
first  few  chapters  I realized  I was  in  the 
hands  of  a pro,  a deeply  religious  one  at 
that.  He  begins  his  story  with  Zechariah, 
the  father  of  John,  going  up  to  the  temple 
in  his  old  age  for  the  Passover.  Of  course, 
the  whole  story  concludes  with  another 


john  b.  breslin,  s.J.,  is  currently  the  Wade 
Professor  in  the  English  department  of 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Passover  some  30 
years  later,  when  both 
John  and  Jesus  will 
have  been  killed 
because  of  their  fiery 
preaching.  Wangerin 
situates  his  story  amid 
the  turmoil  of  an 
occupied  Palestine, 
under  the  watchful 
care  of  Roman 
deputies  and  at  the 
mercy  of  a rapacious 
King  Herod.  We  need 
not  look  far  today  to 
find  many  parallels  in 
the  third  world. 

“Liberation”  groups 
of  many  stripes  existed 
then  as  now  to  right 
wrongs  and  gain 
advantage.  That  was 
the  world  in  which  the 
two  cousins  grew  to 
maturity,  first  John  in 
the  wilderness,  Jesus 
emerging  later.  Then  as  now,  religion  and 
politics  were  inevitably  intertwined, 
because  both  spoke  to  ultimate  issues. 

The  story,  of  course,  is  a familiar  one 

Jesus:  A Novel 

By  Walter  Wangerin,  Jr. 

Zondervan.  391p  $21.99 

ISBN  0310266734 


Christ  the  Lord: 
Out  of  Egypt 

By  Anne  Rice 
Knopf.  322p  $25.95 
ISBN  0375412018 


to  anyone  reading  this  magazine. 
Wangerin  does  not  seek  to  embellish  it 
but  rather  to  bring  it  closer  to  us  with 
vivid  details,  a host  of  characters  and  a 
plot  line  that  moves  inexorably  toward  its 
conclusion.  What  he  has  added  is  detail: 


the  primary  disciples  take  on  nuance;  the 
secondary  figures,  like  Mary  of  Magdala 
(a  far  cry  from  the  woman  in  The  Da  Vinci 
Code),  achieve  a certain  narrative  promi- 
nence, especially  as  the  story  reaches  its 
climax. 

But  more  important,  Wangerin  uses 
his  sub-narrators  to  capture  the  human 
dynamics  among  the  disciples:  the  occa- 
sional clashes  we  find  in  the  Gospels  are 
fleshed  out.  Mary  likewise  comes  alive  as 
a real  person  who  travels  with  her  son  and 
interacts  with  him  and  his  friends.  Her 
viewpoint  humanizes  the  story.  She 
comes  across  as  a mother — affectionate, 
puzzled  and  sometimes  calling  her  son  to 
task. 

At  the  center,  of  course,  is  Jesus — a 
determined  man  with  a mission,  but  also 
with  a sense  of  humor  and  delight  in 
human  company.  He  knows  his  friends 
and  loves  them,  but  he  is  always  the 
Master,  pushing  them  a little  further, 
challenging  their  perceptions.  Interes- 
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tingly,  Wangerin  makes  Judas  a late  ado- 
lescent, a showoff  who  is  tolerated  by  his 
older  companions  but  not  fully  trusted. 
He  comes  from  Judea  and  is  proud  of  his 
city-slicker  status  in  Jerusalem.  Peter,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a mature  man  but  given 
to  enthusiasms.  John,  the  Beloved 
Disciple,  is  clearly  Mary’s  favorite,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  Lord  gives  him  a privi- 
leged insight,  paralleling  Mary’s  own. 

A good  example  of  Wangerin’s  imag- 
inative approach  is  the  way  he  situates 
Jesus’  saying  about  having  to  become 
childlike  to  enter  the  kingdom  just  after 
he  has  overheard  squabbling  about  prior- 
ity among  his  disciples  during  a stay-over. 
He  calls  the  4-year-old  girl  of  the  family 
to  him,  sits  her  on  his  lap  and  then 
announces:  “Unless  you  turn,  each  one  of 
you,  and  become  like  a child,  you  will 
never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Those  who  humble  themselves  exactly 
like  my  Leah,  they  are  the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.” 

At  the  heart  of  all  four  Gospels  lies 
the  account  of  the  passion,  death  and  res- 
urrection of  Jesus.  Indeed,  it  is  the  Ur- 
account,  the  story  that  gave  all  the  other 
stories  their  significance.  As  the  climax  of 
the  novel,  it  pulls  together  all  that  has 
gone  before,  shedding  new  light,  reveal- 
ing greater  darkness,  pushing  the  narra- 
tive to  and  beyond  its  merely  human 
dimension.  Wangerin  devotes  over  100 
pages  to  it. 

Here,  too,  the  author  succeeds  in 
measuring  the  pace,  moving  back  and 
forth  between  the  Passover  preparations 
in  Jerusalem  and  the  calm  of  Bethany, 
where  Jesus  performed  his  last  and  most 
spectacular  miracle,  the  raising  of 
Lazarus.  While  the  men  are  dazzled  and 
a bit  terrified  by  the  Temple  and  its 
magnificence,  the  women  prepare  the 
meals  and  enjoy  one  another’s  company 
in  the  outskirts.  Jesus  meanwhile 
becomes  ever  more  focused,  more  intent 
on  his  mission.  The  account  of  the  Last 
Supper  follows  the  Gospels,  expanding  a 
bit  to  highlight  Judas,  who  still  seems 
oblivious  of  what  his  clever  plotting  will 
bring  about.  What  Wangerin  has  added 
to  the  scenes  is  the  atmosphere,  the  look 
of  the  place,  the  descriptions  of  the  bit 
players  who  testify  against  Jesus  and  the 
fatuousness  of  the  chief  priests  and  their 
secular  allies,  contentedly  unaware  of  the 
consequences  of  their  actions.  Once  the 


scene  shifts  to  Pilate  and  his  Praetorium, 
the  horror  increases  dramatically,  as  the 
wily  politician  plays  the  crowd  against 
Jesus.  The  scourging,  the  bearing  of  the 
cross,  the  agonizing  march  all  follow  in 
quick  succession.  Wangerin  captures 
beautifully  the  moment  when  Jesus  gives 
Mary  to  John  and  John  to  Mary:  “All  day 
I’ve  known  his  dying.  I saw  the  future  with 
sober  dread.  But  I did  not  anticipate  this, 
such  loveliness,  such  grace  upon  grace,” 
John  reflects. 

The  account  of  the  resurrection 
sticks  closely  to  the  scriptural  accounts  as 


well,  with  a number  of  added  touches. 
Maryam  of  Magdala  arrives  first  and 
finds  an  empty  tomb.  The  men  are  still  in 
hiding  in  the  upper  room,  and  Peter  is 
unwilling  to  open  the  door  to  her  frantic 
knocking.  John  does  and  finds  the  fright- 
ened woman  and  her  message:  They  have 
stolen  the  body.  John  and  Peter  rush  to 
the  tomb  and  find  it  empty.  Maryam 
alone  remains  near  the  tomb  and  so 
meets  the  risen  Lord  first.  Only  later 
does  he  appear  to  them  all,  and  John 
reflects:  “We  are  Adam.  We  are  a dull, 
lumpish  clay.  Jesus  is  the  Lord  God,  the 
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Creator  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  breath- 
ing life  into  the  first  man’s  nostrils,  and 
we’re  becoming  living  beings — all  over 
again.” 

Jesus  also  includes  the  scene  of  the 
risen  Jesus’  appearance  at  the  seashore 
and  the  subsequent  mighty  catch,  fol- 
lowed by  Peter’s  commissioning.  But  it 
is  John  the  Beloved  who  has  the  final 
word,  for  he  was  entrusted  with  Mary, 
who  accompanied  him  on  his  preaching. 
And  so  the  novel  concludes  with  the 
great  Prologue  to  his  Gospel:  “In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word....” 


in  THE  CASE  of  anne  rice’s  Christ  the  Lord: 
Out  of  Egypt,  the  novel  is  necessarily 
largely  fabrication,  given  the  tiny 
amount  of  New  Testament  material. 
There  are  some  powerful  passages  in  the 
book,  no  doubt,  but  90  percent  of  it  has 
no  basis  whatsoever  in  the  Gospels;  it 
can  only  be  called  fantasy. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a project- 
ed multivolume  novel  based  on  the  life 
of  Christ  by  the  well-known  writer  Anne 
Rice,  best  known  until  now  for  a com- 
mercially successful  series  of  novels  hav- 
ing to  do  with  vampires  and  other  such 


creatures.  More  recently  she  has 
returned  to  her  Catholic  roots  and  has 
set  about  novelizing  the  story  of  Jesus. 

This  first  volume  concentrates  on 
his  early  years,  using  material  from  two 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  Matthew  and 
Luke,  as  well  as  snippets  from  various 
apocryphal  Gospel  accounts  that  were 
never  accepted  into  the  New 
Testament.  The  latter  snippets  and 
longer  passages  purport  to  fill  in  the 
infancy  narratives  and  come  from  a wide 
range  of  sources  that  vary  greatly  in  lev- 
els of  authenticity  and  veracity.  Most  of 
these  texts  are  now  widely  available  in 
translation. 

The  two  canonical  infancy  accounts 
are  both  quite  short,  presumably  because 
reliable  material  was  not  readily  available, 
but  also  because  the  emphasis  was  always 
on  the  “saving  acts”  of  Jesus  in  his  death 
and  resurrection.  It  was  the  risen  Jesus 
who  was  the  focus  of  early  preaching.  In  a 
true  sense,  the  Gospel  accounts  were  writ- 
ten backwards:  the  last  act  of  Jesus  came 
first.  Because  the  same  Jesus  who  was  tor- 
tured and  crucified  was  revealed  to  his 
closest  disciples  and  then  to  an  ever- 
widening  audience  of  believers  as  now  tri- 
umphandy  victorious  over  death,  he  could 
now  be  preached  to  the  whole  world  as  its 
savior. 

The  Evangelists  began  with  that  belief 
and  filled  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  of 
Jesus  to  show  how  God  works  in  human 
history — that  is,  by  accepting  human 
frailty  and  seeing  God’s  saving  power 
working  precisely  through  it  to  overcome 
“kingdoms  and  dominations.” 

Thus  the  brevity  of  the  two  infancy 
accounts.  That  Rice  has  expanded  these 
accounts  into  a 330-page  novel  puts  an 
unbearable  strain  on  the  texts  and  requires 
her  to  invent  most  of  it.  To  be  fair,  she 
seems  to  use  extra-biblical  materials  with  a 
certain  care. 

In  addition,  by  making  the  boy  Jesus 
the  principal  narrator  of  the  story,  she 
skews  the  whole  focus  of  the  Gospel 
accounts;  biography — even  less  autobiog- 
raphy— is  the  last  thing  the  New 
Testament  is  about. 

How  all  this  will  play  out  in  subse- 
quent volumes  remains  to  be  seen,  of 
course.  But  if  the  ratio  of  extrapolation  to 
biblical  text  is  to  be  continued  through  the 
four  Gospel  accounts,  this  will  be  a very 
long  novel  indeed!  W 
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Villanova's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Church 
Management  seeks  to  offer  diocesan  and 
religious  order  officials  the  managerial  level 
education  needed  to  increase  the  quality  of 
management  for  Catholic  dioceses  and  other 
organizations.  More  specifically,  the  Center 
will  address  approaches  to  human  resource 
management,  finances,  and  other  business- 
like aspects  of  Catholic  Church  ventures. 


THE  SUMMER  CHURCH 
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WHAT 
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certificate  program  developed  by  Villanova’s  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Church  Management  as  an  intensive 
residential  executive  education  experience  to  provide 
those  in  diocesan  or  religious  order  managerial  positions 
with  a deeper  and  fuller  background  in  the  concepts 
of  leadership  and  management.  Curriculum  will  focus 
on  key  areas  of  planning,  organizing,  leading,  and 
financial  responsibility.  All  participants  must  be 
nominated  by  their  ordinary  or  religious  superior. 
Participants  will  have  the  opportunity  to  network  with 
prominent  practitioners  from  across  the  United  States. 
Visit  our  Web  site  for  a complete  listing. 

WHEN 

July  9 -14,  2006 

WHERE 

Villanova  Conference  Center 
Radnor,  Pennsylvania 

WHAT  ARE  THE  COSTS? 

The  actual  tuition  cost  is  $3000  per  student.  We  are 
able  to  offer  the  program  for  $500  per  participant, 
due  to  the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  donor  who 
is  subsidizing  the  inaugural  Summer  Institute. 

HOW  CAN  YOU 
GET  INVOLVED? 

Villanova  invites  your  organization  to  participate. 

For  information  please  contact  Ms.  Amy  Brennan 
at  610. 519. 4370,  email  cscm@villanova.edu  or  visit 
www.cf.villanova.edu/centers/cscm 
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At  the  Brink  of 
Disaster 

American  Theocracy 

The  Peril  and  Politics  of  Radical 
Religion,  Oil,  and  Borrowed  Money 
in  the  21st  Century 

By  Kevin  Phillips 

Viking  Press.  448p  $26.95 
ISBN 067003486X 

Some  people  would  characterize  the  past 
five  years  of  the  Bush  administration  as 
inconceivably  distasteful  and  disastrous. 
For  others,  the  administration’s  policies 
are  long  awaited,  perfectly  logical  and 
admired.  Why  such  a discrepancy? 

In  American  Theocracy,  which  reads  like 
a cross  between  a mystery  novel  and  a hor- 
ror film,  Kevin  Phillips  explains  how  sever- 
al strange  political,  economic  and  geo- 
graphic situations  converged  over  the  past 
30  years,  bubbled  up  in  post-Sept.  11 
pathos,  and  allowed  the  Bush  administra- 
tion the  opportunity  to  pursue  a crusade 
against  evil  through  a war  on  terrorism,  to 
expand  executive  powers  and  to  advance  a 
Religious  Right  political  agenda. 

After  the  2004  election,  some  liberals 
soothed  themselves  with  the  “purple-ness” 
of  America  and  the  hope  that  Democrats 
would  automatically  capture  the  Congress 
in  2006  and  the  presidency  in  2008.  But 
Phillips  shows  how  the  outcome  of  the 
2004  election  was  really  more  “red”  than 
purple  because,  as  polls  indicate,  religion 
has  become  the  primary  factor  in  selecting 
a presidential  candidate. 

And  just  what  is  that  “red”  agenda? 
Pro-life,  pro-abstinence,  anti-euthanasia, 
anti-homosexuality,  anti-government, 
anti-science,  anti-environmentalism;  and 
the  promotion  of  intelligent  design,  school 
prayer,  tax  cuts,  consumerism,  nationalism, 
unilateral  and  pre-emptive  war,  torture, 
eavesdropping  and  the  sponsorship  of 
faith-based  programs. 

Sounds  like  a Republican  Party  plat- 
form? Yes  and  no.  It  is  a Religious  Right 
agenda,  to  be  sure,  but  Phillips’s  real  con- 
cern is  that  both  parties  are  shifting  their 
emphasis  away  from  business,  the  econo- 
my and  the  environment  and  toward  bibli- 
cal interpretations  of  life,  death,  sex  and 


family  in  a quest  to  capture  this  powerful 
constituency.  Even  corporate  America  is 
sending  biblically  oriented  lobbyists  to 
Washington  to  fight  for  deregulation  and 
tax  cuts. 

America’s  foreign  policy  has  also  been 
adversely  reshaped.  Listen  to  Dominique 
Moisi,  the  founder  and  senior  advisor  of 
the  French  Institute  for  International 
Relations  in  Paris:  “The  combination  of 
religion  and  nationalism  in  America  is 
frightening.  We  feel  betrayed  by  God  and 
by  nationalism,  which  is  why  we  are  build- 
ing the  European  Union  as  a barrier  to 
religious  warfare.” 

Phillips  spares  no  details  in  showing 
how  the  Religious  Right  has  influenced 


U.S.  foreign  policy  (primarily  through  oil 
acquisitions)  and  finance  over  the  past  30 
years.  That  the  author  ties  these  seeming- 
ly disconnected  arenas  of  our  society 
together  not  only  appears  antithetical  to 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  but  it 
reveals  how  successfully  radical  Christians 
have  pulled  off  a theocratic  ambush  on  a 
much  broader  agenda  than  just  converting 
souls  for  Christ. 

Phillips’s  latest  in  a string  of  books  on 
the  effects  of  moving  America  to  the  right 
helps  explain  the  history  and  effects  of  our 
country’s  predilection  toward  religion, 
which  goes  back  to  our  nation’s  founding 
and  has  surfaced  in  times  of  critical  change 
and  moral  decision-making. 


It  happened  in  the  years  preceding  the 
Revolutionary  War,  with  Americans  divid- 
ed over  sticking  with  Britain  or  creating  a 
new  nation.  It  happened  before  the  Civil 
War,  when  Americans  agonized  over  the 
slavery  issue.  (This  was  also  a time  that 
nurtured  biblical  literalism  and  led  a 
defrocked  Anglican  priest  named  John 
Nelson  Darby  to  cook  up  the  Armageddon 
myth,  a story  loosely  based  on  the  Book  of 
Revelation.) 

It  also  happened  during  the  1890’s, 
which  were  marked  by  a re-emphasis  on 
religious  revivalism,  and  in  the  1920’s, 
when  conservative  Christians  reacted  to 
the  first  shock  waves  of  modernism:  radio, 
automobiles,  short  skirts  and  the  jazz  age. 
Reactions  to  the  second  wave  of  mod- 
ernism occurred  in  the  1960’s  and  70’s, 
during  the  rise  of  feminism  and  civil  rights. 

By  the  1990’s  the  pollster  George 
Gallup  conceded  that  “religious  affiliation 
remains  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  least 
appreciated  political  indicators  available.” 
Meanwhile,  megachurches  gathered  audi- 
ences of  50  to  100  million  people  across 
the  country  and  led  them  to  consume 
books,  videos  and  the  television  sermons  of 
fundamentalist  and  charismatic  preachers 
who  promoted  morality,  salvation,  biblical 
guidance  and  an  “end  times”  theology  of 
Jesus’  Second  Coming. 

Liberals,  seculars,  academicians  and 
sophisticates  have  largely  ignored  and  dis- 
missed the  influence  of  the  Religious  Right 
and  have  likewise  been  blindsided  by  its 
predictions  of  the  world’s  end.  Phillips’s 
purpose  in  American  Theocracy  is  to  call 
these  ardent,  disbelieving  souls  to  focus 
their  attention  on  the  Religious  Right  so 
that  those  who  think  “blue”  can  under- 
stand, respond,  resist  and  bring  the  coun- 
try back  to  sanity. 

Phillips,  a former  Republican  strate- 
gist who  predicted  the  rise  of  the  G.O.P. 
in  his  1969  book,  The  Emerging  Republican 
Majority,  is  an  ardent  opponent  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  policies.  He  unhesitatingly 
points  out  the  serious  perversions  of  our 

The  Reviewer 

Olga  Bonfiglio,  a professor  of  education  at 
Kalamazoo  College,  Mich.,  has  just  pub- 
lished a book  about  the  peace  movement 
entitled  Heroes  of  a Different  Stripe:  How 
One  Town  Responded  to  the  War  in  Iraq. 
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politics  by  comparing  America’s  rise  to 
empire  status  to  Rome,  15th-century 
Spain,  17th-century  Netherlands  and 
19th-century  Britain.  All  were  gripped  by 
radical  religious  fervor  at  the  peak  of  their 
power.  He  cites  the  five  symptoms  of 
decay  that  subsequently  led  to  their 
decline.  They  sound  disturbingly  familiar: 

• Widespread  public  concern  over  cultur- 
al and  economic  decay; 

• Growing  religious  fervor,  insistence  on  a 
close  church-state  relationship; 

• Rising  commitment  to  faith  as  opposed 
to  reason  and  a downplay  of  science; 

• Popular  anticipation  of  a millennial  time 
frame  that  includes  an  epochal  battle, 
emergence  of  the  antichrist  or  belief  in  an 
imminent  Jesus’  Second  Coming  and 
Armageddon; 

• Hubris-driven  national  strategic  and 
military  overreach,  often  pursuing  abstract 
international  missions  that  the  nation  can 
no  longer  afford,  economically  or  politi- 
cally. 

Of  course,  every  empire  believes  it  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  United 
States  is  no  different,  says  Phillips.  Belief 
that  we  are  the  “chosen  ones”  creates  a 
certain  national  hubris  that  leads  down  a 
path  of  delusion  and  self-destruction. 
That,  and  the  fact  that  our  nation’s  eco- 
nomic profile  is  riddled  with  trillions  of 
dollars  of  debt  and  our  energy  resources 
are  verging  on  peak  capacity,  only  exacer- 
bate the  seriousness  of  our  situation.  One 
may  wonder  if  the  only  hope  for  relief 
from  the  Religious  Right’s  thunderbolts 
of  influence  is  economic  decline. 

Reading  American  Theocracy  should  not 
make  those  who  despise  the  Bush  regime 
feel  good  or  justified  in  their  criticism.  And 
logic  should  remind  those  waiting  for  fer- 
ther  missteps  of  the  current  administration 
that  the  nation  can  be  devastated  political- 
ly, economically,  socially  and  morally. 

Throughout  the  pages  of  Phillips’s 
book  readers  will  find  a consistent  warning 
undergirded  by  hope.  It  is  this:  Americans 
who  believe  in  civil  liberties,  the 
Constitution  and  democratic  values,  must 
pick  up  the  leadership  for  the  nation  them- 
selves. Relying  on  a savior,  an  antichrist  or 
the  Democrats  to  fill  the  void  will  not 
work.  Without  our  commitment  to  reason, 
history  and  moral  justice,  we  are  surely 
doomed  to  be  one  more  fallen  empire  in 
the  annals  of  history.  Olga  Bonfiglio 


College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph  • Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“/“"•SUNDAY 


Get  your  small  group  communities  talking  about 
“ " wardship  as  a way  of  life”... 


Life  After  Sunday 

Small  group  discussion  materials  on  stewardship 
www.lifeaftersunday.com/stewardship 

1-800-473-7980 
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BON  SECOURS  SPIRITUAL  CENTE 

Bun  Secours  Spiritual  Center  Summer  Retreats  2006 

June  25-29  The  Vision  of  Jesus  in  a Rapidly  Changing  World 

A Seminar  with  Diarmuid  O ’ Murchu , MSC 
July  1-8  Directed  Retreat  Michael  Braden,  S.J.;  Sr.  Justine  Cyr,  CBS; 

Mary’  Perschy;  Martha  Star  ret t,  OP 
July  2-8  The  Answer  Is  in  the  Question  Fr.  Phil  Cover 

July  9-15  The  Emmanuel  or  God-With-Us  Retreat  Michael  Fonseca 

July  24-29  Seeing  the  Sacred!  Expanding  Life’s  Possibilities! 

Helen  Marie  Burns,  RSM:  Barbara  Farrell,  SNDdeN 
July  29-August  5 Directed  Retreat  Sr.  Justine  Cyr,  CBS;  Fr  Phil  Cover; 

Don  Evason;  Jean  Marie  Holup,  SSCM 
August  12-19  lgnatian  Directed  Retreat  Martha  Campbell; 

Brendan  Hurley,  S.J.;  Marilyn  Merikangas;  Stephen  Wade 
August  13-19  Walking  with  Jesus  Rev.  Margaret  Guenther 

For  a complete  list  of  our  programs  please  visit  our  website: 
www.BonSecoursSpiritualCenter.org  E-mail  us:  bsscf«  bshsi.com 
Phone:  410-442-3120  1525  Marriottsville  Road  Marriottsville,  MD  21104 


2006  Summer 
Spirituality  Institute 


June  26-30,  2006 

A week  of  lectures,  courses  and  evening 
presentations  centered  on  the  theme  of 
“Spirituality  and  End  of  Life  Issues.” 

KEYNOTE  SPEAKERS 
Larry  Dossey,  M.D.,  and 

Barbara  Dossey,  Ph.D.,  R,N.,  H.N.C.,  F.A.A.N. 

For  more  information  please  call  (513)  244-4496 
or  visit  www.msj.edu/spirimality. 
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Classifieds 


This  Summer:  Louvain! 

The  Theology  for  Ministry  Summer  Institute  offered  by  Tire  American 
College  of  Louvain  is  designed  to  give  lay  ministers,  religious  and 
priests  an  exciting  and  fulfilling  experience  of  theology  at  its  best: 

~Four  weeks  filled  with  in-depth  courses  in  theology  offered  by 
some  of  Louvain's  finest  professors. 

~Daily  liturgy  within  a prayerful  and  ministerial  community. 
~Ample  opportunities  for  personal  travel,  rest  and  recreation. 
-Expertly  guided  excursions. 

July  1-28,  2006 

The  American  College 

Louvain 

Naamsestraat  100 
B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
E-mail:  admissions@acl.be  Web:  vvvvvv.acl.be 
Tel:  Oil  32 16  32  00 11  Fax:  Oil  32 16  32  00  12 


Minister 

to  Yourself 


Time 

to... 


1 Rest 

■ Be  Nurtured 
’ Be  Free 

• Play 

• Pray 

• Share  New  Ideas 

''  SAT  Sabociti* 


Self-contained,  free  and  flexible  modules  are 
specifically  designed  to  assist  individuals 
to  integrate  theology,  spirituality,  human 
development  and  ministry  with  their 
lived  experience. 

Four-month  and  Nine-month  programs 


SAT  • School  of  Applied  Theology 
Graduate  Theological  Union 
24(H)  Ridge  Road  • Berkeley  CA  94709 
1-800-831-0555  • 510-652-1651 
email  salgtufe  aol.com 
website  www.salgtu.org 


SAT  Sabbatical  Program 


Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theological 
I reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  of 
I Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Lake/Mundelein  Seminary,  Mundelein,  IL  60060. 
Classes  begin  September  2006.  Apply  now. 
(M.Div.  or  equivalent  required.)  Contact  Rev. 
Raymond  J.  Webb,  Academic  Dean:  Ph:  (847)  970- 
4802;  e-mail:  rwebb@usml.edu;  Web  site: 
www.ustnl.edu. 

Forum 

ART  AND  SPIRITUALITY  FORUM.  “Inspire”:  artists 
in  conversation  about  their  sources  of  inspiration, 
May  21,  Wisdom  House,  Litchfield,  Conn.  E- 
mail:  programs@wisdomhouse.org  or  rgreco@- 
wisdomhouse.org;  Web  site:  www.wisdom- 
: house.org. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 

: Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

FAITH  FORMATION  COORDINATOR.  Providence, 

| R.I.,  parish  seeking  to  hire  a part-time  coordina- 
I tor  to  lead  small,  vibrant,  multicultural  communi- 
ty implementing  the  formation  of  faith  for  all 
'parishioners.  Requirements:  knowledge  of 
Catholic  faith,  excellent  interpersonal  and  organi- 
zational skills,  fluent  in  Spanish  and  English.  Paid 
position;  room/board  may  be  possible.  E-mail 
resume/cover  letter  to:  Parish  Search,  P.O.  Box 
6365,  Providence,  RI  02940;  e-mail: 
bhughes@bghcoaching.com. 

FULL-TIME  YOUTH  MINISTER  sought  by  St. 
Columba’s,  a thriving  parish  of  1,000  households 
in  Durango,  Colo.,  will  work  with  young  people 
in  grades  6-12.  The  successful  candidate  is  a prac- 
ticing Catholic  who  has  three  years  experience  in 
youth  ministry,  has  at  least  a BA,  ideally  in  the- 
ology or  a comparable  field.  Salary  will  be  com- 
petitive. The  position  will  require  work  with 
youth,  parents,  parish  and  Catholic  school  staff  as 
; well  as  parish  youth  workers.  Please  call  or  write: 
Rev.  Jim  Koenigsfeld,  Pastor,  St.  Columba 
Church,  1830  E.  2nd  Ave.,  Durango,  CO  81301; 
Ph  (970)  247-0044.  Or  you  may  send  e-mail  to  the 
I church  at  stcolumba@cathohchve.org.  An  applica- 
i tion  form  will  be  sent  to  you  ASAP.  Hiring  will 
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take  place  by  July  1. 

SANTA  CLARA  UNIVERSITY  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  ASSOCIATE  i 
CAMPUS  MINISTER/DIRECTOR  OF  RESI- 
DENT MINISTRY.  The  Associate  Campus 
Minister/Director  of  Resident  Ministry  will  be 
responsible  for  the  development  and  delivery  of  i 
vocational  programming  within  campus  ministry 
and  within  the  university’s  residential  learning 
communities,  as  well  as  the  selection,  direction 
and  spiritual  formation  of  resident  ministers.  | 
Applications  are  encouraged  from  those  with  an  j 
advanced  degree  in  theology,  a background  in  I 
Ignatian  spirituality,  an  understanding  of  retreat 
design  and  leadership  experience  in  university  res- 
idence. E-mail:  mcolyer@scu.edu;  Web  site: 
www.scu.edu/jobs. 

THE  THREE  JESUIT  NATIVITY  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

in  New  York  City  have  two  important  job  open- 
ings. BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Primarily  book- 
keeping but  also  generating  reports  for  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Also  preparing  for  annual  audit  by 
outside  firm  and  handling  all  insurance  enroll- 
ment, automobile  registration  and  general  office 
management.  Ability  to  run  errands  also  neces- 
sary. B.A./B.S.  plus  two  years  in  finance-related 
field  and  experience  with  Quickbooks.  Must  share 
in  commitment  to  the  mission  of  the  New  York 
Nativity  Centers. 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATE.  Will 
research  prospective  individual  and  corporate 
donors,  maintain  accurate  records,  help  edit  grant 
proposals  and  assist  with  design  of  publications  and  I 
marketing  materials  B.A./B.S.  plus  two  years  in  a 
fundraising  or  marketing-related  field;  ability  to 
take  initiative  and  willingness  to  work  longer  hours 
when  needed;  excellent  oral  and  written  communi- 
cation and  high  degree  of  accuracy/attention  to 
detail;  experience  using  MS  Office  applications  and 
Raiser’s  Edge  plus  a commitment  to  the  mission  of 
the  New  York  Nativity  Centers.  Send  resume  by  e- 
mail  to  neely@nynativity.org. 

Programs 

SOURCE  AT  THE  CENTER:  Aug.  20-Sept.  2,  2006. 
A two-week  intensive  program  for  spiritual 
directors  who  have  not  completed  formal  train- 
ing or  trained  spiritual  directors  seeking  to 
renew  themselves  in  the  ministry.  For  informa- 
; tion  contact:  Margaret  Scharf,  O.P.,  Center  for 
Spiritual  Development,  434  S.  Batavia  Street, 
Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744-3175  | 
x4415;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail: 

mscharf@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 
STUDY,  PRAY,  BE  RENEWED  IN  ROME.  The  Lay 
Centre,  Rome,  offers  two  inspiring  spring  cours- 
I es:  “Reading  Scripture  With  the  Early  Church 
Fathers,”  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Wilken,  from  May  14 
to  19,  2006,  and  “Saints  in  Rome,”  by  Dr. 

| Lawrence  Cunningham,  from  May  21  to  26, 
2006.  For  details:  e-mail:  info@laycentre.org,  or 
www.laycentre.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 


Hawkstone  Hall,  a Georgian  mansion  in  the  English  countryside,  serves 
the  universal  Church  as  a centre  of  renewal  for  women  and  men  in 
ministry  worldwide.  With  a proven  record  over  thirty  years,  the  Three- 
Month  Renewal  Course  provides  religious,  priests,  and  lay  people  with  a 
good  balance  of  lectures,  workshops,  liturgy,  personal  space,  and  social 
time  in  an  international  community.  From  June,  you  will  also  benefit 
from  significant  improvements  in  the  house. 

25  September  - 7 December  2006  8 January  - 22  March  2007 

23  April-  19  July  2007  10  September  - 6 December  2007 


Lectures 

Our  Story  as  a Source  of  Spirituality  Fr  Nick  Haman  MSC 
Journey  into  the  Inner  Self  Fr  Selvaratnam  OMI 

The  Beginning  of  the  Gospels  Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 
The  Parables  of  Jesus  Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 

The  Death  & Resurrection  of  Jesus  Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 
Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 
Fr  Con  Casey  CSsR 
Fr  Maurice  O ’Mahony  CSsR 
Fr  Jim  McManus  CSsR 
Mr  Patrick  Strong 
Fr  Rafael  Esteban  M.Afr 
Fr  Mark  Miller  CSsR 
Dr  Clare  Watkins 

During  the  Autumn  course  Break,  there  is  an  optional  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  In  2007,  the  Holy  Land  pilgrimage 
will  be  offered  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  courses. 


The  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  an  Unfinished  Portrait 
Prayer  & Eucharist 
True  Self-esteem 
Managing  Trauma  and  Grief 
Changing  Models  of  Church 
Catholic  Morality 
Issues  facing  the  Church 


Our  2007  programme  will  also  include  a series  of  open  week  courses, 
retreats,  or  simply  come  for  your  own  time  of  quiet  and  reflection. 

For  further  information  about  all  courses  and  retreats,  please  contact  The  Secretary, 
Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG,  England 
Tel  +44  1630  685  242  Fax  +44  1630  685  565 
email  hawkhall@a6l.com  Website:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 
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INTERNATIONAL 

PRIEST 

INTERNSHIP 


The  International 

, __  Four  Weeks  On-campus  Instruction 

Priest  Internship  offers 

, „ 7 7 Support  of  Pastor/Mentor 

human,  intellectual,  pastoral, 

, , , Accent  Reduction/ U.S.  Pronunciation 

and  spiritual  development  in 

, . On-line  Learning 

an  innovative  educational 

. Technology  Training 

environment  to  address  the 

, Ministry  Within  the  U.S.  Context 

special  needs  oj  international 

. Parish  Leadership  Training 

priests  serving  in  parish 

_ , r,  Ecumenism  and  Inter-faith  Dialogue 

ministry  in  the  United  States. 

Collaboration  in  Ministry 
Diocesan/Community  Sponsorship  Required 


Partial  funding  for  the  International  Priest  Internship  generously 
provided  by  The  Lilly  Endowment’s  Sustaining  Pastoral  Excellence  grant. 

The  International  Priest  Internship  at  Oblate  School  of  Theology 

285  Oblate  Drive  • San  Antonio,  Texas  78216  • 210.341.1366  • Fax  210.341.4519 
ipi@ost.edu  • www.ost.edu 


National  Alliance  of  Parishes 
Restructuring  into  Communities 

NAPRC 

2006  National  Conference 
July  27-29 
Marysville,  MI 

(Detroit  Archdiocese) 


Unpacking  Our  Story: 
Small 
Church 
Communities 

Keynote  Speaker 

Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A. 


For  more  information, 

Visit:  www.naprc.faithweh.com 

Call:  937-256-3600 

Email:  naprcofficefa  ameritech.net 

NAPRC 
310  Allen  St. 

Dayton,  OH  45410 

(Registration  Deadline:  July  1) 


Join  us  for  Summer 
Theology  programs  at 
Loyola  Marymount 
University 

Featuring  Rob  Johnston, 
Richard  Rohr  and  many  others 

Courses  and  workshops  offered  in  one- 
day,  four-day  and  weekend  formats  dur- 
ing June-July  on  topics  such  as: 

• Howard  Thurman 

• DeMello  spirituality 

• Jazz  and  theology 

• Bioethics,  theology  and  film 
And  many  more 

All  taught  by  world-class  instructors 
including  James  Finley.  Jerome  Murphy- 
O’Connor  and  Stephen  Breck  Reid. 
Six-week  intensive  graduate 
courses  also  offered.  Contact: 
Graduate  Theological  Studies, Tio.338.7772 
Cosponsored  by  the  (Muter  for  "Religion  & 
Spirituality  an  fthMpefcirtment 
Of  Theological  Studies 

LMUlLA 

Extension 

For  more  information: 
www.lmu.edu/extension/reIigion 
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Editor’s  Note:  As  it  appeared  in  the 
March  20  issue,  the  poem  at  right  was 
missing  two  lines.  We  apologize  for  this 
error  and  print  it  again  in  its  entirety. 

offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent  i 
retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days,  year-round 
in  a prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@- 
sbcglobal.net;  www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour  from 
NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats,  ask 
for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web  site:  j 
bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

Sabbatical 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Design  your  I 
own  sabbatical  time  at  Bethany,  78  beautiful  acres  i 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  Select  from  i 
among  a variety  of  retreats,  guided  reading  cours-  \ 
es,  spiritual  direction,  special  occasional  pro-  i 
grams,  or  simply  take  quiet  time  of  your  own.  Ask  j 
for  a descriptive  brochure  and  application.  (845)  i 
460-3061;  e-mail:  info@bethanyspiritualitycen- 
ter.org;  Web  site:  www.bethanyspiritualitycen- 
ter.org. 

ECO-SPIRITUALITY  SABBATICAL.  Three-month 
Inn-Terra  program  provides  a contemplative  time 
of  reflection  with  earth’s  story  and  our  story.  Aug. 
19-Nov.  15,  2006.  Come  for  the  first  month  or  all 
three  months.  Speakers  include  Diarmuid 
O’Murchu,  M.S.C.,  and  Marya  Grathwohl, 
O.S.F.  Enjoy  the  beauty  of  North  Idaho.  Pray 
with  the  Benedictine  women’s  community.  Entire 
program:  $5,200.  Monastery  of  St.  Gertrude,  465  I 
Keuterville  Road,  Cottonwood,  Idaho  83522;  Ph: 
(208)  962-3224;  e-mail:  retreat@stgertrudes.org; 
www.stgertrudes.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or ■ at  our  Web  site:  http://immv.amenca- 
magazine.org/notices.cfin.  Rates  are  per  word/per  issue. 
1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times:  $1.21;  12-23  timer. 
$1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42  times  or ■ more:  $1.05. 
Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  adMamericam  - 
agazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal  mail 
to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West  56th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy 
over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


We  are  not 
America  Online. 

But  America 
is  online  at 
americamagazine.org 


Sister  Pradentia’s  Pilgrimage 

In  her  prime,  as  Sister  Administrator 
Of  a prosperous  house  of  retreat 
And  retirement,  the  magnetic  recruiter  of  novices 
Into  a powerful  Order  of  worker-bee  nuns, 

She  exercised  queen-bee  authority  over  women 
In  habits  and  workmen  in  overalls,  a Hilda 
Of  Whitby  sprung  to  life  again,  translating 
The  skills  of  Liber  Usualis  to  sheetrock 
And  drywall,  a builder  as  well  as  her  Rule’s 
Stellar  maidservant.  Duly,  all  wills  bend 
To  the  leaden  weight  of  years.  In  halls 
She  once  raised  and  ruled,  Sister  Prudentia 
Moves  haltingly  with  the  aid  of  the  claws 
On  a three-footed  cane,  tapping  her  way 
On  the  corridor’s  hexagonal  honeycomb  tiles 
To  the  Chapel.  A worker-bee  flits  by, 

One  of  her  own  hiving;  a new  queen  bee 
Sits  in  the  central  cell  of  the  office, 

Entrusting  the  late  vocation  of  Sister  Sacristan 
To  Sister  Prudentia,  now  lighting  candles 
For  Noonday  Prayers.  Housekeeping  the  altar’s 
Fair  linen  and  roses,  having  tested  the  honey 
Of  all  the  world’s  flowers,  she  savors  still 
Sweetness  in  faithfully  keeping  the  Hours. 

Nancy  G.  Westerfield 


NANCY  G.  WESTERFIELD.  Nebraska’s  first  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  fellow,  has 
twice  won  the  National  Catholic  Poetry  Prize  of  the  Catholic  Press  Association. 


LMULA 

LMU  Graduate  Theology  http:7Aiellarmine.lmu.edu/theology/graduate  310.338.7772 
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the  Loyola  Institute  for  Ministry  served 
its  students  safely  and  without  interruption. 


Make  a lasting  difference 
to  New  Orleans  and  Loyola. 


Take  courses  with  us 
during  summer  2006! 


Continuous  service  for  38  years 

Loyola  Institute  for  Ministry  • Phone-.  (800)  777-5469 
E-mail:  lim@loyno.edu  • Web:  www.lim.loyno.edu/oncampus 


LOYOLA 

UNIVERSITY 
NEW  ORLEANS 


SAINT 

MICHAEL’S 

COLLEGE 


June  26  - July  7 

Forming  an  Adult  Church 
Michael  Horan 


June  26  - July  14 

The  Pentateuch 
Joan  Cook 

Invitations  to  Grace:  The  Sacraments 
of  the  Church 
Susan  Roll 

Practical  Psychology  for  Ministry 
Joseph  Ciarrocchi 


July  17- August  4 

The  Johannine  Writings 

Wilfrid  Harrington 

Identity,  Spirituality  and  Pastoral  Life 

Finola  Cunnane 

Health  Care  Ethics 

Philip  Keane 


America 


TO  SUBSCRIBE  OR  RENEW 

□ New  subscription 

□ Renewal 

Yearly  rates  are  $48  for  each  subscription.  Add  $22  for  posta; 
handling  and  GST  on  Canadian  orders.  Add  $32  for  foreign  su 
scriptions.  Payment  in  U.S.  funds  only. 

□ Payment  enclosed  □ Bill  me 


FOR 

CHANGE  OF 
ADDRESS 
AND 

RENEWAL: 


Mail  to:  AMERICA,  P.0.  Box  693, 
Mount  Morris,  IL  61054-7578 
or  call  1-800-627  9533 
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Sometimes,  for  reasons 
beyond  our  control,  your 
magazine  arrives  too  late 
for  you  to  read  "The  Word" 
before  church  on  Sunday. 

You  can  now  find  it  online 
at 

www.americamagazine.org, 

where  you  can  read 
it  on  screen  or  print 
it  out  using  our 


"Print  Friendly"  icon. 


The  first  “teach-yourself 

program  to  help  / Now  order's 
communicate  ( on  CD's  or  J 

with  Hispanic  V Cassettes  J 

parishioners  ^ — 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio/book  course,  priests 
and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantua 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  , 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers. No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required  12  CD's  or  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and 
two  books  of  148  and  112  pages,  $225. 
(CT  residents  add  sales  tax).  Full  three- 
week  money-back  guarantee.  To  place  your 
order.  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329  Ask  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  new  52  Whole  World  Lan- 
guage Catalog  offering  courses  in  115  lan- 
guages. Our  34th  year 


s.  Our  34th  year 


aupiO’iFanuny 

Rm  B40 1 , 1 Orchard  Park  Rd  , Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  info@audioforum.com 
visit  our  website:  www  audioforum.com 


The  fireat  Schools  of  Spirituality 

Catholic  Tradition  Speaks  to  Contemporary  Spiritual  Seekers 


THE  RETREAT  CENTER. 


Thursday  June  22,  4:00  P.  M.  to 
Saturday  June  24,  2006  at  4:00  P.  M. 

Learn  about  the  Benedictine  Tradition, 
the  Spirituality  of  St.  Ignatius, 
and  the  Carmelite  Spiritual  Way 

Rev.  Raymond  Studzinski . OSB,  Rev . Howard  Gray,  SJ, 

Dr  Patricia  Cooney-Hathaway  Ph  D . and  Rev  Msgr  John  Zenz  STD 


Deepen.  Challenge. 

at  Catholic  Theological  Union's 

Summer  Institute 

Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  classes  begin  6/5/06. 

New  on-site  parking  garage  available.  Visit  www.ctu.edu. 


Week  One  June  5-9, 2006 

Reading  the  Bible  Differently:  African-American 

Biblical  Perspectives  I James  Okoye,  CSSp 

An  Introduction  to  Midrash 

Rabbi  Larry  Edwards 

Major  Themes  in  Christian  Mystiasm 

Bernard  McGinn 

Religious  Education:  Instructional  Planning  & 
Assessment  Cathy  Campbell  & Elizabeth  Jeep 
Soul  at  Work:  Spiritual  Leadership 
Margaret  BeneM 

Black  Spirituality  I & II  C.  Vanessa  White 
Pastoral  Dynamics  of  Evangelization 
Frank  DeSiano.  CSP 
Christian  Spirituality  Joe  Mannath,  SDB 
Introduction  to  Media  Art  in  Worship  I 
Been  Crowley  PhD. 

Preaching  Baptisms  and  Weddings 
Richard  Fragomeni 

Week  Two  June  12-16, 2006 

Reading  the  Bible  Differently:  African-American 
Biblical  Perspectives  II  James  Okoye,  CSSp 
Friendship  in  the  Christian  Tradition 
Donna  Orsuto 

Cosmology:  Faith  Seeking  Understanding  in  the 
New  Context 

Joe  Mitchell,  CP  & Sr.  Gail  Worcelo,  CP 


The  Weeping  Prophet:  An  In-depth  Exploration  of 
Jeremiah's  Prophetic  Vocation  Tina  Wray 
Catholic  Peace  Ethics:  Tradition,  Development  & 
Actual  Challenges 
Dr.  Heinz-Gerhard  Justenhoven 
Introduction  to  Media  Art  in  Worship  II 
Eileen  Crowley  Ph.D. 

Preaching  Wakes  and  Funerals 

Richard  Fragomeni 

Israel's  Prophets  Ralph  Klein 

The  Passbn  of  Jesus:  The  Gospel  Accounts  and 

Their  Meaning  For  Us  Donald  Senior,  CP 

US  Liberation  Theologies  I Dr.  Diana  Hayes 

Being  Christian,  Being  Catholic  - The  Essentials 

Joe  Mannath,  SDB 

Week  Three  June  19-23, 2006 

Introduction  to  Islam  I & II  Scott  Alexander 

Spirituality  & Culture  I & II  Mary  Joe  Leddy 

Lift  Your  Voice  to  the  Lord:  The  Psalms  of  Israel 

Pauline  VMano 

Latino/a  Spirituality  for  Pastoral  Ministers 
Gilberto  Cavazos-Gonzales  ,OFM 
Violence,  Peace  and  the  Challenges  of 
Peacemaking  Michel  Andraos 
Thomas  Merton  and  the  Theology  of  Art 
Vaughn  Fayle 

US  Liberation  Theologies  II  Dr.  Diana  Hayes 


ENROLL  TODAY. 

Contact:  Dr.  Opal  Easter,  Director  of  Continuing  Education  Program 
Phone:  773.753.5337  email:  oeaster@ctu.edu 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL.  60615-5698 
Visit  www.ctu.edu  for  course  descriptions. 
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Letters 


2006  MARKS  THE 
450TH  AN  N TVERSA  R.Y 
OF  THE  DEATH  OF 

Ignatius  Loyola. 

AND  THE  SOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BIRTHS  OF 

Peter  Faber  and 
Francis  Xavier 


The  following  commemorative  items  featuring  the  three 
Jubilarians  are  ideal  souvenirs  for  your  Jubilee  event 
planning  and  are  also  unique  gifts  for  any  event. 


George  Drance’s  icons  of  the  three 
Jubilarians 


Poster  Portraits 


Water  Bottles  featuring 
the  “Jubilee  06"  logo 

<to  | icn 

Coffee  Mugs  $15  USD 
Mousepads  $2  USD 


(17.75”  x 23.25”) 
$5  USD 


Posters  of  the  painted 


ceiling  of 
St.  Ignatius 
Church  in  Rome. 
(26.75”  x 38.5”) 
$15  USD 


All  items  are  available  for  purchase  by  e-mail  at  usjc@jesuit.org. 
Please  visit  www.jesuitjubilee.org  for  a listing  of  events  celebrating 
the  Jubilee  in  various  provinces  and  apostolates. 

~IHSS 

a vision  • a mission  • a pr^yer^. 

U.S.  Jesuit  Conference 

1616  P St.,  NW  • Suite  300  • Washington,  DC  20036-1420 
Ph:  (201)  462-0400  • www.jesuitjubilee.org 


Jesuit 

Jubilee06 


Watchful  Eye 

In  reading  “Will  the  Seminaries  Measure 
Up?”  by  Ronald  D.  Witherup,  S.S.,  (3/20) 
the  jump-off-the-page  statement  that 
there  is  only  one  question  in  the 
Instrumentum  Laboris  about  homosexuality 
seems  as  if  that  should  cover  the  “sexuali- 
ty” issues  in  the  church.  What  disturbs  me 
is  that  the  question  should  be,  “Is  there 
evidence  of  any  inappropriate  sexual  activ- 
ity in  the  seminary?”  To  me  the  implica- 
tion of  the  first  question  is  that  sexual 
activity  between  a man  and  a woman  is 
O.K.  because  it  is  evidence  that  the  semi- 
narian is  not  homosexual.  Isn’t  celibacy 
the  issue  here?  Why  does  the  church  have 
to  go  “around”  an  issue  before  facing  it? 
We  the  people  of  God  have  to  continue  to 
keep  a watchful  eye  on  the  leaders  of  our 
church,  who  are  not  all  honorable  men. 

Christine  Ring 
Derby,  Conn. 


Ecumenical  Input 

The  critique  of  seminaries  now  in  process 
(“Will  the  Seminaries  Measure  Up?”  by 
Ronald  D.  Witherup,  S.S.,  3/20),  brought 
to  mind  an  idea  I had  early  in  my  61  years 
of  priesthood.  Should  the  future  priest  be 
trained  in  the  milieu  in  which  he  received 
his  call  from  the  Lord?  The  years  have 
convinced  me  that  I was  not  all  wrong, 
maybe  partly. 

We  were  trained  in  a monastic  setting, 
totally  cocooned  from  the  ambience  and 
situations  in  which  we  would  minister. 

The  news  of  the  world  we  were  to  con- 
form to — “thy  will  be  done  on  earth” — 
was  blocked  out.  No  newspapers,  no  radio, 
no  telephones  and  limited  mail.  Distance 
from  women  was  a rigid  requirement. 
Consequently,  we  tended  to  emerge  with- 
out the  muscle  in  our  personalities  to  cope 
with  a world  where  women  do  most  parish 
work  and  come  for  counseling.  Our  ability 
to  preach  on  justice  in  the  public  life  we 
knew  little  of  was  limited.  We  were  well 
educated,  spiritual  and  motivated,  but  we 
were  like  greenhouse  plants,  ill-fitted  for  a 
foreign  environment. 

The  method  of  our  formation  was 
heavy  on  rules  and  punishment.  Before 
entering  die  seminary,  we  directed  our 
own  spiritual  development  with  die  aid  of 
worship,  prayer,  study  and  advice.  We 
were  basically  self-propelled.  In  the  semi- 
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nary,  we  gave  ourselves  over  to  a structure 
to  form  us.  We  assumed  a passive  role. 
Passivity  was  the  safest  path  to  ordination. 
This  surrender  tends  to  produce  an  infan- 
tilism that  can  lead  to  substance  abuse  and 
sexual  difficulty. 

I am  not  suggesting  a dismantling  of 
the  present  system,  but  an  adjustment;  nor 
am  I saying  that  the  old  system  did  not  get 
good  results.  The  fleet  admiral  of  the 
Pacific  used  to  say  that  the  Catholics  had 
the  best  chaplains  in  the  Navy.  He  added, 
however,  that  we  also  had  the  worst.  Most 
problems  that  have  come  to  light  dated 
back  to  those  trained  in  the  way  described. 

I am  aware  that  substantial  changes, 
some  beyond  any  we  would  have  imag- 
ined, have  been  instituted.  My  question  is, 
“Are  they  enough?”  In  the  Navy,  I super- 
vised and  was  supervised  by  Protestant 
chaplains,  most  of  whom  I respected  high- 
ly. It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  we  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  their  training.  After 
all,  the  advancement  of  ecumenism 
depends  greatly  on  our  humbly  learning 
from  one  another.  I would  hope  the 
inspectors  would  include  visits  to  their 
seminaries. 

(Rev.)  Connell  J.  Maguire 
Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 


Christian  Love 

It  is  both  surprising  and  sobering  to  note 
that  no  one,  in  the  analyses  of  Deus  Caritas 
Est  (3/13),  even  among  those  who  are  ecu- 
menically engaged,  draws  attention  to  the 
absence  of  any  reference  in  the  text  to 
“dialogue  of  charity.”  How  essential  are 
efforts  to  restore  Christian  unity  to  our 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  live  as 
church? 

The  expression  “dialogue  of  charity” 
first  appeared  in  a statement  of  commit- 
ment of  the  third  Pan-Orthodox  Assembly 
in  1964  and  was  repeated  by  Patriarch 
Athenagoras  during  his  visit  to  Pope  Paul 
VI  in  Rome  in  October  1967:  “We  are 
called  upon  to  continue  and  intensify  the 
dialogue  of  charity.”  That  gesture,  the  visit 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to 
Rome,  more  than  900  years  after  the 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  was  a clear  example  of  the  dia- 
logue of  charity,  which  precedes  and  cre- 
ates the  appropriate  environment  for  theo- 
logical dialogue  leading  toward  greater 
unity.  The  letters,  messages,  telegrams  and 
joint  declarations  between  Constantinople 


PRINCIPAL  FOR  CARITAS  ACADEMY, 
JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 


A dynamic,  energetic,  dedicated  and  flexible  instructional  leader  is  being 
sought  to  shepherd  Caritas  Academy,  a Catholic  high  school  for  women 
grades  9 - 12  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  which  will  open  for  the  first  time 
in  the  fall  of  2006.  Sponsored  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Elizabeth, 
Caritas  Academy  will  serve  a culturally  and  economically  diverse  population. 

A traditional  college  prep  curriculum  forms  the  core  of  the  developing  vision 
to  address  creatively  the  needs  of  an  urban  population  in  a new  and  challeng- 
ing educational  experience. 


Requirements: 

• Three  to  five  years  experience  in  teaching/educational  administration 

• MA  in  Administration  and  Supervision  with  certification  or  equivalent 

• Commitment  to  Catholic  Education 

• Understanding  of  urban  schools 

• Experience  working  with  a Board  of  Trustees 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 


Please  send  or  fax  a letter  of  application,  a resume,  a statement  of  Educational 
Philosophy,  and  references  to:  Search  Committee 

c/o  Sister  Barbara  Conroy 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
P.  0.  Box  476 

Convent  Station,  NJ  07961 
Fax:  973-290-5337 


Deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  is  April  10,  2006 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Renew.  Deepen. 

The  Hesburgh  Sabbatical. 


Come  to  CTU,  where  participants  form  an 
international  community  of  learners  that 
create  a microcosm  of  the  global  church  in 
a classroom.  Enjoy  a community  oriented 
living  environment  with  a curriculum-based 
program  of  short  modules  on  various 
theological,  spiritual  and  psychological 
topics  and  reap  the  benefits  of  numerous 
resources  in  spiritual  direction,  growth 
counseling  and  physical  wellness 
programs.  Take  part  in  Chicago’s  rich 
cultural  community.  Visitwww.ctu.edu. 

The  Hesburgh  Center 
Contact:  Fr.  Terry  Johnson,  Director 
Phone:  773.753.5359 

Email:  hesburgh@ctu.edu 

© Catholic  Theological  Union 

A Graduate  School  Of  Theology  and  Ministry 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue  ♦ Chicago,  IL.  60615  ♦ 773.324.8000 
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Ancjelic  Mistakes 


The  Art  of  THOMAS  MERTON 


Roger  Lipsey 


Angelic  Mistakes 

The  Art  of  THOMAS  MERTON 
Roger  Lipsey 

The  first  in-depth  consideration  of  Merton's  fascinating  visual 
artwork  of  the  1960s,  Angelic  Mistakes  includes  34  of  his  brush 
paintings  and  prints,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  an 
excerpt  from  his  writing  of  the  period. 

“This  astonishing  book  looks  at  an  aspect  of  Merton’s  life  that 
has  been  almost  ignored — his  art — and  shows,  with  copious 
quotations  and  profound  insight,  that  it  was  a visual  expres- 
sion of  his  prayer.  It  is  a book  to  be  read  slowly,  quietly,  and 
repeatedly:  a wonderful  book.”— Sister  Wendy  Beckett,  PBS 
host,  author  of  Sister  Wendy’s  American  Masterpieces  and  The  Story 
of  Painting 

“The  images,  many  of  them  reminiscent  of  Asian  brushwork, 
are  intriguing,  and  both  Lipsey  and  Merton  are  superb  writers 
and  guides.” — Library  Journal 


Visit  www.newseeds-books.com  to  receive  a 20%  discount 
on  these  and  many  other  great  books. 


and  Rome  from  1958  to  1970  were  col- 
lected and  officially  published  as  the 
Tomos  Agapis,  the  book  of  love. 

By  analogy,  the  “dialogue  of  charity” 
applies  to  all  relationships  among 
Christians  aimed  at  restoring  and  serving 
the  unity  for  which  Jesus  prayed  on  the 
night  before  he  died  so  that  the  world 
may  believe.  In  the  text,  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  refers  several  times  to  John’s 
Gospel  and  even  to  the  last  supper  dis- 
courses from  which  this  prayer  is  taken 
but  does  not  land  on  the  absolute  impor- 
tance of  such  love  for  Christian  unity. 

He  draws  from  Acts  depictions  of  a uni- 
fied Christian  community  to  exemplify 
how  charity  is  essential  to  being  church. 
But  where  are  any  references  to  ecu- 
menical actions,  which  Pope  John  Paul 
II  warned  are  “not  some  sort  of  appendix 
which  is  added  to  the  church’s  traditional 
activity”? 

For  that  matter,  where  in  the 
encyclical  is  a reference  to  interreligious 
friendships,  including  relationships  with 
Muslims,  which  Benedict  XVI  himself 
said  in  Cologne  “cannot  be  reduced  to 
an  optional  extra”?  Have  we  forgotten 
how  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
emphasized  that  ecumenical  and  interre- 
ligious relations  are  essential  to  Christian 
love? 

John  Borelli 
Washington,  D.C. 

Fundamental  Wrongs 

I thought  your  Of  Many  Things  column 
of  April  3 hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 
In  particular,  your  evaluation  of  what 
Catholics  might  do  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion advised  the  correct  strategy. 

Let  me  give  you  a recent  example  of 
the  “left  doesn’t  get  it”  mentality.  Last 
week  my  wife  and  I were  having  break- 
fast with  a prominent  political  figure  and 
his  wife,  with  whom  we  have  developed 
a friendship  over  the  years.  The  politi- 
cian asked  me  why  I had  left  the 
Democratic  Party.  I told  him  it  was  prin- 
cipally over  abortion,  homosexuality  and 
the  pomographic/sleaze  element  (mean- 
ing the  media/entertainment  approach). 
He  asked  me  about  my  views  on  abor- 
tion. I told  him  I had  tried,  over  the 
years  as  a lawyer,  to  reach  some  “moder- 
ate” positions  on  the  issue,  but  I wasn’t 
sure  there  were  any.  At  this  point,  the 
man’s  wife  jumped  in  like  a veteran 
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N.O.W.  attack  dog  and  characterized  all 
women  as  victims  and  asserted  that  they 
should  have  the  absolute  final  say  in  this 
matter  (and  that  was  that).  I told  her  that 
one  of  the  things  that  offended  me  about 
that  position  was  the  fact  that  as  a mar- 
ried man  I wouldn’t  have  anything  to  say 
about  my  wife  deciding  on  an  abortion, 
even  though  the  child  had  been  con- 
ceived in  a lawful  and  consensual  way. 
Thus,  there  could  be  two  other  victims, 
the  child  and  an  innocent  husband.  No 
rejoinder.  I was  left  with  the  impression 
that  I had  been  consigned  to  the  mental- 
ly deficient  right,  without  hope  of  salva- 
tion. The  politician  reminded  me  that 
elections  are  decided  by  the  “fringe”  (I 
assume  he  meant  the  lunatic  type — on 
both  sides).  That  ended  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  right  doesn’t 
have  it  all  wrong  and  the  left  doesn’t 
seem  to  want  to  get  it.  They  merely 
want  to  co-opt  fools  like  me  into  think- 
ing I can  ignore  fundamental  wrongs  by 
concentrating  on  other  things  I might 
agree  with.  So  politics  marches  on! 

Ward  Shanahan 
Helena,  Mont. 


Measure  of  Charity 

I agree  entirely  with  Thomas  Massaro, 
S.J.,  when  he  raises  concerns  about  an 
overemphasis  on  charity  in  Pope 
Benedict’s  first  encyclical,  Dew  Caritas 
Est  (“Don’t  Forget  Justice,”  3/13).  He 
might  have  strengthened  his  argument 
with  one  well-known  and  one  lesser- 
known  ecclesial  statement  on  the  subject. 

In  1971  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops 
made  the  now-famous  affirmation  that 
“action  on  behalf  of  justice  and  participa- 
tion in  the  transformation  of  the  world 
fully  appear  to  us  as  constitutive  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  church’s  mission  for  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race  and  its 
liberation  from  every  oppressive  situa- 
tion” (Justice  in  the  World,  No.  6). 

Pope  Paul  VI,  in  less-quoted 
remarks  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Second  General  Conference  of  Latin 
American  Bishops  in  Bogota  (Aug.  23, 
1968),  asked  the  pointed  question,  “Is 
charity  enough?”  and  answered  by  say- 
ing: “We  have  to  reply  yes  and  no.  Yes, 
charity  is  necessary  and  sufficient  as  the 
propelling  principle  of  the  great  innovat- 
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ing  phenomenon  of  this  imperfect  world 
in  which  we  live.  No,  charity  is  not 
enough... if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  other 
virtues  such  as  justice,  which  is  the  mini- 
mal measure  of  charity.” 

Joseph  Nangle,  O.F.M. 

Washington,  D.C. 


Power  Falls  Short 

I wish  to  comment  on  the  Ethics 
Notebook  column  “The  Muslim  Mystery: 
Get  Tough  or  Get  Talking,”  by  John  F. 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.  (3/20). 

I agree  that  rational  peace  among 
nations  and  peoples  must  begin  with  open 
and  honest  dialogue.  The  United  States 
has  already  atrociously  demonstrated,  by 
the  occupations  of  Afghanistan  and  Iraq, 
that  “getting  tough”  on  terrorism  and 
ousting  political  regimes  hostile  toward 
Western  culture  only  unites  Arabs  and 
Muslims  toward  retaliation.  Rationalizing 
liberation  through  the  use  of  brute  mili- 
tary strength  will  not  eradicate  underlying 
religious  and  national  issues  this  area  of 
the  world  has  faced  for  thousands  of 
years.  In  fact,  this  type  of  psychotic 
behavior  will  only  breed  more  hatred 
from  one  oppressive  regime  to  the  next. 

Tolerance  and  understanding  are  two 
important  qualities  where  dominant 
power  falls  short.  Palestinians  have  a right 
to  grieve  about  the  displacement  and  mis- 
treatment of  their  people  by  Israel  and  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  if  roadside 
bombs  are  the  only  vehicle  of  communi- 
cation, how  can  a resolution  toward  peace 
ever  become  fruitful? 

In  order  for  civility  to  prevail,  both 
sides  need  not  forget  past  clashes,  but 
express  their  differences  humanely. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  races 
and  nations  to  stop  placing  “verbal  ban- 
dages” on  the  wounds  of  indifference  and 
start  backing  up  positive  discourse  with 
comparable  actions  toward  peace  to  pro- 
tect future  generations  from  ultimate 
social  destruction. 

Laura  Kline 
Harleysville,  Pa. 
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The  Word 


The  Easter  Difference 

Second  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  April  23,  2006 

Readings:  Acts  4:32-35;  Ps  118:2-4,  13-15,  22-24;  1 John  5:1-6;  John  20:19-31 
‘With  great  power  the  apostles  bore  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
Jesus ” (Acts  4:33) 


The  seven  weeks  between 
Easter  Sunday  and  Pentecost 
constitute  the  Easter  season. 
While  less  well  known  than 
Advent  or  Lent,  the  Easter  season  is 
important  because  we  live  in  the  light  of 
Jesus’  resurrection  at  Easter  and  are  chal- 
lenged repeatedly  to  reflect  on  the  differ- 
ence that  the  Easter  event  makes  in  our 
lives. 

In  place  of  the  Old  Testament  read- 
ings, the  Lectionary  during  the  Easter  sea- 
son features  a series  of  texts  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Today’s  passage  from 
Chapter  4 paints  a beautiful  and  idealized 
picture  of  Christian  community  life  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  after  Easter.  It  says 
that  these  early  Christians  were  of  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  that  they  held  all  their 
possessions  in  common  and  that  no  one 
among  them  was  in  need. 

This  model  of  Christian  community 
has  been  the  object  of  imitation  for  cen- 
turies on  the  part  of  religious  orders  and 
new  religious  movements.  It  has  also  been 
the  object  of  scholarly  debates  as  to 
whether  it  constitutes  an  example  of  prim- 
itive communism  or  is  simply  a case  of 
“love  patriarchalism.”  Often  overlooked  is 
the  statement  in  the  center  of  the  passage: 
“With  great  power  the  aposdes  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus.” 
It  was  in  response  to  the  resurrection  that 
these  early  Christians  were  of  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  shared  their  goods  and  saw 
to  it  that  none  of  them  was  in  need.  What 
made  the  difference  in  their  community 
“ life  was  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

| During  the  Easter  season  this  year  the 
< second  readings  are  taken  from  the  First 
m Letter  of  John.  While  these  passages  on 
? the  surface  may  sound  abstract  and  placid, 
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New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


they  reflect  a severe  crisis  in  the  Johannine 
Christian  community.  Some  members 
were  apparently  so  emphasizing  Jesus’ 
identity  as  the  revealer  (“the  man  from 
heaven”)  that  they  were  playing  down  his 
coming  in  the  flesh  and  the  significance  of 
his  saving  death.  This  theological  contro- 
versy was  splitting  the  Johannine  commu- 
nity around  A.D.  100,  and  1 John  repre- 
sents a response  to  that  crisis. 

The  Johannine  controversy  over  the 
identity  of  Jesus  also  involved  the  identity 
of  Christians.  Today’s  text  from  1 John  5 
makes  some  important  statements  about 
the  difference  that  Jesus’  death  and  resur- 
rection can  make  in  perceiving  who  we 
have  become  and  who  we  are  through  our 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  incarnation 
and  the  atoning  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  are  children  of  God  and  therefore 
are  able  to  share  in  this  relationship  of 
intimacy  with  God  as  their  Father.  They 
can  do  so  not  as  mere  creatures  or  servants 
of  God  but  rather  as  children  of  God 
through  Christ  our  brother.  As  children  of 
God,  believers  can  love  God  and  thus  keep 
his, commandments  by  loving  one  anoth- 
er. In  this  way  they  can  share  in  Christ’s 
overcoming  or  conquering  of  the  world  in 
his  death  and  resurrection.  In  the 
Johannine  lexicon  “the  world”  often  refers 
to  the  forces  or  powers  in  opposition  to 
God.  Through  Jesus’  death  and  resurrec- 
tion God  has  conquered  the  world,  and  as 
believers  we  can  now  share  in  that  con- 
quest. This  means  that  we  are  not  under 
the  power  of  sin  and  death  and  not  com- 
pelled to  sin.  In  short,  we  are  free  to 
believe  and  to  love,  and  so  to  act  accord- 
ingly. In  the  light  of  Easter  we  have 
become  children  of  God,  people  of  love 
and  free  to  keep  God’s  commandments. 

Most  of  the  Sunday  Gospel  readings 
for  this  Easter  season  are  from  John’s 
Gospel,  a work  composed  very  much  in 


the  light  of  the  Easter  event.  Today’s 
selection  describes  the  appearance  of  the 
risen  Jesus  to  his  disciples  first  on  Easter 
afternoon  and  then  on  the  Sunday  after 
Easter.  In  his  farewell  discourse  in  John 
13-17,  Jesus  on  the  eve  of  his  death  had 
promised  to  give  his  followers  the  gifts  of 
peace,  joy  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  Easter 
afternoon  the  risen  Jesus  greets  the  same 
group  (minus  Judas)  with  a word  of  peace, 
causes  them  to  rejoice  and  gives  them  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Moreover,  he  sends  them  out 
to  share  these  gifts  with  others.  Then  on 
the  Sunday  after  Easter  he  elicits  from  the 
doubting  Thomas  the  highest  confession 
of  faith  made  by  anyone  in  John’s  Gospel, 
“My  Lord  and  my  God,”  thus  coming  full 
circle  back  to  the  affirmation  in  the  very 
first  verse  of  John’s  Gospel:  “the  Word 
was  God.” 

The  Scripture  readings  for  the 
Second  Sunday  of  Easter  illustrate  the 
difference  that  Easter  can  and  should 
make  in  Christian  community  life,  in 
Christian  self-understanding  and  in 
Christian  faith  and  mission.  The  chal- 
lenge of  the  Easter  season  is  to  grow  in 
resurrection  faith  and  to  recognize  more 
clearly  what  our  Easter  faith  entails  for 
our  identity  as  Christians  and  our  place 
in  and  our  mission  to  the  world. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  might  the  power  of  Jesus’  res- 
urrection more  effectively  shape  life 
within  your  family,  religious  community 
or  parish? 

• How  would  you  describe  to  some- 
one else  the  effects  of  Easter  on  your 
own  identity  as  a Christian? 

• In  what  ways  does  the  church’s  mis- 
sion flow  from  Jesus’  resurrection? 

What  should  be  the  emphases  of  that 
mission? 
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John  Padberg  looks  at  the  life 
of  Blessed  Peter  Faber 

James  Stormes  on 
Colombia’s  Dreams  of  Peace 


HILDREN’S  BOOKS:  why  would  a 
senior  citizen  like  me  be  reading 
them?  And  yet  I recently  read  sev- 
eral at  quite  a clip.  This  is  because 
a Xaverian  brother  named  Leonard,  who 
teaches  reading  at  a Jesuit  middle  school  near 
my  parish,  lent  me  half  a dozen.  Leonard 
often  tells  me  about  them  during  breakfast 
following  the  early  weekday  Mass  I celebrate 
for  the  brothers’  community  where  he  lives. 

Not  that  such  reading  material  is  foreign 
to  me.  Years  ago,  I too  taught  reading  at  the 
same  middle  school  where  Brother  Leonard 
is  now  on  staff,  and  I even  guided  sixth 
graders  through  E.  B.  White’s  classic, 
Charlotte's  Web , a parable  on  the  theme  of 
the  last  shall  be  first.  The  smallest  of  a Utter 
of  pigs  is  transformed  by  the  devotion  of  a 
little  farm  girl  and  by  the  supportive  friend- 
ship of  a wise  spider  named  Charlotte  into  a 
champion  hog.  The  twin  themes  of  friend- 
ship and  finding  value  in  what  is  seemingly 
valueless — dark  examples  can  be  seen  in  the 
many  people  marginalized  by  today’s  domi- 
nant culture — is 
complemented  by 
the  parallel  theme 
of  self-giving,  in 
this  case  through 
the  generosity  of  the  spider.  The  themes 
coalesce  as  a story  with  a message  appUcable 
to  young  and  old  alike.  A friend  in  her  80’s 
recently  told  me,  in  fact,  of  her  delight  upon 
receiving  Charlotte's  Web  as  a recent 
Christmas  present. 

The  best  of  the  various  books  Brother 
Leonard  lent  me  holds  its  own  against 
Charlotte's  Web — namely,  Kate  DiCamillo’s 
Because  of  Winn  Dixie.  It  too  deals  with  a 
girl;  but  now,  instead  of  a pig  and  a spider, 
her  companion  is  an  abandoned  dog.  The 
dog,  named  after  the  southern  grocery  store 
chain  where  the  girl  found  it,  has  the  gift  of 
winning  hearts  through  its  smile.  And  as  the 
dog  and  the  girl  move  among  various  isolat- 
ed and  unhappy  people  in  the  small  Florida 
town  where  they  live — including  her  lonely 
father,  whose  wife  ran  away  years  before — 
they  become  key  players  in  a story  that 
focuses  on  the  life-restoring  aspects  of  com- 
munity, along  with  the  need  to  respect  and 
accept  the  differences  that  exist  among 
diverse  human  beings. 

The  book’s  final  scene  is  a party  held  at 
the  home  of  a reclusive  woman,  whom  some 
in  the  town  had  mistakenly  regarded  as  a 
witch.  At  the  celebration,  each  begins  to  rec- 
ognize the  unique  gifts  of  the  others  and 
their  shared  need  for  one  another.  A moral 
lesson?  Yes,  but  a well-told  story  with  an 


important  but  unobtrusive  moral,  tike  this 
one  or  the  moral  of  Charlotte's  Web,  is  wel- 
come not  only  to  a septuagenarian  like  me 
but,  I hope,  also  to  the  students  in  Brother 
Leonard’s  class. 

In  my  own  young-reader  days,  few  works 
of  this  caliber  were  available.  The  Hardy 
Boys  failed  to  interest  me,  nor  did  The 
Wizard  of  Oz,  which  my  grandmother  used 
to  read  at  my  bedside  when  I was  sick.  As  a 
Christmas  present,  a great  aunt  once  gave 
me  a book  called  Indians  of  the  Pueblo.  The 
first  few  chapters  were  as  much  as  I could 
struggle  through.  There  was  no  real  story. 
Most  of  my  early  reading  time  therefore 
moved  in  the  direction  of  comic  books.  That 
substandard  level  of  reading  lasted  until  I 
was  14,  when  the  new  school  I began  to 
attend  gave  us  a summer  reading  fist  that 
included  Oliver  Twist.  With  that  novel  of 
Dickens  began  my  ongoing  love  for 
Victorian  novels,  which  continues  to  the 
present. 

Young  people  today  may  be  unaware  of 
how  fortunate 
they  are  in  having 
books  like 
Charlotte's  Web 
and  Because  of 
Winn  Dixie — books  that  not  only  hold  the 
reader’s  interest  but  also  impart  a lesson  in 
human  values.  This  lesson  may  include 
focusing  on  the  hard  reality  that  sorrow  is  an 
inevitable  part  of  any  life,  whether  privileged 
or  marginalized.  In  Because  of  Winn  Dixie, 
this  point  is  made  through  the  taste  of  a 
locally  made  candy  offered  to  visitors  by  the 
local  librarian,  whose  ancestor  invented  it. 
The  lozenge  has  a flavor  of  both  sweetness 
and  sadness.  The  characters,  on  tasting 
them,  recognize  not  only  the  lozenges’ 
sweetness — that  is  part  of  life  too — but  their 
own  particular  source  of  sorrow  as  well, 
stemming  from  painful  events  earlier  in  their 
lives. 

One  morning  this  past  winter,  Brother 
Leonard  told  me  that  the  author  of  Because 
of  Winn  Dixie  was  in  town,  and  would 
appear  at  a book  signing  event  at  a local 
bookstore.  He  attended  it  with  several  stu- 
dents, and  the  next  day  showed  me  a snap- 
shot he  had  taken  of  them  standing  with  the 
diminutive  Ms.  DiCamillo.  It  was  a proud 
moment  for  them,  and  she  herself — a 
youngish-looking  woman  in  her  early  40’s — 
appeared  pleased.  Best  of  all,  Brother 
Leonard  gave  me  an  autographed  copy  of 
her  book.  It  is  a book  I hope  to  hold  on  to 
and  reread. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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Current  Comment 


Sudanese  Smoke  Screen 

Victims  in  Darfur  of  rape,  murder  and  the  burning  of  vil- 
lages by  government-sanctioned  janjaweed  militia  have  yet 
to  see  perpetrators  brought  to  justice.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
this  will  happen,  given  the  Sudanese  government’s  reluc- 
tance to  hold  them  accountable.  A day  after  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court  in  the  Hague  said,  in  June  2005, 
that  it  would  open  an  investigation  into  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  Darfur,  the  Sudanese  government  announced  the 
creation  of  its  own  special  criminal  court  to  investigate  the 
crimes.  Sudan’s  chief  justice  claimed  that  this  new  court 
would  serve  as  a valid  substitute  to  the  I.C.C.,  a claim  not 
borne  out  in  the  events  of  the  past  year. 

Only  a handful  of  petty  crimes  have  so  far  been 
brought  before  the  special  court.  In  a recent  report, 
Human  Rights  Watch  asserts  that  the  Sudan’s  new  court 
has  demonstrated  no  real  commitment  to  seeking  justice 
for  the  thousands  of  atrocities  committed  in  Darfur.  The 
court,  in  fact,  is  seen  by  rights  advocates  as  little  more  than 
a ploy  to  circumvent  the  I.C.C.  Broad  immunity  provi- 
sions, for  example,  raise  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  In  rape  cases,  the  burden  of 
proof  makes  it  especially  difficult  for  women  to  bring  their 
accusations  to  the  attention  of  the  police.  Without  genuine 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  prosecute 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  in  Darfur,  the  special  court 
is  likely  to  remain  simply  a smoke  screen  to  hide  the  gov- 
ernment’s failure  to  seek  real  accountability.  The  world 
community  must  not  allow  itself  to  be  fooled  by  this  mis- 
carriage of  justice. 

A1  Gore’s  New  Mission 

“I’m  A1  Gore,”  says  the  distinguished-looking  man  on 
screen,  “and  I used  to  be  the  next  president  of  the  United 
States.”  That  polished  sally  begins  one  of  the  summer’s 
surprise  hits — the  documentary  film  “An  Inconvenient 
Truth,”  which  is  in  essence  a filmed  version  of  Mr.  Gore’s 
popular  lecture  on  global  warming. 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’s  observation  that  there  are  “no  sec- 
ond acts  in  American  lives”  has  been  handily  disproven  by 
such  public  servants  as  Jimmy  Carter,  who  many  would 
agree  has  been  more  effective  as  a former  president  than 
he  was  as  an  actual  president,  and  now  Mr.  Gore.  Freed 
from  the  requirement  to  be  all  things  to  all  voters,  Mr. 
Gore  has  found  a new  and  urgent  mission:  to  act  as  a well- 
informed  Cassandra  warning  against  the  very  real  perils  of 
global  warming. 


The  movie  is  sobering  stuff.  There  is  little  chance  that 
one  can  emerge  from  the  theater  doubting  the  reality  of 
the  environmental  threat.  It  is  laid  out  in  detail:  rising 
temperatures  over  the  last  few  decades  (or,  for  the  doubt- 
ful, centuries),  increasing  sea  levels  (illustrated  by  photos 
of  drastically  shrinking  glaciers)  and  migrating  and  dimin- 
ishing wildlife.  Happily,  Mr.  Gore  suggests  achievable 
ways  to  prevent  and  even  reverse  the  threat,  including  fol- 
lowing the  goals  laid  out  by  the  Kyoto  agreement.  Some 
have  charged  that  this  movie  is  a thinly  disguised  prepara- 
tion for  Mr.  Gore’s  candidacy  in  the  2008  presidential 
election,  which  seems  doubtful.  Even  if  this  is  true,  with 
this  new  venture  the  former  next  president  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a genuinely  dedicated  public  servant. 

The  ‘Little  Ease’ 

The  description  of  a method  of  torture  that  U.S.  soldiers 
inflicted  on  Iraqi  prisoners  may  have  sounded  familiar  to 
Catholics.  “Other  detainees  were  locked  for  as  many  as 
seven  days  in  cells  so  small  that  they  could  neither  stand 
nor  lie  down....”  wrote  Eric  Schmitt  in  The  New  York 
Times  about  a practice  of  the  U.S.  Special  Operations 
troops  in  Iraq. 

In  the  16th  century,  some  of  the  Jesuits  martyred  in 
England  were  subjected  to  the  same  deprivation.  It  even 
had  a name,  “little  ease.”  St.  Edmund  Campion  and  two 
other  priests  were  captured  by  the  English  government 
and  charged  with  treason.  Before  being  tortured  and 
hanged  in  1581,  they  were  dragged  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  Campion  was  placed  in  “a  cell  in  which  a 
grown  man  could  neither  stand  upright  nor  lie  flat.” 

The  “little  ease”  symbolizes  the  captor’s  unwillingness 
to  see  the  enemy  as  human.  It  therefore  offends  Christian 
morality.  As  the  National  Religious  Campaign  Against 
Torture  declared  last  month,  “Torture  violates  the  basic 
dignity  of  the  human  person  that  all  religions. ..hold  dear.” 

National  security  has  become  a foil  to  deflect  criticism 
of  the  U.  S.  government’s  degrading  treatment  of  so-called 
“enemy  combatants”  and  alleged  terrorists.  As  Justice 
Stephen  Breyer  has  said,  the  war  on  terror  does  not  give 
the  president  “a  carte  blanche  for  the  abrogation  of  indi- 
vidual rights.”  As  Congress  sets  new  rules  for  detention,  it 
should  explicitly  ban  the  use  of  torture  and  abusive  treat- 
ment as  inconsistent  with  human  dignity.  It  should  like- 
wise place  limits  on  detention  without  trial,  a gross  viola- 
tion of  individual  liberty  fundamentally  at  variance  with 
the  founding  values  of  this  nation  that  previous  genera- 
tions of  Americans  taught  the  civilized  world. 
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Editorial 


Housing  Discrimination 


Racism  in  the  united  states  can  take  many 
forms.  Some  are  as  obvious  as  slurs  shouted 
from  cars  or  hate  crimes;  others  are  less 
apparent.  One  of  racism’s  covert  guises  is 
housing  discrimination.  In  April  the  National 
Fair  Housing  Alliance  released  its  fair  housing  trends 
report,  Unequal  Opportunity — Perpetuating  Housing 
Segregation  in  America.  Based  on  a multiyear  study  in  12 
metropolitan  areas,  it  found  that  illegal  practices  by  a 
number  of  real  estate  agents  were  perpetuating  residential 
segregation,  which  persists  throughout  the  nation  today. 

Among  the  most  frequendy  cited  illegal  practices  is 
steering  by  real  estate  agents  based  on  race  or  national  ori- 
gin. One  example  cited  in  the  report  concerns  Kimberly 
Hobson-Hollowell  and  her  family,  who  are  African 
American.  In  their  search  for  a home  in  the  Detroit  area, 
they  were  steered  away  from  a white  neighborhood  in 
which  they  had  expressed  interest,  and  were  sold  a home 
in  an  area  with  a much  higher  African  American  popula- 
tion. After  the  N.F.H.A.  filed  a complaint  against  the  com- 
pany, Century  2 1 Town  and  Country,  the  family  filed  its 
own  complaint  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Steering  techniques,  however,  may 
not  be  obvious  to  prospective  purchasers  or  renters. 

They  tend,  however,  to  be  consistent.  In  general, 
whites  in  the  study  were  shown  homes  in  largely  white 
neighborhoods,  while  African  Americans  were  shown 
houses  in  primarily  African  American  neighborhoods,  and 
Latinos  in  mosdy  Latino  neighborhoods.  In  the  investiga- 
tion, teams  of  testers  were  used,  one  white  and  one  African 
American  or  Latino.  Teams  would  contact  the  same  real 
estate  firm,  having  previously  been  assigned  similar  infor- 
mation regarding  housing  needs,  employment  history  and 
financial  information.  The  African  Americans  and  Latinos 
presented  themselves  to  agents  as  more  qualified  than  the 
white  testers  because  they  had  a higher  income  or  more 
money  for  a down  payment. 

Three  patterns  of  discrimination  emerged  from  the 
investigation.  Almost  a quarter  of  the  time,  African 
American  and  Latino  testers  were  refused  appointments  or 
were  offered  only  limited  service  by  the  agents.  In  some 
cases,  messages  left  for  agents  were  never  returned.  In 
other  instances,  appointments  were  made  but  the  agent 
did  not  appear.  White  testers  were  shown  numerous 
homes,  whereas  Latino  or  African  American  testers  were 


shown  few  or  none.  In  Marietta,  Ga.,  a white  tester  asked 
to  see  a home  in  the  predominantly  African  American 
community  of  Stone  Mountain,  but  was  told  by  the  agent 
that  she  would  not  want  to  live  there.  Instead,  she  was 
shown  homes  in  largely  white  communities.  Similarly, 
agents  showed  Latino  and  African  American  testers  only  a 
few  homes,  and  then  suggested  they  do  their  own  search- 
ing. Additionally,  the  African  American  and  Latino  testers 
in  many  cases  were  required  to  produce  financial  informa- 
tion beforehand,  while  the  white  testers  were  not. 

Real  estate  agents  also  used  remarks  about  schools  to 
indicate  what  the  report  calls  a proxy,  or  code,  for  the 
racial  or  ethnic  composition  of  a neighborhood.  Thus, 
some  agents  told  white  testers  to  avoid  certain  areas 
because  of  the  schools  alone.  Some  of  the  most  blatant 
school-based  steering  occurred  in  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  which 
has  a large  Latino  population.  Whites  were  told  that 
schools  there  were  “bad,”  but  Latino  home  seekers  were 
told  the  schools  were  “good.”  Commenting  on  this  aspect 
of  discrimination,  the  report  notes  that  segregated  schools 
reinforce  the  segregated  nature  of  many  neighborhoods. 

By  contrast,  studies  suggest  that  students  of  various  races 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  who  are  exposed  to  diversity  show 
greater  social  and  intellectual  development. 

ADVOCATES  ARE  HAMPERED  IN  THEIR  EFFORTS  tO  Combat  hous- 
ing discrimination  by  the  federal  government’s  failure  to 
allocate  sufficient  resources  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Fair  Housing  Act.  Because  of  inadequate  funding  over  the 
past  five  years,  10  fair  housing  organizations  around  the 
country  were  forced  to  close  their  doors.  Currently,  the 
government  grants  less  than  $20  million  a year  to  HUD’s 
Fair  Housing  Initiatives  Program,  a sum  that  the  report 
says  shows  lack  of  commitment  to  the  program. 

Moreover,  the  Bush  administration  has  proposed  even 
less  funding  for  fiscal  year  2007.  With  increasing  evidence 
of  discrimination  revealed  in  the  report,  the  act’s  effective- 
ness is  limited.  The  shortfall  of  funding  also  reveals  not 
only  the  administration’s  lack  of  commitment,  but  also  its 
broader  budget  priorities — underscored  in  a recent  tax 
break  bill  that  will  benefit  primarily  those  in  the  highest 
income  brackets.  The  administration  needs  to  do  more  to 
support  a program  that,  if  properly  funded,  could  help 
eliminate  at  least  one  expression  of  racism  in  a key  aspect 
of  American  life. 
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Signs  of  the  primes 


McCarrick  Warns  Against  Partisanship  in  Church 


Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick 
sharply  warned  the  U.S.  bishops  on  June 
15  that  “the  intense  polarization  and  bit- 
ter battles  of  partisan  politics  may  be 
seeping  into  [the]  broader  ecclesial  life  of 
our  Catholic  people  and  maybe  even  of 
our  [bishops’]  conference.” 

The  cardinal  made  his  comment  at  the 
end  of  his  final  report  on  the  work  of  the 
bishops’  Task  Force  on  Catholic  Bishops 
and  Catholic  Politicians,  which  he  head- 


Polish  Cardinal  Apologizes 
for  Clergy  Informants 

Cardinal  Stanislaw  Dziwisz  of  Krakow, 
Poland,  has  apologized  for  priests  who 
were  informers  for  the  Communist  secret 
police  and  promised  to  “uncover  the 
whole  truth”  about  clergy  collaboration. 
“The  church  is  holy  because  Christ,  its 
head,  is  a lamb  without  blemishes.  But 
the  church  is  made  up  of  sinful  people,” 
said  the  Polish  cardinal,  who  was  the  per- 
sonal secretary  to  Pope  John  Paul  II.  “In 
the  name  of  the  Krakow  church,  I am 
saying  ‘sorry’  to  those  who  believe  they 
were  harmed  by  the  stance  of  certain 
priests.  This  word  also  contains  a sound 
and  sincere  wish  to  establish  the  truth.” 
During  Krakow’s  annual  Corpus  Christi 
procession,  held  on  June  15,  Cardinal 
Dziwisz  urged  Catholics  feeling  outraged 
by  clergy  collaboration  not  to  “turn 
against  the  church.”  The  cardinal  told 
the  crowd  of  15,000  that  “one  should  not 
lose  confidence  in  the  church.”  Earlier  in 
the  month,  a Krakow  archdiocesan  com- 
mission urged  local  priests  to  atone  pub- 
licly if  they  had  been  Communist 
informers.  The  commission’s  report  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  Polish  bishops’ 
conference  at  its  meeting  in  Poznan  on 
June  23-24. 

Wuerl  Installed  as  Head  of 
Washington  Archdiocese 

Archbishop  Donald  W.  Wuerl  began  his 
ministry  as  head  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  pledging  to  make 
the  church’s  voice  heard  in  public 
debates  and  by  recognizing  the  multieth- 
nic nature  of  area  Catholics.  At  the 


ed  for  the  past  three  years.  On  polariza- 
tion within  the  church  he  said:  “We  are 
called  to  teach  the  truth,  to  correct 
errors  and  to  call  one  another  to  greater 
faithfulness. 

However,  there  should  be  no  place  in 
the  body  of  Christ  for  the  brutality  of 
partisan  politics,  the  impugning  of 
motives,  or  turning  differences  in  pas- 
toral judgment  into  fundamental  dis- 
agreements on  principle.” 

installation  Mass  on  June  22,  attended  by 
nine  cardinals  as  well  as  government  offi- 
cials and  foreign  ambassadors  stationed  in 
the  nation’s  capital,  the  new  archbishop 
called  on  the  Catholics  of  the  archdiocese 
to  help  him  carry  out  his  responsibilities. 
Each  Catholic  has  the  “weighty  charge” 
of  living  the  Gospel  and  unfolding  “its 
implications  for  the  issues  and  circum- 
stances of  our  time,”  said  Archbishop 
Wuerl  in  his  homily  during  the  Mass  cel- 
ebrated at  the  Basilica  of  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
Washington.  “God’s  wisdom  must 
impact  on  the  life  of  society.  The  wisdom 


of  God  is  a thread  that  needs  to  be  woven 
through  that  fabric  in  order  to  create  a 
truly  good  and  just  society,”  he  said. 

Catholics,  Jews  Meet  on 
School  Choice  and  Bias 

The  annual  U.S.  Catholic-Orthodox 
Jewish  consultation  drafted  a joint  state- 
ment on  school  choice  and  heard  a report 
on  anti-Semitism  and  anti-Catholicism 
on  the  Internet  during  a meeting  in  New 
York  on  June  14.  According  to  the 
report,  the  Internet  has  more  than  5,000 
hate  sites  and  computer  game  offerings 
that  are  anti-Semitic  or  anti-Catholic  or 
both. 

The  consultation  involves  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops’ 
Committee  on  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs  and  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  America  and  Union  of 
Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of 
America.  In  a joint  press  communique 
after  the  meeting,  released  by  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
June  20,  the  participants  said  the  state- 
ment on  school  choice  “was  approved, 
pending  several  minor  emendations.” 


Sen.  John  F.  Kerry,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  left,  receives  Communion  from  Archbishop 
Pietro  Sambi,  right,  the  apostolic  nuncio  to  the  United  States,  during  the  installation  of 
Archbishop  Donald  W.  Wuerl  (center)  on  June  22  at  the  Basilica  of  the  National  Shrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception. 
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Pope  Says  ‘Well  Done’  for 
Outlawing  Death  Penalty 

“Well  done,”  Pope  Benedict  XVI  said  to 
President  Gloria  Macapagal-Arroyo  of 
the  Philippines  as  she  handed  him  a copy 
of  the  law  she  recendy  signed  oudawing 
the  death  penalty  in  the  Philippines.  At 
the  end  of  a meeting  with  the  pope  on 
June  26,  Arroyo  gave  the  pope  a statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guidance  and  a copy  of  the 
law  in  a leather  case,  telling  him,  “These 
are  two  expressions  of  the  faith  of  the 
Filipino  people.”  After  the  pope  gave  her 
some  medals,  she  spent  a couple  of 
moments  digging  in  her  purse  before 
pulling  out  her  rosary  and  asking  Pope 
Benedict  to  bless  it.  Earlier  that  day  in 
Manila,  members  of  the  opposition  par- 
ties filed  an  impeachment  complaint 
against  Arroyo  in  the  Philippine  House 
of  Representatives,  alleging  that  she  has 
condoned  political  killings  and  violated 
the  constitution  to  silence  dissent.  She 
and  her  supporters  deny  the  charges. 


Bertone  Named  to  State; 
Lajolo  to  Run  Vatican  City 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  reached  outside  the 
Vatican  diplomatic  corps  and  appointed 
Italian  Cardinal  Tarcisio  Bertone  of 
Genoa,  Italy,  as  his  new  secretary  of  state. 
The  Vatican’s  announcement  on  June  22 
said  Cardinal  Bertone,  7 1 , will  succeed 
Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  78,  on  Sept.  15, 
when  the  pope  will  hold  a special  audi- 
ence with  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  of 
State  to  thank  Cardinal  Sodano  publicly 
for  his  1 5 years  “of  generous  service  to 
the  Holy  See.”  Before  going  to  Genoa  in 
2002,  Cardinal  Bertone  spent  seven  years 
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as  secretary  of  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  under  then- 
Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger.  Also  on  June 
22,  the  Vatican  announced  that  Pope 
Benedict  has  accepted  the  resignation  of 
78-year-old  U.S.  Cardinal  Edmund  C. 
Szoka  as  president  of  the  commission 
governing  Vatican  City  State.  But  the 
Vatican  said  the  pope  also  asked  Cardinal 
Szoka  to  remain  until  Sept.  15,  when  he 
will  be  succeeded  by  7 1 -year-old 
Archbishop  Giovanni  Lajolo,  currently 
the  Vatican’s  foreign  minister. 

Funding  Agencies  Meet  on 
Catholic  Schools  in  Israel 

Catholic  agencies  funding  projects  in  the 
Middle  East  met  in  late  June  to  discuss 
ways  to  increase  the  number  and  impact 
of  Catholic  schools  in  Israel.  The  discus- 
sion focused  on  the  schools  both  as  a 
resource  for  strengthening  Israel’s  small 
Catholic  community  and  for  promoting 
tolerance  and  peaceful  coexistence,  said 
Msgr.  John  D.  Faris  of  the  U.S. -based 
Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Association 
and  the  Pontifical  Mission  for  Palestine. 
Monsignor  Faris  participated  in  a meet- 
ing on  June  19-23  of  the  Vatican  coordi- 
nating body  of  church  funding  agencies 
for  Eastern  churches,  known  by  its  Italian 
acronym,  ROACO.  The  discussion 
focused  particularly  on  the  23  Catholic 
schools  that  serve  17,000  students  in 
Galilee,  he  said.  He  said,  the  students  in 
these  schools  are  as  much  as  50  percent 
or  60  percent  non-Catholics.  Depending 
on  .the  village  where  the  school  is  located, 
the  students  include  Muslims,  Druze  and 
Jews. 


Hawthorne 
Dominicans 
Reunite  Founder’s 
Parents 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
author  of  The  Scarlet  Letter 
and  other  classics  of 
American  letters,  left  more 
than  a literary  legacy.  His 
daughter  Rose,  a convert  to 
Catholicism,  founded  the 
Dominican  Sisters  of 
Hawthorne,  who  have  pro- 
vided free  care  to  poor  can- 


Una Hawthorne,  daughter  of  the  author 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  sister  to  Rose, 
foundress  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  of 
Hawthorne,  in  an  undated  photo. 

cer  patients  for  more  than  100  years. 
Hawthorne  and  his  wife,  Sophia,  had  a 
deeply  happy  and  loving  marriage  but 
were  separated  in  death.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  was  buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  in  Concord,  Mass.,  the  town 
where  the  Hawthorne  family  had  lived 
for  some  years.  The  widowed  Sophia 
Hawthorne  and  the  couple’s  three  chil- 
dren moved  to  England;  Sophia  and  her 
daughter  Una  died  there  and  were  buried 
in  London.  Now  the  remains  of  Sophia 
and  Una  Hawthorne  have  been  brought 
home  for  burial  beside  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  thanks  to  the  Hawthorne 
Dominicans  and  some  of  their  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Numbers  Drop  for  Catholic 
Schools,  Sacraments 

The  U.S.  Catholic  population  rose  by 
more  than  one  million  last  year,  but  the 
church  registered  declines  in  Catholic 
school  enrollments  and  in  sacramental 
practice,  according  to  figures  in  the  2006 
Official  Catholic  Directory.  The  Catholic 
population  rose  about  1.3  million  last 
year,  to  69,135,254,  the  directory  report- 
ed. The  2, 043 -page  tome,  also  known  as 
the  Kenedy  Directory  after  its  New 
Jersey  publishers’  imprint,  came  out  at 
the  end  of  June.  It  fists  all  ordained  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Catholic  clergy,  as  well 
as  parishes,  missions,  schools,  hospitals 
and  other  institutions.  It  also  gives  statis- 
tical data  on  the  church  by  diocese  and 
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nationally.  Its  national  figures  include 
data  from  Puerto  Rico,  a U.S.  common- 
wealth, and  U.S.  territories  overseas,  such 
as  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa  and  Guam.  Based  on  annual 
reports  submitted  by  each  diocese,  the 
directory  is  supposed  to  be  a snapshot  of 
what  the  church  looked  like  on  Jan.  1, 
2006. 


New  Archbishops 
Celebrate  With  Pope 

The  powers  of  evil  and  death  will  never 
triumph  over  Christ  and  the  church  he 
built  on  the  rock  of  Peter  and  continues 
to  fortify  with  his  successors,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  told  new  archbishops  from 
18  countries.  Though  the  church  and 
Christ  are  continually  walking  toward 
their  cross,  suffering  and  being  tossed  to 
and  fro  like  a small  boat  on  a sea  whipped 
up  “by  the  winds  of  ideologies.. .in  the 
suffering  church,  Christ  is  victorious,” 
the  pope  said  during  a Mass  in  St.  Peter’s 
Basilica  on  June  29,  the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul.  During  the  Mass,  the  pope 
gave  the  archbishops  named  within  the 
previous  year  a pallium,  a circular  band  of 
white  wool  marked  with  six  black  crosses. 
The  pallium  symbolizes  an  archbishop’s 
authority  and  unity  with  the  pope.  The 
pope  and  archbishops  were  dressed  in 
brilliant  red  vestments,  but  the  pope 
wore  a longer,  more  traditional  style  of 
the  pallium. 

In  his  homily  the  pope  reflected  on 
the  service  of  faith  Peter  offered  to  the 
community  of  disciples.  Commenting 
on  Luke  22:32,  Jesus’  prayer  that 
Peter’s  “faith  may  not  fail,”  the  pope 
noted  that  the  prayer  was  both  for 
Peter’s  perseverance  in  his  confession  of 
faith — “You  are  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God” — and  for  his  service  of 
the  faith  of  others. Delivered  in  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  Constantin- 
ople, the  comments  appear  to  have  been 
a reflection  on  the  Petrine  ministry. 

The  role  of  Peter,  he  said,  is  to  sustain 
the  visible  unity  of  the  church. 

Among  the  27  archbishops  receiving 
palliums  were  three  from  the  United 
States:  Daniel  N.  DiNardo  of  Galveston- 
I Iouston,  George  H.  Niederauer  of  San 
Francisco  and  Donald  W.  Wuerl  of 
Washington. 


Hyde  Defends  Palestinian 
Christians 

In  an  unusual  appearance,  Congressman 
Henry  Hyde  (Republican  of  Illinois), 
chairman  of  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee,  testified  before  a 
subcommittee  holding  hearings  on  the 
condition  of  Palestinian  Christians.  Mr. 
Hyde,  a strong  defender  of  Israel,  testi- 
fied that  the  security  barrier,  commonly 
known  as  “the  wall,”  separating  Israel 
from  the  West  Bank,  “rips  asunder  the 
existential  poles  of  Christian  belief,  the 
Nativity  and  the  Resurrection.”  The  wall, 
he  argued,  rather  than  other  alleged  fac- 
tors, is  a significant  cause  of  violation  of 
Palestinian  rights  and  an  impetus  for 


U.S.  Representative  Henry  Hyde, 
Republican  of  Illinois.,  accepts  the  papal 
honor  of  knighthood  in  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  presented  by  Bishop 
Joseph  L.  Imesch  at  the  Catholic  lawmak- 
er's office  in  Addison,  ill.,  on  June  1. 


Christian  emigration.  “I  am  unable  to 
understand  how  the  currently  routed  bar- 
rier in  Jerusalem,”  he  said,”  will  improve 
the  security  of  Israel’s  citizens.  The  veter- 
an congressman  added,  “the  fact  that  the 
barrier  is  to  be  lined  with  settlements  dis- 
closes political  goals  irreversible  in 
nature.” 

Mr.  Hyde  also  made  a strong  plea  for 
preserving  religious  diversity  in  the  Holy 
City  and  for  Palestinian  Christians  as 
standing  “at  the  heart  of  moderate  and 


secular  elements  in  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
society.”  “We  must  do  all  we  can,  he  told 
the  panel,  “to  preserve  the  indigenous 
Christian  community  in  the  Holy  Land.” 
Also  testifying  was  Father  Firas  Arida,  the 
pastor  of  “Seven  Dolors”  parish  in  the 
village  of  Aboud  on  the  West  Bank. 
Father  Firas  told  the  committee  the  secu- 
rity barrier  has  resulted  in  his  parish- 
ioners losing  water  supply  and  olive 
groves.  “The  Israeli  occupation,”  he  said, 
“must  end,  and  there  must  be  no  more 
setdements  on  Palestinian  land.”  The 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa,  Global  Human  Rights  and 
International  Operations,  headed  by 
Congressman  Chris  Smith  (Republican 
of  New  Jersey)  in  response  to  a draft  res- 
olution assigning  blame  for  the  diminish- 
ing Christian  population  in  the  Holy 
Land  to  Muslim  persecution  of 
Christians  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Palestinian  Authority.  Congressman 
Smith  told  the  hearing  that  the  security 
barrier  did  not  appear  to  be  solely  about 
Israeli  security  and  requested  the  State 
Department  investigate  further. 

Mother  Theodore  Guerin 
to  Be  Canonized  Oct.  15 

Blessed  Mother  Theodore  Guerin,  the 
19th-century  foundress  of  a religious 
order  and  numerous  schools  in  Indiana, 
will  be  declared  a saint  by  Pope  Benedict 
XVT  on  Oct.  15  along  with  a 20th-centu- 
ry Mexican  bishop  and  two  Italian  reli- 
gious founders.  The  date  for  the  canon- 
ization Mass  was  established  when  the 
pope  and  cardinals  living  in  Rome  met  at 
the  Vatican  on  July  1 for  an  “ordinary 
public  consistory,”  a meeting  that  formal- 
ly marks  the  completion  of  the  canoniza- 
tion process.  Earlier  in  the  year,  the  pope 
had  recognized  the  final  miracles  needed 
for  the  canonizations  of  the  four  candi- 
dates. Born  in  France’s  northern  province 
of  Brittany  on  Oct.  2,  1798,  Mother 
Theodore  traveled  to  the  United  States 
as  a missionary  in  1 840  at  the  request  of 
the  French-born  bishop  of  Vincennes, 
Ind.  Mother  Theodore,  who  had  been 
superior  of  die  Sisters  of  Providence  at 
Ruille-sur-Loire  in  France,  founded  the 
Sisters  of  Providence  of  St.  Mary-of-the- 
Woods. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Descent  Into  Hell 

^War  is  at  best  barbarism.? 

— General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  1879 


IN  THE  WEEK  when  one  U.S. 
Marine  was  charged  with  murder 
and  another  group  of  our  soldiers 
was  subject  to  intensifying  investi- 
gation into  the  killing  of  24  Iraqi 
civilians  (10  of  them  women  and  chil- 
dren) at  Haditha  last  November,  two 
dead  U.S.  servicemen  were  found,  their 
bodies  rigged  with  explosives,  the  path  to 
them  Uttered  with  improvised  explosive 
devices.  At  first  the  announcements 
sheepishly  addressed  “what  we  believe  to 
be  the  remains  of  our  two  soldiers,”  their 
heads  having  been  cut  off  after  a session 
of  torture. 

My  local  newspaper’s  front  page 
headline  read  “Barbaric,”  a word  uttered 
by  the  director  of  the  Iraqi  Defense 
Ministry’s  operations  room.  It  is  a break- 
through that  the  quoted  word  was  from 
an  Arab  Muslim — not  because  he  was 
Arab  or  Muslim,  but  because  he  was  a rare 
human  to  admit  that  barbarities  could  be 
committed  by  someone  like  himself. 

During  that  week,  history  collided 
with  the  present  moment  as  I read  James 
Bradley’s  Flyboys:  A True  Story  of  Courage. 
Presented  as  a hitherto  unknown  account 
of  the  last  days  of  a handful  of  airmen 
shot  down,  captured,  killed  and  even  can- 
nibalized at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific,  Flyboys  canvasses  not  only  the 
bloody  end  of  World  War  II,  but  also  the 
history  of  the  Air  Force,  the  emergence 
of  Japan  as  a world  power  and  a panora- 
ma of  American  “barbarity.” 

It  is  a painful  read,  especially  if  the 
reader  is  not  already  fully  aware  of  the 
American  acts  of  ethnic  cleansing,  land- 
grabbing and  racism  on  this  continent 
and  in  the  Pacific.  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
growing  up  in  a culture  in  which  the 
famous  Preacher  John  could  enthrall 
cheering  theaters  with  his  accounts  of 
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massacre  and  mutilation  at  Sand  Creek, 
where  150  Native  American  children, 
women  and  old  men  were  annihilated, 
would  later  pronounce  that  while  the 
affair  had  “most  objectionable  details,”  it 
was  “as  righteous  and  beneficial  a deed  as 
ever  took  place  on  the  frontiers.” 

Next,  armed  with  Manifest  Destiny, 
preachers  like  the  Unitarian  Theodore 
Parker  and  poets  like  Walt  Whitman 
would  characterize  Mexicans  as  a 
“wretched  people”  destined  to  “melt 
away”  “a  miserable,  inefficient  burlesque 
upon  freedom.”  After  a short  war,  the 
expanding  United  States  consumed 
California,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Finally,  as  president,  Roosevelt  him- 
self turned  our  attention  to  the 
Philippines,  populated  by  what  he  called 
“Chinese  half-breeds.”  They  were  “sav- 
ages no  better  than  our  Indians,”  an 
American  military  officer  noted.  A quar- 
ter-million Filipinos,  mosdy  women  and 
children,  would  die  in  three  years. 

The  incidents  in  Bradley’s  book  are 
too  shameful  to  recount,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  killing  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilians  was  nationally  accepted  policy 
for  what  Roosevelt  called  “the  triumph  of 
civilization  over  the  black  chaos  of  sav- 
agery and  barbarism.” 

Bradley,  whose  father  died  at  Iwo 
Jima,  does  not  demonize  the  United 
States  in  Flyboys.  The  problem  of  the  war 
in  the  Pacific  was  that  it  was  fought,  as 
one  of  his  chapter  tides  indicates,  by 
“Yellow  Devils,  White  Devils.”  Prior  to 
the  infamous  “Rape  of  Nanking”  Japan 
had  intentionally  not  declared  war  on 
China  so  that  it  could  “Kill  All,  Loot  All, 
Bum  All.”  With  beheading  contests  and 
brutal  indoctrination,  Japan  trained  sol- 
diers to  kill  without  conscience  and  to  die 
without  shame.  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  condemned  Japan’s  “ruthless 
bombing  from  the  air  of  [Chinese]  civil- 
ians.” U.S.  senators  inveighed  against  the 


“barbarous”  “crimes  against  humanity.” 
This  would  be  the  enemy  the  United 
States  would  meet.  But  in  a matter  of  a 
few  years,  we  ourselves  were  committing 
the  same  barbarities. 

We  all  know  about  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  even  if  we  do  not  know 
why  it  happened.  Most  of  us  know,  as 
well,  that  wartime  propaganda  unleashed 
a blood  lust  among  the  Allies,  Germany 
and  Japan.  But  do  we  know  that  the 
United  States  and  Britain  bombed  and 
burned  to  death  650,000  German  civil- 
ians, 130,000  of  them  children? 

Things  were  more  savage  in  Japan. 
General  Curtis  E.  LeMay  bragged,  with 
only  a litde  exaggeration,  that  in  the  fire 
bombing  of  the  civilians  of  Tokyo  before 
the  atomic  bomb,  “We  scorched  and 
boiled  and  baked  to  death  more  people 
than  went  up  in  vapor  at  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  combined.”  Tokyo  was  not 
alone.  U.S.  bombs  incinerated  another 
20  Japanese  cities.  Three  years  before, 
Roosevelt  judged  such  actions  to  be  bar- 
barous crimes  against  humanity.  We  now 
were  the  barbarians. 

Japan  and  Germany  were  horrific 
enemies  in  the  Second  World  War.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  might  have  been. 
But  we  are  now  in  another  war,  deemed 
by  our  president  as  important  as  the  last 
great  war.  Is  not  vigilance  required  of  us? 

This  war  in  Iraq  has  been  engaged  in 
by  the  choice  of  one  man  and  his  assis- 
tants. We  must  acknowledge  this.  You 
may  think  the  evidence  justified  our 
entry.  You  may  think  this  war  will  avert 
greater  evil  in  the  future.  But  let  us  be 
honest  about  what  war  can  do  to  the  con- 
science. 

If  I were  thrust  into  an  irrational  con- 
flict and  saw  a friend  and  fellow  soldier 
blown  to  bits,  I wonder  what  might  hold 
me  back  from  attacking  the  nearest  house 
and  its  inhabitants.  I trust  that  my  will 
and  judgment  would  resist  the  barbarism, 
but  I do  not  know  for  sure.  I do  know 
that  we  ought  be  careful  in  condemning 
combatants  for  having  committed  pre- 
meditated murder.  What  was  premedi- 
tated was  the  war  itself. 

Pray  that  it  all  ends.  Pray  that  it  ends 
in  justice  and  mercy.  Pray  most  of  all  that 
we  not  descend  into  barbarity. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Two  men  weigh  a bag  of  rice  grown  by  indigenous  people  living  in  a protected  zone  in  Choco,  Colombia. 


Colombian  Dreams 

- BY  JAMES  R.  STORMES  - 


• Economic  growth  that  will  not  disappear  with  the  next  market  change 

• A city  budget  created  by  consulting  the  people  who  live  there 

• Federal  planning  with  serious  input  from  local  community  organizations 

These  are  dreams  worthy  of  any  society,  including  our  own,  and  I was 
watching  them  become  realities  in  a small  city  called  Pasto  in  the  south  of 
Colombia.  Around  a table  in  a simple  conference  room,  12  or  so  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organizations,  educational  and  church 
groups  and  representatives  of  the  national  government  discussed  the  suc- 
cesses they  have  had  in  sustainable  development,  citizen  participation  and  government 
accountability.  They  also  explored  possibilities  for  deeper  collaboration  to  build  on  already 

james  R.  stormes,  S.J.,  is  the  secretary  for  social  and  international  ministries 
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significant  accomplishments  in  these  areas.  As  a transient  vis- 
itor on  my  fifth  visit  to  Colombia,  I was  impressed. 

But  I was  perhaps  more  impressed,  as  well  as  pained,  when 
I thought  of  the  context  for  all  this  good  work — namely,  the 
uninterrupted  armed  conflict  that  for  40  years  has  tom  apart  a 
people  rich  in  human  and  natural  resources.  Because  of  that 
conflict,  I could  not  visit  the  very  people  who  are  the  focus  of 
this  work  and  my  visit — the  campesinos  who  live  and  work  on 
the  land.  I could  not  leave  the  city,  ironically  enopgh,  because 
the  days  I was  there  were  election  days.  Such  days  should  be 
celebrations  of  popular  participation  and  of  government 
working  with  civil  society,  but  these  were  also  times  of  threats 
and  counterthreats — some  carried  out — of  violence. 

So  my  experience  was  not  what  I had  hoped  for:  the  sight 
of  a variety  of  communities  and  groups  working  together  for 
suyasama,  the  word  in  the  Quetchua  language  for  peace  and 
development.  My  experience  was  all  the  more  true  to  the  real- 
ity, however,  because  it  included  the  frustration,  fear  and  dan- 
ger amid  which  and  despite  which  the  remarkable  work  of 
community-building  is  being  carried  on  with  hope  and  ener- 
gy. I was  consequently  once  again  impressed,  and  pained,  by 
the  reality  of  Colombia,  a reality  in  which  we  North 
Americans  play  a major  role. 

Some  Background 

Most  Americans  know  Colombia  as  a land  of  drugs  and  vio- 
lence, Pablo  Escobar  and  the  Medellin  Cartel.  Perhaps 
slightly  less  well  known  is  the  armed  conflict  that  predates 
the  drug  lords,  a bitter  40-year-old  batde  between  guerillas 
and  the  Army,  with  the  addition  later  of  privately  hired  vigi- 
lantes who  became  their  own  army,  the  paramilitary  groups. 
The  vast  amounts  of  money  gen- 
erated by  drug  smuggling  fed  the 
growth  of  all  the  armed  actors 
and,  as  so  often  tragically  happens, 
made  war  an  end  in  itself  and  the 
armed  groups  self-sustaining  real- 
ities. 

But  there  is  something  deeper 
that  underlies  both  of  these 
tragedies:  the  longstanding 

inequality  and  marginalization  to 
be  found  in  this  rich  society.  It  is 
the  desperate  and  frustrating  story 
of  the  grinding  poverty  of 
upwards  of  60  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation alongside  and  closely 
related  to  great  wealth.  (This  year 
two  Colombians  showed  up  on 
the  Forbes  list  of  billionaires.) 

Powerlessness  and  exploitation 
are  the  underpinnings  of  a world 


of  power  held  by  the  few.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  those 
few  are  themselves  divided  into  splinter  groups. 

As  in  so  many  places  in  the  world,  the  maldistribution  is 
of  the  earth  itself:  land  owned  by  a few,  worked  by  many, 
with  the  small  pieces  of  land  owned  by  the  many  producing 
only  enough  for  survival.  To  put  it  perhaps  too  simply,  the 
current  armed  groups  grew  out  of  violent  political  conflicts 
among  the  elite,  one  set  of  which  (the  various  guerilla  groups 
that  have  come  and  gone)  became  focused  on  changing  the 
marginalization  they  found  in  their  society,  following  the 
revolutionary  movements  after  World  War  II.  The  attacks 
on  the  maldistribution  of  wealth  led  to  attacks  on  the 
wealthy.  The  government  of  the  time  was  unable  to  defeat 
the  guerilla  groups,  and  in  response,  private  armies  were 
allowed  to  develop  that  were  not  limited  by  legal  restraints 
or  oversight.  The  government  has  over  the  years  strength- 
ened its  position,  and  Colombia  now  finds  itself  with  three 
armed  groups:  the  guerillas,  the  Army  and  the  paramilitary 
groups.  They  are  at  one  another’s  throats  with  all  the 
resources  of  that  other  tragedy,  drug  smuggling,  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

But  whatever  the  ebb  and  flow  of  these  groups  might  be, 
the  underlying  conflict  is  the  division  of  life’s  possibilities 
among  the  people  of  Colombia.  The  conflict  that  division 
engenders  will  ultimately  be  solved  only  by  a resolution  of 
that  division:  by  participation  replacing  marginalization,  by 
government  truly  representing  its  people  and  by  develop- 
ment that  is  sustainable  and  equitable.  Efforts  to  control  the 
violence,  typically  by  the  use  of  more  violence,  will  only 
cover  over  this  underlying  conflict  and  likely  escalate  it. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  exactly  what  the  recent  policy  of 
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the  United  States  has  done.  The  United  States  began  by 
seeking  to  control  the  drug  trade  militarily  and  then  moved 
to  supporting  the  Colombian  Army  in  its  competition  with 
the  other  armed  actors.  At  best,  this  policy  mistakes  the 
symptom  for  the  disease,  putting  the  lid  on  the  boiling  ket- 
tle instead  of  turning  off  the  flame.  More  perniciously,  U.S. 
policy  supports  and  continues  the  class  structure  whose 
inhumanity  is  that  flame.  Whatever  the  motivation,  U.S. 
involvement  has  only  minimally  supported  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  changes  that  would  resolve  the  conflict. 
In  terms  of  dollars,  only  20  percent  of  U.S.  aid  has  this 
focus. 

Colombia’s  Current  Reality 

What  does  this  longstanding  struggle  look  like  today? 

First,  for  good  but  also  for  ill,  the  current  government 
of  Colombia  is  stronger  than  in  the  past.  This  is  in  large 
part  because  the  newly  re-elected  President  Alvaro  Uribe 
has  been  able  to  provide  more  security  for  the  major  urban 
areas  of  Colombia  than  was  the  case  over  the  past  10  years 
or  so.  Obviously  Colombians  are  tired  of  war,  and  limiting 
its  effects  in  the  cities  has  been  hugely  popular.  His  gov- 
ernment has  been  less  successful,  however,  in  bringing 
peace  to  rural  areas,  where  the  poor  live.  Worse  still,  in 
those  areas  the  government  military  has  been  involved  in 
human  rights  abuses  on  the  same  scale  as  the  other  armed 
actors,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Uribe  government  claims 


there  is  no  armed  conflict  in  the  country,  only  scattered  ter- 
rorist groups  that  are  being  dealt  with  by  the  Army.  The 
victims  of  much  of  the  continuing  violence  are  thereby 
made  invisible,  ignored  by  their  own  government. 

Kidnapping,  terrorism,  rape  and  murder  by  any  group, 
left,  right  or  center,  must  be  condemned.  But  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment’s support  of  the  Colombian  military  makes  us  par- 
ticularly responsible  for  monitoring  their  activity. 
Unfortunately,  documented  cases  of  such  abuses  were  so 
serious  last  year  that  the  U.S.  State  Department  had  to 
hold  up  its  own  human  rights  certification  of  Colombia  for 
months,  despite  the  strong  support  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion. 

This  means  that  the  most  striking  contemporary  fact, 
though  hard  to  believe,  is  that  many  have  been  driven  from 
even  the  small  amounts  of  land  they  once  held.  Colombia 
is  a land  of  displaced  persons  and  refugees.  The  shifting 
flows  of  armed  power  back  and  forth  has  driven 
campesinos,  Afro-Colombians,  indigenous  people  and 
other  people  of  the  land  from  their  livelihoods.  Over  three 
million  have  been  displaced  in  Colombia  in  the  past 
decade.  They  have  often  fled  to  cities  and  towns  already 
overflowing  with  victims  of  the  conflict,  without  resources 
to  begin  a new  life.  However  the  battles  end,  one  thing  is 
certain:  those  people  will  not  be  the  winners.  The  underly- 
ing conflict,  the  flame  under  the  kettle,  is  stronger  today 
than  ever. 
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Impunity  for  Human  Rights  Abusers 

This  increasing  marginalization  of  more  and  more  rural 
Colombians  is  a wound  into  which  salt  is  being  poured  by  a 
recent  government  policy  of  demobilizing  certain  paramihtary 
groups.  In  principle,  the  removal  of  any  armed  actors  from 
conflict  is  a positive  step.  Certainly  the  fact  that  30,000  or  so 
members  of  paramihtary  groups  have  turned  in  weapons  and 
returned  to  civilian  life  should  be  cause  for  celebration. 
Unfortunately  there  are  many,  many  flaws  in  this  process. 
These  include  apparent  impunity  for  major  crimes  committed 
while  acting  as  paramilitaries,  questions  about  whether  the 
arms  and  even  the  soldiers  being  demobilized  are  truly 
paramihtary,  and  lack  of  resources  for  serious  judicial  process- 
es and  oversight  and  for  adequate  programs  to  reintegrate 
those  who  have  been  demobihzed.  But  perhaps  worst  of  ah, 
the  demobilization  leaves  the  paramihtary  groups  largely  in 
control  of  land  “conquered”  during  the  war,  land  from  which 
the  ordinary  people  of  Colombia  were  driven.  Thus  the  divi- 
sion among  Colombians,  the  root  cause  of  this  conflict,  is 
made  doubly  bad.  First,  people  of  the  land  are  driven  from 
their  homes  by  conflict;  and  then  that  condition  is  made  per- 
manent by  the  peace  accord  to  which  the  government  agreed. 

Another  highly  questionable  government  activity  in 
Colombia  is  the  effort  to  eradicate  coca,  from  which  cocaine 
is  made,  by  aerial  fumigation.  In  principle,  the  eradication  of 
addictive,  life-destroying  drugs  is  a positive  step.  But  fumiga- 
tion, as  described  to  me  by  several  Colombians,  is  the  worst 
possible  approach.  First,  while  it  does  destroy  some  coca 
fields,  alternative  places  and  plantings  are  so  easily  found  that 
the  total  amount  of  coca  grown  in  Colombia  during  the  years 
of  fumigation  has  actually  grown.  Second,  fumigation  destroys 
other  crops  at  the  same  time,  often  crops  like  cocoa,  which 
campesinos  have  tried  to  raise  as  alternatives  to  coca.  Third 
and  most  important  is  the  human  cost,  the  poisoning  of  peo- 
ple either  direcdy  or  through  their  water,  food  and  land,  which 
most  affects,  again,  the  powerless  of  the  country.  And  this 
whole  process  is  largely  funded  by  the  United  States’  so-called 
Plan  Colombia. 

Hopeful  Alternatives 

This  policy,  which  destroys  land  and  crops,  is  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  the  processes  supported  by  the  Jesuits  and  many  other 
groups  that  seek  peace  in  Colombia,  like  those  I met  in  Pasto: 
sustainable  economic  development,  people  controlling  their 
own  communities  by  participation  in  the  decisions  that  con- 
trol their  lives  and  a government  responsive  to  their  needs. 
All  over  Colombia  the  link  between  peace  and  development 
is  guiding  civil  society,  because  it  is  a major  part  of  addressing 
the  root  causes  of  the  conflict.  Here  are  some  examples. 

• Local  development.  Equipping  people  with  the  resources 
to  sustain  themselves  is  key.  From  the  replacement  of  coca 
with  cocoa,  to  the  creation  of  fish  farms,  to  the  gathering  of 
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previously  competing  street  vendors  in  baking  coopera- 
tives— all  these  provide  hopeful  alternatives,  not  only  in  eco- 
nomic terms  but  also  in  peace-building.  One  Jesuit  described 
this  as  “stealing”  young  men  from  the  armed  groups  by  giv- 
ing them  something  more  worthwhile  to  do  with  their  lives. 

• Programs  for  reconciliation.  Learning  nonviolent  methods 
of  conflict  resolution  is  at  the  heart  of  many  peace  communi- 
ties that  seek  to  reject  violence  as  a solution.  These  commu- 
nities have  often  paid  a high  price  for  protecting  those  at  risk 
and  for  defending  their  right  to  hold  themselves  apart  from 
all  armed  competitors. 

• Empowerment  of  local  people  exercising  more  and  more 
effectively  their  right  to  self-determination,  especially  at  the  local 
level.  Town  and  city  councils  with  real  support  from  citizens 
provide  the  infrastructure  on  which  local  initiatives  can  be 
built,  control  by  outsiders — whether  by  arms  or  economic 
means — can  be  resisted,  and  positive  assistance  can  be 
received. 

Jesuits  and  many  others  work  in  these  ways  all  over 
Colombia:  in  the  Magdalena  Medio  valley  in  the  center  of 
the  country;  in  the  Institute  for  Campesino  Education  in  the 
mid-south;  in  Madre  Monte  on  the  coast;  in  Suyusama  in  the 
south;  with  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service  all  over 
the  country,  much  of  it  coordinated  with  the  Jesuit  Program 
for  Peace  and  the  Center  for  Research  and  Action  in  Bogota. 
Efforts  like  these  will  address  the  causes  of  conflict  in 


Colombia.  The  hope  and  energy  behind  them  are  a wonder 
to  behold. 

What  Has  This  to  Do  With  the  United  States? 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  activity  on  which  the 
U.S.  government  and  its  foreign  policy  have  focused  over  the 
last  six  years  or  so.  More  than  80  percent  of  U.S.  aid  has  gone 
to  support  the  military  and  fumigation-based  anti-drug  cam- 
paigns. In  addition  to  this  financial  assistance,  the  United 
States  provides  significant  political  support  for  Mr.  Uribe’s 
government  in  a changing  and  challenging  Latin  America. 
Thus  the  United  States  has  great  influence  in  Colombia, 
which  it  could  use  to  support  the  development  of  the 
Colombian  people.  As  a Colombian  Jesuit  recently  said, 
“Imagine  what  we  could  do  with  the  money  now  being  spent 
on  fumigation  alone.”  But  the  U.S.  government  has  chosen 
another  course. 

There  are  many  who  are  working  to  change  this,  includ- 
ing the  Jesuit  Conference  in  the  United  States.  A part  of 
changing  the  choice  involves  understanding  what  is  at  stake, 
and  that  is  an  invitation  to  learn  more  about  Colombia.  In  the 
midst  of  so  many  needs  and  challenges  that  demand  our  sol- 
idarity, from  Iraq  to  the  Mexican  border,  Colombia  has 
slipped  off  the  screen  for  many  of  us.  Perhaps  we  can  make 
space  in  our  hearts  and  consciousness  once  again  for  these 
people.  In  addition,  the  conflicted  reality  that  we  need  to 
understand  in  Colombia  keeps  many  of  us  from  the  kind  of 
exchange  of  visits,  study  and  the  like  that  have  been  so  effec- 
tive in  building  solidarity  with  other  regions,  such  as  Central 
America.  While  we  need  to  be  prudent,  we  might  also  listen 
to  the  invitation  of  numerous  Colombians,  who  deeply  desire 
to  be  able  to  show  us  their  tierra  bonita,  a land  that  is  truly 
lovely  not  only  physically,  but  in  all  that  its  inhabitants  are 
seeking  to  overcome  and  create.  Visits,  of  course,  go  both 
ways.  Inviting  Colombians  to  visit  schools,  parishes  and  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  brings  home  this  reality  as  no 
article  can  do. 

A very  concrete  way  to  bring  the  Colombian  reality  into 
our  daily  fives  is  to  participate  in  and  support  the  sustainable 
development  that  is  their  hope  and  dream.  “Fair  trade” 
Colombian  coffee  is  available  from  the  Oregon  Province 
Jesuits,  who  have  a special  relationship  with  the  Jesuits  of 
Colombia.  Tasting  Colombian  coffee  cannot  help  but  draw 
you  to  that  tierra  bonita  and  its  people. 

The  more  we  experience  and  understand  the  people  of 
Colombia,  the  more  we  will  be  drawn  to  them  and  the  better 
able  we  will  be  to  shape  the  choices  our  nation  makes  regard- 
ing them.  May  we  make  that  choice  heard  and  effective  as  cit- 
izens and  voters,  the  choice  for  fife  that  overcomes  violence 
and  fear.  Perhaps  on  the  next  election  day  in  Colombia,  armed 
guards  will  no  longer  be  needed,  and  visits  to  friends  in  the 
countryside  will  be  a celebration  of  a better  fife.  ® 
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A Saint  Too  Little  Known 

Peter  Faber,  SJ. : missionary  and  mystic 

BY  JOHN  W.  PADBERG 


PETER  FABER,  LIKE  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  was  bom  in 
1506,  and  this  year  the  Society  of  Jesus  celebrates 
the  500th  anniversary  of  their  births,  together  with 
the  450th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Ignatius  of  Loyola.  Ignatius,  the  guiding 
genius  and  first  superior  general  of  the 
Society,  and  Xavier,  a world-span- 
ning missionary,  are  well  known. 

But  it  is  Faber  who  may  best 
have  exemplified  what  a mis- 
sionary to  the  church  of  the 
Reformation  era  needed: 
attention  to  personal 
experience,  openness  to 
God’s  action  in  one’s 
own  life,  love  of  the 
church  and  gentleness 
in  dealing  with  every- 
one, including  those 
who  thought  and  acted 
out  of  convictions  dif- 
ferent from  his  own. 

These  traits  may  be 
equally  of  value  to  us 
today. 

Background 

Peter  Faber  arrived  to  study 
theology  at  the  University  of 
Paris  in  1525  at  the  age  of  19.  H 
soon  met  fellow  student  Francis 
Xavier.  Two  more  opposite  temperaments 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Xavier  was  a Spanish 
nobleman,  gregarious,  athletically  inclined,  self-confi- 

JOHN  w.  PADBERG,  S.J.,  is  the  director  of  the  Institute  of  Jesuit 
Sources  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  occasional  arti- 
cles for  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  commemorat- 
ing anniversaries  in  the  lives  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  Blessed  Peter  Faber. 


dent,  ambitious,  impetuous,  looking  toward  a well-endowed 
ecclesiastical  career.  Faber  came  from  a pastoral  family  of 
the  Savoyard  Alps;  he  was  reserved,  introspective,  scrupu- 
lous and  uncertain  about  his  future.  But  they 
became  the  closest  friends.  In  his  memoirs 
about  his  first  years  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  Faber  writes,  “May  God  grant 
me  the  grace  to  remember.. ..such 
companions  as  I met.. ..especial- 
ly Master  Francis  Xavier.” 

In  September  1528,  a 38- 
year-old  former  courtier 
and  part-time  soldier, 
Ignatius  of  Loyola, 
limped  into  Paris  to 
attend  the  university  in 
order  to  “help  souls.” 
After  a year  at  the  tradi- 
tionalist and  physically 
grim  College  Montaigu, 
immortalized  earlier  by 
Erasmus,  who  described 
its  “scurvy,  fleas,  hard- 
beds  and  harder  blows, 
stale  herring,  rotten  eggs 
and  sour  wine,”  Ignatius 
transferred  to  the  larger  and 
more  humanistically  oriented 
College  Ste.  Barbe,  where  he  was 
igned  as  roommates  Xavier, 
Faber  and  one  of  the  teachers  there. 
ier  soon  began  to  coach  Ignatius  in  his 
studies,  and  they  also  became  close  friends. 

Soon,  too,  Faber  so  trusted  Ignatius  that  he  unbur- 
dened his  temptations,  his  scruples,  his  uncertainties  upon 
him.  Ignatius  understood  them  well;  he  had  experienced 
similar  trials  during  his  conversion  to  the  following  of 
Christ.  In  his  memoirs  Faber  gratefully  recounts  how 
Ignatius  helped  him:  “Pie  gave  me  an  understanding  of  my  £ 
conscience  and  of  the  temptations  and  scruples  I had  had  i 
for  so  long  without  either  understanding  them  or  seeing  the  m 
way  by  which  I would  be  able  to  get  peace. ...The  tempta-  < 
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tions  that  I had  experienced  at  the  time  were  evil  and  foul 
carnal  images  suggested  by  the  spirit  of  fornication....” 
None  of  these  trials  ever  left  Faber  completely,  but  thence- 
forth he  could  deal  with  them  and  out  of  his  experience  suc- 
cessfully help  others.  In  August  1534,  Faber,  Ignatius, 
Xavier  and  four  other  Paris  students  bound  themselves  to 
go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  if  possible.  If  they  could 
not,  they  would  offer  themselves  to  the  pope,  to  be  “mis- 
sioned” by  him  for  the  service  of  the  universal  church. 

War  between  Venice  and  the  Turks  prevented  the  trip, 
so  in  1538  they  and  three  new  recruits,  all  10  co-founders  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  placed  themselves  at  the  service  of 
Pope  Paul  III.  Almost  immediately  the  companions  were 
dispatched  to  a variety  of  ministries.  Faber 
was  sent  to  Parma  in  May  1539.  From 
that  moment  on,  until  his  death  seven 
years  later  in  August  1546,  popes,  emper- 
ors, cardinals,  nuncios  or  his  Jesuit  superi- 
or, Ignatius,  would  determine  Faber’s 
path,  turning  his  life  into  an  extended 
journey  of  pastoral  activity  and  charitable 
enterprises. 

A Litany  of  Cities  and  Friendships 

Over  the  course  of  Faber’s  life,  his  corre- 
spondents ranged  from  Ignatius  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  from  Peter  Canisius  to 
Guillaume  Postel,  a famous  French 
humanist,  from  young  Jesuit  recruits  to  a 
dear  friend  who  was  the  prior  of  the 
Carthusians  in  Cologne. 

His  apostolic  life  took  him  to  a litany 
of  cities.  It  began  in  Germany  in  1540  at 
Worms,  a stronghold  of  Lutheranism, 
and  Ratisbon,  for  colloquies  with 
Protestants.  There  Faber  saw  what  he 
called  “the  ruins  of  the  Catholic  Church.” 

Surely  he  thought  the  Protestants  with 
whom  he  had  contact  were  in  error,  as 
well  as  the  Catholics  he  met  who  were 
contemplating  becoming  Protestants. 

Yet  his  temperament  favored  gentleness, 
persuasion  and  conciliation.  While  Dr. 

Pedro  Ortiz,  the  papal  legate  at  the 
Colloquy  of  Worms  in  1 540,  was  easily 
roused  to  fury  at  Catholic  and  Protestant 
alike,  the  tireless  Catholic  theologian 
Cochlaeus  described  Faber  as  “a  master 
of  the  life  of  the  affections.”  Faber’s 
preaching  dealt  not  with  theological  con- 
troversy but  with  personal  reform. 

Spain  came  next,  in  1541,  with  a trip 


that  took  him  through  parts  of  Switzerland,  Savoy  and 
France.  In  such  cities  as  Barcelona,  Zaragoza,  Medinaceli, 
Madrid  and  Toledo,  Faber  fashioned  a wide  network  of 
friends,  directees  in  the  spiritual  life,  recruits  and  benefac- 
tors for  the  new  Society  of  Jesus. 

In  January  1542  the  pope  summoned  Faber  back  to 
Germany.  At  Cologne,  Antwerp,  Louvain  and  elsewhere  it 
was  the  same  story.  His  friends  ranged  from  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Mainz,  who  had  at  the 
least  indirectly  precipitated  the  Reformation  by  starting  the 
preaching  of  the  indulgences  against  which  Luther  so 
vehemently  spoke,  to  Peter  Canisius,  who  soon  after 
entered  the  Society  and  in  the  following  decades  became 


Six  months  after  he  wrote  this  final  entry  in  his  journal,  now  known  as  the 
Memoriale,  Peter  Faber  died.  At  the  time  of  his  writing,  on  Jan.  20,  1546, 
Faber  was  in  Madrid,  Spain,  after  spending  time  in  Toledo  giving  the 
Spiritual  Exercises.  Characteristically,  his  last  journal  entry  was  not  simply 
about  his  own  spiritual  life,  but  also  about  helping  others  in  theirs. 

On  the  day  of  Sts.  Fabian  and  Sebastian,  when  I was  with  a man  in  need  of 
consolation,  the  only  thing  I could  think  of  for  the  delight  of  his  soul  was 
this.  All  the  spiritual  trials  of  all  men  have  their  eye  on,  so  to  speak,  and 
result  from,  an  excessive  fear  of  coming  eventually  to  a condition  like 
Christ’s,  or  his  Mother’s,  or  the  good  thief’s,  or  the  disciple’s.  And  what 
troubles  them  most  is  the  fear  of  coming  to  the  fate  of  Christ  on  the  cross. 

In  such  trials,  of  course,  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  needed  to  bear  in 
mind  this  distinction:  Some  fear  for  themselves  lest  they  fall  deservedly 
under  the  good  thief’s  sentence;  others  fear  for  themselves  lest  they  come, 
without  deserving  it,  to  a condition  like  Christ’s;  others  fear  that  fate  not  for 
themselves  but  for  their  loved  ones,  and  that  is  to  fear  the  state  of  the  most 
Blessed  Virgin  Mother  of  God;  still  others  fear  for  those  who  love  them,  and 
that  is  to  fear  the  state  of  Christ’s  beloved  disciple,  who  stood  with  the 
Mother  before  the  cross  of  him  who  loved  him. 

Let  these  four  persons,  then,  be  brought  before  one’s  eyes:  Christ 
hanging  on  the  cross,  the  good  thief  fastened  to  the  cross,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  standing  near  the  cross,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

On  that  day  I celebrated  the  Mass  of  the  feast,  offering  the  sacrifice  for 
this,  that  these  holy  martyrs  may  have  at  heart  the  trials  and  adversities  of 
our  whole  Society. 

During  the  first  days  of  this  new  year,  I have  experienced  a revival  of  my 
defects  so  that  I am  beginning  to  get  to  know  them  in  a new  way  towards 
a new  amendment.  I have  felt  especially  that  I need  a new  way  of  recollec- 
tion of  soul  and  that  for  this  there  is  need  for  me  to  behave  differently  in 
external  things  so  as  to  become  more  recollected  and  unified  if  I want  to 
find  and  retain  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  who  sanctifies,  corrects,  and  strength- 
ens. Especially  was  I now  seeing  my  need  of  more  silence  and  more  soli- 
tude. I have  also  felt,  during  these  days,  through  my  experience  of  tempta- 
tions my  need  of  much  grace  to  protect  me  against  feelings  of  poverty  and 
against  the  temptations  of  various  fears,  needs,  and  deficiencies. 

From  The  Spiritual  Writings  of  Pierre  Favre, 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Jesuit  Sources,  1996 
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“the  second  apostle  of  Germany.”  In  all  these  places  Faber 
also  worked  with  university  students,  enlisted  enthusiastic 
participants  in  his  pastoral  work  and  gathered  new  candi- 
dates for  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  year  1544  saw  Faber  sent  to  Portugal,  with  similar 
results,  especially  in  Evora  and  Coimbra.  He  was  “endowed 
with  charming  grace  in  dealing  with  people,  which  up  to 
now  I must  confess  I have  not  seen  in  anyone  else,”  writes 
Simon  Rodrigues,  another  of  the  first  companions/founders 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  founder  of  its  Portuguese 
province.  “Somehow  he  entered  into  friendship  in  such  a 
way,  bit  by  bit  coming  to  influence  others  in  such  a manner, 
that  his  very  way  of  living  and  gracious  conversation  pow- 


erfully drew  to  the  love  of  God  all  those  with  whom  he 
dealt.” 

Though  he  was  in  ill  health  and  frequently  laid  low  in 
March  1545  for  weeks  at  a time,  Faber  returned  to  Spain — 
to  Valladolid,  Salamanca,  Toledo,  Galapagar,  Alcala  and 
Madrid — to  preach,  give  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  counsel 
rich  and  poor  and  found  new  Jesuit  communities. 
Summoned  once  again  by  the  pope,  this  time  to  serve  as 
theologian  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  began  his  last  jour- 
ney in  April  1546,  working  his  way  from  Madrid  to  Rome 
by  way  of  Gandfa  and  Barcelona.  He  arrived  utterly 
exhausted  in  the  middle  of  July  1 546.  Two  weeks  later,  on 
Aug.  1,  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren.  As  one  of  them 
said,  he  was  “summoned  by  God  to  the 
council  of  heaven  instead  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.”  Over  his  lifetime  he  had  trav- 
eled, mostly  by  foot,  more  than  7,000 
miles  “as  the  crow  flies”  and,  given  the 
winding  roads  of  the  time,  probably 
twice  that  many  miles  in  reality. 


Faber’s  Spiritual  Journey 

Faber’s  inner  journey  is  best  recorded  in 
his  Memoriale.  Written  on  the  run,  day 
by  day  in  the  midst  of  his  apostolic 
labors,  he  completed  most  of  it  in  the 
course  of  the  year  from  June  1542  to 
July  1543.  The  rest  he  wrote  in  1545, 
with  a last  brief  entry  in  January  1546. 

A spiritual  autobiography  is  a record 
of  God’s  dealings  with  a person  and  of 
that  person’s  return  of  thanks,  whether 
in  word  or  deed,  for  gifts  received. 
Faber  saw  God  as  both  initiating  those 
gifts  and  at  their  center.  The  first  words 
of  the  Memoriale  are  from  the  Psalms: 
“Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  his  benefits.”  God  speaks,  acts 
and  guides.  Faber  responds  by  remem- 
bering God’s  deeds  and  speaking  with 
God  about  them. 

The  structure  of  the  Memoriale  is 
that  of  a dialogue,  with  God  and  Faber 
as  primary  partners  and  occasionally 
other  participants,  such  as  the  saints,  the 
angels,  his  brethren,  “good  spirits”  and 
the  inhabitants  and  “spirits”  of  the  cities 
he  passes  through.  God  starts  the  pro- 
cess: “There  came  to  me....”;  “It  was 
given  to  me.”  Faber  carries  on  his  side 
of  the  conversation  in  longings,  spiritu- 
al motions,  scrutiny  of  those  motions, 
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discernment  of  their  meaning  and  requests  for  light,  using 
the  traditional  language  of  the  church.  “So  I asked  Christ,” 
he  writes  in  1543,  “to  make  use  of  me  and  what  I possessed 
in  any  way  that  might  seem  good  to  him  from  that  moment 
on  for  his  glory,  for  the  welfare  of  others,  for  the  salvation 
of  my  soul.”  His  writing  often  concerns  itself  with  ways  of 
praying,  especially  drawing  on  the  Spiritual  Exercises. 
(Ignatius  said  that  in  his  judgment  Faber  was  the  single  best 
director  of  the  Exercises.)  But  he  also  draws  on  popular 
devotions,  litanies,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Mass. 


A Sense  of  Measure  and  Proportion 

The  person  who  emerges  has  characteristics  conditioned, 
of  course,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  16th  century  in 
which  he  lived.  Yet  some  of  his  attributes  might  well  be 
appropriate  for  men  and  women  of  the  21st  century  as 
well.  Faber  was  someone  who  moved  from  one  responsi- 
bility to  another,  year  after  year,  as  is  often  the  case  for 
people  today.  But  he  did  so  with  a conviction  that  wherev- 
er he  was,  he  was  in  God’s  presence  and  surrounded  by  a 
community  of  friends  on  earth.  He  also  could  not  help  but 
experience  the  often  wrenching  changes  in  the  church  and 
society  around  him,  such  as  exist  today,  and  he  was  often 
assailed  by  discouragement  and  doubt.  Ultimately, 
though,  he  saw  the  world  and  the  church  around  him  with 
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a sense  of  measure  and  proportion.  He  was  a person  of 
great  sensitivity  to  his  own  interior  state,  but  he  was  equal- 
ly sensitive  to  both  the  physical  and  psychological  circum- 
stances of  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  Finally, 
he  had  an  intense  desire  for  an  ever-deepening  relation- 
ship with  God  and  knew  that  while  such  a relationship 
depended  on  God’s  grace,  this  grace  was  mediated  through 
the  companionship  of  others  who  equally  sought  such  a 
relationship. 

In  the  last  words  of  the  Memoriale,  Faber  speaks  of  his 
continued  need  for  grace  against  “temptations  of  various 
fears,  needs  and  deficiencies.”  Still,  the  dialogue  had 
grown  simpler,  the  desires  less  numerous  and  less  classi- 
fied, the  desire  for  immediate  union  with  God  above  all 
others  and  ever  stronger. 


When  pilgrims  visit  the  church  of  the  Gesu  in  Rome  to 
venerate  the  relics  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier, 
they  stand  before  two  magnificent  shrine  altars.  Though 
they  may  not  know  it,  they  are  also  in  the  presence  of  Peter 
Faber.  His  bones,  indistinguishable  from  those  of  many  of 
his  Jesuit  brethren,  lie  buried  in  the  crypt  at  the  threshold 
of  the  church.  Entering  the  church  on  journeys  from  places 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away,  pilgrims  walk  over  the 
final  resting  place  of  a missionary,  a mystic,  a Jesuit — a saint 
still  too  little  known.  El 
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Cross 

By  Megan  McKenna 

Orbis  Books.  232p  $20  (paperback) 
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Megan  McKenna  is  a storyteller.  Even 
when  she  interprets  someone  else’s 
story,  she  uses  the  medium  of  story  to  do 
so.  In  On  Your  Mark  she  tells  a story 
about  a Gospel  story  about  Jesus.  By 
employing  the  familiar  summons  to  a 
race — “On  your  mark!  Get  set!  Go!” — 
she  conveys  the  fast-moving  pace  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  Her  exceptional  cre- 
ativity is  evident  in  the  way  the  chapter 
titles  play  on  both  that  phrase  and  the 
name  of  the  Gospel  itself.  (For  example, 
On  your  Mark:  Here  begins  the 
Gospel...;  Mark  my  Words:  Callings 
and  Conflicts;  Jesus:  Mark  My  Ways; 
Marking  the  Last  Days;  The 
Resurrection — “Go ! ”) 

The  popular  author  may  be  an  expert 
in  creative  writing,  but  her  reading  of  the 
Gospel  is  anything  but  whimsy.  The 
book’s  subtitle,  Reading  Mark  in  the 
Shadow  of  the  Cross , reflects  the  serious- 
ness of  her  topic  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  addresses  it.  Though  she 
avoids  footnotes  and  the  scholarly 
engagement  they  often  represent,  her 
understanding  of  this  Gospel  is  well 
grounded  in  the  findings  of  contempo- 
rary biblical  research.  The  bibliography, 
though  a relatively  short  listing,  provides 
excellent  background  reading. 

In  the  first  chapter,  McKenna  sets 
the  context  for  the  remainder  of  the 
book.  She  provides  a brief  history  of  the 
Jesus  movement,  which  eventually  grew 
into  church  communities.  She  then  lists 
and  explains  some  of  the  major  theolog- 
ical themes  of  Mark’s  Gospel.  She 
underscores  the  role  played  by  the  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  life  expected  of  those  who  choose 
to  follow  Jesus  as  disciples.  Though 
attentive  to  historical  and  literary  ques- 


tions (“We  must  read  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  in  its  context”),  she  is  most  inter- 
ested in  how  its  religious  message  might 
challenge  us  today  (“and  then  apply  it  to 
our  time”).  It  is  in  this  latter  perspective 
that  McKenna  shines. 

Chapter  by  chapter,  as  McKenna 
leads  the  reader  through  a retelling  of 
the  Gospel  stories,  she  illustrates  their 
message  by  means  of  other  stories. 
These  include,  for  example,  stories  from 
other  parts  of  the  Bible,  stories  from  the 
author’s  personal  experience  and  stories 
that  lay  bare  the  broad  scope  of  her  own 
reading:  Tacitus,  Hans  Christian 

Andersen,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  et  al. 
There  are  stories  from  Jewish,  Christian, 
Muslim,  Celtic,  Indian,  Vietnamese  and 
Hispanic  writers.  Rather  than  explicitly 
assert  the  universal  relevance  of  the 
Gospel  message,  McKenna  allows  the 
various  stories  that  she  brings  to  the 
Gospel  account  to  make  the  connection 
with  our  contemporary  situations.  This 
approach  not  only  throws  light  on  the 
message  of  the  passage,  but  also  brings 
that  message  into  other  fife  situations. 

Scholars  today  talk  about  the  world 
within  the  text  (the  world  of  the  story 
created  by  the  author),  the  world  behind 
the  text  (the  historical  world  of  the 
author)  and  the  world  in  front  of  the  text 
(the  world  of  the  reader).  McKenna 
carefully  leads  us  through  the  first  two 
worlds  so  that  we  ourselves  can  internal- 
ize and  personalize  the  message.  And  she 
does  this  without  falling  into  eisegesis 
(reading  details  into  the  story  that  are 
not  there).  The  imagery  she  uses  in  her 
exposition  opens  up  the  meaning  of  the 
biblical  text  in  new  and  creative  ways. 
For  example,  like  most  biblical  commen- 
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tators,  she  thinks  of  a parable  as  “an 
experience  of  another  reality.”  But  she 
says  it  is  “almost  like  a trapdoor  into 
another  world.”  This  striking  image  is  a 
fitting  metaphor  for  a parable,  which  is 
supposed  to  surprise  or  shock  us. 

Is  this  book  a commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark?  Very  definitely.  It  pro- 
vides just  enough  historical  background 
for  the  reader  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage — and  no  more  than 
that.  Although  the  author  explains  how 
the  literary  structure  of  the  passage  facil- 
itates one’s  understanding  of  it,  the  book 
is  not  a literary  analysis.  It  highlights  the 
salient  religious  themes  of  the  Gospel, 
but  it  is  not  a theological  treatise.Those 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  pro- 
lific author  will  be  further  enriched  by 
the  insights  she  brings  to  her  reading  of 
this  Gospel.  Those  interested  in 
Scripture  study  will  find  that  her 
approach  situates  the  “good  news” 
squarely  in  the  midst  of  today’s  world. 
On  Your  Mark  is  a fine  reading  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  that  not  only  provides 
insight  into  its  original  meaning,  but  also 
offers  a contemporary,  challenging 
interpretation.  Dianne  Bergant 
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This  volume  is  crammed  with  meticulous- 
ly researched  biblical,  historical,  theologi- 
cal and  sociological  information  on  order 
and  ministry  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
author,  Kenan  Osborne,  O.F.M.,  is  profes- 
sor emeritus  at  the  Franciscan  School  of 
Theology  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  the 
author  of  several  distinguished  books. 
Evidence  of  his  extensive  scholarly  career 
and  his  commitment  to  recognize  the 
church  as  a global  institution  fills  the  pages 
of  Orders  and  Ministry. 

The  book  weaves  together  the  follow- 
ing major  themes:  the  meanings  and  impli- 
cations of  globalization,  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  as  the  foundational  model  for  all 
ministries  and  the  history  and  meaning 


today  both  of  priestly  order  and  ministry 
and  of  lay  ministry.  In  the  concluding 
chapter  Osborne  suggests  creative  ways  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  continue 
to  develop  “an  equicultural  order  and  min- 
istry” that  takes  into  account  a global  per- 
spective. The  goal  of  his  work  is  to  under- 
stand leadership  in  a global  church,  in 
which  some  dynamics  of  ministry  are 
linked  to  the  essence  of  Christian  life  and 
other  elements  need  to  change.  Each  chap- 
ter concludes  with  questions  suitable  for 
adult  education  and  classroom  discussion 
and  with  well-chosen  suggestions  for  fur- 
ther reading  and  study. 

The  first  chapter,  on  globalization, 
provides  an  overview  of  the  meanings  of 
this  term  in  society  generally  and  of  paral- 
lel implications  for  the  church  specifically. 
The  profound  impact  of  globalization  on 
local  cultures  requires  proper  adaptation  at 
a time  when  the  struggle  is  ardent  between 
“conservers”  and  “innovators.” 
Concerning  the  role  of  the  church,  Father 
Osborne  states,  “In  ‘new  churches’  partic- 
ularly in  Africa  and  Asia,  Christianity 
thrives,  but  some  believe  the  life  of  these 
churches  will  deepen  if  inculturation  is 
allowed  to  use  local  languages,  rituals,  and 
traditions.”  Still  others,  he  notes,  believe 
that  the  radical  challenge  of  Christ  will  be 
lost  with  too  much  adaptation.  Though 
issues  are  complex,  he  acknowledges  his 
own  inclination  toward  change  to  cultural- 
ly appropriate  forms  of  leadership,  order 
and  ministry. 

An  extensive  chapter  on  the  “Ministry 
of  Jesus”  sets  the  foundation  for  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  After  establishing 


the  leadership  of  Jesus  as  service,  he 
describes  in  detail  key  developments  in 
early  church  ministry,  showing  that  minis- 
terial roles  in  culturally  different  commu- 
nities evolved  over  time.  The  author  points 
out  controversies  that  arose,  especially 
over  the  shape  of  liturgical  rites  and 
whether  ordained  ministries  could  differ 
widely  from  place  to  place.  Acknowledging 
that  many  adaptations  have  been  imple- 
mented already,  he  asserts  that  more 
should  be  contemplated.  The  Gospels  do 
not  provide  “how-to  lessons  on  the  best 
way  to  minister,”  nor  do  they  offer  solu- 
tions to  specific  problems.  Rather,  they 
look  at  “the  ministry  of  Jesus  to  see  how 
Jesus  opened  others  to  the  loving  and  for- 
giving presence  of  God.” 

When  ministry  deviates  from  this 
understanding,  questions  need  to  be  asked 
and  issues  raised,  which  Osborne  does  with 
a delicate  balance  of  prudence  and  chal- 
lenge. He  prefaces  the  most  difficult  issues 
with  such  expressions  as  “although  it  is 
painful  to  raise  the  next  question”  or  “we 
are  advancing  a position  here  that  recog- 
nizes the  affection  of  many  for  the  present 
order  of  the  church.”  Nonetheless,  he  asks 
the  hard  questions  and  raises  thorny  issues. 
He  contrasts,  for  example,  the  call  of  many 
bishops  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council  to 
make  liturgy  meaningful  in  different  cul- 
tures with  Rome’s  deafness  toward  local 
and  regional  voices  and  opinions  on  the 
translation  of  Mass  prayers. 

Osborne  acknowledges  and  discusses 
the  controverted  role  of  women  in  the 
church.  Addressing  the  basic  theme  of  the 
book,  he  writes,  “It  is  clear  that  some 
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Catholic  scholars  maintain  the  view  that 
order  and  ministry  are  immutably  defined. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  New  Testament 
and  documents  from  the  early  history  of 
the  church  indicate  that  there  has  been 
considerable  change  in  names  and  func- 
tions in  ministry.” 

On  the  model  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  episcopacy,  the  author  states  plainly 
that  the  present  pattern  is  not  only  desired 
by  Rome,  but  mandated.  Given  this  posi- 
tion, it  is  difficult  for  historians  and  theolo- 
gians to  speak  and  write  freely  on  what 
their  research  tells  them  about  the  factual 
basis  for  this  portrayal.  While  the  author 
acknowledges  there  is  no  large 
groundswell  demanding  change,  theologi- 
cal and  missiological  reasons  for  consider- 
ing change  are  critical  in  a global  church. 
One  size  does  not  fit  all  when  looking  at 
church  leadership. 

As  to  lay  ministry,  Osborne  focuses  on 
both  institutional  and  charismatic  leader- 
ship. He  briefly  articulates  the  distinct  his- 
torical differences  in  the  way  lay  members 
have  exercised  teaching,  liturgical  and 
administrative  ministries,  and  also  com- 
ments on  the  official  post-Vatican  II  theo- 
logical position  of  the  church  on  lay  min- 
istry. He  holds  that  paying  attention  to  the 
sensus  fidelium  of  local  situations  is  the  best 
way  to  determine  the  most  appropriate 
forms  of  leadership. 

The  final  chapter  captures  Osborne’s 
“Dreams  for  the  Future.”  He  insists  on  the 
integrity  of  all  cultures,  which  are  to  be 
honored  and  treated  with  reverence.  He 
asks  that  the  dialogue  between  church  and 
culture  be  two-directional.  As  local 
churches  evolve,  he  is  adamant  that  the 
marks  of  the  true  church  of  Christ  be 
given  careful  attention  and  that  self-giving 
love  be  seen  as  the  hallmark  of  the 
Christian  ethos.  Leadership  and  commu- 
nity deserve  serious  study,  too,  not  just  in 
the  newer  churches  but  in  the  church  in 
Europe,  where  so  many  people  no  longer 
both  believe  and  belong.  In  the  end, 
Father  Osborne  reiterates  a familiar 
theme:  the  reality  of  communion  entails 
dialogue,  and  this  view  implies  the  need  to 
consider  major  structural  changes  in  die 
church. 

Orders  and  Ministry  is  likely  to  chal- 
lenge, incense  or  gratify,  depending  on 
where  one  stands  on  these  vital  ecclesio- 
logical  concerns  in  the  chinch  today. 

Katarina  Schuth 
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Into  the  Dark 


Making  Peace 

By  Denise  Levertov 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Peggy 

Rosenthal 

New  Directions.  96p  $9 
ISBN  0811216403 

Shortly  before  her  death  in  1997,  the 
renowned  English-born  American  poet 
Denise  Levertov  published  two  volumes  of 
selected  poems.  The  Stream  and  the 
Sapphire  brought  together  38  poems  on 
“Religious  Themes”  from  Levertov’s  large 
and  varied  corpus.  It  traced,  in  the  poet’s 
words,  “my  slow  movement  from  doubt  to 
Christian  faith.”  A companion  volume,  The 
Life  Around  Us:  Selected  Poems  on  Nature, 
was  intended  as  both  a celebration  of  and 
warning  about  the  fragility  of  the  “great 
web”  of  human  interaction  with  the  natu- 
ral world.  The  books  functioned,  like 
Levertov’s  poetry  itself,  as  gently  forceful 
protests  against  the  axiom  that  poetry 
“makes  nothing  happen.”  In  issuing  small 
volumes  that  could  be  slipped  into  a pock- 
et or  a purse,  like  a pamphlet,  Levertov  and 
her  publisher,  New  Directions,  clearly  saw 
these  books  as  messages  in  bottles  or  imag- 
inative seeds. 

In  Making  Peace,  Peggy  Rosenthal — 
whose  books  include  The  Poets’  Jesus — 
extends  this  laudable  publishing  venture 
with  a collection,  important  in  itself,  that 
should  also  shed  new  light  on  its  compan- 
ions in  the  trio.  Levertov  took  a good  deal 
of  flak  for  publishing,  beginning  in  1966, 
explicitly  political  poetry  (as  she  would 
later  for  writing  on  religious  themes  after 
her  conversion  in  the  early  1980’s).  But,  as 
Peggy  Rosenthal  points  out  in  her  under- 
stated yet  penetrating  (that  is  to  say, 
Levertovian)  introduction,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  forced  or  out  of  character, 
and  very  little  that  is  merely  topical  and 
ephemeral,  in  these  poems.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  entirely  of  a piece  with  the 
rest  of  Levertov’s  work,  in  that  they  are 
centered  in  the  poet’s  attempts  to  focus 
rigorously  and  honestly  on  the  evidence  of 
her  own  experience.  “It  is  when  I feel  the 
political/  social  issues  of  the  day  personal- 
ly,” Levertov  says  in  an  interview  quoted  in 
Making  Peace,  “that  I’m  moved  to  write  of 
them,  in.. .a  spirit  of  quest... [for]  revelation 
or  illumination.”  The  poems  were  written 
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in  passionate  response  to  the  constant 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and  to  specific  atroc- 
ities from  the  1960’s  to  the  early  90’s  in 
Vietnam,  El  Salvador,  Rwanda,  Zaire  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  during  the  first  gulf  war. 
Sadly,  they  are  no  less  relevant  to  our  pre- 
sent situation. 

The  30  poems  (or  parts  of  poems) 
included  here  are  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, each  named  for  the  keynote  poem 
included  in  that  section.  “Life  at  War,”  the 
grimmest  of  the  four,  presents  violence  as 
the  antithesis  of  art.  It  is  a pervasive  dust, 
the  exhaust  of  untold  holocausts  that 


chokes  the  singer  and  impedes  full  and  cre- 
ative thought  and  expression:  “The  same 
war/  continues./  We  have  breathed  the  grit 
of  it  in,  all  our  fives,/  our  lungs  are  pocked 
with  it,/  the  mucous  membranes  of  our 
dreams/  coated  with  it,  the  imagination/ 
filmed  over  with  the  gray  filth  of  it.”  Most 
of  the  poems  are  rhythmically  and  symbol- 
ically constrained;  the  sole  hope  is  that  the 
pervasive  silence  of  the  wasteland  repre- 
sents only  the  retreat  of  the  birds  deeper 
into  the  forests,  and  not  their  obliteration 
(“Land  of  the  Death  Squads”). 

The  next  section,  “Protesters,”  fea- 
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Institute  for  Sexuality 
Studies  (ISS) 

is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  2006  & 2007. 

• ISS  offers  one-month,  two  week,  and  one  J 
week  educational  programs  that  include 
study  in  the  psychological,  spiritual,  ethical, 
and  biological  dimensions  of  human 
sexuality.  These  educational  programs  are 
designed  for  personal  and  professional 
development  and  integration.  Ideal  programs 
for  those  whose  ministry  involves  fostering 
psychosexually  mature  persons  or  as  part  of 

a renewal  or  sabbatical  experience. 

• ISS  also  offers:  Speakers  on  Sexuality  & 
Addictions  for  outside  Workshops  and 
Retreats,  Professional  Consultation,  and 
Psychological  Assessment  and  Counseling 
Services. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Kevin  P.  McClone,  M.Div.  Psy.D. 

Director  Institute  for  Sexuality  Studies 
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Chicago,  IL.  60615-5698 
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tures  poems  that  respond  to  the  choking 
dust  by  speaking  out  nonetheless,  no  mat- 
ter how  haltingly  or  seemingly  ineffective- 
ly: “Living  on  the  rim/  of  the  raging  caul- 
dron....The  choice:  to  speak/  or  not  to 
speak.  We  spoke”  for  those  who  “had  not 
that  choice.”  As  often  as  not,  the  speaking 
out  is  one  or  another  attempt  to  reassert 
ritual  order  in  the  midst  of  destructive 
chaos:  Buddhist  altars  erected  by  children 
in  the  streets  of  Saigon;  Dom  Helder 
Camara  participating  in  a dance  involving 
circles  within  circles  on  the  grounds  of  a 
nuclear  test  site.  Psalms  surface  as  an 
important  genre,  taking  over  from  the 
pervasiveness  of  lament  in  section  one. 

Part  Three,  “Writing  in  the  Dark,” 
focuses  more  specifically  on  the  hope  that 
springs  from  poetic  imagination.  Like  the 
“bird  of  fife”  flown  to  the  forests  in  “Land 
of  the  Death  Squads,”  the  power  of  human 
imagination  survives,  even  if  it  has  been 
driven  into  the  dark.  It  labors  there  if  only 
to  give  “a  record  of  the  night,”  or  of 
“words  that  flew  through  your  mind, 
strange  birds/  crying  their  urgency  with 
human  voices.. .words  that  have  the  power/ 
to  make  the  sun  rise  again.” 

In  Part  Four,  “Making  Peace,” 
Rosenthal  presents  Levertov  mining  a 
more  hopeful  vein.  Like  Hopkins  looking 
squarely  at  a creation  bleared  and  smeared, 
but  recognized  “deep  down”  as  always 
“fresh”  and  “never  spent,”  Levertov  calls 
for  the  poets  to  give  us  “an  imagination  of 
peace/  to  oust  the  intense,  familiar  imagi- 
nation of  disaster.”  Peace,  not  merely  “the 
absence  of  war,”  is  imagined  as  found,  not 
in  fleeing  from,  but  in  penetrating  into  the 
dark.  “I  have  seen,”  Levertov  writes  in 
“City  Psalm,”  “not  behind  but  within, 
within  the  dull  grief,  blown  grit,  hideous/ 
concrete  facades,  another  grief,  a gleam/  as 
of  dew,  an  abode  of  mercy....  I saw  Paradise 
in  the  dust  of  the  street.” 

Making  Peace , along  with  The  Stream 
and  the  Sapphire  and  The  Life  Around  Us, 
seeks  to  call  us  to  recognize  and  attend  to 
the  deep  and  indestructible  human  and 
humane  rhythms  underlying  the  noise  of 
daily  existence  in  a world  seemingly  in 
thrall  to  violence  of  many  kinds.  This  third 
volume  of  New  Directions’  prayer  books 
for  the  contemporary  spirit  is  a welcome 
contribution,  enhancing  Denise  Levertov’s 
reputation  as  one  who  heard  those 
rhythms  and  embodied  them  in  her  life 
and  work.  Brennan  O'Donnell 
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HISPANIC/LATINO  MINISTRY.  Oblate  School  of 
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CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Saint  Leo  University  is  a 
| Catholic,  liberal  arts-based  university  serving  peo- 
ple of  all  faiths.  University  Campus,  Saint  Leo, 
Florida,  is  currendy  recruiting  a full-time  team 
| member  with  responsibilities  in  the  following 
| areas:  mentor  student  chaplains,  develop  prayer 
\ and  faith  sharing  experiences  with  students,  train 
| and  coordinate  liturgical  ministers  (involvement  in 
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DEVELOPMENT  DIRECTOR  sought  by  Mercy  High 
! School,  Middletown,  Conn.  Responsible  for 
annual  fund,  capital  campaign,  alumnae  relations, 

I special  events.  Staff  of  two.  Experience  in 
fundraising  at  secondary  school  level  required, 
j Send  inquiries  to:  jkensel@mercyhigh.com.  Web 
j site:  www.mercyhigh.com. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  LITURGY.  Cathedral  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  416  West  12  th 
Street,  Kansas  City,  MO  64105.  Full-time  posi- 
tion. Applicant  must  have  superior  keyboard  skills 
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| and  centrally  located.  Fifty-rank  Rufatti  pipe 
organ  installed  in  2003,  Yamaha  grand  piano  and  j 
Roland  controller  keyboard  with  MIDI  modules.  I 
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I Salary  plus  benefits  commensurate  with  education 
i and  experience  within  diocesan  guidelines.  Send 
request  for  application  packet  to  Gary  Evans, 
Administrator.  Applications  accepted  until 
8/1/2006.  E-mail:  gevans@kcgolddome.org;  Web 
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and  health  care,  and  also  to  help  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  through  affordable  housing,  job  training 
and  addiction  treatment  and  mental  health  services,  i 
SOME  seeks  a DIRECTOR  OF  DEVEL- 
OPMENT with  a proven  record  to  coordinate  and 
support  the  development  team’s  work,  including 
special  events,  community  outreach,  grant  writing 
and  communications.  The  Director  will  also  imple- 
ment fundraising  activities  to  cultivate  major  gifts 
to  support  our  affordable  housing  goals.  Requires 
four-year  degree,  at  least  five  years  of  fundraising 
experience,  including  two  years  of  super- 
visory/management experience,  as  well  as  excellent 
leadership,  oral,  written  and  public  speaking  skills. 
Prefer  experience  in  major  gifts.  Salary  competi- 
tive. Excellent  benefits.  Resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
fijohn@some.org;  fax  (202)  265-3849.  For  more 
info  on  SOME,  visit  www.some.org. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  Jesuit 
High  School,  a Catholic,  coeducational,  college 
preparatory  school  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has  a cur- 
rent opening  for  a Vice  President  of 
; Development.  This  is  a member  of  the  adminis- 
trative team  and  would  report  direcdy  to  the 
; President.  The  experienced  candidate  would  be 
responsible  for  the  planning  and  direction  of  cap- 
ital campaigns,  planned  giving,  major  gifts  and 
fundraising  activities  to  meet  capital  and  endow- 
ment needs  of  the  school.  This  person  will  have  a 
; strong  development  background  with  proven 
| fundraising  results,  marketing,  supervisory,  solid 
I written  and  oral  communication  skills  and  strate- 
gic planning  knowledge.  He  or  she  would 
embrace  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Ignatian  tradi- 
j tion  of  education,  and  be  effective  in  communi- 
cating the  Jesuits’  mission  to  the  local  community 
and  beyond.  A complete  job  description  and 
application  requirements  can  be  found  at 
www.jesuitportland.com.  Applications  will  be 
reviewed  immediately,  with  an  anticipated  start  in 
fall  2006. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 


offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days,  year-round 
in  a prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@- 
sbcglobal.net;  www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Zen 

ZEN  SPIRIT  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT,  Aug.  4-10,  2006, 
at  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  Manhasset,  NY 
11030.  Zen  practice  integrating  Christian  life, 
prayer  and  liturgy  with  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S .J., 
Roshi. inquiries:  (516)  621-8300,  (212)  831-5710; 
e-mail:  Roconnell8@aol.com. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press,  Inc.,  106  West 


56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of  \ 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates 
are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42 
times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@ameri-  [ 
camagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department , America,  106  West 
56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


• 50  Years  Treating  Addiction 

• 6,600  Religious  and  Clergy  Treated 

• 100,000  Lives  spiritually  moved 
by  each  graduate  of  Guest  House 

• Over  660  million  lives  affected 
by  one  man’s  dream  - 

Call  us  24  hours  a Day,  7 Days  a Week  at 
1 -800-634-41 55,  clergy  program 
1-800-626-6910,  women  relgious  program 
www.gues thouse.org 

■ An  Iricalciilable  Miracle 


How  far  does 
Guest  House  go 
for  the  Alcoholic? 

‘As  Far  As 
We  Can,  Then 
One  Step  More/’ 

Austin  Ripley  19.56 
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Being  Catholic  in  the  World  Today 


‘Our  times  call 
for  a new  readiness 
to  assist  our 
neighbors  in  need/ 


DEUS  C A RITAS  EST  (GOD  IS  LOVE).  2006,  POPE  BENEDICT  XVI 

Our  planet  has  become  a smaller  place. 

We  are  connected  to  one  big  global 
community.  Every  day,  we  turn  on  the 
TV  or  read  the  paper  and  see  the  needs  of 
our  faraway  neighbors.  What  can  we  do? 


For  60  years,  in  nearly  100  countries 
across  the  globe,  we’ve  given  people  hope 
through  assistance  where  it’s  needed  most. 
And  94  cents  of  every  dollar  we  spend 
goes  directly  to  help  the  people  we  serve. 

Today,  we’re  the  largest  private 
distributor  of  U.S.  food  aid  in  the  world. 
We  take  a long-term  approach  to  reducing 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  helping 
communities  meet  their  own  needs. 

With  your  help,  our  faith  can  do 
even  more. 

The  world  is  not  beyond  your  grasp. 
Together,  we  can  make  a great  difference. 


As  Catholics,  we  recognize  that  we 
are  all  part  of  one  human  family.  Every  life 
is  important.  Every  person  has  equal  value. 
Our  faith  directs  us  to  look  upon 
every  person  with  the  same 
openheartedness  and  love  as  we 
might  look  upon  Christ  Himself. 

Sharing  in  the  needs  and 
suffering  of  people  around  the 
world  might  seem  like  a difficult  I 
burden.  But  there  is  a simple 
way  to  fulfill  our  faith.  There  is 
a way  to  help. 

We  are  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  the  official  international 
humanitarian  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Catholic  community. 


In  Darfur,  the  war-ravaged  region  of  western  Sudan, 
we  provide  food  and  shelter  to  people  affected  by  the  conflict. 
Beyond  this  life-saving  work,  we  help  children  displaced 
from  their  homes  by  providing  education  programs 
in  the  camps  of  El  Geneina. 


Catholic.  Classic.  Relevant, 


IVlodern  meets  timeless  in  the 
Loyola  Classics — a new  series 
of  the  greatest  Catholic  fiction  of 
all  time.  These  attractive  reprints, 
complete  with  introductions  by 
contemporary  authors,  inspire 
todays  readers  through  well-told, 
enduring  stories  of  honor,  love, 
faith,  and  redemption.  Give  them 
as  gifts  or  keep  them  for  your 
bookshelf — they’re  sure  to  become 
fast  favorites. 


The  Silver  1 
Chalice 

Things  As 
They  Are 

THOMAS  B.  COSTAIN 

PAU  L HORGAN 

The  Silver  Chalice  by  Thomas  B.  Costain  • $13.95  • 2350- 
Things  As  they  Are  by  Paul  Horgan  • $12.95  • 2332-X 
North  of  Hope  by  Jon  Hassler  • $13.95  • 2357-5 
Catholics  by  Brian  Moore  • $12.95  • 2333-8 

‘Mention  code  2110  when  ordering  and  recieve  30%  off. 

Offer  not  available  on  Web  orders. 


T y— -v  t v t k TV  t-%  -« — i Visit  www.loyolabooks.org  for  a complete 

JLOYOLArRESS.  800.621.1008 


Pursue 

the  studies  and  take  the 
actions  that  are  crucial  to  an 
evolving  Church.  Our  richly 
diverse  community  prepares 
you  to  lead  on  the  cusp 
of  change,  where  faith  and 
justice  meet. 


Jtsuit  School  of  TueoLoGy 
CMwaie’  THeoLOGicgyi 
1 A UNION  I 


JESUIT 
SCHOOL  OF 
THEOLOGY 

at  Berkeley 


a member  of  the  Graduate 
Theological  Union 
1 735  LeRoy  Avenue 
Berkeley,  CA  94709 
(800)  824-0122  (510)  549-5000 
Fax  (510)  841-8536 
E-mail:  admissions@jstb.edu 
www.jstb.edu 


Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies 


LOYOLA 


Pastoral  Studies  from  Loyola. 
Open  your  mind,  your  heart,  your  life, 


Rooted  in  faith,  the  prestigious  Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies' graduate  programs  are  the 
perfect  complement  for  any  profession.  You'll  receive  well-rounded  instruction  in  a 
university  setting  — our  programs  are  lay-oriented  and  ecumenical  by  design.  You'll 
gain  critical  thinking  skills  as  well  as  the  knowledge  and  tools  necessary  to  become  a 
faith-based  leader.  You'll  also  find  excellent  opportunities  for  networking  and  placement 
upon  completion.  It  all  happens  at  our  convenient  WaterTower  location.  Flexible  class 
schedules  are  perfect  for  working  professionals,  and  you'll  find  an  impressive  variety  of 
programs  from  which  to  choose  and  find  your  calling.  Open  your  mind,  your  heart  and 
your  life.  Call  312-915-7464  or  visit  www.luc.edu/ips  to  request  more  information. 


Preparing  People  to  Lead  Extraordinary  Lives 


Graduate  & 
Professional 
Programs 


Letters 


Life  to  Come 

As  director  of  the  Office  of  Prayer  and 
Worship  for  the  Diocese  of  Albany,  I 
found  Terry  Golway’s  essay  “It’s  Your 
Funeral”  (6/5)  disturbing.  I can  only 
speak  for  the  Diocese  of  Albany;  but 
like  diocesan  officials  in  many  areas  of 
the  country,  we  have  found  it  necessary 
and  helpful  to  establish  guidelines  for 
the  selection  of  music  and  the  reflection 
on  the  life  of  the  deceased  at  funeral 
liturgies.  Yes,  there  were  a few  horror 
stories  that  initiated  these  directives,  but 
there  is  also  a need  for  catechesis  and  a 
desire  to  provide  positive  liturgical 
experiences  reflective  of  the  Christian 
belief  in  death  and  the  life  to  come. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  I disagree 
with  Mr.  Golway.  The  Catholic  funeral 
Mass  is  not  about  the  individual;  it  is  a 
celebration  of  the  paschal  mystery, 
Christ’s  ministry,  passion  and  death, 
resurrection  and  promise  to  come  again 
as  made  evident  in  the  life  of  the  one 
whose  earthly  time  has  passed.  It  points 
the  mourner  not  only  to  what  has  been, 
but  more  importandy  to  the  belief  that 
“life  has  changed,  not  ended.”  It  offers 
hope  to  those  who  grieve  that  there  will 
be  a time  when  all  will  be  united  again 
and  “every  tear  will  be  wiped  away.” 

Roman  Catholic  liturgy  is  forever 
attempting  to  call  us  back  from  the 
rampant  individualism  that  pervades 
United  States  culture  to  a sense  of  com- 
munity, a sense  of  identity  within  the 
larger  group,  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Order  of 
Christian  Funerals  recommends  that  as 
the  casket  is  received  into  church  it  be 
covered  with  a pall  that  recalls  the  bap- 
tismal garment,  the  sign  of  Christian 
dignity  given  through  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism.  The  white  pall  also  “signifies 
that  all  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.” 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Golway’s  com- 
plaints about  music  selections,  perhaps 
he  can  appreciate  that  music  is  part  of 
the  prayer  of  the  funeral  and  all  litur- 
gies, not  a decorative  finial  tacked  on  to 
provide  accent.  Prayer  is  addressed  to 
God.  It  too  is  not  merely  about  us. 

Also  of  Irish  descent,  I am  chilled 


by  the  affection  he  feels  for  the  song  by 
Sting  and  the  Chieftains  played  at  the 
end  of  James  Davitt’s  funeral,  whose 
words  were  sung  in  a language  he  did 
not  know.  He  believes  the  song  was 
about  “defiance  and  courage  and  life 
itself.”  How  does  he  know  that  the  song 
did  not  also  glorify  or  call  others  to  acts 
of  violence?  Was  there  any  way  for  him 
to  experience  the  song  as  prayer? 

I would  suggest  that  instead  of 
being  concerned  about  whether  or  not 
one  has  a friend  on  the  inside  and  the 
need  or  inability  to  cultivate  relation- 
ships with  clergy  to  serve  one’s  own 
ends,  Mr.  Golway  and  others  who  share 
his  perspective  enter  into  and  maintain 
a greater  familiarity  with  the  rituals  of 
the  church  and  the  theology  that  under- 
lies them.  I hope  America  will  not  let 
Mr.  Golway’s  text  be  the  only  word  on 
this  subject. 

Elizabeth  Simcoe 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Context  of  Hope 

The  essay  by  Terry  Golway,  “It’s  Your 
Funeral”  (6/5),  is  aptly  titled.  I look  on 
every  funeral  as  my  funeral,  because  I 
am  a priest  who  has  done  a good  many 
since  1958. 

What  is  proposed  in  the  way  of 
music  and  eulogies  has  an  important 
place.  The  place  I have  in  mind  is  the 
mortuary,  where  the  family  and  friends 
can  let  out  all  the  stops  and  celebrate 
the  night  away. 

The  reasons  why  it  is  my  funeral  are 
several.  I five  in  Mormon  Utah,  and 
inviting  someone  to  give  a eulogy  in 
Utah  (that’s  the  main  thing  at  a 
Mormon  funeral)  means  a lecture  on 
Mormon  theology  and  a bit  from  the 
Book  of  Mormon  as  an  inevitable  and 
embarrassing  eventuality. 

Also,  funerals  are  an  important 
opportunity  to  remind  Catholics  of  how 
we  place  a funeral  in  the  context  of 
hope.  Hope  is  a tremendous  reality  to 
give  people  at  the  moment  of  death — 
hope  that  life  is  not  ended.  Death  does 
not  have  a sting  in  a Catholic  funeral. 

Also,  funerals  are  a rare  opportunity 


to  speak  to  the  unchurched.  Not  only 
are  we  reverent,  sincere,  solemn  in  the 
face  of  death;  we  also  have  a view  of  life 
and  death  that  is  worth  proclaiming  in 
the  hopes  that  some  listeners  will 
appreciate  a broader  view  of  death  than 
the  one  they  have. 

In  short,  a funeral  is  a rich  opportu- 
nity that  we  priests  do  not  want  to  miss. 
Mr.  Golway’s  point  of  view  is  not  novel. 
But  in  a world  where  “the  lights  must 
never  go  out  and  the  music  must  always 
play,”  people  need  a solemn  silence  to 
realize  another  aspect  of  fife.  They  have 
plenty  of  entertainment;  we  don’t  need 
to  give  them  that. 

Warren  Schoeppe,  SJ. 

Brigham  City,  Utah 


Spirit  Lives 

In  his  reflections  on  the  Rev.  William 
Sloan  Coffin,  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J., 
(Of  Many  Things,  5/22)  fills  in  some 
wonderful  personal  data  on  this  great 
prophet  of  our  age.  My  contact  with 
Sloan  Coffin  was  limited  to  two  occa- 
sions, and  each  time  I felt  his  warmth 
and  humor,  and  experienced  something 
of  the  charisma  so  poignantly  described 
by  Father  Christiansen. 

Invited  to  give  a workshop  at  a 
United  Church  of  Christ  annual  confer- 
ence, I was  ushered  into  the  church 
sanctuary  with  William  Sloan  Coffin, 
the  keynote  speaker.  As  we  waited  for 
the  audience  to  settle  in,  my  discomfort 
was  evident.  Who  was  I to  share  the 
stage  with  this  great  man!  Immediately, 
he  reached  out  to  me  in  quiet  humor  to 
make  me  feel  comfortable.  That  simple 
gesture  will  not  be  forgotten. 

On  Feb.  15,  2003,  at  the  Vermont 
State  Capitol  steps  in  Montpelier,  we 
met  again,  he  as  keynote  speaker,  and  I 
as  a small-time  peace  activist.  Somehow 
they  got  Bill’s  wheelchair  through  the 
snow.  Bill  greeted  me  as  though  we  had 
been  lifelong  friends.  Thousands  braved 
the  frigid  temperature  to  protest  going 
to  war  in  Iraq.  Because  Bill  had  suffered 
a stroke,  his  words  were  slurred,  but  his 
message  against  war  was  profound. 
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The  Word 


A Shepherd  for  God’s 
People 

Sixteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  July  23,  2006 

Readings:  Jer  23:1-6;  Ps  23:1-6;  Eph  2:13-18;  Mark  6:30-34 

His  heart  was  moved  with  pity  for  them , for  they  were  like  sheep  without  a 

shepherd  (Mark  6:34) 


IN  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  BIBLE, 
sheep  and  shepherds  were  common 
sights,  so  it  was  not  unusual  for 
ancient  Near  Eastern  kings  and 
rulers  to  adopt  the  image  and  title  of  shep- 
herd. That  was  natural  and  even  irre- 
sistible, since  shepherds  care  for  their 
flocks,  provide  leadership  and  direction 
for  them  and  protect  them  from  hostile 
forces.  Today’s  responsorial  psalm,  Psalm 
23,  the  most  famous  and  beloved  psalm  in 
the  Bible,  applies  the  shepherd  imagery  to 
God:  “The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I shall 
not  want.”  This  psalm  has  brought  confi- 
dence and  hope  to  fearful  and  suffering 
people  for  thousands  of  years.  Many  of  us 
recite  it  when  we  find  ourselves  in  trouble 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


or  crisis  or  pain.  It  depicts  God  as  a shep- 
herd— that  is,  a nurturer,  leader  and  pro- 
tector. 

Few  kings  in  ancient  Israel  measured 
up  to  their  role  as  shepherds  for  God’s 
people.  The  prophets  were  especially 
strong  in  their  criticisms  of  Israel’s  rulers 
and  often  turned  the  shepherd  imagery 
against  them.  Thus  on  the  eve  of 
Jerusalem’s  destruction  in  the  early  sixth 
century  B.C.,  Jeremiah  indicts  the  leaders 
of  his  people  and  proclaims,  “Woe  to  the 
shepherds  who  mislead  and  scatter  the 
flock  of  my  pasture.”  Nevertheless, 
Jeremiah  could  look  beyond  the  bad  lead- 
ers of  his  own  day  to  the  appearance  of  a 
true  shepherd-king,  that  is,  a wise  and 
righteous  leader  who  would  drive  away 
fear  from  God’s  people. 

In  today’s  passage  from  Mark  6,  Jesus 
interrupts  his  vacation  plans  in  response  to 


what  he  perceived  as  the  needs  of  God’s 
people.  Jesus  the  Son  of  David  (who  was  a 
shepherd  himself)  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
evil  shepherds  who  misled  God’s  people. 

He  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophet’s  hope 
that  God  would  raise  up  the  ideal  shep- 
herd for  his  people. 

In  his  ministry,  according  to  Mark, 

Jesus  takes  on  the  shepherd’s  tasks  of  nur- 
turing, leading  and  protecting  God’s  peo- 
ple. In  the  next  episode  in  Mark’s  narra-  1 
five,  Jesus  supplies  food  for  5,000  people. 

During  the  long  journey  from  northern 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus  offers  direction 
and  guidance  for  all  who  wish  to  follow 
him.  And  in  his  passion  and  death  Jesus  w 
the  shepherd,  in  a startling  reversal,  takes  | 
on  the  role  of  God’s  Servant,  who  is  led  to  § 
death  like  a lamb  to  the  slaughter  (see  £ 

Isaiah  53).  Thus  by  his  sacrificial  death  | 

Jesus  opens  up  a new  and  better  relation- 


Finally,  on  April  22,  2006,  people 
from  many  walks  of  life  and  faith  back- 
grounds gathered  at  the  little  church  in 
Strafford,  Vt.,  to  say  goodbye.  For  three 
hours  in  word  and  song,  the  overflow 
crowd  memorialized  William  Sloan 
Coffin.  A hero  is  gone,  but  his  spirit  lives 
on. 

Miriam  Ward,  R.S.M. 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Depth  of  Understanding 

I just  finished  reading  “Limbo,  Infants 
and  the  Afterlife”  (4/3).  Sidney  Callahan 
is  an  author  I always  look  forward  to 
reading,  but  this  time  I was  more  than 


disappointed.  In  her  discussion  of  persons 
who  are  “stunted  and  afflicted,”  who 
“have  had  little  chance  to  develop  or  to 
hear  and  understand  God’s  good  news” 
and  in  her  final  comment  that  these  are 
“deformed  lives,”  she  portrays  persons 
with  cognitive  disabilities  as  being  practi- 
cally without  souls. 

There  is  so  much  I could  say  in 
response  to  these  statements;  but  it  all 
comes  down  to  this:  After  nearly  20  years 
of  ministry  with  persons  with  disabilities, 

I have  to  say  diis  is  not  even  close  to  my 
experience.  I believe  I can  also  say  it  is 
not  close  to  the  experience  of  the  volun- 
teers with  whom  I serve  or  of  my  col- 


leagues around  the  country.  In  particular, 
it  is  not  the  experience  of  many  persons 
with  cognitive  disabilities,  who  meet  God 
with  a depth  of  understanding  I can  only 
long  for.  I would  refer  Ms.  Callahan  to 
the  work  of  Jean  Vanier  for  a more  in- 
depth  discussion. 

My  compliments  to  the  staff  mem- 
bers who  laid  out  this  issue.  Putting  these 
comments  about  persons  with  disabilities 
above  the  advertisement  for  Brother 
Curry’s  Breads  and  the  National  Theatre 
Workshop  of  the  Handicapped  made  for 
an  interesting  page. 

Ann  Sherzer 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
writer’s  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America’s  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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ship  with  God  not  only  for  Israel  but  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Through  his 
wise  teaching,  compassionate  healing  and 
sacrificial  suffering,  Jesus  shows  what  a 
good  shepherd  is  and  does. 

The  ministry  of  Jesus  the  good  shep- 
herd does  not  end  with  his  death  on  the 
cross.  In  fact,  through  his  death  and  resur- 
rection Jesus  continues  to  nurture,  direct 
and  protect  God’s  people.  Today’s  read- 
ing from  Ephesians  2 adds  to  the  fist  of 
blessings  that  derive  from  the  paschal 
mystery:  peace  and  unity  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  reconciliation  with  God  and 
access  to  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Jesus  never  stops  being  the  good  shep- 
herd. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• What  emotions  do  you  experience 
when  you  hear  or  read  Psalm  23? 

• What  was  the  political  and  religious 
effect  of  the  prophets'  use  of  shep- 
herd imagery  against  their  rulers? 

• Are  there  ways  in  which  you  can  par- 
ticipate in  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
Jesus  the  good  shepherd? 
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The  Sign  of  the  Prophet 

Seventeenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  July  30,  2006 

Readings:  2 Kgs  4:42-44;  Ps  145:10-11,  15-18;  Eph  4:1-6;  John  6:1-15 

When  the  people  saw  the  sign  he  had  done , they  said , “This  is  truly  the  prophet , the 
one  who  is  to  come  into  the  world ” (John  6:14) 


Today  we  interrupt  our 
series  of  readings  from 
Mark’s  Gospel  and  turn,  on 
four  of  the  next  five  Sundays, 
to  Jesus’  discourse  on  the  “bread  of  life” 
in  John  6.  These  Johannine  texts  will 
provide  an  important  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  what  we  believe  about  Jesus 
and  the  Eucharist.  The  Old  Testament 
texts  for  these  Sundays  have  been  cho- 
sen with  an  eye  toward  types  or  models 
that  illumine  the  Gospel  passages. 

Today’s  selection  from  2 Kings  4 
features  the  prophet  Elisha,  the  disciple 
and  successor  of  Elijah.  The  stories  of 
these  two  prophets’  exploits  in  1 and  2 
Kings  are  among  the  most  attractive 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  These  two 
colorful  figures  from  the  ninth  and 
eighth  centuries  B.C.  have  much  in 
common  with  Jesus.  They  were  teach- 
ers, miracle  workers  and  prophets.  In 
today’s  passage  Elisha  the  prophet  feeds 
God’s  people.  When  a man  brings  to 
him  20  loaves  of  barley  bread,  Elisha 
places  them  before  100  people  and 
manages  to  feed  them  all.  More  remark- 
able'still  is  the  presence  of  leftovers. 

In  today’s  reading  from  John  6, 
Jesus  does  what  Elisha  did,  only  on  a 
grander  scale.  With  five  barley  loaves 
and  a few  fish,  Jesus  feeds  over  5,000 
people  and  still  has  12  baskets  of  left- 
overs. In  both  cases  the  prophet  feeds 
God’s  people.  But  Jesus  does  it  even 
better  than  Elisha. 

The  story  of  the  multiplication  of 
the  loaves  appears  six  times  in  the  four 
Gospels.  The  distinctive  features  of  the 
Johannine  account  include  the  charac- 
terization of  Jesus’  action  as  a “sign” 
and  the  identification  of  him  as  a 
prophet.  A sign  points  to  something 
else.  The  description  of  the  way  in 
which  Jesus  acts  (“Jesus  took  the  loaves, 
gave  thanks  and  distributed  them”) 


points  toward  the  church’s  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  toward  the 
eternal  banquet  celebrated  in  God’s 
kingdom.  Jesus’  ability  to  do  what 
Elisha  did  points  to  his  identity  as  the 
prophet  like  Moses  promised  to  God’s 
people  in  Deut  18:15. 

When  we  participate  in  the 
Eucharist,  we  place  ourselves  in  the  his- 
tory of  God’s  people.  As  the  prophet  of 
God’s  present  and  future  kingdom, 
Jesus  continues  to  feed  God’s  people 
materially  and  spiritually.  And  what  the 
prophets  did  points  us  toward  the  even 
more  perfect  reality  of  the  messianic 
banquet  in  God’s  kingdom. 

The  Eucharist  is  the  sacrament  of 
ongoing  union  with  God  and  with  our 
fellow  Christians.  Today’s  reading  from 
Ephesians  4 reminds  us  that  we  have 
been  made  one  in  Christ  and  therefore 
should  live  in  a way  that  befits  our  cor- 
porate identity.  That  means  humble 
and  patient  efforts  at  maintaining  the 
bonds  of  love  and  peace.  The  very 
structure  of  Christian  faith  proclaims 
unity — one  body,  one  hope,  one  faith 
and  one  baptism.  And  all  these  unities 
flow  from  the  one  Spirit,  one  Lord  and 
one  Father  of  us  all.  In  the  Eucharist  we 
are  fed  with  the  bread  of  life  and  united 
in  the  divine  life  in  a most  intimate  way. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Read  the  accounts  about  Elijah  and 
Elisha  in  1 and  2 Kings.  In  what 
respects  are  they  types  or  models  for 
Jesus? 

• How  does  Jesus’  feeding  of  God’s 
people  function  as  a "sign”?  To  what 
does  it  point? 

• How  might  the  Eucharist  serve  more 
effectively  as  a sign  of  unity?  What  do 
our  failures  at  unity  say  about  us? 
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Backpacks  did  not  figure  in  my  life  as 
a child.  At  school  in  Maryland,  most 
students  either  carried  their  books  in 
simple  satchels  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  made  of  imitation  leather  or,  in  high 
school,  symmetrically  arranged  on  three- 
ring  binders  balanced  against  the  hip.  Even 
when  theology  studies  began,  I had  only  a 
simple  drawstring  canvas  bag  from 
Woolworth’s. 

In  the  1980’s,  however,  on  joining  the 
staff  of  St.  Aloysius  Church  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  I noticed  that  students  at  the  adjoining 
Gonzaga  High  School  were  carrying  their 
books  in  actual  backpacks.  My  own  first  step 
in  that  direction  came  when  I noticed  a dis- 
carded black  one  on  top  of  a trash  barrel  in 
the  school  parking  lot — in  good  condition 
except  for  a broken  strap.  I simply  cut  off 
that  strap  and  slung  the  remaining  one  over 
my  shoulder.  That  initial  backpack  remained 
in  use  until  its  primary  zipper  gave  out  years 
later. 

Moving  about  now,  to  and  from  America 
House,  I notice 
ever  more  elabo- 
rate models,  with 
multiple  zipper 
compartments 
and  nylon  pouches  for  bottled  water,  soda 
and  other  bulky  objects.  The  one  I currently 
use  is  a sturdy  blue  number,  discovered 
(again)  atop  a pile  of  trash  bags  in  front  of  an 
upscale  apartment  house,  almost  as  if  it  were 
expecting  to  be  found  and  claimed.  Written 
with  a ball  point  pen  on  the  beige  trim  and 
in  several  other  places  is  the  name  Riley. 
Despite  several  trips  through  a washing 
machine,  Riley’s  name  has  remained,  and  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether  a now- 
grown-up  Riley  might  some  day  recognize 
what  was  once  his  property  and  demand  to 
know  where  I had  found  it. 

If  he  does  recognize  it,  I hope  he  will  not 
demand  it  back,  because  its  capaciousness  has 
proven  useful.  Some  of  the  Jesuits  at  America 
House  leave  clothes  at  my  office  door  as 
donations  for  the  Catholic  Worker,  which 
has  a clothing  room  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  homeless  men  who  go  there  in  need  of 
both  food  and  clothing.  Once  as  I was  leav- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  day,  I heard  the  literary 
editor’s  assistant  say  as  I passed  her  office, 
“That  backpack  is  almost  as  big  as  you.”  It 
did  indeed  hold  a lot  of  donated  clothing. 

The  backpacks  I notice  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  subway  are  generally  used  for  every- 
day items  by  people  going  to  and  from  work. 
They  contain  the  extras  of  life,  so  to  speak, 
rather  than  the  necessities;  and  in  a way 
their  backpacks  reflect  our  ever  more  con- 


sumer-oriented fives.  For  low-income  work- 
ers, though,  they  might  also  hold  the  tools 
of  their  trade.  Late  one  afternoon,  I noticed 
three  young  Hispanic  workmen  leaving  a 
work  site  near  America  House.  Each  had  a 
paint-spattered  backpack  slung  over  his 
shoulders.  The  three  rounded  the  comer 
and  headed  home. 

For  homeless  people,  the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent. They  carry  no  tools  or  extras  in  their 
backpacks,  but  rather  the  sum  total  of  their 
possessions.  In  the  early  morning,  I often  see 
men  and  women  (mostly  men)  dozing  on 
benches  in  the  subway  stations,  their  back- 
packs beside  them  or  on  their  laps.  True, 
not  all  homeless  people  have  real  backpacks; 
many  have  their  possessions  crammed  into  a 
variety  of  carriers.  One  day,  for  example,  I 
noticed  a homeless  man  asleep  on  a subway 
bench  with  a blue  and  white  Delta  Airlines 
bag  beside  him. 

Public  institutions  in  general  do  not  look 
with  a welcoming  eye  on  homeless  people 
who  carry  their  meager  possessions  with 
them.  At  the 
largest  and  most 
centrally  located 
branch  of  the 
city’s  public 
library,  a sign  in  the  vestibule  reads,  “No 
more  than  two  bags  permitted  in  the 
library,”  an  implicit  warning  to  homeless 
men  and  women  who  frequent  the  libraries 
as  safe  places  to  rest  during  the  day. 

For  those  just  a step  away  from  home- 
lessness, backpacks  can  serve  to  transport  the 
secondhand  wares  they  sell  on  the  sidewalk. 
On  Sundays  I see  a number  of  unlicensed 
street  vendors  on  Broadway  near  China- 
town. Emptying  their  backpacks  onto  pieces 
of  cardboard  spread  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
they  stand  beside  their  meager  displays  of 
assorted  used  items  found  in  their  travels 
around  the  city,  with  a wary  eye  out  for  the 
police.  Police  officers  do  indeed  descend 
upon  them,  scattering  the  vendors  who  may 
not  have  time  to  gather  up  their  wares 
before  the  sweeps  begin.  Sometimes,  I have 
heard  a vendor  send  a warning  up  the  line  to 
alert  others  to  an  imminent  police  presence. 

At  another  spot  popular  with  semi-home- 
less vendors,  I once  saw  a man  with  his 
backpack  balanced  on  an  upended  plastic 
milk  crate.  He  was  clearly  waiting  till  later 
that  Sunday  afternoon  before  daring  to  dis- 
play his  wares  on  the  sidewalk.  I did  not 
linger  to  see  what  his  offerings  might  be,  but 
I am  sure  they  held  little  that  would  have 
been  of  interest  to  the  well  educated  and 
well-provided-for  Rileys  of  this  world. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Cover  art  A Lebanese  Christian  cleans  up 
broken  glass  at  a Maronite  Catholic 
church  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  on  Feb.  6.  The 
church  was  hit  by  stones  during  a demon- 
stration by  Muslims  on  Feb.  5 over  car- 
toons of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  first 
published  in  a Danish  newspaper.  (CNS 
photo/Jamal  Saidi,  Reuters) 
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A German  Pope  at  Auschwitz 

At  the  close  of  Pope  Benedict  XVTs  prayers  at  the  concen- 
tration camps  of  Auschwitz-Birkenau,  in  Poland,  storm 
clouds  overhead  gave  way  to  sunshine  and,  improbably,  a 
rainbow  appeared. 

Unlike  his  predecessor,  Benedict  is  not  much  of  a 
world  traveller.  He  has  taken  only  two  trips  outside  of 
Italy:  one  to  World  Youth  Day  in  Cologne  and  one  this 
month  to  Poland,  where  he  hoped  to  shore  up  that  coun- 
try’s Catholic  faith  against  a rising  tide  of  secularization. 
But  it  was  the  journey  of  the  former  (unwilling)  inductee 
into  the  Hider  Youth  that  captivated  the  public  imagina- 
tion. Would  he  mention  his  involvement  with  the 
Hitierjugend  during  the  Second  World  War?  Some,  like 
Timothy  Ryback  writing  in  The  New  Yorker  in  February, 
contend  that  as  archbishop  and  cardinal,  Joseph  Ratzinger 
should  have  done  more  to  confront  his  personal  history  in 
a public  way. 

In  the  end,  the  pope  struck  the  right  balance  between 
the  personal  and  the  public,  pausing  to  pray  before  a 
shrine  to  the  murdered  millions  and  offering  a theological 
meditation  on  the  abandonment  of  God  by  the  Third 
Reich.  Auschwitz,  said  Benedict,  was  a legacy  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  God.  Eloquent  as  his  words  were,  however,  we 
should  not  think  the  pope  meant  that  the  main  target  of 
Nazi  persecution  was  monotheism  in  general.  It  was 
specifically  the  Jews.  (A  few  days  later  Benedict  explicitly 
condemned  anti-Semitism.)  Pope  Benedict  XVI  continues 
along  the  difficult  but  necessary  path  marked  out  by  his 
predecessors,  seeking  to  admit  light  to  one  of  humanity’s 
darkest  hours. 

The  Cardinal  on  Civility 

Cardinal  Theodore  McCarrick,  the  retiring  archbishop  of 
Washington,  is  known  for  his  approachability.  Following 
his  installation  five  years  ago,  he  completed  one  round  of 
informal  parish  visits  to  the  archdiocese’s  140  parishes  in 
less  than  a year  and  immediately  began  a second  circuit, 
celebrating  Mass  on  a weekday  and  meeting  the  faithful 
face  to  face.  That  friendly  gesture  was  typical  of  his  pastor- 
ing.  In  the  wake  of  the  2002  sexual-abuse  crisis,  he  was  the 
only  prelate  to  speak  freely  with  the  press  after  the  U.S. 
cardinals’  meeting  with  Pope  John  Paul  II.  During  the 
2004  presidential  campaign  season,  he  headed  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  Taskforce  on  Catholic  Bishops  and  Politicians, 
working  hard  to  craft  a moderate  position  for  the  confer- 
ence. It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  addressing  the 
Catholic  Press  Association  last  month,  he  asked, 


“Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  the  Catholic  media  pushed  for  civil- 
ity” in  church  and  society?  The  cardinal  explained, 
“Without  respect,  no  real  conversations,  progress  or  edu- 
cation can  be  made.”  Typically,  he  quipped  that  he  was  not 
offering  10  commandments  for  the  press,  but  10  “wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  if’s.”  Washington’s  archbishop  has  understood 
that  modesty  and  friendliness  help  the  church  advance  its 
case  to  an  increasingly  suspicious  world.  The  same  quali- 
ties that  made  him  accessible  to  parishioners  made  him  a 
favorite  conduit  between  presidents  and  prime  ministers. 
We  hope  that  many  outside  the  Catholic  press,  most  of  all 
those  in  positions  of  church  leadership,  will  learn  the 
lessons  he  taught  by  example. 

Stopping  Arms  Traffic 

Arms  traffickers  are  operating  with  virtual  impunity  in 
violation  of  United  Nations  embargoes,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Control  Arms  Campaign.  Issued  in  March, 
the  group’s  report  asserts  that  every  one  of  the  1 3 embar- 
goes imposed  over  the  last  decade  has  been  repeatedly 
disregarded.  Despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  embargo 
breakers  have  been  named  in  United  Nations  reports, 
few  have  been  successfully  prosecuted:  U.N.  investigators 
are  simply  inadequate  in  terms  of  resources  and  time.  As 
a result,  despite  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council, 
unscrupulous  arms  dealers  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
human  rights  abuses  committed  with  small  arms  and 
light  weapons  throughout  the  world. 

Although  U.N.  mandatory  embargoes  are  legally 
binding  under  international  law,  many  states  have  not 
even  made  embargo  violations  criminal  offenses,  the 
report  notes.  Many  of  the  weapons  are  manufactured  by 
the  nations  of  the  North,  but  they  are  frequently  sold  to 
developing  countries,  where  they  fuel  conflicts  and 
poverty.  What  is  needed,  the  campaign  observes,  is  an 
arms  trade  treaty  that  would  create  a broad  framework 
“to  prevent  weapons  being  sold  before  wars  start  or 
human  rights  abuses  reach  their  peak.”  The  United 
Nations  will  hold  a world  conference  on  small  arms 
from  June  27  to  July  7 in  New  York  City.  As  the  time  of 
the  conference  approaches,  the  campaign  is  circulating 
what  it  calls  the  “Million  Faces  Petition,”  which  uses 
photo  portraits  of  individuals  instead  of  signatures,  in 
support  of  an  arms  trade  treaty.  The  petition  would 
prohibit  arms  from  being  exported  to  areas  of  the  world 
where  they  might  be  used  to  commit  serious  human 
rights  violations.  The  United  States  should  commit 
itself  to  the  treaty  and  the  added  laws  needed  to  imple- 
ment it. 
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Editorial 


Toward  More  Intelligent 
Intelligence 


The  need  to  expand  and  better  integrate 
the  resources  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  com- 
munity was  one  of  the  central  recommen- 
dations of  the  admirably  bipartisan  9/11 
commission.  With  the  close  of  the  cold 
war,  Congress  had  reduced  the  resources  available  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  as  the  traditional  mission  of 
that  agency  sought  new  definition.  Many  of  its  overseas 
stations  were  closed,  and  a reduction  in  personnel  led  to 
the  departure  of  experienced  agents.  Furthermore,  in 
reviewing  the  intelligence  failures  that  allowed  the  terror- 
ist attacks  of  2001  to  happen,  it  became  clear  that  the 
notion  of  an  “intelligence  community”  did  not  truly 
describe  the  various  government  agencies  engaged  in 
intelligence  gathering,  which  often  competed  with  one 
another  like  rival  fiefs. 

The  appointment  of  John  Negroponte  as  director  of 
national  intelligence  was  a response  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  9/1 1 commission.  Assigning  the  C.I.A.  its 
place  in  a more  coherent  “intelligence  community”  was  a 
challenge  for  Mr.  Negroponte,  particularly  after  the 
appointment  of  Porter  Goss  as  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  a year  and  a half  ago.  The  abrupt  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Goss  and  his  chief  deputy,  Kyle  Foggo,  in 
mid-May  was  the  culmination  of  a series  of  conflicts 
between  Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Negroponte.  To  succeed  Mr. 
Goss  as  director  of  the  C.I.A.,  President  Bush  nominated 
Air  Force  General  Michael  V Hayden,  who  as  head  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  had  reported  to  Mr.  Negro- 
ponte. 

General  Hayden  had  been  at  the  center  of  the  controver- 
sy over  the  N.S.A.  program  of  monitoring  the  phone  calls  of 
U.S.  citizens  without  securing  the  warrants  required  by  the 
1978  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  (FISA).  General 
Hayden  had  defended  the  program,  which  led  to  criticism 
from  former  Senator  Robert  Kerrey,  a member  of  the  9/1 1 
commission,  that  he  had  been  too  willing  to  accommodate 
the  wishes  of  the  White  House.  Others  expressed  misgivings 
about  the  appointment  of  a military  officer  to  head  a civilian 
agency,  even  though  several  former  C.I.A  directors  came 
from  military  backgrounds.  In  the  end,  however,  General 
Hayden’s  appointment  won  swift  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  and  the  full  Senate,  and  he  assumed 
his  new  office  as  C.I.A  director  near  the  end  of  May. 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  Goss  as  C.I.A.  director  was  a 
mistake,  an  attempt  to  reform  the  agency  in  the  image  of 
the  Bush  administration.  Mr.  Goss  sought  to  close  down 
any  leaks  that  reflected  misgivings  within  the  agency  over 
White  House  policies.  The  elevation  of  Mr.  Foggo  from 
relative  obscurity  within  the  agency  led  to  the  resignation  of 
more  experienced  intelligence  professionals. 

Despite  the  initial  misgivings  of  Senator  Kerrey  and 
others,  General  Hayden  has  impressive  professional  creden- 
tials. His  appointment  won  the  support  of  C.I.A.  veterans, 
both  active  and  recendy  retired.  He  now  faces  the  challenge 
of  restoring  morale  within  the  agency  at  a time  when  its  his- 
toric mission  will  be  newly  defined,  as  Mr.  Negroponte 
seeks  to  integrate  all  of  the  intelligence  gathering  agencies 
into  an  authentic  intelligence  community,  where  informa- 
tion is  shared  and  evaluated  in  support  of  the  national  inter- 
est rather  than  any  partisan  political  priorities. 

Despite  the  challenges  ahead  for  Mr.  Negroponte, 
General  Hayden  and  the  intelligence  professionals  who 
report  to  them,  there  is  encouraging  evidence  that  the  nec- 
essary expansion  of  overseas  intelligence  networks  is  already 
well  underway.  Beginning  in  the  late  1990’s,  according  to 
reports  released  before  General  Hayden’s  confirmation 
hearings,  Congress  has  made  resources  available  that 
allowed  the  agency  to  recruit  new  personnel,  reopen  some 
overseas  stations  that  had  been  closed  and  establish  new 
ones. 

INTELLIGENCE  GATHERING  IN  THIS  NEW  AGE  of  international 
terrorism  will  be  a far  more  complex  task  than  it  was  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  cold  war,  when  the  United  States  con- 
fronted a clearly  defined  adversary  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  terrorists  responsible  for  the  London  and  Madrid 
bombings  and  those  recently  arrested  in  Canada  appear  to 
be  home-grown  terrorists,  who  may  draw  inspiration  from 
Osama  bin  Laden  but  do  not  operate  under  the  centralized 
control  of  his  A1  Qaeda  organization.  The  more  fragment- 
ed the  network  of  international  terrorists,  experts  tell  us, 
the  more  formidable  the  challenge  to  the  intelligence 
gathering  agencies  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  To 
meet  that  challenge,  Mr.  Negroponte  and  the  dedicated 
professionals  under  him  must  be  free  from  partisan  politi- 
cal pressure  if  they  are  to  define  and  defend  our  national 
security. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


U.S.  Bishops  to  Vote  on 
New  Translation  of  Mass 

The  U.S.  bishops  will  be  asked  to 
approve  a new  translation  of  the  Order  of 
Mass  when  they  meet  in  Los  Angeles  on 
June  15-17.  If  the  new  translation  is 
adopted  as  proposed  and  subsequently 
approved  by  the  Vatican,  Catholics  will 
have  to  learn  a number  of  changes  in 
their  Mass  prayers  and  responses.  Some 
of  the  more  obvious  follow:  Whenever 
the  priest  says,  “The  Lord  be  with  you,” 
the  people  will  respond,  “And  with  your 
spirit.”  The  current  response  is  “And  also 
with  you.”  In  the  first  form  of  the  peni- 
tential rite,  the  people  will  confess,  “I 
have  sinned  greatly.. .through  my  fault, 
through  my  fault,  through  my  most 
grievous  fault.”  In  the  current  version, 
that  part  of  the  prayer  is  much  shorter:  “I 
have  sinned  through  my  own  fault.”  The 
Nicene  Creed  will  begin,  “I  believe,” 
instead  of  “We  believe.”  The  new  version 
is  a translation  from  the  Latin  instead  of 
the  original  Greek  text.  The  Sanctus  will 
start,  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts.”  The  current  version  says, 

“Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord,  God  of  power 
and  might.” 

Qatar  Gives  Grants  for 
Hurricane  Recovery 

Xavier  University  of  Louisiana  has 
received  a $17.5  million  grant  from  Qatar 
as  part  of  the  Middle  Eastern  country’s 
overall  grants  to  organizations  in  New 
Orleans  still  recovering  from  Hurricane 
Katrina.  Qatar’s  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Nasser  bin  Hamad  al- 
Khalifa,  announced  the  grants — totaling 
$60  million — during  a press  conference 
on  May  12  in  New  Orleans.  They 
include  a $22  million  grant  to  Habitat  for 
Humanity  and  other  grants  to  Children’s 
Hospital,  Louisiana  State  University, 
Tulane  University  and  the  March  of 
Dimes.  The  grants  are  the  first  of  $100 
million  that  Qatar  is  donating  to  hurri- 
cane relief  efforts  in  the  area.  Al-Khalifa 
said  it  is  necessary  to  be  “generous  to 
other  people  and  other  societies  in  their 
time  of  need.”  He  said,  “We  are  all  part 
of  one  unified  human  race,  part  of  the 
global  city.  Wherever  [a  disaster]  hap- 


U.S. Health  Care  Needs 
‘Huge  Revolution’ 

“We  need  a huge  revolution”  in  the 
American  health  care  system,  Sister 
Carol  Keehan  of  the  Daughters  of 
Charity,  who  is  president  and  C.E.O.  of 
the  Catholic  Health  Association,  told 
journalists  gathered  in  Nashville  on 
May  24  for  the  2006  Catholic  Media 
Convocation.  During  her  talk,  titled 
“Health  Care  in  the  21st  Century: 
Service  to  Communities,  Compassion 
for  People  and  Coverage  for  Everyone,” 
Sister  Keehan  outlined  the  need  for  a 
universal  health  care  plan  for  all  U.S. 
citizens,  while  highlighting  the  role  that 
Catholic  hospitals  play  in  providing  care 


POPE  BENEDICT  XVI  PRAYS  at  the  Birkenau  death  camp  in  Oswiecim, 
Poland,  on  May  28.  At  his  general  audience  at  the  Vatican  on  May  31, 
the  pope  condemned  anti-Semitism  and  racial  hatred  and  prayed  that  all 
people  would  recognize  that  “God  is  the  father  of  all.” 


pens,  we  all  have  responsibility.”  And,  he 
said,  every  penny  of  the  money  will  go  to 
help  somebody. 


Chinese  Meeting  to 
Discuss  Ordinations 


Chinese  bishops  attending  a state-run 
meeting  in  Beijing  have  been  told  that 
the  Catholic  Church  in  China  will  con- 
tinue to  have  “self-elected  and  self- 
ordained”  bishops  until  China  estab- 
lishes ties  with  the  Vatican,  said  a 
Chinese  bishop  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing. The  Beijing  government  invited  18 
of  the  66  bishops  from  the  govern- 
ment-approved Chinese  Catholic 
Patriotic  Associ- 
ation and  one  priest 
to  meet  on  May  19 
with  state  officials 
at  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  People  in 
Beijing.  Earlier  that 
day,  the  participants 
visited  China’s 
national  seminary 
outside  Beijing, 
reported  UCA 
News,  an  Asian 
church  news  agency 
based  in  Thailand. 

The  two-hour 
meeting  was 
chaired  by  Liu 
Yandong,  director 
of  the  United  Front 
Work  Department 
for  the  Communist 
Party,  and  Wang 
Zuoan,  deputy 
director  of  the  State 
Administration  for 
Religious  Affairs, 
said  Bishop  Francis 
Lu  Xinping  of 
Nanjing  on  May 
22.  The  two  gov- 
ernment depart- 
ments organized 
the  gathering;  all 
participants  were 
ordained  or 
involved  in  ordain- 
ing others  this 
year. 
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to  the  poor  and  uninsured.  She  also 
appealed  to  members  of  the  Catholic 
media  to  bring  health  care  issues  to  life 
by  telling  the  stories  of  people  adversely 
affected  by  an  American  health  care  sys- 
tem that  she  said  is  unjust.  Addressing 
health  care  as  a human  rights  and  pro- 
life issue,  Sister  Carol  noted  the  “fear  of 
socialized  medicine”  in  the  United 
States  and  said  that,  “for  C.H.A.,  get- 
ting all  Americans  covered  is  a top  pri- 
ority.” She  asked,  “Why  should  the 


United  States  be  the  only  industrialized 
nation  that  does  not  provide  health  care 
for  its  citizens?” 


Krakow  Priests 
Barred  From 
Investigating 
Collaboration 

The  Archdiocese  of  Krakow 
said  local  priests  may  not 
investigate  allegations  of 
Communist-era  collabora- 
tion by  members  of  the 
clergy  after  a former  friend 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II  was 
named  as  a secret  police 
agent.  A statement  on  May 
30  by  the  archdiocese  said 


Pope  Appeals  for  Peace  in  East 
Timor,  Praises  Aid  Groups 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  appealed  for  calm  and  peace  in 
East  Timor,  which  has  been  marked  by  sporadic  riot- 
ing and  violence  for  more  than  a month,  and  an 
Australian  aid  worker  said  that  at  least  one  bishop  was 
working  behind  the  scenes  to  help  resolve  the  situa- 
tion. At  the  end  of  his  general  audience  in  Rome  on 
May  31,  the  pope  said,  “My  thoughts  turn  now  to  the 
beloved  nation  of  East  Timor,  gripped  in  these  days 
by  tension  and  violence”  that  has  left  more  than  25 
people  dead.  The  pope  praised  the  local  church, 
Catholic  agencies  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions that  were  helping  people  displaced  by  the  vio- 
lence and  asked  the  estimated  35,000  people  at  his 
audience  “to  pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  so  she 
would  support  with  her  maternal  protection  the 
efforts  of  those  contributing  to  the  pacification  of 
souls  and  the  return  to  normality.”  The  violence 
began  in  late  April  after  the  government  dismissed 
about  one-third  of  its  army. 


A young  boy  takes  refuge  in  the  cathedral  after  militias 
attacked  his  neighborhood,  burning  dozens  of  houses,  in  the 
East  Timor  capital  of  Dili  on  May  27. 


German  Catholics  Look  to 
a New  Justice 


Catholics  and  other  Christians  need 
God’s  light  to  lead  them  to  a new  justice, 
the  head  of  the  German  bishops’  confer- 
ence said  at  the  closing  service  of  the 
biennial  assembly  of  the  nation’s 

Catholics.  “We  must  heal 
ourselves  of  the  false 
promise  that  we  can  realize 
complete  justice  in  a secular 
society,”  said  Cardinal  Karl 
Lehmann  of  Mainz,  head  of 
the  bishops’  conference.  To 
reach  this  state,  “we  must 
come  before  the  presence 
of  God.  He  must  always 
purify  our  perception  and 
our  desire  from  the  ground 
up.”  “Justice  in  the  Sight  of 
God”  was  the  theme  of  the 
assembly,  or  Katholikentag, 
on  May  24-28,  which 
attracted  some  40,000  peo- 
ple to  Saarbriicken,  a city 
on  the  French  border.  The 
Central  Committee  of 
German  Catholics  and  the 
host  Diocese  of  Trier  orga- 
nized about  1 ,000  events: 
The  green  program  booklet 
had  575  pages,  and  1,500 
volunteers  wore  green 
scarves  to  make  it  easier  for 
participants  to  recognize 
them. 


Krakow’s  Cardinal  Stanislaw  Dziwisz  had 
asked  church  historians  from  the  Papal 
Theological  Academy  to  study  the 
Communist  archive  documents  and  that 
no  other  priests  were  authorized  to  pub- 
fish  information  from  the  archives.  The 
cardinal  also  told  a local  priest  not  to 
release  names  of  priest-collaborators. 

The  Krakow  statement  said  publishing 
clergy  names  undermined  “love  for  the 
church  and  Christ.”  The  statement  came 
a day  after  Poland’s  Catholic  weekly, 
Tygodnik  Powszechny,  reported  that  a 
lifelong  friend  of  Pope  John  Paul,  the 
Rev.  Mieczyslaw  Mafinski,  was  suspected 
of  being  a spy  for  the  Polish  secret  police, 
or  S.B.  The  weekly  said  in  its  issue  of 
June  4 that  83 -year-old  Father  Mafinski, 
a friend  of  Pope  John  Paul  from  their 
seminary  days,  was  given  the  code  names 
Mechanik  and  Delta. 

Amnesty  Moves  Toward 
Pro-Abortion  Policy 

The  human  rights  group  Amnesty 
International  has  taken  a step  closer  to 
adopting  a formal  policy  in  favor  of  abor- 
tion after  its  Canadian  section  voted  to 
abandon  its  neutral  position  on  the  issue. 
Most  delegates  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  on  May  26-28  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  wanted  to  change  Amnesty 
International’s  current  neutral  position 
on  abortion,  Alex  Neve,  the  Canadian 
section’s  general  secretary,  told  Catholic 
News  Service  in  a telephone  interview  on 
May  3 1 . There  was  “a  diversity  of  views, 
but  the  majority  of  participants  were  in 
favor  of  moving  in  that  direction,”  he 
said.  Neve  said  a Canadian  delegation 
would  present  the  section’s  views  at  an 
International  Executive  Committee 
meeting  in  July  in  Portugal.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  authorized  by  Amnesty 
International’s  International  Council 
Meeting,  held  in  Mexico  in  2005,  to  set 
policy  by  the  end  of  2006  on  the  ques- 
tions of  “decriminalization  of  abortion, 
access  to  quality  services  for  the  manage- 
ment of  complications  arising  from  abor- 
tion, and  legal,  safe  and  accessible  abor- 
tion in  the  cases  of  rape,  sexual  assault, 
incest  and  risk  to  a woman’s  fife.”  A deci- 
sion on  the  further  question  of  whether  a 
woman’s  “right  to  physical  and  mental 
integrity  includes  her  right  to  terminate 
her  pregnancy”  will  be  made  at  the  next 
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International  Council  Meeting  in  August 
2007  in  Mexico. 

100  Years  Covering  U.S. 
Mission  Territory 

The  Catholic  magazine  Extension  is 
celebrating  100  years  of  bringing 
Catholics  the  stories  of  missions  in  rural 
areas  across  the  United  States.  The 
Catholic  Church  Extension  Society, 
which  publishes  Extension,  has  pub- 
lished a commemorative  issue  with  arti- 
cles, photos  and  stories  that  capture  the 
culture  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
noteworthy  church  events  over  the  last 
century.  In  an  effort  to  serve  Catholics 
in  rural  and  remote  areas,  the  Catholic 
Extension  organization  was  founded  in 
1905,  and  six  months  later,  in  1906,  the 
magazine  was  founded.  The  Chicago- 
based  organization  has  given  more  than 
$400  million  over  the  years  to  construct 
chapels,  educate  seminarians  and  pro- 
vide campus  ministry,  religious  educa- 
tion and  more  in  U.S.  mission  dioceses. 
“So  many  Catholics  who  know 
about  missions  in  the  United 
States  have  learned  this  from 
Extension  magazine,”  said 
Bishop  William  R.  Houck, 

Catholic  Extension  president. 
Subscriptions  to  Extension 
magazine  are  free  and  can  be 
arranged  by  calling  (800)  842- 
7804,  or  online  at:  www.catho- 
licextension.org. 

Journalists  Should 
Exemplify  Faith,  Morality 

Media  professionals  who  work  for  the 
Catholic  Church  must  be  exemplars  of 
faith  and  morality  as  they  try  to  bring 
Christian  values  to  the  world,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  said.  The  pope  met  on 
June  2 with  the  employees  of  the  news- 
paper, news  agency,  radio  network  and 
satellite  television  station  of  the  Italian 
bishops’  conference.  Pope  Benedict  said 
it  is  their  job  to  bring  the  Gospel  to 
Italian  life.  Divorce,  abortion  and  the 
lack  of  ethical  references  in  public 
debates  show  the  consequences  of  a cul- 
ture intent  on  moving  away  from  its 
Christian  roots,  the  pope  said.  To  be 
effective  witnesses,  he  said,  those  who 
work  in  Catholic  media  must  give 
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“shining  testimony  of  profoundly 
Christian  lives”  and  be  deeply  united 
with  Christ  in  prayer  “in  order  to  see 
the  world  with  his  eyes.” 

Pope,  Blair  Discuss 
Dialogue  With  Islam 

In  a meeting  with  British  Prime 
Minister  Tony  Blair,  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  underlined  the  need  to  keep  dia- 
logue open  with  “moderate  Islam.”  In  a 
statement  issued  the  same  day,  June  3, 
the  Vatican  said  controversy  over  Iran’s 
nuclear  program  can  and  should  be 
resolved  through  dialogue  and  diplo- 
matic moves  that  “respect  the  honor 
and  sensitivity  of  every  country.”  Blair’s 
government  has  backed  U.S.  efforts  to 
pressure  Iran  into  abandoning  its  nucle- 
ar program.  The  pope  met  privately 
with  Blair  for  40  minutes  at  the  Vatican 
and  afterward  greeted  Blair’s  wife, 
Cherie,  and  two  of  their  four  children. 
It  was  his  first  meeting  as  pope  with  the 
British  leader.  Vatican  and  British 


sources  said  afterward  the  private  talks 
covered  a wide  range  of  issues,  includ- 
ing the  role  of  religion  in  politics  and  in 
society,  the  threat  of  global  terrorism, 
international  aid  to  Africa  and  new 
developments  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

Church  Must  Combat 
Global  Corruption 

The  Catholic  Church  can  do  much 
more  to  fight  corruption  and  promote 
economies  that  put  citizens’  needs 
ahead  of  individual  interests  and  private 
gains,  said  some  participants  at  a 
Vatican-sponsored  conference.  Bribery, 
patronage,  extortion,  embezzlement, 


nepotism  and  other  abuses  of  power  for 
personal  gain  are  unethical,  hinder  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development,  and 
divert  needed  resources  from  going  to 
the  poor,  participants  said  at  a confer- 
ence on  June  2-3  sponsored  by  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and  Peace. 
Some  80  experts  from  across  the  world 
were  invited  to  the  closed-door  meet- 
ings. Participants  included  church  lead- 
ers, government  advisers  and  represen- 
tatives of  local  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations, the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Bank,  including  its  president, 
Paul  Wolfowitz.  Both  the  council’s 
president,  Cardinal  Renato  Martino, 
and  its  secretary,  Bishop  Giampaolo 
Crepaldi,  said  corruption  has  increased 
because  of  globalization,  so  greater 
global  efforts  are  needed  to  prevent, 
monitor  and  prosecute  corruption. 

Priests  Implicated  in 
Embezzlement 

A lawyer  for  Polish  Salesians  said  10 
priests  charged  with  helping 
to  embezzle  $135  million  in 
unsecured  bank  loans  were 
being  used  as  scapegoats. 
“We’re  not  saying  priests 
weren’t  involved,”  said  the 
lawyer,  Krzysztof  Wyrwa. 

“But  these  loans  would  never 
have  been  taken  out  without 
consent  from  the  bank’s 
senior  managers.  So  why  has 
their  role  been  ignored  in  the 
charge  sheet?”  Ten  Salesian 
priests  were  charged  on  May 
16  with  obtaining  $135  million  from 
the  Kredyt  Bank  by  using  fake  docu- 
ments. All  face  10  years  in  jail  if  con- 
victed of  the  fraud.  Wyrwa  told 
Catholic  News  Service  in  a telephone 
interview  on  June  5 that  Kredyt  Bank 
managers  had  been  “well  aware”  that 
the  loans  were  unsecured,  but  had 
agreed  to  them  in  order  to  gain  com- 
mission and  interest  charges  from  the 
Salesians.  “From  the  very  beginning, 
the  bank  has  been  claiming  innocence, 
saying  it  was  merely  the  victim,”  he 
said.  “In  reality,  its  officials  cooperated 
and  made  it  easier  for  these  priests  to 
do  what  they  did.” 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


B Cloning,  by  Whatever 
Name,  Smells  Bad 

^ We  must  offer  a positive  alternative ? 


IN  THIS  COLUMN  I want  to  make 
three  points.  First,  various  state 
initiatives  are  rushing  to  fund 
embryonic  stem  cell  research  and 
therapeutic  cloning.  Second,  the 
naughty  word  cloning  is  avoided,  even 
though  it  is  in  fact  the  procedure 
described  by  the  sanitized  locution 
“somatic  cell  nuclear  transfer.”  Third, 
instead  of  wringing  our  hands  and  raising 
complaints,  we  who  believe  that  such  pro- 
cedures are  moral  treachery  must  offer  a 
strong  and  convincing  alternative  and  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  not  just  pray  for  it. 

1.  The  Catholic  governor  of 
Wisconsin  has  politely  informed  two  of 
the  state’s  bishops,  “While  I appreciate 
your  thoughts  on  this  important  issue,  I 
also  feel  a responsibility  to  promote  vital 
research  which  holds  the  potential  to  save 
countless  lives  and  bring  thousands  of 
jobs  to  our  state.”  Former  Senator  John 
Danforth,  an  Episcopal  minister  and  co- 
chair of  the  Missouri  Coalition  for 
Lifesaving  Cures,  while  professing  his 
pro-life  record,  writes  that  he  supports 
the  “Stem  Cell  Research  and  Cures 
Initiative  because  it  will  save  lives  and 
because  it  respects  the  sanctity  of  life.” 
The  Coalition’s  Web  site  also  notes,  as 
the  Wisconsin  governor  noted,  that  such 
research  will  bring  “millions  of  dollars  to 
our  state.” 

The  lure  of  the  money  and  the  possi- 
bly vain  promise  of  cures  for  Parkinson’s, 
cancer,  ALS  and,  by  some  accounts,  even 
Alzheimer’s  makes  this  steamroller  nigh 
unstoppable.  I do  predict  this:  you  will  see 
a lot  of  money  changing  hands.  You  will 
see  further  experimentation,  eventually 
on  fetuses.  You  will  see  a human  clone. 
But  you  will  not  likely  see  one  embryonic 
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stem  cell  cure  for  that  fatal  pathology 
called  death. 

2.  In  previous  columns  (“Stem  Cell 
Secrets,”  “Stem  Cell  Challenges”  and 
“Leftover  Embryos”)  I have  offered  argu- 
ments against  the  scientific  exploitation  of 
human  embryos  and  cloning.  What  is 
new  in  these  state  initiatives  is  the  change 
of  the  name  for  cloning.  The  new  phrase 
is  “somatic  cell  nuclear  transfer,”  or 
S.C.N.T.  While  the  Wisconsin  governor 
has  openly  supported  “therapeutic 
cloning,”  one  of  the  “ten  key  facts”  of  the 
Missouri  initiative  is  the  claim  that  it 
“clearly  and  strictly  bans  human  cloning.” 
But  its  provisions  specifically  endorse 
S.C.N.T.  The  initiative  does  not  prohib- 
it cloning  of  embryos;  it  only  prohibits 
implanting  them  into  a uterus. 
Remember:  a somatic  cell  (almost  any  cell 
of  a person’s  body)  has  its  nucleus  (con- 
taining the  body’s  full  genetic  material) 
removed  and  then  transferred  into  an  enu- 
cleated ovum.  This  is  how  you  get  a clone 
of  a person.  All  that  the  Missouri  initiative 
prohibits  is  implanting  this  test-tube  twin 
into  a uterus.  Think  for  a moment:  when 
and  where  did  the  first  test-tube  baby, 
Louise  Brown,  begin  her  fife?  If  not  in  a 
test  tube,  where?  In  its  wholly  unscientif- 
ic claim  that  cloning  means  “implanta- 
tion,” the  Missouri  initiative  is  at  best 
incorrect,  at  worst  deceptive.  They 
should  just  call  it  therapeutic  cloning. 
Although  cloning,  by  any  other  name,  still 
smells  bad,  enough  people  will  vote  for  it 
anyway. 

3.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  third  and 
most  important  point.  If  we  disagree  with 
the  tendency  of  scientific  research  to 
acknowledge  no  other  moral  standard 
than  the  promise  of  a longer  and  healthi- 
er life,  even  if  it  means  eugenic  control, 
manipulation  of  reproduction,  a neglect 
of  the  world’s  poor  who  have  no  health 
care,  a supreme  narcissism  in  our  medical 


research  and  the  commodification  of  our 
bodies,  we  must  offer  more  than  the 
impotence  of  outrage  and  moral  postur- 
ing. First,  we  must  know  the  data  and  the 
arguments.  We  need  to  show  how  adult 
stem  cells  and  umbilical  cord  blood  cells 
have  succeeded  and  can  succeed  even 
more  in  the  healing  of  disabilities.  There 
have  already  been  real  cures,  not  mere 
promises.  But  second  and  crucially,  we 
must  offer  a positive  alternative.  We 
must  show  that  we  are  not  against  science 
and  healing,  but  that  we  enter  those 
efforts  as  men  and  women  constrained  by 
moral  limits. 

What  is  more,  we  must  be  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  It  is  disheartening  to  think  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
dioceses  have  paid  out  in  lawsuits  over 
the  recent  years.  A mere  tenth  of  that 
amount  could  have  funded  a world  center 
for  adult  stem  cell  research  at  one  of  our 
Catholic  medical  schools  in  this  country. 
If  we  do  not  see  the  official  church  imag- 
ining such  a center  to  institutionalize  our 
commitment  to  science,  our  commit- 
ment to  healing  and  our  commitment  to 
nascent  human  fife,  then  we  must  seek 
out  Catholic  philanthropists.  One  would 
think  there  might  be  found  a group  of 
Catholics  who  would  donate  $50  million 
to  one  of  our  Catholic  medical  schools  to 
establish  the  adult  stem  cell  hub  for  the 
country. 

The  physicians  and  scientists  are  out 
there.  Dr.  Michel  Creer  oversees  a lead- 
ing umbilical  cord  blood  bank  at  Saint 
Louis  University.  Dr.  David  Prentice 
investigates  adult  stem  cell  possibilities  at 
Indiana  State  University.  Standford’s  Dr. 
William  Hurlbut  has  proposed  a strategy 
for  developing  early-stage  stem  cells 
without  creating  embryos.  Dr.  Dennis 
Steindler,  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
has  isolated  brain  stem  cells  in  mice  to 
generate  new  neurons. 

If  people  and  projects  like  these  were 
amply  endowed  for  their  collaborative 
research,  then,  no  matter  how  unstop- 
pable the  rush  to  federally  fund  embryon- 
ic experimentation  and  cloning  may  be,  a 
true  alternative  will  have  been  offered  to 
the  world  of  medicine,  a way  that  is  not 
only  more  ethical  in  its  vision  and  meth- 
ods, but  quite  possibly  more  effective  in 
healing.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Cardinal  Nasrallah  P.  Sfeir,  Maronite  patriarch,  center,  blesses  four  bishops  during  their  ordination  ceremony  in  Bkerke,  Lebanon,  on  Feb.  11. 


Pushed 


to  the  Periphery 

- BY  MICHAEL  HIRST  - 


Christianity  has  A rich  cultural  seam  in  the  Middle  East.  On  the  first 
Pentecost,  when  the  disciples  were  blessed  with  tongues  to  tell  the  good 
news,  one  of  the  languages  spoken  was  Arabic.  So  successful  was  the 
spread  of  Christianity  across  a region  that  now  includes  parts  of  Iraq, 
Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt  that  by  the  sixth  century  it  had  1 5 million  fol- 
lowers. 

The  number  of  Christians  in  the  Fertile  Crescent  is  roughly  the  same  today  and 
comprises  some  20  different  churches,  including  Catholic,  Coptic  and  Orthodox.  But 
while  1 5 centuries  ago  Christians  made  up  95  percent  of  the  region’s  population,  that 
figure  has  slumped  to  5 percent.  And  it  is  dropping  fast. 

Five  days  after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  President  George  W.  Bush 
warned  the  American  people:  “This  crusade,  this  war  on  terrorism,  is  going  to  take  a 
while.”  His  comments  provoked  fury  in  the  Muslim  world,  calling  to  mind  barbarous 
military  operations  by  Christian  knights  1,000  years  ago.  There  was  concern  that  by 
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affronting  moderate  Arab  opinion,  Bush  could  alienate  pre- 
viously supportive  elements  of  the  region  and  instigate 
Osama  bin  Laden’s  goal:  a clash  of  civilizations. 

Arab  Christians  Marginalized 

Christians  were  at  the  forefront  of  the  revival  of  Arab 
nationalism  that  swept  across  the  region  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  But  today  Islamist  movements  have  obscured 
the  identity  of  Christians  as  Arabs.  Emphasizing  generic 
Islam  as  their  primary  source  of  solidarity,  they  have  pushed 
Christians  to  the  periphery  of  Arab  life. 

Comparatively  low  birth  rates,  con- 
version to  Islam  and  natural  emigration 
have  played  a part  in  the  departure  of 
Christians  from  the  Middle  East  during 
the  last  century.  The  war  on  terror, 
though,  touted  as  a freedom-bringing 
campaign,  has  become  a huge  push  factor. 

“The  United  States  needs  to  think  very 
carefully  about  the  impact  of  its  foreign  policy  on  indige- 
nous Christian  churches  across  the  Muslim  world,”  said 
John  Pontifex  of  Aid  to  the  Church  in  Need,  a charity  that 
helps  oppressed  Christians  across  the  globe.  Militant 
Islamic  groups  become  inflamed  by  injustices  perpetrated 
by  the  Christian  West,  argues  Pontifex.  When  the  militants 
seek  reprisals,  defenseless  local  Christian  communities  can 
become  an  easy  target  because  of  their  cultural,  social  and 
religious  affiliation  with  the  perceived  aggressors.  “A  major 
issue  is  that  the  West  has  said  for  far  too  long:  ‘This  is  some- 
one else’s  problem.’” 

Pontifex  describes  a situation  of  “insidious  persecution 
of  Christian  communities”  across  much  of  the  Muslim 
world.  While  this  persecution  may  not  always  be  state- 
sponsored,  he  says  there  is  a psychological  battle  being 
waged  on  a local  level,  with  Christians  facing  discrimination 
when  seeking  employment,  enduring  harsh  taxes  on  church 
properties  and  suffering  attacks  on  their  homes. 

Persecution  of  Christians  at  Easter 

This  climate  was  clear  for  all  to  see  over  Easter,  as 
Christians  across  the  region  risked  discrimination  and  per- 
secution to  practice  their  faith  during  the  most  important 
part  of  the  church  year. 

In  strict  Saudi  Arabia,  at  the  start  of  Holy  Week,  an 
Indian  priest  was  arrested  and  deported  when  seven 
Mutawwa’in  (religious  police)  officers  broke  into  a private 
house  where  he  was  celebrating  Mass.  Basic  religious  free- 
doms are  denied  to  all  but  those  who  adhere  to  the  state- 
sanctioned  version  of  Sunni  Islam.  The  pro-Western  gov- 
ernment claims  to  allow  non-Muslims  to  observe  their  faith 
in  private,  and  there  are  said  to  be  as  many  as  one  million 
Catholics  in  the  country,  but  the  punctilious  work  of  the 


religious  police  ensures  that  non-Muslims  face  arrest, 
imprisonment,  lashing,  deportation  and  torture  for  engag- 
ing in  any  religious  activity — including  the  wearing  of  such 
non-Muslim  religious  symbols  as  a cross — that  attracts  offi- 
cial attention.  Last  year  alone,  more  than  70  expatriate 
Christians  were  arrested  during  worship  in  private  homes  in 
Saudi  Arabia’s  largest  crackdown  on  Christians  for  a decade. 

In  northern  Egypt,  one  man  was  stabbed  to  death  and 
12  were  wounded  as  men  wielding  knives  targeted  three 
churches  within  the  space  of  an  hour  during  religious  ser- 


vices on  April  14.  Having  initially  said  there  were  three 
attackers,  police  later  claimed  there  had  been  only  one,  who 
was  both  drunk  and  mad.  Copts  in  the  Mediterranean  city 
of  Alexandria  claim  there  has  been  a coverup  and  that  the 
attacks  were  part  of  an  orchestrated  anti-Christian  plot  by 
extremist  Muslims.  “We  are  persecuted  everywhere,  in 
school,  in  our  lives,”  said  the  sister  of  one  victim.  “But  we 
should  not  be  persecuted  when  we  are  praying.” 

After  78-year-old  Noshi  Atta  Girgis  succumbed  to  his 
wounds  in  a hospital,  500  Copts  gathered  outside 
Alexandria’s  Church  of  the  Saints  to  voice  their  anger, 
shouting  anti-government  slogans  and  waving  banners  that 
read:  “Until  When?”  and  “Stop  the  Persecution  Against 
Copts.”  The  attacks  sparked  days  of  clashes  between 
Christians  and  Muslims  that  left  two  people  dead  and  50 
more  wounded.  Police  fired  tear  gas  to  separate  Muslim  and 
Christian  groups  attacking  each  other  with  knives,  sticks 
and  stones.  More  than  100  people  were  arrested  as  the  vio- 
lence left  storefronts  smashed  and  burnt  carcasses  of  cars  lit- 
tering the  streets,  marring  the  run-up  to  the  Coptic  Easter 
celebrations  on  April  23. 

Egypt,  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 

Egypt’s  Copts,  who  make  up  about  7 percent  of  Egypt’s 
population  of  73  million,  frequently  complain  of  harass- 
ment and  discrimination  in  the  predominantly  Sunni 
Muslim  nation.  The  success  of  the  hardline  Islamist  Muslim 
Brotherhood  group  in  elections  last  December  has  done  lit- 
tle to  allay  Christian  fears  of  persecution,  as  Copts  claim  the 
government  does  little  to  protect  them,  arguing  that  previ- 
ous sectarian  attacks  have  either  gone  unpunished  or  drawn 
light  sentences. 

Even  in  countries  where  Western  allies  have  fought  to 


The  war  on  terror  has  intensified 
the  hardships  of  Christian 
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t stablish  respect  for  human  rights,  Christian  communities 
were  forced  to  celebrate  Easter  in  secret.  In  Afghanistan, 
the  case  of  Abdul  Rahman,  a Christian  convert  who  faced 
the  death  penalty  for  apostasy  in  March,  highlighted  how 
life  is  little  different  for  Christians  today  than  it  was  under 
the  stiflingly  harsh  rule  of  the  Taliban  from  1996  to  2001. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  country’s  29  million  people  are 
Muslim,  but  a tiny  Christian  minority — estimated  at  about 
1,000 — is  said  to  survive  despite  regularly  facing  random 
searches  by  security  forces,  phone  taps  and  death  threats. 
Few  publicly  acknowledge  their  faith  out  of  fear  of  retribu- 
tion, and  there  are  no  known  churches  in  the  country  apart 
from  those  serving  expatriates,  found  mostly  inside  foreign 
embassies.  The  post-Taliban  constitution  states  that  “fol- 
lowers of  other  faiths  shall  be  free  within  the  bounds  of  law 
in  the  exercise  and  performance  of  their  religious  rights,” 
but  it  goes  on  to  add  that  “no  law  shall  contravene  the  tenets 
and  provisions  of  the  holy  religion  of  Islam.”  Attempts  to 
practice  religious  freedom,  in  other  words,  can  still  carry  a 
death  sentence. 

In  Iraq  this  Easter,  armed  guards  stood  on  patrol  outside 
Christian  churches.  Fears  of  attacks  in  the  country  have 
been  high  since  three  Christians  were  killed  in  the  coordi- 
nated bombings  of  five  churches  in  Kirkuk  and  Baghdad  in 
February.  Those  strikes  were  ostensibly  to  punish 
Christians  for  cartoons  denigrating  the  Prophet 
Mohammed.  The  cartoons — which  first  appeared  last 
September  in  the  Danish  newspaper  Jyllands-Posten — 
offered  an  excuse  for  angry  disenfranchised  groups  to  take 
out  on  an  easy  target  their  frustrations  over  a failing  demo- 
cratic process.  Muslim  students  beat  Christian  colleagues  at 
Mosul  University  in  response  to  fatwas  issued  by  religious 
leaders  calling  for  Muslims  to  “expel  the  crusaders  and  infi- 
dels from  the  streets,  schools  and  institutions  because  they 
insulted  the  person  of  the  prophet.” 

Such  sentiments  were  shared  across  the  region.  In 
Lebanon’s  capital,  Beirut,  20,000  Muslim  demonstrators 


crowded  into  the  Christian  area  of  Achrafieh,  where  a 
Maronite  church  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  archbishop  were  vandalized.  Pakistani  rioters 
beat  up  Christians,  while  in  the  West  Bank  the  militant 
group  Islamic  Jihad  warned  the  Christian  community  there 
it  would  pay  in  blood  for  the  caricatures. 

Conflict  in  Turkey 

Even  in  Turkey,  a country  often  lauded  as  a model  of  moder- 
ate Islam — to  the  extent  that  it  is  currently  seeking  European 
Union  membership — Christians  endure  the  wrath  of  angry 
Islamists.  The  Rev.  Andrea  Santoro,  an  Italian  missionary, 
was  shot  dead  as  he  prayed  in  his  parish  church  in  the  Black 
Sea  port  city  of  Trabzon.  A teenage  gunman  angered  by  the 
cartoons  screamed  “Allah-u-Akhbar”  (God  is  great)  as  he 
fired  two  shots  from  close  range  at  the  61 -year-old  priest. 

The  reaction  of  the  pope’s  representative  in  Anatolia  to 
Santoro’s  killing,  however,  suggests  that  the  anti-Christian 
violence  was  about  much  more  than  the  cartoons.  Bishop 
Luigi  Padovese  argues  that  rising  Islamic  fundamentalism 
and  anti-Christian  prejudice  in  the  Muslim  world  shaped  the 
context  for  the  teenager’s  crime.  “There’s  a strong  current  of 
religious  extremism,  and  that  climate  can  fuel  this  sort  of 
hatred.  It  is  passed  along  in  families,  in  schools,  in  the  news- 
papers.” He  added  that  areas  of  Turkey  are  now  “completely 
Islamified,  where  it  is  dangerous  to  be  a Christian.”  The 
result,  he  said,  is  that  Turkey’s  small  Christian  population  has 
dwindled  from  several  million  to  70,000  since  the  fall  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  at  the  end  of  world  War  I. 

The  Flight  of  Christians 

Turkey  is  not  alone  in  this  phenomenon.  Across  the  Middle 
East,  declining  Christian  birth  rates  have  taken  their  toll,  as 
have  the  charismatic  efforts  of  Protestant  evangelical  mis- 
sionaries, whose  proselytizing  activities  are  frowned  upon 
by  strict  Muslims.  It  is  ironic  that  the  evangelical  zeal  of 
these  new  churches  is  sapping  the  strength  of  their  ancient 


Persecuted  Christians  Around  the  World 


For  many  around  the  world,  association  with  Christ  is  as  dangerous  as  it  was  in  Jerusalem 
2,000  years  ago.  The  Middle  East  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  regard.  In  countries  controlled 
by  totalitarian  and  authoritarian  regimes,  religious  freedom  is  seen  as  a threat  to  the  central 
authority's  ideology.  Minority  religious  groups  are  seen  as  enemies  of  the  state  and  punished 
accordingly.  Here  are  some  of  the  worst  offenders: 


North  Korea 

The  Communist  government  has 
destroyed  more  than  1,500  churches 
since  1948,  and  300,000  Christians  are 
said  to  have  disappeared.  Anyone  found 
carrying  a Bible  can  be  shot,  and  even 
talking  about  God  can  carry  a prison 
sentence.  It  is  believed  that  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  Christians  are  currently  suffer- 
ing in  North  Korean  prison  camps, 
where  they  face  cruel  abuses.  Despite 
this,  an  estimated  half-million  Christians 
remain  out  of  a population  of  2 3 million. 

Pakistan 

Christians  comprise  less  than  2 percent 


of  a population  of  150  million.  Islam  is 
the  state  religion,  and  in  a court  of  law 
the  testimony  of  a Christian  carries  less 
weight  than  that  of  a Muslim.  Section 
295(c)  of  the  Penal  Code  calls  for  a death 
sentence  for  anyone  who  defiles  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  and 
requires  the  testimony  of  four  Muslims 
for  a conviction.  This  fosters  an  environ- 
ment in  which  Muslims  can  feel  free  to 
use  intimidation  and  violence  against 
religious  minorities  for  personal  gain. 
Last  November,  the  Christian  area  of 
Sangla  Hill  in  the  Punjab  was  ransacked 
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counterparts  by  dislocating  or  reorienting  their  traditional 
faith-base. 

In  Syria,  where  a third  of  the  population  was  Christian 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  Christians  now 
account  for  less  than  10  percent.  In  Lebanon,  they  have 
been  reduced  to  a minority  in  the  last  1 5 years  for  the  first 
time  in  15  centuries.  Even  Egypt’s  Coptic  Church,  one  of 
the  world’s  oldest  and  most  settled  Christian  communities, 
now  has  a diaspora  more  than  two  million  strong  in  the 
West. 

Meanwhile  in  Iraq,  Chaldeans  represent  the  largest 
Christian  denomination,  but  their  number  has  been  halved 
to  less  than  200,000  in  the  past  five  years.  In  the  immedi- 
ate post-independence  era,  many  embraced  the  Baath  party 
and  became  exponents  of  national  unity,  with  Christians 
like  Tariq  Aziz  taking  prominent  governmental  roles.  With 
the  fall  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  occupation  by  Western 
allied  troops,  Christians  were  targeted  by  local  Islamic 
groups  because  of  their  affiliation  with  both.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  have  been  flooding  across  Iraq’s  borders 
into  temporary  camps  in  Turkey,  Syria  and  Jordan. 

Palestinian  Christians  Under  Pressure 

The  figures  from  the  Holy  Land  paint  the  grimmest  pic- 
ture. A century  ago,  20  percent  of  Palestinians  were 
Christian;  today  they  number  less  than  2 percent.  There 
are  now  more  Palestinian  Christians  living  in  Australia 
than  in  the  Holy  Land.  Christians  are  particularly  hard  hit 
by  the  ongoing  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict,  because  many 
rely  on  the  country’s  paralyzed  tourism  industry  for  their 
livelihood. 

The  local  church  faces  draconian  travel  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Israeli  government.  This  Easter,  for  exam- 
ple, only  1,000  permits  were  granted  to  Bethlehem’s 
30,000  Christians  to  attend  Easter  services  in  Jerusalem, 
little  more  than  five  miles  away.  Under  such  conditions,  I 
was  not  surprised  when  a Palestinian  friend*  spoke  of  how 


even  traditionally  Christian  areas  like  Bethlehem  are  being 
drained  of  educated  young  Christians,  who  marry 
Palestinians  living  abroad  in  order  to  escape  a life  of  hard- 
ship and  fear.  The  emergence  of  the  Islamist  party  Hamas 
has  not  served  to  ease  Christian  fears  about  their  future, 
and  the  exodus  has  become  so  severe  that  indigenous 
Christians  could  disappear  from  the  city  of  Christ’s  birth 
within  as  little  as  two  generations. 

An  Appeal  for  Solidarity 

One  West  Bank  priest  pointedly  asked  me  why,  if  pan- 
Muslim  solidarity  stretches  from  Kashmir  to  Kosovo, 
Palestinian  Christians  did  not  receive  the  same  sort  of 
support  from  their  own  co-religionists?  “We  think  that 
the  Christian  presence  here  is  not  only  a responsibility  on 
our  shoulders,  but  is  also  the  responsibility  of  all  our 
brothers  and  sisters  all  over  the  world,  who  should  have  a 
special  care  of  their  mother  church  of  Jerusalem,”  he  said. 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  called  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  Holy  Land  in  his  Easter  Sunday  message  urbi  et  orbi 
(to  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  world),  calling  all  parties  to 
“patient  and  persevering  dialogue,  so  as  to  remove  old 
and  new  obstacles. 

“May  the  international  community,  which  reaffirms 
Israel’s  right  to  exist  in  peace,  assist  the  Palestinian  people 
to  overcome  the  precarious  conditions  in  which  they  live 
and  to  build  their  future,  moving  toward  the  constitution 
of  a state  that  is  truly  their  own,”  said  the  pope. 

The  international  community,  however,  seemed  to  be 
doing  the  reverse,  with  both  the  European  Union  and  the 
United  States  withdrawing  funds  aimed  at  propping  up 
the  fragile  Palestinian  society.  Whatever  the  impact  of 
such  policies  on  the  fledgling  Hamas  government,  they 
will  only  worsen  the  situation  for  the  area’s  struggling 
Christian  community.  And  so  the  exodus  will  continue. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Bush  is  winning  his  war  on  terror,  he 
is  undoubtedly  losing  his  crusade  in  the  Middle  East. 


by  3,000  Muslim  men,  who  burned  two 
churches  and  their  adjoining  presbyter- 
ies and  schools.  They  were  responding 
to  the  calls  of  irate  local  imams  after  a 
Muslim  man  lost  a game  of  cards  to  a 
Christian  and  accused  him  of  burning  a 
copy  of  the  Koran. 

Myanmar  (Burma) 

Between  5 percent  and  10  percent  of 
Myanmar’s  40  million  people  are 
Christian,  but  the  government  generally 
infiltrates  or  monitors  the  meetings  and 
activities  of  all  religious  minorities,  while 
banning  all  Christian  public  ceremonies. 


Strict  state  guidelines  exist  to  impose 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  expression  and 
association,  and  non-Buddhists  experi- 
ence discrimination  in  the  workplace. 

Somalia 

Christians  make  up  less  than  2 percent  of 
eight  million  people  and  are  not  allowed  to 
meet  in  the  open.  Islam  is  the  official  reli- 
gion and  there  is  no  legal  provision  for  the 
protection  of  religious  freedom.  In  the  face 
of  a weak  national  government,  warlords 
still  rule  over  much  of  the  country,  where 
local  clan-based  traditions  or  Sharia  law  are 
used  in  conflict  resolution.  Social  pressure 


to  follow  Islamic  tradition  is  strong,  espe- 
cially in  certain  rural  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Maldives 

In  the  island  paradise  visited  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  tourists  each  year, 
Christianity  is  simply  not  tolerated. 
While  local  Christians — said  to  number 
around  300  out  of  a total  population  of 
300,000 — do  get  together  to  worship, 
they  do  so  at  the  risk  of  imprisonment  or 
worse  if  discovered  by  the  Muslim 
authorities.  Bibles  are  banned,  and 
tourists  can  be  arrested  for  trying  to  bring 
them  into  the  country. 
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i he  Ecumenical  Landscape 

New  models  and  norms  are  emerging. 
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Q "V"  take  on  as  MY  primary  task  the  duty  to  work  tire- 
I lessly  to  rebuild  the  full  and  visible  unity  of  all 
I Christ’s  followers,”  said  Benedict  XVI  in  his  first 
message  after  being  elected.  Primary  task,  one  might 
well  ask?  Is  this  primary  task  of  full,  visible  Christian  unity 
something  that  is  even  on  the  radar  screen  of  most  church 
members?  And  if  not,  why  not? 

The  question  takes  me  back  to  the  early  years  of  my  min- 
istry as  a university  chaplain.  Faced  with  two  invitations,  one 
to  work  in  the  area  of  seminary  formation  and  the  other  to 
join  a national  ecumenical  staff  team,  I asked  a circle  of 
young  couples  in  our  church  community  where  they  saw  my 
gifts  being  best  put  to  use.  “Ecumenism?  Christian  unity?” 

THOMAS  RYAN,  C.S.P.,  directs  the  Paulist  North  American  Office 
for  Ecumenical  and  Interfaith  Relations  and  participated  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  assemblies  in  Vancouver  (1983), 
Canberra  (1991)  and  Porto  Alegre  (2006). 


they  responded  with  (alarming)  unanimity.  “That’s  not  even 
an  issue  in  our  experience  of  church  fife.  Why  would  you 
want  to  devote  some  of  the  best  years  of  your  fife  to  that?” 

The  reasons  I laid  out  in  response  were  not,  to  my  mind, 
lightweight:  the  prayer  of  Jesus  in  the  closing  hours  of  his  fife 
for  the  unity  of  his  followers  (John  17:20-21);  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles  (“Let  there  be  no  factions....  Has  Christ  been 
divided  into  parts?”  [1  Cor  1:101);  die  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  we  preach:  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  and  to  one 
another  through  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus;  the 
vocation  of  the  church  to  be  a sign  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
of  God’s  reconciling  power;  God’s  own  Trinitarian  fife  of 
unity  in  diversity  as  a model  for  our  own.  But  as  I think  back, 
I suspect  that  these  motivations  were  not  concrete  enough  to 
hold  much  currency  with  my  friends,  preoccupied  as  they 
were  with  children  and  careers. 

Twenty-seven  years  later,  still  in  the  saddle  and  riding  in 
the  service  of  the  church’s  mission  for  unity,  I keep  in  touch 
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with  those  friends,  hoping  that  words  like  those  of  John  Paul 
II  in  his  encyclical  That  All  May  Be  One  have  helped  them 
understand  my  choice  at  the  fork  in  the  road:  “The  quest  for 
Christian  unity  is  not  a matter  of  choice  or  expedience,  but 
a duty  which  springs  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Christian 
community.  It  extends  to  everyone,  faithful  and  clergy  alike, 
according  to  the  ability  of  each.” 

What  progress  is  there  to  report?  The  head  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity,  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  observed  sev- 
eral months  ago  that  the  last  decade  has  seen 
Catholics  experiencing  signs  of  tiredness,  dis- 
illusionment and  stagnation  in  Christian  unity 
efforts.  “The  dialogues  and  meetings,  the  vis- 
its and  correspondence  continue,  but  one  jus- 
tifiably asks:  Where  is  the  forward  move- 
ment? Situations  and  moods  have  changed.  There  is  an 
increasingly  clear  sense  that  the  ecumenical  movement  today 
is  at  a turning  point,”  said  the  cardinal. 

Called  to  Be  the  One  Church 

At  the  Ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  meeting  on  Feb.  14-23  in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  the 
outgoing  moderator  of  the  W.C.C.  Central  Committee,  His 
Holiness  Aram  I,  catholicos  of  the  See  of  Cilicia  of  the 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  expressed  a concern  similar  to 
that  of  Cardinal  Kasper. 

In  his  report  to  the  world’s  broadest  gathering  of  church- 
es and  Christian  organizations,  Aram  worried  that  the  ecu- 
menical vision  is  facing  a twofold  crisis:  the  ecumenical  insti- 
tutions have  started  to  lose  contact  with  the  vision,  and  the 
vision  appears  to  be  vague  and  ambiguous.  “For  many,  unity 
is  no  longer  an  ecumenical  priority,  but  rather  an  academic 
topic  or  at  best  an  eschatological  goal,”  he  said. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  concern  expressed  to  the 
assembly,  the  highest  governing  body  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  received  an  action  response.  In-  a plenary  ses- 
sion dedicated  to  “Church  Unity:  Claiming  Our  Common 
Future,”  the  691  delegates  from  the  348  member  churches 
adopted  an  ecclesiology  text  as  an  invitation  and  challenge  to 
the  member  churches  to  strengthen  their  alliance  through 
theological  agreement  and  to  give  an  account  to  one  anoth- 
er of  their  faith  and  the  ways  they  order  the  life  of  their 
churches. 

The  2,000-word  document  is  titled  Called  to  Be  the  One 
Church:  An  Invitation  to  the  Churches  to  Renew  Their 
Commitment  to  the  Search  for  Unity  and  to  Deepen  Their 
Dialogue.  It  confesses  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church 
as  expressed  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  of  381, 
our  common  belonging  to  Christ  through  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
our  call  to  share  in  the  church’s  mission  of  proclaiming  the 


Gospel  and  to  work  for  the  healing  of  divisions  both  within 
the  church  and  within  the  human  community. 

The  invitation  seeks  to  state  what  the  churches  can  say 
together  about  the  church,  to  affirm  the  churches’  commit- 
ment to  one  another  within  the  ecumenical  fellowship  and  to 
encourage  a renewed  and  more  intense  discussion  on  issues 
that  still  divide  them.  It  was  accepted  as  an  invitation  to  fur- 
ther and  deeper  dialogue,  and  it  will  provide,  one  hopes, 


some  of  that  forward  movement  for  which  Cardinal  Kasper 
is  looking. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  not  a disinterested  bystander. 
While  it  has  declined  to  become  a member  for  “structural 
reasons”  (membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is 
principally  by  national  churches,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
relates  to  other  world  bodies  as  a world  Christian  commu- 
nion), the  Catholic  Church  has  joint  responsibility  for 
preparing  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  full  mem- 
bership in  the  commissions  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  on  Faith  and  Order  and  on  Mission  and 
Evangelism,  and  provides  staff  in  areas  of  mission  and  at  the 
Bossey  Ecumenical  Institute  outside  of  Geneva.  In  his  greet- 
ings to  the  assembly,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  reaffirmed  the 
Catholic  Church’s  intention  to  continue  “a  solid  partner- 
ship” with  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  quest 
toward  the  visible  unity  of  the  church. 

The  Ecumenical  Indicative  and  Imperative 

The  opening  paragraph  of  Called  to  Be  the  One  Church  brings 
forward  a critical  cornerstone  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  from  its  constitution  and  reaffirms  that  “the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in 
one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  wor- 
ship and  in  common  fife  in  Christ,  through  witness  and  ser- 
vice to  the  world,  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order 
that  the  world  may  believe.” 

The  text  reiterates  that  the  churches  in  this  fellowship 
“remain  committed  to  one  another  on  the  way  towards  full 
visible  unity.”  Implicit  in  the  stress  on  visible  unity  is  a con- 
viction that  has  marked  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the 
20th  century  and  distinguished  it  from  unity  efforts  in  earli- 
er centuries:  the  present  fact  of  our  unity  in  Christ. 

Flowing  from  this  ecumenical  conviction  is  a grammar 
based  upon  an  ecumenical  indicative  and  imperative.  The 
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. ulicarive  is  that  since  it  is  God  who  assembles  the  one 
church,  unity  is  not  something  we  have  to  create.  It  is  a pre- 
sent reality  given  by  God  to  the  church  and  is  presupposed 
in  every  effort  for  unity.  The  ecumenical  imperative  is  that 
Christians  must  give  expression  to  the  essential  unity  of  the 
church.  It  must  be  lived  and  be  made  visible.  The  work  still 
before  us  is  a consequence  of  our  fundamental  communion 
in  Christ,  not  a prerequisite  for  it. 

The  goal  is  to  allow  the  unity  that  already  exists  among 
us  as  God’s  gift  to  become  more  fully  manifest  in  the  way  we 
Christians  relate  to  one  another,  articulate  our  faith,  make 
decisions,  worship  and  act  in  the  world. 

To  this  end,  Called  to  Be  the  One  Church  concludes  with  10 
questions  on  recurrent  matters  to  which  each  member 
church  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  to  respond  by 
the  date  of  the  10th  assembly,  projected  for  2013.  To  make 
sure  that  the  churches  follow  through,  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  is  to  prepare  periodic  reports  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  number  and  content  of  responses 
received,  deepening  mutual  understanding  among  member 
churches  and  furthering  progress  toward  the  visible  unity  of 
the  church. 

Adoption  of  this  text  and  strategy  of  accountability  is 
all  the  more  important  given  the  reconfiguration  now  tak- 
ing place  in  the  ecumenical  movement  both  globally  and 
nationally. 


A Reconfiguration  of  the  Movement 

The  ecumenical  landscape  is  undergoing  rapid  and  radical 
change.  Protestant  mainstream  Christianity  is  ageing  and 
shrinking,  and  divisions  in  many  of  its  churches  on  ethical, 
social  and  pastoral  issues  are  creating  confusion  and 
estrangement.  Pentecostal  groups,  growing  fastest,  now 
account  for  one  in  every  four  Christians  in  the  world. 

World  Council  of  Churches  member  churches  account 
for  another  quarter  of  world  Christianity,  but  it  is  not  the 
segment  where  the  most  energy  is  to  be  found.  Mega- 
churches like  Willow  Creek,  with  nondenominational  con- 
gregations, and  donor  agencies  like  Christian  Aid,  World 
Christian  Service  and  Bread  for  the  World  are  forming  their 
own  new  networks.  Networking,  like  that  taking  place  with- 
in the  World  Alliance  of  Evangelicals,  is  replacing  institu- 
tions, and  advocacy  groups  are  shaping  the  agenda. 

New  ecumenical  models  and  norms  are  emerging.  New 
ecumenical  alliances  and  partnerships  are  being  formed,  and 
new  ecumenical  agendas  are  being  set.  At  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  Assembly  in  Brazil,  there  was  concern 
that  an  ecumenism  of  partnership  and  alliance  is  pushing 
aside  the  goal  of  visible  unity  and  bringing  more  and  more 
churches  to  relate  to  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a forum 
or  space  for  encounter  and  collaboration. 

Aram  declared  in  his  moderator’s  report  that  “free- 
lance” ecumenism  is  not  enough:  “We  need  ecumenical 
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models  that  constantly  challenge  the  churches  not  simply  to 
co-habitate,  but  to  grow  together,  to  move  from  self-suffi- 
cient existence  to  interdependent  existence,  from  unilateral 
witness  to  multi-lateral  witness.” 

One  idea  being  tested  in  international  regional  consul- 
tations has  drawn  participation  from  a wide  range  of  evan- 
gelical and  Pentecostal  churches,  the  Catholic  Church  and 
representatives  of  World  Council  of  Churches  member 
churches.  It  is  called  a Global  Christian  Forum  and  would 
gather  a broader  representation  of  Christian  churches  than 
currently  are  members  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
for  consultation  on  issues  common  to  all  Christian  church- 
es and  interchurch  organizations.  The  next  global  forum 
event  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  late 
2007. 

A New  U.S.  Fellowship  Group 

Closer  to  home,  this  pattern  of  recon- 
figuration took  concrete  expression  at  a 
meeting  on  March  28-31  near  Atlanta, 

Ga.  Thirty-four  churches  and  national 
Christian  organizations,  representing 
over  100  million  Americans,  have 
formed  the  broadest,  most  inclusive  fel- 
lowship ever  of  Christian  churches  and 
traditions  in  the  United  States. 

National  leaders  from  five  Christian 
families — evangelical/Pentecostal,  his- 
toric Protestant,  historic  racial/ethnic, 

Orthodox  and  Catholic — made  the 
decision  to  organize  officially  as 
“Christian  Churches  Together  in  the 
U.S.A.”  Its  mission  is  “to  enable 
churches  and  Christian  organizations  to 
grow  closer  together  in  Christ  in  order 
to  strengthen  our  Christian  witness  in 
the  world.” 

The  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United 
States  voted  to  participate  in  this  new 
organization  at  their  meeting  in 
November  2004.  A 12-member 
U.S.C.C.B.  delegation  was  present  at 
the  Atlanta  meeting,  headed  by  Bishop 
Stephen  E.  Blaire  of  Stockton,  a former 
chairman  of  the  Bishops’  Committee 
for  Ecumenical  and  Interreligious 
Affairs.  In  accord  with  the  structure  of 
the  new  organization,  the  U.S.C.C.B. 
delegation  chose  Cardinal  William 
Keeler  of  Baltimore,  Bishop  Blaire  and 
Rev.  Ronald  G.  Roberson,  C.S.P.,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Secretariat  for  Ecumenical 


and  Interreligious  Affairs,  for  the  three  places  on  the 
C.C.T.  Steering  Committee  reserved  for  the  Catholic 
family. 

So  the  ecumenical  panorama  today  presents  a new  pic- 
ture. While  the  veteran  partners  renewed  their  commit- 
ment in  Brazil,  they  are  also  sitting  at  a wider  table  inter- 
nationally and  nationally  with  new  partners  who  are 
bringing  fresh  energy,  resources  and  vision.  Any  initia- 
tives Benedict  XVI  takes  to  fulfill  his  “primary  task  to 
rebuild  the  unity  of  Christ’s  followers”  will  not  be  greet- 
ed with  indifference.  It  seems  like  a prime  moment  for  his 
brother  bishops,  along  with  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  to 
renew  their  commitment  as  well. 


Clergy  and  Women  Religious 
Male  Religious  Lake  Orion,  Ml 
Rochester,  MN  800-626-6910 
800-634-4155 

www.guesthouse.org 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Prayer  and  Pain 

The  pain  is  here  now;  God  is  hej'e  now.  by  frank  moan 


For  almost  fiat: 
YEARS  now  (since  I 
was  a young  74),  I 
have  entertained  a 
friend  who  entered  my  life 
unexpectedly:  daily  physical 
pain.  I am  a diabetic,  which 
is  not  painful  in  itself,  but  I 
eventually  developed  a con- 
dition known  as  neuropathy. 
In  my  case  it  causes  contin- 
ual pain  in  the  bottom  of  my 
feet  and  up  into  my  legs. 
Recently  the  pain  has  even 
traveled  up  into  my  neck. 
For  this  pain,  called  diabetic 
neuropathy,  there  is 
presently  no  cure.  But  I am 
now  trying  a new  medica- 
tion with  hopes  that  it  will 
relieve  the  pain. 

Prior  to  the  onset  of 
neuropathy,  walking  was  my 
primary  form  of  exercise;  I 
walked  at  least  two  or  three 
miles  a day,  and  often  much 
more  than  that.  Neuropathy 
has  increasingly  slowed  me 
down.  Now,  on  a good  day, 
I force  myself  to  walk  no 
farther  than  two  blocks 
from  where  I live  and  back 
again. 

There  are  times, 
though,  when  I am  tempted 
to  call  my  residence  and  ask 
that  someone  come  to  get 
me. 

Despite  that  painful 
exercise,  I am  happy  and 
grateful  that  at  least  I can 

FRANK  MOAN,  S.J..  lives  in 
retirement  at  St.  Claude  La 
Colombiere  Residence  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 


still  walk.  Others  with  chronic 
pain — and  I count  many  friends 
among  them — are  not  as  lucky 
as  I am.  To  relieve  my  pain,  I 
have  only  to  sit  down.  But 
standing,  walking,  anything  on 
my  feet  causes  pain. 

What’s  very  odd  is  that 
while  I pray  often,  it  is  general- 
ly for  other  people’s  cures; 
somehow  I do  not  ask  God  to 
cure  me  of  neuropathy  or  dia- 
betes. Most  people  are  aware 
that  they  do  not  pray  while 
they  are  in  pain;  real  pain  (like 
that  from  kidney  stones  and 
gout,  for  example)  absorbs  all 
one’s  attention.  But  with  my 
condition — even  amid  pain — I 
am  prompted  to  pray. 
Whenever  pain  subsides,  the 
prompt  is  still  there,  to  raise 
the  mind  and  heart  to  God. 

I do  not  share  the  view  of 
those  who  want  to  enter  into  a 
debate  with  God  over  how  an 
all-loving  God  can  allow'  some- 
one, particularly  a person  of 
prayer,  to  be  in  pain.  I accept 
pain  as  part  of  the  human  con- 
dition. It  has  something  to 
teach  me:  God  is  speaking  to 
me  through  pain.  And  in  this 
human  condition  I w ant  to  use 
every  opportunity'  to  get  in 
touch  with  God  and  tell  God 
that  I am  grateful  for  the  pains 
I experience  as  an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  God. 

“But,  God,  do  not  let  the 
pain  be  so  excruciating  that  I < 
think  only  of  that  and  cannot  | 
think  of  you.” 

“Give  me  a chance,  God,  < 
to  find  you  in  the  midst  of  my  £ 
pain.” 
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“Help  me,  God,  to  grow  in  love;  to 
find  your  love  overwhelming  me  while  I 
bear  this  human  frailty.” 

Perhaps  the  reason  I do  not  pray  to 
be  relieved  of  my  particular  pain  is  that 
I need  to  pray  more  for  relief  from  the 
psychological  effects  of  pain  than  from 
pain  itself.  And  those  are  many,  person- 
al and  oppressive. 

As  I age  and  the  neuropathy  wors- 
ens, I am  held  back  from  so  many  activ- 
ities I once  engaged  in,  walking  being 
the  primary  one.  Today  it  is  difficult  to 
take  a shower  without  sitting  on  a stool 
under  the  shower  to  wash  my  feet.  I am 
slower  in  dressing  myself.  Climbing 
stairs,  unloading  the  dishwasher,  load- 
ing the  clothes  washer  or  dryer,  all  now 
require  extra  effort. 

In  other  words,  pain  is  controlling 
my  life.  I don’t  want  it  to  do  so;  in  fact, 
I resent  it.  And  unless  I pray  about  it,  I 
get  angry. 

So  my  prayer  is  growing  old  with 
me,  telling  me  to  talk  to  God  about 
patience,  about  understanding  what  is 
going  on  in  my  body  as  opposed  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  about  me:  I am 
getting  slower;  the  world  is  getting 
faster.  And  as  a consequence  I am  dis- 
covering new  aspects  of  God  that  I had 
never  appreciated  before. 

God  is  timeless;  so  is  my  pain.  It  is 
just  a part  of  me,  as  God  now  is  just  a 
part  of  me.  My  pain  is  God  with  me.  In 
a chair,  in  bed,  at  meals,  at  devotions,  in 
temptations  God  is  as  present  to  me  as 
the  pain  is.  It  is  not  measured  by  yester- 
day or  tomorrow  but  only  by  now.  The 
pain  is  here  now;  God  is  here  now. 

Despite  pain,  I am  experiencing  joy. 
If  that  is  so,  I am  experiencing  God.  I 
am  delighted  to  wake  up  in  the  morning, 
to  have  another  day  to  experience  God 
in  joy.  The  simplest  things — the  weath- 
er, the  barren  trees  of  winter,  the  sports 
scores,  reading,  staying  in  touch  with 
families  and  friends — all  give  me  joy.  In 
all  I find  a taste  of  God.  Yes,  it  is  tough 
to  grow  old;  but  I have  found  joy  that  I 
did  not  know  in  my  youth. 

So  pain  is  with  me;  God  is  with  me; 
the  Cross  has  new  meaning  in  my  life. 
What  will  the  future  bring?  I do  not 
know.  What  I pray  for  is  that  as  the  pain 
increases,  my  joy  with  God  will  increase 
until  it  reaches  its  full  measure:  to  rest 
in  God.  0 
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rJL  360  Years 
i of  Excellence 


An  Association  of  Diocesan  Priests 
Supporting , Guiding , Teaching 
Priests  and  Future  Priests 


Join  the  community  of  Sulpicians. 

To  sign  up  for  your  future  call  410.323.5072 
or  visit  www.sulpicians.org  today. 


8th  Annual 

Pilgrimage/Retreat  to  Central  America: 

For  Bishops,  Priests,  Brothers  and  Permanent  Deacons 

Visiting  the  Shrines  of  the  Martyrs 

Guided  by  Father  William  Donnelly,  MM 
Former  Regional  Superior  of 
Maryknoll  Fathers  & Brothers  in  Central  America 
with 

Father  William  Mullan,  MM,  Guatemala 
Father  Thomas  Goekler,  MM,  Flonduras 
Father  James  Lynch,  MM,  El  Salvador 

Dates:  January  1 5 - 26,  2007 

Visiting  shrines  of  the  martyrs  to  celebrate  the  lives  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  El  Salvador,  Bishop  Juan  Jose 
Cerardi  of  Guatemala,  Father  Stanley  Rother,  diocesan  priest 
from  Oklahoma  City,  the  martyred  Religious  women, 
the  Jesuits,  their  companions  and  others. 

Contact:  Fr.  Mike  Snyder,  M.M. 
Pilgrimage/Retreat  Coordinator 
Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers 
P.0.  Box  305,  Maryknoll,  NY  10545-0305 
Telephone:  914-941-7590,  ext.  2416 
e-mail:  msnyder@maryknoll.org 

For  more  information,  please  visit 
http://society.maryknoll.org/martyrs 
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Film 

Broken  Code 

Much  can  be  forgiven,  bat  not  the  failure 
to  entertain . 


INT  ALL  PROBABILITY  more  people 
have  read  Dan  Brown’s  The  Da  Vinci 
Code  in  its  Farsi  translation  than  have 
read  all  my  publications  put  togeth- 
er. No  wonder.  It  is  splendid  junk,  and  I 
mean  that  as  a positive  remark,  sort  of. 
Brown  has  a flawless  sense  of  his  genre, 
and  the  book  delivers  exacdy  what  he  and 
the  readers  warn.  It  has  no  pretensions 
about  being  Moby  Dick.  The  prose  might 
read  like  an  exercise  by  an  E.S.L.  dropout, 
but  with  105  mini-chapters  plus  an  epi- 
logue, in  450  pages,  he  realized  that  his 
target  audience  has  the  attention  span  of 
suicidal  fruit  flies. 

With  an  uncanny  instinct  bordering 
on  genius,  Brown  sweeps  together  the 
leavings  of  history,  theology  and  mytholo- 
gy, the  stuff  that  everyone  has  heard  of  but 
few  people  really  know  very  much  about 
He  boils  these  ingredients  together  to  cre- 
ate a spicy  gravy  that  cloaks  the  pedestrian 
narrative  and  wildly  improbable  revela- 
tions with  an  aroma  of  importance,  if  not 
pretension.  Almost  effortlessly,  he  leads 
the  reader  into  a suspension  not  only  of 
belief,  but  of  intelligence.  And  millions  of 
us  love  every  minute  of  it 

Btowti  has  mastered  the  technique  of 
the  beach  novel.  With  breathless  urgency, 
he  concocts  one  desperate  crisis  after 
another,  leaves  it  hanging,  cuts  off  to  a dif- 
ferent plot  line  in  another  three-page 
chapter,  then  does  a high  speed  U-turn,  to 
resolve  the  first  crisis.  In  film,  it’s  called 
parallel  editing,  or  alternating  scenes  of 
action  taking  place  in  two  or  more  places 
at  the  same  time.  You  know,  the  “mean- 
while, back  at  the  ranch”  syndrome.  It 
w orks  every  time.  It  creates  suspense  with 
a paint-by-numbers  certainty.  We  have  to 
find  out  what  happens;  we  read  another 
chapter,  or  tw  o or  three,  and  then  realize 

Richard  a.  blake,  s.j.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  co-director  of  the  film  studies  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 

Mass. 


it’s  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 

Like  any  good  pulp  novelist  or  screen- 
writer, Brown  knows  that  heroes  rise  in 
stature  in  direct  proportion  to  the  villainy 
of  their  adversaries.  Great  comic  books 
and  adventure  movies  always  involve  hos- 
tile aliens  out  to  conquer  the  universe  with 
their  all-powerful  death  ray  or,  likewise, 
some  grotesque  children  of  mother  earth: 
Godzilla  knockoffs,  like  Trumposaurus 
Rex,  who  emerges  from  the  sewers  of 
Manhattan  determined  to  eat  the  Chrysler 
Building  unless  stopped  by  some  super- 
hero with  his  own  miraculous  powers. 
Sometimes  the  villains  are  organizations. 
James  Bond  had  SMERSH;  Dr. 
Strangelove  his  madmen  in  the  basement 
of  the  Pentagon.  Dan  Brown  has  Opus 
Dei  and  its  psychopathic  hitman,  an  albi- 
no “monk”  named  Silas,  who  divides  his 
time  between  chastising  his  own  flesh  for 
sins  unspecified  and  icing  enemies  of  the 


opposition  at  the  behest  of  a jowly  bishop 
who  bops  around  Europe  in  a private  jet 
with  a suitcase  full  of  euros.  What  is  at 
stake  is  not  the  survival  of  the  universe  or 
the  Chrysler  Building,  but  the  future  of 
Christianity. 

This  last  point  has  made  this  book  the 
undisputed  sales  giant  in  the  pulp  fiction 
world  and  will  undoubtedly  make  a block- 
buster movie  out  of  a mildly  entertaining 
but  eminently  routine  caper  film.  Spook 
stories  sprinkled  with  religious  imagery 
can’t  lose,  and  Catholics  have  the  best  and 
most  familiar  images  to  work  with.  (Bram 
Stoker  put  enough  communion  wafers  in 
Dracula  to  supply  an  outdoor  Mass  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Coliseum.)  The  P.R.  squad  at 
Columbia  Pictures  knows  how  to  bring 
the  pundits  of  church  and  media  onto 
their  team  by  billing  their  new  product  as 
a “controversial  film”  that  challenges  the 
very  foundations  of  Christianity.  Really? 
The  film  is  as  controversial  as  cold  toast, 
and  has  just  as  much  substance. 

Why  give  a second  thought  to  this 
illustrated  novel  (a  term  bookstores  now 
use  for  comic  books)?  Given  today’s  state 
of  ignorance  about  all  things  religious, 
some  well-intentioned  church  people  fear 
that  people  might  mistake  this  limp 


Audrey  Tautou  and  Tom  Hanks  in  Ron  Howard's  new  film,  “The  Da  Vinci  Code." 
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thriller  for  a valid  critique  of  Christianity 
in  general  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
particular.  I’d  be  tempted  to  dismiss  their 
fears  as  paranoid,  except  for  the  fact  that 
sometimes  religion-based  fiction  can  have 
far-reaching  effects  that  extend  way 
beyond  the  sacristy  door.  For  example, 
millions  of  people  have  read  the  “Left 
Behind”  novels,  with  their  mishmash  of 
fantasy  and  apocalyptic  scripture,  and 
actually  believe  “The  Rapture”  is  at  hand. 
To  hasten  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Kingdom  and  the  damnation  of  all  infidels 
after  the  ravaging  of  the  earth,  some  of 
these  readers  are  convinced  it  is  their  duty 
to  let  the  environment  go  to  hell  in  a 
Hummer. 

The  Da  Vinci  Code  provides  no  howl- 
ing demons  or  cataclysmic  earthquakes 
that  free  the  spirits  of  the  damned.  Brown 
takes  his  raw  material  from  the  nightly 
newscasts:  the  Vatican  Bank’s  alleged  con- 
nections with  the  Mafia  a few  years  ago, 
alternative  versions  of  early  Christianity 
provided  by  the  Gnostic  gospels  and  the 
shadowy  workings  of  Opus  Dei. 
Especially  Opus  Dei.  In  an  earlier  age, 
playwrights  would  have  evil  alchemist 
monks  making  pacts  with  the  devil  in  their 
dank  laboratories  hidden  behind  the  dun- 
geons of  their  monasteries,  or  sinister 
Jesuits  poisoning  half  the  courts  of  Europe 
to  consolidate  their  vast  wealth  and  politi- 
cal control  over  the  royal  households. 
Now  we’ve  O.D.’d  on  O.D. 

Brown  uses  the  popular  conceptions 
of  the  organization  to  stand  for  the  very 
worst  images  of  Catholicism,  while  care- 
fully explaining  that  the  new  pope  and  the 
mainstream  Vatican  officials  actually  wear 
white  hats.  In  the  popular  imagination,  the 
group  is  secretive,  authoritarian,  anti- 
woman, coercive  and  fanatical  in  its  dedi- 
cation to  corporal  penances,  spooky 
superstitions,  secret  rites  and  the  narrow- 
est, most  reactionary  interpretation  of 
Catholic  doctrine.  Much  of  this  image 
may  be  lifted  from  the  Taliban  or  A1 
Qaeda.  For  militant  secularists,  religion  is 
scary  as  well  as  obnoxious,  and  Opus  Dei 
fits  their  need  for  a villain. 

The  film  script,  by  Akiva  Goldsman, 
sticks  close  to  the  novel,  perhaps  at  the 
insistence  of  co-producer  Dan  Brown. 
Too  close.  Much  of  the  fun  in  the  novel 
involves  solving  the  illogical  pattern  of 
riddles  that  propels  the  plot.  It  works  in 
the  verbal  medium  of  the  printed  page, 


but  becomes  deadly  in  the  visual  medium 
of  film.  Like  the  novel,  the  movie  hip- 
hops  from  one  crisis  to  another,  with 
improbable,  poorly  staged  escapes  that 
would  make  Indiana  Jones  weep  with 
embarrassment,  but  it  drags  along  simply 
because  the  characters  have  to  stop  to 
explain  what  they  are  doing.  Clinging  by 
its  fingernails  to  seriousness,  it  fails  to 
generate  the  fun  of  a good  action-adven- 
ture movie,  which  it  might  have  been. 

Although  the  principals  rush  about 
saving  Western  civilization  as  well  as 
their  own  fives,  they  seem  oddly  disen- 
gaged from  the  action.  Film  actors, 
unlike  stage  actors,  meld  their  own  per- 
sonalities with  the  parts  they  play.  Tom 
Hanks  is  a fine  actor,  but  he  fails  to  pro- 
ject the  intellectual  depth  to  make  a con- 
vincing Robert  Langdon,  a Harvard  pro- 
fessor of  “symbology.”  (Only  Harvard 
would  have  a department  of  symbology.) 
He’s  more  the  Jimmy  Stewart  type,  play- 
ing the  determined,  resourceful  and 
upright  hero,  as  he  did  so  well  in  “Saving 
Private  Ryan”  (1998)  and  “Apollo  13” 
(1995).  Even  with  his  greasy,  1970’s  long 
hair,  he  cannot  make  it  as  an  academic,  at 
least  not  at  Harvard.  Audrey  Tautou  has 
surely  outgrown  her  lovable  kook  per- 
sona from  “Amelie”  (2001),  but  as 
Detective  Sophie  Neveu,  the  brilliant 
cryptologist  working  for  the  Paris  police 
department,  she  embodies  all  the  buoy- 
ancy of  a concrete  souffle.  Neither  actor 
seems  interested  in  the  other — or  in  the 
film — and  together  the  couple  never 
strikes  a spark.  Fred  and  Ginger  they’re 
not.  “Knights  of  the  Living  Dead,”  per- 
haps. Speaking  of  sex,  would  a sophisti- 
cated Parisienne  be  so  upset  at  having 
caught  her  grandfather  in  flagrante  that 
she  would  refuse  to  speak  to  him  for  10 


years?  Don’t  ask. 

The  villains  do  better,  but  they’re  not 
enough  to  relieve  the  tedium.  Ian 
McKellen,  a wonderful  actor  trained  on 
the  English  stage,  realizes  more  than  any- 
one else  that  he  is  being  paid  to  entertain 
audiences.  He  takes  his  archfiend  Leigh 
Teabing  over  the  top  as  though  he  actual- 
ly enjoys  each  delicious,  lip-licking  ven- 
ture into  villainy.  Silas  (Paul  Bettany)  runs 
around  in  his  monk’s  robes,  scaling  walls 
and  assassinating  enemies  with  all  the 
vigor  of  Spider-Man’s  evil  twin  after  too 
many  Starbucks  double  espressos.  His 
miraculous  escape  from  prison,  thanks  to  a 
fortuitous  earthquake,  and  arrival  into  the 
dark  world  of  Opus  Dei,  rivals  Superman’s 
arrival  from  the  planet  Krypton. 

Those  of  us  who  took  guilty  pleasure 
wading  through  the  palpable  nonsense  of 
Brown’s  novel  have  a right  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  this  mediocre  film  adaptation. 
What  happened?  In  “March  of  the 
Penguins,”  Morgan  Freeman  describes 
the  eponymous  hero  as  “a  bird  who  thinks 
he’s  a fish.”  Similarly,  director  Ron 
Howard,  Columbia  Pictures,  writers 
Goldsman  and  Brown  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  this  was  fish  or  fowl.  They  fol- 
lowed the  book  and  predictable  movie 
conventions  too  closely,  and  as  a result 
drained  any  wit,  insight,  originality  or 
vitality  from  the  project.  They  allowed 
themselves  to  succumb  to  solemnity  and 
treated  this  promising  potboiler  far  too 
seriously.  Paradoxically,  they  fell  into  the 
same  trap  as  their  critics  from  the  religion 
community.  Audiences,  critics  and  church 
people  can  forgive  historical  lunacy,  theo- 
logical distortion  and  academic  atrocities, 
but  the  one  unforgivable  sin  for 
Hollywood  is  a failure  to  entertain. 

Richard  A.  Blake 
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The  Mighty  and  the 
Almighty 

Reflections  on  America,  God,  and 
World  Affairs 

By  Madeleine  Albright 

HarperCollins.  352p  $25.95 
ISBN  0060892579 

Religious  faith  exerts  a powerful  influ- 
ence on  life  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Center  for  Moral  Clarity,  estab- 
lished and  operated  by  the  Rev.  Rod 
Parsley  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  advocates 
against  abortion,  pornography  and 
same-sex  marriage  with  a $40  million-a- 
year  budget. 

Tom  Monahan,  a devout  Catholic 
and  founder  of  Domino’s  Pizza,  owns  all 
the  commercial  property  in  the  city  of 
Ave  Maria,  Fla.  According  to  Newsweek 
magazine,  Monahan  is  asking  the  drug- 
stores not  to  carry  contraceptives.  “I 
believe  all  of  history  is  just  one  big  battle 
between  good  and  evil,”  he  says.  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  on  the  sidelines.” 

According  to  a story  in  The 
Forward,  a Jewish  weekly  newspaper, 
legislators  in  Georgia  want  the  Bible 
taught  in  public  schools.  “This  would 
make  Georgia  the  first  state  in  the  nation 
to  require  that  the  Bible  itself  be  used  as 
the  core  text  in  classes  on  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  scripture,”  reports  The 
Forward. 

These  three  examples  of  the  political 
power  and  influence  of  the  religious 
right  worry  a Jewish  rabbi  in  San 
Francisco  and  a former  U.S.  secretary  of 
state  who  now  teaches  at  Georgetown 
University.  In  two  new  books,  Rabbi 
Michael  Lerner  and  former  secretary  of 
state  Madeleine  Albright  describe  their 


concerns  regarding  the  impact  of  those 
who  are  seeking  a larger  place  for  reli- 
gion in  the  nation’s  civic  life,  and  suggest 
various  strategies  and  benchmarks  for 
balancing  the  country’s  religious  her- 
itage with  the  political  vision  of  its  elect- 
ed leaders. 

Michael  Lerner,  a political  activist 
who  is  the  rabbi  at  Beyt  Tikkun 
Synagogue  in  San  Francisco  and  editor 
of  Tikkun  magazine,  believes  that  reli- 
gious faith  is  being  abused  in  the  service 
of  an  ideological  agenda  that  threatens 
the  country.  “The  unholy  alliance  of  the 
political  Right  and  the  Religious  Right 
threatens  to  destroy  the  America  we 
love,”  writes  Lerner,  in  The  Left  Hand  of 
God:  Taking  Back  Our  Country  From  the 
Religious  Right.  “It  also  threatens  to  gen- 
erate a popular  revulsion  against  God 
and  religion  by  identifying  them  with 
militarism,  ecological  irresponsibility, 
fundamentalist  antagonism  to  science 
and  rational  thought,  and  insensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  powerless.” 

Madeleine  Albright,  the  daughter  of 
Czech  immigrants  and  a former  U.N. 
ambassador  and  secretary  of  state  under 
President  Clinton,  admits  that  the  agen- 
da of  the  religious  right  is  a source  of 
concern  among  her  foreign  policy  col- 
leagues as  well.  “Political  activists,  not 
just  Democrats,  are  agitated  about  the 
influence  of  the  Religious  Right  on  the 
White  House  and  Congress,”  she  writes 
in  The  Mighty  and  the  Almighty: 
Reflections  on  America , God,  and  World 
Affairs.  “This  is  a subject  also  weighing 
on  the  minds  of  foreign  diplomats.” 

In  these  two  books,  both  Lerner  and 
Albright  sound  the  alarm  against  those  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  who  are  seeking  justification  in 
their  religious  faith  for  any  political 
agenda  that  promotes  hate,  war  and  vio- 
lence. What  the  authors  argue  for  in  its 
place  is  a religious  faith  that  summons 
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what  President  Lincoln  called  “the  bet- 
ter angels  of  our  nature.” 

Lemer  wants  progressives  to  harness 
this  spiritual  faith  to  help  him  reinvigo- 
rate the  Democratic  Party  in  a continu- 
ing quest  for  social  justice.  Albright  sim- 
ply wants  to  offer  her  diplomatic  col- 
leagues in  the  foreign  service  a practical 
policy  manual  for  “doing  what  is  right 
and  doing  what  works.” 

Albright  begins  by  expressing  an 
immigrant’s  affection  toward  the  coun- 
try that  welcomed  her  family  after 
World  War  II.  She  holds  up  the  ideal  of 
American  exceptionalism,  a term  coined 
by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  in  1831  to 
denote  America’s  special  place  in  the 
world  derived  from  the  unique  balance 
of  public  and  private  interests  governed 
by  constitutional  ideals  that  are  focused 
on  personal  and  economic  freedom.  “My 
own  inclination  is  to  say  ‘Bunk’  to  those 
who  argue  that  America  is  not  an  excep- 
tional country.  I can  point  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  two  world  wars,  and  the 
example  of  America’s  multiracial,  multi- 
ethnic democracy  and  ask:  what  country 
can  compare?” 

But  she  cautions  against  the  United 
States’  making  itself  the  sole  actor  in  any 
campaign  to  promote  its  vision  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 
“Though  America  may  be  exceptional, 
we  cannot  demand  that  exceptions  be 
made  for  us.  We  are  not  above  the  law; 
nor  do  we  have  a divine  calling  to  spread 
democracy  any  more  than  we  have  a 
national  mission  to  spread  Christianity. 
We  have,  in  short,  the  right  to  ask — but 
never  to  insist  or  blithely  assume — that 
God  bless  America.” 

She  lists  our  foreign  policy  forays 
into  Vietnam  and  Iran  and  our  present 
military  occupation  of  Iraq  as  examples 
of  “good  intentions  gone  astray.” 
Albright  attributes  these  failures  to  the 
arrogance  of  our  leaders  and  our  refusal 
to  accept  the  fact  the  religion  counts  as  a 
force  in  people’s  lives.  She  quotes  the 
work  of  the  Middle  East  scholar  Bernard 
Lewis,  who  wrote,  “Westerners,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  ceased  to  give  reli- 
gion a central  place  among  their  con- 
cerns and  therefore  have  been  unwilling 
to  concede  that  anyone  else  could.” 


Lerner  agrees  that  religious  faith 
exerts  a powerful  influence  on  the  lives 
of  individuals  and  nations.  This  failure  to 
recognize  that  religion  counts  as  a force 
in  people’s  lives,  according  to  Lemer,  is 
a major  obstacle  to  the  progressive  com- 
munity’s hopes  of  countering  the  influ- 
ence of  the  religious  right. 

The  first  half  of  The  Left  Hand  of  God 
is  devoted  to  what  Lemer  calls  a “spiri- 
tual diagnosis”  of  the  conditions  that  are 
keeping  *his  progressive  colleagues  from 
exerting  more  influence  within  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

After  28  years  of  interviewing  mid- 
dle-income working  people,  Lemer  dis- 
covered that  people  are  searching  for 
what  the  anthropologist  Clifford  Geertz 
called  the  “politics  of  meaning.”  In  a 
society  where  family  fife  is  unstable,  sex- 
uality is  cheapened  and  money  rules, 
people  are  yearning,  Lemer  writes,  “for 
a purpose-driven  life  that  will  allow  them 
to  serve  something  beyond  personal 
goals  and  economic  self-interest.” 

Lerner  believes  that  it  is  this  search 
for  meaning,  authenticity  and  connec- 
tion in  a “de-spiritualized  world”  that  is 
driving  people  into  the  religious  right. 
“The  Religious  Right  articulates  the  pain 
causing  the  crisis  and  offers  a caring 
force  to  provide  a solution.” 

The  left  will  not  be  able  to  counter 
the  influence  and  reach  of  the  religious 
right  until  it  acknowledges  that  they  are 
onto  something.  They  are  successful 
partly  because  they  have  responded  to 
people’s  yearnings  for  connection, 
meaning  and  authenticity. 

One  factor  blocking  the  growth  of  a 
spiritual  counterpart  to  the  religious 
right  is  what  Lemer  calls  the  left’s  belief 
in  scientism.  “The  left  is  captivated  by  a 
belief  that  the  only  things  that  are  real  or 
can  be  known  are  those  that  can  be 
empirically  observed  and  measured.” 
Another  is  the  “elite  contempt  for 
ordinary  Americans”  that,  Lemer  points 
out,  “gives  the  impression  that  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  [religious  faith] 
in  the  fives  of  ordinary  Americans  is 
actually  deserving  of  ridicule.”  Lerner 
further  argues: 

[I]f  the  left  could  recognize  that 
the  capitalist  marketplace  already 
imposes  a set  of  values  in  the 


public  sphere,  it  would  under- 
stand that  the  most  effective  way 
to  combat  the  challenge  of  the 
religious  right  is  not  to  fight  for 
values  neutrality  in  a public 
sphere  already  fully  permeated 
by  the  values  of  materialism  and 
selfishness,  but  instead  to  intro- 
duce a set  of  spiritual  values  with 
progressive  content. 

Simply  put,  if  the  left  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed, Lerner  says,  it  must  stop  being  per- 
ceived as  “anti-god”  and  “anti-politics  of 
meaning.” 

But  self-righteousness  and  arrogance 
are  not  the  shortcomings  only  of  those 
on  the  left.  President  Bush’s  famous  dec- 
laration that  God  wanted  him  to  be  pres- 
ident revealed  the  arrogance  that  is  often 
associated  with  many  of  our  failures  to 
achieve  foreign  policy  objectives  around 
the  world. 

As  Madeleine  Albright  puts  it,  “A 
confident  leader  will  make  firm  judg- 
ments about  what  is  best,  but  also  accept 
the  need  to  revisit  issues  should  new 
information  surface;  a self-righteous 
leader  will  resist  any  information  that  is 
at  odds  with  what  he  already  thinks.” 
The  Bush  administration  has  resisted 
any  appeals  from  Congressional  leaders 
or  the  American  people  to  change  or 
modify  its  policy  in  Iraq  based  on  new 
information,  such  as  the  failure  to  find 
Saddham  Hussein’s  secret  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapons.  And  the  argument  that 
smart  and  well-meaning  people  like 
President  Bush  can  make  moral  assump- 
tions that  are  wrong  and  lead  us  into  a 
foreign  policy  quagmire  is  not  a new 
one.  We  learned  this  years  ago  through 
the  work  of  the  journalists  Neil  Sheehan 
and  David  Halberstam  and  the  historian 
Barbara  Tuchman. 

Future  diplomats  and  students  of 
history  and  foreign  policy  will  still  find 
much  useful  information  and  practical 
policymaking  ideas  in  Secretary 
Albright’s  reflections  on  her  travels 
through  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
Eastern  Europe  as  a U.N.  ambassador 
and  secretary  of  state.  Though  The 
Mighty  and  the  Almighty  fails  to  scrutinize 
the  huge  gap  between  the  religious 
rhetoric  of  American  presidents  and 
their  actual  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
Albright’s  ideas  for  improving  how  reli- 
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and  foreign  policy  interact  in  the 
ice  of  the  nation’s  democratic  ideals 
deserve  serious  consideration. 

Michael  Lerner’s  manifesto  for  the 
reinvigoration  of  a progressive  move- 
ment to  counter  the  influence  of  the  reli- 
gious right  offers  a serious  critique  of 
how  both  the  religious  right  and  his  fel- 
low liberals  have  used  and  abused  the 
influence  of  religion  to  advance  a parti- 
san political  agenda. 

For  me,  the  first  part  of  The  Left 
Hand  of  God  was  the  most  engaging, 
because  it  honestly  and  accurately  assess- 
es how  progressives  can  counter  the 
influence  of  well-funded  advocates  like 
Tom  Monahan  and  Rod  Parsley.  In  the 
second  half  of  his  book,  Lerner  describes 
in  detail  his  strategic  plan  for  increasing 
the  influence  of  the  progressive  commu- 
nity in  elections  and  political  campaigns 
throughout  tire  country.  (He  has  already 
established  an  organization  called  The 
Network  of  Spiritual  Progressives  with 
Joan  Chittister,  O.S.B.,  and  Cornel 
West  to  spread  his  vision  across  the 
country.) 

Though  their  respective  views  on  the 
intersection  of  faith  and  public  policy  dif- 


fer in  content  and  scope,  both  Albright 
and  Lerner  agree  that  religious  values  can- 
not be  ignored  as  a force  in  peoples’  lives. 
“Religion  at  its  best  can  reinforce  the  core 
values  necessary  for  people  from  different 
cultures  to  five  in  some  degree  of  harmo- 
ny,” Albright  writes.  “We  should  make 
the  most  of  that  possibility.” 

Gene  Roman 

And  Proud  of  It 
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Oxford  Univ.  Press.  20 8p  $25 
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The  authors  of  this  book  set  out  to  cor- 
rect what  they  describe  as  a widespread 
American  perception  that,  in  effect, 
“Islam  treats  women,  at  best,  as  second- 
class  citizens.”  To  counter  this  notion 
they  cite  the  testimony  of  women  in  the 


United  States  who  are  eager  to  assert 
their  identity  as  Muslims. 

The  authors  admit  that  their  book 
“concentrates  primarily  on  Muslim 
women  who  are  actively  affirming 
Islam.”  Skeptics,  doubters  and  agnostics 
are  scarcely  acknowledged  (Irshad 
Manji,  the  controversial  author  of  the 
important  work  The  Trouble  With  Islam, 
is  disposed  of  in  a paragraph).  The 
book’s  unstated  focus  is  Sunni  Islam  and 
the  (African-American)  Nation  of  Islam. 
Litde  attention  is  paid  to  women’s  expe- 
riences in  Ahmadiyyah,  Ismaili  Shia  or 
Twelver  Shia  communities — all  of  which 
are  thriving  in  the  United  States.  (The 
Islamic  scholar  Linda  Walbridge’s 
research  on  American  Shia  communities 
would  have  been  useful  for  the  authors 
to  consult.) 

Despite  its  limited  focus,  Muslim 
Women  in  America  provides  valuable 
information  on  a number  of  issues: 
women’s  struggles  to  be  active  partici- 
pants in  the  mosque,  changing  defini- 
tions of  traditional  gender  identities  and 
women’s  roles  in  the  workforce,  and  the 
use  of  the  Internet  and  matchmaker 
Web  sites  to  reconcile  the  dictates  of 
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Islamic  modesty  with  American  practices 
of  dating  and  courtship.  Particularly 
valuable  is  the  authors’  attention  to  the 
wide  range  of  Muslim  opinions  on  such 
topics,  from  fundamentalist  to  feminist. 

The  interviewees  quoted  here  illus- 
trate how  the  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds 
of  individuals  can  generate  equally 
diverse  interpretations  of  what  it  means 
to  be  Muslim  in  America.  In  particular, 
this  work  documents  one  of  the  most 
important  trends  to  emerge  in  post-9/1 1 
American  Islam:  rather  than  self-ghet- 
toizing and  avoiding  contact  with  non- 
Muslim  society,  more  and  more 
American  Muslims — with  Muslim 

women  increasingly  participating — are 
engaging  mainstream  American  society 
in  the  areas  of  education,  religious  pros- 
elytizing and  the  public  expression  of 
Islamic  identity. 

In  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere, 
the  veil  becomes  one  of  the  most  visible 
signs  of  religious  identity  for  Muslim 
women.  Eager  to  counter  anti-Islamic 
prejudice,  the  authors  emphasize  the  tes- 
timony of  those  Muslim  women  who  say 
the  veil  is  liberating  (they  are  no  longer 
slaves  to  Western  fashion,  etc.).  Critical 
readers,  of  course,  might  object.  In  the 
United  States,  where  one  is  free  to  dress 
as  one  likes,  such  an  argument  might 
make  sense;  but  what  about  Iran  or  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  Islamic  legislation  makes 
some  form  of  veiling  mandatory? 

As  part  of  the  defense-of-Islam  sub- 
text in  this  book,  whenever  the  authors 
allude  to  negative  aspects  of  Muslim 
women’s  status,  they  imply  that  such 
things  are  due  to  the  persistence  of  tradi- 
tional cultural  practices  and  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  authentic  Islamic  doctrine 
or  Scripture. 

This  replicates  arguments  I have 
often  heard  from  Muslim  speakers  who 
specialize  in  da'wah.  (This  Arabic 
word — literally  “summons,”  “call”  or 
“invitation” — refers  to  Muslim  mission- 
ary efforts  to  convert  individuals  to 
Islam;  in  recent  years  many  American 
mosque  leaders  translate  da'wah  using 
less  egregiously  evangelical  terms  like 
“outreach”  or  “education”  when  they 
interact  with  non-Muslims.)  Many 
Muslim  proselytizers  explain  away  the 
Taliban’s  seclusion  of  women,  Saudi 
prohibitions  against  women  driving,  or 
the  Iranian  government’s  harassment  of 


women  who  wear  lipstick  as  the  unfortu- 
nate influence  of  “local  culture” — as  if 
there  were  any  such  thing  as  a religious 
revelation  or  Scripture  that  could  be 
untouched  by  culture.  Consider  the 
Koran,  itself  a selective  reworking  of  the 
biblical  tradition  within  the  cultural 
landscape  of  seventh-century  Arabia. 

Given  the  importance  of  Scripture 
for  all  Muslims,  it  would  have  been 
worthwhile  had  Muslim  Women  in 
America  included  a chapter  that  system- 
atically presented  key  Koranic  passages 
on  women’s  status  in  Islam.  This  would 
have  helped  readers  make  sense  of  the 
reference  (on  page  95  of  the  book)  to 
Koranic  verse  4.34,  which,  according  to 
the  authors,  “appears  at  first  sight  to  give 
men  the  right  to  physically  reprimand 
recalcitrant  wives.” 

Let’s  be  precise.  The  Arabic  text  in 
4.34,  idribuhunna,  utters  a command  to 
husbands  for  how  to  deal  with  disobedi- 
ent wives:  “Beat  them.”  Circum- 
locutions like  “physically  reprimand” 
seem  intended  to  soften  the  blow.  What 
is  needed  is  acknowledgement  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  any  scriptural 
legacy — something  Jews  and  Christians 


themselves  have  had  to  contend  with  in 
the  Bible. 

Muslim  Women  in  America  is  at  its 
frankest  and  most  substantive  in  a chap- 
ter that  describes  in  detail  the  experi- 
ences of  American  women  who  have 
converted  to  Islam.  Interviewees  reveal 
their  reasons  for  conversion:  a sense  of 
loneliness  in  contemporary  consumerist 
society  and  a hope  for  community  and 
direction  within  the  framework  of  a 
highly  structured  religious  life. 

A section  called  “Contending  with 
Reality”  explores  the  consequences  of 
conversion.  Some  women  express  their 
disappointment  at  being  ignored  by  fel- 
low Muslims  once  they  choose  Islam. 
The  da'wah  proselytizers,  eager  for  an 
increased  body  count,  have  already 
moved  on  to  fresh  potential  converts. 

Of  special  interest  to  readers  of 
America  are  the  reasons  some  ex- 
Christians  offer  for  their  shift  to  Islam. 
They  call  Islamic  teachings  “straightfor- 
ward,” compared  to  the  doctrines  of  tran- 
substantiation,  the  Trinity  and  the  divinity 
of  Jesus.  “Islam  makes  more  sense,”  is  how 
the  authors  summarize  these  converts’  dis- 
missal of  Christian  doctrinal  intricacies. 
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1 lere  the  book  intersects  with  aspects 
( i mv  own  professional  experience.  As  a 
Catholic  who  teaches  courses  on  Islam,  I 
have  met  a number  of  ex-Christian 
Muslims.  One  former  Christian — a 
graduate  school  friend  from  Arabic- 
studies  days,  now  married  to  a Muslim 
and  the  mother  of  two  boys — told  me 
she  became  Muslim  as  a teenager  when, 
bored  with  Christian  dogma,  she  discov- 
ered Sufi  mystical  poetry.  Tales  of 
ecstatic  visions,  stories  of  whirling 
dervishes,  the  desire  for  God  symbolized 
by  the  union  of  lovers:  “All  this,”  as  she 
put  it,  “was  heady  stuff  for  a 17-year- 
old.” 

What  she  did  not  know  at  the  time, 
my  friend  said,  was  that  Christianity  too 


has  a rich  tradition  of  mystical  literature. 
“But  in  Catholic  high  school  I had  never 
heard  of  Teresa  of  Avila  or  Julian  of 
Norwich  or  John  of  the  Cross.”  She  said 
this  with  some  wistfulness. 

Like  many  other  ex-Christians  I have 
encountered,  my  grad-school  friend 
knew  little  of  Christian  literature  and 
less  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  a word,  she 
was  “unchurched,”  hungry  for  direction, 
for  a spiritual  life. 

Muslims’  evangelizing  among 
unchurched  Christians  presents  an 
opportunity  for  Christian  educators  to 
reassess  the  effectiveness  of  their  own 
work.  At  the  Catholic  universities  where 
I have  taught,  students  are  encouraged  to 
become  involved  in  social  justice  projects 


and  learn  about  church  pronouncements 
on  solidarity  with  the  poor.  Engagement 
with  such  issues  is  essential  to  Christian 
life. 

But  it  is  also  the  job  of  educators  to 
help  students  link  social  praxis  with 
dogma.  The  challenge  is  to  convey  to  stu- 
dents how  the  universal  existential  realities 
of  the  human  condition  are  anchored  in 
the  doctrinal  truths  of  the  Incarnation, 
Crucifixion  and  Resurrection. 

Haddad,  Smith  and  Moore  have  done 
Christian  readers  a service — even  if  inad- 
vertently— by  demonstrating  what  can 
happen  when  young  people  on  a spiritual 
quest  are  not  given  the  means  to  access  the 
treasures  of  their  own  tradition. 

David  Pinault 


Grief 

For  the  woman  who  died  Tuesday  of  raging  cancer  and  left  two  children. 

For  those  two  children  and  their  father  at  the  table  with  her  empty  place. 

For  the  way  they  will  only  set  and  wash  three  dinner  dishes  henceforth. 

For  the  way  they  will  stare  at  her  empty  place  at  the  table  for  a long  time. 

For  the  way  they  will  in  time  stop  staring  at  her  empty  place  at  the  table. 

For  the  way  they  will  come  to  unconsciously  rearrange  themselves  at  the  table. 

For  the  way  they  will  for  a long  time  make  and  eat  and  talk  about  her  favorite  foods. 

For  the  way  they  will  one  day  have  to  try  to  remember  what  those  foods  were. 

For  the  way  they  will  eventually  realize  that  they  have  not  thought  of  her  for  a whole  day. 
For  the  way  they  will  weep  when  they  realize  they  have  not  thought  of  her  for  a whole  day. 
For  the  way  her  death  day  will  become  an  anniversary  to  be  dreaded  and  observed. 

For  the  way  they  will  one  day  go  through  her  clothes  and  keep  only  a few. 

For  the  way  her  favorite  gloves  will  one  day  surface  unexpectedly 

And  the  two  children  will  look  at  each  other  and  then  take  a glove  each  to  keep. 

For  the  way  they  will  tell  their  father  about  her  gloves  when  he  comes  home 
And  for  the  stagger  in  his  heart  when  he  hears  the  story  and  feels  her  hands  again. 

Brian  Doyle 

BRIAN  DOYLE  is  the  editor  of  Portland  magazine,  at  the  University  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the  author  most  recently  of 
The  Wet  Engine  (Paraclete  Press). 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 

wTvw.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD.  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  wwwr. valtorta.com. 

Education 

HISPANIC/LATINO  MINISTRY  Oblate  School  of 
Theology’s  D.Min.  program  offers  accredited 
study  in  contemporary  Hispanic/Latino  theology 
and  ministry'.  Starts  January  2007.  Other  study 
concentrations  available.  Contact  DAlin@ost.edu 
for  details;  wwrv.ost.edu. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING.  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty'  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  wrvw.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

CATHOLIC  CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Duquesne 
University  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
seeks  a full-time  Catholic  campus  minister  to 
assist  in  the  integration  of  the  Spiritan  charism 
and  mission  throughout  the  university  communi- 
ty. The  ideal  candidate  will  demonstrate  a min- 
istry style  in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  and  the  abili- 
ty to  participate  in  a dynamic,  collaborative  style 
of  ministry  within  the  context  of  an  ethnically', 
religiously  and  racially  diverse  university  commu- 
nity. The  candidate  will  have  three  years’  ministry' 
experience  in  a diverse  college/university  environ- 
ment and  an  advanced  degree  in  pastoral  ministry, 
theology  or  related  field.  Key  qualifications 
include  self-motivation,  organizational  skills,  abil- 
ity to  lead  spiritual  reflections  and  multi-tasking 
skills.  Diversity  is  welcome,  bilingual  skills  a plus. 
Candidate  must  submit  an  essay  describing 
his/her  specific  ministerial  experience  and  philos- 
ophy of  ministry,  along  with  a resume  and  two 
references  to:  Human  Resources,  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15282;  Web  site: 
www.hr.duq.edu. 

FULL-TIME  position  in  philosophy  beginning  fall 
2006,  teaching  four  courses  per  semester. 
Primary  subject  areas:  logic,  ancient,  medieval 
(emphasis  on  Aquinas).  Secondary  areas:  rela- 
tion between  philosophy  and  theology.  Letter  of 
: application,  C.V.  and  three  contact  references 
to:  Dr.  Russ  Pottle,  Academic  Dean,  Saint 
Joseph  Seminary  College,  75376  River  Road, 
Saint  Benedict,  LA  70457;  Ph:  (985)  867-2225; 
e-mail:  acdean@sjasc.edu;  Web  site: 

www.sjasc.edu. 

PRESIDENT.  Holy  Cross  High  School, 
Waterbury,  Conn.  Chief  administrator/spiritual 
leader  of  the  school  has  primary  responsibility  for 
communicating  the  mission,  history  and  strengths 
of  the  school  to  all  constituencies;  oversees  orga- 
nizational and  operational  well-being  of  institu- 


tion. Responsible  for  the  recruitment,  hiring  and 
evaluation  of  the  advancement  office  personnel; 
directs  selection  of  the  principal  when  required, 
with  board  ratification.  Works  closely  with  princi- 
pal in  a variety  of  administrative  responsibilities. 
Gives  final  approval  to  principal’s  contracting  of 
school  personnel;  signs  all  contractual  agreements 
for  the  school  or  delegates  such  authority  to  prin- 
cipal. 800-student,  co-ed  school;  faculty  of  90. 
Start  July  1, 2007.  Requirements:  master’s  degree; 
five  years’  experience  in  Catholic  secondary 
administration;  practicing  Roman  Catholic. 
Application  process:  letter  of  interest  with  cur- 
riculum vitae  by  July  15,  2006,  to:  Thomas 
Dziekan,  C.S.C.,  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross,  85 


Overlook  Circle,  New  Rochelle,  NY  10804. 

UNIVERSITY  CATHOLIC  CENTER  at  U.C.LA,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Archdiocese,  seeks  a full-time 
Catholic  CAMPUS  MINISTER  (Education  and 
Faith  Development).  Minimum  two  years  experi- 
ence in  university  campus  ministry  or  related  field, 
ideally  in  multicultural  interfaith-sensitive  environ- 
ment. BA  required,  track  to  MA  preferred. 
Responsibilities  include  plan/facilitate  R.C.IA  and 
confirmation  programs,  advise/coordinate  staff  for 
retreats  and  educational/formation  programming, 
mentor  student  leadership,  wrork  as  part  of  collegial 
campus  ministry  team.  Send  resumes  to:  H.R., 
3424  Wtlshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010;  Ph: 


COME&SEE 


> Ignite  Your  Spiritual  Journey 

> Hear  the  Voice  of  the  Poor 

► Prepare  for  Professional  Ministry 

► Live  Gospel  Values 


WASHINGTON 

THEOLOGICAL 

UNION 


800-334-9922  X 5210 
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; AWKSTONE  HALL, 

Rcdemptorist  International  Pastoral  Centre 


For  further  details  contact:  The  Secretary, 
Hawkstone  Halt,  Marchamley  Shrewsbury 
SY4  5LG,  England.  Tel  +44  1630  685242 
Fax:  +44  1630  685565  hawkhall@aol.com 

www.hawkstone-hall.com 


Hawkstone 's  3-Month 
Renewal  Course 

The  Redemptorist  community,  with 
a Staff  of  religious  and  lay  people 
are  committed  to  welcoming  men 
and  women  in  ministry  from 
around  the  world  and 
accompanying  them  in  their 
abiding  search  for  God  and  their 
true  selves. 

25  September  - 7 December  2006 
8 January  - 22  March  2007 
23  April -19  July  2007 
10  September  - 6 December  2007 


September  by  the  Sea  For  Women  at  Stella  Maris 

*Changing  Habits:  A Wondrous  Way  to  Health  and  Happiness  Sept.  5-8  $240 

This  time  will  be  active,  fun,  and  perhaps  life  changing.  If  you  are  stressed,  burnt-out, 
and  needing  to  get  your  health  in  order  come  to  this  workshop. 

Debbie  Mandel  and  Peggy  Tally,  OP 
*September  Song:  Inner  Quest  One  week  Sept.  11-15  S280 

Through  music,  guided  visualizations,  journaling  and  meditation  we  will  explore  the  sacred 
journey  to  the  “heart  of  God”.  Jill  McCrane 

‘September  Song:  Inner  Quest  Two  weeks  Sept.  1 1 to  22  $670 

First  week  as  above.  During  the  second  week  there  will  be  time  for  integrating, 
swimming,  optional  trips  will  be  arranged  to  Manhattan  to  visit  the  United  Nations,  Ground 
Zero,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  etc.  for  those  who  wish  to  explore  Manhattan. 
(Limited  to  20  people)  Stella  Maris  Stajf 

‘Dwelling  with  the  Word:  Praying  with  Scripture  Sept.  18-22  $250 

Each  morning  we  will  explore  ways  of  praying  with  Scripture.  Enjoy  dwelling  with 
God’s  Word  and  delighting  in  God’s  revelation  in  nature  as  well.  Nancy  Erts,  OP 

Stella  Maris  Retreat  Center,  981  Ocean  Avenue,  Elberon,  NJ  07740 

Phone:  732-229-0602  www.stellamarisretreatcenter.com  Fax:  732-229-8960 

Contact  Ann  Marie  Rimmer,  OP  for  info. 


Newest 

Edition! 


THE 

CATHOLIC 

FUNDING 

GUIDE 


(213)  637-7242;  Fax:  (213)  637-6242;  e-mail: 
bmata@la-archdiocese.org. 

Retreats 

A RETREAT  WITH  EDWINA  GATELEY.  Soul 
Sisters:  Women  Called  to  Connect,  Bond  and 
Heal  in  a Broken  World.  July  28  (7  p.m.)  - Aug. 
4 (10  a.m.),  2006.  A retreat  for  women  to 
explore  how  women  have  a significant  role  to 
play  in  bringing  balance  and  healing  to  our 
world  of  war  and  suffering.  Xavier  Center, 
Convent  Station,  NJ  07961-0211;  Ph:  (973) 
i 290-5100;  e-mail:  xaviercenter@scnj.org;  Web 
site:  www.xaviercenter.org. 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days, 
year-round  in  a prayerful  home  setting. 
Contact  Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398- 
5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net; 

www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour 
from  NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats, 
ask  for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web 
site:  bethanyspirimalitycenter.org. 

Sabbatical 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Design  your 
own  sabbatical  time  at  Bethany,  78  beautiful 
acres  one  hour  from  New  York  City.  Select  from 
among  a variety  of  retreats,  guided  reading 
courses,  spiritual  direction,  special  occasional 
programs,  or  simply  take  quiet  time  of  your  own. 
Ask  for  a descriptive  brochure  and  application. 
(845)  460-3061;  e-mail:  info@bethanyspirituali- 
j tycenter.org;  Web  site:  www.bethanyspirituali- 
tycenter.org. 

Zen 

ZEN  SPIRIT  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT,  Aug.  4-10, 
2006,  at  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  Manhasset, 
NY  11030.  Zen  practice  integrating  Christian 
life,  prayer  and  liturgy  with  Robert  E.  Kennedy, 
S.J.,  Roshi.  Inquiries:  (516)  621-8300,  (212) 
831-5710;  e-mail:  Roconnell8@aol.com. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Classified  advertisements  are 
in  either  the  print  version  of 


AMERICA  CLASSIFIED, 
accepted  fir 


magazine.org/notices.cfin.  Rates  are  per  word/per 
issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times:  $1.21;  12-23 
times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42  times  or  more: 
$1.05.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to: 
ads@atneiicantagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222- 
| 2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America , 106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Te  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  t). 
formation  call:  (212)  515-0102 
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Letters 


Get  It? 

I’ve  been  smiling  off  and  on  ever  since  I 
read  Timothy  Hanchin’s  article, 
“Messianic  or  Bourgeois?”  (5/8),  about 
the  young  men  who  shortened  “man  for 
others”  into  the  catch  phrase  “M.F.O.” 
Unlike  Mr.  Hanchin,  I think  this  is 
something  that  should  cause  rejoicing, 
not  concern.  When  I coordinated  adult 
initiation  groups,  I told  the  candidates 
and  catechumens  that  they  wouldn’t 
“really”  be  Catholic  until  they  could  get 
the  jokes  and  the  slang.  By  their  some- 
what tongue-in-cheek  reference,  the 
young  men  have  shown  that  they  have 
indeed  internalized  the  concept. 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  calling  to  be 
a person  for  others  opens  one  to  a 
depth  of  challenge,  most  of  us  spend 
our  days  toting  water  jugs  rather  than 
facing  firing  squads.  In  fact,  there  are 
days  when  I feel  I would  willingly 
embrace  the  drama  of  a firing  squad  if 
only  it  would  remove  me  from  the 
treadmill  of  my  life.  But  that  is  not  my 
calling!  And  so  I smile  (or  try  to)  and 


reach  out  to  the  person  nearest  me,  try- 
ing to  become  more  of  an  “M.F.O.” 
(P.F.O.?  W.F.O.?)  I am  not  trying  to 
reject  the  prophetic  dimension,  but 
rather  allowing  it  to  permeate  a rather 
ordinary  life. 

Kristeen  Bruun 
N.  Richland  Hills,  Tex. 

Renewed  Hope 

Following  your  May  2005  editorial 
maneuvers,  I worried  that  you  had 
bowed  to  foreign  pressure  and  were  in 
danger  of  fading  as  a light  in  the  theo- 
logical wilderness.  Then  along  came 
your  past  three  issues. 

Terry  Golway  (“It’s  Your 
Funeral,”  6/5)  and  mourning  compan- 
ions will  always  be  welcome  at  our 
parish,  for  whatever  moments  they 
wish  to  celebrate.  What  would  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  Mary  of  Nazareth  and 
the  other  women  have  done  if  they 
had  to  face  some  of  today’s  episcopal 
and  presbyteral  types? 

The  words  of  Paul  to  Timothy 


about  being  ‘strong,  loving  and  wise,’ 
come  to  mind  when  reading  Margaret 
Roche  Macey  (“When  Light  Yields  to 
Darkness,”  5/29).  No  doubt  her  funeral 
(hopefully  not  for  years  to  come)  will 
be  a “not  to  be  missed”  event.  I’d  give 
anything  to  be  her  parish  presbyter! 

Having  been  educated  and  greatly 
influenced  by  the  Benedictines  of  New 
Hampshire’s  St.  Anselm  Abbey  and 
the  monks  of  Vermont’s  Weston 
Priory,  I take  renewed  hope  from 
Christopher  Ruddy  (“Pope  and 
Abbot,”  5/22)  and  his  assessment  of 
the  current  bishop  of  Rome.  There 
has  got  to  be  some  taint  of  monk 
under  those  white  robes! 

Alleluia,  alleluia,  alleluia  for  these 
contributors.  They  should  keep  you 
from  yielding  to  the  darkness  for  a 
while. 

(Rev.)  John  D.  Kirwin 
Albany  N.  Y. 

Liturgical  Sense 

Having  just  read  “It’s  Your  Funeral” 


Ministry  of  Money  provides  opportunities  for 
persons  at  all  economic  levels  to  examine  the 
impact  of  money  and  possessions  on  their  lives, 
to  discern  God's  will  for  their  lives  and  their 
financial  resources,  and  to  discover  how  the 
joyful  liberation  of  sharing  those  resources  can 
lead  them  into  the  very  heart  of  God. 

Money  & Faith  Retreats 

Sept! 5-1 7,  '06  • Germantown,  MD 

Special  Topic  Retreats 

Oct  20-22,  '06  • Washington,  DC 

"Keep  the  Gift  Moving:  Money,  the  Market  & 
Mutual  Aid"  with  Ched  Mvers 

Transformational  Travel  in  the 
Two-Thirds  World 

Nov  1-15,  '06  • Israel/Palestine 

Nov  1-16,  '06  • India 

Mar  '07  • Kenya 

Oct  '07  • Haiti 

Spring  ’08  • Bolivia 

ministry' of 

m ney 

Telephone:  301.428.9560 

www.ministryofmoney.org 


Without  Guile 


“ The  correct  response  is  7 do,  ’ not  ‘ It’s  worth  a try. 
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Toe  Word 

Who  Then  Is  This? 

Twelfth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  June  25,  2006 

Readings:  Job  38:1,  8-11;  Ps  107:23-26,  28-31;  2 Cor  5:14-17;  Mark  4:3541 
“Who  then  is  this  that  even  wind,  and  sea  obey  him  ” (Mark  4:41 ) 


Today  we  rejoin  Ordinary 
Time  in  the  Sunday  Lectionary 
cycle.  The  reading  from  Mark’s 
Gospel  describes  Jesus  stilling  a 
storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  and  his 
disciples  (some  of  them  professional  fish- 
ermen) are  traveling  by  boat  from  their 
home  base  on  the  western  shore  to  the 
eastern  shore  when  a sudden  storm  blows 
up  and  they  are  in  danger  of  drowning. 
Yet  Jesus  sleeps  through  it  all!  When  they 
awaken  him,  he  addresses  the  sea  as  if  he 
were  casting  out  demons:  “Quiet!  Be  still!” 
The  amazing  result  is  that  the  wind  imme- 
diately falls  off  and  the  sea  becomes  calm. 
When  Jesus  rebukes  the  disciples  for  their 
lack  of  faith,  they  ask  in  their  amazement, 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J..  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


“Who  then  is  this,  whom  even  wind  and 
sea  obey?” 

In  the  Old  Testament  and  elsewhere 
the  wind  and  sea  often  symbolize  the  pow- 
ers of  chaos,  evil  and  death.  To  be  in  a 
fierce  storm  at  sea,  buffeted  about  by 
waves  and  in  danger  of  drowning,  was  an 
experience  of  extreme  terror.  Indeed, 
when  Jews  and  their  neighbors  in  antiqui- 
ty reflected  on  God’s  action  in  creation,  an 
important  motif  was  God’s  power  to 
impose  order  upon  the  chaos  of  the  sea. 
According  to  Genesis  1,  at  creation  the 
world  was  a formless  waste,  and  God’s 
achievement  was  to  put  order  into  it. 

The  reading  from  Job  is  part  of  God’s 
speech  from  the  whirlwind  near  the  end  of 
the  book  For  many  chapters  Job  had  been 
lamenting  his  sufferings  and  defending  his 
innocence.  When  God  finally  speaks,  God 
asks  Job,  “Who  shut  within  doors  the 


(6/5)  by  Terry  Golway  and  after  presid- 
ing at  more  than  some  800-plus  funer- 
als in  my  17  years  ordained,  I was 
amused  and  challenged.  If  you  read 
through  The  Order  of  Christian 
Funerals  (1989),  one  understands  that  a 
funeral  Mass  is  first  and  foremost  about 
the  fife,  passion,  death  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus.  Theoretically  one  would  never 
have  any  talk  about  the  deceased  and 
would  just  proclaim  Christ’s  P-D-R. 
The  church’s  funeral  rites  celebrate  and 
commend  the  Christian  person  to  the 
Lord  in  hope  of  his/her  resurrection  to 
new  life.  Having  heard  “Be  Not 
Afraid,”  “On  Eagles’  Wings”  and  even 
“Amazing  Grace”  at  almost  every  one 
of  those  800-plus  funerals,  I hope  and 
pray  that  my  family  and  friends  have 
enough  liturgical  sense  not  to  sing  them 
at  my  funeral.. .lest  I should  “rise”  from 
the  casket  pleading  them  to  stop 
singing!  While  I can  and  will  indicate 


which  hymns  I would  like  sung  by  my 
family  and  friends,  I will  not  have  much 
choice  in  the  matter,  I think.  While  I 
thought  “Inna  Godda  Divida”  was  a 
terrific  rock  song  in  the  1970’s,  I would 
not  want  it  played  at  my  funeral... 
before  or  after  they  carry  me  in  or  out. 
Hymns  that  truly  proclaim  that  Christ 
has  died,  Christ  is  risen  and  Christ  will 
come  again  are  what  I’ll  ask  for.  Skip 
the  eulogy.  Each  of  my  family  and 
friends  will  have  a memory,  good  or 
bad,  of  me.  I just  pray  that  each  of  the 
souls  I commended  to  the  Lord  in  a 
funeral  liturgy  will  be  standing  at  the 
gate  with  our  Lord,  asking,  “Let  him  in 
Lord;  he  did  a good  job  proclaiming 
your  passion,  death  and  resurrection.” 
(Rev.)  William  Lugger 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Wonderful  Sendoff 

A resounding  Amen!  to  Terry 


sea?”  This  is  one  of  a series  of  questions 
intended  to  remind  Job  that  Job  is  not 
God  the  creator  and  that  some  mysteries 
are  beyond  human  comprehension  and 
control.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  God, 
not  Job,  shut  the  sea  within  doors.  In  other 
words,  imposing  order  and  limits  on  the 
sea  is  something  that  only  God  can  do. 

The  verses  from  Psalm  107  describe 
another  storm  at  sea.  The  description 
allows  us  to  experience  with  the  sailors 
being  pushed  around  by  wind  and  waves 
and  to  share  in  their  terror  at  the  prospect 
of  drowning.  Again,  God  is  the  only  one  z 
capable  of  stilling  the  storm:  “He  hushed  i 
the  storm  to  a gentle  breeze,  and  the  bil-  £ 
lows  of  the  sea  were  stilled.” 

According  to  Mark,  by  word  alone  < 

Golway’s  comments  about  funerals 
(6/5).  I well  remember  my  mother’s 
funeral  in  1989.  The  Mass  was  said  by 
a traveling  priest  who  covered  pulpits 
during  vacations.  He  kept  referring  to 
her  as  “the  deceased.”  I wasn’t  sure  he 
even  knew  the  gender  of  the  body  in 
the  casket.  He  never  even  took  the 
time  to  talk  to  us  for  a few  minutes  and 
find  out  just  what  kind  of  woman  my 
mother  was.  I vowed  then  that  I would 
never  go  through  another  family  funer- 
al that  was  as  impersonal  as  my  dear 
mother’s  was.  My  sister  will  probably 
be  the  next  to  go,  and  I have  a eulogy 
all  prepared  for  her  funeral.  I wrote  it 
with  her  approval,  and  when  the  time 
comes,  she  will  get  a wonderful  send- 
off.  She  wants  a bagpiper  to  play 
“Amazing  Grace,”  and  by  golly  she  is 
going  to  get  it. 

Cris  Roll 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 


To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phc  ; number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America  s editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Jesus  returns  the  sea  to  its  natural  order 
and  saves  his  followers  from  drowning. 
Thus  Jesus  does  what  according  to  the 
Old  Testament  only  God  can  do.  He  is 
someone  in  whom  divine  power  is  at  work. 
He  is  the  presence  and  agent  of  God 
among  us. 

In  the  reading  from  2 Corinthians, 
Paul  celebrates  the  saving  significance  of 
Jesus’  fife,  death  and  resurrection  and  our 
participation  in  it.  In  doing  so  he  evokes 
the  image  of  a new  creation.  No  longer 
enslaved  to  sin  and  death  and  doomed  to 
follow  the  promptings  of  the  “flesh,”  we 
can  enjoy  the  freedom  of  God’s  children 
through  the  one  whom  “even  wind  and 
sea  obey.” 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Imagine  yourself  in  the  boat  with 
Jesus  and  his  disciples.  What  do  you 
see?  What  do  you  hear?  How  do  you 
feel? 

• Think  about  some  occasion  when 
you  were  in  serious  danger.  How 
afraid  were  you?  How  did  you  act? 

How  was  the  crisis  resolved? 

• How  might  today’s  readings  con- 
tribute to  your  appreciation  of  the  new 
creation  brought  about  through  Jesus? 


A Difference 

As  a priest  (of  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 

Paul  and  Minneapolis)  I understand 
Terry  Golway’s  points  about  the  need  to 
be  sensitive,  but  I also  wonder  when  the 
funeral  Mass  becomes  a memorial  ser- 
vice, with  the  Eucharist  taking  a back 
seat  in  the  liturgy  (6/5).  Two  examples:  a 
priest  was  recently  buried  from  his  home 
parish — not  surprising.  But  the  six  read- 
ings and  six  eulogies  were!  A woman  was 
recently  buried  from  her  parish  and 
although  there  were  only  three  readings, 
there  were  three  eulogies  and  the  read- 
ing of  a poem/story.  What  happened  to 
testimonials/eulogies  being  given  at  the 
wake?  Oh,  that’s  right.  We  don’t  have 
wakes  anymore,  only  “reviewals”  right 
before  the  liturgy. 

Perhaps  in  lieu  of  a eulogy,  the 
printed  text  could  be  included  in  a wor- 
ship aid?  We  need  to  tread  lightly  on 
the  line  between  a funeral  Mass  and  a 
memorial  service.  There  is,  after  all,  a 
difference. 

(Rev.)  Bob  Hart 

Oakdale,  Minn. 


The  Generosity  of  Jesus 

Thirteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  July  2,  2006 

Readings:  Wis  1:13-15;  2:23-24;  Ps  30:2,  4-6,  11-13;  2 Cor  8:7,  9,  13-15;  Mark  5:21-43 
“For  you  knonv  the  gracious  act  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ” (2  Cor  8:9) 


The  two  stories  in  today’s 
Gospel  reading  provide  an 
example  of  Mark’s  “sand- 
wich” technique.  The  story  of 
the  woman  with  the  flow  of  blood  inter- 
rupts and  is  sandwiched  in  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  account  of  Jairus  and 
his  daughter.  The  stories  have  several 
common  features.  One  woman  is  12 
years  old,  and  the  other  has  suffered  for 
12  years.  Both  are  called  “daughter,” 
and  both  are  in  need  of  physical  heal- 
ing. The  girl’s  father  is  encouraged  to 
have  faith,  and  the  older  woman  is 
praised  for  her  faith.  The  two  stories 
illustrate  Jesus’  power  over  both  chron- 
ic illness  and  death.  The  reading  from 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  assures  us  that 
“God  did  not  make  death”  but  rather 
death  entered  human  existence  through 
“the  envy  of  the  devil”  (see  Genesis  3). 

In  both  narratives  an  inadequate 
understanding  of  Jesus’  power  leads  to  a 
dramatic  manifestation  of  his  generosi- 
ty. In  both  cases  Jesus  far  exceeds  the 
expectations  of  his  suppliants  and 
exhibits  marvelous  generosity  by  giving 
them  life  and  salvation  in  addition  to 
physical  healing. 

Jairus  approaches  Jesus  in  the  hope 
that  Jesus  might  heal  his  daughter. 
Neither  Jairus  nor  anyone  else  imag- 
ined that  Jesus  could  do  anything  for 
the  girl  once  she  was  dead.  The  miracle 
here  is  not  merely  physical  healing.  It  is 
restoration  to  life  after  death.  The 
woman  with  the  flow  of  blood 
approaches  Jesus  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  heal  her  even  after  many  physi- 
cians had  failed.  Her  understanding  of 
Jesus’  healing  power  is  almost  magical. 
She  says  to  herself,  “If  I but  touch  his 
clothes,  I shall  be  cured.”  Here  Jesus  is 
able  not  only  to  give  her  physical  heal- 
ing but  also  assurance  that  “your  faith 
has  saved  you.”  The  woman  comes  to 
appreciate  that  Jesus’  power  to  heal  had 


more  to  do  with  his  person  and  her  faith 
than  with  magic. 

The  generosity  of  Jesus  is  also  a 
theme  in  today’s  selection  from  2 
Corinthians  8.  Here  Paul  describes 
Jesus’  life,  death  and  resurrection  as 
“the  gracious  act  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  This  statement  is  part  of  the 
first  Christian  fundraising  letter,  pre- 
served in  2 Corinthians  8 and  9.  This 
collection  was  intended  for  the  poor  in 
the  Christian  community  in  Jerusalem, 
the  mother  church  of  all  Christian  com- 
munities. Paul  conceived  this  collection 
as  a visible  sign  of  the  spiritual  unity 
existing  between  the  Gentile  churches 
that  he  founded  and  the  Jewish 
Christian  community  at  Jerusalem. 

Fundraising  is  necessary  for  almost 
all  Christian  institutions  today.  Those 
who  raise  funds  for  churches  and  relat- 
ed institutions  can  learn  much  from 
reading  the  whole  of  2 Corinthians  8 
and  9.  There  they  will  find  that  Paul 
appeals  to  justice,  Scripture,  personal 
and  corporate  honor,  church  unity,  and 
so  on.  But  his  most  striking  appeal  is  to 
the  “gracious  act”  of  Jesus  in  becoming 
human  and  undergoing  the  shame  of 
the  cross.  By  his  personal  generosity 
Christ  became  poor  so  that  we  might 
become  rich  and  find  peace  with  and 
access  to  God.  Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• In  the  two  episodes  in  Mark  5,  who 
shows  faith?  How  is  it  shown?  What 
kind  of  faith  is  it? 

• How  do  these  two  healing  stories 
point  to  Jesus'  resurrection  and  its 
significance  for  us? 

• Why  do  you  give  to  church  collec- 
tions? Beyond  the  practical  necessi- 
ties of  your  own  church,  what  moti- 
vates your  giving?  Are  there  spiritual 
reasons  for  your  giving? 
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The  question  of  "Who  is  missing  at  the  table?' 


must  concern  us  all.  Whether 
it  is  the  table  of  the  Eucharist,  tables  of  decision  making  or  the  tables  where 
family  or  community  gather,  clearly,  we  must  be  attentive  to  those  present  and 
to  those  who  are  absent.  It  is  a conference  about  church  and  about  mission. 
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Religious  Education  Issue 


Years  ago  the  last  editorial  The 

Sunday  New  York  Times  ran  each 
week  was  an  essay  on  the  changing 
seasons.  As  a boy  I would  page 
through  the  Week  in  Review  section  to  read 
the  weekly  sketch  of  natural  history.  I identi- 
fied with  the  writer’s  fascination  with  the  nat- 
ural world,  and  read  in  the  hope  that  I could 
pick  up  his  eye  for  shifting  details  of  land- 
scape, plant  and  animal  fife.  I failed  to  acquire 
that  kind  of  sensual  acuity,  but  those  editori- 
als did  instill  me  with  a taste  for  nature  writ- 
ing I have  retained  to  this  day. 

A few  years  ago  Verlyn  Klinkenborg  wrote 
a column  for  the  Times  under  the  tide  Rural 
Life  that  was  reminiscent  of  those  long- 
remembered  Sunday  essays.  He  collected 
many  of  them  in  a small  volume,  and  I have 
taken  to  reading  them  month  by  month  as 
the  seasons  progress.  As  I read  the  entries  for 
August,  a brief  passage  about  a vesperal  vision 
on  a Vermont  road  stirred  memories  of 
woodland  encounters  of  my  own. 

“It  was  the  fragile  end  of  dusk,” 
Klinkenborg  wrote.  “Out  of  the  thick,  sloping 
cover  on  the  far 
side  of  the  road 
the  bear  burst  at  a 
lope,  visible  for 
only  as  long  as  it 
took  to  clear  the  road.  But  that  was  long 
enough  to  see  that  its  fur  was  the  same  color 
as  the  night  sky  and  that  the  gloss  on  its  fur 
had  the  same  effect  as  stars  shining  out  in  the 
night.” 

The  description  drew  me  back  to  an  early 
summer  backpacking  trip  with  a Jesuit  com- 
panion along  Cold  Canyon  in  the  Sierras  that 
began  in  100-degree  heat  and  ended  in  a 
driving  blizzard.  We  were  camped  at  a back- 
country  site  at  Glen  Aulin,  the  main  transit 
point  for  hikers  heading  into  Yosemite’s 
north  country.  I was  brushing  my  teeth  when 
Don  called  out  to  me.  On  a boulder  just 
above  the  camp  stood  a bear,  sovereignly 
indifferent  to  Don’s  whistling  and  gesticulat- 
ing to  drive  it  off.  It  was  still  lean  from  win- 
ter. Beneath  his  sleek  cinnamon  coat,  you 
could  plainly  see  his  muscular  flanks.  I picked 
up  my  whisde  too  and  blew  ear-piercing 
blasts,  but  the  bear  stood  its  ground,  unaware 
that  his  kind  dislikes  loud  noises.  No  doubt, 
this  bear  was  king  of  the  forest,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  the  crown  prince.  In  its  own  time,  it 
ambled  down  the  rock  ledge  alongside  our 
encampment  and  out  of  view. 

Beginning  with  that  encounter,  I had  a 
different  view  of  bears  as  emperors  of  the 
evening.  The  cinnamon-colored  three-year- 


old  had  defied  the  backcountry  rituals  of  ter- 
ritoriality, intended  to  keep  the  inquisitive 
animals  away  from  human  food  and  other 
smellables  (toothpaste,  sunscreen  and  the 
like).  For  a few  moments  we  stood  eye  to  eye, 
and  we  were  in  awe  of  the  animal’s  beauty, 
strength  and  self-possession.  Animal  though 
it  was,  it  nonetheless  embodied  majesty.  At 
that  moment,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  bear,  like 
Old  Ben  in  Faulkner’s  novella  The  Bear,  as 
the  personification  of  the  American  wilder- 
ness, a creature  that  deserves  reverence. 

Over  the  years  I have  had  many  more  bear 
encounters,  mosdy  driving  them  off  from 
camp.  Once,  in  Tiltrill  Valley  along  the 
Tuolumne  River,  a cub  raided  the  tree  where 
we  had  hung  our  food.  It  was  his  third  try  of 
die  day.  My  companions  ran  off  to  chase  him, 
and  I volunteered  to  watch  the  camp.  In 
charged  the  mother  bear  at  a gallop.  I stood 
up,  banging  pots  and  pans  to  scare  her  off. 

She  charged  on.  I rose  to  my  full  height  and 
put  up  my  arms  to  enhance  my  low  profile. 
Then  I yelled  at  the  top  of  my  lungs,  “Get 
out  of  here!”  The  sow  did  an  about  face,  run- 
ning as  fast  out  of 
camp  as  she  had 
come  in.  I have 
never  felt  as  com- 
manding again. 

Only  once  in  25  years  of  backpacking  did  I 
lose  food  to  a bear.  We  were  at  the  end  of 
Lyell  Canyon  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent 
to  Donahue  Pass.  There  was  a feeling  of 
doom  from  the  beginning.  We  had  passed 
through  the  camp  on  the  way  up  the  moun- 
tain until  we  were  driven  back  by  a hailstorm. 
Around  the  site  at  least  a half-dozen  severed 
bearlines  hung  from  the  trees,  signs  of  other 
campers’  defeats.  Another  look  revealed  many 
of  the  lower  branches  of  trees  had  been 
gnawed  off.  Finally,  we  found  a high  branch 
above  a steep  slope  to  hang  our  food  bags. 

About  10  p.m.  we  could  hear  the  bears. 
Every  20  minutes,  they  returned.  We  blew 
whistles,  banged  pots  and  pans.  But  they 
feasted  on.  In  the  morning,  only  one  can  of 
tuna  remained  uneaten.  When  I reported 
the  incident  to  the  ranger,  he  chuckled  and 
said,  “Ninety-five  percent  of  the  food  that 
goes  in  there  does  not  come  out.  We  even 
had  one  bear  there  who  learned  to  come  up 
on  backpackers  from  behind,  so  they  would 
drop  their  packs  and  leave  their  food  to 
him.”  True?  I don’t  know.  But  I figure,  from 
time  to  time  the  emperor  of  the  evening  is 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  com- 
mand as  well. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Cuban  Immigrants  Favored 

Cubans  stand  apart  in  notable  ways  from  other  Hispanic 
groups  in  the  United  States,  according  to  a report  by  the 
Pew  Hispanic  Center.  What  especially  distinguishes  them 
is  that  U.S.  policy  has  been  much  more  welcoming  to 
Cubans  than  to  immigrants  from  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  and  South  America.  As  the  report  notes,  “virtually 
all  Cuban  migrants  have  been  admitted  under  a special 
parole  power  exercised  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  that 
immediately  grants  them  full  legal  status  and  puts  them  on 
a path  to  U.S.  citizenship.”  The  fact  that  they  can  stay 
without  being  challenged  stands  in  painful  contrast  to  the 
situation  of  Haitians  who  also  try  to  reach  our  shores,  but 
whose  treatment  at  the  hands  of  immigration  authorities 
here  is  vasdy  different,  with  many  being  incarcerated 
before  being  returned. 

In  an  understatement,  the  report  speaks  of  the  “unique 
welcome”  accorded  Cubans  by  our  immigration  policies. 
This  welcome  frees  them  from  the  fears  of  deportation 
that  haunt  people  in  other  Hispanic  groups  who  have  lived 
and  worked  peacefully  in  the  United  States  for  years.  The 
favored  immigration  status  of  Cubans  is  also  reflected  in 
their  success.  Their  household  income,  the  report  points 
out,  is  higher  than  that  of  other  Latino  groups,  with  61 
percent  owning  their  homes,  in  contrast  to  less  than  half 
of  other  groups.  In  education,  too,  their  rate  of  college 
graduates  is  more  than  twice  the  rate  among  other 
Hispanic  people.  What  difference  the  eventual  shifting  of 
power  from  Fidel  Castro  will  make  in  the  lives  of  those 
still  in  Cuba  will  appear  in  the  perhaps  not-so-distant 
future.  Those  now  in  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
exercise  political  influence  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  The  1.5  million  Cubans  make  up  only  4 percent 
of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  United  States. 

Hunger  in  Africa 

Oxfam  International,  a confederation  of  12  organizations 
that  focuses  on  finding  lasting  solutions  to  poverty  and 
especially  to  hunger,  issued  a report  in  July  called  Causing 
Hunger:  An  Overview  of  the  Food  Crisis  in  Africa.  The  report 
argues  that  more  innovative  approaches  are  needed  besides 
emergency  interventions  that  are  only  short-term  solu- 
tions— what  the  report  calls  “short  termism.”  Emergency 
food  aid  delivery  has  nevertheless  remained  the  primary 
means  used  by  the  international  community  to  address 
food  insecurity  in  developing  countries.  Although  some  of 
the  major  food  donors  have  taken  steps  to  purchase  a por- 


tion of  their  food  aid  locally  in  the  poor  nations  them- 
selves at  less  expense,  most  food  is  still  imported.  Delivery 
can  take  five  months,  and  the  cost  is  50  percent  more  than 
it  would  be  if  food  were  purchased  on  site. 

Conflicts  are  a primary  cause  of  the  increasing  food 
emergencies.  Darfur  is  a classic  example — over  three  mil- 
lion people  depend  on  imported  food  aid.  The 
H.I.V/AIDS  crisis  is  another  cause,  as  more  and  more 
agricultural  workers  succumb  to  the  disease.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  2020,  a fifth  of  the  agricultural  workforce  in 
Southern  Africa  will  have  died.  Most  food  supplies  are 
shipped  from  abroad  in  the  form  of  heavily  subsidized 
farm  commodities.  Where  food  markets  are  still  function- 
ing, as  in  Zambia  and  Malawi,  aid  agencies  could  make  use 
of  cash  grants  to  enable  people  to  buy  their  own  food — a 
step  that  would  not  only  help  local  economies,  but  also 
maintain  people’s  dignity  “by  not  making  them  the  passive 
recipients  of  relief.” 

A Crisis  of  Non-Faith 

The  “tyranny  of  relativism,”  which  has  been  a source  of 
concern  to  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  may  be  losing  its  control 
over  contemporary  minds  and  hearts.  In  a provocative 
lecture  given  in  Sydney,  Australia,  on  Aug.  27  (an 
abridged  version  can  be  found  in  The  [London]  Tablet  of 
Aug.  26),  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  Cardinal 
Cormac  Murphy-O’Connor,  called  attention  to  what 
could  be  described  as  a “crisis  of  non-faith.”  Despite  the 
many  advances  in  science  and  technology,  more  and  more 
people  seem  to  be  searching  for  a deeper  source  of  mean- 
ing. “Our  society  seems  to  be  losing  its  faith  in  no  faith. 
What  is  in  decline,  properly  speaking,  is  the  certainty  of 
uncertainty.”  In  Britain  and  in  Europe,  more  and  more 
young  people  are  exploring  various  forms  of  spirituality 
and  pursuing  courses  on  religion.  If  not  a revival  in  reli- 
gion, “it  would  be  safe  to  describe  [such  activity]  as  a 
revival  of  the  religious  sense,”  Cardinal  Murphy- 
O’Connor  suggested. 

How  can  the  Catholic  Church  respond  to  such  seek- 
ers? The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  proposed  three 
kinds  of  experience  that  could  help  our  contemporaries 
on  their  “journey  to  finding  God  in  and  through  our 
Catholic  life — the  experiences  of  family,  silence  and  con- 
templation.” The  pastoral  challenge  for  the  local  parish,  it 
would  seem,  is  to  provide  access  to  such  experiences  for 
both  observant  Catholics  and  those  seeking  faith,  so  that 
all  can  discover,  in  the  archbishop’s  words,  that  “religious 
silence  is  a search  tool  that  is  even  better  than  Google!” 
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Editorial 


The  People’s  Schools 


Alma  e.  miller  was  102  years  old  when  she 
died  in  1994.  For  78  of  those  years  she  had 
been  a member  of  the  religious  congregation 
called  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

During  much  of  that  time,  she  was  the  mis- 
tress of  studies,  that  is  to  say,  the  academic  dean,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  schools  for  girls  that  her  congregation  spon- 
sored. 

Her  own  high  school  years,  she  once  remarked,  had  pre- 
pared her  for  this  position  by  putting  her  through  a stiff  cur- 
riculum. She  had  been  fortunate,  she  said,  in  having  attended 
Hunter  College  High  School  in  New  York  City,  a selective 
public  school  attached  to  one  of  the  city’s  public  colleges.  In 
Sister  Alma’s  day,  both  the  school  and  the  college  enrolled 
women  only,  and  their  academic  programs  were  not  permis- 
sive. The  teachers  were  superb,  Sister  Alma  said,  and  all  the 
high  school  students  were  required  to  take  four  years  each  of 
Latin,  a modem  language  and  history,  along  with  three  years 
of  math. 

This  was  not  only  a case  in  which  firsthand  experiences 
of  both  public  and  private  education  came  happily  together 
in  the  life  and  work  of  one  person.  It  also  points  up  the  cen- 
tral fact  about  American  schooling.  For  the  past  two  cen- 
turies, education  in  the  United  States  has  involved  two  dis- 
tinct but  complementary  systems,  the  public  and  the  non- 
public. Particularly  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels, 
the  schools  in  both  these  systems  have  been  schools  of  the 
people.  They  have  not  merely  coexisted;  they  have  been 
partners  in  educating  the  rising  generations. 

What’s  more,  the  smaller  partner  has  sometimes  been 
more  effective.  For  example,  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  Catholic  parochial  schools  in  the  big 
cities  have  been  praised  for  doing  a better  job  than  their 
neighboring  public  counterparts.  A young  man  in  Spanish 
Harlem  told  a reporter  in  1964  that  he  had  reached  sixth 
grade  in  a New  York  City  public  school  without  being  able 
to  read.  “But  when  I was  in  seventh  grade,”  he  added,  “I 
went  to  a Catholic  school  for  a year.  Man,  that  school  cared 
about  me  and  about  everybody,  and  they  wanted  to  teach 
and  they  wanted  me  to  learn.” 

In  one  crucial  aspect,  however,  this  partnership  has  been 
curiously  unbalanced.  Although  both  systems  serve  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  only  the  public  schools  are  supported  by  public 
funds.  Even  as  recently  as  50  years  ago,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  nonpublic  schools,  particularly  if  they  were 


church-affiliated,  enjoy  a twofold  immunity — immunity 
from  suppression  and  immunity  from  substantial  public  aid. 

This  is  not  a conclusion  dictated  either  by  the  ideals  of  a 
secular  democracy  or  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  After  all,  England,  Scodand,  Canada, 
Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Australia  are  quite 
comfortable  in  providing  nonpublic  schools,  including  reli- 
gious ones,  with  major  financial  support. 

In  the  mid-  19th  century,  it  was  widely  assumed  that  the 
public  school  system  was  satisfactorily,  if  nondenomination- 
ally,  Protestant.  The  New  Englander,  a Congregationalist 
quarterly  founded  at  Yale,  remarked  expansively  in  1848: 

“We  owe  our  salvation  to  our  public  schools.”  In  the  sum- 
mer of  2006  the  American  people  are  more  religiously  and 
ideologically  diverse  than  ever,  so  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  nonpublic  schools  to  public  support  can  no 
longer  be  defined  in  the  terms  of  New  England 
Congregationalism. 

The  majority  of  these  private  schools  are  church-related, 
whether  they  be  Catholic  parish  schools  or  the  Christian 
schools  established  by  evangelicals  or  the  flourishing  Yeshivas 
in  New  York  City’s  Brooklyn.  They  all  take  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  seriously.  They  also  take  religion  seriously, 
and  many  families  want  that  for  their  children — an  education 
in  which  both  religious  and  secular  maturity  is  nourished. 

RETHINKING  THE  QUESTION  OF  NONPUBUC  SCHOOLS  and  public  aid 

must  take  place  at  the  level  of  the  50  states,  where  most  of 
the  obstacles  are.  Campaigns  for  such  measures  as  vouchers 
and  tuition  tax  credits  must  work  for  changes  in  state  consti- 
tutions that  prohibit  using  tax  monies  for  private  schools. 
Such  aid  would  be  a good  investment  for  a state  because 
nonpublic  schools  are  relatively  inexpensive.  The  average 
public  school  cost  per  pupil  in  2005-6  was  $8,019,  and 
probably  twice  that  in  wealthy  suburbs.  The  average  cost 
per  pupil  in  Catholic  elementary  schools  is  $4,268.  The 
average  tuition  in  these  schools  is  $2,607.  The  difference  is 
made  up  from  church  resources  and  fund-raising  drives  and 
has  been  estimated  as  amounting  to  a $19.4  billion  annual 
contribution  to  the  common  good. 

It  is  politically  certain  that  nonpublic  schools  are  not 
going  to  receive  full  public  financial  support.  But  in  the 
United  States  of  2006,  it  is  time  to  put  a new  principle  in 
place.  Nonpublic  schools  may  not  have  a right  to  equal  aid, 
but  they  do  have  an  equal  right  to  some  aid. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Capuchins  Elect  Mountain  Climber  to  Head  Order 


Representatives  of  the 
Capuchins  overwhelm- 
ingly elected  the  Swiss 
provincial  superior, 
Mauro  Johri,  to  head 
the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor  Capuchin  for 
Mauro  Johri  the  next  six  years.  The 
59-year-old  friar  replaces  John 
Corriveau,  O.F.M.Cap.,  a Canadian, 
who  is  leaving  as  Capuchin  minister- 
general  after  serving  the  maximum 
tenure  of  two  six-year  terms.  More  than 
170  representatives  of  the  religious  order 
took  part  in  the  voting  on  Sept.  4 during 
their  three-week  general  chapter  in 
Rome.  Father  Johri  garnered  157  of  173 
votes  in  the  final  election  round. 

Bom  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grison  in 
1947,  Father  Johri  entered  the  Capuchin 
novitiate  when  he  was  17  years  old.  After 
being  ordained  a priest  in  1972,  he  com- 
pleted his  doctorate  in  theology  at  the 
University  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  He 
taught  religion  at  a public  school  and 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Coughlin’s  lifelong 
dream  to  start  a religious  community 
where  sign  language  is  the  primary  means 
of  expression  at  both  the  eucharistic  table 
and  the  dinner  table  is  finally  becoming  a 
reality.  Deaf  since  birth,  Father  Coughlin 
has  founded  the  new  order,  the 
Dominican  Missionaries  for  the  Deaf 
Apostolate.  The  priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Honolulu  was  one  of  five 
men  who  made  their  first 
profession  of  vows  on 
Aug.  27  at  St.  Albert’s 
Priory  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

“Necessity  is  the  moth- 
er of  invention,”  Father 
Coughlin  told  The 
Hawaii  Catholic  Herald, 
newspaper  of  the 
Honolulu  Diocese,  in  an 
interview  by  e-mail.  “I 
saw  how  badly  we  need  a 
religious  community  of 
deaf  priests  and  brothers 
dedicated  to  a deeper 
; : ritual  life  and  the  deaf 


later  taught  dogmatic  and  fundamental 
theology  at  the  University  of  Lugano  in 
southern  Switzerland.  He  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Swiss  bishops’  confer- 
ence commission  on  pastoral  planning 
and  as  superior  of  the  Capuchins’  Italian 
region  of  Switzerland.  In  1995  he 
became  provincial  of  the  Swiss  Capuchin 
province  and  was  re-elected  to  the  post 
in  2005.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Union  of  Religious  Superiors  of 
Switzerland.  Father  Johri  is  fluent  in 
Italian,  German,  French  and  the  dialect 
Ladin  and  is  also  a climbing  enthusiast. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  on  Sept.  4, 
he  thanked  his  fellow  Capuchins  for 
choosing  him  as  their  “leader  on  the 
rope  as  we  climb  together  to  the  peak” 
on  this  journey  of  giving  their  lives  to 
God.  He  said  that  as  an  international 
brotherhood  and  community,  the 
Capuchins  have  to  “reach  into  our  pock- 
ets in  order  to  be  ready  and  willing  to 
share  the  goods  we  have  received  with 
one  another.” 


apostolate  in  the  language  of  signs  and 
the  deaf  culture  milieu.” 

The  five  men  pronounced  their  vows 
before  Bishop  Allen  H.  Vigneron  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  who  formally  recognized 
the  new  community  in  2004.  Father 
Coughlin  will  remain  a diocesan  priest 
until  he  makes  his  final  vows  in  a few 
years.  The  other  four  men  are  in  various 


stages  of  preparation  for  the  priesthood. 
The  religious  community  also  has  two 
novices. 

John  Paul  I Cause  Almost 
Ready  for  Vatican 

As  the  28th  anniversary  of  Pope  John 
Paul  I’s  brief  pontificate  approached,  one 
of  the  priests  working  on  the  cause  for 
his  canonization  said  the  paperwork 
would  be  sent  to  the  Vatican  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Cardinal  Albino  Luciani  of 
Venice,  Italy,  was  elected  on  Aug.  26, 
1978,  to  succeed  Pope  Paul  VI.  As  Pope 
John  Paul  I,  he  served  just  over  a month, 
dying  on  Sept.  28.  The  diocesan  phase  of 
his  cause  for  sainthood  formally  opened 
in  2003  in  his  home  diocese  of  Belluno 
and  Feltre,  Italy.  Vatican  Radio  reported 
that  Msgr.  Giorgio  Lise,  vice  postulator 
of  the  cause,  said  on  Aug.  17  that  170 
witnesses  already  had  been  interviewed 
about  the  late  pope’s  life  and  ministry, 
and  that  the  last  remaining  interviews 
would  be  conducted  by  early  November. 
A formal  biography  and  the  witnesses’ 
testimony  will  be  sent  to  the 
Congregation  for  Saints’  Causes  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  said. 

Former  Cleveland 
Diocesan  Official  Indicted 

The  former  chief  finance  and  legal  officer 
of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  was  indicted 
by  a federal  grand  jury  on  Aug.  16  in 
connection  with  an  alleged  kickback 
scheme  that  authorities  say  netted  him 
nearly  $785,000.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  now 
finance  director  for  the  Diocese  of 
Columbus,  was  named  in  a 2 3 -count 
indictment.  Smith’s  friend  and  former 
Cleveland  diocesan  employee  Anton 
Zgoznik  was  charged  with  15  counts  in 
the  indictment.  The  indictment  alleges 
that  the  men  conspired  to  defraud  and 
obtain  money  from  the  Cleveland 
Diocese  and  then  tried  to  cover  their 
actions  by  falsifying  tax  returns  and  other 
documents.  Both  Smith,  50,  and 
Zgoznik,  39,  are  charged  with  mail  fraud, 
conspiracy  to  commit  mail  fraud, 
obstruction  of  tax  laws  and  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Smith,  who  lives  in  the  Columbus  suburb 


Members  of  a new  religious  community  embrace  in  a kiss  of  peace 
during  a ceremony  on  Aug.  27  at  St.  Albert's  Priory  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
Bishop  Allen  H.  Vigneron  of  Oakland  celebrated  the  Mass. 


New  Religious  Order  Founded  to  Evangelize  the  Deaf 


of  Dublin,  also  is  charged  with  money 
laundering  and  filing  false  personal 
income  tax  returns.  Zgoznik  also  faces 
charges  of  aiding  and  assisting  prepara- 
tion of  a false  corporate  income  tax  docu- 
ment and  returns. 

Abbot  of  South  Carolina’s 
Mepkin  Abbey  Dies  at  57 

Francis  Kline,  O.C.S.O.,  abbot  of 
Mepkin  Abbey  in  Moncks  Comer,  S.C., 
died  on  Aug.  27  at  age  57  after  a three- 
year  battle  with  lymphoma.  A memorial 
service  was  scheduled  for  Aug.  3 1 at  the 
Trappist  abbey.  A Juilliard-trained  organ- 
ist, Father  Kline  had  led  the  Mepkin 
Abbey  since  1980,  four  years  after  his 
ordination.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
abbey,  built  on  the  site  of  an  18th-centu- 
ry rice  plantation,  became  a sought-after 
place  of  contemplation  and  education  for 
people  of  all  faiths  seeking  temporary 
retreat  from  the  world.  Through  his 
work  with  environmental  activists  and  the 
Cooper  River  Forum,  Father  Kline  also 
assured  that  more  than  3,000  acres 
owned  by  the  monastery  would  be  forev- 
er protected  from  commercial  develop- 
ment. Bom  Joseph  Paul  Kline  IH  in 
Philadelphia,  he  attended  the  Nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  Elementary 
School  and  St.  Joseph  Preparatory  School 
in  Philadelphia.  At  15,  Father  Kline  per- 
formed his  first  public  organ  concert. 
During  his  final  year  at  Juilliard  School 
in  New  York  in  1970-71,  he  presented 
the  complete  organ  works  of  J.  S.  Bach  in 
14  recitals,  an  accomplishment  that 
earned  a profile  in  The  New  York 
Times. 

Prosecutor  Will  Not 
Proceed  Against  Bishop 

An  Irish  prosecutor  will  not  proceed  with 
charges  of  child  abuse  against  retired 
Bishop  Eamonn  Casey  of  Galway, 

Ireland,  said  a brief  statement  from  the 
Irish  Catholic  Communications  Office. 

In  November,  79-year-old  Bishop 
Casey  was  accused  by  a woman  of  having 
abused  her  as  a child.  At  the  time  of  the 
accusation  he  was  serving  as  a curate  in 
Hayward’s  Heath,  England,  and  accord- 
ing to  church  guidelines  he  was  immedi- 
ately suspended  from  clerical  duties.  The 
complainant,  a woman  from  Limerick, 


Ireland,  who  now  lives  in  England,  had 
made  similar  allegations  against  other 
clerics;  those  claims  subsequendy  were 
found  to  be  unsubstantiated.  Bishop 
Casey  was  one  of  the  most  popular  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  church  because  of  his 
work  for  justice  in  Ireland,  Britain  and 
the  third  world.  But  in  1992  he  fled 
Ireland  after  it  was  revealed  he  had 
fathered  a child  with  an  American 
woman,  with  whom  he  had  an  affair  dat- 
ing back  to  his  time  as  bishop  of  Kerry, 
1969-76. 

Bishop  Casey  spent  six  years  of  his 
self-exile  serving  as  a missionary  in 
Ecuador  before  taking  up  his  post  as  a 
curate  in  Hayward’s  Heath  in  1998.  In 
January,  he  returned  to  Ireland  to  retire 
in  the  parish  of  Shanaglish,  County 
Galway,  but  because  of  the  allegations 
against  him  he  was  barred  from  celebrat- 
ing Mass  in  public.  He  will  be  able  to 
return  to  priesdy  duties  in  Shanaglish 
when  an  internal  church  inquiry  is  com- 
plete, although  it  is  unknown  how  long 
that  could  take. 

Priest  in  China  Assists 
H.I.V./AIDS  Victims 

When  the  Rev.  Joseph  Zhang,  a 
Catholic  priest  from  China’s  Liaoning 
Province,  was  ordained  a priest  in  1992, 
he  believed  education  was  the  most 


important  service  he  could  provide. 

That  changed  after  a visit  in  2003  to  a 
Catholic  center  in  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
where  Father  Zhang  witnessed  the  treat- 
ment of  people  living  with  H.I.V.  and 
AIDS  and  learned  about  the  pandemic. 
“Now  I think  serving  people  is  the  most 
important,”  he  says.  “Without  serving 
other  people,  our  faith  is  not  complete.” 
With  backing  from  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  the  Catholic  Social  Service 
Center  of  the  Diocese  of  Liaoning  now 
assists  people  affected  by  H.I.V.  and 
AIDS,  offering  counseling,  support 
groups,  financial  support  for  health  ser- 
vices and  home  visits.  Father  Zhang  says 
many  Catholics  in  his  diocese  initially 
questioned  whether  the  work  was 
“church  business.”  He  pointed  to  the 
Bible  for  an  explanation.  “At  Jesus’  time, 
it  was  the  lepers.  At  our  time,  it  is  the 
people  with  H.I.V.  and  AIDS.  If  Jesus 
were  alive  today,  he  certainly  would  do 
something.”  A Unaids  report  in  2006 
estimates  that  0.1  percent  of  China’s 
adults  between  the  ages  of  1 5 and  49 
were  infected  with  H.I.V.  Although  the 
rate  of  prevalence  of  H.I.V.  in  China 
does  not  approach  the  rates  of  Asia’s 
worst  affected  nations,  the  report  warns 
that  it  has  been  increasing  recently  in 
China. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Life  in  the  OO’s 

{ What  Vacation? 

*j  j ^The  so-called  slackers  may 
have  it  right.  5 


IF  ADULTS  WERE  REQUIRED  to 
compose  essays  chronicling  what 
they  did  on  their  summer  vaca- 
tion, some  of  us  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  hand  in  a blank  piece 
of  paper. 

A recent  article  in  The  New  York 
Times  reported  that  about  one  in  four 
private-sector  workers  in  the  U.S.  receive 
no  paid  vacation  time.  Another  33  per- 
cent, the  paper  reported,  take  only  a 
week’s  vacation. 

In  other  words,  more  than  half  of 
America’s  private-sector  workers  take  no 
more  than  a week  off  during  summer. 
That’s  more  than  shocking.  That’s  sad. 

Workers’  rights  advocates  and  labor 
union  leaders  might  instinctively  point  an 
accusatory  finger  at  management.  That  is 
understandable — U.S.  corporations  have 
been  hacking  away  at  benefits  and  so- 
called  perks  for  years,  arguing  that 
American  workers  (but  not  American 
C.E.O.’s)  must  lower  their  expectations 
in  the  new  global  marketplace. 

It  turns  out,  however,  that  bosses 
aren’t  entirely  to  blame  for  the  slow  dis- 
appearance of  the  great  American  sum- 
mer vacation.  The  Times  quoted 
Michael  Pina,  a spokesman  for  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  offer- 
ing this  telling  explanation:  “The  idea  of 
somebody  going  away  for  two  weeks  is 
really  becoming  a thing  of  the  past,”  Pina 
said.  “It’s  kind  of  sad,  really,  that  people 
can’t  seem  to  leave  their  jobs  anymore.” 
A couple  of  generations  ago, 
American  men  and  women  walked  picket 
lines  to  demand  a more  humane  social 
contract  between  labor  and  management. 
In  their  view,  work  was  an  important  part 
of  life,  but  it  was  not  life  itself.  Thanks  to 
their  efforts,  American  workers  were  able 
to  take  a couple  of  weeks  off  every  year  to 

terry  golway  is  the  curator  of  the  John 
Kean  Center  for  American  History  at  Kean 
University  in  Union,  N.J. 


reconnect  with  family  and  friends. 

Now,  decades  removed  from  the 
days  when  most  American  workers 
labored  in  factories  and  mills,  many  of  us 
have  decided  not  to  take  advantage  of 
these  hard-won  gains.  The  situation  is  so 
serious  that  some  companies  are  actually 
forcing  employees  to  stay  home — at 
company  expense.  One  of  the  nation’s 
leading  accounting  firms, 

PricewaterhouseCoopers,  shuts  down 
twice  a year  to  make  sure  that  employees 
get  a paid  break.  A spokeswoman 
explained  that  the  company  “wanted  to 
create  an  environment  where  people 
could  walk  away  and  not  worry  about 
missing  a meeting,  a conference  call  or 
300  e-mails.” 

What  would  past  generations — the 
men  and  women  who  had  to  go  on  strike 
to  get  a paid  vacation — make  of  today’s 
workforce,  which  has  willingly  given  up 
the  chance  to  get  away  from  it  all  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  during  the  summer? 

No  doubt  they  would  conclude  that 
something  has  gone  terribly  wrong.  But 
what,  exacdy,  is  to  blame  for  the  shrink- 
ing American  vacation?  Corporate  fru- 
gality? Global  competition?  Temporary 
insanity?  Or  all  three? 

Personally,  I favor  the  insanity 
defense,  and  I only  hope  it  is,  indeed, 
temporary.  I know  of  far  too  many  peers, 
baby  boomers  all  of  them,  who  literally 
cannot  get  away  from  the  office.  It’s  not 
that  they  fear  for  their  jobs.  It’s  not  that 
their  supervisors  are  mean,  callous  and 
cruel.  It’s  not  that  they  are  working  extra 
hours  to  put  food  on  the  table. 

They  are  simply  living  with  the  con- 
sequences of  a decision,  made  years  ago, 
to  blur  the  boundaries  between  their  pro- 
fessional fives  and  their  personal  fives. 
And  so  the  two  became  one,  with — I 
believe — disastrous  consequences  for 
themselves  and  their  (often  estranged) 
loved  ones. 

It  is  probably  unfair  to  generalize, 


but  it  is  also  hard  not  to  notice  that  this 
increasingly  obsessive  relationship  with 
work  tracks  neatly  with  the  mileposts  of 
the  baby  boomer  generation.  From  their 
large-scale  entry  into  the  workforce  as 
the  original  yuppies  to  their  rise  to  power 
and  influence,  boomers  have  embraced 
the  notion  of  a boundary-free  workplace. 
They  eagerly  adopted  successive  tech- 
nologies, from  fax  machines  to  cell 
phones  to  wireless  laptop  computers, 
which  allowed  work  to  encroach  on  pri- 
vate fives  and  space. 

No  doubt  many  would  regard  all  of 
this  as  a 21st-century  version  of  the 
mythical  Protestant  work  ethic.  The 
colonists  who  built  America’s  first 
European  setdements,  the  pioneers  who 
settled  the  Midwest  and  the  West,  and 
the  captains  of  industry  who  made  the 
United  States  an  industrial  powerhouse 
spent  their  fives  in  ceaseless  labor.  Then- 
energy  and  work  made  America  what  it  is 
today.  Or  so  goes  the  argument. 

Around  Labor  Day,  however,  anoth- 
er argument  would  seem  worthy  of  men- 
tion: that  the  men  and  women  who  chal- 
lenged their  bosses  and  the  ethic  of  all 
work,  all  the  time,  remade  America  into  a 
more  humane,  civilized  society.  They 
demanded  to  be  recognized  not  as  mere 
cogs  in  the  industrial  machine,  but  as 
human  beings,  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  the  right  to  pursue  happiness. 

Today,  workers  who  seek  to  make 
time  for  life  as  well  as  work  are  dismissed 
as  slackers.  Their  unwillingness  to  turn 
over  their  fives  to  the  dictates  of  the 
workplace  is  seen  as  evidence  of  a charac- 
ter flaw.  In  today’s  workplace,  there 
seems  to  be  no  worse  epithet  than  to  be 
called  a nine-to-fiver. 

And  yet,  the  joke  may  well  be  on 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  the  long 
hours  they  spend  at  work.  A recent  study 
showed  that  all  this  increased  productivi- 
ty has  not  resulted  in  increased  financial 
rewards.  Wages  are  stagnant,  even  as 
American  workers  work  harder  and  sacri- 
fice their  summer  vacations  in  the  name 
of  a work  ethic  on  steroids. 

Here  is  a Labor  Day  thought  for  all 
hard-driving,  plugged-in  baby  boo- 
mers: What  if  the  so-called  slackers 
actually  have  it  right? 

Terry  Golway 
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Henri  Nouwen  makes  a typically  expressive  gesture. 


Editing  Henri  Nouwen 

- BY  ROBERT  ELLSBERG  - 


Henri  nouwen  worked  with  many  editors  in  his  life.  As  it  turned  out, 
I was  the  last.  I would  not  have  foreseen  this  10  years  before,  when  I 
first  brought  him  the  news  that  I had  been  offered  a job  at  Orbis  Books. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “if  someone  were  to  ask  me  if  you  would  be  good 
for  this  job,  I would  say:  ‘Intellectually,  nobody  better;  a perfect  fit.’  But 
I don’t  know  whether  you  have  the  human  gifts  for  that  kind  of  work — being  able  to  work 
with  people,  you  know.” 

I can  remember  my  astonishment.  At  that  point,  in  1987, 1 had  known  Henri  for  10 
years.  He  had  played  an  important  role  in  many  turns  in  my  fife.  And  while  our  relation- 
ship had  gone  through  ups  and  downs,  still  I was  taken  aback  by  his  “honesty.” 

Though  I could  not  be  certain  what  he  had  in  mind,  my  thoughts  returned  to  our  first 
meeting,  in  1977,  when  I was  managing  editor  of  The  Catholic  Worker  in  New  York  City. 
At  22  I was  not  a very  experienced  editor;  I was  not  an  experienced  anything,  for  that  mat- 
ter. Henri,  in  contrast,  was  a 45-year-old  distinguished  professor  at  Yale  Divinity  School 
and  a writer  of  some  repute.  I had  not  read  any  of  his  books.  Nevertheless,  I asked  him  if 

ROBERT  ELLSBERG  is  editor  in  chief  of  Orbis  Books.  A longer  version  of  this  essay  will 
appe^  in  Remembering  Henri,  edited  by  Gerald  S.  Twomey  and  Claude  Pomerleau  (Orbis 
Books)  this  September,  the  10th  anniversary  of  Henri  Nouwen's  death. 
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he  would  like  to  contribute  something  to  The  Worker,  and 
he  responded  graciously  by  sending  three  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject of  community. 

To  be  honest,  I was  not  impressed.  They  struck  me  as 
abstract  and  impersonal — not  really  the  Worker  style. 

“Thanks,”  I said,  weakly.  “Do  you  have  anything  else?” 

“I  have  just  given  you  three  essays,”  he  replied,  under- 
standably miffed.  I hastened  to  assure  him  that  I would  be 
pleased  to  publish  me  of  his  fine  essays,  which  I did.  But  he 
never  offered  us  anything  else,  and  I didn’t  ask. 

A Coup  for  Orbis  Books 

Writers  tend  to  be  sensitive,  quick  to  remember  the  nega- 
tive word  that  sticks  in  the  mind  more  vividly  than  a hun- 
dred affirmations.  But  among  writers — or  by  any  standard, 
really — Henri  was  unusually 
sensitive  and  hungry  for 
affirmation.  Evidently  this 
memory  was  still  alive  for 
him  when  I told  him  my 
news. 

Despite  Henri’s  reserva- 
tions, I accepted  the  job  at 
Orbis.  Our  publishing  program  at  that  time  was  focused 
almost  exclusively  on  third  world  theology,  and  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  he  and  I would  work  together.  Nevertheless, 
an  opportunity  did  arise  when  he  agreed  to  write  the 


accompanying  text  for  a series  of  Stations  of  the  Cross.  Each 
drawing  depicted  a scene  from  the  third  world,  suggesting 
the  ongoing  passion  of  Christ  in  the  poor.  We  called  it  Walk 
With  Jesus. 

For  Orbis,  this  was  a considerable  coup.  Henri,  after  all, 
was  by  now  the  bestselling  writer  in  the  field  of  spirituality. 
Still,  the  project  nearly  foundered  before  it  began.  As  I was 
drawing  up  a contract,  I had  to  broach  a delicate  topic.  I 
presumed  that  Henri,  who  worked  with  many  large  pub- 
lishers, was  accustomed  to  generous  advances.  Orbis  was 
not  in  that  league.  But  he  was  quite  reassuring  on  this  point. 
“Don’t  worry  about  it,”  he  said.  “Advances  don’t  really  mat- 
ter to  me.  You  make  the  same  amount  over  time  through 
royalties.” 

Taking  him  at  his  word,  I provided  for  our  usual,  min- 


TP hrough  the  broken  pieces  of  his  own 
complex  humanity,  he  managed  to  reveal 
an  aspect  of  the  divine  image. 

imal  advance.  This  elicited  a rather  frosty  reply.  “I  must 
say,”  he  wrote,  “this  is  the  smallest  advance  I have  ever 
received.  If  an  advance  reflects  a publisher’s  commitment 
to  a book,  I have  to  conclude  that  Orbis  is  not  terribly 
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committed  to  my  work.” 

Now  I was  miffed.  I wrote  him  a rather  stem  letter, 
offering  to  send  more  money  but  reminding  him  of  our  pre- 
vious exchange  and  expressing  my  disappointment.  He 
apologized  immediately,  urging  me  not  to  give  it  any  fur- 
ther thought.  And  he  was  true  to  his  word.  From  that  time 
on,  there  was  never  the  slightest  difference  between  us. 

Finding  Our  Place 

Henri  was  then  living  at  the  L’Arche  Daybreak  community 
in  Toronto.  It  was  the  latest  of  many  dramatic  moves  in  his 
life,  and  there  was  no  reason  at  that  point  to  assume  it  would 
be  his  final  stop.  He  had  always  been  an  exceptionally  rest- 
less and  anxious  person — struggling  to  find  his  place  in  the 
world  and  to  discern  where  God  was  calling  him.  Gradually 
he  came  to  realize  that  Daybreak,  living  in  community  with 
handicapped  adults,  was  that  place.  There  his  search,  his 
gifts  and  his  needs — both  to  give  and  to  receive  love — final- 
ly came  into  harmonious  focus. 

Walk  With  Jesus  was  a notable  success,  and  after  its  publi- 
cation we  stayed  in  close  touch.  I became  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing his  enthusiastic  greeting  on  the  phone:  “Hello,  this  is 
Henri  Nouwen!”  He  was  excited  about  the  evolving  direction 
of  our  program — away  from  an  exclusive  emphasis  on  third 
world  theology  to  a broader  list  addressed  to  a wider  audience. 
But  he  was  interested  in  all  aspects  of  publishing,  including 


design,  paper  and  binding.  He  found  it  all  fascinating. 

A further  test  of  our  relationship  came  one  day  when  he 
called  to  say  he  had  a new  manuscript.  Another  publisher 
had  responded  enthusiastically,  but  if  we  were  interested  he 
would  give  it  to  Orbis.  It  was  a journal  of  his  trip  to  Ukraine. 
I read  the  manuscript  and  was  not  impressed.  It  had  the 
structure  of  similar  Nouwen  journals,  but  unfortunately 
very  little  content.  In  my  opinion,  it  did  not  add  up  to  a 
book.  But  what  was  I to  tell  him? 

Summoning  all  my  hard-won  human  gifts , I wrote  him  a 
long  letter,  expressing  appreciation  for  all  he  had  shared  in 
this  story.  Of  course  another  publisher  might  be  glad  to 
publish  it,  I said,  but  in  all  honesty  I thought  it  would  make 
a better  magazine  article.  And  then  I held  my  breath,  await- 
ing his  reply.  When  he  called  he  was  completely  enthusias- 
tic. “Thank  you  for  your  honesty!”  he  said.  “I  think  you  are 
completely  right.” 

A Changed  Dynamic 

Whether  this  marked  a turning  point  in  our  relationship,  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  was  soon  after  this  that  Henri  said  he 
would  like  to  publish  an  important  new  book  with  us — a 
book  on  the  Eucharist,  or  more  precisely,  what  he  called  the 
“eucharistic  fife.”  With  Burning  Hearts  would  be  structured 
around  the  story  of  the  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus. 
Like  those  two  disciples,  we  begin  the  Eucharist  by  sharing 
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“ Science  without  religion  is  lame  and  religion 
without  science  is  blind.  ” - Albert  Einstein 


"[This  book]  demonstrates  how  a religious  understanding  of  the  world 
need  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  alternative  to  evolutionary  science  and 
vice-versa.  ’’John  F.  Haught,  Distinguished  Research  Professor, 
Department  of  Theology,  Georgetown  University 

"I’m  not  a biologist  and  I’m  not  very  informed  about  science,  but 
I really  liked  the  science  in  this.”  Church  member,  Washington,  DC 
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of  evolutionary  theory  from 
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our  losses;  then  we  hear  the  word  of  God;  and  then  in  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  we  encounter  the  risen  Lord.  It  was 
one  of  our  most  successful  books,  which  delighted  Henri. 

By  this  time  our  work  brought  us  into  direct  contact  for 
the  first  time  in  a number  of  years.  Henri  liked  to  travel  with 
other  Daybreak  community  members,  and  I could  see  how 
relaxed  he  was  in  their  company.  In  earlier  years  our  rela- 
tionship had  come  under  strain — in  part  because  of  my 
resistance  to  his  gaping  neediness,  his  constant  desire  for 
affirmation  and  his  frustration  that  I was  not  more  available 
as  a friend.  But  this  dynamic  had  changed.  He  seemed  con- 
tent and  at  peace  with  himself.  And  this  was  reflected  in  his 
writing,  as  well.  Now  when  he  wrote  about  community,  or 
peacemaking,  or  discipleship,  there  was  nothing  abstract  or 
impersonal  about  it;  he  wrote  about  what  he  had  seen  and 
known  firsthand. 

Eventually  Henri  said  that  he  wanted  to  write  a book 
about  the  Apostle’s  Creed,  a summary  of  what  he  believed. 
He  was  making  plans  for  a sabbatical  year,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  books  he  wanted  to  work  on  during  that  time.  I 
responded  eagerly  and,  at  his  request,  sent  him  a pile  of 
scholarly  articles  on  the  subject.  With  this  he  became  dis- 
couraged. “Wow,  this  is  a lot  more  complicated  than  I 
thought,”  he  said.  “I  just  figured  the  Apostle’s  Creed  was 
written  by  the  apostles.”  I sensed  a waning  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  project.  Thus,  I was  not  entirely  surprised  when  he 


called  to  say  he  wanted  to  change  the  focus  of  his  book. 

Something  important  had  happened  in  the  meantime — 
the  death  of  one  of  the  core  members  of  Daybreak,  a severe- 
ly handicapped  man  named  Adam. 

“Now  hear  me  out,”  he  said.  “It  will  still  be  a book  about 
the  Creed,  but  I want  to  write  the  book  as  a biography  of 
Adam.” 

“Right,”  I said  cautiously,  wondering  what  on  earth  he 
had  in  mind. 

His  Special  Friend 

I was  familiar  with  the  story  of  Adam,  who  had  played  a part 
in  many  of  Henri’s  talks  and  writings.  Henri  often  recount- 
ed how  in  his  initial  year  at  L’Arche,  he  had  been  assigned 
the  care  of  this  young  man.  This  involved  the  laborious 
daily  ritual  of  bathing,  feeding  and  dressing  him  each  morn- 
ing. Adam  had  played  an  enormous  role  in  Henri’s  integra- 
tion into  the  community — and  more.  From  this  poor,  mute 
man,  Henri  learned  at  the  deepest  level  what  it  means  to  be 
God’s  beloved.  From  Adam  he  had  learned  that  we  all  have  a 
mission  in  life:  to  know  God’s  love  and  to  be  a vehicle  of  that 
love  for  others.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with  whether  we 
were  clever  or  dull,  fit  or  infirm,  beautiful  or  plain.  Working 
with  Adam  had  been  one  of  the  key  spiritual  experiences  in 
Henri’s  life. 

Now  Adam  was  dead,  and  Henri  wanted  to  write  a book 
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about  him.  All  right,  I thought;  he  must  know  what  he  is 
doing.  But  as  for  this  being  a “book  about  the  Creed,”  I did 
not  have  the  slightest  idea  what  he  was  really  talking  about. 

A little  time  passed,  and  Henri  sent  me  a preliminary 
draft.  Suddenly  things  became  clear.  He  intended  to  write 
Adam’s  story  after  the  pattern  of  the  Gospels,  beginning 
with  Adam’s  early  years,  or  “hidden  life”;  his  experience  in 
the  “desert”  of  institutionalization;  the  public  life  and  min- 
istry that  began  when  he  arrived  at  L’Arche;  his  passion, 
death  and  resurrection  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  him. 

At  first  it  seemed  peculiar  to  talk  about  the  public  mis- 
sion of  a severely  disabled  man  who  could  not  perform  the 
basic  tasks  of  caring  for  himself.  Yet  Henri  perceived  that 
Adam,  like  Jesus,  had  a purpose  in  his  life.  As  was  said  of 
Jesus,  “‘Everyone  who  touched  him  was  healed,’  each  of  us 
who  touched  Adam  has  been  made  whole  somewhere.” 

A House  Call  and  a Call  From  God 

In  August  1996,  as  his  sabbatical  was  drawing  to  a close, 
Henri  came  to  our  home  to  deliver  the  final  draft  in  per- 
son. Many  years  before,  my  wife  had  worked  for  him  in 
Cambridge,  at  a time  when  he  appeared  to  live  on  coffee 
and  chocolate.  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him 
since  then,  and  afterward  she  remarked  that  he  seemed 
like  a different  person — as  she  put  it,  “so  sane,”  though 
she  might  have  used  other  words,  like  happy,  whole, 


redeemed  in  some  essential  way. 

He  played  with  our  children,  showing  fascination  for 
their  toys.  He  spoke  animatedly  about  his  plans  for  the 
future  and  his  coming  65th  birthday.  “I’ve  decided  that  I 
would  like  to  host  a big  party  for  all  my  publishers!”  he 
said. 

I was  deeply  moved  by  the  evening,  and  the  next  day 
arranged  to  have  a plaque  made  with  the  cover  of  his  book 
With  Burning  Hearts,  which  I sent  to  him  in  Toronto. 

Soon  after,  I was  stunned  to  receive  news  of  his  death. 
Everything  was  a blur.  His  family  held  a funeral  Mass  for 
him  in  Holland  and  then,  graciously,  arranged  for  his  body 
to  be  sent  home  for  burial  among  the  Daybreak  commu- 
nity in  Toronto.  I flew  up  for  the  day  and  saw  Henri  for 
the  last  time,  in  his  open  casket — a plain  pine  box,  deco- 
rated colorfully  by  the  L’Arche  residents. 

I was  numb,  unable  to  express  any  thoughts  or  feelings. 
But  when  I returned  to  work  the  next  day  there  was  an 
envelope  waiting  for  me  in  the  morning  mail,  addressed  in 
Henri’s  unmistakable  hand.  It  was  a letter  he  had  written 
10  days  before  his  death:  “Boy  oh  boy!”  he  said.  “That  is 
quite  a plaque!  I wonder  if  there  is  a humble  enough  place 
to  hang  it  without  announcing  myself  too  much.”  Then  he 
acknowledged  his  gratefulness  for  our  friendship  and 
closed  with  the  words,  “I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  the  years  ahead.” 
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I 'his  was  the  first  sign  that  my  relationship  with  Henri 
is  not  over.  With  the  help  of  Sue  Mosteller  C.S .J.,  Henri’s 
literary  executrix,  we  completed  Adam.  In  a remarkable  way, 
it  was  indeed  an  expression  of  Henri’s  “creed” — a culmina- 
tion of  all  that  he  had  learned  in  his  years  at  L’Arche  and  of 
the  long  journey  that  ended  there. 

At  the  end  of  his  book,  Henri  had  written  of  Adam: 

Is  this  when  his  resurrection  began,  in  the  midst  of 
my  grief?  That  is  what  happened  to  the  mourning 
Mary  of  Magdala  when  she  heard  a familiar  voice 
calling  her  by  her  name.  That  is  what  happened  for 
the  downcast  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  when 
a stranger  talked  to  them  and  their  hearts  burned 
within  them....  Mourning  turns  to  dancing,  grief 
turns  to  joy,  despair  turns  to  hope,  and  fear  turns  to 
love.  Then  hesitandy  someone  is  saying,  “He  is 
risen,  he  is  risen  indeed.” 

Enduring  Gifts 

My  role  as  Henri  Nouwen’s  editor  continued.  The  output 
of  books  by  and  about  him  included  10  with  Orbis  alone. 
These  include  a pictorial  biography  and  a new  “gift  edition” 
of  With  Burning  Hearts,  illustrated  with  paintings  by  the 
early-Renaissance  artist  Duccio.  Afterward  I had  a dream  in 


which  I sat  with  Henri  and  watched  as  he  studied  each  of 
these  books,  one  by  one,  enjoying  the  design,  the  layout,  the 
use  of  artwork  and  photographs. 

I often  think  back  to  that  conversation  about  the 
“human  gifts”  required  in  editing.  At  the  time,  I thought 
this  said  more  about  him  than  it  did  about  me.  But  Henri 
was  right:  I did  have  a lot  to  learn.  And  over  the  years  I came 
to  appreciate  what  he  had  been  talking  about.  Dorothy  Day 
had  once  told  me,  “Your  job,  as  editor,  is  to  make  sure  I 
don’t  sound  like  a fool.”  But  editing  is  about  more  than 
wielding  a red  pencil.  There  is  a spirituality  to  this  work, 
which  is  ultimately  about  relationships. 

Henri  died  just  before  the  publication  of  my  own  book, 
All  Saints.  I hastily  inserted  his  story  among  my  reflections 
on  “saints,  prophets,  and  witnesses  for  our  time.”  Over  the 
years  that  I knew  Henri,  there  were  long  stretches  when  I 
would  have  hesitated  to  include  him  in  a calendar  of  saints. 
But  by  the  time  he  died  it  was  easy  for  me  to  imagine  him 
in  that  cloud  of  witnesses;  his  fife  was  so  clearly  a story 
marked  by  grace,  conversion  and  steady  growth  in  the  spir- 
itual life.  Through  the  broken  pieces  of  his  own  complex 
humanity,  he  managed  to  reveal  an  aspect  of  the  divine 
image. 

Henri  Nouwen  taught  me  the  meaning  of  “human 
gifts,”  and  he  is  still  teaching  me. 
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Finding  the 
Quiet  Center 

Henri  Nouwen  V midlife  passage 

BY  GERALD  S.  TWOMEY 


Henri  nouwen,  a popular  and  prolific  author 
and  spiritual  guide,  died  suddenly  on  Sept.  2 1 , 
1996,  from  the  complications  of  two  major 
heart  attacks.  En  route  to  Russia,  he  was  going 
to  film  a special  for  the  BBC  on  Rembrandt’s  famous  paint- 
ing “The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,”  at  the  Hermitage  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  author  of  43  books  that  have  been 
translated  into  22  languages,  Nouwen  remains  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  contemporary  spiritual  writers.  Two  mil- 
lion copies  of  his  works  are  in  print,  and  many  anthologies 
of  his  writings  and  studies  of  his  works  continue  to  appear. 
On  this,  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  famous  Dutch  priest’s 
death,  it  is  fitting  to  ponder  the  strength  of  his  appeal. 

Crisis  for  the  ‘Wounded  Healer’ 

Why  do  countless  people  turn  to  the  writings  of  this  spiritu- 
al genius,  who  was  admittedly  fragile,  often  unsure  of  himself 
and  sometimes  psychologically  troubled,  for  strength,  reas- 
surance and  wholeness?  Why  is  Henri  Nouwen  so  popu- 
lar. . .still? 

To  answer  that  question,  one  might  focus  on  a pivotal 
period  in  Nouwen’s  life.  The  year  was  1974.  He  had  been  a 
priest  for  17  years.  He  was  already  well  known  through  early 
books  like  Creative  Ministry  and  Intimacy : Pastoral  Psychological 
Essays  and  syndicated  articles  in  The  National  Catholic 
Reporter.  He  could  write  his  own  ticket  on  the  lecture  circuit. 
But  the  public  Nouwen,  who  was  becoming  an  icon  for 
countless  men  and  women,  was  mired  in  a very  private  strug- 
gle of  his  own.  The  person  so  many  people  credited  with 
helping  them  to  find  their  spiritual  footing  was  losing  his. 

Nouwen,  to  borrow  the  title  of  one  of  his  own  early 
books,  personified  the  archetypal  “wounded  healer.”  He 

THE  REV.  GERALD  s.  TWOMEY  and  Claude  Pomerleau,  C.S.C., 
edited  Remembering  Henri:  The  Life  and  Legacy  of  Henri 
Nouwen  (Orbis  Books,  2006). 


lamented  that  he  was  “continuously  trapped  by  a sense  of 
urgency  and  emergency.”  He  was  dogged  by  the  memory  of 
a frosty  relationship  with  his  own  father  and  by  conflicts  with 
his  sexual  orientation.  He  spoke  of  his  longing  for  inner 
peace,  more  satisfying  relationships  and  a deeper  union  with 
God.  He  worried  about  becoming  “a  prisoner  of  people’s 
expectations  instead  of  a man  liberated  by  divine  promises.” 
He  questioned  whether  his  success  as  a writer  and  mounting 
pressure  to  publish  would  risk,  in  his  own  words,  “putting  my 
soul  in  danger.”  But  perhaps  beyond  anything  else,  Nouwen 
yearned  for  the  freedom  to  be  himself.  He  sometimes  joked 
that  his  middle  initials,  “J.  M.,”  stood  for  “just  me.” 

Nouwen  was  in  the  midst  of  what  might  be  termed  a spir- 
itual midlife  crisis.  One  could  argue  that  such  doubts  evi- 
denced weakness,  that  the  prolific  spiritual  writer’s  readers 
might  be  scandalized  to  know  that  he  had  clay  feet  and  recon- 
sider following  the  advice  of  one  who  questioned  if  he  knew 
where  he  was  going.  But  this  sort  of  self-examination  added 
to  Nouwen’s  credibility.  His  “weakness”  was  the  sign  of  an 
uncommon  strength  that  allowed  his  readers  to  see  his  frail- 
ties, to  encounter  places  where  the  faith  of  the  spiritual  guide 
whom  they  had  admired  was  splintered  and  frayed,  and  to  see 
how  he  understood  and  sought  to  integrate  these  aspects  of 
himself  and  move  forward. 
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Monastic  Retreat 

his  dynamic  marked  Nouwen  when  in  1974  the  best-sell- 
ing author  and  hot  ticket  on  the  lecture  circuit  took  two 
steps  back.  In  June  of  that  year,  he  entered  a Trappist 
monastery  in  upstate  New  York  as  a “part-time  monk.”  Six 
months  later,  he  emerged  from  the  Abbey  of  the  Genesee 
and  resumed  his  duties  as  a faculty  member  at  Yale  Divinity 
School.  What  transpired  during  those  six  months  arguably 
formed  the  pivot  in  Nouwen’s  life. 

Nouwen  did  not  simply  wander  into  the  abbey.  Seven 


years  earlier,  seriously  doubting  his  priestly  vocation,  he  vis- 
ited the  noted  Trappist  monk  Thomas  Merton  at 
Gethsemani  Abbey  in  Kentucky.  The  perceptive  monastery 
guest  master  suggested  another  monk  who  could  perhaps 
quell  the  downward  spiral  threatening  Nouwen’s  priest- 
hood— Merton’s  personal  physician  and  confidant,  the 
monk-psychiatrist  John  Eudes  Bamberger,  O.C.S.O.  By 
that  time,  Bamberger  had  been  elected  abbot  of  the 
Cistercian  abbey  in  Piffard,  N.Y. 

Driven  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Nouwen  began  the  first  of 


two  extended  retreats  at  that  abbey.  He  was  trying  to  catch 
his  breath.  He  had  a distinct  purpose:  to  reorient  himself,  to 
confront  the  psychological  barriers  that  weighed  him  down 
and  to  work  through  obstacles  in  his  spiritual  life.  That 
required  a place  where,  for  the  moment  at  least,  he  could 
keep  the  world  at  bay.  “A  fife  without  a lonely  place,  that  is, 
without  a quiet  center,  becomes  destructive,”  he  wrote. 

Nouwen  found  that  quiet  center  amid  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  solitude  and  community  when  he  entered  the 
Abbey  of  the  Genesee  as  a “part-time  monk.”  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  Brother  Anthony  Weber  trimmed  his 
shock  of  long,  curly  hair,  prompting  Nouwen  to 
write  in  his  journal  that  the  crew  cut  made  his  hair 
appear  “as  unsophisticated  as  that  of  all  of  the  other 
monks.”  When  Brother  Christian  Walsh  tailored  a 
“work  habit”  for  him  consisting  of  a modified  gray- 
hooded  smock,  dark  pants  and  a wide  leather  belt,  Nouwen 
joked  that  his  new  uniform  made  him  look  like  a member  of 
Snow  White’s  court.  But  the  physical  changes  had  a pro- 
found psychological  power  that  he  could  neither  deny  nor 
joke  away.  Reflecting  more  seriously,  he  wrote:  “Now  I feel 
more  like  a member  of  the  community.  I received  quite  a 
few  smiles  and  remarks  in  sign  language.  People  seem  to 
feel  good  about  the  ‘instant  monk.’” 

Dom  John  Eudes  proved  to  be  an  insightful  and  prag- 
matic spiritual  director  for  Nouwen.  The  abbot  helped  him 


At  the  abbey,  Nouwen  strove 
to  become  better  anchored. 
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to  navigate  the  complexities  of  the  inner  life  by  offering  him 
two  principal  challenges:  “identify  and  choose.”  The  abbey’s 
combination  of  solitude  and  community  allowed  Nouwen  to 
respond  to  Bamberger’s  challenging  pastoral  conversations. 
Nouwen  perceived  solitude  as  “the  place  of  the  great  struggle 
and  the  great  encounter. . .the  furnace  in  which  transforma- 
tion takes  place.”  But  he  also  intuitively  understood  that  such 
transformation  could  not  occur  in  isolation.  He  desired  soli- 
tude, but  could  also  not  deny  something  fundamental  about 
himself:  he  needed  people. 

Changing  Heart 

At  this  phase  in  Nouwen ’s  life,  Bamberger  was  the  person 
most  critical  to  the  priest’s  spiritual  development,  but  he 
had  other  guides  and  mentors.  Nouwen  often  recounted  the 
story  of  his  encounter  with  a retired  Holy  Cross  priest, 
Charlie  Sheedy,  as  they  strolled  on  the  lush  campus  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  The  older  man  placed  his  arm 
around  Nouwen’s  shoulder  and  lamented:  “You  know 
Henri,  my  whole  life  I have  been  complaining  that  my  work 
was  constantly  interrupted  until  I discovered  that  my  inter- 
ruptions were  my  work.”  Nouwen  longed  to  transform  such 
interruptions  into  an  occasion  for  a change  of  heart,  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  a more  solid  grounding  in  the  spiri- 
tual life  and  to  strike  a new  balance  between  “silence  and 
words,  withdrawal  and  involvement,  distance  and  closeness, 
solitude  and  community.” 

But  merely  possessing  an  intellectual  understanding  of 
oneself  and  one’s  situation  is  seldom  enough.  Despite  his  cre- 
ativity and  remarkable  intellectual  acumen,  Nouwen  also 
owned  his  limitations,  quirks  and  weaknesses.  He  longed  for 
a home  where  he  could  experience  a sense  of  belonging,  cel- 
ebration and  forgiveness — elements  often  lacking  in  his  rela- 
tionship with  his  demanding  father.  Groups — like  the  com- 
munity of  the  monks  at  the  Abbey  of  the  Genesee  and  later, 
during  the  final  decade  of  his  life  when  he  served  as  pastor  at 
the  L’Arche  Daybreak  community  for  physically  challenged 
and  developmentally  disabled  adults  in  Richmond  Hill, 
Ontario — proved  crucial  in  this  regard. 

Carrying  such  unsatisfied  yearnings  into  adulthood  is  not 
uncommon,  but  by  laying  open  his  own  needs  and  frailties, 
Nouwen,  the  “wounded  healer,”  did  something  rare  for  those 
who  looked  to  him  as  a spiritual  guide  and  soul-friend.  He 
offered  something  as  compassionate  as  it  was  courageous:  he 
allowed  his  readers  to  see  his  struggles  in  an  almost  exhibi- 
tionist way.  By  doing  so,  he  provided  an  example  for  others  of 
how  they  could  work  through  such  things  in  their  own  lives. 
This  stance  represented  Nouwen  as  teacher  at  his  most  pro- 
found, the  psychological  equivalent  of  Pope  John  Paul  El’s 
willingness  in  his  final  days  to  allow  his  failing  physical  health 
to  be  laid  bare  before  television  audiences  around  the  world. 

In  A Cry  for  Mercy:  Prayers  From  the  Genesee , prayers  that 
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Master  of  Arts 
in  Bioethics 

Online  Program 

from  the  Neiswanger  Institute  for 
Bioethics  and  Health  Policy 


Health-care  institutions  need  professionals  who  can 
analyze  the  ethical  dimension  of  ethics  cases  and 
policies,  facilitate  decision-making  and  effectively 
teach  colleagues  and  students.  To  meet  these  needs, 
the  Neiswanger  Institute  for  Bioethics  and  Health 
Policy  offers  the  Online  Masters  of  Arts  in  Bioethics 
Program  and  a Certificate  Program  in  Clinical 
Bioethics  and  Health  Policy. 

Courses,  such  as  as  our  widely  regarded  ethics  con- 
sult simulation  course,  emphasize  the  development 
of  clinical  and  interpersonal  skills. 


he  composed  during  his  second  sabbatical  at  the  Genesee  in 
1979,  Nouwen  wrote:  “Lord,  when  I look  back  at  this  time, 
I realize  that  you  have  given  me  a real  spiritual  home.  You 
have  given  me  brothers  who  consider  me  one  of  them  and 
who  will  care  for  me  wherever  I go.  I now  know  that  I can 
always  return  and  be  accepted,  that  I can  always  ask  for  their 
prayers,  and  that  I can  always  count  on  the  strong  spiritual 
support  of  my  brothers  here.” 

Nouwen’s  monastic  commitment  was  temporary  and 
renewable.  Bamberger  playfully  reminded  the  community  in 
Nouwen’s  presence  during  a Sunday  morning  conference: 
“We  are  not  here  on  sabbatical — for  us,  it’s  for  keeps!” 
Nouwen  noted  that  his  experiences  at  the  monastery... 

brought  me  closer  to  the  world  as  well.  In  fact,  dis- 
tance from  the  world  has  made  me  feel  more  com- 
passionate toward  it....  Here  in  the  monastery,  I 
could  look  more  easily  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
place,  the  state,  the  country  and  the  continent — 
become  more  intimately  aware  of  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  the  whole  world  and  respond  to  them  by 
prayer,  correspondence,  gifts  or  writing....  I experi- 
enced especially  that  a growing  intimacy  with  God 
creates  an  always  widening  space  for  others  in  prayer. 

I had  a real  sense  of  the  power  of  prayer  for  others 
and  experienced  what  it  means  to  place  your  suffer- 
ing friends  in  God’s  presence  right  in  the  center  of 
your  heart. 

At  the  abbey,  Nouwen  strove  to  become  better  anchored 
in  the  “still  point”  and  to  immerse  himself  in  a spirituality  that 
would  sustain  him  following  his  re-immersion  in  the  world 
when  he  left  the  monastery.  On  the  final  pages  of  The  Genesee 
Diary , he  asks:  “Why  did  I stay?  Because  I knew  I was  at  the 
right  place  and  nobody  told  me  otherwise.”  He  ponders: 
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guish our  online  program.  Our  M.A.  in  bioethics  is 
the  only  degree  program  in  bioethics  that  can  be 
completed  entirely  online. 

For  more  information  or  to  receive  our  program 
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If  I were  to  ask  about  my  seven  months  at  the  abbey, 
“Did  it  work,  did  I solve  my  problems?”  the  simple 
answer  would  come  to  me,  “It  did  not  work,  it  did  not 
solve  my  problems.”  And  I know  that  a year,  two 
years,  or  even  a lifetime  as  a Trappist  monk  would  not 
have  “worked”  either.  Because  a monastery  is  not  built 
to  solve  problems  but  to  praise  the  Lord  in  the  midst 
of  them.  I had  known  this  all  along,  but  still  had  to 
return  to  my  old  busy  life  and  be  confronted  with  my 
own  restless  self  to  believe  it. 

Ten  years  after  Henri  Nouwen’s  sudden  death,  one  can 
appreciate  his  steady  appeal  to  equally  restless  readers.  Even 
in  death,  Nouwen  remains  a trusted  spiritual  guide  and  friend 
to  countless  wounded  persons;  he  remains  a wounded  healer 
and  a doctor  of  souls.  0 
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Faith  in  Focus 


The  reminiscences  of 
Walter  Burghardt,  S.J.,  of  his 
75  years  as  a Jesuit  and  the 
delight  this  renowned  preacher 
has  experienced  in  nourishing  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  those  hungry  for  God’s  word 
(America,  3/20),  recall  a memory  of  my 
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own.  I am  one  of  many  thousands  who  have 
listened  spellbound  to  Father  Burghardt’s 
homilies  or,  fascinated,  read  his  articles  and 
autobiography.  I have  thanked  God  for  his 
impact  on  so  many  and  wished  there  were 
more  preachers  like  him.  And  although  my 
gifts  are  in  a lesser  league,  I have  longed  to 
be  invited  into  the  pulpits  of  my  church,  to 
proclaim  God’s  love  and  to  obey  Isaiah’s 
injunction:  “Comfort,  give  comfort  to  my 
people,  says  your  God.  Speak  tenderly  to 


Preaching: 
A Ministry 
(Still)  in 
Distress 

The  author. ; 
tired  of  waiting. , 
speaks  out  again . 

BY  CAMILLE  D’ARIENZO 


Jerusalem,  and  proclaim  her  service  is  at  an 
end,  her  guilt  is  expiated”  (Isa  40:1-3). 

Twenty-five  years  ago  last  December, 
I published  an  article  in  America  entitled 
“Preaching:  A Ministry  in  Distress.”  I 
expressed  my  sorrow  over  wasted  passion 
and  lost  opportunities.  Little  has  changed 
in  the  two-and-a-half  decades  since  then. 
Those  church  leaders  charged  with  pro- 
claiming the  good  news,  for  the  most  part, 
have  banned  from  the  pulpit  qualified,  gift- 
ed lay  women  and  men  in  whom  God’s 
word,  the  fire  in  Jeremiah’s  bones  Qer 
20:9),  has  also  ignited  a passion  to  preach. 
It  is  true  that  with  conditions,  a few  limit- 
ed provisions  in  some  of  the  new  canons  do 
allow  for  occasional  lay  preachers,  but  few 
parishes  recognize  or  honor  these. 

Meanwhile,  some  lay  Catholics  who 
for  many  years  have  shared  my  desire  to 
preach  have  given  up  or  gone  away,  while 
others  stand  as  monuments  to  obstinacy, 
still  waiting  in  life’s  storms  for  the  time 
when  those  in  charge  will  welcome  us  as 
collaborators  in  the  blessed  enterprise  of 
proclamation. 

Meeting  With  a Bishops’  Commission 

Here  is  the  event  that  led  me  to  bring  the 
concern  to  America  a quarter-century 
ago,  when  my  hair  was  dark  and  my  heart 
was  filled  with  hope.  In  spring  1980,  the 
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jaie,  beloved  Bishop  P.  Francis  Murphy 
came  from  Baltimore  to  Brooklyn’s  St. 
James  Cathedral  Basilica  as  part  of  its 
Shepherds  Speak  lecture  series.  His  topic 
was  “Women  in  the  Church.”  As  a 
reporter  for  the  diocesan  newspaper, 
The  Tablet,  and  as  a personally  interest- 
ed member  of  the  audience,  I raised  a 
question  that  he  answered  respectfully, 
but  not  to  my  satisfaction:  “When  will 
competent,  qualified  lay  women  and 
men  be  allowed  to  preach  during 
eucharistic  celebrations?” 

Later  he  sought  me  out  and  invited 
me  to  bring  my  concerns  to  the  Bishops’ 


Commission  on  Women  in  Church  and 
Society  that  would  be  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  August  that  year. 

“Who’s  going  to  pay  my  way?”  I 
asked. 

Unruffled,  Bishop  Murphy  replied, 
“Why  don’t  you  invite  others  who  share 
your  interest  to  contribute  to  your  trip?” 

I contacted  friends,  asking  each  to 
send  me  a dollar.  The  generous  re- 
sponse was  enough  to  cover  airfare  for  a 
companion  and  me.  Encouraged  by  such 
enthusiastic  support,  I retreated  to 
Mount  Saviour,  a Benedictine  Mon- 
astery outside  Elmira,  N.Y.,  for  10  days 


of  prayer  and  preparation.  Upon  my 
arrival,  I found  books  on  canon  law, 
their  sections  on  preaching  marked  for 
me  by  Father  Martin  Boler,  prior  at 
Mount  Savior  then  and  now.  I learned 
that  Canon  1342  specifically  bars  lay 
people  from  participating  in  the  official 
preaching  of  the  church,  but  Canon 
1327  states  that  it  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  diocesan  bishop  to  commis- 
sion individuals  within  his  diocese  to 
preach  in  special  circumstances  or  when 
it  would  redound  to  the  good  of  the 
faithful. 

I was  heartened  by  Father  Martin’s 
support  and  counsel.  He  recommended 
that  I visit  Barbara  Moore,  R.S.M.,  a 
Sister  of  Mercy  who  was  a revered 
preacher  at  St.  Monica  parish  in  the 
Diocese  of  Rochester.  That  encounter 
proved  valuable,  but  the  aftermath  dis- 
couraging. Bishop  Matthew  Clark, 
newly  installed,  felt  constrained  to  obey 
a recently  promulgated  Vatican  docu- 
ment, Inestimabile  Donum , which  sought 
to  avert  abuses  in  the  liturgical  celebra- 
tion. He  ordered  lay  people  to  stop 
preaching  during  eucharistic  liturgies. 
Sister  Moore  was  devastated,  as  were  the 
priests  with  whom  she  worked  and  the 
parishioners  who  valued  her  insights. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Kennedy,  director  of 
the  Diocesan  Liturgical  Commission, 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  her  preach- 
ing, and  told  me  that  hers  were  among 
the  best  homilies  he  had  ever  heard. 
Moore  left  parish  work  and  that 
November  became  director  of  an  inter- 
faith  jail  ministry.  As  satisfying  as  her 
new  commitment  was,  she  still  longed  to 
preach  and  accepted  occasional  invita- 
tions from  other  denominations.  Years 
later  a very  pastoral  Bishop  Clark  asked 
her  forgiveness.  They  were  reconciled, 
each  recognizing  the  power  of  the  law  to 
crush  the  spirit. 

Three  years  after  Sister  Moore  was 
excluded  from  St.  Monica’s  preaching 
team,  the  1983  revised  Code  of  Canon 
Law  reaffirmed  the  proscription  against 
unordained  preachers.  This  time,  how- 
ever, it  opened  the  door  a crack  to  allow 
qualified  laypersons  to  engage  in  a dia- 
logue homily  with  the  priest  or  deacon. 
To  permit  this,  the  pastor,  citing  parish 
needs,  had  to  request  faculties  from  the 
bishop.  Moore,  who  now  occasionally 
takes  part  in  such  dialogic  homilies,  says 
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some  pastors  and  preachers  handle  this 
technique  better  than  others. 
Parishioners,  for  the  most  part,  welcome 
good  preachers,  ordained  or  not.  A few, 
however,  assume  a watchdog  role  and 
note  “abuses,”  real  or  imaginary,  which 
they  report  to  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
This  hardly  constitutes  a welcome  to  the 
homilist  aflame  with  love  of  God  and 
God’s  people. 

But  I have  digressed. 

I arrived  in  Chicago  for  my  meeting 
with  the  bishops’  commission  in  mid- 
August  1980.  The  document  I had  writ- 
ten, recorded  and  nearly  memorized, 
took  about  a half-hour  to  deliver.  To  my 
disappointment,  several  members  of  the 
commission  were  not  present,  but  one 
sister,  one  laywoman  and  three  bishops 
were.  The  women  seemed  indifferent; 
Bishop  Murphy’s  expression  was  encour- 
aging; his  brother  bishops’  body  lan- 
guage telegraphed  annoyance.  As  soon  as 
I finished  my  carefully  crafted  presenta- 
tion, one  bishop  criticized  a point  of 
canon  law  that  he  found  incomplete;  the 
other  challenged  my  assertion  that  some 
people  were  not  attending  Mass  because 
of  the  poor  homilies.  “No  Catholic 
would  ever  miss  Mass  for  that  reason,” 
he  objected. 

At  my  request,  the  commission 
chairman  promised  to  respond  to  some 
questions  I left  with  the  secretary. 

Still  Waiting 

I am  still  waiting.  So  are  the  faithful  who 
continue  to  come  to  church.  While  there 
are  certainly  some  excellent  priest  homilists 
who  put  their  heart  and  soul  into  their 
preaching,  there  are  not  enough  of  these  to 
go  around.  In  the  25  years  since  I pleaded 
on  behalf  of  the  common  good,  many  out- 
standing preachers  have  died  or  retired. 
Others  have  found  their  workload  doubled 
or  tripled  as  vocations  decrease.  Many 
newly  ordained  priests  are  men  for  whom 
English  is  a second  language  and  whose 
spiritual  formation  is  outdated  and  out  of 
touch  with  Vatican  II  theology.  Some  of 
their  sermons  would  make  Jesus  cringe.  I 
personally  heard  one  foreign-bom  priest 
insist  on  the  letter  of  the  law  of  Paul’s 
admonition:  “Wives,  be  subject  to  your 
husbands,”  even  if  he  drinks  too  much  and 
becomes  abusive. 

“Did  I hear  what  I think  I heard?”  the 
usher  asked. 


Alas,  he  did. 

The  instance  revives  a suggestion  I 
offered  long  ago:  that  the  bishop,  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  preach- 
ing, might  examine  and  evaluate  the  the- 
ological, linguistic  and  pastoral  abilities 
of  celebrants,  the  demands  placed  on 
clergy  responsible  for  multiple  Masses 
and  the  availability  (or  potential  availabil- 
ity) of  alternate  preachers  within  the  faith 
community.  Are  more  and  better  preach- 
ers needed?  Are  they  trainable?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a homily  by  a competent,  qual- 
ified Catholic  layperson  might  serve  the 
common  good?  Is  it  possible  that  it  might 
serve  as  well  as  or  better  than  that  of  an 
incomprehensible  or  ineffective  ordained 
priest? 

This  raises  the  concern  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  acceptable  preacher — one 
whose  gifts  are  authentic,  whose  service 
is  valued  and  whose  ministry  is  commis- 
sioned. A person  who  failed  that  test  was 
well  known  in  Galilee.  Mark’s  Gospel 
records  the  hostility  that  greeted  Jesus 
in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  after  he 
restored  life  to  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 
Although  his  hearers  were  astonished  at 
Jesus’  wisdom,  they  denied  his  right  to 


preach  to  them.  “Where  did  this  man 
get  all  this?  Isn’t  this  the  carpenter,  the 
son  of  Mary?  Don’t  we  know  his  broth- 
ers, James  and  Joseph,  Jude  and  Simon? 
His  sisters,  too?”  Mark  observes,  “They 
would  not  accept  him.” 

There  is  no  comfort  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  unordained  who  may 
not  preach  are  in  good  company.  For 
many  who  are  both  qualified  and  eager, 
the  day  is  too  far  spent. 

After  a quarter-century  of  waiting, 
however,  I have  offered  my  services  to 
the  executive  director  of  the  Long  Island 
Council  of  Churches  and  have  found  in 
the  Rev.  Tom  Goodhue  the  welcome  I 
long  for  in  my  own  church,  my  heart’s 
home.  E! 

Author’s  Postscript 

As  this  article  went  to  press,  I received 
my  first  invitation  to  preach  in  a local 
Catholic  church.  The  pastor  extending 
the  invitation  knew  nothing  of  this 
article  nor  of  my  longing  for  the  min- 
istry of  preaching.  Both  of  us  share 
amazement  at  the  providential  timing 
of  his  invitation.  — C.D. 
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Encounter  God 
at  the  Movies 


In  Movies  That  Matter, 

Richard  Leonard,  a popular  film 
critic  and  Jesuit,  explains  how 
movies  are  today’s  parables. 

He  views  fifty  important  movies 
through  “a  lens  of  faith”  and  offers 
surprising  insights  on  the  spiritual 
dimension  of  each  film. 

This  entertaining  and  reliable 
guide  is  sure  to  enrich  your 
movie -watching  experience. 

“ Movies  That  Matter  is  a book 
every  person  in  pastoral  ministry 
will  want  to  use  as  he  or  she  seeks 
to  be  relevant  and  faithful  in  a 
media  world.  ” 

Rose  Pacatte,FSP 

coauthor  Lights,  Camera . . . Faith! 


MOVIES  THAT  MATTER 

Reading  Film  through  the  Lens  of  Faith 
Richard  Leonard,  SJ 
paperback  $14.95  ISBN  2201-3 


LoyolaP^ess. 

Order  today!  800-621-1008  I www.loyolabooks.org 


SPIRITED 

TALK 

TODAY 


Listen  to  Fr.  Leonard  on  Loyola  Press’s 
free  podcast  on  www.spiritedtalktoday.com 
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The  Great 
Circle  of  Love 

A Vision  Quest 

By  John  S.  Dunne 

Unto,  of  Notre  Dame  Press.  148p  $25  (paperback) 
ISBN  0268025843 

Next  year  will  mark  50  years  since  John  S. 
Dunne,  C.S.C.,  fresh  from  writing  a dis- 
sertation on  Thomas  Aquinas  under  the 
direction  of  Bernard  Lonergan,  S.J.,  at  the 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  joined  die 
theology  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  In  diose  five  decades  he  has 
published  1 6 books.  The  first  two  of  them, 
The  City  of  the  Gods  (1965)  and  A Search  for 
God  in  Time  and  Memory  (1969),  led 
Newsweek  to  call  him  “the  only  foresee- 
able successor  to  the  late  Paul  Tillich  in 
the  field  of  systematic  theology.”  But  as 
Dunne  continued  to  write,  journey 
replaced  system,  and  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien’s 
The  Lord  of  the  Rings  replaced  Aquinas’s 
Summa  Theologiae  as  his  intellectual  tem- 
plate. 

His  books  have  come  to  take  the  form 
of  meditations  on  the  great  themes  of  life 
understood  as  “a  journey  with  God  in 
time,”  a phrase  that  became  the  title  of  a 
memoir  he  published  in  2003.  Favorite 
quotations  and  echoes  of  quotations  recur 
again  and  again  within  an  individual  book 
and  from  one  book  to  another,  like  for- 
mulaic phrases  in  a Homeric  epic.  During 
the  past  15  years,  music  has  joined  the 
words,  as  Dunne  returned  to  musical 
composition  and  performance,  an  avoca- 
tion that  he  had  abandoned  in  early  adult- 
hood. Each  book  since  1993  has  conclud- 
ed with  a song  cycle  (modeled  on  the  song 
cycle  by  Tolkien  and  Donald  Swann,  The 
Road  Goes  Ever  On),  and  most — including 
this  one — have  incorporated  a page  or  two 
of  music. 

As  the  titles  of  his  first  two  books 
show,  Dunne  has  been  much  influenced 
by  Augustine.  The  memoir,  Dunne  says, 
could  be  likened  to  the  first  nine  books  of 
the  Confessions,  where  Augustine  tells  his 
life  story,  while  the  present  book  “corre- 
sponds to  his  vision  quest  in  books  10-13 
on  memory  and  time  and  the  beginning  of 
time.” 


Augustine’s  vision  is  a Christian  ver- 
sion of  the  great  Neoplatonic  vision  of  the 
emanation  of  all  things  from  the  One  and 
the  return  of  all  things  to  the  One.  Such  a 
vision  also  gives  structure  to  Aquinas’s 
Summa.  It  is  Dunne’s  vision  too;  he  puts  it 
in  terms  of  a “great  circle”  that  he  likes  to 
describe  through  words  quoted  by  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  “The  love  is  from  God  and  of 
God  and  towards  God.”  This  circle,  in  a 
human  life,  takes  the  form  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  individual  into  autonomy  and 
loneliness  and  the  return  to  union  with 
others  and  with  God.  In  the  story  of 
humankind,  it  takes  the  form  of  the  emer- 
gence of  humans  from  the  other  species 
and  of  the  modern  individual  from 
humanity  in  general,  then  a return  to  a dif- 
ferentiated unity  that  is  foreshadowed  in 
our  songs  and  stories. 

The  theme  of  the  great  circle  of  love 
has  governed  Dunne’s  writing  since  The 
Reasons  of  the  Heart  (1978);  what  is  new  in 
A Vision  Quest  is  an  attempt  to  integrate 
the  modern  vision  of  evolution  into  it. 
This  book  represents  Dunne’s  most  sus- 
tained engagement  with  modern  scientific 
materialism,  especially  of  the  neuroscien- 
tific and  evolutionary  variety.  As  a gradu- 
ate student,  Dunne  worked  out  a theory  of 
matter  as  a dimension,  but  he  shelved  it 
after  receiving  a one-sentence  response 
from  the  great  physicist  Erwin 
Schrodinger,  “Matter  is  not  a dimension.” 
Still,  it  never  entirely  lost  its  attraction, 
and  in  The  Mystic  Road  of  Love  (1999)  he 
worked  it  out  mathematically.  We  usually 
think  of  matter  as  that  which  is  situated  in 
the  three  spatial  dimensions  and  time,  but 
if  matter  is  a dimension,  it  also  situates — 
situates  events,  perhaps  situates  spirit.  The 
brain,  then,  is  not  the  mind  but  situates 
the  mind.  Moreover,  Dunne  says  in  the 
present  work,  “If  we  see  matter  not  only  as 
having  a passive  but  also  an  active  role,  not 
only  as  situated  but  also  as  situating,  we 
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can  see  evolution  as  purposive.” 

In  A Vision  Quest,  Dunne  does  not 
develop  these  themes  as  physics  or  meta- 
physics but  as  images  into  which  we  can 
gain  insight.  His  calling,  he  believes,  “is  to 
wisdom  not  to  science,  and  to  poetic  wis- 
dom at  that.”  As  a motto,  he  takes  Cirdan’s 
words  to  Gandalf  in  The  Lard  of  the  Rings : 
“Take  this  ring...the  Ring  of  Fire,  and  with 
it  you  may  rekindle  hearts  in  a world  that 
grows  chill.”  The  modem  world  especially, 
Dunne  thinks,  has  grown  chill;  it  is  difficult 
to  see  God  in  the  violent  events  of  the  past 
century  or  to  find  room  for  God  in  mod- 
em ideologies,  such  as  scientific  material- 
ism. But  when  we  gain  insight  into  the 
events  of  time  and  experience  the  kindling 
of  inspiration,  we  can  glimpse  eternal  life 
and  experience  the  working  of  God.  “The 
story  of  God,”  he  says,  is  not  “the  story  of 
what  happens”  but  “quite  a different  one,  a 
story  of  the  iUumining  of  minds  and  the 
kindling  of  hearts,  of  rekindling  hearts  in  a 
world  that  grows  chill  through  sin  and 
lovelessness.”  It  is  the  story  of  “a  great  cir- 
cle of  life  and  light  and  love.” 

People  sometimes  think  that  Dunne 
turned  from  theology  to  spiritual  writing, 
focusing  on  individual  experience  rather 
than  the  great  questions  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  and  symbols  of  Christian  tradi- 
tion in  the  modem  world.  It  is  true  that 
Dunne  abandoned  the  outward  forms  of 
systematic  theology,  but  his  work  is  more 
like  Tillich’s  (or  Lonergan’s)  than  one 
might  suppose,  in  that  he  never  turns  away 
from  the  question  of  the  presence  of  God 
in  our  times  as  well  as  in  our  fives.  He 
engages  the  great  figures  of  modem  phi- 
losophy (next  to  Augustine  and  Tolkien, 
the  author  cited  most  often  in  A Vision 
Quest  is  Ludwig  Wittgenstein),  science,  lit- 
erature, art  and  music,  not  by  direct  argu- 
mentation but  by  gleaning  insights  or, 
when  he  finds  an  inadequate  vision, 
proposing  an  alternative  way  of  seeing 
things.  Dunne’s  quest  does  not  yield  the 
certainty  that  older  systems  sought  to 
attain  but  an  assurance  that  grows  stronger 
as  he  trusts  God  to  lead  him  from  insight 
to  insight,  inspiration  to  inspiration. 
Already  on  this  side  of  death,  Dunne  says, 
we  experience  eternal  fife  when  we  experi- 
ence fife  as  a journey  with  God  in  time. 
“But  the  assurance  that  this  inner  fife  can 
survive  the  death  of  our  outer  fife  comes 
only  from  relying  on  God,  relying  on  the 
God  of  Jesus.” 


The  book  concludes  with  the  lyrics  to 
a song  and  dance  cycle  also  titled  “A 
Vision  Quest.”  The  lyrics  provide  a suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  book’s  main 
themes,  but  I find  that  I can  hear  the 
music  in  Dunne’s  songs  only  when  I actu- 
ally listen  to  them  being  played  and  sung. 
I gather  that  I am  not  alone  in  this.  The 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Press  should 
be  encouraged  to  bring  out  an  edition  of 
one  of  Dunne’s  books  that  has  an  enclosed 
CD,  perhaps  even  a DVD  of  a dance  per- 
formance. A theological  music  video! 
That  would  be  a most  fitting  honor  for  a 
theologian  who  is  both  traditional  and 
very  much  a man  of  his  times. 

William  J.  Coll  Inge 
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Among  the  signal  achievements  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church’s  irreversible  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  Christian  unity.  How 
did  the  church  come  to  change  its  precon- 
ciliar,  triumphalist  insistence  on  the 
“return”  of  “schismatics  and  heretics”  to 
the  one,  true  church,  identified  exclusively 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
its  place  embrace  a shared  search  for  full 
communion  with  the  “separated 
brethren”?  As  with  other  conciliar  break- 
throughs, this  stunning  development  had 
been  prepared  by  antecedent  renewal  cur- 
rents that  were  treated  with  a mix  of  cau- 
tious approbation,  suspicion  and  censure 
by  Vatican  curial  officials. 

Pope  John  XXffl’s  heralded  hope  that 
Vatican  II  would  promote  Christian  unity 
faced  resistance  from  these  same  officials 
who  hoped  to  control  the  preparatory 
process.  Then,  on  May  30,  1960,  Pope 
John  announced  his  intention  to  establish 
a new  curial  entity  called  the  Secretariat 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
(S.P.C.U.),  and  he  named  a new  cardinal, 
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with  whom  he  had  scant  contact,  to  head 
it.  Cardinal  Augustin  Bea,  S.J.,  like  the 
pope  79  years  old,  was  a biblical  scholar 
and  respected  religious,  having  been  Pope 
Pius  XII’s  personal  confessor  and  having 
served  the  Holy  Office  as  a German  con- 
sultant, under  the  formidable  Cardinal 
Alfredo  Ottaviani.  Jerome-Michael 
Vereb’s  "Because  He  Was  a German !"  tells 
the  engaging  story  of  how  Bea  and  his  sec- 
retariat came  to  be  the  “ecumenical  con- 
science” of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

The  book  relates  the  beginnings  of 
ecumenical  activities  in  the  20th  century, 
with  special  attention  to  the  “German  the- 
ater.” Why  Germany?  Several  factors 
conspired  to  produce  an  ecumenical  kairos 
in  the  “country”  that  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformation.  First,  the  collapse  of  the 
Reformation  principle  cuius  regio,  cuius 
religio  at  the  end  of  World  War  I and  then 
the  nightmare  of  the  Third  Reich  stimu- 
lated a new  appreciation  of  the  church’s 
nature  and  the  shared  Christian  call  to 
holiness.  Second,  ressourcement  in 
Reformation  historiography  by  Lutheran 
and  Catholic  scholars  helped  to  set  aside 
sterile  polemics  and  clear  a path  for  dia- 
logue. Third,  prophets  of  “spiritual  ecu- 
menism,” notably  Max  Metzger  and  the 
Una  Sancta  movement,  placed  high  value 
on  lived  experience  and  promoted 
exchanges  with  ecumenically  minded 
Protestants.  Vereb  cites  Cardinal 
Willebrands,  co-founder  of  the  Catholic 
Conference  for  Ecumenical  Questions 
and  subsequently  secretary  and  then  pres- 
ident of  the  S.P.C.U.,  who  stated  that  the 
“single  greatest  cause  for  the  dynamic  of 
the  ecumenical  movement”  was  “the  ‘life 
together’  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  cler- 
ics in  concentration  camps.” 

Bea’s  life  story  has  been  related  by  his 
personal  secretary,  Stjepan  Schmidt,  S.J., 
in  a biography  to  which  Vereb  makes  fre- 
quent reference  (1922).  Bea  pursued 
advanced  biblical  studies  in  Berlin  with 
Protestant  scholars  before  World  War  I. 
After  serving  as  the  Jesuit  provincial  supe- 
rior in  Germany,  he  was  called  to  Rome, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  pro- 
fessor, scholar  and  rector  at  the  Jesuit-run 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute.  Bea  kept 
informed  about  developments  in  his  native 
land. 

Apropos  of  ecumenism,  much  credit 
goes  to  Archbishop  Lorenz  Jaeger  (named 
a cardinal  after  the  council)  and  his 


Mohler  Ecumenical  Institute  in 
Paderbom  for  sensitizing  Bea  to  its  urgen- 
cy. Jaeger  was  the  “ecumenical  con- 
science” of  the  German  Bishops’ 
Conference  during  and  after  the  Second 
World  War.  Vereb’s  archival  investiga- 
tions in  Paderbom  have  brought  to  fight 
the  correspondence  between  the  two  men 
in  the  months  before  Pope  John’s 
announcement  about  the  S.P.C.U.  Bea 
helped  draft  the  letter  to  Pope  John, 
signed  by  Jaeger,  requesting  that  the  pope 
establish  a curial  office  for  ecumenical 
matters.  Coincidentally,  Patriarch 


Maximos  IV  Saigh  had  written  to  the  pope 
not  long  after  the  pope’s  election  to  make 
a similar  request.  The  book’s  appendix 
contains  these  letters.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Bea  archives  in  Munich  remain 
sealed.) 

The  fundamental  question  upon 
which  ecumenical  ecclesiology  depended 
was:  Who  belongs  to  the  church?  Pope 
Pius  XIEs  encyclical  Mystici  Corporis 
(1943)  had  restricted  church  membership 
to  those  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Citing  the  Pauline  letters  in  the 
New  Testament  and  deftly  referring  to 
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1 9 i 7 Code  of  Canon  Law,  Bea  made  a 
compelling  argument  that  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  incorporates  one  into  the 
church.  Vereb  summarizes  several  of  Bea’s 
presentations  that  sought  to  establish  the 
doctrinal  basis  for  the  S.P.C.U.’s  work. 

Among  the  interesting  historical 
episodes  that  Vereb  relates  is  the  Rhodes 
Incident  and  its  aftermath,  which  occurred 
the  summer  before  the  pope  established 
the  S.P.C.U.  A terrible  misunderstanding 
occurred  between  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Catholic  “observers”  at  an  international 
meeting  on  the  island  of  Rhodes.  The  inci- 
dent brought  home  the  pressing  need  for  a 
curial  office  to  serve  as  an  information 
bureau  concerning  inter-church  matters. 
Curial  intransigents  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  an  S.P.C.U.  that  functioned  sim- 
ply as  a Press  and  Guest  Bureau.  But  Pope 
John  and  Cardinal  Bea  had  a more  sub- 
stantial understanding  of  the  S.P.C.U.’s 
mandate.  The  story  of  how  Bea’s  S.P.C.U. 
played  a decisive  role  in  the  drafting  and 
approval  of  Vatican  II’s  “Decree  on 
Ecumenism”  and  the  “Declaration  on  the 
Relationship  of  the  Church  to  Non- 
Christian  Religions”  and  the  “Declaration 
on  Religious  Freedom,”  however,  is 


beyond  the  aim  of  Vereb’s  book.  Having 
followed  different  trajectories  in  service  to 
the  church,  in  their  old  age  Angelo 
Roncalli  and  Augustin  Bea  came  to  a meet- 
ing of  minds  and  hearts  for  the  cause  of 
Christian  unity.  After  Bea  had  met  with  the 
pope,  he  remarked  to  his  secretary:  “We 
understood  each  other  perfectly!” 

Vereb  is  ideally  suited  to  tell  this 
story.  He  worked  for  a time  in  the 
S.P.C.U.,  and  he  spices  this  account  with 
personal  reminiscences  of  ecumenical 
pioneers  like  Johannes  Willebrands, 
whom  he  interviewed.  It  was  Pope  John’s 
private  secretary,  Loris  Capovilla,  who 
said  that  Pope  John  chose  Bea  “because 
he  was  a German.” 

Tighter  editing  would  have  eliminat- 
ed unnecessary  repetitions  in  what  was 
originally  a doctoral  thesis.  A more  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  modem  ecu- 
menical movement  would  have  more  to 
say  about  the  important  role  of  Yves 
Congar,  O.P. 

Vereb’s  book,  which  includes  a 
detailed  index  and  bibliography,  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  origins  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecumenical  movement  and  the  person 
who  animated  it.  Peter  J.  Bernardi 
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I first  met  John  McGahern  in  the  1990’s, 
when  I was  teaching  a summer  course  in 
contemporary  Irish  literature  for 
Georgetown  students  at  Trinity  College  in 
Dublin,  where  John  was  then  residing.  He 
was  one  of  the  people  I was  hoping  to 
entice  to  come  to  my  class,  and  when  I 
asked  him,  he  agreed  immediately  and  was 
instructive  and  delightful  in  his  remarks. 
Moreover,  he  returned  in  subsequent  years 
and  invited  me  to  stay  with  him  and  his 
wife  in  Leitrim  on  my  trips  north  to 
Donegal,  where  my  many  cousins  live. 

When  I was  planning  for  my  return 
this  summer  to  Ireland  and  England,  John 
was  one  of  the  people  I was  most  interested 
in  seeing.  Hence  I was  greatly  dismayed  last 
spring  when  I read  in  The  New  York 
Times  that  he  had  died.  The  literary  critic 
Richard  Pine,  writing  in  The  Guardian  at 
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the  time  of  the  writer’s  death,  called 
McGahern  “Ireland’s  leading  novelist, 
whose  work  reflected  his  country’s  new 
self-confidence.” 

Happily,  McGahern  has  left  us  this 
fine  memoir  as  well  as  a rather  sunny  final 
novel,  By  the  Lake,  by  which  to  remember 
him.  Amongst  Women  (1990)  was  clearly 
his  masterpiece  and  well  deserved  to  win 
the  Booker  Prize  for  which  it  was  nomi- 
nated. But  politics,  mainly  British,  shame- 
fully deprived  him  of  that  accolade.  An 
Irish  novel  whose  principal  character  was 
a leader  in  the  battle  for  Irish  indepen- 
dence was  more  than  the  traffic  could 
bear  in  those  days  of  bloody  civil  war  in 
the  North  of  Ireland. 

But  McGahern  went  on  writing, 
nonetheless,  and  All  Will  Be  Well  is  a fitting 
conclusion  to  his  fife’s  work.  It  also  helps 
us  understand  his  fiction,  since  much  of  it 
arose  out  of  his  personal  and  family  experi- 
ence. In  his  thanks  at  the  beginning  of  this 
memoir,  he  cites  especially  his  sisters,  who 
saved  much  of  the  material  he  uses  and,  of 
course,  his  wife,  Madeline,  to  whom  he  was 
extremely  devoted.  Clearly  there  was  a lot 
to  save,  since  the  writer  refers  to  these 
scrapbooks  and  collections  of  documents 
frequendy.  They  imbue  All  Will  Be  Well 
with  a feeling  of  immediacy  that  only  pri- 
mary sources  can  provide. 

John  McGahem’s  early  fife  was  very 
much  involved  with  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  deeply  dedicated.  Her  early  death 
from  breast  cancer  cast  a large  shadow 
over  his  childhood.  His  father  was  a more 
distant  character  who  served,  quite 
proudly,  as  a sergeant  in  the  Irish  Garda 
and  lived  most  of  the  time  many  miles 
away  from  the  family  home.  John  was  the 
first  child  and  the  oldest  boy  in  the  fami- 
ly— which  earned  him  an  uncomfortable 
place  in  his  father’s  affections.  He  never 
felt  able  to  please  him.  One  finds  a similar 
situation  occurring  in  several  of  his  early 
novels.  Indeed,  this  memoir  mirrors  the 
novels  in  a number  of  ways,  indicating 
just  how  home-grown  McGahem’s  fic- 
tion was  and  how  skillfully  he  mined 
those  experiences. 

McGahern  showed  an  early  determi- 
nation, not  at  all  unusual  for  an  Irish  boy 
of  his  age,  to  become  a priest,  and  then 
have  his  mother  receive  the  cloth  bands 
that  bound  his  hands  during  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  ordination  and  stay  on  to  be 
his  housekeeper.  But  that  was  never  to  be, 
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since  she  died  when  he  was  only  9.  The 
fact  that  almost  half  the  memoir  is  devot- 
ed to  these  nine  years  underscores  her 
importance  in  his  fife  and  leads  to  the 
great  disruption  he  felt  when  he  and  his 
siblings  had  to  move  into  their  father’s 
police  barracks.  By  any  measure  his  father 
was  a bully,  who  ran  his  family  as  he  ran 
the  barracks,  strictly  according  to  his  own 
fights.  Eventually  he  remarried,  though 
he  insisted  on  going  through  the  ritual  of 
asking  John’s  consent,  which  only  infuri- 
ated the  young  man,  since  it  was  so 
patently  a charade. 

Young  John  longed  to  escape,  and  he 
found  a way  by  becoming  a writer.  Writing 
would  enable  him  to  encompass  all  the 
other  ambitions  that  had  ever  excited  him, 
for  a writer  could  be  anything  he  wanted 
through  his  imagination.  His  course  was 
now  set,  and  he  was  determined  to  follow  it 

It  was  the  1950’s  when  a half-million 
Irish  emigrated  to  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  largest  number  ever, 
but  John  stayed  put  and  went  on  to  a 


teachers’  college,  eventually  moving  to 
Dublin.  His  father  continued  to  be  a prob- 
lem, especially  in  regard  to  the  younger 
children,  Frankie  in  particular. 

These  pages  take  the  reader  immedi- 
ately into  the  world  of  Amongst  Women, 
for  the  parallels  are  almost  exact. 
McGahern  has  mined  the  rich  and  trou- 
bled vein  of  his  own  family  to  give  us  the 
world  of  the  novel,  with  his  own  younger 
brother  Frankie  as  the  prodigal  son  who 
rejects  the  tyrant  father  to  escape  to 
England  and  the  comfort  of  his  older  sis- 
ters. What  clearly  gives  the  novel  its  rich- 
ness is  the  lived  experience  from  which  it 
springs.  All  the  pain  John  suffered  from 
being  the  oldest  child  has  been  transmut- 
ed into  the  gold  of  fiction,  and  the  stem 
sergeant  he  had  to  endure  as  a father  is 
now  the  retired  freedom  fighter  who  lords 
it  over  his  family  and  anyone  else  he  can 
dominate.  Without  all  those  painful  per- 
sonal experiences,  there  would  never  have 
been  the  splendid  novel  that  is  Amongst 
Women.  John  Breslin 
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Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 

www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

HISPANIC/LATINO  MINISTRY.  Oblate  School  of 
Theology’s  D.Min.  program  offers  accredited 
study  in  contemporary  Hispanic/Latino  theology 
and  ministry.  Starts  January  2007.  Other  study 
concentrations  available.  Contact  DMin@ost.edu 
for  details;  www.ost.edu. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  for  University  Ministry- 
Loyola  University  Chicago.  Reports  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Mission  and  Ministry,  the  Associate 
Director  of  University  Ministry.  • Collaborates  in 
implementing  the  mission  of  the  university  and  in 
pastoring  the  Catholic  Community.  • Serves  on 
the  leadership  team  of  Mission  and  Ministry 
working  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Vice 
President  for  Mission  and  Ministry,  the  Associate 
Vice  President  for  Mission  and  the  Director  of 
University  Ministry  to  coordinate  divisional 
strategic  planning.  • Provides  vision  and  leader- 
ship for  the  worship,  faith  formation,  sacramental 
and  devotional  life  of  Roman  Catholic  students, 
including  the  following  programs:  eucharistic  cel- 
ebrations, confirmation  preparation,  reconcilia- 
tion, Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of  Adults,  mar- 
riage preparation,  retreat  liturgies,  special  campus 
liturgies  and  training  of  liturgical  ministers.  • 
Collaborates  with  the  Chicago  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  on  such  events  as  ordinations, 
jubilees  and  other  gatherings.  • Supervises  three 
professional  staff  members:  Director  of  Liturgy, 
Director  of  Music  and  University  Wedding 
Coordinator.  • Oversees  University  chapels, 
including:  scheduling  of  worship  services  and 
liturgical  ministers,  creating  liturgical  environ- 
ments and  approving  the  use  of  chapels.  • 
Develops  positive  relationships  with  the  Jesuit 
community,  neighboring  churches,  student  orga- 
nizations and  Loyola  eucharistic  communities. 

• Performs  other  duties  as  assigned  by  the  Vice 
President  for  Mission  and  Ministry. 

Qualifications:  An  ordained  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  good  standing  (preference  will  be  given 
to  priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus). 

• Experienced,  creative  leader  with  demonstrated 
ministerial  skills  needed  to  serve  the  diverse 
University  Catholic  population  and  to  grow  the 
University’s  liturgical  life.  • Proven  track  record 


of  excellence  in  preaching  and  celebrating  sacra- 
ments. • A strong  commitment  to  Jesuit-lay  col- 
laboration, teamwork  and  consensus-building. 
• Personal  attributes  and  professional  competen- 
cies necessary  to  gain  respect  within  the  academy 
in  order  to  promote  and  articulate  the 
University’s  Jesuit,  Catholic  identity.  • A commit- 
ment to  liturgical  excellence,  social  justice,  service, 
values-based  leadership,  global  awareness  and 
diversity.  Please  apply  at  www.careers.luc.edu. 
Loyola  University  Chicago  is  an  equal  opportuni- 
ty employer/educator. 

CHURCH  HISTORY  PROFESSOR.  Washington 
Theological  Union,  a Roman  Catholic  graduate 
school  of  theology  and  ministry,  announces  a full- 
time faculty  position  in  the  field  of  church  history 
beginning  fall  2007.  Applicant  should  possess  a 
doctorate  in  church  history  or  related  area,  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  teaching  and  be  able 


to  teach  graduate-level  courses  in  the 
ancient/medieval  and  reformation/modem  peri- 
ods to  graduate  students  preparing  for  ordained 
and  lay  ministry.  Rank  and  duration  of  appoint- 
ment are  open;  preference  given  to  applicants 
from  Union  corporate  religious  communities. 
Send  letter  of  application  and  curriculum  vitae  to: 
Dean’s  Office,  Washington  Theological  Union, 
6896  Laurel  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012. 
Application  deadline:  Oct.  27,  2006.  Ph:  (202) 
541-5219;  e-mail:  korba@wtu.edu;  Web  site: 
www.wtu.edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Regional  Seminary, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  is  seeking  a Director  of 
Institutional  Advancement.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Seminary  is  the  regional  seminary  for  the  dioce- 
ses of  Florida  and  serves  dioceses  throughout 
the  Southeast.  The  Director  is  responsible  for  a 
comprehensive  program  of  fundraising  and 
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Featured  Guest  Speakers: 
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Rev.  Clarence  Williams 
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Sr.  Honora  Werner,  O.R 


University  of  Dallas 

To  register  for  the  seminar  or  for  more  information, 
visit  www.udallas.edu/irps  or  call  888-447-IRPS(4777). 
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Proclaim  LIBERTY  throughout  all  the  Land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Lev.  XXV  X 


The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  examine  the  religious  clauses  in  the  First 
Amendment  — their  history,  their  tension,  and  their  power.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  has  its  source  in  the  identity  of  the  University  of  Portland  as  a 
Catholic,  Holy  Cross,  and  American  institution  of  higher  learning.  This  triple 
identity  claimed  by  Oregon's  Catholic  University  calls  the  University  to  acknowl- 
edge that  its  flourishing  has  been  made  possible  by  the  religious  freedom  provided 
by  this  nation,  that  its  flourishing  and  the  nation’s  flourishing  are  rooted  in  the 
recognition  of  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  all  human  life,  and  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  spirit  of  religion,  which  together  marked  the  founding  of  this  nation,  can 
guide  its  future. 


Tbpics: 

One  nation  under  God  ■ the  history  of  the  clauses  ■ tension  and  conflicts  ■ 
aspirations  for  the  future  ■ famous  trials  and  significant  rulings  ■ charitable 
choice  ■ school  choice  ■ conscience  clauses  ■ comparison  to  other  nations  ■ 
social  issues  and  religious  freedom  ■ religious  symbols  on  government  property 
■ conscientious  objection  ■ proselytizing 


Invited  Speakers: 

Justice  Antonin  Scalia  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Judge  John  T. 
Noonan,  Jr.  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Ninth  Circuit,  Judge  Diarmuid 
O’Scannlain  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Ninth  Circuit,  Rev.  Gerald 
Fogarty,  S.J.  Kenan  Professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Colin  Diver,  President 
of  Reed  College,  Jean  Bethke  Elshtain  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  John 
Robinson,  Associate  Dean  at  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  Nicole  S.  Garnett,  Notre 
Dame  Law  School,  Richard  W.  Garnett,  Notre  Dame  Law  School 


The  conference  welcomes  submissions  of  one  page  abstracts  from  a wide  range 
of  specialties.  The  conference  welcomes  submissions  from  established  scholars 
as  well  as  from  graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 


Submit  one  page  abstracts  for  individual  papers  by  January  15,  2007 

E-mail  to  powell@up.edu 

Mail  to  Margaret  Monahan  Hogan,  Ph.D. 

McNemey-Hanson  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Executive  Director,  Garaventa  Center 
for  Catholic  Intellectual  Life  and  American  Culture 

University  of  Portland,  5000  North  Willamette  Blvd.,  Portland,  OR  97203-5798 


Notification  of  acceptance  by  February  15,  2007 


invites  your  participation  in  examining  the  role 
of  religious  freedom  in  the  flourishing  of  this  nation. 

The  American  Experiment 
Religious  Freedom 

April  12-14,  2007 


development,  including  efforts  to  generate 
financial  resources  for  annual  operations, 
increasing  financial  resources  for  the  endow- 
ment and  developing  financial  resources  for 
major  capital  improvement  projects.  The 
Director  is  also  responsible  for  public  relations 
and  alumni  relations.  The  Director  reports 
directly  to  the  Rector/President  and  works  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  Endowment  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Applicant  should  have  five  to  eight  years 
of  development  experience  in  Catholic  institu- 
tions and  should  be  a practicing  Catholic. 
Applications  will  be  received  through  Oct.  1, 
2006.  Resumes  should  be  sent  to:  The  Search 
Committee,  Office  of  the  Rector/President, 
10701  S.  Military  Trail,  Boynton  Beach,  FL 
33436. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIFE. 

Catholic  Diocese  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Application  deadline:  until  position  is  filled.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have:  • Master’s  degree  in 
theology  or  equivalent  (minimum  B.A.  degree 
and  willing  to  work  toward  master’s  in  theology). 

• Distinguished  background  in  ministry  at  dioce- 
san or  parish  level.  • Must  work  with  young  adult 
population,  young  married  population,  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  populations. 

Director  is  expected  to  work  in  collabora- 
tion with  Christian  Formation  Secretariat  offices 

• Familiar  with  church  documents  involving 
marriage,  family  life,  respect  life,  natural  family 
planning  and  Catholic  sexual  morality.  • 
Familiar  with  large-scale  program  planning  and 
administration.  • Must  be  well  versed  in  com- 
puter skills/technology  and  supervision.  • Self- 
starter, hard  worker,  must  balance  multiple  tasks, 
some  evening/weekend  work  required;  salary 
based  on  diocesan  salary  scale,  with  excellent 
benefits. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  resume, 
references  and  cover  letter  to:  Mr.  Charles 
Jumonville,  Chair,  Search  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
2028,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821-2028;  e-mail:  cju- 
monville@diobr.org. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Nativity  Preparatory 
School  of  New  Bedford  is  an  independent, 
tuition-free  middle  school  for  boys  from  low- 
income  families  in  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  area. 
Staffed  entirely  by  full-time  volunteer  teachers, 
Nativity’s  goal  is  to  graduate  young  men  who  are 
academically  prepared  to  win  scholarships  to  pri- 
vate high  schools.  The  Board  of  Trustees  seeks  to 
hire  a dynamic  leader  who  will  be  responsible  for 
creating  and  executing  the  school’s  long  term 
strategic  and  development  plans.  This  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  overseeing  all  financial,  bud- 
getary, facility  and  development  needs  to  ensure 
academic  programs  have  the  resources  necessary 
to  provide  an  exceptional  education.  To  apply, 
please  submit  a resume  and  letter  of  interest  to 
Brendan  Kennealey  at  bkennealey@gmail.com. 
For  more  information  please  visit  www.nativi- 
tynb.org. 
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PRESIDENT.  Holy  Cross  High  School, 

| Waterbury,  Conn.,  a Catholic  secondary  school 
sponsored  by  the  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross.  Chief 
administrator/spiritual  leader  of  the  school  has 
primary  responsibility  for  communicating  the 
mission,  history  and  strengths  of  the  school  to 
| all  constituencies;  oversees  organizational  and 
; operational  well-being  of  institution. 
Responsible  for  the  recruitment,  hiring  and 
evaluation  of  the  advancement  office  personnel, 
directs  selection  of  the  principal  when  required, 
with  board  ratification.  Works  closely  with  prin- 
cipal in  a variety  of  administrative  responsibili- 
I ties.  800  student,  co-ed  school;  faculty  of  90. 

I Start  July  1,  2007.  Requirements:  master’s 
degree,  five  years  experience  in  Catholic  sec- 
I ondary  administration,  practicing  Roman 
I Catholic.  Application  process:  letter  of  interest 
! with  curriculum  vitae  by  Sept.  30,  2006  to:  Bro. 

! Thomas  A.  Dziekan,  C.S.C.,  Brothers  of  Holy 
Cross,  85  Overlook  Circle,  New  Rochelle,  NY 
10804;  e-mail:  tdzie@aol.com;  Web  site: 
www.holycrossbrothers.org. 

WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  an 
| international  theological  center,  seeks  to  make  a 
i full-time,  tenure-track  appointment  in  Medieval 
| and  Reformation  Church  History  for  AY  2007- 
I 8.  The  particular  area  of  specialization  is  open, 

: but  competency  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
| areas  is  essential:  the  history  of  Christian  spiri- 
| tuality,  Jesuit  history  and  spirituality,  global 
I Christianity  and  other  thematic  subjects  that 
| bridge  periods  and  disciplines.  Background  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  theological  tradition  is 
\ highly  desirable.  Candidates  must  be  able  to 
| teach  and  mentor  at  the  master’s  and  doctoral 
level  and  have  a commitment  to  the  formation 
| of  men  and  women  for  ecclesial  ministries. 

Earned  doctorate  required.  Weston  Jesuit 
| encourages  applications  from  Jesuits  and  candi- 
dates who  would  enhance  the  diversity  of  the 
| faculty  and  contribute  to  the  international  char- 
acter of  the  school.  Deadline:  Oct.  16,  2006. 
Address  applications  and  inquiries  to:  Prof. 
Thomas  Kane,  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
j Theology,  3 Phillips  Place,  Cambridge,  MA 
| 02138;  e-mail:  chsearch@wjst.edu. 

WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
(Cambridge,  Mass.)  seeks  to  fill  two  full-time, 
tenure-track  positions  in  Roman  Catholic 
j Systematic  Theology:  ASSISTANT,  ASSOCI- 
ATE and/or  FULL  PROFESSOR. 

Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  an 
| international  theological  center  sponsored  by 
| the  Society  of  Jesus,  announces  openings  for 
i two  tenure-track  positions  in  systematic  theolo- 
gy for  fall  2007  at  the  level  of  assistant,  associate 
or  full  professor. 

Along  with  research  and  publication  in 
areas  of  interest  and  specialization,  responsibili- 
ties include:  offering  basic  courses  in  Roman 
i Catholic  systematic  theology  for  M.Div.  and 
| M.T.S.  students,  advanced-level  seminars  for 
i S.T.L.  and  S.T.D.  students,  reading  courses, 
thesis  direction,  theological  reflection  and  aca- 
demic advisement.  Competency  and  enthusiasm 


Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  Catholic  Studies 


• Full-  or  part-time  studies 

• Small  class  sizes 

• Evening  and  summer  courses 

• Study  abroad  in  Rome 

• Fellowships  and  scholarships 
Applications  for  Spring  2007  due  Nov.  1. 

Applications  for  Fall  2007  due  Mar.  1. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

(800)  328-6819,  Ext.  2-5703 
gradcath  @stthomas . edu 
www.stthomas.edu/cathstudies/america 


Pursue  an  advanced  course  of  study  that 
provides  a comprehensive,  interdisciplinary 
understanding  of  Catholicism  and  of  the 
Catholic  intellectual  tradition.  We  offer: 


V 

University  of  St. Thomas 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  PASTORAL  COUNSELING 
AND  SPIRITUAL  CARE,  INTEGRATING  MINISTRY  WITH 
CONTEMPORARY  COUNSELING 


M.A.  in  Spiritual  and  Pastoral  Care  - M.S.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  - Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling 
Combined  M.S./Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  • Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 


Loyola  College  in  Maryland 


To  learn  more  call  410-617-7613  or  800-221-9107  e 
www.loyola.edu/graduate/ pcinfo 
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HEAD  OF  SCHOOL 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

New  York  City,  NY 

The  oldest  independent  girls’  school  in  New  York  City,  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
91st  Street  educates  more  than  650  girls,  preschool-grade  12,  in  two  magnificent  landmark 
mansions  facing  Central  Park.  Part  of  the  international  Network  of  Sacred  Heart  Schools, 
Sacred  Heart  ( www.cshnyc.org ) develops  young  women  who  are  spiritually  grounded  and 
well  prepared  for  a lifetime  of  learning,  achievement,  and  service  to  others. 

The  next  Head  of  School  will  join  a vital  community  that  enjoys  a 125-year-old  history 
and  a growing  reputation  as  a top  New  York  City  independent  school.  For  July  2007,  the 
Board  is  seeking  a dynamic,  experienced,  and  strategic  leader  who  is  comfortable  with  her 
or  his  Catholic  identity  and  committed  to  single-sex  education.  For  a full  position 
description  and  application  information,  call  609-683-1355  or  visit  Wickenden  Associates 
at  www.wickenden.com. 


THE  WORLD  COMMUNITY  FOR  CHRISTIAN  MEDITATION-USA..,  ^ 
THE  JOHN  MAIN  INSTITUTE 
Principal  Teacher:  Fr.  Laurence  Freeman,  O.S.B.  ^ 


❖ The  Contemplative  Parish  Program  at  the  California  Center  at  San  Marino: 
A three-year  funded  project  for  the  development  of  meditation  in  parishes. 
(wccm-ca.org,  bensam2004@hotmail.com). 

❖ The  US  Bookstore  and  Information  Center, Tucson,  AZ  (mediomedia.org). 

❖ The  School  for  Christian  Meditation:  On-going  Essential  Teaching 
Workshops,  Teaching  Seminars  and  Retreats  for  development  of  teachers  of 
meditation,  (jebebeau@aol.com). 

❖ The  Roots  of  Christian  Mysticism:  On-going  professional  seminars. 
(wccm-texas.org,  wccm-ca.org  and  marywoodcenter.org). 

❖ The  Annual  John  Main  Seminar:  2006  Malaysia  (ppor@pc.jaring.my); 
2007  Canada  (jms2007@bellnet.ca). 

❖ Retreats:  October  27-29,  2006,  Fr.  Laurence  Freeman,  O.S.B,  at  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary,  Fiouston,TX  (sapio@stthom.edu). 

❖ WCCM-usa.org:  Listings  of  local  meditation  groups  and  upcoming  events. 

For  more  information  on  Fr.  Laurence’s  national  and  international  schedule, 
see  wccm.org  or  call  800-324-8305. 


The  Institute  for  Hispanic/Latino  Theology  and  Ministry 

The  Institute  prepares  you  for  Degrees  and  certificates  offered:  Housing  is  available  for 

the  future  by  providing  a ■ 6'ii'iticatc  in  Ilispanic/Latino  both  the  January  and  June 


Theology  and  Ministry  residencies.  Applicatfo..o  „ 

fundamental  background  ,n  „ Master  of  Arts  in  Practical  now  being  accepted. 
the  theology  and  ministry  of  the  Theology 

Hispanic/Latino  community  in  m and  summer  wh ere  yOU  belong 

terms  with  an  on -campus, 
two-week  residency. 


the  United  States. 


BARRY 

UNIVERSITY 


for  mentoring  students  preparing  for  ordained 
and  lay  ministries  in  a variety  of  settings 
throughout  the  world  is  essential. 

Applicants  must  hold  a completed  doctor- 
ate (Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  Dr.  Theol.,  S.T.D.)  in  sys- 
tematic theology.  Please  send  a letter  of  applica- 
tion, a resume  and  three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to:  John  Baldovin,  S.J.,  Faculty  Search 
Committee,  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology, 
3 Phillips  Place,  Cambridge,  MA  02138.  The 
deadline  for  applications  is  Oct.  15,  2006. 
Weston  Jesuit  encourages  applications  from 
Jesuits  and  candidates  who  would  enhance  the 
diversity  of  the  faculty  and  contribute  to  the 
international  character  of  the  school.  The 
searches  will  remain  open  until  the  positions  are 
filled.  Salary  and  benefits  are  commensurate 
with  background  and  experience.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  Prof.  John  Baldovin, 
S.J.,  at  STsearch@wjst.edu. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists 
and  preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed 
weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site: 
www.fcaministry.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days, 
year-round  in  a prayerful  home  setting. 
Contact  Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398- 
5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@sbcgIobal.net; 

www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER,  a Jesuit  tradition, 
offers  a wide  variety  of  retreat  programs  includ- 
ing five-  and  eight-day  directed  and  guided 
retreats,  prayer  weekends,  days  of  prayer  and  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  in 
various  formats.  The  “Long  Retreat”  is  offered 
in  October.  Visit  our  Web  site  for  information 
on  our  programs,  or  call  to  request  our  latest 
brochure.  Campion  Renewal  Center,  319 
Concord  Road,  Weston,  MA  02493;  Ph:  (781) 
788-6810;  e-mail:  acopponi@campioncen- 
ter.org;  www.campioncenter.org. 

Travel 

ROME  AND  VENICE.  Small  British  family  busi- 
ness offers  central  holiday  apartments.  Ph:  +44 
20  8543  2283;  www.aplaceinrome.com; 

www.aplaceinvenice.com. 
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The  School  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies 
at  The  Catholic  University  of  America 
Warmly  Welcomes  its  New  Faculty 


Rev.  John  P.  Heil,  S.S.D. 

Professor  of  New  Testament 
Formerly  at  Kenrick — Glennon  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Brian  V.  Johnstone,  C.S.S.R.,  S.T.I).,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Moral  Theology 
Formerly  at  the  Academia  Alfonsianum,  Rome 

William  C.  Mattison,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Moral  Theology 
Formerly  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  University,  Emmitsburg,  Md. 

Rev.  Paul  G.  McPartlan,  S.T.L.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Systematic  and  Ecumenical  Theology 
Formerly  at  Heythrop  College,  London 

Thomas  Schartl,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
Formerly  at  University  of  Munster,  Germany 


The  School  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies  sets  itself  two  goals;  namely,  to  promote 
excellence  in  teaching,  research  and  publication  in  the  area  of  theology  and  religious  studies, 
and  to  provide  the  professional  training  of  lay,  clergy  and  religious  leaders  who  will  serve  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  School  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  specialize  in 
the  following  academic  areas:  Church  History,  Biblical  Studies,  Historical  and  Systematic 
Theology,  Moral  Theology  and  Christian  Ethics,  Religion  and  Culture,  Pastoral  Studies 
(including  Spirituality  and  Catechetics),  Liturgical  Studies  and  Sacramental  Theology. 

For  more  information  on  the  School  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies, 
please  visit  our  Web  site  http://religiousstudies.cua.edu/ 


The  Catholic  University  Of  America 

Washington,  D.C. 


Letters 


Wake  Up 

Terry  Golway’s  column  “A  Nation  of 
Idol- Worshipers”  (7/3 1)  was  right  on  tar- 
get. 

It’s  sad  to  see  so  many  young  adults 
wasting  their  time  and  energy  for  such 
low  standards,  while  there  are  so  many 
challenges  everywhere  to  benefit  society. 
There  are  numerous  fields  of  labor  that 
can  make  one  feel  fulfilled.  The  sad  part 
of  this  pop  culture  is  that  our  children 
feed  on  it. 

Wake  up,  America;  there  is  work  to 
be  done  by  you! 

Regina  Licameli 
East  Hanover,  N.J. 

Totally  Innocent 

In  “A  Nation  of  Idol- Worshipers”  (7/3 1), 
Terry  Golway  acknowledges  that  he  pro- 
ceeds “at  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a mid- 
dle-aged crank.”  Although  I can’t  say 
whether  or  not  the  author  is  middle-aged, 
he  is,  in  my  opinion,  a bona  fide  crank — 
and,  as  he  himself  admits,  a killjoy. 

Mr.  Golway  bemoans  the  popularity 
of  “American  Idol”  and  “America’s  Got 


Talent.”  He  holds  the  deadly  serious  view 
that  television  shows  like  these  encourage 
our  children  to  become  idolized  singers 
rather  than  doctors,  social  workers,  engi- 
neers and  teachers.  Convinced  that 
America  is  amusing  itself  to  death,  he  is 
pessimistic  about  our  country’s  future. 

I hold  a different  view.  The  fact  that 
millions  watch  these  shows  and  even 
phone  in  to  vote  for  their  favorites  causes 
me  to  be  optimistic  about  America’s 
future.  In  large  numbers,  my  countrymen 
are  ecstatic  over  totally  innocent  enter- 
tainment, devoid  of  sex,  violence  and 
crime. 

Janet  Pomeranz 

Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 

Real  Talent 

Terry  Golway’s  essay  “A  Nation  of  Idol- 
Worshipers”  (7/3 1)  rang  true  for  me  as  it 
marveled  at  and  sought  to  analyze  “the 
startling  popularity  of  ‘American  Idol’ 
and  its  knockoffs.”  I admit  as  readily  as 
Terry  that  “actors  and  singers  have  long 
been  regarded  as  secular  gods”  and  that 
“the  cult  of  celebrity  and  fame  has  been 


around  for  generations.”  When 
Americans  made  “idols”  of  such  celebri- 
ties in  the  past,  however,  most  seemed  to 
be  aware  that  this  was  a form  of  escapism, 
that  they  were  indulging  themselves  in  a 
fantasy  world  that  was  of  little  real  signif- 
icance. Many  could  also  distinguish 
between  the  cult  of  personalities  and  the 
admiration  of  real  talent. 

George  Stapleton 
Park  Forest,  III. 

Authentic  Experience 

As  a layperson  with  some  pastoral  experi- 
ence and  a little  knowledge  of  theology,  I 
would  characterize  the  relationship 
between  the  movements  and  the  parish 
somewhat  differently  than  Alan  Figueroa 
Deck,  S.J.  (“Where  the  Laity  Flourish,” 
8/14).  In  my  view,  the  movements  are 
doing  on  a smaller  scale  what  the  parish 
should  be  doing  on  a much  larger  one. 
Thus  the  movements  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a supplementary  tool  of  evan- 
gelization; rather,  they  have  emerged 
over  time  as  a substitute  for  what  in 
Europe,  and  increasingly  now  in  this 


THE  PHENOMENOLOGY  OF  JOHN  PAUL  II 

December  1-2,  2006  • Duquesne  University 

What  bearing  did  phenomenology  have  upon  Karol  Wojtyla,  the  philosopher,  and  John  Paul  II,  in  his  role  as  leader  of  the 
teaching  church? 

John  Paul  IPs  unique  intellectual  background  as  inspirational  and  foundational  to  his  many  contributions  is  often  overlooked. 
Influenced  by  neo-scholastic  philosophy  and  Thomistic  theology,  he  also  embraced  the  merits  of  phenomenology,  writing  his 
second  dissertation  on  Max  Scheler,  who  was  a student  of  Edmund  Husserl,  the  founder  of  phenomenology.  A later  philosophical 
synthesis,  The  Acting  Person,  expands  upon  the  focus  of  his  dissertation  and  shows  a deep  familiarity  with  Dutch  phenomenological 
psychologists.  Coming  to  terms  with  the  way  in  which  phenomenology  nourished  his  thought  is  the  focus  of  this  conference. 

Keynote  Addresses  by 

Avery  Cardinal  Dulles,  S.J.,  Laurence  J.  McGinley  Professor  of  Religion  and  Society,  Fordham  University 

Jean  Bethke  Elshtain,  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Ethics,  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School 

George  Weigel,  Senior  Fellow,  William  E.  Simon  Chair  in  Catholic  Studies,  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center 

Paper  and  panel  presentations  by  21  featured  speakers 
Nightly  performances  of  John  Paul  I Is  play  The  Jeweler’s  Shop 


The  conference  is  free  and  open  to  the  public,  but  seating  is  limited. 
To  register  and  for  further  information,  please  visit 

www.duq.edu/JPIIconference  or  call  412  396-6038. 


Sponsored  by  the  Simon  Silverman  Phenomenology  Center,  the  McAnulty  College 
and  Graduate  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
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country,  has  become  a moribund,  ineffec- 
tive local  church.  Indeed,  history  shows 
that  the  movements  arise  in  those  times 
and  places  where  the  local  church  fails  to 
meet  the  spiritual  longings  and  needs  of 
its  people. 

As  so  clearly  illustrated  by  Vincent 
Gragnani’s  companion  article  in  the  same 
issue,  participation  in  the  movements 
allows  Catholic  laity  an  authentic  experi- 
ence of  what  it  means  to  be  the  people  of 
God,  an  experience  many  U.S.  Catholics 
feel  to  be  absent  from  their  parish  life. 

For  one  thing — and  unlike  the 
majority  of  parishes — the  movements 
have  a very  clear  sense  of  the  church’s 
mission.  And  not  only  do  the  movements 
take  lay  witness  seriously,  they  take  for 
granted  that  laity  share  with  clergy 
responsibility  for  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion. That  is  why  the  movements  are 
places  where  the  Spirit’s  gifts  to  each  of 
the  baptized  are  cultivated  and  allowed  to 
flourish.  Far  from  being  seen  as  a 
threat — which  is  often  true  in  the 
parish — the  leadership  and  decision-mak- 
ing skills  of  the  laity  are  welcomed  and 
counted  on.  Certainly  it  tends  to  be 
through  participation  in  the  movements 
that  lay  people  involve  and  commit 
themselves  to  the  specific  witness  that  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  taught  is 
uniquely  theirs.  Reiterating  council 
teaching  in  Evangelii  Nuntiandi,  Paul  VI 
called  lay  Catholics  to  put  their  expertise 
and  skills  to  the  task  of  imbuing  with 
Christian  values  the  very  webs  of  culture 
and  society  within  which  they  five.  For 
his  part,  John  Paul  II  called  for  the 
renewal  of  local  church  fife,  so  that 
parishes  might  be  places  where  a Gospel 
conscience  is  formed,  where  conscious- 
ness of  one’s  baptismal  call  to  holiness 
becomes  the  motive  force  for  one’s  fife 
and  decisions. 

More  important,  perhaps,  the  move- 
ments provide  a space  where — in  praying 
and  working  closely  with  others  who 
share  the  same  commitments,  in  learning 
and  practicing  together  what  it  means  to 
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five  one’s  Catholic  faith  in  an  everyday 
way — lay  people  get  to  know  firsthand 
communion  and  fellowship  in  the  Spirit 
like  that  recounted  in  the  New 
Testament. 

One  could  conclude  that  the  ascen- 
dancy, the  growing  popularity  of  the 
movements  today — and  the  important 


evangelizing  role  that  Father  Deck  would 
assign  them — points  implicitly  to  the 
substantial  failure  of  U.  S.  clerical  leader- 
ship to  make  the  parish  an  effective  agent 
for  evangelization  and  outreach  that  it  is 
meant  to  be! 

Georgia  Masters  Keightley 
Crawford,  Neb. 
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The  Word 


The  Origin  of  Wars  and 
Other  Conflicts 

Twenty-fifth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Sept.  24,  2006 

Readings:  Wis  2:12,  17-20;  Ps  54:3-8;  Jas  3:164:3;  Mark  9:30-37 

“Where  do  the  wars  and  where  do  the  conflicts  ammgyou  come  from?”  (Jas  4:1 ) 


TODAY’S  READING  FROM  the 
Letter  of  James  asks  and 
answers  a timely  question. 
Where  do  wars  and  conflicts 
come  from?  All  around  us  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  there  are  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars.  And  there  surely  are  conflicts  in  our 
country,  local  communities,  churches  and 
families.  Why?  James,  the  master  of  practi- 
cal wisdom  and  spirituality,  traces  them  to 
jealousy  and  selfish  ambition.  This  insight 
also  helps  to  illumine  some  features  in  the 
other  readings  for  this  Sunday. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  (also  known  as 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon)  was  composed  in 
Greek  in  Alexandria  of  Egypt  in  the  first 
century  B.C.  It  is  canonical  for  Catholics 
and  Orthodox  Christians,  but  not  for 
Protestants  and  Jews.  The  “just  one” 
described  in  today’s  selection  is  anony- 
mous. Perhaps  he  was  a real  person,  or  per- 
haps he  was  simply  a symbol  of  Israel  pat- 
terned after  Isaiah’s  Suffering  Servant.  His 
opponents  find  him  to  be  offensive  and 
even  obnoxious  to  them,  since  he  accuses 
them  of  sins  and  opposes  their  actions. 
They  explain  their  plot  against  him  as 
putting  the  just  one  to  the  test.  They  want 
to  test  his  relationship  to  God  (“if  the  just 
one  be  the  son  of  God”),  his  personal  char- 
acter and  his  belief  in  immortality.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  read  the  passion  narratives  in  the 
New  Testament  without  making  connec- 
tions between  the  just  one  of  Wisdom  and 
Jesus.  Both  are  innocent  victims  of  the  jeal- 
ous and  selfish  ambition  of  their  opponents. 

Today’s  selection  from  Mark  9 features 
the  second  of  three  passion  predictions 
made  during  Jesus’  journey  from  Galilee  up 
to  Jerusalem.  According  to  Mark  and  the 
other  Evangelists,  Jesus  went  willingly  to 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S IS  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Ma; 


his  death.  As  another  victim  of  jealousy  and 
selfish  ambition,  he  proved  the  quality  of 
his  relationship  with  God,  his  personal 
character  and  his  belief  in  immortality. 

What  is  striking  about  all  three  passion 
predictions  is  that  Jesus’  disciples  do  not 
grasp  the  point  and  seem  to  misunderstand 
Jesus  totally.  At  the  second  passion  predic- 
tion we  find  that  the  disciples  were  more 
concerned  with  discussing  who  was  the 
greatest  among  them.  Perhaps  they  were 
arguing  about  their  places  in  the  Jesus 
movement.  Or  perhaps  their  conflict  had  to 
do  with  their  status  in  the  coming  kingdom 
of  God.  In  either  case  jealousy  and  selfish 
ambition  seem  to  be  at  the  root  of  their 
misunderstanding  and  conflict. 

In  correcting  his  disciples’  misunder- 
standing, Jesus  reminds  them  that  in  his 
movement  greatness  consists  in  the  service 
of  others.  And  Jesus  is  the  best  example  of 
his  own  ideal  of  servant  leadership.  By  his 
teaching  he  showed  us  how  to  relate  to 
God  and  other  persons.  By  his  healings  he 
brought  physical  and  spiritual  well-being  to 
those  in  need.  By  his  passion,  death  and  res- 
urrection Jesus  opened  up  the  possibility  of 
right  relationship  with  God.  Jesus  the  ser- 
vant leader  is  the  opposite  of  those  who  are 
motivated  by  jealousy  and  personal  ambi- 
tion. 

As  a way  of  illustrating  his  concept  of 
true  greatness  as  the  service  of  others,  Jesus 
points  to  a child.  For  people  in  Jesus’  time 
a child  was  a social  nonentity,  someone 
without  power,  prestige,  social  status  or 
public  importance.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  person  whom  Jesus’  followers 
should  serve.  And  Jesus  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  those  who  serve  such  persons 
really  serve  Jesus  and  his  heavenly  Father. 

In  the  context  of  the  opposition  to  both 
the  just  one  and  to  Jesus  and  of  the  disci- 
ples’ conflict  over  greatness  among  them, 
James’s  analysis  of  the  origin  of  wars  and 


conflicts  seems  to  be  a perceptive  analysis  of 
human  nature  and  sound  advice  about  fee- 
ing and  resolving  our  all  too  human  con- 
flicts. Besides  warning  us  to  avoid  jealousy 
and  selfish  ambition,  James  describes  by 
way  of  contrast  true  wisdom  as  “pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  compliant,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  inconstancy  or 
insincerity.”  That  sounds  like  the  basis  of  a 
real  peace  plan  to  me. 

Where  then  do  wars  and  conflicts 
come  from?  James  points  to  the  passions 
within  us.  That  kind  of  language  is  seldom 
heard  today.  But  think  of  the  wars  and  con- 
flicts all  around  us.  At  the  very  least,  James 
provides  a helpful  principle  for  understand- 
ing them.  He  says,  “You  covet  but  you  do 
not  possess.”  Most  wars  concern  land,  oil  or 
some  other  natural  resources  like  water  or 
precious  metals.  Someone  has  them,  and 
someone  else  wants  them.  Most  of  our  per- 
sonal conflicts  and  sins  (another  unfashion- 
able word),  like  slander,  stealing  and  adul- 
tery, stem  from  our  desire  to  possess  what 
we  do  not  have. 

The  Letter  of  James  does  not  have  all 
the  answers  to  our  social  and  personal 
problems.  But  with  regard  to  wars  and  con- 
flicts, James’s  suggestion  that  they  come 
from  jealousy  and  selfish  ambition,  disor- 
dered passions  and  covetousness  seems  to 
be  both  perceptive  and  wise. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• What  are  the  similarities  between 
the  just  one  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
and  Jesus?  What  are  some  differ- 
ences? 

• How  do  you  assess  James’s  sug- 
gestion about  jealousy  and  selfish 
ambition  as  the  origin  of  our  wars  and 
conflicts?  Does  it  make  sense?  Or  is 
it  too  simplistic? 

• Are  there  wars  and  conflicts  in  your 
life?  How  do  you  analyze  their  origin? 

What  can  you  do  about  them? 
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ON  FRIDAY  EVENINGS  in  the  early 

1950’s,  after  the  dinner  dishes  had 
been  washed,  dried  and  put  away, 
our  family  would  be  joined  by  our 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  Scaras,  in  front  of 
our  12 -inch  Crosley  console  to  watch  a cou- 
ple of  hours  of  television.  The  first  program 
of  the  evening,  and  my  favorite  as  a young 
boy,  was  “I  Remember  Mama,”  a series 
about  a Norwegian  immigrant  family  in  early 
20th-century  San  Francisco.  No  doubt,  the 
fact  that  the  Hansens  were  a Norwegian- 
American  family  had  a certain  appeal  for  us; 
but,  in  memory  at  least,  the  series  was  just 
good  family  drama  unlike  the  steady  diet  of 
“reality”  programming  and  procedural  crime 
routines  broadcast  today.  One  episode  we 
looked  forward  to  each  year  was  the 
Christmas  story. 

The  Christmas  broadcast  focused  on  a 
Norwegian  folk  legend,  told  to  the  children 
by  their  father,  Lars,  that  on  Christmas  night 
the  animals  could  be  heard  to  speak.  The 
plotline,  of  course,  focused  on  the  children’s 
efforts,  especially 
those  of  the 
youngest, 

Dagmar,  to  hide 
in  the  barnyard  to 
hear  the  animals  speak  at  midnight.  The 
episode,  like  numerous  folk  ties  to 
Christmas,  linked  the  animal  kingdom  to  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah. 

Today  all  that  seems  to  remain  of  cultural 
memories  like  the  Hansens’  folk  tale  are  the 
figurines  in  our  creche  sets  and  the  images  of 
the  nativity  on  our  Christmas  cards.  But  for 
the  better  part  of  two  millennia,  the  tie 
between  animals  and  Jesus’  birth  was  as  natu- 
ral to  our  ancestors  as  e-mail  is  to  us.  If  you 
visit  Shepherds’  Field,  the  holy  site  the 
Franciscans  maintain  just  outside  Bethlehem, 
your  friar  guide  will  explain  how  shepherds 
would  warm  themselves  by  placing  their 
flock  at  a cave’s  opening  and  then  building  a 
fire  within.  Until  a few  years  ago,  Bedouin 
herders  could  still  be  found  making  their 
homes  in  the  caves  of  the  Judaean  wilderness, 
not  far  from  Bethlehem.  When  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  organized  the  first,  living  creche  at 
Greccio  in  1223,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
same  pastoral  customs,  bequeathing  to  us  the 
tradition  of  sheep,  donkeys  and  oxen  resting 
alongside  the  manger. 

It  was  the  same  Francis  who  celebrated  his 
kinship  with  all  creatures  in  his  famous 
Canticle  of  Creation.  His  legend  is  replete  with 
stories  of  his  interaction  with  animals,  what  I 
once  called  “interspecies  encounters,”  preach- 
ing to  birds  and  pacifying  the  wolf  of  Gubbio. 
Thomas  of  Celano  reported,  in  the  first  writ- 


ten fife  of  the  saint,  that  Francis  “carefully 
exhorted  all  birds,  all  animals,  all  reptiles,  and 
also  all  insensible  creatures,  to  praise  and 
love  the  Creator....”  Francis,  Celano  wrote, 
possessed  “the  most  gentle  feeling  of  devo- 
tion to  all  things,”  and  “called  all  creatures 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  like  one  who  had 
arrived  at  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.” 

Devout  Christians  sometimes  dismiss  the 
popularity  of  Francis  statues  among  garden- 
ers, and  they  deplore  the  success  of  the  bless- 
ing of  animals  on  his  feast  day  with  senti- 
mental folks  who  fall  short  of  conventional 
standards  of  piety.  Even  Lawrence  S. 
Cunningham,  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
interpreters  of  sainthood  and  an  expert  on 
Francis,  objects  that  the  sentimental  Francis 
of  popular  imagination  is  a result  of  19th- 
century  romanticism.  Cunningham  is  correct 
in  asserting  that  Francis’  love  of  creation  is 
consistent  with  the  Catholic  affirmation  of 
the  goodness  of  the  material  world;  but 
Leonardo  Boff  is  closer  to  the  mark,  I 

believe,  in  inter- 
preting Francis’ 
encounters  with 
animals  as  a result 
of  a gentleness 
that  grew  out  his  transforming  identification 
with  Christ.  Far  from  being  romantic  senti- 
mentality, Francis’  kinship  with  creation  was 
the  result  of  his  radical  conversion  and 
embrace  of  Lady  Poverty.  It  followed,  in 
Boffs  words,  “a  long  and  demanding  novi- 
tiate,” in  which  he  embraced  lepers  and 
served  the  poor. 

When  we  kneel  at  the  creche,  as  Maryann 
Cusimano  Love  encouraged  us  to  do  in  her 
column  last  week,  we  must,  in  the  spirit  of 
Francis,  examine  our  love  and  service  of  the 
poor.  As  we  contemplate  the  scene,  placing 
ourselves  among  the  animals  warming  the 
manger,  we  likewise  need  to  consider  our 
kinship  with  all  God’s  creatures.  Jesus,  after 
all,  is  the  lord  of  all  creation;  and  the 
Incarnation  is  a crowning  blessing  for  the 
entire  cosmos. 

So  Christmas  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
all  of  us  to  evaluate  how,  like  Francis,  we  can 
take  on  Christ  in  guarding  God’s  creation. 
Faced  with  global  warming,  species  extinc- 
tion and  acidification  of  the  oceans,  we  can 
do  much  both  to  reform  our  destructive 
lifestyles  and  to  stir  ourselves  to  acts  of 
courage  and  imagination  to  enhance  Earth’s 
future.  In  doing  so,  we  will  help  realize 
Isaiah’s  vision  of  the  peaceable  kingdom, 
where  the  wolf  lies  down  with  the  lamb  and 
the  child  plays  unharmed  alongside  the 
viper’s  nest.  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Papal  Diplomacy 

The  visit  of  Pope  Benedict  XVI  to  Turkey  in  the  final 
days  of  November  was  by  far  the  most  challenging  of  any 
of  the  trips  undertaken  thus  far  by  the  pope.  It  was  this 
pope’s  first  visit  to  a Muslim  country  and  came  after  the 
Muslim  world  had  been  angered  by  his  now-famous  allu- 
sion to  the  relationship  between  Islam  and  violence  that 
introduced  a lecture  Benedict  gave  at  the  University  of 
Regensburg  in  September.  The  main  content  of  that  lec- 
ture was  the  relationship  between  Greek  philosophy  and 
Christian  revelation,  but  the  pope’s  citation  of  a 14th- 
century  Byzantine  emperor’s  views  on  Islam  and  violence 
provoked  angry  reactions  in  some  parts  of  the  Muslim 
world.  Turkish  leaders  were  sharply  critical  of  the  pope’s 
Regensburg  address;  but  they  did  not  withdraw  their 
invitation  to  the  pope,  and  the  visit  proceeded  on  sched- 
ule, with  heightened  security  measures  in  place. 

The  formal  purpose  of  the  pope’s  visit  was  to  express 
solidarity  with  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  the  ecu- 
menical patriarch,  Bartholomew  I.  While  the  number  of 
Christians  in  Turkey  is  small,  perhaps  100,000  out  of  a 
population  of  72  million,  the  ecumenical  patriarch  is  the 
leader  of  the  worldwide  Orthodox  community  of  over 
220  million.  The  Turkish  government  has  severely  limit- 
ed the  freedom  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  closing  the 
patriarchate’s  theological  school  on  the  island  of  Halki  in 
1971.  By  celebrating  with  the  ecumenical  patriarch  the 
feast  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  the  patron  saint  of 
Constantinople,  Benedict  confirmed  the  need  for 
“reciprocity,”  the  granting  of  the  same  freedom  to  reli- 
gious minorities  in  Muslim  countries  that  Muslims  enjoy 
in  Western  countries. 

On  his  arrival  in  Turkey  on  Nov.  28,  Benedict  was 
greeted  by  the  Turkish  prime  minister,  Recip  Tayyip 
Erdogan,  who  was  traveling  from  Turkey  to  a NATO 
meeting  in  Latvia.  After  their  conversation  at  the  airport, 
the  Prime  Minister  was  pleased  to  report  that  the  pope 
had  expressed  support  for  Turkey’s  membership  in  the 
European  Union,  the  reversal  of  a position  taken  earlier 
by  the  then-Cardinal  Ratzinger,  who  expressed  his  “per- 
sonal opinion”  on  the  issue  in  2004.  The  Vatican  later 
confirmed  that  while  it  could  play  no  direct  role  in  the 
ongoing  negotiations  with  the  European  Union,  it  did 
support  the  continuing  path  toward  greater  integration 
of  Turkey  within  Europe. 

Meeting  with  government  officials,  Muslim  religious 
leaders  and  the  international  diplomatic  corps,  Benedict 
repeated  his  desire  to  encourage  continuing  conversa- 


tions across  cultural  and  religious  boundaries,  between 
Turks  and  Europeans,  Catholics  and  Orthodox,  and 
Muslims  and  Christians.  On  the  final  day  of  his  visit,  he 
stood  in  prayer  in  the  historic  Blue  Mosque  of  Istanbul, 
facing  Mecca.  Throughout  his  time  in  Turkey,  Benedict 
repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for  continuing  conversation 
across  religious  traditions,  cultures  and  civilizations, 
repudiating  in  effect  those  who  had  seized  his  remarks  at 
Regensburg  as  a rallying  cry  for  the  “clash  of  civiliza- 
tions” that  some  in  the  West  believe  is  unavoidable. 
Benedict  is  clearly  not  a supporter  of  that  doomsday 
assumption. 

Invisible,  But  Not  Perfect 

The  death  of  Milton  Friedman,  the  Nobel  laureate  and 
champion  of  free-market  economy,  was  a reminder  of  his 
towering  contributions  not  simply  to  the  “dismal  science” 
of  economics  but  to  the  world  economy.  Friedman’s 
groundbreaking  work  highlighted  the  importance  of 
monetary  policy  (the  government’s  use  of  interest  rates  to 
manage  the  supply  of  money,  largely  through  central 
banks  like  the  Federal  Reserve  System)  in  an  era  when  fis- 
cal policy  (influencing  the  economy  through  federal  taxes 
and  expenditures)  was  seen  as  paramount.  His  research 
also  underscored  the  now  widely  accepted  belief  that  free- 
market  capitalism  most  efficiently  provides  for  the  finan- 
cial well-being  of  the  world’s  populace. 

But  efficient  does  not  mean  perfect.  One  of 
Friedman’s  signature  ideas  was  the  “natural”  rate  of 
unemployment,  the  level  that  stubbornly  persists  in  any 
economy  as  a result  of  inevitable  layoffs,  firings  and  cor- 
porate failures.  Friedman  proposed  that  this  rate  would 
persist  no  matter  what  policymakers  might  attempt  and 
that  it  did  little  good  to  pursue  policies  to  eliminate  it. 
That  makes  sense  in  an  Econ  101  textbook,  but  for  indi- 
viduals who  find  themselves  part  of  that  “natural”  per- 
centage, life  is  difficult  indeed.  More  broadly,  too  many 
capitalist  models  and  free-market  strategies  fail  to  consid- 
er the  poor:  those  who,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  are  pre- 
vented from  competing  in  the  global  economy.  Their 
plight  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  truly  ethical  eco- 
nomic policy — a position  long  espoused  by  Catholic  social 
teaching,  which  emphasizes  both  the  dignity  of  work  and 
the  rights  of  workers. 

Adam  Smith’s  famous  “Invisible  Hand,”  the  powerful 
force  that  leads  to  maximum  productivity  as  workers  and 
consumers  seek  to  maximize  their  earnings,  may  be  effi- 
cient, but  it  is  not  always  just. 
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Editorial 


Light  for  Our  Darkness 


The  most  commonplace  symbol  of  our 
Christmas  celebration  is  a light  shining  in 
the  darkness:  a candle  in  the  window,  a star 
on  top  of  a tree.  The  symbol  is  so  familiar 
that  we  can  sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  its 
distinctive  message.  Many  lights  shine  in  the  darkness. 
Some  of  them  can  be  brutal  and  threatening — headlights 
rushing  at  you  on  a dark  narrow  road,  for  example,  or  the 
harsh  glare  of  an  interrogation  room.  But  the  Christmas 
light  beckons  rather  than  intimidates.  Here,  the  Christmas 
star  or  candle  seems  to  say,  is  where  the  winding  ways  of 
the  heart  come  home. 

Without  the  darkness  we  would  not  see  the  Christmas 
light.  Each  Christmas,  of  course,  we  are  surrounded  by 
different  kinds  of  darkness,  both  personal  and  global,  loves 
that  have  been  betrayed,  resentments  that  resist  forgive- 
ness and  a world  haunted  by  the  random  threats  of  terror- 
ists. The  Christmas  light  may  seem  to  some  a momentary 
distraction  from  the  enduring  darkness  of  their  personal 
lives.  For  the  secularist,  who  sees  religious  passion  as  a 
destructive  force,  the  Christmas  light  may  seem  more  dan- 
gerous, a sentimental  distraction  from  the  inevitable  vio- 
lence that  arises  from  conflicting  claims  to  absolute  truth. 

Religious  passion  can  be  a dangerous  flame.  Saints  and 
mystics  have  been  transformed  by  its  radiance,  but  it  has 
also  been  perverted  into  forms  that  are  cruel  and  destruc- 
tive. Enforcing  religious  faith  by  the  use  of  force  and  vio- 
lence is  always  a corruption  of  religious  passion,  whether 
in  the  courts  of  the  Catholic  Inquisition  or  in  the  jihad  of 
Islamic  fundamentalists.  How  can  we  judge  when  the 
flame  of  religious  passion  is  pure  and  true,  offering  healing 
and  hope,  and  when  it  is  dark  and  destructive,  a demonic 
perversion  rather  than  a divine  invitation?  Does  the  story 
of  Bethlehem,  that  first  appearance  of  the  Christmas  light 
in  darkness,  represent  authentic  religious  passion? 

At  first  glance,  it  may  seem  odd  to  speak  of  Bethlehem 
in  terms  of  passion.  The  story,  so  often  trivialized  by  senti- 
mentality, suggests  a more  gentle  rhythm.  Yet  in  the  sim- 
ple narrative  of  Luke’s  Gospel,  a revolutionary  truth  is 
announced:  In  the  son  of  Mary,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  God 
has  entered  human  history,  a claim  so  radical  that  the 
philosopher  Soren  Kierkegaard  called  faith  in  the 
Incarnation  a commitment  to  the  absurd.  The  full  mean- 
ing of  the  Christmas  claim  will  unfold  only  in  the  com- 


plete story  of  the  human  race  and  its  history  of  salvation. 
Yet  this  inexhaustible  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  does 
imply  a working  test  of  religious  experience,  a way  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  passion  of  the  truth  and  the  frenzy 
of  the  demonic. 

The  passion  of  Bethlehem  is  a passion  for  the  prosaic, 
an  affirmation  that  the  ordinary  is  sacred,  that  the  human 
condition,  worn  with  routine,  is  constantly  renewed  from 
within  by  the  heartbeat  of  God.  To  the  eyes  of  faith,  the 
particulars  are  full  of  promise:  stars  and  straw  and  shep- 
herds and  the  love  of  simple  men  and  women.  By  contrast, 
any  religious  claim  that  implies  contempt  for  human  life 
can  only  be  a blasphemous  perversion  of  religious  faith. 
Acts  of  violence  that  destroy  the  innocent  are  a mockery  of 
the  Lord  of  fife,  in  whose  image  men  and  women  have 
been  created.  The  suicide  bomber  is  no  martyr  to  a divine 
cause  but  rather  the  prisoner  and  victim  of  darkness. 

in  their  landmark  document  on  the  relationship  of  the 
church  to  non-Christian  religions  (Nostra  Aetate ),  the 
fathers  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  declared  that  reli- 
gious traditions,  despite  their  different  truth  claims,  testify 
nonetheless  to  the  search  for  God  that  is  part  of  the 
human  condition.  Where  the  secularist  sees  in  religious 
differences  the  roots  of  violent  conflict,  men  and  women 
of  faith  recognize  the  deepest  aspirations  of  their  common 
humanity.  In  the  weeks  before  this  Christmas  of  2006,  the 
world  glimpsed  a vivid  image  of  this  human  unity  that 
spans  doctrinal  differences  when  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  dur- 
ing his  historic  visit  to  Turkey,  prayed  with  Bartholomew, 
the  Orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  while  attend- 
ing an  Orthodox  Divine  Liturgy,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
his  visit  in  the  historic  Blue  Mosque,  stood  in  prayerful 
silence  facing  Mecca  with  his  Muslim  host. 

For  men  and  women  of  faith  the  light  of  Christmas 
recalls  in  our  personal  lives  and  in  the  history  of  the 
human  family  the  presence  of  a loving  God,  faithful  to 
his  promises  to  his  people,  even  when  the  twists  and 
turns  of  our  individual  stories  and  the  human  story  have 
been  darkened  by  doubt  and  death.  It  is  a light  that 
invites  us  to  move  forward  in  hope  toward  a future  we 
cannot  predict  or  control  but  one  where  the  God  who 
has  entered  our  history  and  shared  our  condition  walks 
with  us  still. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Church  Groups  Resist 
Contraceptive  Mandate 

Claiming  that  New  York’s  highest  state 
court  erred  on  several  counts  in  uphold- 
ing a state  mandate  that  would  require 
religious  organizations  to  provide  con- 
traceptive prescription  coverage  for 
their  employees,  eight  Catholic  and  two 
Protestant  groups  have  asked  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  to  rehear  the 
case.  The  court’s  Oct.  19  decision  also 
failed  to  consider  that  the  “practical 
impact”  of  the  legislation  could  be  the 
opposite  of  the  law’s  intended  effect,  by 
providing  an  incentive  for  religious 
employers  to  cancel  prescription  cover- 
age altogether,  the  groups  said  in  a 
motion  filed  Nov.  20.  “Mandating  con- 
traceptive coverage  by  church  entities 
like  plaintiffs  if  and  only  if  those  entities 
choose  to  provide  their  employees  with 
prescription  drug  coverage  at  all  actual- 
ly undermines  the  objective  of  the  law, 
while  exempting  such  entities  would 
without  question  advance  that  objec- 
tive,” the  motion  said. 

Religious  Freedom  Law 
Influences  Diplomacy 

Though  it  has  plenty  of  weaknesses  and 
flaws,  the  system  put  in  place  by  the 
International  Religious  Freedom  Law  of 
1998  to  monitor  and  protect  religious 
freedom  internationally  has  begun  to 
change  how  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  approach  religious  rights,  said 
panelists  at  a Washington  forum  co- 
sponsored by  the  American  Academy  of 
Religion,  the  Pew  Forum  on  Religion 
and  Public  Life  and  the  Library  of 
Congress'  Kluge  Center.  Among  the 
problems  in  trying  to  protect  religious 
rights  abroad,  according  to  speakers  at  the 
Nov.  20  forum,  are  too  little  emphasis  on 
advocacy,  as  opposed  to  sanctions,  in  the 
current  diplomacy  system  and  a risk  of 
other  countries  misunderstanding  the 
goals  of  the  U.S.  policy.  The  law  that  cre- 
ated the  independent  U.S.  Commission 
on  International  Religious  Freedom  also 
set  up  a formal  approach  for  evaluating 
how  various  countries  treat  religious 
rights  and  established  an  office  within  the 
Siate  Department  to  oversee  how  diplo- 
mats deal  with  the  issue.  The  State 


Department  now  prepares  an  annual 
report  on  the  state  of  religious  freedom 
in  each  country,  while  the  commission 
issues  its  own  reports  focusing  on  select 
countries  about  which  its  members  are 
particularly  concerned. 


Msgr.  Robert  Morrissey  prepares  to  light  the 
first  candle  of  the  Advent  wreath  during  Mass 
at  St.  Agnes  Cathedral  in  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y.,  Dec.  3.  Advent  is  a joyful  period  during 
which  Christians  prepare  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  Christ's  birth.  The  wreath  is  a main 
symbol  of  the  season,  with  a new  candle  lit 
each  Sunday  before  Christmas. 


Polish  Bishops  to  Probe 
Communist  Infiltration 

The  Polish  bishops’  conference  has 
launched  a historical  commission  to 
investigate  infiltration  of  the  church  by 
Communist  agents  during  the  cold  war 
era.  Auxiliary  Bishop  Piotr  Libera  of 
Katowice  told  the  Polish  information 
agency,  KAI,  that  work  on  the  “several 
dozen  kilometers  of  files  on  the  church” 
must  have  “a  clear  methodological  pro- 
gram.” Bishop  Libera,  general  secretary 
of  the  Polish  bishops’  conference,  said 
the  bishops  would  approve  “competent 
experts”  to  help  the  commission,  which 
will  be  chaired  by  a former  constitu- 
tional court  judge,  Wojciech 
Laczkowski.  The  bishop  said  the  com- 
mission will  rely  on  Poland’s  National 
Remembrance  Institute,  which  controls 
access  to  former  police  files.  Bishop 
Libera  added  that  he  hoped  to  “cooper- 
ate closely”  with  separate  commissions 
already  working  in  several  Catholic  dio- 
ceses. 

12  Percent  of  Americans 
Now  Go  Hungry 

Just  before  the  feasting  season  that  begins 
with  Thanksgiving  and  ends  with  New 


Year’s  Day,  reports  are  issued  document- 
ing the  prevalence  of  hunger  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world. 
“Hunger”  is  an  easy,  six-letter  word.  But 
this  year  in  its  annual  report  on 
Americans’  access  to  food,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  decided  to  use 
the  term  “very  low  food  security,”  which 
brought  scoffs  from  some  and  rebukes 
from  others.  The  Rev.  David  Beckmann, 
head  of  the  Christian  citizens’  anti- 
hunger lobby  Bread  for  the  World,  told 
Catholic  News  Service  he  got  no  flak  for 
his  comments  about  it  in  The 
Washington  Post  Nov.  16.  He  was  quot- 
ed as  saying  that  “the  proposal  to  remove 
the  word  ‘hunger’  from  our  official 
reports  is  a huge  disservice  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  struggle  daily  to 
feed  themselves  and  their  families.”  The 
U.S.D.A.  study,  released  Nov.  15, 
showed  that  in  2005,  35  million  people — 
about  12  percent  of  all  Americans — could 
not  put  food  on  the  table  at  least  part  of 
the  year,  and  that  1 1 million  reported 
going  hungry  on  occasion. 

Vouchers  Barred  in  Maine 
Religious  Schools 

A ruling  upholding  a school  voucher 
program’s  exclusion  of  religious  schools 
was  allowed  to  stand  Nov.  27  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  By  declining  to 
review  Maine’s  voucher  law,  the  court 
let  stand  a bar  on  vouchers  being  used 
at  religious  schools.  Prior  to  1980,  stu- 
dents in  small  Maine  towns  with  no 
high  schools  could  use  tuition  vouchers 
to  attend  the  secondary  school  of  their 
choice,  including  religious  schools.  In 
1980  the  state  attorney  general  said  the 
policy  violated  the  U.S.  Constitution’s 
establishment  clause  separating  church 
and  state,  and  in  1983  the  state  legisla- 
ture codified  the  decision,  eliminating 
religious  schools  from  the  program. 
Currently  about  17,000  Maine  students 
in  145  small  towns  use  vouchers  to 
attend  public  and  private  high  schools 
in  the  state  and  out  of  state.  The  Maine 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  April  ruled 
the  restrictions  are  constitutionally  valid 
because  they  stem  from  the  Legislatu- 
re’s desire  to  comply  with  the  Con- 
stitution, not  from  religious  hostility. 
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Pope’s  Visit  to  Turkey  ‘An  Unforgettable  Experience’ 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  called  his  visit  to 
Turkey  an  unforgettable  experience 
and  said  he  hoped  it  would  lead  to 
improved  relations  between 
Christians  and  Muslims.  The  pope 
made  the  remarks  at  his  noontime 
blessing  in  Rome  Dec.  3 at  the  start 
of  the  Advent  season,  addressing  pil- 
grims two  days  after  returning  from  a 
pilgrimage  of  dialogue  in  Turkey. 
The  pope  thanked  the  organizers  of 
the  four-day  trip,  including  Turkish 


authorities,  for  ensuring  that  the  visit 
was  “peaceful  and  fruitful.”  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  “the  friend- 
ly Turkish  people”  for  giving  him  “a 
welcome  worthy  of  their  traditional 
spirit  of  hospitality.”  He  said  the  visit 
was  “an  unforgettable  spiritual  and 
pastoral  experience,  which  I hope  will 
help  produce  an  increasingly  sincere 
cooperation  among  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ  and  a beneficial  dialogue  with 
Muslim  believers.” 


Los  Angeles  Abuse  Cases  Settled  for  $60  Million 


The  $60  million  setdement  of  45  cases  in 
which  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  had 
been  accused  of  sexual  abuse  is  “fair  and 
just,”  Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  said  Dec.  1.  In  a statement,  the 
cardinal  also  termed  the  settlement  “a  pos- 
itive step  forward  in  the  church’s  efforts  to 
promote  healing  and  reconciliation  for 
those  who  have  suffered  abuse  by  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy.”  He  also  made  a per- 
sonal apology  to  all  victims  of  abuse  by  a 
priest,  religious  or  deacon  in  the  archdio- 


cese. “The  sexual  abuse  of  minors  is  both  a 
sin  and  a crime,  and  there  is  no  place  in 
the  priesthood  for  those  who  have  abused 
children,”  he  added.  The  archdiocese  said 
its  share  of  the  settlement  was  about  $40 
million,  with  the  remainder  covered  by 
insurance  companies  or  religious  orders. 
The  amount  of  the  settlement  “was  antici- 
pated and  set  aside  last  year,”  it  added.  “I 
want  to  assure  you...that  no  parishes  will 
be  affected  as  a result  of  this  settlement,” 
Cardinal  Mahony  said. 


Priestly  Celibacy  Not  Currently  Up  for  Discussion 


The  new  head  of  the  Vatican’s 
Congregation  for  Clergy,  Cardinal 
Claudio  Hummes,  O.F.M.,  of  Brazil, 
clarified  his  recent  comments  about 
priestly  celibacy,  saying  the  question 
was  not  currently  up  for  discussion  by 
church  authorities.  In  a Brazilian  news- 


paper interview  Dec.  2,  Cardinal 
Hummes  had  said  priestly  celibacy  was 
a disciplinary  norm,  not  a church 
dogma,  and  was  therefore  open  to  pos- 
sible change.  Although  Cardinal 
Hummes  was  not  arguing  in  favor  of 
modifying  the  celibacy  rule,  his  com- 


ments stirred  considerable  interest  in 
Rome. 

$hortly  after  arriving  at  the  Vatican 
from  Brazil  on  Dec.  4,  the  cardinal 
issued  a statement  emphasizing  that 
priestly  celibacy  was  a long  and  valuable 
tradition  in  the  Latin-rite  church  and 
was  based  on  strong  theological  and 
pastoral  arguments.  Cardinal  Hummes, 
a Franciscan  who  has  headed  the 
Archdiocese  of  $ao  Paolo,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Pope  Benedict  XVI  in  October  as 
prefect  of  the  clergy  congregation,  a 
move  widely  seen  as  bringing  a moder- 
ate Latin  American  voice  to  the  Roman 
Curia. 

Muslim-Catholic  Dialogue 
Growing  in  United  States 

Muslim-Catholic  dialogue  is  a living 
and  growing  reality  in  the  United 
$tates.  “The  important  thing  is  to  keep 
the  dialogue  going,  because  there  are 
so  many  parts  of  the  world  where  it 
isn’t  going,”  said  John  Borelli,  special 
assistant  to  the  president  and  director 
for  interreligious  initiatives  at 
Georgetown  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

$ayyid  M.  $yeed,  national  director 
of  the  Islamic  $ociety  of  North 
America’s  new  Office  of  Interfaith  and 
Community  Alliances,  called  the 
advancement  of  the  U.$.  dialogues 
“something  of  a historical  imperative” 
because  “if  they  go  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, they  could  give  a gift  of  the  2 1 st 
century  to  the  rest  of  mankind.” 

The  Rev.  Francis  Tiso,  associate 
director  for  interreligious  relations  at 
the  $ecretariat  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs  of  the  U.$. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  said 
dialogue  “is  a tremendous  opportunity 
to  refine  your  thinking  about  the  other 
side.”  Borelli,  who  held  Father  Tiso’s 
post  from  1987  to  2003,  played  a major 
role  in  the  1990’s  in  getting  three  offi- 
cial regional  dialogues  started  between 
Catholic  and  Muslim  leaders  and 
scholars.  He  also  serves  as  director  of 
interreligious  affairs  for  the  U.S.  Jesuit 
Conference. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


BChristmas-ists 

^The  atheists  are  onto  something.? 


A NEWLY  FASHIONABLE 
atheism  has  emerged  in 
public  discourse.  Religious 
faith,  in  this  account,  is  not 
only  quaint;  it  is  dangerous. 
In  a recent  conference  tided  “Science, 
Religion,  Reason  and  Survival,”  spon- 
sored by  the  Templeton  Foundation, 
religion  took  a beating.  Steven 
Weinberg,  a Nobel  laureate  in  physics, 
opined,  “Anything  that  we  scientists  can 
do  to  weaken  the  hold  of  religion  should 
be  done  and  may  in  the  end  be  our  great- 
est contribution  to  civilization.”  Richard 
Dawkins  was  “utterly  fed  up  with  the 
respect  that  we — all  of  us,  including  the 
secular  among  us — are  brainwashed  into 
bestowing  on  religion.” 

Dawkins  has  recently  elaborated  his 
absurdity-of-religion  theme  at  book 
length  in  The  God  Delusion.  He  has  been 
joined  by  other  best-selling  anti-theists, 
Sam  Harris  ( The  End  of  Faith:  Religion, 
Terror  and  the  Future  of  Religion)  and 
Daniel  Dennett  {Breaking  the  Spell: 
Religion  as  a Natural  Phenomenon).  For 
these  writers  (especially  Harris),  more 
than  just  being  foolish,  religion  is  a 
threat  to  humanity.  What  is  more,  they 
are  joined  by  the  celebrity  voice  of  Elton 
John,  who  in  a recent  interview  offered 
this  pearl:  “I  would  ban  religion  com- 
pletely.... It  turns  people  into  really  hate- 
ful lemmings,  and  it’s  not  really  compas- 
sionate.” 

There  is  much  argument  to  engage 
here  in  its  proper  time.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  I want  to  look  at  the 
association  between  violence  and  faith. 

The  history  of  religions  is  marked  by 
war  and  atrocity,  often  committed  in  the 
name  of  God.  True,  but  this  may  be  a 
problem  with  humanity  itself  rather  than 

john  F.  kavanaugh,  s.j.,  is  a professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


with  the  religions  that  have  been  used  to 
justify  war.  Let  us  not  forget  the  devotion 
of  Pol  Pot  and  the  French-educated  athe- 
ists who  devastated  Cambodia.  Or  Stalin 
and  Mao,  their  hands  bloodied  by  the 
slaughter  of  millions.  And  what  might  be 
said  of  the  atheistic  glories  that  accompa- 
nied the  enthronement  of  Goddess 
Reason  on  Notre  Dame’s  high  altar  dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  Terror  and  its  beheaded 
thousands? 

I think  the  alarmed  and  anxious 
atheists  are  onto  something,  even 
though  they  have  tittle  concept  or  expe- 
rience of  what  we  are  about.  They  do 
understand  ideology,  since  they  cling  to 
their  own.  But  they  are  innocent  of  any 
belief  in  a person  tike  Jesus  Christ.  And 
this  is  where  the  atheist  angst  is  mis- 
placed. The  threat  from  certain 
Christians  is  not  that  they  are  Christian, 
but  that  they  are  not  Christian  enough. 
They  pay  tip  service  to  the  Gospels  and 
offer  everything  else  to  American  capi- 
talist nationalism. 

Some  Christian  “believers,”  having  a 
faith  more  notional  than  real,  are  increas- 
ingly identified  with  nationalism, 
American  exceptionafism  and  global 
supremacy.  This  is  the  party  of  what  I 
would  call  the  Americanist  Christian  illu- 
sion. Maybe  these  are  the  folks,  at  least  in 
the  United  States,  that  the  atheists  are 
really  worried  about.  Some  of  them, 
expecting  the  end-times  and  the  Second 
Coming,  seem  to  think  that  the  United 
States  is  the  chosen  “terrible  swift 
sword.”  But  the  more  pragmatic  of  them 
are  just  apologists  for  America.  They  jus- 
tify pre-emptive  war,  torture,  the  right  to 
carry  arms,  the  supreme  right  to  spend 
one’s  own  money,  all  libertarian  taxation 
policies  and  capital  punishment.  Among 
Catholics  you  can  see  their  trump  card 
when  any  voice  from  Rome  calls  into 
question  American  exceptionafism.  All  of 
a sudden,  the  pope  has  no  legitimacy  in 


matters  economic,  political  or  military. 
For  Christians  in  general,  this  is  the  same 
tactic  employed  with  the  hard  Gospel 
sayings  that  challenge  wealth,  violence 
and  worldly  power:  Surely  Jesus  can’t 
mean  that!  Many  of  his  utterances  would 
be  considered  so  un-American  that  if  a 
preacher  did  no  more  than  quote  him,  he 
would  be  run  out  of  town. 

Thus,  there  is  a strange  confluence  of 
theoretical  atheists  and  practical  atheists 
who  are  Christian  Americanists.  It  is  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  Christians  fail  to 
follow  the  Gospels  that  they  are  danger- 
ous in  matters  of  war  and  violence.  It  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  religious  enough  that 
makes  them  a threat  to  peace  on  earth. 

“Peace  on  earth”  is  an  interesting  way 
to  put  it,  especially  in  these  days  of  war 
and  these  days  approaching  Christmas. 
The  sacred  writings  of  other  faiths  may 
have  passages  condoning  violence  in  the 
name  of  God,  but  in  the  Gospels,  any 
allusions  to  violence  are  invariably  in 
parables  and  metaphors.  An  authentic 
belief  in  Advent  and  Christmas  is  some- 
thing else. 

As  opposed  to  atheists  and 
Americanists,  maybe  there  should  be  a 
new  category — the  Christmas-ists.  These 
would  be  people,  across  all  Christian 
denominations,  who  take  the  Gospels 
seriously.  What  would  be  some  of  their 
beliefs?  What  would  it  be  to  believe  that 
Christmas  really  happened? 

We  humans,  we  sinners,  including 
Americans,  stand  in  need  of  redemption. 
Thus  we  call  out,  “O  come,  Emmanuel.” 

We  believe,  moreover,  that  God 
came  to  us,  became  one  of  us,  even  in  our 
lowliness  as  a dependent  baby  and  a bro- 
ken man. 

We  believe  this  fact  changes  every- 
thing, including  how  we  treat  each  other, 
even  the  least  of  us  made  in  the  likeness  of 
God. 

We  believe  that  we  are  saved  not  by 
arms,  money,  class  or  nation  but  by  the 
kind  mercies  of  God. 

If  Christians  believed  in  Christmas, 
they  would  indeed  be  dangerous,  but  for 
reasons  quite  different  from  those  the 
atheists  fear.  They  would  have  finally 
courageously  embraced  the  revolution 
started  not  by  human  effort,  but  by  divine 
love.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Icon  of  Creation 


The  fourth  in  a series  for  Advent  and  Christmas 

- BY  SALLY  CUNNEEN  - 

Because  the  world  is  passing  through  a dark  period,  in  which  its  very 
existence  is  threatened,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  be  open  to  the 
astonishingly  good  news  of  Christmas:  God  has  taken  on  our  flesh,  and 
through  that  inconceivable  act  God  has  brought  joy  and  hope  to  all  cre- 
ation. It  is  news  meant  for  all  time,  not  merely  the  past,  even  though  our 
busy,  materialistic  culture  tends  to  clutter  our  minds  and  makes  this  truth  hard  to  grasp. 
One  of  the  richest  reminders  of  its  meaning  is  the  visual  story  told  in  the  classical 
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Byzantine  icon  of  the  Nativity,  which  both  shows  us  the 
event  and  continues  to  reveal  new  meaning  for  us  in  this 
divine  entry  into  human  affairs. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  pilgrims  visited  the  Holy 
Land  and  brought  back  images  of  the  crypt  from  the  church 
that  Constantine  built  in  Bethlehem,  which  was  believed  to 
be  centered  around  the  very  cave  in  which  Jesus  was  born. 
Icons  based  on  these  images,  painted  by  prayer- 
ful, anonymous  artists,  absorbed  the  biblical 
story  of  Luke  and  added  details  that  became  part 
of  traditional  celebrations  of  the  feast.  In  a world 
where  few  could  read  and  books  were  unavail- 
able, St.  Basil  the  Great  pointed  out  that  “what 
the  word  transmits  through  the  ear,  painting 
silently  shows  through  the  image,  and  by  these  two  means, 
mutually  accompanying  one  another... we  receive  knowl- 
edge of  the  same  thing.” 

What  the  Picture  Reveals 

Traditionally  painted  Nativity  icons  have  continued  to  fol- 
low the  form  devised  by  these  early  artists.  The  icon  is 
unified  by  the  central  figure  of  the  baby  lying  in  a dark 
cave  cut  into  a stony  mountain,  with  the  many  actors  pre- 
sent at  the  scene  or  arriving  later,  grouped  around  him.  A 
ray  of  light  from  a small  piece  of  starry  sky  visible  at  the 
top  of  the  icon  streams  down  through  this  dark  world 
directly  onto  the  baby,  who  is  wrapped  in  swaddling  cloths 


and  lying  in  a small  manger.  “Such  a short  voyage  for  a 
god,”  reads  a poem  by  Mary  Karr,  “and  you  arrived  in  ani- 
mal form  so  as  not  to  scorch  us  with  your  glory.”  As  if  to 
emphasize  the  connection,  the  ox  and  ass  who  gaze  at  him 
in  gentle  companionship  are  even  nearer  to  him  than  his 
mother.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  but  they 
are  essential  to  the  church’s  interpretation  of  Isaiah’s 


prophecy  (1:3):  “An  ox  knows  its  owner,  and  an  ass  its  mas- 
ter’s manger,  but  Israel  does  not  know.  My  people  has  not 
understood.” 

Mary  the  mother  lies  just  in  front  of  the  cave,  her  gaze 
turned  away;  like  any  human  mother  after  giving  birth,  she 
is  resting.  Renaissance  art  and  Christmas  cards  usually 
place  her  kneeling  beside  the  crib  robed,  in  most  unrealis- 
tic fashion,  in  fine  clothes.  In  these  icons,  both  her  central 
position  just  outside  the  dark  cave  and  her  somewhat  larg- 
er size  stress  the  true  humanity  of  this  child  and  Mary’s 
central  role  in  binding  the  human  and  divine  together. 

Slightly  below  her  on  the  right,  a midwife  bathes  the 
baby,  further  emphasizing  his  fully  human  nature.  But  just 
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as  the  narrow  manger  also  hints  of  a future  tomb,  so  does 
the  midwife’s  activity  serve  as  a foretaste  of  his  baptism  to 
come.  There  are  no  midwives  in  Luke’s  Gospel,  but  in 
many  popular  apocryphal  stories  from  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian centuries,  St.  Joseph  sought  them  out  to  help  the  new 
mother,  and  midwives  have  become  part  of  the  traditional 
portrayal  of  Jesus’  birth. 

Typically,  at  top  left,  heralding  the  child’s  divinity,  two 
angels  announce  the  good  tidings,  while  at  top  right  an 
angel  bends  down  toward  Jesus,  offering  what  appears  to 
be  a blanket.  Just  below  that  angel  a shepherd  plays  his 
reed  pipe,  adding  joyful  human  music  to  the  angelic  cho- 
rus. How  often  do  we  reflect  on  God’s  choice  of  ordinary 
men  at  work  to  receive  the  first  word  of  this  birth?  Neither 
political  rulers,  nor  those  well  off,  nor  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  are  admitted  into  the  picture.  Mary’s  earlier 
Magnificat,  spoken  when  she  visited  Elizabeth,  boldly  stat- 
ing God’s  preference  for  the  poor,  is  visibly  reinforced  by 
God’s  birth  among  them. 

Parallel  to  the  shepherd,  the  three  Wise  Men  on  the 
left  side  have  already  arrived  to  present  the  mother  with 
gifts  for  the  child  to  whom  the  star  has  led  them.  In  some 
versions  of  the  icon,  the  travelers  arrive  in  small  separate 
scenes,  but  when  the  picture  gets  too  cluttered,  the  unity 
of  meaning  is  diluted.  Time  and  incident  are  condensed 
here,  and  the  story  is  simple.  This  child  has  come  to  the 


Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews — indeed,  to  the  whole  world — 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  emphasizes 
God’s  acceptance  of  learning  and  science  in  the  search  for 
truth. 

The  Holy  Couple 

But  to  the  left,  opposite  the  midwife,  we  see  an  image  of 
St.  Joseph  quite  unknown  in  our  art.  Sometimes  he  is  sep- 
arated from  Mary  at  the  crib  to  indicate  that  he  is  not  the 
father;  here  he  is  outside  and  dejected,  his  head  leaning  on 
one  arm.  A smooth,  well-dressed  shepherd  often  stands 
beside  him.  According  to  ancient  tradition,  this  is  the 
devil,  trying  to  build  on  Joseph’s  doubt,  mentioned  in 
Matthew,  as  to  whether  this  child  indeed  comes  from  God. 
It  is  a temptation  that  has  repeated  itself  throughout  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  all  who  have  wrestled  with  a real- 
ity that  seems  beyond  reason,  the  incarnation  of  God  in 
human  flesh. 

Mary  looks  at  her  husband  compassionately.  Viewers 
of  the  earliest  Nativity  icons  were  probably  familiar  with 
the  arguments  between  Joseph  and  Mary  that  were  popu- 
lar topics  of  Syrian  dialogue  poems  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  century.  In  antiquity  believers  wanted  to  know 
more  about  the  life  and  characters  of  these  figures,  who 
were  their  heroes  and  central  to  their  faith.  In  one  of  these 
dialogues  Mary  tries  to  explain  her  virginal  conception  to 
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her  disbelieving  husband,  but  Joseph  snaps  at  her:  “After 
getting  pregnant,  now  you  tell  lies.”  Mary  stands  up  to 
him,  “You  have  never  seen  any  falsehood  in  me,”  but 
Joseph  angrily  persists  until  Mary  finally  wears  him  down. 
The  misunderstanding  between  them,  the  monographer 
suggests,  has  endured  even  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  If 
this  is  the  case,  Mary’s  sad,  loving  gaze  suggests  concern 
for  Joseph’s  suffering  rather  than  her  need  to  convince 
him.  Here,  as  in  the  Gospels  and  later  tradition,  she  is  a 
model  of  behavior  for  her  fellow  humans.  Later  genera- 
tions will  come  to  know  her  compassionate  gaze  well  as  it 
is  turned  on  them  in  the  many  beautiful  icons  of  the 
Mother  of  Tenderness. 

Among  Us  in  Danger 

As  this  Christmas  comes,  we  may  be  more  aware  than  we 
used  to  be  of  the  darkness  our  world  shares  with  that  of 
Mary,  Joseph  and  the  shepherds.  God  has  come  among  us, 
and  the  risen  Christ  is  still  here;  but  bad  news  dominates 
our  lives.  Violence,  famine  and  destruction  are  the  daily 
bread  of  millions,  who  look  at  us  with  haunted  eyes  from 
the  electronic  icons  in  our  living  rooms.  Even  the  lovely  old 
Christmas  carols  cannot  comfort  us  as  they  used  to,  for 
alongside  our  image  of  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem  asleep 
beneath  the  silent  stars,  we  know  that  the  city  today  is  sub- 
ject to  constant  military  threat. 

But  these  ancient  Nativity  icons  also  remind  us  that  the 
surroundings  were  dark  when  Jesus  first  came;  Jesus  suf- 
fered under  Roman  occupation  all  his  life.  Like  the  apostles, 
we  might  prefer  a God  who  came  as  a powerful  ruler,  ready 
to  heal,  smite  enemies  and  oversee  the  triumph  of  justice 
and  joy  in  Palestine,  Africa,  Sri  Lanka  and  Iraq.  Instead  we 
are  reminded  that  Jesus  came  as  a helpless  baby  among  ordi- 
nary folk,  not  the  rich  and  powerful.  Unlike  the  usual 
Nativity  scenes  in  our  homes  and  churches,  where  statues  of 
Mary,  Joseph  and  the  shepherds  kneel  reverently  around  a 
conscious,  often  pudgy  baby,  these  ancient  icons  do  not  pre- 
sent a sentimental  scene  but  one  filled  with  danger.  Herod 
will  hear  of  this  birth  and  send  in  his  soldiers.  Joseph  and 
Mary  will  have  to  flee,  becoming  homeless  refugees,  and 
ultimately  Jesus  will  be  put  to  death. 

Still,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  appearance  of  God’s 
son  as  a vulnerable  human  baby  bringing  light  to  our  dark- 
ness suggests  that  the  Creator  wants  human  help  in  the 
ongoing  work  of  creation.  Just  as  Yahweh  asked  Moses  to 
lead  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  Mary  to  cooperate  in  the 
birth  of  his  Son,  we  are  being  asked  today  to  accept  this 
shared  responsibility. 

On  this  Christmas  we  hasten  to  join  the  shepherds  and 
midwives  in  the  living  icon  that  surrounds  the  cave. 
Instinctively  we  want,  like  the  Wise  Men,  to  bring  gifts  to 
those  we  love  in  order  to  celebrate  this  child’s  coming;  but 


we  know  they  are  just  symbols,  not  the  end.  As  for  the  ani- 
mals, we  may  not  have  the  understanding  of  who  “our 
owner  is”  diat  was  clear  to  the  ox  and  ass  any  more  than  the 
Israelites  did.  By  splitting  off  the  spiritual  so  completely 
from  the  natural  and  physical,  have  we  Christians  not  con- 
tributed to  the  exploitation  of  the  earth?  If  I could  give 
splendid  gifts  like  the  Magi,  today  I might  give  an  ark  from 
Heifer  International,  filled  with  animals,  helping  to  provide 
a living  for  many  families  around  the  world.  (Heifer 
International  is  a project  started  to  relieve  world  hunger  by 
giving  people  livestock — a cow,  goat  or  pig — and  training 
them  to  raise  the  animal  as  a source  of  food  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a livelihood  rather  than  a meal  or  a bag  of  food- 
stuffs. Since  1944,  the  program  has  grown  in  scope  and  the 
number  of  families  it  serves.) 

Do  we  hear  the  angels  as  the  shepherds  did  in  the 
ancient  Nativity  story?  Perhaps  not  many  with  wings,  but  I 
have  nonetheless  encountered  quite  a number  over  the 
years  serving  as  God’s  messengers  in  human  form. 
Whenever  we  find  angelic  service,  whether  in  others  or  in 
our  own  inner  inspirations,  it  is  imperative  that  we  heed 
their  messages.  For  as  we  celebrate  the  beautiful  feast  of 
Christmas  once  again,  we  are  reminded  that  the  vulnerable 
child  who  came  among  us  pleads  for  us  to  make  the  good 
news  real  today.  El 
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Venezuela’s  President  Hugo  Chavez  greets  supporters  during  a campaign  rally  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  western  State  of  Zulia,  Nov.  19,  2006. 


Recent  electoral  results  reflect  a pragmatic  approach  to  an  urgent  social 
agenda  rather  than  a shift  in  ideology  to  the  left  or  right. 


IT  is  tempting  TO  view  the  string  of  election  results 
in  Latin  America  over  the  past  year  as  proof  that  the 
world’s  most  unequal  region  has  moved  to  the  left. 
Media  accounts  highlight  the  repudiation  of  free  mar- 
ket-oriented policies,  those  widely  referred  to  as  “neoliber- 
al”  reforms  and  delineated  in  the  Washington  consensus  of 
the  early  1990’s.  Such  reports  also  focus  on  the  growing 
clamor  for  governments  to  be  more  committed  to  redress- 
ing social  injustice  and  empowering  the  poor,  who  in  most 
countries  constitute  at  least  half  the  population.  Observers 
who  see  a sharp,  radical  mm  describe  a “red  tide,”  whereas 
others  refer  to  a more  diluted  version  or  a “pink  tide.” 

A Radical,  Red  Tide? 

Such  characterizations  were  especially  popular  in  early 
2006,  when  Evo  Morales  was  sworn  in  as  the  president  of 
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Bolivia.  Morales  was  elected  with  a surprisingly  strong 
mandate,  boosted  by  his  support  from  Bolivia’s  coca  grow- 
ers and,  as  an  Aymara,  the  country’s  majority  indigenous 
population.  The  traditional  political  establishment  had 
failed  to  deliver  tangible  results  for  the  poor  and  was  dis- 
credited. Morales  favored  nationalization  of  Bolivia’s  natu- 
ral gas  industry,  the  second  largest  in  Latin  America  after 
Venezuela’s,  a new  constitution  emphasizing  indigenous 
rights,  a redistribution  of  land  and  a drug  policy  that  allows 
traditional  uses  of  coca  but  not  the  processed  and  pernicious 
cocaine.  Talk  of  a leftist  resurgence  was  reinforced  by 
Morales’s  unabashedly  close  alliance  with  Cuba’s  Fidel 
Castro,  Latin  America’s  revolutionary  icon.  Morales  also  1 
has  a very  public  and  friendly  relationship  with  Venezuela’s  | 
Hugo  Chavez,  who,  since  becoming  president  in  February 
1999,  has  made  uplifting  the  poor  and  defying  the  United  j 
States  the  driving  forces  behind  his  “Bolivarian 
Revolution.” 

Further  evidence  of  a red  tide  and  an  expanding  anti- 
United  States  bloc  in  Latin  America  came  with  the 
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November  2006  election  and  remarkable  comeback  of 
Daniel  Ortega,  who  led  Nicaragua’s  revolutionary 
Sandinista  government  in  the  1980’s.  On  the  region’s  polit- 
ical scorecard,  Ortega  joined  Castro,  Chavez  and  Morales  in 
the  radical  column.  But  for  most  analysts,  the  red  tide  coex- 
isted with  a pink  wave.  The  leftist  surge  also  encompassed  a 
competing,  more  moderate,  pragmatic  brand  of  social 
democratic  politics  that  has  been  gaining  ground.  The  ten- 
dency is  best  exemplified  by  Michele  Bachelet,  Chile’s 
Socialist  president  who  assumed  office  in  March  2006,  and 
Luiz  Inacio  da  Silva,  known  as  Lula,  the  president  of  Brazil’s 
Workers  Party,  who  was  overwhelmingly  elected  to  a sec- 
ond four-year  term  in  October  2006.  Other  new  leaders 
who  fall  in  this  category  are  Uruguay’s  Tabare  Vasquez,  the 
first  leftist  president  in  the  country’s  history,  and  Alan 
Garcia  of  Peru’s  APRA  party,  who  was  considerd  a leftist  in 
his  first  term,  from  1985  to  1990. 

Beyond  Labels 

Yet  if  one  probes  a bit  deeper,  beyond  the  labels,  a far  more 
complicated  picture  can  be  discerned.  True,  political  parties 
and  figures  associated  with  the  traditional  cold  war  left  and 
with  concern  for  greater  social  equality  are  now  heading  a 
number  of  Latin  American  governments.  But  what  does 
that  mean  for  the  region  in  terms  of  actual  policy  content? 
Why  are  electorates  voting  for  these  parties,  and  which 
policies  are  such  governments  pursuing?  The  complex  real- 


ities of  the  region  will  shape  the  answers.  The  ideological 
orientations  that  defined  these  parties  during  the  days  of  the 
cold  war  have  now  faded,  rendering  a term  like  “left”  an 
artificial  construct. 

The  Socialist-led  government  of  Bachelet,  for  example, 
and  the  successful  administration  of  Ricardo  Lagos  before  it 
have  fully  embraced  the  market  as  an  engine  for  economic 
and  social  development  and  pursued  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States,  including  a free  trade  agreement  in 
December  2003.  Through  a more  competent  state  govern- 
ment pursuing  an  effective  set  of  social  policies  in  education 
and  health,  successive  Chilean  governments  have  managed 
to  reduce  the  poverty  level  from  42  percent  in  1992  to 
roughly  14  percent  in  2005.  Chile  has  had  sound  economic 
management  and  been  rewarded  with  impressive  economic 
performance.  Much  of  this  success  can  be  attributed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  economic  reforms  associated  with  the  wide- 
ly criticized  Washington  consensus. 

Lula  da  Silva,  too,  has  presided  over  a Workers  Party 
government  in  Brazil  that  demonstrates  noteworthy  fiscal 
discipline.  Though  his  re-election  was  largely  a result  of 
income-transfer  social  programs  (bolsa  familiar)  for  the  poor 
and  Lula’s  own  personal  charisma,  his  government  has 
undoubtedly  been  friendly  to  the  market.  The  prospect  of 
another  four-year  term  was  welcomed  by  Washington  and 
financial  markets,  including  Wall  Street.  One  wonders  why 
Lula  is  regarded  as  a leftist  political  leader,  while  his  prede- 
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cessor.  Fernando  Henrique  Cardoso,  was  considered  a cen- 
ter-right president.  Lula  has  essentially  continued  and  built 
on  the  key  measures  implemented  during  Cardoso’s  two 
terms  in  office.  In  the  realm  of  economic  and  social  policies 
at  least,  it  is  hard  to  identify  dramatic  differences.  Still,  Lula 
is  seen  as  leftist  and  Cardoso  as  center-right.  This  stems 
largely  from  the  history  of  Lula’s  Workers  Party  and  his 
own  remarkable  personal  story,  rising  up  from  poverty  to 
become  a hugely  popular  union  and  political  leader. 


shift  to  the  left.  Garcia’s  economic  team,  after  all,  is  as  con- 
servative as  was  Toledo’s.  Garcia  has  lavished  praise  on  the 
wonders  of  free  markets  and  globalization.  He  and  his  party 
enthusiastically  embrace  the  free  trade  deal  with  the  United 
States  (already  approved  by  the  Peruvian  Congress,  but  not 
the  U.S.  Congress).  Most  Peruvians  do  not  care  whether 
Garcia’s  government  is  left,  center  or  right,  as  long  as  it  is 
competent  and  produces  results  (which  would  be  a welcome 
contrast  with  his  first,  disastrous  term). 


Economic  Continuity 

Similarly,  the  policy  priorities  of  Uruguay’s  first  “leftist” 
government,  under  Tabare  Vasquez,  are  hard  to  distinguish 
from  those  of  the  center-right  administrations  that  preced- 
ed it.  Economic  policies  have  been  very  prudent,  social 
spending  has  been  held  in  check,  and  the  fiscal  deficit  is 
under  control.  In  addition,  Vasquez,  unlike  his  predecessors, 
is  currently  exploring  a free  trade  deal  with  the  United 
States.  The  government  may  appear  leftist  at  a superficial 
level,  but  invoking  that  term  is  somewhat  misleading.  The 
finance  ministers  in  place  today  in  such  countries  as  Brazil, 
Chile,  Uruguay  and  even  Argentina,  which  is  sometimes 
seen  as  more  radical  because  of  its  defiance  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  system,  are  as  orthodox  as  those  in  centrist 
or  rightist  governments. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  the  change 
from  Alejandro  Toledo  to  Alan  Garcia  in  Peru  reflects  a 


A Different  Daniel  Ortega 

One  can  even  argue  that  the  governments  that  form  part  of 
the  red  streak  are  not  altogether  left,  in  the  traditional  sense 
of  the  term.  Nicaragua’s  Ortega,  for  example,  is  no  longer 
the  wild-eyed  revolutionary  of  the  1980’s,  intent  on  confis- 
cating private  property.  Instead,  he  has  become  a cynical, 
corrupt  party  boss,  willing  to  make  deals  with  anyone,  even 
former  enemies,  provided  they  increase  his  own  power. 
True,  he  is  loyal  to  Castro  and  Chavez,  but  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  when  faced  with  limited  options  for  forging  a 
viable  government,  Ortega  will  be  a pragmatist. 

Thus  far  even  Bolivia’s  President  Evo  Morales  has  been 
inconsistent  in  defining  the  main  policy  thrusts  of  his  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  his  moves,  like  the  nationalization  and 
military  takeover  of  the  natural  gas  fields  on  May  1,  2006, 
have  been  quite  radical.  But  a variety  of  circumstances, 
including  pressure  from  Brazil  and  other  countries  with  a 
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stake  in  Bolivia,  have  forced  Morales  to  govern  in  more 
pragmatic  fashion — witness  his  decision  not  to  go  ahead 
with  nationalization  of  the  mining  sector.  Chavez’s  influ- 
ence in  Bolivia  may  eventually  diminish,  as  the  Morales 
government  explores  its  options  and  charts  its  own  course. 
Bolivia,  like  other  Latin  American  governments,  is  likely  to 
resist  unquestioned  loyalty  to  any  single  ideological  bloc. 
Rather,  over  time  it  will  try  to  become  independent,  making 
alliances  only  when  self-interest  dictates. 

Measuring  Chavez  as  a Leader 

Latin  America’s  perceived  move  to  the  left  has  been  closely 
tied  to  the  potential  influence  of  Chavez’s  Bolivarian 
Revolution,  which  has  been  fueled  by  record  oil  prices. 
Chavez  is  indeed  Latin  America’s  most  influential  leader 
today,  not  because  his  agenda  is  embraced  and  endorsed  by 
other  regional  leaders,  but  because  he  has  managed  to  set 
the  terms  of  debate.  To  his  credit,  Chavez  has  put  his  finger 
on  a fundamental  grievance  felt  in  Venezuela  and  through- 
out much  of  Latin  America.  It  is  no  accident  that  Chavez 
emerged  in  Venezuela,  the  South  American  country  that 
suffered  two  “lost  decades,”  with  its  national  income  drop- 
ping by  over  40  percent  in  the  1980’s  and  1990’s.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, Chavez’s  relentless  attacks  on  the  increasingly  cor- 
rupt, unresponsive  and  insulated  traditional  political  order 
had  great  appeal  and  continue  to  account  for  part  of  his  sup- 
port today. 

Still,  despite  an  oil  bonanza  and  weak  political  opposi- 
tion, Chavez  has  not  been  able  to  devise  effective  solutions 
to  Venezuela’s  economic  problems.  A charismatic  commu- 
nicator who  thrives  on  conflict  and  confrontation,  Chavez 
does  not  excel  in  governing — the  quality  Venezuelans  most 
need  and  want.  The  social  programs,  or  misiones,  put  in 
place  under  Chavez — for  literacy  training,  medical  services, 
subsidized  food  and  the  like — have  helped  poor 
Venezuelans.  But  the  government  has  not  put  in  place  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  poverty  that  will  be  sustainable  in 
the  long  term.  Unemployment  levels  are  unchanged;  and 
common  crime,  which  disproportionately  affects  the  poor- 
est in  the  population,  has  increased.  Moreover,  the  govern- 
ment has  exhibited  autocratic,  authoritarian  tendencies, 
reflected  in  an  unprecedented  concentration  of  power  with 
virtually  no  checks  and  balances.  For  a region  that  favors 
democracy  and  is  striving  to  make  it  work  better,  the  model 
Chavez  has  constructed  has  little  appeal. 

It  is  even  a stretch  to  characterize  what  Chavez  has 
accomplished — or  failed  to  accomplish — as  an  example  of 
“leftist”  government.  Ironically,  notwithstanding  his  bel- 
ligerent assaults  on  the  Bush  administration  and  his  indict- 
ment of  globalization  and  free  trade  pacts,  Chavez  has 
extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  market  for  well  over  half  his  oil  exports. 


(Peruvians  and  Colombians  often  quip  that  their  friendly 
relations  with  Washington  do  not  get  them  the  full  access  to 
U.S.  markets  that  politically  hostile  Venezuela  enjoys 
because  of  its  oil.)  Chavez’s  experiment — an  eclectic  blend 
of  authoritarianism,  populism  and  militarism,  sustained  by 
high  oil  prices — is  hardly  captured  by  the  term  “left.” 

Chavez’s  now  infamous  speech  at  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  September  2006,  calling  President  Bush  the 
“devil,”  is  also  not  a feature  of  the  new  breed  of  leaders  in 
Latin  America.  Such  language  offends  Latin  American  sen- 
sibilities and  causes  discomfort  among  other,  supposedly 
friendly  governments.  It  is  instructive  to  contrast  Chavez’s 
speech  with  those  made  by  Lula,  Bachelet,  Kirchner  and 
even  Morales  at  the  United  Nations.  The  language  of  these 
leaders  was  much  more  moderate  and  conciliatory.  Still, 
many  in  Washington  fail  to  grasp  that  all  Latin  American 
governments — regardless  of  political  orientation — want 
more  “elbow  room”  and  distance  from  the  United  States, 
because  their  options  for  economic  relationships  have  mul- 
tiplied with  globalization.  It  is  less  helpful  to  characterize 
this  tendency  as  part  of  a shift  to  the  “left”  than  as  a prod- 
uct of  global  changes  that  challenge  traditional  notions  of 
Latin  America  as  the  strategic  preserve  or  backyard  of  the 
United  States. 

A Fundamental  Social  Agenda 

Another  fundamental  orientation  that  has  emerged  from 
the  current  round  of  elections  in  Latin  America  is  the 
growing  importance  of  the  social  agenda  in  each  country’s 
politics.  Even  where  more  conservative  candidates  won, 
like  Felipe  Calderon  of  the  PAN  party  in  Mexico,  the 
results  were  clearly  an  expression  of  widespread  discontent 
and  frustration.  Andres  Manuel  Lopez  Obrador,  who 
rejected  the  neoliberal  model  of  free  markets  and  global- 
ization and  appealed  to  the  frustration  of  the  poor,  espe- 
cially in  the  south,  nearly  won  the  election.  The  results  in 
Peru  can  be  read  in  a similar  way.  Although  Garcia  won, 
Ollanta  Humala,  the  radical  outsider  candidate  who 
attacked  the  political  order  and  neoliberal  economic 
model,  received  48  percent  of  the  vote,  concentrated  in 
the  poorer,  southern  part  of  the  country. 

The  electoral  results  in  Mexico,  Peru  and  other  coun- 
tries revealed  tremendous  popular  anger  and  social  polar- 
ization in  Latin  America.  They  should  be  wake-up  calls  for 
the  newly  elected  political  leadership.  So  far,  no  single 
model  or  alternative  has  taken  hold  in  the  region.  Above 
all,  Latin  Americans  want  governments  that  combine  eco- 
nomic growth  with  greater  attention  to  the  social  agenda, 
governments  that  are  both  honest  and  effective.  It  is 
doubtful  that  using  labels  like  left,  red  or  pink  will  yield 
any  clues  as  to  how  to  heed  such  a popular  and  legitimate 
demand.  RJ 
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)f  Other  Things 


IN  THE  BIBLE  used  by  Catholics,  a 
pair  of  books  celebrates  an  extraordi- 
nary Jewish  military  success  that 
took  place  in  165  B.C.E.  in  the  land 
of  Israel.  Surprisingly  those  two  books  are 
not  included  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures; 
nor  do  they  appear  in  the  Protestant 
canon.  Can  you  name  them? 

Hint:  There  is  a statue  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  of  the  hero  of 
that  long-ago  victory.  In  fact,  the  ancient 
Jewish  soldier  is  the  only  non- American  to 
merit  such  an  honor  at  West  Point. 

Still  need  a hint?  The  same  hero  has 
been  immortalized  in  a George  Frideric 
Handel  oratorio,  a verse-play  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  a novel  by 
Howard  Fast. 

The  answer  is  the  Books  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  the  victorious  general  is 
Judah  Maccabee,  sometimes  known  by  his 
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Greek  name,  Judas  Maccabaeus. 

Judah’s  father,  Mathathias,  and  his  five 
sons  were  the  leaders  of  a popular  armed 
revolt  against  the  powerful  Greco- Syrian 
ruling  empire  of  the  day  headed  by  the 
ruthless  despot  Antdochus  IV.  Alexander 
the  Great  had  died  about  160  years  earli- 
er, and  Antiochus  ruled  a part  of 
Alexander’s  once-extensive  realm  in  the 
ancient  Middle  East.  While  Alexander  had 
generally  been  accepting  of  the  diverse 
populations  under  his  control,  Antiochus 
had  a very  different  view. 

Like  many  other  tyrants  in  history, 
Antiochus  demanded  from  his  subjects 
total  uniformity,  not  merely  unity.  This 
emperor  adopted  a particularly  harsh  pol- 
icy toward  the  defiant  and  irksome  Jews, 
who  continued  to  insist  on  faithfully  main- 
taining their  religious  beliefs,  traditions 
and  rituals. 

To  crush  such  a tenacious  people, 
Antiochus  officially  banned  the  teaching 
of  the  Torah  and  oudawed  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  annual  festivals  and  ritual 
circumcision.  Antiochus’s  odious  restric- 
tions aimed  at  the  heart  of  Jewish  identity 
and  continuity.  In  a supreme  act  of  con- 


tempt, Antiochus  provocatively  placed  an 
idolatrous  statue  of  the  Greek  god  Zeus 
within  the  Jewish  Holy  Temple  in 
Jerusalem.  This  idolatry,  an  ultimate  dese- 
cration, angered  many  Jews,  including 
Mathathias  and  his  sons. 

But  other  Jews  were  quite  willing  to 
submit  to  the  emperor’s  dictatorial 
decrees:  “And  many  of  Israel  consented  to 
his  service,  and  they  sacrificed  to  idols,  and 
profaned  the  Sabbath”  (1  Macc  1:45). 

In  an  attempt  to  assimilate  themselves 
into  the  majority  Hellenistic  culture,  some 
Jews  willingly  changed  their  names  from 
the  traditional  Hebrew  to  the  more 
acceptable  Greek  versions.  Their  motto 
seemed  to  be  the  well-known  maxim:  “To 
get  along,  you’ve  got  to  go  along.”  As  a 
result,  there  was  a sharp  split  among  Jews 
between  the  faithful  adherents  of  the 
ancient  covenant  and  the  assimilationists. 

The  breaking  point  that  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  armed  rebellion  against 
Antiochus  came  in  the  Maccabees’  home 
village  ofModi’in,  a town  near  Jerusalem, 
when  die  emperor’s  soldiers  demanded 
that  Jews  publicly  worship  an  idol.  In  an 
act  of  defiance,  the  aged  Mathathias  lifted 
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his  sword  and  killed  the  imperial  soldiers, 
as  well  as  a Jew  who  was  willing  to  per- 
form the  humiliating  act  of  idolatry. 
Mathathias  then  uttered  the  battle  cry  of 
the  Hanukkah  story  that  has  echoed 
through  history  for  over  2,100  years:  “And 
Mathathias  cried  out  in  the  city  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying:  ‘Every  one  that  has  zeal 
for  the  Law  and  maintains  the  covenant, 
let  him  follow  me’”  (1  Macc  2:27). 

The  Maccabees  and  their  small  num- 
ber of  followers  quickly  fled  Modi’in  and 
inaugurated  one  of  the  first  successful 
guerrilla  campaigns  in  history.  Judah  was 
the  commander  of  the  roving  band  that 
carefully  avoided  the  major  population 
centers  of  Israel,  especially  the  capital  city 
of  Jerusalem.  Instead,  these  guerrillas  suc- 
cessfully fought  the  much  larger  and  bet- 
ter equipped  forces  of  Antdochus  in  battles 
conducted  on  the  Maccabees’  terms  and, 
of  course,  always  inside  their  beloved 
homeland. 

It  is  a story  that  has  often  been  repeat- 
ed. The  outnumbered  rebellious  “locals” 
know  the  geography  and  culture  of  their 
countries  far  better  than  the  larger  armies 
of  armed  “outsiders”  who  vainly  attempt 
to  stamp  out  an  insurrection.  After  a bitter 
three-year  struggle,  the  militarily  gifted 
Judah  and  his  guerrillas  recaptured  the 
Holy  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  smashed  the 
hated  idols  and  all  other  evidence  of  the 
imperial  occupation,  and  rededicated  the 
sanctuary  to  God’s  service. 

What  Hanukkah  Means 

According  to  tradition,  the  neglected 
Eternal  Light  in  the  Temple  (every  syna- 
gogue in  the  world  today  has  such  a light, 
which  symbolizes  the  Temple  sanctuary 
and  God’s  enduring  presence)  had  only 
enough  oil  to  last  a single  day;  but  after  the 
Maccabees  rekindled  it,  the  tiny  cruse  of 
oil  lasted  not  one  but  eight  days.  Ever 
since,  Jews  have  rejoiced  in  that  remark- 
able occurrence.  Hanukkah,  which  means 
“dedication”  in  Hebrew,  celebrates  the 
miracle  of  the  oil  that  burned  for  eight 
days.  This  year  the  holiday  begins  at  sun- 
set on  Friday,  Dec.  15,  and  concludes  on 
the  evening  of  Dec.  23. 

Judah’s  victory  not  only  enabled  Jews 
to  regain  their  political  sovereignty;  but  it 
also  stemmed  the  ongoing  assimilation 
and  the  increasing  loss  of  religious  identi- 
ty. Many  scholars,  both  Jewish  and 
Christian,  believe  that  without  Hanukkah, 


the  Maccabees’  victory  of  the  few  over  the 
many,  Judaism  might  well  have  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  of  history  and  with 
it  the  religious  community  into  which 
Jesus  was  bom  a century  and  a half  later. 
Without  Judah’s  triumph,  there  might  not 
have  been  the  Jewish  spiritual  soil  from 
which  Christianity  emerged. 

It  seems  clear  that  Jesus  celebrated 
Hanukkah.  The  holiday  is  specifically 
mentiofied  in  John  10:22-23:  “The  feast  of 
the  Dedication  was  then  taking  place  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  winter.  And  Jesus  walked 
about  in  the  Temple  area  on  the  Portico 
of  Solomon.” 

The  rulers  who  followed  Judah  (the 
great  warrior  himself  died  in  battle  five 
years  after  his  Hanukkah  triumph)  were 
among  the  worst  in  Jewish  history. 
Corruption  and  internal  strife  ensued, 
and  less  than  200  years  after  the 
Maccabean  triumph,  the  Roman  Empire, 
even  more  brutal  and  cruel  than 
Antiochus,  became  the  new  occupying 
power  in  Israel. 

With  the  earlier  successful  struggle  of 
Judah  Maccabee  serving  as  an  inspiring 
model,  the  Jews  fought  four  wars  against 
the  Romans,  the  last  one  occurring  in  135 
C.E.  But,  sadly,  there  was  no  second 
Hanukkah;  there  were  no  more  victories 
over  an  “Evil  Empire.”  The  Romans  won 
every  conflict  and  destroyed  the  Holy 
Temple  in  70  C.E.  Nearly  1,900  years 
passed  before  a Jewish  state  was  finally 
reborn  in  1948.  Little  wonder  that  the 
Israelis  who  achieved  independence  near- 
ly 60  years  ago  are  frequently  called 
“Modem  Maccabees.” 

.For  nearly  700  years  after  the 
Maccabean  success,  the  ancient  rabbis 
were  troubled  by  the  military  aspect  of 
the  Hanukkah  story.  For  a time  they 
downplayed  the  holiday  when  they  com- 
pared it  with  the  solemn,  majestic  and 
defining  holy  days  described  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures — including  Passover, 
Rosh  Hashanah  (New  Year),  Yom  Kippur 
(Day  of  Atonement),  Sukkot  (Taber- 
nacles) and  Shavuot  (the  giving  of  the 
Torah  at  Mt.  Sinai).  So  neglected  was  the 
Maccabean  victory  that  some  rabbis  even 
asked,  “What  is  Hanukkah?” 

But  despite  the  rabbis’  unease  with 
Judah  Maccabee’s  victory,  Hanukkah  has 
become  a joyous  festival  celebrated  every 
year  by  both  youngsters  and  adults. 
Children  eagerly  anticipate  the  Hanukkah 


lights,  when  a newly  lit  candle  is  added 
each  evening  to  the  home  menorah,  cul- 
minating on  the  festival’s  eighth  and  last 
night,  when  the  candelabmm  is  fully 
aglow.  Youngsters  receive  eagerly  antici- 
pated gifts  from  family  and  friends,  and 
they  play  Hanukkah  games  by  spinning 
dreidels,  or  tops.  Boys  and  girls  often 
receive  pieces  of  Hanukkah  chocolate 
wrapped  in  gold  foil  paper  that  duplicates 
the  designs  of  ancient  Israelite  coins.  Hot 
potato  pancakes  and  miniature  sugar-coat- 
ed donuts  are  traditional  Hanukkah  deli- 
cacies, even  though  both  foods  are  bad  for 
digestion,  dieting  and  cholesterol.  But 
then,  it’s  Hanukkah,  and  the  holiday 
comes  just  once  a year. 

In  contemporary  terms,  Hanukkah 
can  be  described  as  a struggle  for  religious 
liberty,  what  we  today  call  pluralism. 
Antiochus’s  worldview  was  one  that  oblit- 
erated minority  ethnic  and  religious 
groups  and  replaced  them  with  a suffocat- 
ing uniformity  of  belief,  behavior  and  spir- 
it. The  Nazi  slogan,  “Ein  Volk!  Ein  Reich! 
Ein  Fiihrer!”  is  not  much  different  from 
the  demands  of  Antiochus.  In  fact,  the 
right  of  minorities  to  be  free  to  practice 
their  faith,  enhance  their  culture  and 
strengthen  their  group  identity  is  always 
feared  by  leaders  who  seek  to  impose  total 
control  upon  a diverse  society. 

Hanukkah  and  Christmas 

Although  the  holidays  occur  during  the 
same  time  of  the  year,  Hanukkah  is  not 
“the  Jewish  Christmas.”  Nor  is  there  such 
a thing  as  a “Hanukkah  bush,”  a 
euphemistic  name  assimilating  Jews  (we 
still  have  them!)  have  given  to  the 
Christmas  trees  that  are  unfortunately  still 
present  in  some  Jewish  homes  during 
December. 

The  message  of  Hanukkah  is  clear: 
each  faith  community  must  be  free  to 
observe  its  sacred  holidays,  rituals  and 
liturgies  in  perfect  freedom.  And  holidays 
must  always  represent  the  authentic 
expression  of  each  religious  group.  A false 
or  forced  symbiosis,  in  this  case  of 
Hanukkah  and  Christmas,  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  is  a disservice  to  both  faiths. 

A watering  down  of  two  historic 
spiritual  traditions  dishonors  the  memo- 
ry and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Maccabees, 
who  fought  in  order  that  future  genera- 
tions would  be  free  of  tyranny,  despo- 
tism and  conformity. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Priests  and  Nurses 


A tale  of  two  shortages 

BY  GEORGE  B.  WILSON 


EVERY  YEAR,  as  dioceses  struggle 
to  meet  to  the  need  for  priests  to 
pastor  the  growing  Catholic 
population  in  the  United  States, 
the  bishops  import  more  priests  from 
other  countries.  While  the  practice  varies 
by  diocese,  in  the  aggregate  it  grows 
apace.  It  seems  so  far  to  be  a helpful  stop- 
gap measure.  The  most  significant  cultur- 
al issues  that  have  arisen — some  priests 
with  seriously  deficient  communication 
skills  and  authoritarian,  sometimes  patri- 
archal styles  of  pastoral  ministry,  for 
example — are  being  addressed.  (One  of 
the  most  awkward  situations  is  that  of  a 
priest  who  comes  from  an  English-speak- 
ing country  but  cannot  be  understood 
because  of  an  accent  that  was  perfectly 
intelligible  to  his  own  people  back  home.) 
High-quality  programs  promoting  accent 
reduction  and  cross-cultural  sensitivity  are 
now  available  in  some  regions,  and  more 
dioceses  are  requiring  non-native  priests 
to  be  accredited  by  such  a program  before 
they  may  assume  a permanent  assignment 
as  a pastoral  minister. 

But  perhaps  the  focus  on  the  practical 
effectiveness  of  international  priests  is 
misplaced.  Perhaps  it  begs  the  more  fun- 
damental question:  Will  the  practice  of 
importing  clergy  into  the  United  States 
serve  the  long-term  good  of  the  church 
universal? 

A Comparison:  Nurse  Shortages 

A front-page  story  in  The  New  York 
« Times  on  May  24  reported  a crisis  in  U.S. 
| health  care  brought  on  by  a serious  short- 
5 age  of  nurses.  To  fill  the  shortage,  nursing 
t schools  and  hospitals  recruited  students 
Sand  professionals  from  poorer  countries, 
< such  as  the  Philippines.  While  the  practice 
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appears  to  be  beneficial 
for  the  United  States, 
the  article  highlighted 
the  adverse  effect  it  is 
having  on  the  countries 
from  which  the  nurses 
come.  “Health  care 
has  deteriorated  [in 
the  Philippines]  in 
recent  years  as  tens  of 
thousands  of  nurses 
have  moved  abroad,” 
the  article  claims. 
Since  the  most  pre- 
cious resource  of  any 
nation  is  its  skilled 
human  capital,  that 
resource  is  diminished 
whenever  skilled  work- 
ers leave.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Philippine 
Nurse  Association  has 
observed:  “The  Fili- 
pino people  will  suffer 
because  the  U.S.  will 
get  all  our  trained 
nurses.” 

As  the  United 
States  imports  foreign 
priests,  what  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the 
“brain  drain”  or  “skills 
drain”  in  the  sending 
countries?  How  can 
we  justify  this  when 
the  explosion  of  con- 
verts in  some  of  those 
countries  requires  ever 
more  sophistication  in 
leadership,  planning 
and  management  of 
the  church’s  future 
there? 

According  to  the 
Times  story,  it  is  dif- 
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ficult  for  nurses  from  developing  coun- 
tries to  “resist  the  magnetic  pull  of  the 
United  States.”  Coming  to  the  United 
States  allows  them  to  improve  both  their 


tions.  Looking  beneath  the  rhetoric  of 
reverse  mission,  we  might  ask,  Is  this 
recruitment  practice  the  ecclesiastical  ver- 
sion of  a secular  scenario,  in  which  the 


Is  our  practice  of  recruiting  priests 
from  other  countries  simply  another 
example  of  the  American  penchant  for  the 
quick  fix?  And  beyond  its  consequences 


A New  Study  of  International  Priests 


A study  by  Dean  R.  Hoge  and  Aniedi  Okure,  International 
Priests  in  America:  Challenges  and  Opportunities 
(Liturgical  Press,  2006),  asks  whether  U.S.  dioceses 
should  keep  importing  international  priests — the  authors 
tend  to  think  they  should — and  how  this  could  best  be 
accomplished.  The  book  is  significant  for  the  wealth  of 
comparative  data  it  offers  on  the  general  U.S.  Catholic 
population,  the  number  of  U.S.-born  seminarians  and 
priests,  and  the  number  of  international  seminarians  and 

own  and  their  families’  economic  status. 

Nurses  overseas  “send  home  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  their  families.” 

Experience  indicates  a similar  mag- 
netic pull  among  the  international  cler- 
gy. The  bishops  who  send  their  priests 
to  the  United  States  hope  that  their  time 
abroad  will  help  the  priests  to  become 
better  trained  and  that  the  skills  they 
acquire  will  enable  them  to  improve  the 
church  when  they  return.  It  is  a laudable 
vision:  transfer  skills  from  the  wealthy  to 
others  who  need  them.  But  once  the 
priests  have  tasted  the  affluence  of  the 
United  States,  many  are  reluctant  to 
return  to  their  country  of  origin.  It 
would  take  an  angelic  view  of  ministeri- 
al calling  to  deny  that  economics  plays  a 
role  in  some  priests’  eagerness  to  go  on 
“reverse  mission”  to  the  United  States 
in  the  first  place.  Remember  that  old 
saw,  “The  missionaries  came  to  do 
good,  and  did  well.” 

The  magnetism  of  affluence  can  have 
a negative  effect  on  the  priests’  work  in  the 
United  States  as  well.  One  hears  of  priests 
from  foreign  cultures  who  seem  to  attend 
as  many  rituals  in  the  communities  of  their 
expatriates  as  they  can,  assured  of  gener- 
ous cash  offerings  to  send  home.  The 
practice  is  understandable.  The  priests  are 
far  from  home,  and  their  families  may  be 
in  serious  economic  need.  But  if  this 
results  in  neglect  of  the  community  to 
which  the  priest  is  supposed  to  be  minis- 
tering by  his  official  assignment,  his  prior- 
ities would  need  realignment. 

Emergent  Questions 

Even  such  a sketchy  comparison  between 
these  two  scarcities  suggests  further  ques- 


priests  as  well  as  the  countries  from  which  they  come.  It 
describes  the  variations  in  the  ways  international  priests 
are  trained  and  ordained,  whether  and  to  what  extent  their 
home  dioceses  are  compensated  for  seminary  education, 
and  how  the  international  priests  are  accepted  in  U.S. 
parishes  after  they  have  been  assigned.  This  information 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  ongoing  discussion  about  the  future 
staffing  of  parishes,  whether  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where. Karen  Sue  Smith 


resources  of  the  poor  are  exhausted  to 
serve  the  short-term  needs  of  the  rich? 

An  analogous  trend  can  be  seen  in  the 
way  American  priests  in  general  are  cur- 
rently being  assigned,  on  the  basis  of 
quantity.  The  parishes  with  the  most 
parishioners  get  the  priests.  As  a result,  the 
suburban  parishes  “get  richer”  in  leader- 
ship at  the  expense  of  the  inner-city  and 
rural  parishes.  How  does  such  a practice 
embody  “the  new  evangelization”  or  a 
church  in  mission? 


for  the  developing  churches,  what  are  its 
consequences  for  the  U.S.  church?  Does 
focusing  on  our  immediate  shortage  pre- 
vent us  from  considering  other  available 
alternatives  that  might  be  more  pastorally 
effective  (for  ourselves  and  others)  in  our 
changing  world?  If  we  are  going  to  apply  a 
Band-Aid,  we  should  use  one  that  is  effec- 
tive, but  first  we  need  to  be  sure  that  such 
a treatment  is  suited  to  the  good  of  the 
body  as  a whole.  Band-Aids  are  for  minor 
cuts,  not  cancer.  gj 
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Practical  Theology?  . 

□ oxymoron  □ ecclesial  illusion  Sf  doctoral  degree 


PARTICIPATING  SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY: 

CATHOLIC- 

THEOLOGICAL 

UNION 

LUTHERAN  SCHOOL 
OF  THEOLOGY 
AT  CHICAGO 

MCCORMICK 

THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 


Practical  theology  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 
Ecumenical  Doctor  of  Ministry  degree.  Are  you 
at  a point  in  your  life  where  you  want  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  your  ministry,  refine  your  skills, 
and  grow  in  new  directions?  The  Ecumenical 
Doctor  of  Ministry  may  be  the  answer.  This  degree 
for  experienced  ministers  weaves  together  theory 
and  practice  by  integrating  advanced  study  with 
your  rich  experience,  all  with  a cross-cultural 
perspective.  On  top  of  that,  you  will  study  with 
the  most  diverse  and  inspiring  colleagues 
you  could  imagine. 


Catholic 

«Py  Theological 
Union 


Contact:  Rev.  Edward  Foley,  Capuchin 
Ecumenical  D.Min.  Program  Director 
Phone:  773.371.5522 
Email:  foley@ctu.edu 


5401  South  Cornell  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL.  60615  www.ctu.edu 
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The  Fathers 

For  Fr.  Bill  McNichols 


From  house  to  house  he  treks,  and  inn  to  inn,  the  feral  dogs 
following  the  exhausted  donkey.  His  wife,  tired  as  she  is, 
does  not  complain.  She  knows  he  is  doing  all  he  can, 
but  there  is  no  room,  no  room,  no  room.  In  time  to  come, 
that  common  cri  de  coeur:  no  room.  He  hears  the  clink 
of  tankards,  the  bawdy  laughter  in  the  inner  courtyard, 
the  dogs  closing  in.  It  is  dark,  dark,  but  somehow 
filled  with  fight,  a dark  fight  which  is  always  there,  he  sees, 
though  there  are  precious  few  who  dream  enough  to  see  it. 

My  little  grandson  gets  up  from  talking  to  his  train  set 
and  looks  at  me.  Then,  without  the  faintest  warning, 
charges  into  my  arms,  believing  without  sufficient  reason 
that  I will  somehow  be  ready  to  catch  and  lift  him 
high  above  himself  as  his  shadow  falls  across  me. 

He  laughs,  knowing  he  is  somehow  safe,  though 
my  left  arm  hurts  from  sanding  floors  and  lifting  wood 
in  his  father’s  house,  and  the  arthritis  I have  always 
dreaded  shoots  once  more  across  my  right  hand  and  wrist 
to  remind  me  once  again  how  time  keeps  running  out . 

At  last  he  finds  someone  who  will  let  him  use  the  stable, 
a cave  in  the  cold  rocks,  ripe  with  the  dank  smell  of  donkey 
dung  and  hay.  He  covers  his  young  wife  with  the  tatters 
of  his  cloak,  stung  again  by  what  it  means  to  be  without, 
here  where  someone  with  his  blood  was  anointed  king 
a thousand  years  before,  before  the  deportations,  before 
the  shod  boots  of  troops  speaking  in  barbaric  tongues. 

And  now  the  quickening  contractions.  Joseph  the  dreamer, 

Joseph  the  shadow  of  the  Father,  the  stand-in,  here  in  this 
backwater  with  the  name  God’s  house.  And  only  after 
so  much  time  has  passed  even  Herod’s  scribes  will  scratch 
their  heads,  trying  to  remember  where  this  quasi-mythical 
Messiah  will  be  bom.  Something  reaches  down  and  begins 
again  here  on  this  threshing  floor,  like  those  waters  from 
the  temple  flowing  east,  a trickle  of  fight  only  first,  and  then 
the  baby’s  cry,  as  now  the  mother  wraps  him  in  her  arms. 

And  the  man,  warmed  by  what  he  has  been  witness  to, 
swears  he  will  do  everything  he  can  to  cover  both  of  them 
in  his  failing,  trembling  arms,  knowing  it  is  that  other  Father 
who  keeps  him  grounded  in  the  presence  of  so  much  arcing  fight. 

Paul  Marlanl 


PAUL  MARIANI,  professor  of  English  at  Boston  College,  wrote  this  meditation  on  the  icon  “Shadow  of  the  Father,” 
by  the  REV.  WILLIAM  HART  MCNICHOLS,  of  Ranchos  de  Taos,  N.M. 
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Book  Reviews 


Preachers, 
Teachers  Take 
Note 

The  Misunderstood  Jew 

The  Church  and  the  Scandal  of  the 
Jewish  Jesus 

By  Amy-Jill  Levine 
HarperSanFrancisco.  25 6p  $24.95 
ISBN  0060789662 

In  the  more  than  40  years  since  Vatican  II, 
the  short  document  on  the  relationship  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  other  religions 
(Nostra  Aetate ) has  emerged  as  especially 
important.  Its  section  on  the  Jewish  people 
suggests  that  mutual  understanding  and 
appreciation  can  best  be  furthered  by  bib- 
lical and  theological  inquiry  and  friendly 
discussions. 

Written  by  a well-known  Jewish  New 
Testament  scholar,  The  Misunderstood  Jew 
illustrates  the  value  of  Jews  and  Christians 
studying  Scripture  together  as  a way  of  dis- 
covering what  we  share  and  how  we  come 
to  define  ourselves  over  and  against  anoth- 
er. The  significance  of  this  volume  lies  in 
its  call  for  Christians — especially  biblical 
scholars,  preachers  and  theologians — to 
listen  carefully  to  how  a competent  Jewish 
scholar  reads  the  New  Testament  and 
evaluates  its  scholarly  and  popular  inter- 
pretations. 

Amy-Jill  Levine  has  earned  a respect- 


THE  MISUNDERSTOOD  JEW 


AMY-JILL  LEVINE 


fill  hearing.  She  worships  in  an  Orthodox 
Jewish  synagogue,  obtained  a doctoral 
degree  in  New  Testament  from  Duke 
University,  teaches  at  Vanderbilt  Divinity 
School  and  is  a faithful  and  very  active 
member  of  the  Catholic  Biblical 
Association.  She  describes  her  attraction  to 
and  fascination  with  Catholicism  during 
her  childhood.  But  while  admiring  much 
of  Jesus’  message,  she  does  not  worship  the 
messenger. 

Levine  first  shows  the  need  for  under- 
standing Jesus  in  his  first-century  Jewish 
context.  She  contends  that  Jesus  dressed 
like  a Jew,  prayed  like  a Jew,  lived  and 
taught  like  a Jew,  argued  with  other  Jews 
and  died  like  other  Jews  on  a Roman  cross. 
She  observes  that  Jesus  does  not  have  to  be 
unique  in  order  to  be  profound  or  mean- 
ingful. The  question  then  arises  whether 
other  Jews,  like  Peter  and  Paul,  really 
understood  Jesus.  She  suggests  that  while 
the  early  Jewish  Christians  may  have  pre- 
served Jesus’  message,  the  complex  devel- 
opment of  the  increasingly  Gentile  church 
led  rapidly  to  its  separation  from  Judaism. 

The  most  critical  chapters  of  this  book 
argue  that  New  Testament  scholars, 
preachers  and  liberation  theologians  have 
misunderstood  the  Jewish  Jesus  and  prop- 
agated their  misperceptions  to  the  general 
public.  Levine  criticizes  biblical  scholars 
for  constructing  questionable  historical 
scenarios  as  a way  of  disguising  the  anti- 
Judaism  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 
She  takes  preachers  to  task  for  stereotyping 
Jews  and  Judaism  as  imposing  burdensome 


laws,  militaristic  messianism,  misogyny, 
obsession  with  ritual  purity  and  so  on.  She 
chastises  liberation  theologians  for  using 
these  anti-Jewish  stereotypes  as  props  with 
which  to  develop  their  positive  message 
about  Jesus  and  Christianity. 

The  author  closes  with  reflections  on 
the  differences  between  Jews  and 
Christians  today — different  canons,  vocab- 
ularies, understandings  and  practices.  Also 
included  is  a very  helpful  fist  of  practical 
suggestions  from  “A  to  Z”  about  how  the 
church  and  the  synagogue  today  might 
relate  more  positively  and  constructively. 

The  book  is  based  on  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  I 
can  attest  that  Levine  is  an  engaging  and 
stimulating  public  speaker.  The  chapters 
on  Jesus  and  the  early  church  are  generally 
objective,  though  the  treatment  of  Paul’s 
Letter  to  the  Galatians  borders  on  parody. 
In  print,  however,  the  tone  of  the  three 
“critical”  chapters  is  often  “debating 
points”  style,  and  the  humorous  asides 
sometimes  come  across  as  verging  on  sar- 
casm. The  link  made  between  serious  bib- 
lical scholars  who  propose  translating  the 
Greek  word  Ioudaios  as  “Judean”  rather 
than  “Jew”  and  the  neo-Nazi  attempts  to 
deny  the  Jewishness  of  Jesus  is  a particular- 
ly unfortunate  example.  The  harshness  is 
ameliorated  in  the  final  two  chapters  where 
a more  irenic  tone  prevails. 

I found  reading  The  Misunderstood  Jew 
both  challenging  and  humbling.  While  I 
agree  with  most  of  Levine’s  critiques,  a few 
of  them  hit  home  with  me  personally.  For 
over  40  years  my  scholarly  interests  have 
been  Second  Temple  Judaism  and  the 
New  Testament,  and  I have  always  tried  to 
interpret  these  wonderful  texts  in  a way 
that  I imagined  was  fair  to  and  respectful  of 
Judaism.  Levine  does  not  always  agree. 
Her  comments  on  various  issues  will  at 
least  make  me  pause  and  rethink  some 

The  Reviewers 

Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
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Are:  Insights  on  the  True  Self  From  Thomas 
Merton  and  Other  Saints. 
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Merton  & Friends 

A Joint  Biography  of  Thomas 
Merton,  Robert  Lax,  and  Edward 
Rice 

By  James  Harford 

Continuum.  332p  $33.93 
ISBN  0826418694 

In  November  1949,  the  year  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  bestselling  autobiography, 
The  Seven  Storey  Mountain,  Thomas 
Merton  dropped  a note  to  his  old  college 


things  I have  taught  and  written  over  the 
years.  That  is  the  point  of  her  book — to 
help  serious  Christians  see  that  there  is 
another  perspective  on  Jesus  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  judge  whether  in  our 
traditional  and  trendy  interpretations  of 
texts  there  has  been  the  (even  unconscious) 
dark  shadow  of  anti-Judaism.  As  she  says, 
“With  friends  like  these  we  don’t  need 
enemies.” 

Most  puzzling  to  me  is  Levine’s  dis- 
missal of  the  historical  settings  commonly 
invoked  in  New  Testament  studies  today 
about  the  interpretation  of  1 Thess  2: 14- 
lb  and  about  the  origins  of  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  John  in  conflicts  within  late- 
first  century  Judaism.  She  describes  these 
as  being  “at  best  speculative.”  But  all  his- 
torical studies  are  speculative  to  some 
degree,  and  Levine  herself  elsewhere 
insists  on  the  liberating  value  of  studying 
history.  These  historical  settings  have  in 
my  opinion  proven  themselves  by  illumi- 
nating otherwise  obscure  texts.  For  exam- 
ple, even  if  the  so-called  Council  of  Jamnia 
was  nothing  like  Vatican  II,  something  like 
its  alleged  effects  must  have  triggered  the 
expulsion  of  the  Johannine  Christians  from 
the  synagogue. 

The  Jesus  who  emerges  from  this  book 
remains  within  first-century  Judaism  as 
Levine  construes  it.  Her  positive  proposals 
and  sharp  critiques  deserve  the  attention  of 
Christian  biblical  scholars,  preachers  and 
theologians.  Thus  her  book  can  contribute 
(perhaps  somewhat  painfully)  to  the  mutu- 
al understanding  and  appreciation  that 
Vatican  IE’s  Nostra  Aetate  hoped  to  pro- 
mote. Daniel  J.  Harrington 

The  Monk,  the 
Poet,  the  Writer 


friend  Robert  Lax  about  the  latest  news 
from  the  Abbey  of  Gethsemani.  “People 
keep  writing  from  India  we  should  start  a 
monastery  there,  but  Fr.  Abbot  says  no. 
also  a bishop  from  Switzerland  wrote, 
wants  american  trappists.  French-swiss- 
german-dutch  trappists  no  pep,  he  says, 
wants  american  trappists.. ..Me  hide  in 
Kentucky  jungle  behind  horsebam  rain- 
snow-hail  sing  king  oliver  all  night.” 

That  Merton  could  write  so  breezily 
to  Lax  suggests  the  lifelong  affection 
enjoyed  between  the  two,  so  deep  that 
even  punctuation  was  unnecessary.  (In 


their  letters,  die  two  used  a jazzy  style  of 
writing  called  “macaronic.”)  James 
Harford’s  engrossing  new  book,  Merton  & 
Friends,  sheds  fight  on  the  remarkable 
friendship  that  knit  together  three  protean 
figures  of  20th-century  American 
Catholicism:  the  Trappist  monk  and  spir- 
itual master  Thomas  Merton;  the  poet 
Robert  Lax;  and  Edward  Rice,  the  jour- 
nalist best  known  for  his  work  in  founding 
and  managing  the  Catholic  magazine 
Jubilee  in  the  1950’s  and  early  1960’s. 

Those  who  know  Lax  and  Rice  only 
from  their  brief  mentions  in  Merton’s 


The  Institute  for  Priestly  Formation 

tinneunc&i' 


The  Identity  of  the  Diocesan 
Priesthood  Deepened  Through 
The  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
Saint  Ignatius  Loyola 

For  Diocesan  Priests,  Seminarians  and  Bishops 


JUNE  26  - AUGUST  1,  2007  • CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY  • OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Featuring: 

Preparation  days,  spiritual  readings 
and  follow  up  seminar  conversations 
illuminating  the  unique  identity 
of  diocesan  priesthood. 

Retreat  Directors: 

Fr.  George  Aschenbrenner,  S.J. 

Fr.  Timothy  Gallagher,  O.M.V 
Fr.  Larry  Gillick,  S.J. 

Fr.  John  Horn,  S.J. 

Fr.  Mark  Toups 
Fr.  Bob  Uzzilio 
and  IPF  Staff 


Fr.  Richard  Gabuzda 
The  Institute  for  Priestly  Formation 
2500  California  Plaza  • Omaha,  NE  68178-0300  • 1-800-637-4279 
ipf@creighton.edu  • http://www.creighton.edu/ipf/ 
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autobiographical  writings  will  be  delighted 
to  meet  two  men  who  were  not  simply 
acolytes  to  the  Merton  legend,  bat  talent- 
ed men  in  their  own  right.  Merton.  Lax 
and  Rice  met  as  undergraduates  at 
Columbia  Umheraty  in  the  1930’s  and 
quietly  discovered  a shared  passion  for 
writing,  for  politics,  for  jokes,  few  alcohol 
for  women  and.  later,  fix  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Beginning  in  June  1939.  the  trio  (along 
with  other  friends)  rented  a small  cottage 
in  the  New  York  town  of  Olean.  near  St. 
Bonavenuire's  College,  where  the  recently 
graduated  Merton  would  rake  up  a teach- 
ing position.  Merton.  Lax  and  Rice 
decamped  at  Olean  tor  a summertime  mix- 
ture of  drinking  arguing  and  not  cleaning 
the  house.  The  three,  reported  Rice,  also 
had  a contest  to  see  who  could  write  a 
novel  the  fastest.  “I  wrote  one  in  about  ten 
days  called  The  Blue  Hone — nev  er  pub- 
lished." said  Rice.  Though  Merton  freely 
admitted  to  dissolute  living  in  His  manotrs. 
Harford's  book  underscores  how  dissolute 
it  realty  w as.  though  the  conversation  was 
more  elevated  than  the  normal  post-cofle- 
giate  tare.  “We’d  boy  the  food  at  the 
A.&P.,  eat  Graham  crackers,  hamburgers, 
drink  Jim  Beam  bourbon,  sit  in  the  balcony 
at  the  movies  and  dnnL  There  w ere  some 
frightful  Lax-Merton  arguments  about 
subjects  like  St.  John  of  the  Cross." 

I Iartbrd.  who  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Jubilee  magazine,  and  who 
knew  Rice  and  Lax  wefl.  has  written  an 
important  book  that  is  more  than  amply  a 
gossipy  look  at  the  lives  of  the  three 
famous  max  First  it  shows  three  very  dif- 
ferent but  very  fruitful  ways  of  Irving  out 
one  s faith.  Robert  Lax.  a Jewish  man  who 
later  became  Catholic,  at  first  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  hold  a steady  )ob.  ( A stint  at  Time 
magazine  was  more  or  less  a disaster.: 
Ev  entualh  . he  moved  to  the  Greek  island 
of  Patmos.  and  then  Kahrmnos.  where  Ik 
wrote  the  increasingly  spare  “concrete" 
poetry  that  first  baffled  and  then  dazzled 
readers-  * One  of  the  more  confusing  was 
“Sea  & Sin-."  taking  up  ora-  100  pages 
with  the  single  w ords  “sea"  and  “sky" 
repeated  with  the  rest  left  as  white  space.) 

Edward  Rice,  raised  a Catholic,  would 
move  restlessly  from  job  to  job  as  a jour- 
nalist before  settling  down  at  Jubilee, 
founded  in  1953.  In  his  chapter  “Jubilee's 
Heyday."  Harford  paints  a colorful  por- 
trait of  the  revolutionary  journal,  whose 
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focus  on  liturgy,  the  Eastern  churches  and 
the  fine  arts  presaged  some  of  the  concerns 
taken  up  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
Later  in  life  Rice  would  find  financial  suc- 
cess with  his  masterful  biography  of 
Captain  Sir  Richard  Francis  Burton,  the 
British  explorer.  (Chancing  upon  this 
superb  book  years  ago  in  a secondhand 
bookstore,  I devoured  it,  realizing  only 
much  later  that  its  author  was  the  Rice  of 
The  Seven  Storey  Mountain.) 

Thomas  Merton  is  of  course  the 
most  widely  known  of  the  three  and  the 
reason  that  most  people  will  purchase 
this  new  book.  And  in  providing  a fuller 
picture  of  Merton’s  friends,  Harford 
provides  a fuller  picture  of  the  Trappist. 
Indeed,  while  this  remains  unstated  in 
the  book,  Merton’s  two  friends  embod- 
ied the  two  sides  of  Merton:  Rice,  the 
peripatetic  journalist;  Lax,  the  poet-her- 
mit in  exile.  Merton’s  adult  psyche  was 
constandy  pulled  between  the  two  poles 
of  becoming  more  involved  in  the  world 
and  becoming  more  of  a hermit.  And 
though  toward  the  end  of  his  fife  Merton 
took  up  residence  in  a hermitage  on  the 
monastery  grounds,  Harford  makes  clear 
that  with  Merton’s  constant  stream  of 
visitors,  the  reclusive  Lax,  sequestered 
on  his  lonely  Greek  island,  was  a much 
better  hermit. 

Merton  & Friends  is  a quick  read  with 
an  elegiac  tone  and  stands  as  a tribute  to 
a time  in  the  church  when,  standing  on 
the  brink  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
anything  seemed  possible.  It  is  admirably 
detailed  and  well  written,  though  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
the  author  and  his  family.  A sentence 
about  another  of  their  friends,  the  abs- 
tract expressionist  painter  Ad  Reinhardt, 
whom  they  knew  at  Columbia,  notes  that 
the  painter  once  visited  the  offices  of 
Jubilee,  “which  is  where  Millie  and  I met 
him.”  Millie  is  the  author’s  wife.  Though 
Harford’s  personal  relationships  and 
reminiscence  lend  the  book  insight  and 
flavor,  readers  would  have  been  better 
served  had  the  author  hewed  more  close- 
ly to  the  genre  of  straight  biography. 

But  that  is  a minor  cavil.  Merton  & 
Friends  is  not  simply  a successful  portrait 
of  three  great  men — each  of  whom  one 
might  like  to  have  known — but  a vivid 
reminder  of  the  value  of  Christian  friend- 
ship and  how  important  it  was  for  Christ 
to  call  us  “friends.”  James  Martin 


Looking  for  gift  ideas? 
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Visit  americamaga2ine.0rg 
for  the  editors'  Christmas 
reading  picks. 


44TH  ANNUAL 

INSTITUTE  ON 
SACRED  SCRIPTURE 

June  18-22,  2007  • Washington,  DC 


Expand  your  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  its  relevance 
to  daily  life,  t Learn  from  experts  on  scripture  and  religion. 
Engage  other  scholars  and  Bible  enthusiasts,  t Explore  historic 
Georgetown  University  and  Washington,  DC. 

TOPIC  HIGHLIGHTS: 

PRESENTERS: 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel  and  The  Man 
Ezekiel  - Explore  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  in 
terms  of  the  basic  foundational  message, 
the  lessons  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea's  sin, 
salvation  and  the  future. 

Professor  Lawrence  Boadt,  CSP-President  of 

Paulist  Press,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Scripture  Studies  at 
Washington  Theological  Union  and  past  president  of  the 
Catholic  Biblical  Association.  His  Heading  the  Old 
Testament  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  textbooks  on 
the  Old  Testament. 

Church,  Family,  and  Society: 
Perspectives  from  Colossians 
and  Ephesians  - Discover  the  books 
anew,  their  relationship  to  the  Household 
of  God,  Roman  imperial  ideology  and  unity 
in  marriage,  church  and  society. 

Professor  Margaret  MacDonald 

Professor  of  New  Testament  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University 
and  author  of  publications  including  The  Pauline  Churches, 
Early  Christian  Women  and  Pagan  Opinion  and  Colossians 
and  Ephesians. 

We  have  Such  A High  Priest: 
Hebrews  - Examine  Hebrews,  why  it 
was  written  and  its  lessons  of  faith  and 
perseverance.  Also,  look  at  Jesus  as  both 
a son  and  high  priest. 

Professor  Alan  Mitchell 

Director  of  the  Summer  Institute  on  Sacred  Scripture  since 
2000,  and  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  and 
Christian  Origins  at  Georgetown  University.  He  is  the 
author  of  Hebrews  for  the  Sacra  Pagina  series  (forthcoming) 
and  a member  of  the  editorial  board  of  Catholic  Biblical 
Quarterly. 

For  more  information: 

Visit:  http://www.georgetown.edu/faculty/mitchela/guiss 

Call:  (202)  687-8700  Iplps 

Email:  scsenrollment@georgetown.edu  Georgetown  University 
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fp  Hawkstone  Hall  v 

Redemptorist  International  Pastoral  Centre,  England 


The  Three-Month  Renewal  Courses  2007 


During  2006,  we  completed  a six-month  refurbishment  programme  offering 
improved  facilities  including  access  for  people  with  disabilities.  Hawkstone  continues 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  universal  Church  as  a centre  of  renewal  for  women  and  men 
in  ministry  worldwide.  Drawing  on  thirty  years’  experience,  the  team  of  Redem- 
ptorists,  religious,  and  lay  people  offers  the  Course  three  times  a year.  The  Course 
provides  a balance  of  lectures,  a choice  of  workshops,  daily  liturgy,  spiritual  accom- 
paniment, personal  space,  and  social  time  in  the  setting  of  an  international  commu- 
nity. 


8 January-22  March  2007 

23  April-19  July  2007  10  September-6  December  2007 

During  the  Course  break,  optional  pilgrimages  are  offered  to  Rome/Assisi  on 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  Courses.  Alternately,  you  can  choose  to  go  on 
a 7-day  tour  to  Scotland. 


Retreats  2007 


Lenten  Weekend 
23-25  March 
Lenten  Retreat 
26-31  March 
Holy  Week  Retreat 
2-8  April 

Summer  School 
20  July-3  August 
Preached  Retreat 
4-11  August 
Women's  Weekend 
1 1-14  August 
Advent  Retreat 
7-9  December 


‘Be  still  and  know...’ 

Fr.  Kevin  Callaghan,  CSsR 

‘On  the  road  with  Jesus — a Lenten  journey’ 

Mrs.  Margaret  Silf 

‘From  Passion  to  Compassion’ 

Fr.  Maurice  O’Mahony,  CSsR  & 

Sr.  Assumpta  Hegarty,  OSF 
‘Journey  into  the  Inner  Self 
Fr.  Ittoop  Panikulam,  SVD 
‘Plentiful  Redemption’ 

Fr.  Ralph  Heskett  CSsR 
‘Working  with  trauma  and  grief’ 

Mr.  Patrick  Strong  & Sr.  Jackie  Smith,  SP 
‘Journeying  as  a pilgrim  people’ 

The  Hawkstone  Team 


Our  2007  programme  will  also  include  a series  of  open  week  courses, 
or  simply  come  for  your  own  time  of  quiet  and  reflection. 
Please  see  our  website  for  dates  and  details. 


For  further  information  about  all  courses  and  retreats,  please  contact 
The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG,  England 

Tel  +44  1630  685  242  Fax  +44  1630  685  565 

email:  hawkhall@aol.com  Website:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 


Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD.  by  Maria  Yaltorta.  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Cards 

GREETING  CARDS.  Custom  orders.  Original  pho- 
tography, glimpses  of  the  sacred  in  the  ordinary. 
Web  site:  www.smallsmallacts.com. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

PILGRIMAGE^  TO  IRELAND  with  Bethany 
Spirituality  Center.  Rev.  Gerard  Travers,  Claire 
Dandeneau,  R.JJVL,  and  Pat  Reid,  O.S.F.;  April 
17-28,  2007.  Call  Bethany  for  details:  (845)  460- 
3061.  Bethany  Spirituality  Center,  202  County 
Rte.  105,  'Highland  Mills,  NY  10930; 
www.bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  Sacred 
Heart  Major  Seminary  (Detroit,  Mich.)  invites 
applications  for  one  full-time  college  faculty  posi- 
tion in  philosophy.  Strengths  in  ancient  and 
medieval  philosophy  preferred.  Faculty  members 
are  expected  to  affirm  the  mission  of  S.HM.S.  and 
the  teaching  of  Pastores  Dabo  Vobis  and  the  Program 
far  Priestly  Formation.  Minorities  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  application,  C.V.,  references,  tran- 
scripts to:  Dr.  Eduardo  J.  Echeverria,  2701 
Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI  48206;  e-mail:  echev- 
erria.eduardo@shms.edu;  Web  site:  www.aodon- 
line.org/SHMS/SHMS.htm.  Deadline:  1/15/07. 
ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY. 
St  Andrew’s  Catholic  Church,  serving  the  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  of  Clemson  University,  is 
seeking  a full-time  campus  minister.  M A in  the- 
ology or  related  field  and  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  by  e-mail  to 
csa@clemson.edu. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY  DIRECTOR.  COORDINATOR 
OF  JUSTICE  AND  CHARITY.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
Church  and  Catholic  Student  Center  at  Iowa 
State  University  is  a parish  (550  households) 
that  provides  ministry  to  students  and  staff  at 
I.S.U.  We  are  seeking  a person  to  direct  C.M.  in 
a team  environment,  with  one  full-time  lay  per- 
son and  two  half-time  priests,  and  coordinate 
charity,  justice  and  peace  efforts  with  a team  of 
volunteers  of  both  student  and  resident  parish- 
ioners. Master’s  degree  in  theology  or  related 
area  and  five  years’  experience  in  C.M.  desired. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Rev.  Everett 
Hemann,  2210  Lincoln  Way,  Ames,  IA  50014- 
7184;  Ph:  (515)  292-3810. 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  SAN  BERNARDINO,  the  festest- 
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growing  two-county  diocese  in  the  United  States, 
with  over  one  million  Cathohcs,  is  seeking  experi- 
enced and  motivated  candidates  for  the  following 
employment  opportunities.  We  offer  an  excellent 
work  environment  and  a good  benefits  package. 

Associate  Director  Human  Resources:  H.R.  gen- 
eralist with  a minimum  of  eight  years’  experience 
in  all  areas  of  human  resource  management. 

Associate  Director  Small  Faith  Communities: 
Small  Faith  Communities  experience  required.  j 
Bachelor’s  degree  (master’s  preferred)  in  theolo-  j 
gy,  pastoral  ministry,  religious  education  or  relat- 
ed  field. 

Coordinator  of  Diaconate  Formation:  Practical  j 
skills  and  experience  in  diaconal  formation. 
Extensive  knowledge  of  Cathode  theology,  doc- 
trine, practices  and  teachings. 

Pastoral  Coordinator : Practicing  Cathode  : 
committed  to  Vatican  II  spirituadty.  Ministry- 
related  experience  in  a parish  setting  including  [ 
extensive  staff  development. 

Vicariate  Consultant:  Practicing  Roman  i 
Cathode  with  extensive  education  and  experience 
in  redgious  studies,  theology,  pastoral  studies 
and/or  redgious  education. 

Youth  Field  Consultant:  Experienced  in  serving 
adolescents  and  young  adults.  Bachelor’s  degree, 
M.A.  in  redgious  studies,  redgious  education  or 
pastoral  theology. 

Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.sbdioce- j 
se.org  for  the  specific  job  duties  and  requirements 
of  each  position.  For  consideration,  send  resume 
with  cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to:  I 
Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  Attention:  Virginia 
Turner,  1201  E.  Highland  Avenue,  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92404;  Fax:  (909)  475-5189;  e-  | 
mail:  employment@sbdiocese.org. 

DIOCESE  OF  TRENTON.  Associate  Director- 
Strategic  Planning.  Position  Summary:  At  the 
diocesan  level,  in  collaboration  with  Chief ; 
Administrative  Officer  and  other  key  personnel, 
implements  a strategic  planning  process. 
Faddtates  the  development  of  an  organizational 
! mission  (vision)  for  the  diocesan  offices  and  works  j 
I to  define  strategies  and  action  plans  that  support 
| the  vision.  At  the  parish  level,  in  codaboratdon 
j with  the  Director  of  Research  and  Planning,  will 
j work  with  parish  councils  or  planning  units  to 
estabdsh  readstic  goals  and  objectives  consistent 
with  the  mission  of  the  diocese. 

Essential  Functions:  Oversees  the  strategic 
planning  process  of  the  diocesan  offices;  faddtates 
and  ensures  that  the  best  and  most  reasoned 
efforts  of  all  collaborators  are  considered  in  build- 
ing a consensus  on  the  future  of  the  diocese; 
ensures  that  a vision  of  the  diocese  is  developed 
and  presented  for  approval;  provides  guidance  to 
directors  in  developing  goals  and  objectives  that 
I are  consistent  with  the  vision  of  the  diocese; 
ensures  the  effective  use  of  the  organization’s 
resources  by  focusing  on  the  key  priorities;  and 
communicates  the  vision,  goals  and  objectives  to 
the  diocesan  staff. 

Position  Requirements:  Knowledge  of  and 
commitment  to  ministerial  service  within  the 
Cathode  Church;  understanding  of  chinch  and 
i diocesan  structures;  planning  and  organizational 


Oxford  Summer  School 
In  Religious  Studies 

Tuesday  7 August  - Monday  20  August  2007 

WADHAM  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

A unique  opportunity  to  join  a small  ecumenical  group,  live  in  one  of 
Oxford’s  most  central  and  historic  colleges,  and  learn  from  die  most 
outstanding  scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford’s 
distinguished  Faculty  of  Theology. 

PARTICIPANTS’  COMMENTS: 

“Far  and  away  the  best  program  I’ve  ever  attended.” 

“The  most  exciting  and  stimulating  two  weeks  imaginable.” 

“The  most  significant  continuing-education  experience  I have  ever  had.” 
“Superb  lecturers,  a wonderful  setting,  friendly  and  stimulating  fellow 
students  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  This  was  die  experience  of  a lifetime.” 
“One  of  the  most  enriching  and  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life.” 
“This  opportunity  will  forever  be  among  my  fondest  memories.” 

“An  unforgettable  ‘mountain-top’  experience.” 

For  brochures  and  more  information  contact: 

Dick  Simeone,  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  48  Middle  Street, 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts  01930 

Phone:  (978)  283-1708  E-mail:  st.johns.rector@earthlink.net 
or 

Fernand  Beck,  Fordham  Preparatory  School,  The  Bronx,  New  York  10458 

Phone/fax:  (718)  884-6261  E-mail:  beck@bway.net 


The  Terfect  (gift,  from  Continuum! 


PB  0-8264-1889-9 
$14.95 


Open  Mind  Open  Heart 

20th  Anniversary  Edition 
Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 

This  twentieth  anniversary  edition  of 
Continuum's  best-selling  spiritual  classic, 
consists  of  a substantial  new  preface, 
an  expanded  glossary,  some  changes  in 
terminology,  and  a reordering  of  several 
chapters.  Open  Mind,  Open  Heart  is 
designed  to  initiate  the  readers  into  a deep, 
living  relationship  with  God  and  provides 
step-by-step  guidance  in  the  method  of 
centering  prayer.  Centering  prayer,  says 
Father  Keating,  offers  those  who  practice  it 
a place  to  go  to  persevere  in  the  spirit. 


Continuum  books  are  available  from  all  fine  booksellers,  or  direct 
from  Continuum  1.800.561.7704  • www.continuumbooks.com 
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skills;  skills  in  facilitation  and  interpersonal/group 
communications;  collaborative  leadership  style 
and  excellent  oral  and  written  skills. 

Education  and  Experience  Required:  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  organizational  development  or  related 
area,  graduate  degree  a plus  and  a minimum  of  10 
years’  experience  in  strategic  planning. 

For  prompt  consideration,  please  mail,  fax  or 
e-mail  your  complete  resume  with  salary  history 
and  three  references  (one  personal  and  two  pro- 
fessional) to:  Joseph  Bianchi,  S.P.H.R.,  Director 
of  Administrative  Services,  Diocese  of  Trenton, 
P.O.  Box  5147,  Trenton,  NJ  08638-0147;  FAX: 
(609)  406-7413;  e-mail:  jbianc@dioceseoftren- 
ton.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  St.  Elizabeth  Seton  parish 
in  Collier  County,  Fla.,  is  a vibrant,  growing 
Catholic  parish  seeking  a full-time  Director  of 
Music  to  coordinate  and  protide  quality  liturgical 
experiences  for  our  faith  community.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  will  be  self-directed,  take  initia- 
tive in  responding  to  pastoral  needs,  function 
respectfully  and  effectively  in  an  inclusive  manner 
and  possess  the  ability  to  wrork  collaboratively 
with  the  parish  staff.  Organ,  keyboard  skills  and 
the  ability  to  direct  vocally  both  the  congregation 
and  choirs  are  necessary.  Duties  include  w eekend, 
holy  day/holiday  liturgies,  weddings,  funerals, 
assisting  with  children’s  weekday  liturgy,  directing 
adult  and  children  choirs  and  participating  as  a 
member  of  the  Liturgy  Committee. 
Requirements:  BA  in  music  with  experience 


directing  music  in  a parish  setting.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience,  benefits  as  offered  by 
the  Venice  Diocese.  Please  submit  resumes  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Search  Committee  at 
wthogan@comcast.net 

DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  CARE.  Creighton 
University,  the  region’s  leadingjesuit  institution 
and  a nationally  ranked,  comprehensive  Catholic 
institution  located  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  now' 
accepting  applications  from  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  for  the  position  of  Director  of 
Pastoral  Care  for  the  Creighton  University 
Medical  Center.  The  Director  is  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  pastoral  care  services  at 
Creighton  University  Medical  Center,  which 
include  providing  pastoral  care  to  patients  and 
pastoral  support  to  families  and  hospital  staff, 
developing  and  managing  department  budget, 
supervising  staff,  developing  annual  goals  and 
objectives  and  supporting  the  senior  manage- 
ment of  the  medical  center.  There  is  flexibility  in 
the  position  to  further  develop  the  services  pro- 
vided and  meet  the  needs  of  the  applicant.  An 
M.Div.  or  its  equivalent  and  relevant  experience 
in  the  Jesuit  Catholic  environment  are  required. 
C.P.E.  preferred.  Applications  are  due  by  Jan. 
31,  2007.  Apply  online  at:  http://care- 
ers.creighton.edu,  or  mail  your  resume  with  a 
letter  of  interest  to:  Fred  Salzinger,  Associate 
Vice  President  for  Health  Sciences,  Creighton 
University,  2500  California  Plaza,  Omaha,  NE 
68178;  Ph:  (402)  280-1821;  e-mail: 


salzin@creighton.edu  with  any  questions. 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Nonprofit,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.,  Central  American  Ministries.  Some 
Spanish,  3 to  5 years  experience.  E-mail:  bpel- 
cin@camon-line.org;  Web  site:  www.camon- 
line.org. 

PRINCIPAL.  St.  Theresa  Catholic  School,  a pre- 
kindergarten  through  grade  eight  parochial 
school  in  east  central  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  searching 
for  an  enthusiastic.  Christ-centered,  dedicated 
and  qualified  principal  to  lead  a 550-plus  student 
school  community.  The  successful  candidate 
would  be  committed  to  balancing  the  strong  tra- 
ditions of  our  50-year  history'  as  a parish  school, 
while  embracing  new  and  creativ  e opportunities 
to  lead  faculty,  students  and  parent  community  to 
deeper  spiritual,  academic  and  social  excellence. 
Ability  to  collaborate  with  pastor,  parish  staff 
assistant  principal,  seasoned  faculty  and  diverse 
parent  body  is  essential.  Applications  are  current- 
ly being  accepted;  position  is  open  until  filled.  For 
information  about  our  community,  go  to 
www.sttheresaphx.org.  For  qualifications,  applica- 
tion and  for  further  details,  please  visit  www.dio- 
cesephoenix.org/cathohcschools/StTheresaPrinci 
palOpening2006.pdf. 

Resources 

NOTES.  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists  and 
preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days,  year- 
round  in  a prayerful  home  setting.  Contact 
Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail: 
bethanyTh@sbcglobal.net;  www  .bethanyre- 
treathouse.org. 

EXPLORING  THE  CELTIC  IMAGINATION,  a retreat 
for  creative  souls.  Star  of  the  Sea  Retreat  House  in 
Mullaghmore,  Ireland.  April  26  through  May  5, 
2007.  Contact:  Jane  Comerford,  C.S.J.,  1305  N. 
Napa,  Spokane.  WA  99202;  Ph:  (509)  868-1683; 
e-mail:  2007ireland@earthlinLnet. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  fir  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  bttp:/tenrd\amertca- 
magazine.org/notices.ifin.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates 
are  per-  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  SI. 52;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  times:  SI. 16;  24A1  times:  S1.10;  42 
times  or  more:  Si. 05.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@ameri- 
camagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2101;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department , America.  106  West 
56tb  St.,  Sew  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


Ready  for  a sabbatical? 
Not  enough  time? 

Then  consider  the  Sedes  Sapientiae  Sabbatical  being  offered  by 
The  American  College  of  Louvain  for  busy  church  ministers  like 
yourself: 

-Two  weeks  filled  with  in-depth  courses  in  theology  offered  by 
some  of  Louvain's  finest  professors. 

-Daily  liturgy  within  a prayerful  and  wholesome  community 
-Ample  opportunities  for  travel,  rest  and  recreation. 

-April  30— May  12  or  October  8 — 20,  2007 

Contact  us  soon  for  more  information: 

The  American  College 

Louvain 

Naamsestraat  100 
B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
E-mail:  admissions@acl.be  Web:  www.acl.be 
Tel:  Oil  32 16  32  00  11  Fax:  Oil  32  16  32  00  12 
, 
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National  Catholic  Council  on  Alcoholism 
and  Related  Drug  Problems  (NCCA) 


Introduce  the  2007  Drug  and  Alcohol  Addictions  Workshop  in  San  Diego,  California 
Red  Lion  Hanalei  Hotel  ~ 2270  Hotel  Circle  North  - San  Diego,  California 


Monday,  January  22,  2007 

9:00  a.m.  - 4:00  p.m.  (Registration  begins  at  8:00  a.m.) 


Lunes  22  de  Enero  del  2007 
9:00  a.m.  - 4:00  p.m.  (Registracion  comienza  a las  8:00  a.m.) 


DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  ADDICTIONS 
SAN  DIEGO  WORKSHOP 


This  FREE  workshop  (including  complimentary  buffet  lunch)  will 
provide  a full  da}'  workshop/training  for  the  Diocese  of  San  Diego  and 
will  focus  on  Learning  about  the  Medical  Aspects  of  Addiction,  Strength 
of  Catholic  Devotions  and  Recovery  from  Addiction,  and  Steps  to 
Establish  a Parish-Based  Substance  Abuse  Ministry.  This  will  be  a 
special  time  for  learning  and  sharing!  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Catholic  Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Related  Drug  Problems  and  the 
Social  Ministry'  Office,  Catholic  Diocese  of  San  Diego 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Catholic  Council  on  Alcoholism  and 
Related  Drug  Problems  and  the  Social  Ministry  Office.  Catholic 
Diocese  of  San  Diego 


DICCION  A LAS  DROG  AS  Y AL  ALCOHOL 
TALLER  EN  SAN  DIEGO 


Un  taller  de  un  dia  con  almuerzo  incluido  completamente  GRATIS, 
se  les  invita  a un  dia  de  entmamiento  para  la  Diocesis  de  San  Diego 
enfocandose  en  Aprender  Sobre  los  Aspectos  Medicos  de  la 
Addiccion.  la  Familia  y la  Adiccion.  la  Fortaleza  de  las  Devociones 
Catolicas  y Recuperacion  de  esta  Adiccion,  y los  Pasos  para 
Establecer  un  Ministerio  de  Abuso  de  Substancias  al  Nivel 
Parroquial.  Esto  sera  un  tiempo  especial  para  aprender  y compartir 

Patrocinado  por  El  Concilio  Nacional  Catolico  de 
Alcoholismo  y Problemas  Relacionados  con  las  Drogas 
& La  Oficina  para  el  Ministerio  Social  de  la  Diocesis 
de  San  Diego 


PRESENTATIONS  ENGLISH  TRACK 


The  Family  and  Addictions 
Teresita  Calero.  LMHC 


n 


Catholic  Devotions: 
Antidote  for  Addictions 
Rev.  Donald  Calloway,  MIC 


Medical  Aspects  of  Addiction 
John  Eustace,  M.D. 


Establishing  a Parish 
Substance  Abuse  Ministry 
Eric  Vagenius,  M.H.S. 


PRESENTADORES  DEL  TALLER  EN  ESPANOL 


Espiritualidad y Adiccion  Aspectos  Medicos  de  Adiccion 
Reverendo  Thomas  Hagerty,  Raul  Rodriguez,  M.D. 

Presidente,  NCCA 


La  Familia  y la  Adiccion 
Teresita  Calero,  LMHC 


Estableciendo  un  Ministerio 
Parroquial  de  Abuso  de  Substancias 
Julio  Escobar,  Nueva  Vida 


If  you  wish  to  attend,  please  register  by  filling  out  the  form  below  or  by  calling  858-490-8323.  WORKSHOP  REGISTRATION  Due  by 
January  5.  2007  Please  send  registration  information  to: 


Si  desea  participar  favor  de  registrarse  llenando  esta  planilla  o puede  llamar  al:  858-490-8323.  REGISTRACION  PARA  EL  TALLER  Se 
vence  el  5 de  Enero  de  2007  Favor  de  mandar  la  informacion  de  su  registration  a: 

Kent  Peters  ~ Office  for  Social  Ministry > - Pastoral  Center  P.O.  Box  85728  San  Diego , CA 

Name  (Nombre)  » c Email  (Correo  Electronico) 

Address  (Direction) City  (Ciudad) State  (Estado) Zip  Code  (Codigo  Postal) 

Telephone  (Telefono  de  la  Casa) Work  (Del  Trabajo) 

NOTE  - This  all-day  free  workshop  precedes  the  Jan.  23-25.  2007  - 57th  NCCA  National  Conference  (held  in  cooperation  with  Guest  House. 
Inc.),  which  will  also  be  held  at  the  Red  Lion  Hanalei  Hotel.  For  information  about  the  three-day  conference,  call  NCCA  at  800-626-6910 
Ext.  200.  or  email  NCCA@guesthouse.org. 


FAVOR  DE  NOTAR  - Este  taller  gratis  de  un  dia  precede  la  Conferencia  Nacional  Numero  57  de  NCCA  (la  cual  se  une  en  cooperacion  con 
Guest  House,  Inc.),  la  cual  tambien  tendra  lugar  en  el  Hotel  Hanalei,  del  23  al  25  de  Enero  del  2007.  Para  informacion  tocante  a la 
conferencia  de  3 dias.  llame  NCCA  800-626-6910  extension  200  o correo  electronico:  ncca@guesthouse.org 


Letters 


Those  Who  Serve 

“Religious  You  Will  Always  Have  With 
You,”  by  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.,  (10/16) 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  thought- 
provoking  articles  I have  read  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  fife  in  today’s  world.  The 
author  has  shown  how  religious  fife  can 
be  and  often  is  an  initiation  to  a fuller 
Christian  life,  which  may  well  be  lived 
outside  the  convent  or  monastery. 

When  I go  to  Pax  Christd  meetings 
and  others,  in  which  I find  many  dedicat- 


ed persons  trying  to  live  a life  according 
to  the  Gospels,  I am  not  surprised  to  find 
that  a large  number  of  them  are  former 
religious.  Each  had  his  or  her  own  reason 
for  leaving,  but  the  reason  was  rarely  that 
they  wanted  a more  comfortable  and  less 
demanding  fife.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  often  chosen  to  five  a difficult  life  of 
service. 

But  I also  believe  that  the  loss  of 
members  in  religious  life  as  well  as  the 
opening  of  opportunities  to  do  the  work 
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DOMINICAN  SYMPOSIUM 

Celebrating  800  years  of 
faith  • heritage  • ministry 
of  the 

DOMINICAN 
ORDER  /^/PREACHERS 


Featured  presenters 

Timothy  Radcliffe,  OP  ~ Patricia  Walter,  OP  ~ Ann  Willits,  OP  ~ Liam  Walsh,  OP 
The  symposium  will  explore  how  the  Dominican  charism  calls  us  to  be  involved  in  the  society  of 
our  day  and  its  issues;  where  we  preach  and  how  we  preach  in  the  midst  of  contradictions;  what 
contemplating  and  sharing  the  fruits  of  contemplation  mean  in  a world  fraught  with  controversies. 

MAY  13  - 16  • 2007  • Adrian,  Michigan 
Sponsored  by  Siena  Heights  University  and  the  Adrian  Dominican  Sisters 

For  more  information:  Toll  free:  800-979-0731  • Local:  517-263-0731  • www.sienahts.edu/~symposium 


You  need  great 
Catholic  content ... 

to  shape  young 
Catholic  minds 

Substantially  Catholic  summer  seminars 
immerse  college  professors  in  the  richness 
of  the  Catholic  intellectual  tradition.The 
Summer  2007  schedule  features  dedicated 
tracks  in  English  Literature  and 
Political  Science.  Conducted  by  and 
for  professors,  five  intellectually  stimulating 
days  are  built  around  dialogue  with 
distinguished  Catholic  scholars.  Leave  with 
a wealth  of  content  you  can  immediately 
integrate  into  your  courses. 

June  10-15, 2007  at  Marist  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
Sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  Education  Institute 

Substantially  Catholic 

^Summer  Seminars 

Visit  www.marist.edu/sc 
for  faculty  and  courses. 

||  Great  minds  on  Catholic  content 

Call  7 1 8.823.8565  for  information 

formerly  done  by  religious  is  the  nudging 
of  the  Spirit.  The  old  elitist  concept  of 
the  “called”  can  now  be  changed  to  a call 
to  all  of  us  to  be  a part  of  the  only  kind  of 
elite  that  Jesus  spoke  about,  those  who 
serve  others. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon,  Fla. 


Grace-Filled  Years 

I always  find  the  insights  of  Richard  Rohr, 
O.F.M.,  excellent.  “Religious  You  Will 
Always  Have  With  You”  (10/16)  is  no 
exception.  I learned  much  from  his  well- 
articulated  perspectives  and  resonated  with 
some  of  them.  I disagree,  however,  with 
one  of  his  observations — or  at  least  feel  I 
should  say  that  his  experience  has  not 
been  mine. 

He  states  that  he  has  met  and  known 
“a  great  many  religious  who...in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  life  grew  bored,  lazy  and  large- 
ly self-absorbed.”  This  has  not  been  my 
experience.  Perhaps  I am  simply  unable  to 
follow  Robert  Burns’s  advice  to  “see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us,”  but  I think  not. 

For  almost  25  years  I was  missioned  in 
Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  then  in  Cameroon, 
Africa,  at  a distance  from  most  of  the  sis- 
ters of  my  province,  whom  I would 
encounter  only  every  few  years.  My  first 
reaction  (unspoken,  to  be  sure)  was  usually 
“My,  how  she  has  aged!”  But  I invariably 
sensed  another  reality:  a spiritual  deepen- 
ing, a vibrant  awareness  in  each  one — an 
awareness  of  God  in  our  world  and  in  oth- 
ers. These  infrequent  visits  gave  me  a 
privileged  position  to  see  these  sisters  in  a 
new  light.  In  speaking  with  them  and 
observing  them  at  greater  length,  I never 
found  them  “bored,  lazy  or  largely  self- 
absorbed.”  This  has  continued  to  be  true. 

All  of  us  are  aging,  of  course,  so  some 
are  less  active  than  previously.  Some  are 
infirm  and  visibly  diminished — physically 
but  not  spiritually.  They  are  alive  with  a 
quiet  passion,  encountering  God  in  others, 
bringing  God  to  the  needs  of  our  world. 
These  women  are  true  religious  after 
God’s  own  heart! 

My  experiences  are  certainly  less  far- 
reaching  than  Father  Rohr’s,  but  they  are 
also  valid,  at  least  regarding  my  own  con- 
gregation and  my  friends  in  other  commu- 
nities. They  stretch  back  to  my  profession 
in  1949,  grace-filled  years  of  change  and 
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"These  days  have  been  a "coming  home'  for  me.  Thank  you  for  igniting  once  more  my  own  "roots'  and  journey  in  Recovery!"'  An  exceptional  learning 


experience  for  me! " "I  am  impressed  not  only  by  the  professionalism  of  the  staff,  but  also  by  their  simplicity. 
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Intercongregational  Addiction  Program  (ICAP) 
announce  the 

Annual  Institute  for  Leadership 


Helping  Sisters  Overcome  Addictions 
And  Compulsive  Behavior  in  Religious  Life 


Four  dates  to  choose  from: 

February  21-23,  2007  May  9-11,  2007  June  13-15,  2007  October  10-12,  2007 

Objectives 

• To  promote  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  addiction  problems  and  compulsive  behaviors 
in  women  religious 

• To  teach  skills  for  helping  sisters  suffering  from  addictions  and  compulsive  behaviors 

• To  offer  confidential  assistance  in  preparing  community  policies  related  to  wellness  and 
recovery 

• To  offer  a confidential  forum  for  leadership  to  discuss  concerns  related  to  wellness  and 
recovery  in  their  community  members 

Methods 

• Presentations  • Case  Studies  • Small  Group  Sharing  • Questions  and  Answers 

Limited  Registration 

Each  workshop  will  be  limited  to  20  participants  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis.  Thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  Guest  House  benefactors,  there  is  no  charge  for  the  institute,  accommodations,  or 
meals.  Participants  are  responsible  for  their  own  travel. 

Location 

Guest  House  1 840  West  Scripps  Road,  Lake  Orion,  MI 
Guest  House  is  located  northeast  of  Detroit  and  easily  accessible  from  1-75  at  exit  83, 

Joslyn  Road  north  to  Scripps  Road  east. 

For  More  Information,  Contact 

Lee  Anne  Farrell,  S.S.N.D. 

Guest  House  for  Women  Religious 

Phone  (248)  391-3100;  Toll-Free  (800)  626-6910;  Fax  (248)  391-1553 
lafarrell@triton.net 


honesty  and  kindness."  "Your  hospitality  and  graciousness  are  extraordinary.  Everyone  on  staff  was  so  attentive,  so  warm  in  w?» 


growth’ — sometimes  unseen  and  unsee- 
able, but  very  real. 

Louise  Finn,  C.N.D. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 

Despairing  Asylum  Seekers 

I enjoyed  reading  Maryann  Cusimano 
Love’s  column,  “What  Counts  as  Help” 

(1 1/20),  and  I especially  appreciated  her 
mention  of  the  20,000  refugees  fleeing 
persecution  and  death  in  their  home  coun- 
tries who  are  denied  admission  to  the 
United  States  because  of  our  antiterrorist 


laws.  What  she  failed  to  mention  was  that 
these  refugees  are  often  held  here  in  the 
United  States  in  locked,  windowless  dor- 
mitories and  prison  cells  while  their  cases 
are  being  determined.  These  refugees 
come  from  Cameroon,  Albania,  China, 
Myanmar,  Nigeria,  Sudan,  Haiti — essen- 
tially from  all  over  the  world.  They  come 
by  whatever  means  they  can,  usually  with 
false  papers,  seeking  refuge  in  the  United 
States.  But  instead  of  a warm  welcome, 
these  noncriminals  are  sent  to  a detention 
center  while  waiting  for  an  immigration 


law  judge  to  decide  their  fate.  They  wait 
weeks,  months,  even  years  for  a decision 
to  be  made.  Their  hope  of  a better  life 
often  gives  way  to  loneliness,  confusion 
and  despair. 

I visit  a young  woman  from  Ethiopia 
who  has  been  held  in  the  Elizabeth 
Detention  Center  in  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  for 
two  and  a half  years.  This  young  woman 
fled  Ethiopia  a number  of  years  ago  after 
her  father  and  brother,  political  activists 
with  the  Oromo  Liberation  Front,  were 
killed  by  members  of  the  Tigrean-domi- 
nated  government.  She  herself  was  raped 
by  these  same  political  thugs. 

Unfortunately  for  this  woman,  her 
asylum  case  has  been  denied  and  she  is 
now  waiting  for  deportation  back  to 
Ethiopia,  a country  where  she  has  not 
lived  for  many  years  and  has  no  family  nor 
friends.  She  has  great  fear  of  returning. 

But  despite  all  the  turmoil,  disappoint- 
ment and  uncertainty  in  this  woman’s  life, 
she  remains  ever  gracious  to  everyone  who 
visits  her  at  the  detention  center.  I often 
wondered  how  she  could  not  be  more  bit- 
ter and  depressed  about  her  situation,  so  I 
asked  her.  She  told  me  that  naturally  she 
does  get  depressed  at  times  but  that  her 
strong  faith  in  God  carries  her  through 
these  dark  periods.  Her  philosophy  is  that 
God  must  have  some  plan  for  her  and  that 
her  life  is  in  his  hands.  She  can  only  wait 
and  pray  for  God  to  take  care  of  her. 

I also  am  praying  that  some  immigra- 
tion official  will  read  this  letter  and  cause 
him  or  her  to  reflect  on  the  need  to  treat 
those  seeking  asylum  here  in  the  United 
States  with  more  compassion  and  dignity. 
In  this  holiday  season,  as  we  celebrate  with 
family  and  friends  with  lots  of  food  and 
drink  and  where  many  of  us  have  more 
material  things  than  we  will  ever  need, 
how  can  we  turn  our  backs  on  those  seek- 
ing asylum,  those  seeking  to  share  in  just  a 
little  of  the  tremendous  bounty  of  the 
United  States? 

Mary  A.  Schoen 
New  York,  N.Y. 

No  Amount 

In  “Jolted  by  Affluence”  (11/27),  Thomas 
G.  Casey,  S.J.,  states  that  Ireland’s  appar- 
ent rejection  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
its  teachings  is  caused  by  teachers  who 
did  not  teach  well,  parents  who  did  not 
pass  on  the  faith  and  the  new  affluence 
that  has  finally  befallen  the  poor,  long- 


^tv,G'° Us°\  Cod’s  Activity: 

f % The  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction 

CRD  ! A unique  9-month  program 

for  experienced  spiritual  directors 


% 
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Center  for  Religious  Development 
2240  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  MA  02140 
PHONE:6i7-547-4i22,  FAX  617-491-9945 
E-mail:  infoaJcrdcambridge.com,  www.crdcambridge.com 

The  Center  is  devoted  to: 

Exploring  God’s  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate  directee,  director  and  supervisor 
Enabling  directee,  director  and  supervisor  to  become  more  alive  to  God’s  activity 
Providing  ten  hours  weekly  of  ongoing  direction  with  people  from  diverse  walks 
of  life 

Engaging  the  director  with  God  acting:  in  directees  and  in  oneself  through 
ongoing  supervision 

Reflecting  continuously  on  God  inviting,  encouraging  and  challenging  all  those 
who  are  involved  in  the  ministry  of  direction 


GREAT  HOLIDAY  GIFTS! 


Brother  Curry’s  Breads: 

-Pumpkin  Bread 

-St.  Joseph’s  Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 

-Date  Nut  Bread 

HUM 

-Cranberry-Orange-Apricot-Walnut 

Order  a gift  box  with  all  four  Loaves! 

<?<§  ^ © 


Brother  Curry’s  Miraculous 
Dog  Biscuits 

Good  Treats  Good  Cause 

m -m  CURRY'S 

, All  products  hand-baked  in  Belfast,  Maine 

flfil  www.ntwh.org 

To  order  call  1-800-  618-6622 

All  proceeds  help  support  the  National  Theatre  Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 
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The  Face:  Jesus  in  Art, 
Thirteen/WNET  New  York 
presents 

Mary 

A New 

Public  Television  Special 

For  artists  throughout  the  ages, 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  has 
inspired  greatness:  Titian's 
Assumption,  Michelangelo's 
Madonna  of  the  Steps, 
Rembrandt's  Death  of  the  Virgin 
and  so  many  more.  Images 
of  Mary  and  their  continuing 
relevance  in  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world 
are  the  subjects  of  PICTURING 
MARY,  a visually  stunning,  new 
high-definition  homage  to  the 
most  famous  mother  figure  of 
all  time. 

Airing  nationwide 
during  Christmas  Week 
on  your  favorite  public 
television  station. 

Visit  picturingmary.com 
to  check  TV  listings. 
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suffering  Irish  people.  If  Ireland  is  los- 
ing its  Catholic  identity,  the  cause  may 
be  that  the  teachers  and  parents  them- 
selves received  inadequate  instruction. 
If  the  instruction  given  to  these  teach- 
ers and  parents  was  based  on  shame, 
guilt  and  fear,  there  was  little  room  left 
to  develop  that  relationship. 

Perhaps  the  bishops  of  Ireland  are 
guilty  not  only  of  covering  up  sexual 
abuse  but  also  of  not  fulfilling  their 
responsibility  to  teach  adequately  Jesus’ 
message  of  love.  It  is  difficult  to  retain 
a positive  view  of  the  church  and  its 
teachings  when  it  treats  its  own  so 
badly.  The  institutional  church  often 
seems  to  do  a better  job  at  judging  than 
loving.  Many  opportunities  truly  to 
teach  the  Gospel  message  have  been 
squandered  by  the  hierarchy  and  some 
priests.  The  current  state  of  religion  in 
Ireland  saddens  this  great-grandchild  of 
four  Irish  immigrant  grandparents.  But 
if  our  despair  can  be  wrapped  in  hope, 
there  is  still  a chance  that  faith  will 
again  thrive  in  the  hearts  of  the  native 
Irish  as  well  as  its  many  new  immi- 
grants. All  things  are  possible  with 
God.  Also,  no  amount  of  money  can 
dislodge  true  faith  and  a real  relation- 
ship with  Christ. 

Carol  Sobeck 
Wentzville,  Mo. 

Sadly  Over 

The  perceptive  essay  by  Thomas  G. 
Casey,  S.J.,  on  the  decline  of  Ireland’s 
Catholic  identity,  “Jolted  by  Affluence” 
(1 1/27)  recalls  the  disquieting  work  of 
the  journalist  Mary  Kenny,  Goodbye  to 
Catholic  Ireland.  If  I might  add  to 
Father  Casey’s  analysis,  I would  say 
that  another  important  contributing 
reason  for  the  malaise  that  currently 
afflicts  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
has  been  the  severity  of  the  church 
over  the  years,  often  thrusting  onerous 
burdens  on  a people  already  bereft  and 
suffering.  There  was  the  aloofness  of 
priests  that  spawned  a divide  between 
them  and  the  people,  often  engender- 
ing fear  and  isolation  despite  the 
esteem  and  respect  Irish  Catholics  held 
for  priests  in  the  past.  This  uncompro- 
mising attitude  was  pervasive. 

The  flight  of  many  of  Ireland’s 
young  men  and  women  to  pursue  their 
vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  reli- 


gious life  in  the  United  States  and 
Australia  during  the  past  century  was 
due  not  solely  to  missionary  zeal  but 
often  to  sheer  necessity — an  untold 
blessing,  of  course,  for  the  many  who 
benefited  from  their  noble  sacrifices. 
Unfortunately,  the  “miserable  Irish 
Catholic  childhood”  that  Frank 
McCourt  decried  in  Angela's  Ashes  car- 
ried over  into  Irish  Catholic  adulthood 
for  too  many,  and  the  church  is  now 
reaping  what  it  sowed.  My  Irish  immi- 
grant parents,  like  most  of  their  genera- 
tion, were  loyal  and  devoted  to  the 


church,  but  sadly  those  days  are  over. 
Sadder  still  is  the  gnawing  realization 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  church 
brought  this  terrible  miasma  on  itself. 
The  church,  of  course,  will  rebound, 
but  not  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

During  this  Advent  season  of  hope,  per- 
haps a counsel  attributed  to  the  novelist 
Victor  Hugo  might  lift  our  spirits: 
“Have  courage  for  the  great  sorrows  of 
life  and  patience  for  the  small  ones,  but 
sleep  in  peace.  God  is  awake.” 

(Rev.)  William  T.  Cullen 
Lisle,  III. 
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The  Word 


When  Heaven  Meets 
Earth 

The  Nativity  of  the  Lord— Midnight  (C),  Dec.  25,  2006 

Readings:  Isa  9:1-6;  Ps  96:1-3, 11-13;  Titus  2:11-14;  Luke  2:1-14 
“ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest , and  on  earth  peace  to  those  on  whom  his  favor  rests” 
(Luke  2:14) 


UKE’S  GOSPEL  has  been 
described  as  the  most  beautiful 
book  ever  written.  One  reason 
for  that  description  is  its  infan- 
cy narrative,  with  its  familiar  biblical  lan- 
guage, attractive  characters  and  subtle 
theology.  Deliberately  imitating  the 
style  of  the  Old  Testament  historical 
books,  Luke  portrays  the  birth  of  Jesus  as 
the  meeting  of  heaven  and  earth.  This 
event  fulfills  Israel’s  hopes  for  the 
Davidic  Messiah  and  has  lasting  signifi- 
cance for  all  peoples. 

The  Lukan  birth  narrative  read  at 
Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas  explains 
how  Jesus  came  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem 
(the  city  of  David),  describes  the  humble 
circumstances  of  his  birth  and  recounts 
the  angelic  proclamation  to  shepherds 
about  the  significance  of  Jesus’  birth.  In 
narrating  how  the  Word  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  Luke  shows  how 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


heaven  met  earth  in  the  child  Jesus. 

On  the  surface  Luke’s  birth  narrative 
can  seem  placid,  charming  and  even 
romantic.  But  beneath  the  soothing  sur- 
face we  can  glimpse  some  harsh  political 
and  social  realities.  The  reason  why  Jesus 
came  to  born  in  Bethlehem  was  an  impe- 
rial decree  ordering  a census  of  all  the 
peoples  subject  to  the  Roman  empire. 
Because  there  was  no  room  in  the  usual 
lodging  places,  the  child  was  born  in  a 
cave  or  perhaps  part  of  a house  reserved 
for  animals.  The  newborn  was  placed  in 
a trough  from  which  animals  ate.  The 
first  human  witnesses  to  the  child  were 
shepherds,  regarded  in  some  religious 
circles  as  liars  and  social  outcasts. 

At  the  same  time,  Jesus  is  no  ordi- 
nary child.  He  is  a firstborn  son,  with 
traditional  rights  and  privileges.  Angels 
attend  his  birth,  and  one  identifies  him 
as  the  “Messiah  and  Lord”  born  in 
David’s  own  city.  His  birth  is  an  occasion 
for  joy  on  earth  and  for  giving  glory  to 
God.  The  language  in  which  the  angels 
proclaim  Jesus’  birth  may  reflect  a paro- 


Sometimes,  for  reasons  beyond 
our  control,  your 
magazine  arrives  too  late 
for  you  to  read  "The  Word" 
before  Mass  on  Sunday. 

You  can  now  find  it  online  at 
www.americamagazine.org, 
where  you  can  read  it 
on  screen  or  print  it  out  using  our 
"Print  Friendly"  icon. 


dy  on  claims  made  about  the  emperor 
Augustus.  The  child  Jesus  (not  Augustus) 
is  Lord  and  Savior,  and  his  birth  is  the 
real  “good  news”  to  be  celebrated.  In 
these  circumstances  heaven  met  earth 
when  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us. 

The  messianic  prophecy  from  Isaiah 
9 looks  forward  with  joy  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a descendant  of  David  who  will 
defeat  the  enemies  of  God’s  people  and 
rule  them  with  justice.  A new  event  in 
salvation  history  demands  a “new  song,” 
and  Psalm  96  befits  the  celebration  of 
Jesus’  birth  especially  with  its  call  to  “let 
the  heavens  be  glad  and  the  earth 
rejoice.” 

The  reading  from  Titus  2 places  the 
birth  of  Jesus  in  its  wider  theological 
context.  It  describes  Jesus  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  God’s  favor  and  saving  power, 
insists  that  we  reject  godless  ways  and 
live  “temperately,  justly  and  devoutly,” 
looks  forward  to  the  even  more  glorious 
Second  Coming  of  Christ  and  reminds 
us  of  the  redemptive  significance  of 
Jesus’  passion  and  death  in  the  story  of 
our  salvation.  In  Jesus  the  Word  of  God, 
heaven  still  meets  earth. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Imagine  yourself  as  one  of  the 
shepherds.  What  do  you  see?  What 
do  you  hear?  How  do  you  react? 

• What  elements  in  Jesus’  birth  pre- 
pare for  his  ministry  as  an  adult, 
according  to  Luke? 


• Where  do  you  find  joy  at  Christmas? 
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Dignity  and  Respect 
Within  Jesus’  Family 

The  Holy  Family  of  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph  (C),  Dec.  31,  2006 

Readings:  Sir  3:2-7,  12-14;  Ps  128:1-5;  Col  3:12-21;  Luke  2:41-52 

11  And  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and  age  and  favor  before  God  and  man’’'’  (Luke  2:52) 


For  most  Christians  the 
family  is  the  first  school  of  spiri- 
tuality. In  that  context  we  learn 
(or  do  not  learn)  the  basics  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  we  develop  our 
sense  of  responsibility  and  mutual  respect. 
On  Christmas  Day  we  celebrated  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  through  whom  we  believe  that  we 
have  entered  upon  a new  relationship  with 
God.  We  are  God’s  children  alongside  the 
Son  of  God.  This  means  that  we  should 
respect  one  another  as  God  has  respected 
us.  The  theme  of  our  identity  and  dignity 
as  God’s  children  runs  through  the  read- 
ings for  Holy  Family  Sunday. 

Today’s  text  from  Sirach  3 is  an 
instruction  for  adults  to  care  for  their 
aging  parents.  That  plea  is  based  on  the 
commandment  to  “honor  your  father  and 
mother,”  which  was  addressed  originally 
to  adults  rather  than  to  young  children. 
We  are  to  honor  our  aging  parents  not 
only  out  of  gratitude  for  their  gifts  of  fife 
and  care,  but  also  because  as  children  of 
God  they  deserve  our  respect  and  love. 

In  the  household  code  from 
Colossians  3,  husbands  are  exhorted  to 
love  their  wives  and  avoid  bitterness 
toward  them.  Likewise,  parents  are  urged 
to  avoid  nagging  their  children,  lest  they 
become  discouraged.  Even  within  the 
patriarchal  family  structure  assumed  in  the 
passage,  there  is  an  overriding  emphasis 
on  respect  based  upon  our  common  iden- 
tity and  dignity  as  God’s  children  through 
Christ. 

Luke’s  account  of  the  child  Jesus 
teaching  in  the  Temple  area  prefigures 
Jesus’  activities  as  an  adult.  He  goes  up  to 
Jerusalem  on  Passover,  engages  the  Jewish 
sages  in  dialogue  and  claims  the  Jerusalem 
Temple  as  his  Father’s  house.  Yet  there 
are  some  disturbing  features.  Jesus  fails  to 
inform  his  parents  of  his  whereabouts,  and 
he  answers  them  in  a “fresh”  manner. 


The  child  Jesus’  behavior  reminds  us 
that  while  the  human  family  is  an  essential 
context  of  spirituality,  it  is  not  an  absolute. 
Sometimes  one’s  obligations  to  God  can 
supersede  natural  family  duties  (Luke 
9:59-62).  Later  in  Luke’s  Gospel  (8:21; 
11:28)  Jesus  redefines  his  family  as  those 
who  hear  God’s  word  and  act  upon  it.  Of 
course,  the  one  character  who  fits  that  def- 
inition perfectly  is  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  The  final  sentences  in  today’s  read- 
ing affirm  that  Jesus  participated  fully  and 
flourished  in  his  family. 

Christian  family  fife  begins  with  the 
recognition  of  our  common  identity  and 
dignity  as  God’s  children  through  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God.  It  should  help  all  the 
members  grow  in  wisdom  and  grace,  and 
encourage  them  to  hear  God’s  word  and 
act  upon  it  as  Mary  did. 

The  readings  for  the  feast  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God  (Jan. 
1)  invoke  the  Jewish  high  priestly  blessing 
upon  us  as  we  start  a new  calendar  year 
(Num  6:22-27),  explain  how  we  have 
become  God’s  adopted  children  through 
Jesus  (Gal  4:4-7)  and  tell  how  the  child 
born  of  Mary  came  to  be  named  Jesus  and 
how  Mary  fulfilled  her  role  as  Jesus’  per- 
fect disciple  (Luke  2:16-21). 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Have  you  ever  considered  the  com- 
mandment about  honoring  one’s  par- 
ents as  directed  to  adults?  What  dif- 
ference does  that  make? 

• How  does  the  emphasis  on  com- 
mon dignity  and  mutual  respect  rela- 
tivize  the  patriarchal  character  of  the 
biblical  household  codes? 

• What  is  distinctive  about  the 
Christian  approach  to  the  family? 

What  implications  might  it  have  for 
you? 


Our  future 
depends  on  you. 

Please  remember 

America 

in  your  will. 

Our  legal  title  is 
America  Press,  Inc. 

106  West  56th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10019 
www.americamagazine.org 


"Once  you  know 

somebody's  name, 
it's  really  hard  to 

bomb  them," 


^ i|l  Heard  on  Provoke  Radio  in  a conversation  on 
™ l|  the  role  of  forgiveness  after  9/1 1. 
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/"  ¥ A llF  VICTORYOF  hamas  in  Palestinian 

I elections  two  weeks  ago  sent  the 
diplomatic  world  into  turmoil. 

M The  United  States  and  the 
European  Union  immediately  demanded  the 
victors  renounce  terrorism  and  recognize 
Israel’s  right  to  exist  or  suffer  the  loss  of 
economic  aid.  Later,  the  remaining  two 
members  of  the  so-called  quartet,  Russia  and 
tire  United  Nations,  took  the  same  position. 
Ending  terrorism  and  recognizing  Israel  are 
the  right  things  to  do,  and  ways  should  be 
found  for  Hamas  to  do  so.  The  demand  for 
sound  bites,  however,  forces  politicians  to 
revert  to  slogans,  to  the  neglect  of  serious 
policymaking. 

So  after  threatening  the  cutoff  of  aid  to 
the  occcupied  territories,  Western  diplomats 
began  looking  for  face-saving  measures  that 
would  allow  them  to  continue  funding  in 
order  to  prevent  collapse  of  the  Palestinian 
Authority  and  to  encourage  moderation  on 
the  part  of  Hamas.  Even  Israel,  after  initial 
hesitation,  was  talking  about  transferring  the 
taxes  and  import 
duties  it  collects 
for  the  authority. 

It  is  right  for 
everyone,  espe- 
cially outsiders,  to 
take  a deep  breath,  count  to  10  and  allow 
things  to  sort  themselves  out.  An  agreement 
between  the  Palestinian  Authority  under 
Hamas  leadership  and  Israel,  as  Rami 
Khoury  of  Beirut’s  Daily  Star  has  observed, 
is  not  out  of  the  question. 

Moderate  Hamas  leaders  claim  they  will 
do  what  the  international  community  is 
demanding  if  Israel  ends  its  military  occu- 
pation of  the  territories  and  returns  to  pre- 
1967  borders.  They  also  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  control  militants  last  week, 
when  they  forbade  violent  demonstrations 
and  attacks  on  foreigners  in  response  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blasphemous  cartoons  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed  in  Western  news- 
papers. (In  neighboring  Damascus,  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  embassies  were 
burned.) 

On  the  Israeli  side,  only  a week  before 
the  elections,  acting  Prime  Minister  Ehud 
Olmert  said  the  time  had  come  for  Israel  to 
withdraw  from  the  West  Bank  and  abandon 
most  of  its  settlements  there;  and  within 
days  of  the  election,  General  Shaul  Mofaz, 
chief  of  the  Israeli  military,  was  talking  of 
“disengagement”  from  the  West  Bank, 
exclusive  of  major  Jewish  settlements.  The 
Israeli  government,  moreover,  went  ahead 
with  plans  to  expel  Israelis  from  unautho- 
rized settlements.  So  with  Hamas  about  to 
take  power,  both  sides  are  signaling  that 


something  like  peace  is  not  out  of  reach. 

Palestinian  Christian  reaction  to  the 
election  has  been  mixed.  The  patriarchs 
and  heads  of  churches  in  Jerusalem  issued  a 
joint  statement  welcoming  the  results  and 
offering  their  prayers  for  the  new  legisla- 
tors. Bernard  Sabella,  a Catholic  elected  for 
a Christian  seat  from  East  Jerusalem,  com- 
mented, “I  am  cautiously  optimistic,  and  I 
am  not  alarmed.”  The  Franciscan  Custos 
(Guardian),  Pierbattista  Pizzaballa,  a signa- 
tory of  the  patriarchs’  statement,  noted, 
however,  that  while  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear,  there  may  be  reasons  to  worry. 
Palestinian  Christians,  especially  in  the 
Bethlehem  region  and  in  West  Bank  vil- 
lages like  Taybeh,  also  expressed  concern 
about  the  risk  of  Islamization  of  what  has 
been  a secular  Palestinian  society. 

In  the  short  run,  a Hamas  government 
or  one  of  technocrats  with  Hamas  involve- 
ment may  actually  improve  the  situation  of 
Christians.  The  largely  middle-class 
Christian  population  has  suffered  from  the 
breakdown  of  law 
and  order  in 
recent  years.  The 
Palestinian 
Authority  has  not 
been  able  to  pro- 
vide the  protection  it  once  gave  them. 
Criminality  has  been  rampant,  but  it  has 
affected  Muslim  population  centers,  like 
Jenin  and  Nablus,  as  well  as  Bethlehem.  If  a 
new  government  can  establish  civil  peace, 
then  Christians  as  well  as  Muslims  will  be 
better  off. 

The  risk  of  Islamization  will  come  more 
from  social  pressures  than  from  political 
decisions,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  greater  in 
impoverished  Gaza,  where  there  are  few 
Christians,  than  on  the  West  Bank.  It  will 
certainly  be  a challenge  for  any  government 
to  restrain  unauthorized  militant  action 
against  “the  crusaders.”  In  Palestine,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East  where 
Christians  are  a minority,  political  instabili- 
ty, economic  decline  and  militarization  of 
life  will  increase  the  reasons  Christians 
have  to  emigrate  and  offer  pretexts  for  radi- 
cals to  drive  them  out.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  provided  that  some  sort  of  peace 
with  the  Israelis  can  be  attained,  stability  in 
government,  economic  rehabilitation  and 
traditional  Palestinian  culture  are  likely  to 
work  against  the  establishment  of  an 
Islamic  state. 

Still,  one  must  remember  that  Hamas  is 
a religious  party.  There  is  always  a risk  that 
after  an  initial  delay,  political  effectiveness 
will  open  the  way  to  religious  radicalism  as 
well.  Drew  Christiansen , S.J. 
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Editorial 


Toward  a More  Civil  Debate 


IN  HIS  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS  on  Jan.  31, 

President  Bush  called  for  greater  civility  in  our  pub- 
lic debates  about  national  policy.  “Our  differences 
cannot  be  allowed  to  harden  into  anger,”  he  said. 
While  it  may  prove  to  be  an  elusive  goal,  a restora- 
tion of  civility  in  our  public  debate  could  have  important 
pragmatic  consequences.  At  other  times  and  on  other  issues, 
a more  civil  public  debate  has  fostered  the  land  of  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  that  strengthened  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  the  international  community.  Today,  how- 
ever, we  are  a nation  sharply  polarized  on  many  issues — 
most  especially  on  issues  of  foreign  policy — and  our 
attempts  at  leadership  in  the  international  community  are 
more  often  resented  than  respected. 

The  pressures  of  the  political  season  leading  up  to  the 
2006  elections,  however,  pose  a formidable  challenge  to  any 
hope  of  restoring  civility  in  the  nation’s  public  debate.  Karl 
Rove,  the  single-minded  strategist  behind  President  Bush’s 
political  success,  has  already  defined  the  2006  political  cam- 
paign as  a choice  between  the  Republicans  who  understand 
the  meaning  of  9/1 1 and  the  Democrats  who  do  not.  Mr. 
Rove  generously  allowed  that  this  did  not  mean  that  the 
Democrats  were  bad  Americans  but  that  they  were  simply 
wrong  about  the  challenges  of  international  terrorism  after 
the  terrorist  attacks  of  2001.  The  president,  after  calling  for 
greater  civility,  insisted  that  the  debate  about  U.S.  policy  in 
Iraq  should  not  be  preoccupied  with  “hindsight”  and  “sec- 
ond-guessing.” 

While  the  conciliatory  overtures  of  the  President’s 
address  were  welcome,  more  troubling  was  his  continued 
attempt  to  invoke  the  emotional  legacy  of  9/1 1 as  justifica- 
tion for  the  invasion  of  Iraq.  Saddam  Hussein  may  have 
been  a monstrous  dictator,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Iraq 
played  any  role  in  the  terrorist  attacks  on  the  United  States 
in  2001.  Yet  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  the  president 
reminded  his  audience  that  “On  Sept.  11,  2001,  we  found 
that  problems  originating  in  a failed  and  oppressive  state 
7,000  miles  away  could  bring  murder  and  destruction  to  our 
country.”  Was  the  president  referring  to  Iraq,  or 
Afghanistan,  or  possibly  Saudi  Arabia,  the  homeland  of 
most  of  the  9/11  terrorists? 

A few  weeks  before  the  State  of  the  Union  Address,  the 
U.S.  Catholic  bishops,  in  a statement  by  Bishop  Thomas  G. 
Wensld  of  Orlando,  chairman  of  the  Bishops’  Committee 
on  International  Policy,  anticipated  the  president’s  call  for  a 


more  responsible  approach  to  the  choices  that  now  confront 
the  United  States  in  Iraq.  Like  President  Bush,  they  called 
for  “a  serious  and  civil  national  dialogue”  about  the  choices 
that  confront  the  nation  in  Iraq,  acknowledging  “both  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  and  the  signs  of  hope  that 
have  appeared.” 

While  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  accepted  the 
Administration’s  case  for  invading  Iraq  in  2003,  the  bishops’ 
conference  did  not,  but  warned  against  unforeseen  conse- 
quences and  questioned  the  morality  of  a pre-emptive  mili- 
tary strike  against  Iraq.  The  history  of  the  past  three  years 
has  confirmed  the  bishops’  fears.  No  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  were  found;  planning  for  the  post-invasion  occu- 
pation proved  inadequate,  and  disastrous  decisions  were 
made;  the  reconstruction  effort  has  been  plagued  by  corrup- 
tion and  inefficiency.  An  honest  appraisal  of  past  history  is 
essential  to  wise  decisions  about  the  future  and  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  simply  “hindsight”  or  “second-guessing.” 

IN  MOVING  TOWARD  A “RESPONSIBLE  TRANSITION”  in  Iraq,  the 

bishops  underline  the  need  for  “wider  and  deeper  interna- 
tional support”  for  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq,  which  will 
require  the  United  States  to  give  its  “international  partners 
and  allies  a real  voice  and  real  responsibilities.”  Like 
President  Bush,  the  bishops  call  for  greater  civility  in  our 
national  dialogue,  but  they  also  insist  on  the  need  to 
acknowledge  past  mistakes,  failed  intelligence  and  inade- 
quate planning.  The  bishops  echo  Pope  Benedict’s  message 
for  the  World  Day  of  Peace,  “Li  Truth,  Peace,”  when  they 
insist  that  our  “national  dialogue  must  begin  with  a search 
for  the  ‘truth’  of  where  we  find  ourselves  in  Iraq  and  not 
with  a search  for  political  advantage  or  justifications  for 
past  positions.” 

The  bishops’  idea  of  the  kind  of  national  dialogue  nec- 
essary at  this  moment  in  our  history  is  probably  not  what 
Karl  Rove  or  his  Democratic  adversaries  seek  for  the  polit- 
ical season  of  2006.  But  it  is  the  kind  of  debate  this 
moment  deserves,  if  we  are  to  honor  the  sacrifices  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Iraqi  people. 
Greater  civility  in  our  public  debate  is  not  simply  a nod  to 
conventional  etiquette.  Rather,  it  demands  acceptance  of 
honest  assessment  of  the  past  and  critical  analysis  of  failed 
policies.  Civility  is  not  the  enemy  of  disagreement,  but  the 
condition  under  which  disagreements  can  be  seriously 
entertained  and  consensus  reached  in  foreign  policy. 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Bush’s  Health  Care  Plan 
Seen  as  Inadequate 

President  George  W.  Bush’s  plan  to 
expand  health  insurance  coverage 
through  health  savings  accounts,  outlined 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  on  Jan. 

3 1,  is  “of  no  value  to  low-income  popula- 
tions,” the  head  of  the  Catholic  Health 
Association  said  after  the  speech.  Sister 
Carol  Keehan,  a Daughter  of  Charity 
who  is  C.H.A.’s  president  and  C.E.O., 
said  she  was  disappointed  in  the  proposal 
to  expand  the  availability  of  tax-free  sav- 
ings accounts  for  health  care  expendi- 
tures, accompanied  by  high-deductible 
health  insurance  policies.  “Rather  than 
offering  a viable  insurance  option  for 
low-income  families  and  individuals, 
[health  savings  accounts]  benefit  only 
those  who  can  afford  them  in  the  first 
place,”  said  Sister  Keehan,  who  sat  in  first 
lady  Laura  Bush’s  box  during  the  2004 
State  of  the  Union  talk.  “If  one  does  not 
have  the  extra  money  to  save  for  routine 
care,  and  if  one  cannot  afford  high 
deductibles  for  catastrophic  care,  health 
savings  accounts  provide  no  help,”  she 
said.  In  his  address,  the  president  said 
health  care  reform  must  be  a priority  to 
keep  America  competitive. 

Jesuit  General  Prepares 
for  Resignation  in  2008 

a The  superior  gen- 
eral of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  Peter- 
Hans  Kolvenbach, 
has  informed 
members  of  the 
order  that  he 
intends  to  step 

year  he  will  turn 

80.  In  a letter  dated  Feb.  2 addressed  to  all 
Jesuits,  Father  Kolvenbach  said  a general 
congregation  to  elect  his  successor  and 
discuss  other  important  matters  would 
begin  on  Jan.  5,  2008,  in  Rome.  Each  of 
the  91  Jesuit  provinces  in  the  world  will 
hold  a provincial  congregation  by  March 
1,  2007,  to  prepare  for  the  Rome  gather- 
ing. While  the  Jesuit  superior  general  is 
elected  for  life,  the  order’s  constitutions 
allow  a superior  to  step  down. 


Partial-Birth  Abortion  Ban 
Judged  Unconstitutional 

Two  U.S.  appellate  courts  overturned  the 
federal  ban  on  partial-birth  abortions  in 
separate  rulings  on  Jan.  31.  Circuit  courts 
in  California  and  New  York  became  the 
second  and  third  federal  appeals  courts  to 
find  the  2003  law  unconstitutional.  Last 
summer  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit  also  ruled  the  2003 
law  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme 
Court  was  already  considering  whether  to 
accept  an  appeal  of  that  ruling.  In  San 
Francisco,  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
panel’s  3-to-0  ruling  noted  that  the 
judges  considered  the  law  in  fight  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  January  ruling  in 
Ayotte  v.  Planned  Parenthood.  In  the 
Ninth  Circuit  ruling,  the  three-judge 
panel  said  the  federal  ban  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  lacks  a health  exception, 
imposes  “an  undue  burden  on  women’s 
ability  to  have  pre-viability  abortions,” 
and  is  too  vague,  “depriving  physicians  of 
fair  notice  of  what  it  prohibits  and 
encouraging  arbitrary  enforcement.”  In 
its  2-to-l  ruling,  the  panel  of  the  Second 
Circuit  upheld  the  New  York  District 
Court  that  found  the  federal  law  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  does  not  provide  an 
exception  for  cases  in  which  the  pregnant 
woman’s  health  is  in  danger.  The  ruling 
put  off  a decision  about  whether  to 
impose  an  injunction  on  the  law’s  appli- 
cation until  after  the  court  receives  fur- 
ther information  in  the  form  of  briefs 
from  the  two  sides  in  the  legal  challenge. 

Christians  to  Hamas:  We’ll 
Help,  but  Want  Freedom 

The  patriarchs  and  heads  of  the  Christian 
churches  of  Jerusalem  told  the  newly 
elected  Palestinian  leadership  that  they 
extend  their  cooperation  for  the  public 
good,  but  said  they  wanted  full  religious 
freedom.  In  a message  on  Jan.  31,  the 
religious  leaders  told  the  leadership  of  the 
militant  Islamic  group  Hamas  that  they 
would  cooperate  “for  the  public  good  and 
the  national  Palestinian  aspirations 
together  with  the  cause  of  justice  and 
peace  in  a nonviolent  way.”  But  the  reli- 
gious leaders  said  this  referred  not  only 
to  the  realm  of  foreign  relations,  but  also 


to  internal  matters  such  as  “the  rule  of 
law... with  full  religious  freedom,  espe- 
cially in  the  social  and  educational 
fields.”  In  the  message  the  religious 
leaders  also  encouraged  Palestinians, 
saying,  “We  call  upon  the  Palestinian 
people  to  continue  their  contributions  to 
the  making  of  their  history,  whatever 
may  be  the  difficulties  or  obstacles, 
internal  or  external.”  The  message  was 
signed  by  Latin,  Melkite,  Maronite, 
Syrian  and  Armenian  Catholic  leaders; 
the  head  of  the  Franciscan  Custody  of 
the  Holy  Land;  and  Orthodox,  Episco- 
pal and  Lutheran  leaders. 

Hindu  Mob  Attacks 
Bishop,  Officials  in  India 

Bishop  Thomas  Dabre  of  Vasai,  India, 
and  other  church  officials  were  attacked 
when  they  visited  a remote  village  in 
western  India  to  bless  a church  hostel  for 
poor  Hindu  students.  When  Bishop 
Dabre  finished  the  blessing  of  Sunrise 
Hostel  on  Jan.  29  at  Ghosafi  village, 
about  90  miles  north  of  Mumbai 
(Bombay),  a mob  of  about  200  Hindus 
shouted  slogans,  pelted  stones  and  dam- 
aged the  new  building  and  three  church 
vehicles.  The  mob  shouted  “Christians, 
go  back”  and  “Foreign  dogs,  get  out,”  but 
Bishop  Dabre  said  he  and  the  priests 
ignored  the  shouting,  according  to  a 
report  by  UCA  News,  an  Asian  church 
news  agency  based  in  Thailand.  “This 
was  well  planned.  It  arose  from  the  same 
tactic  of  anti-Christian  propaganda”  used 
by  Hindu  fundamentalist  groups,  Bishop 
Dabre  said. 

Intelligent  Design  Makes 
God  ‘Too  Small’ 

The  director  of  the  Vatican  Observatory 
criticized  supporters  of  intelligent  design 
as  belittling  God  and  making  “her/him 
too  small  and  paltry.”  George  Coyne, 

S.J.,  said  that  intelligent  design  is  not  sci- 
ence and  its  view  of  a designer  God  is 
totally  different  from  the  Judeo-Christian 
understanding  of  God  as  a creator,  in 
which  “everything  depends  upon  God,  or 
better,  all  is  a gift  from  God.”  He  called 
it  “unfortunate  that,  especially  here  in 
America,  creationism  has  come  to  mean 
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some  fundamentalistic,  literal,  scientific 
interpretation  of  Genesis.”  Using  the 
Bible  “as  a source  of  scientific  knowledge 
will  unduly  complicate  the  debate  over 
evolution,”  he  said.  Father  Coyne  spoke 
on  Jan.  3 1 at  Palm  Beach  Adantic 
University,  an  interdenominational 
Christian  university  with  3,100  students 
in  West  Palm  Beach.  He  has  headed  the 
Vatican  Observatory  since  1978. 

Jordan’s  King  Talks 
Islamic  Moderation 

King  Abdullah  II  of  Jordan  took  his 
efforts  to  promote  moderation  in  Islam 
to  the  evangelical-dominated  National 
Prayer  Breakfast  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Feb.  2,  earning  a standing  ovation 
with  a speech  that  quoted  the  Bible  as 
much  as  the  Koran.  He  called  upon  peo- 
ple of  faith  to  witness  to  its  positive  role 
in  public  life  by  being  an  example  of  “the 
principles  transgressed  by  those  who 
oppose  us.”  “In  every  generation,  people 
of  faith  are  tested,”  King  Abdullah  said. 
“In  our  generation,  the  greatest  challenge 
comes  from  violent  extremists  who  seek 
to  divide  and  conquer.  Extremism  is  a 
political  movement  under  religious  cover. 
Its  adherents  want  nothing  more  than  to 
pit  us  against  each  other,  denying  all  that 
we  have  in  common,”  he  continued.  “We 
must  therefore  heed  the  words  of  the 
New  Testament:  ‘Do  not  be  overcome 
by  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.’” 


Cardinal  Criticizes 
Cartoons  of  Muhammad 

A Vatican  cardinal  sharply  criticized  the 
publication  of  newspaper  cartoons  satiriz- 
ing the  prophet  Muhammad,  saying  the 
caricatures  have  offended  the  religious 
sentiments  of  millions  of  Muslims. 
Cardinal  Achille  Silvestrini,  a leader  for 
many  years  in  the  Vatican’s  diplomatic 
service,  said  the  cartoons  demonstrated  a 
growing  trend  to  make  fun  of  religious 
symbols  in  general.  “Freedom  of  satire 
that  offends  the  sentiments  of  others 
becomes  an  abuse — and  in  this  case  it  has 
affected  the  sentiments  of  entire  popula- 
tions in  their  highest  symbols,”  the  cardi- 
nal told  the  Italian  newspaper  Corriere 
della  Sera  on  Feb.  3.  The  cardinal  said 
Christianity  has  similar  sensitivities.  “One 


can  understand  satire  about  a priest  but 
not  about  God.  With  reference  to  Islam, 
we  could  understand  satire  on  the  uses 
and  customs  and  behavior,  but  not  about 
the  Koran,  Allah  and  the  Prophet,”  he 
said. 

Pope  Condemns  Murder  of 
Priest  in  Turkey 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  condemned  all  forms 
of  violence  as  he  mourned  the  death  of 
an  Italian  missionary  priest  gunned  down 
while  praying  in  a church  in  Turkey. 

The  pope  noted  the  “generosity  and 
apostolic  zeal”  with  which  the  Rev. 
Andrea  Santoro  carried  out  his  work  as  a 
missionary  priest  “in  favor  of  the  Gospel 
and  in  service  of  those  marginalized  and 
in  need.” 

The  pope  made  his  remarks  in  a tele- 
gram addressed  to  Bishop  Luigi 
Padovese,  apostolic  vicar  of  Anatolia,  the 
Asian  part  of  modern  Turkey.  In  the 
telegram  released  to  journalists  on  Feb. 

6,  the  pope  assured  Father  Santoro’s 
small  Catholic  community  of  his  spiritual 
closeness  to  them  “at  this  moment  of 
sorrow”  as  he  “firmly  deplored”  every 
form  of  violence. 

The  60-year-old  Italian  priest  was  part 
of  the  Vatican’s  Fidei  Donum  program, 
which  sends  priests  to  help  in  the  mis- 
sions for  a fixed  period  of  time.  In  the 
afternoon  of  Feb.  5,  the  Italian  priest  was 
shot  twice  while  he  was  praying  in  his 


parish,  St.  Mary  Church,  in  the  Black 
Sea  coastal  city  of  Trebizond.  Father 
Santoro,  from  the  Diocese  of  Rome,  had 
served  in  Turkey  for  about  10  years. 

Spokane  Diocese  Offers 
$45.7  Million  Settlement 

The  Diocese  of  Spokane  announced  on 
Feb.  1 that  it  is  offering  a $45.7  million 
settlement  to  75  people  who  claim  to 
have  been  sexually  abused  by  priests 
when  they  were  minors.  The  settlement, 
awaiting  approval  from  a bankruptcy 
court  and  the  plaintiffs,  “is  not  the  end, 
but  the  beginning  of  the  end,”  according 
to  Spokane’s  Bishop  William  S. 

Skylstad,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  Bishop 
Skylstad,  at  a press  conference  in 
Spokane,  apologized  to  victims  of  clergy 
sexual  abuse  “for  the  terrible  wrongs 
that  were  inflicted  upon  you  in  the 
past.”  He  said  he  hoped  that  with  the 
announcement  of  the  proposed  settle- 
ment “we  can  together  begin  to  take  the 
first  small  steps  toward  reconciliation 
and  forgiveness.  I also  apologize  for  the 
fact  that  this  day  has  been  so  long  in 
coming.”  The  bishop  also  addressed  all 
the  Catholics  in  his  diocese,  telling  them 
it  is  “imperative  that  we  resolve  this 
tragic  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
church  and  that  we  do  so  now.” 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


A woman  cries  and  prays  during  a service  on  Feb.  6 for  the  Rev.  Andrea  Santoro,  who  was  shot 
dead  in  St.  Mary  Church  in  the  Black  Sea  city  of  Trebizond,  Turkey,  the  previous  day. 
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Of  Other  Things 


A Quintessential  Jesuit 

^ If  our  critics  had  known  Jim, 
maybe  the  discourse  would  be 
different  these  days.^ 


THE  DENVER  POST  report- 
ed that  a few  hours  before 
he  died,  Jim  Sunderland, 
SJ.,  asked  his  family  and 
friends  to  put  on  his  shoes, 
“because  I want  to  walk  into  heaven.”  Just 
like  him:  a flinty  realism,  a bit  of  humor 
and  an  undying  faith.  A Visitation  sister, 
his  friend  for  over  40  years,  wrote,  “Our 
dear  friend  Jim  was  a quintessential 
Jesuit.”  Indeed,  I thought,  may  we  all  be 
like  him.  And  I rued  the  fact  that  many 
critics  of  the  Jesuit  brotherhood  had 
never  met  him.  They  would  not  be  so 
facile  in  their  judgments  and  caricatures. 

If  I remember  correcdy,  my  first 
attempt  to  publish  something  was  a letter 
to  the  editor  of  a magazine  called 
Triumph.  It  was  a conservative  Catholic 
publication  that  had  run  a withering  cri- 
tique of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  As  a young 
Jesuit  in  formation,  I thought  the  writer 
had  no  idea  what  our  life  was  like.  As  I 
recall,  it  turned  out  that  the  magazine 
used  my  letter  in  an  article  that  still  fur- 
ther criticized  the  Jesuits,  though  it 
acknowledged  that  there  were  a few  ideal- 
istic, faithful  ones,  presumably  dupes  like 
me.  That  was  in  the  1960’s. 

Over  the  years  I have  been  given 
comic  books  that  accused  Jesuits  of  being 
a non-Christian  sect  that  programmed 
robots  like  me,  or  a conspiracy  that 
orchestrated  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  taught  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  and  cleverly  plotted  the  rise  of 
Marxism. 

More  painfully,  I would  later  read 
books  by  Catholics  who  accused  Jesuits 
of  systematically  plotting  to  undercut 
papal  authority  and  weaken  the  church. 
The  pain  of  it  was  not  so  much  that  I 
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thought  us  falsely  accused,  but  that  these 
writers  so  recklessly  reported  on  events 
and  meetings,  many  of  which  I had 
attended,  and  distorted  them  so  boldly. 
One  commentator  characterized  me  as 
one  of  those  Jesuits  disobedient  to  John 
Paul  II — a characterization  that  anyone 
who  knows  me  would  find  preposterous. 
The  late  Pope  was  and  remains  one  of 
my  personal  heroes.  But  so  it  goes  with 
people  enamored  of  ideology. 

Lately  I read  complaints  from  the  left 
that  America,  intimidated  by  threats 
from  the  Vatican,  has  gone  soft  and  tilted 
to  the  right.  At  the  same  time,  some  on 
the  right  portray  us  as  conspirators 
undermining  Vatican  documents.  What 
to  do? 

The  Society  of  Jesus  is  not  monolith- 
ic. I know  no  family,  much  less  a broth- 
erhood of  20,000  members,  that  is 
monolithic.  A few  theologians  do  not  the 
Society  of  Jesus  make.  Nor  does  a uni- 
versity. 

Jesuits  are  like  most  communities. 
Like  the  church,  we  have  had  people  who 
have  embarrassed  us  and  people  who  have 
brought  us  honor.  I have  been  disap- 
pointed and  angered  by  some.  Most  of 
those  have  left  us.  Some  who  have  left  are 
stellar  men,  and  I still  grieve  their  depar- 
ture. A few  who  have  left  and,  God  help 
us,  possibly  a few  who  remain  are  a dis- 
credit to  the  church  and  the  Gospel. 

Like  the  church  we  serve,  we  have 
disagreements  among  ourselves;  yet  we 
try  to  follow  the  Rules  for  Thinking  With 
the  Church  in  St.  Ignatius’  Spiritual 
Exercises,  especially  the  rule  to  put  the 
best  interpretation  on  the  opinions  of 
those  with  whom  we  disagree.  Even  in  the 
pages  of  America,  I have  been  rebuked  by 
esteemed  Jesuits  who  disagree  with  me. 
Although  I still  think  them  mistaken,  I 
respect  them  and  trust  that  they  are  seek- 
ing the  will  of  God. 


The  death  of  Jim  Sunderland  brought 
all  this  to  mind.  If  our  critics  had  known 
Jim,  maybe  the  discourse  would  be  differ- 
ent these  days.  He  was  an  ordinary  Jesuit, 
like  most  of  us.  His  ordinariness  was  in  his 
formation,  his  scholarship,  his  works  of 
ministry  and  mercy,  his  desire  to  follow 
Christ.  What  made  him  different  was  the 
intensity  of  his  zeal,  his  courage,  his  seri- 
ousness about  the  Gospels,  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  and  the  vows,  and  his  fidelity  to 
Catholicism.  He  loved  especially  giving 
and  receiving  the  sacraments  of  the 
Eucharist  and  reconciliation.  Even  long 
after  being  unable  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  publicly,  with  slippers  on  his 
feet  and  a walker  at  hand,  he  would 
answer  parish  requests  to  hear  confes- 
sions. 

Jim,  believing  that  whatever  we  do  to 
the  least  of  our  brothers  and  sisters,  we  do 
to  Christ,  was  a pro-life  priest,  a Dorothy 
Day  priest.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the 
unborn,  yes,  but  he  knew  that  coundess 
unborn  were  killed  in  the  terror  bomb- 
ings of  cities  and  strategic  strikes  that  have 
their  inevitable  “collateral  damage.”  How 
could  you  be  for  the  bombing  of  Nagasaki 
and  pretend  to  be  pro-life?  Thus  Jim 
Sunderland,  a man  who  had  once  been  a 
student  at  West  Point,  became  a stem 
critic  of  wars,  in  which  the  innocent  and 
poor  always  suffer  most. 

What  drew  him  most  forcefully,  how- 
ever, were  the  dark  corridors  of  impris- 
oned criminals,  particularly  those  that  led 
to  death  row.  Having  long  been  a chap- 
lain to  the  sick  and  dying  in  hospitals,  in 
his  later  years  he  became  a pastor  to  pris- 
oners. He  surely  cared  for  their  souls.  But 
he  just  as  much  cared  for  their  lives,  as  the 
“least”  among  us.  He  believed  that  advo- 
cacy against  capital  punishment  was  not 
an  issue  of  liberal  against  conservative. 
For  him  it  was  a question  of  sacrilege. 
“Whatsoever  you  do  to  the  least  of  these 
[in  prison]  you  do  to  me.”  If  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  fellow  Christians,  it  was 
about  whether  we  really  believe  the  words 
of  Jesus. 

In  the  future,  when  I read  another 
assured  pronouncement  of  how  the 
Jesuits  have  gone  wrong,  I will  say  to 
myself,  “They  just  didn’t  know  Jim”  or 
most  of  his  brothers.  And  they  do  them 
all  an  injustice.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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More  than  1,000  Catholics  attend  the  dedication  of  the  new  worship  center  for  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in  Shanghai,  China,  on  May  14,  2005. 


China’s  New  Role 

- BY  JOHN  A.  WORTHLEY  - 


I seems  inevitable  that  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  the  Holy  See  will 
eventually  establish  formal  diplomatic  relations.  Whether  this  takes  months  or 
years,  both  China  and  the  Vatican  have  reached  an  understanding  of  their  mutu- 
al interests.  China,  for  its  part,  seems  intent  on  resolving  both  its  “underground” 
Catholic  Church  problem  and  the  Tibet/Dalai  Lama  issue  before  the  2008 
Beijing  Olympics,  which  will  be  the  occasion  for  a worldwide  view  of  the  new  China. 
Entry  into  the  World  Trade  Organization  and  commercial  ambitions  in  general  have 
driven  this  development. 


JOHN  A.  WORTHLEY  is  a visiting  lecturer  at  the  University  of  International  Business  & 
Economics  in  Beijing.  In  1982  he  was  the  first  American  professor  of  public  administration 
to  teach  in  China  and  publish  on  Chinese  government  administration. 
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Both  Pope  Benedict  XVT  and  Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano, 
the  Vatican  secretary  of  state,  have  strongly  stated  the 
church’s  desire  to  normalize  relations  with  the  largest  coun- 
try on  earth.  Tangible  gestures  by  both  sides  indicate  the 
increased  pace  of  reconciliation.  Cardinal  Godffied  Daneels 
of  Belgium  and  Cardinals  Theodore  McCarrick  and  Roger 
Mahony  of  the  United  States  visited  China  in  recent  months 
and  were  received  by  China’s  Foreign  Ministry  and  by  Ye 
Xiaowen,  head  of  the  State  Bureau  for  Administration  of 
Religious  Affairs,  which  manages  church  activities.  In  a 
breakthrough  meeting  last  October,  Cardinal  McCarrick 
spoke  with  Jia  Quingling,  the  fourth  highest  official  in  the 
Chinese  hierarchy.  New  bishops  have  been  installed  in 


Shanghai  and  Xian  with  the  public  approval  of  both  the 
Chinese  government  and  Rome,  as  have  at  least  three  auxil- 
iary bishops. 

What  will  all  this  mean  for  China  and  for  the  church? 
The  prevailing  wisdom  has  been  that  the  major  impact  would 
be  on  China.  The  Vatican  would  recognize  Taiwan  as  part  of 
China,  the  “underground”  church  would  be  reconciled  with 
the  official  church,  and  Rome  would  formally  have  influence 
over  the  appointment  of  Chinese  bishops.  Many  believe  these 
issues  have  largely  been  settled  already,  as  Betty  Ann  Maheu 
(Am.,  11/7/05)  has  suggested.  Archbishop  Claudio  Marie 
Celli,  on  the  other  hand,  who  oversaw  the  Holy  See’s  China 
policy,  has  said  an  agreement  will  depend  on  its  beneficial 
effects  for  the  Chinese  church. 

Less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  impact  rapproche- 
ment with  China  might  have  on  the  universal  church.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  mystery  of  divine  provi- 
dence, is  using  developments  in  China  to  guide  the  church 
into  the  future.  Four  areas  are  particularly  salient. 

One  is  the  notion  of  collaboration,  espoused  by  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  In  recent  decades  a trend  toward  central- 
ization of  decision-making  in  Rome  has  been  apparent. 
Because  of  the  constitutional  role  of  the  government  in 
church  affairs  in  China,  the  Vatican  will  necessarily  be  in  a 
position  of  sharing  decision-making  power  with  local  bish- 
ops through  secular  authorities.  The  actual  extent  of  this 
might  be  minimal.  Nonetheless,  collaboration  in  some  form 
will  be  required  through  the  Bureau  for  Administration  of 
Religious  Affairs.  That  could  have  implications  throughout 
the  universal  church,  depending  on  the  model  of  power- 
sharing that  develops. 


A second  area  involves  the  ordination  of  bishops.  For  years 
the  Chinese  government  has  insisted  on  appointing  the  bish- 
ops without  interference  from  Rome.  This  has  been  a well- 
known  problem  both  politically  and  doctrinally  because  of 
the  importance  of  apostolic  succession.  If  the  two  sides  have 
reached  a mutually  acceptable  accommodation,  this  obstacle 
to  reconciliation  will  have  been  substantially  resolved.  But  a 
little-recognized  aspect  of  the  issue  could  have  significant 
implications  for  the  universal  church:  Under  current  regula- 
tions, the  appointment  process  for  bishops  in  China  includes 
a local  election.  Typically,  the  local  authority  nominates  two 
men.  The  local  clergy  and  lay  leaders,  including  religious 
women,  then  vote.  The  top  vote-getter  is  then  named  bish- 
op. (In  recent  elections,  though,  the  sitting 
bishop  has  made  known  the  candidate  who 
has  received  prior  approval  from  Rome.)  A 
key  element  in  the  process  is  that  the  winner 
must  receive  approval  from  50  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters.  In  effect,  the  local  church  has 
a veto  over  episcopal  appointments.  While 
the  process  can,  of  course,  be  easily  manipu- 
lated by  pressure  from  the  authority,  its  mere  existence  could 
provoke  interesting  dialogue  in  the  universal  church  about 
the  appointment  of  bishops  worldwide.  While  this  process 
might  be  modified  in  a diplomatic  relations  agreement,  its 
similarity  to  the  role  of  the  local  church  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  is  noteworthy. 

A third  intriguing  aspect  of  developments  in  China  con- 
cerns evangelization  and  the  missionary  call  of  the  church.  In 
part  because  of  its  historical  experience  with  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, China’s  religious  affairs  regulations  prohibit  evan- 
gelization by  foreigners  while  allowing  it  from  within.  This 
is  not  likely  to  change  in  a diplomatic  relations  agreement. 
The  effect  is  that  the  old  model  of  church — sending  exter- 
nal missionaries  from  outside — could  develop  into  a new 
model  in  which  the  church  encourages  and  supports  the 
internal  missionary  call  of  the  local  faithful. 

During  a recent  conference  in  Chengdu  I visited  the 
local  cathedral.  With  me  was  a young  university  graduate 
student,  a nonbeliever.  Among  the  many  people  praying  in 
the  cathedral  was  an  elderly  Chinese  woman  who  was 
intoning  novena  prayers.  After  I asked  her  questions  about 
the  local  diocese,  she  began  speaking  to  my  Chinese  col- 
league, and  I witnessed  proselytizing  taking  place  according 
to  this  new  model.  The  woman  gave  my  colleague  prayer 
cards  and  invited  her  to  Sunday  Mass.  Under  Chinese  reg- 
ulations, that  elderly  woman  is  permitted  to  be  the  mission- 
ary. The  foreigner  may  be  present  but  may  not  be  the  mis- 
sionary. Similarly,  last  month  in  Beijing  a university  profes- 
sor gave  me  a leather-bound  Chinese/English  Bible.  While 
I am  not  permitted  to  give  out  Bibles  in  China,  my  Chinese 
friends  are.  In  fact,  the  professor  told  me  that  he  regularly 
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gives  Bibles  as  gifts  to  his  nonbelieving  friends.  This 
paradigm  of  “missionary”  could  well  advance  understanding 
of  the  evangelizing  role  of  the  faithful  in  the  local  church. 

Finally,  the  church  in  China  may  well  provide  the  uni- 
versal church  with  a refreshing  role  model  of  orthodoxy  and 
devotion.  In  my  23  years’  experience  with  Catholic  commu- 
nities in  China,  I have  seen  a fervor  of  faith  and  devotion 
that  perdures  and  is  truly  edifying.  The  malaise  of  faith  and 
devotion  that  we  now  often  experience  in  the  Western 
church  could  well  be  tempered  by  our  faithful  brothers  and 
sisters  in  China. 

That  the  church  in  China  might  have  a providential  role 
in  the  future  of  the  universal  church  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing given  its  remarkable  history.  While  not  widely  known  in 
the  West,  for  example,  Jesuit  missionaries  arrived  in  China 
well  before  the  Mayflower  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Most 
notable  were  Mateo  Ricci,  Adam  Schall  and  Ferdinand 
Verbiest,  who  mastered  Mandarin  and  Chinese  culture. 
Through  their  expertise  they  gained  access  and  acceptance 
in  the  power  circles  of  16th-  and  17th-century  China  and 
became  esteemed  advisors  in  the  emperor’s  court.  While 
teaching  science  and  technology  to  their  Chinese  col- 
leagues, they  adapted  Christianity  to  Chinese  culture  in  the 
way  the  Second  Vatican  Council  would  encourege  centuries 
later.  They  offered  Mass  in  the  vernacular,  wore  vestments 
like  Chinese  shamans  and  preached  the  Gospel  using 
Confucian  concepts.  They  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
converting  the  elite  when  Rome  ordered  a halt  to  their 
Chinese-style  Catholicism.  Arguably,  China  might  have 
become  a Christian  nation  then  through  a monarchical  pro- 
cess similar  to  the  experience  of  European  nations.  Ricci 
died  a national  sage  and  was  buried  in  Beijing.  During  the 
cultural  revolution  of  the  1960’s,  when  anything  Western 
was  desecrated,  Ricci’s  grave  was  protected.  It  is  an  irony 
and  paradox  that  his  tomb  is  located  in  what  is  now  the 
Beijing  Communist  Party  training  academy  campus.  He  is 
honored  in  Chinese  history  books  as  Li  Mateu,  the  Chinese 
name  he  adopted. 

A similar  paradoxical  event  in  China  occurred  in  the 
1990’s.  Mother  Teresa  believed,  from  the  time  she  founded 
her  Missionaries  of  Charity,  that  China  had  a special  role  to 
play  in  the  universal  church.  She  dreamed  of  working  there. 
Because  of  my  access  as  a professor  and  corporate  emissary, 
I became  involved.  Part  of  that  effort  resulted  in  her  visit  to 
Shanghai  in  1993,  where  she  prayed  with  the  Bishop  of 
Shanghai  at  the  Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Sheshan  and  spoke 
to  the  several  hundred  seminarians  of  the  diocese.  Sheshan 
is  a hilltop  outside  of  Shanghai  and  is  itself  a citadel  of  para- 
dox. In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  Jesuits  built  an 
astronomical  observatory  on  Sheshan  to  look  at  the  heavens 
through  the  eyes  of  science.  Adjacent  to  it  they  built  the 
basilica,  dedicated  to  Christ’s  mother,  for  looking  at  the 


heavens  through  the  eyes  of  faith.  Today,  nonbelieving 
Chinese  come  on  pilgrimages  to  the  observatory,  which  is 
now  a museum.  Christian  Chinese  travel  there  from  all 
parts  of  China  to  honor  Mary  much  as  Western  Christian 
pilgrims  come  to  Lourdes.  Mother  Teresa  was  thrilled  to  be 
there.  Until  the  day  she  died,  she  carried  with  her  a small 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Sheshan  given  to  her  by  Shanghai’s 
bishop,  Aloysius  Jin  Luxian. 

The  role  of  business,  economics  and  commerce  has 
been  critical  in  these  developments.  Christians  tend  to  for- 
get that  the  flow  of  commerce  was  key  to  the  flow  of  grace 
that  converted  pagan  Rome.  When  merchants  embraced 
Christianity,  they  became  the  “missionaries”  whose  work 
contributed  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine  and  the  rise  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A similar  phenomenon  has 
been  central  to  the  unfolding  of  the  church  in  China. 
Western  corporations  and  the  Internet  are  replete  with 
Judeo-Christdan  perspectives  and  values.  Money  does  talk; 
and  some  of  that  talk  is  homiletic  in  substance,  subde  and 
flawed  though  it  may  be. 

My  own  experience  is  illustrative.  From  the  early  1980’s 
I lectured  in  management  departments  of  Chinese  universi- 
ties. The  first  lectures,  I was  told,  were  being  offered  to  help 
students  understand  Western  culture,  which  conditions  the 
thinking  and  practice  of  business  in  the  United  States.  A 
senior  Chinese  professor  suggested  that  I begin  with  expla- 
nations of  American  holidays.  To  my  surprise,  the  students 
were  fascinated  with  these  American  celebrations.  “Tell  us 
about  Christmas  and  Easter,”  they  asked,  and  “What  about 
Valentine’s  Day?”  As  I responded  I realized  that  many  of  our 
secular  holidays  have  Christian  origins.  St.  Patrick’s  Day, 
Halloween  and  Thanksgiving,  for  example,  capture  the 
Chinese  imagination.  In  the  paradoxical  disguise  of  business 
concepts  and  managerial  interests — and  well  within  the 
strict  rules  about  proselytizing  in  China — Christianity  was 
being  propagated  through  explanations  of  saints  and  cus- 
toms! 

The  paradox  appeared  even  more  sharply  some  years 
later,  when  at  universities  in  Shanghai  and  Beijing  I rou- 
tinely assigned  the  Bible  in  business  management  courses 
to  help  students  fathom  the  Western  business  mind. 
While  operating  within  the  rules  of  my  host  country, 
respecting  Chinese  sensitivities  and  serving  the  economic 
interests  of  China,  I could — in  the  name  of  commerce — 
let  the  Gospel  speak  for  itself. 

Both  past  and  present  aspects  of  the  church  in  China 
suggest  a special  role  for  the  Catholic  Church  there.  As 
reconciliation  between  Rome  and  Beijing  looms,  a new 
day  of  grace  for  the  universal  church  may  be  dawning  on 
the  Chinese  mainland.  In  divine  wisdom,  business  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  the  Jesuits  and  Mother  Teresa,  have 
been  key  factors  in  this  phenomenon.  RN 
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Intelligent  design  is  an 
ideology,  not  a science. 

BY  ROBERT  JOHN  RUSSELL 


A response  to  Cardinal 
I Christoph  Schonborn 


ON  JULY  7, 2005,  The  New  York  Times  published 
on  its  Op  Ed  page  an  essay  by  Cardinal 
Christoph  Schonborn,  O.P.,  the  archbishop  of 
Vienna,  entitled:  “Finding  Design  in  Nature.” 
In  it  the  cardinal  stated: 

...ever  since  1996,  when  Pope  John  Paul  II  said 
that  evolution  (a  term  he  did  not  define)  was 
“more  than  just  a hypothesis,”  defenders  of  neo- 
Darwinian  dogma  have  often  invoked  the  sup- 
posed acceptance — or  at  least  acquiescence — of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  they  defend 
their  theory  as  somehow  compatible  with 
Christian  faith....  But  this  is  not  true.  The  Catholic 
Church,  while  leaving  to  science  many  details 
about  the  history  of  life  on  earth,  proclaims  that  by 
the  light  of  reason  the  human  intellect  can  readily 
and  clearly  discern  purpose  and  design  in  the  nat- 
ural world,  including  the  world  of  living  things. 

Cardinal  Schonborn  then  dismissed  the  pope’s  1996  state- 
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ment  as  “rather  vague  and  unimportant”  and  turned  instead 
to  an  analysis  of  other  statements  by  John  Paul  II  on  evolu- 
tion and  by  Pope  Benedict  XVI.  I believe  that  the  cardinal’s 
analysis  of  John  Paul  IPs  views  on  evolution  and  Christian 
faith  deserves  a careful  and  detailed  response  from  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  constructive  dialogue  between  sci- 
ence and  theology  that  John  Paul  II  so  strongly  supported 
for  decades.  I offer  here  an  introductory  analysis  and  will 
leave  for  another  occasion  a response  to  the  cardinal’s  com- 
ments on  the  position  of  Pope  Benedict  XVI. 

In  my  view,  the  cardinal’s  concern  over  evolution  is 
unnecessary.  What  scientists  view  as  chance  in  nature, 
Christians  can  see  as  God’s  ongoing  and  purposeful  action 
in  the  creation  of  life  and  humanity.  The  cardinal’s  concern 
is  also  misplaced.  When  evolutionary  theory  is  co-opted  by 
atheists  to  serve  their  agenda,  the  cardinal  should  challenge 
the  atheists,  not  the  science  they  falsely  claim  proves  their 
views. 

Writing  as  a theologian  and  physicist,  though  not  a 
Catholic,  I support  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the 
way  it  has  welcomed  the  discoveries  of  science  in  the 
decades  following  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  There  is 
simply  no  reason  to  change  now  the  fruitful  relationships 
that  have  been  built  up  between  the  church  and  science. 
John  Paul  II,  long  before  he  became  pope,  enjoyed  the 
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friendship  of  many  distinguished  scientists,  with  whom  he 
could  discuss  such  topics  as  the  origins  of  the  universe  in 
light  of  Big  Bang  cosmology  and  the  beauty  of  God’s  inti- 
mate handicraft  in  creating  life  through  the  tapestry  of  bio- 
logical processes. 

In  1987, 1 had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  pope  during 
a ground-breaking  international  research  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Holy  See  and  held  at  the  Vatican  Observatory 
in  Castel  Gandolfo.  The  conference  publication,  Physics , 
Philosophy  and  Theology:  A Common  Quest  for  Understanding , 
began  with  a now  famous  statement  written  specifically  for 
the  conference.  The  pope  urged  theologians  “to  call  on  the 
findings  of  science  to  one  degree  or  another  as  it  pursues  its 
primary  concern  for  the  human  person.... 

The  vitality  and  significance  of  theology  for 
humanity  will  in  a profound  way  be  reflected 
in  its  ability  to  incorporate  these  findings.”  In 
so  writing,  the  pope  characterized  theology 
as  fides  quaerens  intellectum , “an  effort  of  faith 
to  achieve  understanding.”  By  using  this 
method,  theology  must  incorporate  science 
into  its  teachings.  Finally,  he  voiced  his  now 
famous  rallying  call:  “Science  can  purify  reli- 
gion from  error  and  superstition;  religion  can  purify  sci- 
ence from  idolatry  and  false  absolutes.” 

Following  the  conference,  the  Vatican  Observatory  and 
the  Center  for  Theology  and  the  Natural  Sciences  entered 
into  a decade-long  series  of  research  conferences  and  pub- 
lished their  results  in  a five-volume  series  distributed  by  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Press.  In  1996 1 served  as  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  third  volume  in  the  series,  Evolutionary 
and  Molecular  Biology:  Scientific  Perspectives  on  Divine  Action. 
The  volume  included  scholarly  articles  by  such  distin- 
guished scientists  as  the  biologists  Francisco  Ayala  and 
Charles  Birch,  the  cosmologists  William  Stoeger,  S.J.,  and 
George  Ellis,  the  Catholic  theologians  Anne  Clifford, 
Denis  Edwards  and  John  Haught  and  leading  scholars  in 
the  area  of  theology  and  science,  including  Arthur 
Peacocke,  Nancey  Murphy,  Philip  Hefner  and  Ian 
Barbour.  These  scholars  offered  a variety  of  Christian 
interpretations  of  neo-Darwinian  evolution,  widely 
referred  to  in  general  as  “theistic  evolution.”  None  of  them 
thought  that  evolution  is  intrinsically  atheistic  or  that  the 
role  of  chance  in  evolution  precludes  the  ongoing  action  of 
God  as  the  creator  of  life  and  humanity  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  evolution.  In  short,  for  all  of  them  evolution  is  the 
way  God  creates  life. 

That  same  year  John  Paul  II  addressed  the  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  1996  vol- 
ume we  published  that  address  both  in  its  original  French 
text  and  in  English  translation  (page  numbers  below  refer  to 
this  edition).  In  his  address  the  pope  recalled  the  position 


taken  by  Pope  Pius  XII  in  his  1950  encyclical,  Humani 
Generis — namely,  that  “there  was  no  opposition  between 
evolution  and  the  doctrine  of  the  faith  about  man  and  his 
vocation”  (pg.  4).  He  then  made  the  following  crucial  points: 
First,  based  on  the  state  of  scientific  research  in  1950,  Pius 
XII  went  only  so  far  as  to  consider  evolution  a “serious 
hypothesis.”  But  given  the  enormous  scientific  progress 
since  then,  John  Paul  II  concluded  that  “today,  almost  half  a 
century  after  the  publication  of  the  encyclical,  new  knowl- 
edge has  led  us  to  realize  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  no 
longer  a mere  hypothesis.”  Instead  it  is  “progressively 
accepted  by  researchers,  following  a series  of  discoveries  in 
various  fields  of  knowledge.”  Even  this  convergence  of  sup- 


port provides  a “significant  argument  in  favor  of  this  theory.” 
Second,  he  made  a pivotal  distinction  between  evolution  as 
an  established  scientific  theory  and  “materialist,  reductionist, 
and  spiritualist  interpretations”  of  evolution,  interpretations 
that  the  church  must  critically  assess  (pg.  6).  Third,  after 
assessing  and  rejecting  these  interpretations,  John  Paul  II 
endorsed  the  body-soul  dualism  found  in  Humani  Generis : “if 
the  human  body  takes  its  origin  from  preexistent  living  mat- 
ter, the  spiritual  soul  is  immediately  created  by  God.” 
Fourth,  while  granting  that  humanity  represents  an  ontolog- 
ical difference  from  the  rest  of  nature,  the  pope  concluded 
that  this  truth  does  not  contradict  the  physical  continuity 
pointed  to  by  evolution  since  “the  moment  of  transition  to 
the  spiritual”  is  not  observable  by  science. 

With  these  highly  nuanced  and  scholarly  words  from 
Pope  John  Paul  II  fresh  in  my  mind,  I was  stunned  to  read 
the  New  York  Times  article  by  Cardinal  Schonborn,  in 
which  he  refers  to  John  Paul  II’s  address  cited  above  as 
“rather  vague  and  unimportant.”  Having  known  the  histo- 
ry of  this  address  and,  more  important,  having  personally 
known  both  the  unwavering  commitment  John  Paul  II  had 
to  the  responsible  dialogue  between  the  church  and  science 
and  the  intellectual  rigor  he  brought  to  it  and  demanded  of 
all  of  us  as  participants  in  the  dialogue,  I strongly  disagree 
with  the  cardinal’s  dismissive  judgment.  I am  also  surprised 
that  Cardinal  Schonborn  apparently  overlooked  a crucial 
distinction  John  Paul  II  made  between  the  way  Darwinian 
science  views  design  in  nature  as  the  result  of  chance  events 
and  the  way  Christians  understand  that  same  design  in 
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nature  through  reason  and  revelation — as  the  result  of 
God’s  action  in,  with  and  through  the  processes  of  nature.  A 
key  example  of  this  distinction  is  John  Paul  II’s  claim  that 
while  there  is  an  ontological  difference  between  humanity 
and  the  rest  of  life  on  earth,  namely  the  human  soul,  this 
difference  is  not  observable  by  scientific  methods.  The  dif- 
ference may  well  be  obtained  by  reason,  based  on  scientif- 
ic evidence,  but  it  is  not  to  be  treated  as  part  of  a scientif- 
ic explanation  of  nature. 

I agree  with  the  cardinal  that  “by  the  light  of  reason 
the  human  intellect  can  readily  and  clearly  discern  purpose 
and  design  in  the  natural  world,  including  the  world  of  liv- 
ing things.”  The  question  is  whether  the  cardinal’s  state- 
ment is  what  John  Paul  II  calls  a philosophical  interpreta- 
tion based  on  the  accepted,  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution, 
or  whether  the  cardinal’s  statement  hints  at  something 
quite  different,  namely  a rejection  of  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  and  its  replacement  with  a different  theory — 
something  John  Paul  II  would  never  have  sanctioned. 

Actually  the  cardinal  gives  us  much  more  than  a hint. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  “evolution  in  the  neo-Darwinian 
sense — an  unguided,  unplanned  process  of  random  varia- 
tion and  natural  selection — is  not  [true].  Any  system  of 
thought  that  denies  or  seeks  to  explain  away  the  over- 
whelming evidence  for  design  in  biology  is  ideology,  not 


science.”  The  problem  with  that  statement  is  that  evolu- 
tionary biology  does  not  deny  or  explain  away  design  in 
biology;  instead  it  discovers  and  affirms  it  at  all  levels  of 
life.  This  means  that  evolution  in  the  neo-Darwinian  sense 
is  not  an  ideology  by  the  cardinal’s  own  criteria!  The  real 
question  is  whether  evolution  as  a scientific  theory  should 
account  for  the  way  design  arises  in  evolution  by  appealing 
to  God,  or  whether  it  must  limit  its  account  to  natural  pro- 
cesses, such  as  random  variation  and  natural  selection,  and 
leave  it  to  Christian  philosophy  and  theology  to  give  these 
natural  processes  a broader  explanation  in  terms  of  divine 
agency.  It  is  clear  that  John  Paul  II  took  the  latter 
approach.  He  insisted  that  the  methods  of  science  are 
strictly  limited  to  natural,  secondary  causes;  science  can- 
not go  beyond  this  and  remain  science.  To  force  a theo- 
logical explanation  of  evolution  into  biology  would  be  to 
create  a pseudo-science,  and  this  is  precisely  what  John 
Paul  II  rejected  in  his  1988  address  cited  above. 

In  fact,  Cardinal  Schonborn’s  words  are  reminiscent  of 
some  of  the  writings  found  within  the  so-called  intelligent 
design  movement.  I hope  this  is  not  the  cardinal’s  inten- 
tion. Intelligent  design  cannot  be  a competitor  to  neo- 
Darwinian  evolution  because  it  cannot,  in  principle,  be  an 
alternative  scientific  theory.  Instead  it  is  a misguided 
attempt  by  some  conservative  Protestants  to  include  a 
divine  designer — God  in  disguise — into  science.  That,  by 
the  cardinal's  own  criteria,  makes  it  an  ideology,  not  a sci- 
ence, one  that  the  cardinal  would  therefore  reject. 

The  cardinal  then  turns  to  what  he  considers  the  real 
teaching  of  John  Paul  II  given  in  his  1985  address.  Here  the 
pope  writes:  “The  evolution  of  living  beings,  of  which  sci- 
ence seeks  to  determine  the  stages  and  to  discern  the  mech- 
anism, presents  an  internal  finality  which  arouses  admira- 
tion. This  finality  which  directs  beings  in  a direction  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible  or  in  charge,  obliges  one  to 
suppose  a Mind  which  is  its  inventor,  its  creator.”  In  this 
instance  John  Paul  II  is  offering  a philosophical  conclusion 
based  on  reason  and  scientific  evidence — namely,  that  a 
Mind  is  responsible  for  the  internal  finality  in  living 
beings — but  he  is  not  suggesting  that  this  conclusion  should 
be  forced  back  into  science  itself,  that  biology  should  some- 
how include  the  idea  of  a creator  Mind  in  its  scientific 
account  of  life. 

What  John  Paul  II  rejected  is  not  neo-Darwinian  evolu- 
tion as  a scientific  theory  but  neo-Darwinian  evolution  co- 
opted to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a materialistic  worldview,  and 
all  of  us  in  the  theology  and  science  discussions  would  agree 
with  him.  Quoting  John  Paul  II  again:  “It  is  clear  that  the 
truth  of  faith  about  creation  is  radically  opposed  to  the  the- 
ories of  materialistic  philosophy.  These  view  the  cosmos  as 
the  result  of  an  evolution  of  matter  reducible  to  pure  chance 
and  necessity.”  It  is  this  reductionistic  and  materialistic  phi- 
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losophy  as  an  interpretation  of  evolution  that  Christians 
must  oppose.  In  its  place  Christians  must  offer  an  alterna- 
tive interpretation  of  neo-Darwinian  evolution  that  recog- 
nizes it  as  ultimately  the  work  of  God. 

Finally,  the  cardinal  quotes  from  the  2004  documents 
of  the  International  Theological  Commission  that  state 
that  the  1996  article  of  John  Paul  II  “...cannot  be  read  as  a 
blanket  approbation  of  all  theories  of  evolution,  including 
those  of  a neo-Darwinian  provenance  which  explicitly 
deny  to  divine  providence  any  truly  causal  role  in  the 
development  of  life  in  the  universe.”  Once  again  the  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  neo-Darwinian  theory  of  evolution 
itself  somehow  denies  divine  providence  since,  as  a scien- 
tific theory,  it  does  not  refer  to  it.  Once  again  the  same 
category  mistake  is  being  made:  the  lack  of  reference  to 
God  within  a scientific  theory  does  not  mean  that  the  sci- 
entific theory  claims  there  is  no  God.  The  fact  that  science 
does  not  refer  to  providence — as  indeed  it  should  not — 
does  not  mean  that  science  claims  providence  is  not  at 
work  in  nature.  The  existence  of  God  and  the  workings  of 
providence  are  simply  beyond  the  competence  of  science 
to  adjudicate. 

In  the  end  it  is  not  scientific  theories  that  enforce  a 
materialistic  worldview  but  atheists  who  co-opt  science  for 
their  own  purposes.  John  Paul  II  knew  this,  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  pontiff  in  recent  history,  having  battled 


against  atheistic  interpretations  of  history  in  his  own  cher- 
ished Poland  under  the  dominion  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  ideology  of  dialectical  materialism.  He  knew  history 
could  be  given  a different  interpretation,  a Christian  inter- 
pretation, which  truly  supports  human  dignity — and  he 
led  Poland  to  victory  over  Communism.  When  Cardinal 
Schonborn  attacks  scientific  theories  that  try  to  explain 
away  the  appearance  of  design  as  the  result  of  “chance  and 
necessity,”  he  is  not  attacking  a scientific  theory  such  as 
neo-Darwinian  evolution  but  its  ideological  interpretation 
by  materialists  and  atheists.  This  ideology  must  be  resist- 
ed with  all  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the 
church  will  do  a tragic  injustice  if  it  attacks  neo-Darwinian 
science  instead  of  attacking  atheism. 

Indeed,  John  Paul  II  has  pointed  the  way  forward, 
which  we  all  must  follow:  the  liberation  of  neo-Darwinian 
science  from  its  atheistic  interpretation  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  evolution  by  the  church  through  a truly  Christian 
interpretation  of  God  acting  in  and  with  the  processes  of 
evolution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  pontiff  and  his  cardinals  will 
build  on,  and  not  tear  down,  the  astonishing  accomplish- 
ments of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  never  made  the  inexcus- 
able mistake  of  confusing  the  victim  of  injustice  with  the 
perpetrator  of  injustice — let  alone  doing  so  in  the  name  of 
the  church.  W 
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Of  Other  Things 


Guantanamo  Journey 

They  viewed  their  pilgrimage  as  one  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy. 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 

/ V UR  DAILY  MASS  was  at  the 

® m ■ center  of  all  we  did,”  said 
m m one  of  the  Christian  activists 
who  set  out  for  an  11 -day 
pilgrimage  to  Cuba  during  the  Advent  of 
2005.  It  was  undertaken  as  a prayerful 
protest  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  held 
incommunicado  at  the  Guantanamo  mil- 
itary base.  Those  who  went  had  even 
hoped  to  be  able  to  speak  to  some  of  the 
prisoners,  and  they  viewed  their  pilgrim- 
age as  one  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy 
described  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  That  particular  hope  was  not 
realized,  but  others  were. 

Of  the  25  participants,  the  youngest 
was  24;  the  oldest,  a mm,  was  79.  A seem- 
ingly frail  member  of  the  Religious  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  it  was  she  who  often  led  the 
group  in  their  arduous  and  prayer-filled 
65-mile  walk  from  Santiago  to 
Guantanamo. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  the  United 
States,  four  of  the  group  stopped  by 
America  House  and  provided  a detailed 
account  of  their  experience.  Given  the 
strict  travel  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
U.S.  government,  I first  asked  how  they 
were  able  get  there  at  all.  “We  flew  from 
New  York  by  way  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,”  came  the  answer,  “and  then 
from  there  on  to  Santiago.”  The  group 
had  named  itself  Witness  Against 
Torture,  and  had  its  own  Web  site: 
www.witnesstorture.org.  My  visitors 
spoke  with  amazement  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  only  been  able  to  reach 
Cuba,  but  had  managed  to  come  within 
view  of  the  Guantanamo  military  base, 
reaching  the  checkpoint  leading  into  the 
U.S.  military  zone  itself.  There,  the 
Cuban  authorities  allowed  them  to 
remain  for  five  days  of  fasting  and  keeping 
vigil. 

george  m.  anderson,  s.j.,  is  an  associate 

editor  of  America. 


“Miraculous  things  happened  along 
the  way,”  said  one  visitor.  Not  the  least  of 
them  was  the  inch-by-inch  progress  made 
in  persuading  the  puzzled  and  initially 
suspicious  Cuban  authorities  to  let  them 
set  out  on  their  pilgrimage  at  all  after 
their  arrival.  After  passing  through  Cuban 
customs,  they  met  with  immigration  and 
other  officials  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
their  journey  and  the  backgrounds  of  the 
various  Christian  groups  they  represent- 
ed, such  as  the  Catholic  Worker.  Though 
they  had  tourist  visas,  it  was  made  clear  to 
them  that  they  could  have  been  immedi- 
ately deported.  In  the  course  of  several 
conversations  throughout  the  trip,  how- 
ever, a certain  rapport  was  created  with 
the  officials,  so  “they  gave  us  an  inch.” 
That  initial  “inch”  was  gradually  followed 
by  others,  which  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  begin  and  then  continue  their 
journey  toward  Guantanamo. 

The  second  full  day  after  their  arrival 


started  with  Mass  in  a church.  It  was  still 
dark  when  they  reached  its  doors,  and 
they  wondered  whether  it  was  even  func- 
tioning as  a house  of  worship.  But  a 
young  man  passing  by,  who  recognized 
them  as  Americans,  assured  them  it  was 
indeed  in  active  use.  A nun  in  habit 
opened  the  door  when  they  knocked,  and 
to  their  relief  and  surprise  made  no  objec- 
tion to  their  request  to  celebrate  Mass  pri- 
vately among  themselves.  She  asked  only 
that  the  Jesuit  priest  with  the  group, 
Stephen  Kelly,  vest  for  the  liturgy.  The 
readings  for  that  second  week  of  Advent 
and  those  throughout  the  journey  were  in 
keeping  with  the  season’s  spirit  of  waiting. 
Especially  apt  was  the  first  reading  for  the 
third  Sunday,  from  Isaiah  (61:1-11),  with 
its  message  of  “liberty  to  the  captives  and 
release  of  the  prisoners.” 

Only  that  first  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
a church.  Once  the  walk  got  under  way, 
the  other  liturgies  took  place  at  the  side 


Sister  Anne  Montgomery,  a member  of  the  Christian  Peacemakers  Team,  reads  outside  the  "Witness 
Against  Torture"  camp  at  the  military  zone  boundary  near  the  U.S.  detention  facility  in  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  on  Dec.  13,  2005. 
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of  the  road — sometimes  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  in  the  evening.  Homilies  were 
shared,  and  when  the  liturgy  could  not  be 
celebrated  until  evening,  the  Mass  read- 
ings were  read  aloud  in  the  morning  so 
that  these  could  become  sources  of  medi- 
tation as  the  silent,  single-file  walk  pro- 
ceeded. The  Rosary  too — its  use  for  some 
was  a discovery — became  an  important  aid 
to  their  ongoing  prayer.  One  participant 
in  the  journey  said  that  the  sorrowful  mys- 
teries fit  in  particularly  well,  “forcing  your 
mind  to  focus  on  Christ  being  humiliated 
and,  by  extension,  the  humiliations 
endured  by  the  Guantanamo  prisoners  at 
the  hands  of  their  jailers.” 

Word  had  gotten  out  about  “the 
Americans,”  and  so  people  along  the  way 
waved  as  they  passed.  “Some  laughed  that 
we’d  be  walking  that  far,  65  miles,  and 
would  say,  ‘It’s  crazy,’  but  they  were 
friendly.”  When  they  passed  a rural 
school,  the  teacher  brought  out  the  chil- 
dren in  their  uniforms.  “They  sang  songs 
and  gave  us  fruit  and  candy  made  from 
sugar  cane.”  Sugar  cane  fields  lined  both 
sides  of  the  road  in  some  places.  Although 
initially  denied  permission  to  carry  ban- 
ners, the  authorities  eventually  allowed 
them  to  display  their  anti-torture  signs  as 
they  walked.  They  had  also  been  granted 
permission  to  camp  in  the  backyards  of 
families  whose  modest  houses  they  passed, 
three-room  structures  of  wood  and 
cement.  One  family  with  a small  child 
built  a fire  for  them  in  their  yard,  and 
another  couple,  expecting  their  first  child, 
had  a Sacred  Heart  image  inside,  which 
they  brought  out  for  that  evening’s  back- 
yard Mass. 

The  local  police  conducted  regular 
checkups  with  the  families.  When  this 
practice  began,  one  in  the  group  said,  “We 
had  a panic  attack  at  the  thought  that  we 
might  have  violated  a rule  which  could 
have  prevented  us  from  continuing.”  In 
fact,  though,  the  families  were  simply 
being  told  who  the  travelers  were  and  the 
purpose  of  their  visit  to  Cuba.  But  the 
higher  authorities  had  by  no  means  for- 
gotten about  them  either,  and  appeared 
from  time  to  time  requesting  meetings 
with  spokespersons  from  the  group.  One 
top  official,  a woman  named  Caridad,  flew 
in  from  Havana  for  the  purpose.  Initially, 
she  told  them  that  the  walk  would  have  to 
end  after  the  fourth  day,  “but  on  hearing 
us  out,  she  decided  it  ‘would  not  be  just.’” 


Caridad’s  position  hardened  at  the 
approach  of  Dec.  10,  recognized  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  International  Human 
Rights  Day,  when  a focus  on  human  rights 
violations  in  some  countries,  including 
Cuba,  is  common.  Cuba’s  response  to 
such  criticism,  my  visitors  told  me,  has  for 
years  involved  a public  display  of  its  mili- 
tary power.  The  date  thus  represented  a 
tense  moment,  especially  as  the  group 
neared  the  Province  of  Guantanamo.  In 
the  light  of  such  tensions,  Caridad  did  not 
want  the  Americans’  presence  to  be  seen 
as  a provocation.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
allowed  to  advance  to  the  little  town  of  La 


Glorieta,  where  the  military  checkpoint 
leading  to  the  U.S.  naval  base  is  located. 

The  walkers  displayed  their  banners 
and  a large  cross  on  the  chain  link  fence  at 
the  checkpoint.  There  a round-the-clock 
vigil  began,  divided  into  two-hour  seg- 
ments for  each  person,  as  they  prayed  and 
looked  toward  the  distant  buildings  where 
the  prisoners  were  being  held.  The  25  sat 
in  a semicircle,  with  evening  Mass  mark- 
ing the  conclusion  of  each  of  those  final 
days.  Cuban  military  officers  watched  and 
occasionally  filmed  them:  “They  seemed 
fascinated.”  The  vigilers  took  turns  read- 
ing the  personal  accounts  of  the  mistreat- 


;tThe  purpose  of  our  studies  is  not  merely  to 
impart  information  but  to 

bring  Christ  to  birth 

in  our  world.” 

-Timothy  Radciiffe,  O.P. 
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inent  to  which  individual  prisoners  had 
been  subjected.  The  accounts  had  been 
obtained  by  Amnesty  International.  One 
prisoner  was  only  1 5 years  old  when  he 
was  first  imprisoned.  According  to  the 
visitors  at  America  House,  in  that  partic- 
ular Amnesty  account  the  youth  was 
forced  to  urinate  on  himself,  was  then 
doused  with  liquid  pine  disinfectant,  and 
finally  was  made  to  serve  as  a human 
mop  to  clean  up  his  own  urine.  He  was 


afterwards  left  in  his  soaked  clothes  for 
four  days.  “Each  of  us  took  one  of  the 
accounts  and  read  it  over  and  over  on  a 
given  day,  so  you  got  to  know  that  per- 
son’s story  very  well,”  as  yet  another 
form  of  meditation  in  keeping  with  the 
sorrowful  mysteries  of  the  Rosary. 

Secrecy  still  surrounds  the  detained 
population,  so  it  is  unknown  how  many 
remain  confined  at  Guantanamo.  Just 
before  the  group  arrived  in  Cuba,  a del- 


egation from  the  United  Nations  was 
scheduled  to  visit  the  base,  but  on  being 
informed  that  it  would  not  be  given  full 
access  to  the  prisoners,  it  canceled  its 
trip.  Although  not  allowed  to  conduct 
interviews  with  prisoners,  the 
International  Red  Cross  has  at  least  been 
allowed  into  the  detention  facility.  But  it 
is  not  permitted  to  issue  reports  on  its 
visits. 

On  their  return  to  Santiago  after  the 
vigil  at  the  Guantanamo  checkpoint 
ended,  an  official  who  had  seen  them  on 
Cuban  television  with  their  banners  and 
signs,  said:  “What  you  have  done  is 
legally  impossible  in  Cuba.”  But  for  the 
participants,  the  fact  that  they  had  gotten 
as  far  as  they  did  was  simply  evidence  of 
“the  power  of  prayer — our  own  and  that 
of  the  people  at  home  praying  for  us.” 
Many  Cubans  saw  the  same  television 
program,  and  stopped  them  on  the  street 
to  greet  them  on  the  final  day  in 
Santiago  before  their  flight  back  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  then  home. 

As  intense  as  the  entire  visit  was,  there 
were  mood-lightening  moments  too.  The 
young  man  who  directed  them  to  the 
church  for  Mass  on  their  second  day,  for 
example,  asked  nothing  in  return  but  a T- 
shirt — one  that  had  on  it,  he  explained, 
“American  propaganda.”  A member  of  the 
group  accordingly  gave  him  a T-shirt  of 
his  own  marked  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Detroit  Tigers.  Another  light  moment 
occurred  when  a returning  participant  was 
greeted  at  the  Santiago  airport  by  the 
same  young  customs  official  who  had 
inspected  him  on  his  arrival  11  days 
before.  At  that  time,  the  young  official  had 
no  idea  what  the  group  represented.  Now, 
having  seen  him  and  the  others  on  televi- 
sion too,  he  asked  with  a sly  smile:  “So, 
how  was  your  trip?” 

From  a vendor  in  the  same  airport,  one 
of  the  group  bought  an  image  of  Mary 
made  of  the  humblest  of  materials:  a 
burned  out  light  bulb  with  its  metal  bottom 
section  carefully  sawed  off.  Inside  was  a 
small  image  of  the  Nuestra  Sehora  del 
Cobre,  named  after  a famous  sanctuary 
dedicated  to  Mary  in  the  mining  town  of  El 
Cobre,  near  Santiago.  From  their  ongoing 
use  of  the  Rosary,  the  participants  had 
clearly  felt  Mary’s  supportive  presence  in 
her  various  forms,  including  that  of 
Nuestra  Sehora  del  Cobre,  throughout  the 
1 1 days  of  their  journey.  0 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Offering  the  Good  News 


The  author  hears  God's  call  to  evangelize  in  the  midst  of  her 
struggle  with  personal  loss,  by  e.  ann  hillestad 


A NUMBER  OF  YEARS 
AGO,  I belonged  to  a 
parish  that  brought 
Communion  to  a local 
hospital  each  Sunday.  One 
Sunday,  as  I approached  one  of 
the  rooms  and  looked  in,  all  I 
could  see  were  white  sheets  cover- 
ing a mound  of  pillows.  Coming 
around  the  bed,  I discovered  a 
small,  emaciated  woman  in  a fetal 
position,  all  but  lost  among  the 
bed  linens.  Her  eyes  were  open,  so 
I approached  and  said:  “Good 
morning.  My  name  is  Ann,  and 
I’ve  come  to  bring  you 
Communion.”  She  gave  no 
response  except  to  stare  direcdy  at 
me.  I thought  perhaps  she  was 
hard  of  hearing,  so  I repeated 
myself,  only  louder.  She  stared;  a 
tear  formed  in  the  comer  of  each 
eye.  “I’m  sorry,”  I told  her.  “I 
didn’t  mean  to  make  you  cry.”  I 
stood  quiedy  for  a few  minutes, 
praying.  The  tears  began  to  spill 
out  onto  her  wrinkled  cheeks. 

Finally  I said,  “You’re  scared, 
aren’t  you?”  She  nodded.  “Why 
are  you  scared?”  “I  been  so  bad.  I 
been  so  bad.”  I sought  clarifica- 
tion: “You’ve  been  so  bad?”  She 
repeated,  “I  been  so  bad.”  It  was 
difficult  for  me  to  imagine  this 
shriveled  up  old  woman  having 
committed  serious  sins;  but  it 
y occurred  to  me,  she  hadn’t  always 
^ been  old  and  shriveled  up.  “Have 
^ you  been  to  confession?”  I asked. 
“ She  nodded  and  said  again,  “But  I 
< been  so  bad.” 


e.  ann  hillestad  is  a retired  nurse 
executive  who  now  works  part  time 
as  a hospital  chaplain  in  San 
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Near  the  end  of  her  life,  this  sick 
woman  had  been  churched,  but  she  had 
not  been  evangelized.  She  didn’t  know 
about  the  love  God  had  for  her  and  his 
readiness  to  forgive  her,  and  she  was 
scared  to  death  of  death. 

Evangelization  means  sharing  with 
another  the  irrefutable  fact  that  God 
loves  that  person,  regardless  of  how 
“bad”  he  or  she  has  been.  It’s  not  very 
complicated.  We’re  not  talking  about 
standing  on  street  corners  shouting,  or 
forcing  people  to  listen  to  a prepared 
script  about  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  We 
offer  the  good  news  of  God’s  love,  both 
verbally  and  by  the  way  we  live. 

Right  after  Jesus’  baptism,  Mark 
reports  that  he  went  into  Galilee,  where 
he  proclaimed  the  good  news.  When 
John’s  disciples  asked  Jesus  who  he  was, 
he  told  them  to  tell  John  that  among 
healings  and  other  miracles,  the  good 
news  was  being  preached.  That  is  what 
Jesus  did,  and  it  is  what  he  wants  us  to 
do.  Jesus  told  us  we  are  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
and  that  he  would  be  with  us  until  the 
end  of  time.  He  chose  us  to  go  and  bear 
fruit — fruit  that  would  last.  What  kind 
of  fruit  will  last  longer  than  that  associ- 
ated with  eternity? 

We  evangelize  where  we  are,  at 


home,  at  work,  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
our  extended  families,  in  our  volunteer 
work.  And  it  is  a process  of  sowing, 
watering,  cultivating  and  reaping.  We 
do  our  part  by  living  our  faith  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  evident  and  by  being  ready 
to  talk  about  it  when  an  occasion  pre- 
sents itself  or  can  be  made.  In  1 Peter  3, 
Peter  tells  us:  “Should  anyone  ask  you 
the  reason  for  this  hope  of  yours,  be  ever 
ready  to  reply,  but  speak  gently  and 
respectfully”  (1  Pet  3:15-16). 

Knowing  about  God’s  love  for  us 
makes  a tremendous  difference.  Two 
years  ago  my  husband  and  I were  on  a 
New  Year’s  cruise  down  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico.  In  one  of  the  port 
stops,  we  took  a city  tour.  We  were  win- 
dow-shopping on  a pleasant  street  with 
evenly  paved  sidewalks.  Somehow  my 
husband  fell  forward  off  a small  step,  hit 
his  head  on  a concrete  pillar  and  imme- 
diately became  a quadriplegic. 

Within  a matter  of  hours  we  were  on 
a medical  evacuation  plane  to  our  home 
hospital.  The  plane  accommodated  my 
husband’s  ventilator,  a defibrillator,  IV 
equipment,  two  physicians  and  me.  I sat 
in  the  corner  and  held  the  defibrillator. 
At  home,  the  neurosurgeon  stabilized 
his  neck  and  inserted  permanent  throat 
and  stomach  tubes.  Because  of  the 


extent  of  the  damage,  my  husband 
would  never  move  or  breathe  on  his  own 
again.  The  surgeon  told  my  husband,  if 
at  any  time  he  no  longer  wanted  to  live 
this  way,  they  could  discontinue  the 
ventilator. 

My  husband’s  three  sons  came.  Each 
of  us  spent  time  with  him  individually. 
He  was  completely  alert,  but  could  com- 
municate only  minimally. 

On  the  sixth  day,  with  all  of  us  at  his 
bedside,  he  told  us,  “End  it.”  I asked, 
“Are  you  sure?”  He  indicated  that  he 
was.  The  ventilator  was  discontinued, 
and  he  died  in  a matter  of  minutes. 

My  husband  was  both  churched  and 
evangelized.  He  knew  God  loved  him 
and  would  take  care  of  him.  He  went 
peacefully  to  a life  that  was  changed,  not 
ended.  His  pastor  said  it  best  at  his 
funeral: 

Perfectly  conscious,  perfectly 
clear,  it  was  a strong  man  of  faith 
and  caring  who  said,  “End  it. 
Turn  off  the  ventilator.” 
Peacefully,  with  the  assurance  of 
his  faith  and  trust  in  Jesus  the 
Christ,  this  quiet  man  of  integri- 
ty on  Saturday  passed  from  this 
earth  into  the  presence  of  God 
in  heaven. 

Was  his  death  painful  to  me? 
More  than  I can  say — and  it  still 
is.  But  St.  Paul  said  in  the  First 
Letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  “We 
want  you  to  be  quite  certain  about 
those  who  have  died,  to  make 
sure  that  you  do  not  grieve  about 
them,  like  people  who  have  no 
hope.  We  believe  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again,  and  that  it  will  be 
the  same  for  those  who  have  died 
in  Jesus;  God  will  bring  them 
with  him”  (1  Thess  4:13-14).  I, 
too,  am  both  churched  and  evan- 
gelized. I believe  in  God’s  love. 

Does  evangelization  make  a 
difference?  It  makes  a profound 
difference,  not  only  in  eternity 
but  in  this  life,  as  we  face  the 
inevitable.  Should  we  evangelize? 
Jesus  said  we  should,  and  in 
Romans,  St.  Paul  asked  how  any- 
one will  come  to  believe  who  has 
not  heard. 

Could  it  be  any  clearer?  0 


“ Sometimes  I wonder  if  it’s  worth  all  the  pressure  to  have  the 
whole  world  revolve  around  me.  ” 
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Star-Crossed  Lovers 

'Brokeback  Mountain'  may  be  mistaken  for  a great 
film  when  it  is  only  a good  one. 


BY  RICHARD  A.  BLAKE 


Brokeback  mountain  re- 
ceived one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic receptions  of  any  film 
released  this  past  year.  The  pony 
had  scarcely  left  the  barn  before  review- 
ers filled  its  saddlebags  with  potential 
Oscars.  They  seemed  almost  afraid  to 
corral  their  enthusiasm.  Why  should 
such  a competent  but  really  quite  ordi- 
nary film  set  off  a stampede  of  acco- 
lades? 

Indulge  the  historian  in  me  for  a 
moment.  Let’s  go  back  to  1954  and  a 
landmark  essay  by  the  French  critic  and 
director  Francois  Truffaut.  In  “A 
Certain  Tendency  of  the  French 
Cinema,”  he  attacked  what  he  called  the 
“Tradition  of  Quality,”  which  for  him 
was  a scathing  indictment  of  the  critical 
establishment.  He  felt  that  the  French 
critics  of  the  time  stood  in  awe  of  pres- 
tigious literary  adaptations  and  lofty 
themes.  As  a result  few  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  honesty,  originality  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  films  themselves. 
Truffaut  the  critic  had  his  own  agenda. 
He  was  striving  to  legitimize  the  gritty 
personal  statements  of  the  Italian  neore- 
alist movement  and  at  the  same  time  lay 
the  foundations  for  the  French  New 
Wave,  which  he  and  Jean-Luc  Godard 
would  spearhead  as  filmmakers  in  the 
coming  decade  and  a half.  He  tried  to 
situate  the  art  of  film  in  its  execution 
rather  than  its  content  or  aspirations. 

Although  Truffaut  does  not  delve 
into  the  matter  in  his  brief  essay,  he 
might  have  amplified  his  notion  of  a 

richard  a.  blake,  s.j.,  is  professor  of  fine 
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“Tradition  of  Quality”  a bit  by  alluding 
to  the  artistic  transitions  from  the  18th 
to  the  19th  century.  In  the  earlier  peri- 
od, painters,  musicians  and  poets 
seemed  fixated  on  classical  themes, 
which  were  the  rage  among  the  newly 
literate  aristocracy.  To  be  considered 
“serious”  by  their  patrons,  artists  went 
with  the  social  fashion  and  mined 
mythologies  and  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  though  lofty  content  somehow 
guaranteed  the  importance  of  their 
work.  As  the  calendar  rolled  on, 
Romantic  poets,  musicians  and  impres- 
sionist painters  traded  in  their  Gibbon 
and  their  Plutarch.  They  turned  inward 
by  placing  priority  on  their  own  person- 
al expression.  The  content  might  be  lit- 
tle more  than  a bowl  of  fruit,  a pair  of 
shoes  or  one’s  feelings  about  looking  at 
a Grecian  urn,  but  if  the  expression  was 


authentic,  the  nobility  of  the  subject 
matter  became  irrelevant.  Originality 
rather  than  a restatement  of  classical 
themes  became  the  criterion  of  excel- 
lence. The  subject  matter  did  not  make 
the  art  noble,  but  in  fact  the  reverse  is 
true:  the  art  made  the  subject  matter 
noble. 

As  for  the  critical  reception  of 
“Brokeback  Mountain,”  I cannot  help 
wondering  if  its  content  and  lofty  inten- 
tions might  have  created  an  illusion  of 
more  “quality”  than  director  Ang  Lee 
and  writers  Larry  McMurtry  and  Diana 
Ossana  actually  put  up  on  the  screen. 
The  story,  as  everyone  must  know  by 
this  time,  centers  around  a romantic 
entanglement  between  two  cowboys.  It 
is  an  undoubtedly  sensitive  presentation 
of  two  men  who  struggle  with  their  own 
sexuality  in  a culture  that  has  very  clear 
ideas  about  manhood.  In  those  circum- 
stances, their  relationship,  as  enduring 
as  it  is,  generates  waves  of  tragedy  for 
both  men  and  for  everyone  around  them 
as  well.  Both  characters,  one  a part-time 
ranch-hand  and  the  other  a rodeo  rider 
and  farm  equipment  salesman,  truly  love 
each  other.  The  presentation  of  their 
relationship  breaks  down  many  of  the 
cruel  stereotypes  that,  ironically,  the 
movies  have  helped  to  create.  This  is  a 
film  of  noble  aspiration  and  refreshing 
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revisionism  in  its  content.  In  the  present 
cultural  climate,  in  which  thoughtful 
people  are  trying  to  reassess  gender 
identity  and  cultural  biases,  “Brokeback 
Mountain”  can  predictably  be  mistaken 
for  a great  film  when  it  is  only  a good 
one.  To  suggest  anything  less  than 
excellence  would  raise  the  suspicion  of 
unfashionable  and  unacceptable  bias. 

The  film,  however,  does  have  its 
flaws.  Its  creators  have  made  a two- 
hour-and-1 5-minute  film  from  a rela- 
tively brief  work  of  fiction  by  Annie 
Proulx,  originally  published  in  The  New 
Yorker  and  winner  of  the  O.  Henry 
Prize  as  the  best  short  story  of  1997. 
This  presents  a challenge  that  the  script 
never  quite  meets.  The  two  cowboys, 
desperate  for  a few  dollars  in  a country 
where  work  is  hard  to  come  by,  hire  on 
to  take  a flock  of  sheep  to  summer  pas- 
ture in  the  mountains.  The  weeks  drag 
on  and  on,  and  the  film’s  slow  pace 
leaves  the  audience  no  less  than  the 
herders  growing  impatient  for  some- 
thing to  break  the  monotony.  Boredom 
as  much  as  anything  else  eventually 
brings  the  men  together.  When  a pre- 
mature cold  snap  forces  the  men  to 
share  a tent,  the  close  confinement 
breaks  down  their  restraint,  and  their 
moment  of  passion  brings  relief  to  the 
tedium  for  the  audience  as  well. 

Beginning  in  1963,  the  story  follows 
the  two  lovers  through  the  next  20  years 
in  a series  of  jumps  marked  by  the  matur- 
ing of  the  children  in  the  conventional 
families  both  men  head.  The  compres- 
sion of  time  precludes  much  character 
development.  What  happens  in  the  inter- 
vening years  that  allows  them  to  lead 
double  lives:  one  as  family  men  and  the 
other  as  lovers  harboring  an  unquench- 
able longing  for  each  other?  Their  fideli- 
ty lacks  a plausible  foundation.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  this  story  involves  two 
men,  film  and  literature  abound  in  stories 
of  star-crossed  lovers,  trapped  in  circum- 
stances that  preclude  fulfillment.  Ask 
Celia  Johnson  in  “Brief  Encounter” 
(1945)  or  Emma  Bovary  what  it  is  like  to 
be  kept  from  a romantic  fling  because  of 
social  restraints.  Or  ask  Juliet  herself. 
The  beauty  in  retelling  the  old,  old  story 
if  unattainable  love  lies  in  the  changing 
|>  ; iiological  tensions  experienced  by 
tin  overs  as  time  passes.  In  “Brokeback 
VI ( m tain”  the  lovers  seem  to  develop 


their  own  independent  lives  and  then,  as 
the  years  pass  by,  return  as  if  by  blind 
compulsion  to  their  sporadic  love  affair. 

Despite  my  reservations  with  the 
script,  the  film  has  much  to  commend  it. 
Ang  Lee,  the  Taiwanese  director  best 
known  for  his  comic  book  action  films, 
“Crouching  Tiger,  Hidden  Dragon” 
(2000)  and  “Hulk”  (2003)  has  also  shown 
great  sensitivity  in  dealing  with  actors  in 
“The  Ice  Storm”  (1997),  a fine,  underap- 
preciated film  that  follows  the  disinte- 
gration of  family  life  in  the  affluent 
American  suburbs. 

In  “Brokeback  Mountain”  Lee  and 
the  cast  provide  uniformly  excellent  per- 
formances. Heath  Ledger,  as  the  burly, 
inarticulate  rancher  Ennis  Del  Mar, 
struggles  to  get  out  a complete  sentence. 
(Incidentally,  allowing  for  a mix  of 
Gaelic  and  Romance  languages,  the 
name  means  Island  of  the  Sea,  a clear 
reference  to  his  total  isolation.)  When  he 
marries,  he  can  no  more  communicate 
with  his  wife  and  daughters  than  with  his 
lover.  No  one  can  know  what  he  thinks 
and  feels,  because  he  probably  does  not 
know  himself.  A man  of  little  education 
and  few  prospects,  he  keeps  his  terror 
hidden  deep  within  himself  as  his  mar- 
riage to  Alma  (Michelle  Williams)  slow- 
ly evaporates.  A dull  but  dedicated  wife 
and  mother,  Alma  asks  for  little  in  life, 
save  for  an  apartment  over  a 
Laundromat  in  town  to  replace  their 
cabin  out  in  the  country.  But  she  knows 
she  cannot  hold  Ennis,  even  before  she 
discovers  his  dark  secret.  They  cannot 
talk  about  their  problems,  since  neither 
has  the  words  to  identify  their  feelings. 

Jake  Gyllenhaal  makes  Jack  Twist, 
Ennis’s  partner,  a bit  more  edgy.  Jack 
drifts  north  after  a spotty  career  on  the 
rodeo  tour  in  his  native  Texas.  After  his 
summer  with  Ennis,  he  returns  to  Texas 
and  the  circuit  and  marries  a spunky 
rodeo  rider,  Lureen  Newsome  (Anne 
Hathaway).  Her  father  takes  him  into  his 
business,  but  tries  to  run  their  family  as 
though  it  were  his  own.  Jack  sees  his 
father-in-law’s  overbearing  ways  as  an 
attack  on  his  manhood.  After  prolonged 
separations  from  Ennis,  he  feels  the  need 
to  seek  companionship  elsewhere. 
Lureen  seems  too  preoccupied  with  her 
own  teased  platinum  hair  and  multicol- 
ored nails  to  worry  much  about  Jack. 

Two  key  scenes,  among  others, 


showcase  these  fine  actors  particularly 
well.  In  one,  Ennis  visits  Jack’s  family, 
not  quite  sure  how  much  his  parents 
know  about  them.  They  sit  at  a kitchen 
table,  stalking  one  another,  while  Ennis 
tries  desperately  to  express  his  emotions. 
He  fails.  Finally,  he  sits  alone  in  Jack’s 
bedroom  trying  to  sort  through  his 
memories.  In  a much  more  intense 
scene,  Jack  spars  with  his  father-in-law 
during  the  family  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
The  angry  exchange  operates  on  one 
level  for  the  older  man,  but  Jake 
Gyllenhaal  shows  that  much  more  is 
going  on  with  Jack  than  the  words  would 
indicate. 

The  mountains  and  the  towns  could 
be  characters  as  well.  Photographed  in 
deep  shadow  by  Rodrigo  Prieto,  the 
images  on  the  screen  create  a dark  mood 
that  colors  the  action.  Even  in  the  vast 
open  spaces  of  Wyoming,  the  people 
suffer  from  chronic  claustrophobia,  as 
though  trapped  in  the  air  they  breathe. 

If  we  are  looking  for  a “tradition  of 
quality”  in  “Brokeback  Mountain,”  let’s 
enjoy  the  qualities  it  has  rather  than  the 
grandiose  ones  some  would  impose 
upon  it.  0 
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S LOIS'  MAN 


A Life  Changed 

Slow  Man 

A Novel 

By  J.  M.  Coetzee 

Viking.  265p  $24.95 
ISBN  (T670034592 

Two  scenes  leap  off  the  pages  of  Nobel 
prize-winning  author  J.  M.  Coetzee’s  lat- 
est novel,  Slow  Man:  the  in  medias  res 
opener  in  which  protagonist  Paul 
Rayment  is  accidentally  knocked  off  his 
bicycle  by  young  driver  Wayne  Blight  and 
loses  a leg;  and  the  penultimate  scene,  in 
which  the  Jokic  family,  the  only  realistic 
characters  in  the  book,  present  Paul  with 
his  own  phoenix — a recumbent  version  of 
his  battered  bike  that  he  can  propel  with 
his  hands. 

In  between,  two  parallel  plots  develop. 
The  first  and  more  obvious  traces  Paul’s 
confrontation  with  a life  change  over 
which  he  has  had  no  control.  How  will  he 
five  as  a solitary,  aging,  one-legged  man? 
Who  will  care  for  him  in  his  physically 
diminished  state?  The  second,  a deus  ex 
machina  that  does  not  satisfy,  is  the 
entrance,  on  page  79,  of  Elizabeth 
Costello  (the  protagonist  from  Coetzee’s 
2003  novel,  Elizabeth  Costello). 

While  Mrs.  Costello,  who  is  writing  a 
novel  inhabited  by  Paul  and  the  rest  of 
Coetzee’s  characters,  arranges  meetings 
between  and  among  them,  she  is  unable  to 
brjng  Paul  to  life.  Not  only  does  he 
repeatedly  refuse  a prosthesis,  he  also  will 
not  assent  to  the  requirements  of  her 
craft — “You  have  it  in  you  to  be  a fuller 
person,  Paul,  larger  and  more  expansive, 
but  you  won’t  allow  it.  I urge  you:  don’t 
cut  short  these  thought-trains  of  yours. 
Follow  them  through  to  their  end.  Your 
thoughts  and  your  feelings.  Follow  them 
through  and  you  will  grow  with  them.” 

Thus,  while  Coetzee  explores  a man’s 
not  coming  to  terms  with  his  changed 
frame,  Elizabeth  Costello  mimics  the  nov- 
elist’s struggle  to  transform  diction,  narra- 
tion, dialogue  and  scene  into  the  vicarious 
experience  of  human  suffering.  Both  plots 
falter,  because  Slow  Man’s  words,  with 
rare  exception,  never  become  flesh  for  the 
reader. 


Problematic  is  Paul’s  own  assessment 
of  himself  as  an  outsider  even  before  the 
accident.  He  has  always  seen  himself  as 
homeless.  “Family:  NONE,  he  writes  in 
block  letters. ...”  He  has  divorced  his  wife, 
and  his  mother,  father,  stepfather  and  sis- 
ter are  all  dead.  He  tells  Costello,  “I  am 
not  the  we  of  anyone.” 

In  addition,  he  considers  his  life 
“frivolous.”  While  “. . .he  has  done  no  sig- 
nificant harm,  he  has  done  no  good 
either.”  Now,  when  both  possibilities 
appear  least  likely,  he  yearns  for  a wife  and 
a son.  He  desires  immortality  beyond  his 
collection  of  historical  photographs, 
which  he  intends  to  donate  to  the  nation- 
al archives  upon  his  death. 

The  reader  wants  to  sympathize  with 
Paul,  perhaps  even  pity  him.  But  despite 
the  physical  brutality  of  his  leg  amputation 
and  subsequent  bodily  humiliations,  Paul 
never  expresses  his  loss  from  the  depths  of 
his  being.  He  simply  dissuades  acquain- 
tances from  visiting,  allowing  only  a mar- 
ried former  girlfriend  to  see  him. 
Spuming  her  apparendy  genuine  desire  to 
rekindle  their  illicit  romance  and  its  asser- 
tion of  his  still-intact  manhood,  he  instead 
agrees  to  Mrs.  Costello’s  suggestion  that 
he  have  sexual  intercourse  with  the  blind- 
ed Marianna,  whom  he  noticed  in  the  hos- 
pital elevator.  When  Paul  (who  also  must 
cover  his  eyes,  per  Mrs.  Costello’s  instruc- 
tions) and  Marianna  clasp  one  another, 
the  reader  can  only  wonder  how  they  con- 
tinue, there  is  so  little  human  emotion  on 
the  page.  They  are  one-dimensional,  the 
halt  and  the  blind,  caricatures  rather  than 
people.  “They  manage  to  slip  into  it,  into 
the  physical  act  to  which  they  have  willy- 
nilly  contracted  themselves... and  which, 
despite  the  truncated  haunch  on  the  one 
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hand  and  the  blasted  eyes  on  the  other, 
proceeds  with  some  dispatch  from 
beginning  to  middle  to  end,  that  is  to 
say  in  all  its  natural  parts.” 

Only  with  Marijana  Jokic,  the  last  in 
a series  of  nurses  who  visit  his  apart- 
ment, does  Paul  approach  vitality. 
Unlike  the  other  characters,  Marijana 
breathes,  acts,  loves  and  is  loved  in  the 
imperfect  world.  She  and  her  family, 
Croatian  immigrants,  are  outsiders,  too. 
She  once  restored  crumbling  frescoes, 
but  her  life  in  Adelaide  offers  no  such 
position.  Rather  than  resort  to  self-pity, 
however,  she  has  chosen  to  restore  bro- 
ken people  instead.  Despite  Paul’s  awak- 
ening desire  for  her,  the  threat  he  poses 
to  her  husband,  Miroslav  (“...the  ease 
between  the  two  of  them  tells  all...”) 
and  his  less-than-noble  attempts  to 
seduce  her  by  providing  financial  aid  to 
her  children,  Marijana  and  her  family 
not  only  remain  true  to  one  another,  but 
also  extend  their  generous  loving  care  to 
this  peevish  stranger  by  presenting  him 
with  his  bicycle  transformed. 

‘“Well  then,’  he  says  (he  was  going 
to  say  Well  then,  my  love,  but  forebears 
because  he  does  not  want  to  hurt 


Miroslav... ‘well  then,  I’ll  give  it  a whirl. 
Thank  you.  In  all  sincerity,  all  heartfelt 
sincerity,  thank  you,  each  one  of  you. 
Thank  you  most  of  all  to  the  absent 
Drago.’  [Marijana’s  son]  Whom  I have 
misjudged  and  wronged,  he  would  like  to 
say.  ‘Whom  I have  misjudged  and 
wronged,’  he  says.” 

A Dickensian  ending,  with  Paul 
Rayment  reborn  amid  his  fellows  in 
comedic  harmony?  No.  Paul  will  never 
ride  the  bike.  “It  will  go  into  the  store 
room  at  Coniston  Terrace  and  there 
gather  dust.  All  the  time  and  trouble  the 
Jokics  have  put  into  it  will  be  for  noth- 
ing. Do  they  know  that?  Did  they  know 
all  along,  while  they  were  building  it?  Is 
this  driving  lesson  just  part  of  a ritual 
they  are  all  performing,  he  for  their 
sake,  they  for  his.” 

When  gifted  with  the  loving  care  of 
Marijana  and  her  family’s  subsequent 
physical  manifestation  of  it,  the  three- 
wheeler  recumbent  tricycle,  Paul 
Rayment  rejects  his  epiphany  and  there- 
fore his  humanity.  Bemoaning  his  isola- 
tion throughout  the  novel,  he  chooses  it 
once  more,  returning  to  his  flat  without 
even  Mrs.  Costello,  whom  he  kisses 


“thrice  in  the  formal  manner  he  was 
taught  as  a child,  left  right  left.”  His  words 
and  gestures  are  scripted  rather  than  lived, 
his  story  concluded  but  unresolved. 

Mary  Donnarumma  Sharnic 
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“the  urbane  streets”  of  her  home  country 
when  a dictatorship  turned  them  into 
“people  swallowing  streets.”  “Villanelle 
for  the  Morning  Sky,”  by  Karen  Choate, 
pictures  the  aftermath  of  the  bombing  of 
Baghdad  against  the  impassiveness  of  the 
two  great  rivers  of  Iraq.  “Six  columns  of 
smoke  against  the  morning  sky;/  The 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow  slowly  by.” 
Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J.,  translates  Psalm  10, 
a prayer  aiming  to  stir  up  a God  apparent- 
ly inactive  before  evil: 

Lord,  why  stand  on  the  sidelines 

Silent  as  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  the 
maw  of  the  grave 

0 living  One,  why? 

Lord,  they  call  you  blind  man.  Call 
their  bluff. 

“The  Olive  Wood  Fire,”  by  Galway 
Kinnell,  is  more  meditative.  The  poet  sits 
many  a night  with  his  infant  son,  Fergus, 
before  a wood  fire.  Sometimes,  mysteri- 
ously, “even  after  his  bottle  the  big  tears/ 
would  keep  on  rolling  down  his  cheeks.” 
Once  the  poet  dozes  and  has  a nightmare 
of  napalm  falling,  then  starts  up  alert.  “In 
my  arms  lay  Fergus,/  fast  asleep,  left  cheek 
glowing,  God.” 

Jimmy  Santiago  Baca,  who  spent  har- 
rowing years  in  a Mexico  state  peniten- 
tiary, fists  the  survival  moves  and  outlines 
the  way  to  freedom  in  “Who  Understands 
Me  but  Me.”  A Palestinian  poet, 
Mahmoud  Darwish,  does  the  same  via  his 
exuberant  imagination  in  “The  Prison 
Cell.”  “It  is  possible  especially  now/  to 
ride  a horse/  inside  a prison  cell/  and  run 
away.”  His  hard-bitten  jailer  is  not  easy  to 
convince. 

The  subtide  of  this  book  is  “Poetry  for 
Peacemakers.”  Its  explicit  purpose  is  to  be 
of  service  to  members  of  Pax  Christi,  the 
international  peace  and  justice  movement, 
and  even  to  provide  readings  for  prayer 
vigils  and  rallies.  The  outside  reader  will 
understandably  be  wary  of  double-under- 
fined  messages  in  such  a book,  but  the 
poems  mostly  avoid  them.  Denise 
Levertov,  passionate  protester  as  she  was, 
skates  closest  to  this  thin  ice. 

The  editor  herself,  in  her  brief  intro- 
ductions to  each  poem,  cannot  always 
resist  the  temptation  of  interpreting  a 
poem  for  us  before  we  read  it.  Her  com- 
ments are  conveyed  in  the  form  of  hand- 


writing and  extend  out  to  the  margins, 
tending  to  crowd  the  poems.  Rosenthal 
offers  a two-page  introduction  to  each  of 
her  eight  sections  as  well.  These  are  full  of 
apposite  and  welcome  reflections  on  poet- 
ry and  its  reading  public. 

The  spirit  of  Pax  Christi  is  by  defini- 
tion hopeful.  The  vision  of  what  is  possi- 
ble, a better  or  even  ideal  state  of  things, 
governs  the  best  of  these  poems.  Yehuda 
Amichai  yearns  for  what  he  calls 
“Wildpeace,”  a field  with  flowers  that 
affords  “a  little  rest  for  the  wounds — who 
speaks  of  healing?”  Joy  Harjo  suggests 
that  the  likeliest  place  for  our  joint  human 
satisfaction  will  be  at  the  family  table. 
“Perhaps  the  world  will  end  at  the  kitchen 
table,  while  we  are  laughing  and  crying, 
eating  of  the  last  sweet  bite.”  In  “Prayer  in 
My  Boot,”  Naomi  Shihab  Nye  singles  out 
for  concern  the  things  and  people  poised 
between  failure  and  recovery.  She  con- 
cludes praying  “for  every  hopeful  morning 
given  and  given/  and  every  future  rough 
edge/  and  every  afternoon/  turning  over  in 
its  sleep.” 

The  warmest  of  all  these  poems  is  a 
kind  of  litany  entitled  “Peace,”  by  the 
Greek  poet  Yannis  Ritsos.  It  enumerates 
the  little  comers  of  peace  we  have  all  about 
us.  “Peace  is  a glass  of  warm  milk  and  a 
book  before  the  awakening  child.”  It  is 
“when  wheatstalks  lean  toward  one  anoth- 
er saying,  the  fight,  the  fight.”  This  anthol- 
ogy itself  is,  in  fact,  an  offering  that  bears 
this  very  quality  of  fight.  James  S.  Torrens 


Editor’s  Note:  This  book  is  available 
through  Pax  Christi  USA  (www.paxchris- 
tiusa.org)  or  532  West  8th  Street,  Erie,  PA 
16502. 
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World 
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It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  Kevin  Cahill, 
M.D.,  a tropical  medicine  specialist  based 
in  New  York,  but  it  was  probably  the  most 
memorable.  Returning  from  Africa  to 
recuperate  from  both  hepatitis-A  and  food 
poisoning,  I had  to  be  driven  to  his  Fifth 
Avenue  office,  too  weak  to  go  on  my  own 
by  public  transit.  It  was  a September  day  in 
1982,  warm  enough  to  merit  air  condition- 
ing in  his  office,  but  I felt  more  than  usual- 
ly cold  as  he  put  me,  in  my  birthday  suit 
except  for  a skimpy  robe  made  out  of 
paper,  through  a physical  examination. 

Suddenly  the  intercom  notified  him 
that  he  had  to  answer  an  urgent  phone  call 
from  Beirut,  a city  still  reefing  from  the 
recent  assassination  of  the  then  president- 
elect of  Lebanon.  I grew  colder  and  colder 
sitting  on  the  examination  table  as  the 
phone  call  went  on  and  on  out  of  earshot. 
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lie  eventually  did  return,  his  forehead 
wrinkled  with  concern  over  what  he  had 
just  heard,  and  found  me  curled  up  in  a 
fetal  position  on  the  examination  table, 
trying  to  keep  warm.  The  tragic  situation 
of  Lebanon  in  1982  put  my  own  tempo- 
rary health  problems  into  realistic  per- 
spective. 

That  memory  catches  in  a nutshell  the 
reality  of  Dr.  Cahill’s  life  as  a medical  doc- 
tor and  a humanitarian,  a career  that  has 
brought  him  from  the  Irish-American 
Bronx  of  half  a century  ago  to  such  distant 
shores  as  Nicaragua,  Somalia,  Sudan, 
Egypt  and  India.  In  To  Bear  Witness  Cahill 
has  gathered  together  occasional  writings 
published  since  1959,  when  he  first  visited 
Calcutta  as  a medical  student,  to  2005, 
when  he  wrote  down  his  memories  of  his 
dealings  with  Pope  John  Paul  II  after  the 
assassination  attempt  in  1981. 

Cahill  does  not  fear  controversy,  and 
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his  spirited  defense  of  the  Sandinista  revo- 
lution in  Nicaragua  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  demonstrates  the  doctor’s  high-mind- 
ed idealism.  His  genuine  love  for  third 
world  populations,  and  especially  the 
marginalized  poor  of  that  Central 
American  nation,  as  well  as  his  sensitivity 
to  the  medical  and  cultural  realities  of  des- 
perate populations  in  countries  that  have 
fallen  apart  like  Somalia  and  Sudan,  indi- 
cate that  Cahill  is  not  only  a trained  med- 
ical practitioner  but  also  a bom  anthropol- 
ogist, able  to  adjust  his  medical  practice  to 
varying  cultural  and  economic  settings. 

Early  in  this  collection  of  essays,  long 
and  short,  Dr.  Cahill  meditates  with  great 
insight  on  his  family’s  Irish  roots  as  the 
source  for  his  “solidarity  with  the  outcasts 
of  society.”  Would  that  more  of  his  fellow 
Irish  Americans  could  share  his  insight 
into  the  situation  of  the  world’s  down- 
trodden populations!  The  first  guerrilla 
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war  of  the  20th  century  was  the  Irish  War 
of  Independence,  and  Cahill  does  not 
shrink  from  seeing  the  connections 
between  the  Irish  experience — and  espe- 
cially the  recent  Northern  Irish  experi- 
ence— of  oppression  and  the  denial  of 
basic  human  rights  by  ruling  elites  else- 
where in  the  world,  all  too  often  support- 
ed by  the  U.S.  government. 

There  is  wit  in  this  charming  book, 
best  exemplified  by  his  recollection  of 
receiving  from  his  parents  for  his  14th 
birthday  a book  entitled  Short  Sports 
Heroes.  (Dr.  Cahill  is  5’6”  in  his  shoes.) 
There  is  profundity  as  well.  I particularly 
liked  the  address  he  gave  at  Georgetown 
University  in  1988,  in  which  he  said  The 
Collected  Poems  of  W.  B.  Yeats — a book 
given  to  him  by  his  parents  when  he  was 
12 — has  remained  his  vade  mecum  for  all 
the  years  since  then.  Although  Cahill  rec- 
ognizes the  eccentricities  of  Yeats’s  own 
politics,  he  still  thinks  with  particular 
fondness  of  the  poet’s  scorn  for  lying 
politicians:  “For  how  can  one  compete,/ 
Being  honour  bred,  with  one/  Who,  were 
it  proved  he  lies,/  Were  neither  shamed  in 
his  own/  Nor  in  his  neighbours’  eyes?” 
The  relevance  of  those  lines  to  recent 
American  history  needs  no  elaboration. 

In  addition  to  continuing  his  busy 
practice  as  a tropical  medicine  specialist, 
Cahill  is  director  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Humanitarian  Affairs  at 
Fordham  University.  From  that  podium 
he  has  been  able  to  launch  a series  of 
important  international  symposia  on  the 
need  for  concerted  humanitarian  action 
to  intervene  in  such  international 
tragedies  as  those  in  Rwanda,  Bosnia, 
East  Timor  and  Iraq.  “Preventive  diplo- 
macy,” a term  he  coined,  offers  a viable 
alternative  to  strictly  military  interven- 
tion in  international  disasters. 

I recommend  this  book  not  only  to 
anyone  concerned  with  the  appropriate 
moral  responses  to  the  tragedies  that 
plague  so  much  of  the  developing  world, 
but  also  to  any  young  man  or  woman 
considering  a career  of  medical  service  to 
the  marginalized.  Along  with  Tracy 
Kidder’s  Mountains  Beyond  Mountains 
(2003),  the  evocation  of  the  internation- 
al medical  vocation  of  Dr.  Paul  Farmer, 
Dr.  Cahill’s  memoir  deserves  an  hon- 
ored place  on  the  bookshelves  of  anyone 
thinking  of  a career  in  humanitarian 
action.  Patrick  J.  Ryan 
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Catholic  girls’  high  school  in  New  York  State  and 
a U.S.  Department  of  Education  blue-ribbon  j 
school,  Mount  St.  Ursula  is  recognized  for  its  long  | 
history  of  academic  excellence.  Committed  to  fos-  i 
tering  the  holistic  development  of  each  student, 
Mount  St.  Ursula  strives  to  empower  young 
women  for  leadership  and  service  in  church  and 
society.  The  President  is  a newly  created  position. 
As  chief  administrator  of  the  school,  the  President 
will  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  communi- 
cating the  mission,  history  and  strengths  of  the 
school  to  all  constituencies.  The  President  will 
oversee  the  operational  well-being  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  supervise  staff  responsible  for  finances, 
development  and  alumnae  relations.  The 
President  will  collaborate  with  the  school  com- 
munity to  develop  effective  strategies  for  enroll- 


ment, planning  and  public  relations.  The  success- 
ful candidate  will  demonstrate:  commitment  to 
the  mission  of  Catholic  education  and  to  the 
Ursuline  tradition;  the  ability  to  lead,  delegate  and 
work  collaboratively  with  trustees,  administration, 
faculty,  staff,  parents,  students,  church  and  civic 
leaders  in  an  urban,  multicultural  setting;  and 
excellent  interpersonal,  communication  and  orga- 
nizational skills.  The  successful  candidate  will  also 
exhibit  all  or  some  of  the  following  desirable  qual- 
ifications: values  and  lifestyle  compatible  with  the 
position  of  leader  in  a Catholic  school;  master’s 
degree  in  a relevant  discipline;  experience  in 
development,  administration,  public  relations, 
finances,  strategic  planning;  experience  in  prima- 
ry, secondary  or  post-secondary  education;  and 
familiarity  with  current  issues  in  Catholic  educa- 
tion. This  is  a unique  opportunity  to  make  a dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  young  urban  women  and  to 
lead  a premier  educational  institution  with  a 
proud  150-year  tradition  of  excellence.  The  antic- 
ipated starting  date  for  this  position  is  no  later 
than  Sept.  1,  2006.  Review  of  applications  will 
begin  March  1,  2006,  and  will  continue  until  the 
position  is  filled.  A letter  of  application,  resume 
and  three  references  should  be  sent  to:  Jean 
Moran,  Chair,  Board  of  Trustees,  at  jean- 
moran522@gmail.com.  Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.amsu.org  and  www.amsualumnae.org. 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS.  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  a person  who  is  looking  to  lead  a 
moderate-sized  private  school  system  within  a 
state  at  the  top  of  nearly  every  survey.  The  Roman 


Catholic  Diocese  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  is  seeking 
a charismatic  leader  to  foster  spiritual  and  aca- 
demic leadership  for  the  state’s  Catholic  schools: 
29  schools  (Grades  pre-K — 12,  with  8,300  stu- 
dents). With  tremendous  support  from  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  and  a highly  supportive 
staff,  the  Superintendent  will  use  his/her  public 
relations,  grass-roots  marketing,  project  manage- 
ment and  visionary  skills  to  develop  our  geo- 
graphically diverse  school  system  into  a model  for 
others  to  follow. 

To  qualified  candidate  will  need  a master’s 
degree  (doctorate  preferred),  experience  as  a 
senior  educational  leader  with  a history  of  success 
at  bringing  the  best  out  in  people  as  well  as  a pas- 
sion for  excellence.  The  person  must  be  motivat- 
ed by  the  mission  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  be 
an  active  member  of  a Roman  Catholic  parish. 
Additionally,  the  selected  candidate  must  have 
demonstrated  success  with  strategic  planning  and, 
most  important,  goal  achievement.  A complete 
job  description  and  a profile  of  the  N.H.  Catholic 
schools  can  be  found  at  www.catholic- 
chutrchnh.org. 

To  apply,  please  send  your  curriculum  vitae 
along  with  three  professional  references  and  your 
cover  letter  stating  salary  requirement  and  how 
you  will  make  a difference  by  e-mail  to:  John  D. 
Roller,  S.P.H.R.,  C.E.B.S.,  of  Express  Personnel 
Services,  at  john.roller@expresspersonnel.com. 
Submissions  must  be  received  by  no  later  than 
March  22,  2006.  EOE. 

SYSTEMATIC/HISTORICAL  POSITION.  Notre 


FACIT  SUMMER  SEMINAR 

A DISCIPLINE-BASED  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  INTELLECTUAL 

TRADITION  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 
June  14-  24,  2006 

Presenters: 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Robert  Kiely 

Choose  either  of  two  distinct  specialty  tracks: 

Harvard  University 

English  Literature 

Health  Seiences/Allied  Health 

Gregory  Wolfe 

.Seattle  Pacific  University 

Morning,  afternoon, 

Editor  of  Image 

and  evening  sessions 

HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Sr.  Rosemary  Donley,  S.C. 

Relaxing,  private  accommodations  at  a local  inn 

The  Catholic  University 
of  America 

Ann  Solari-Twadell 

All  meals  included,  along  with  a special  dining  event 

Loyola  University  Chicago 

at  the  Culinary  Institute  of  America 

PHILOSOPHY 

Siobhan  Nash  Marshall 

For  more  information  and  to  register 

University  of  Saint  Thomas 

visit  the  FACIT  website  at  www.facit.marist.edu 
or  call  (718)  823-8565 

THEOLOGY 

Rev.  Robert  Imbelli 

FACIT  is  sponsored  and  organized  by 

Boston  College 

Dr.  Melanie  Morey  and  Rev.  John  J.  Piderit,  S.J., 
principals  of  the  Catholic  Education  Institute 

Patrick  McCormick 

St.  Helena  Hall  ~ Suite  202 

Gonzaga  University 

925  Hutchinson  River  Parkway,  Bronx,  New  York  10465 
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Letters 


Who  Owns  What? 

Forgive  me  if  I am  confused  on  the 
current  question  of  who  owns  and/or 
controls  assets  of  Catholic  parishes. 
Two  items  in  the  Signs  of  the  Times 
section  (2/6)  seem  to  express  contrast- 
ing viewpoints  on  this  issue. 

First,  Archbishop  John  G.  Vlazny 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  asserts  that  the 
archdiocese  has  no  authority  to  seize 
parish  property  or  assets  to  satisfy 
claims  against  the  archdiocese. 

Second,  the  Vatican  has  denied 
appeals  from  members  of  parishes  that 
were  closed  by  Archbishop  Sean  P. 
O’Malley,  O.F.M.Cap.,  of  Boston. 
While  there  were  other  reasons  given 
for  these  closings,  the  financial  distress 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  is  an 
underlying  cause.  Did  the  parishes  and 
the  parishioners  receive  the  benefits 
from  disposing  of  these  assets,  which 
were  claimed  without  their  consent? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Dec. 
20,  2005,  reports  the  situation  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Kostka  parish  in  St.  Louis, 
which  has  been  placed  under  an  edict 


because  the  parish  board  will  not  turn 
its  assets  over  to  Archbishop  Raymond 
L.  Burke  to  be  under  his  control. 
These  assets  reportedly  include  a cash 
fund  of  some  $9  million. 

Do  the  parishioners,  who  have 
paid  for  parish  assets,  have  control 
except  when  the  local  bishop  wants 
those  assets?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
bishops  are  “working  both  sides  of  the 
street.” 

John  L Coakley  Jr. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Enlightened 

You  have  regained  my  confidence  in 
America  by  printing  the  article  “St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  Mystic  of  Light” 
(1/30),  by  Lawrence  S.  Cunningham. 

It  is  both  expository  and  inspiring. 
While  it  is  just  a magazine  article,  in  it 
Mr.  Cunningham  touches  on  some  of 
the  depth  for  which  one  reads  the 
Spanish  Carmelite.  Tying  in  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as 
John  did,  Mr.  Cunningham  ably  gives 
one  a flavoring  of  the  saint’s  deep  and 


somewhat  radical  spirituality. 

If  you  can’t  provide  the  jabs,  as 
America  once  did,  at  least  give  us  arti- 
cles with  spiritual  substance.  I will 
look  forward  to  more  enlightened 
writing. 

James  N.  Letendre 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Real  Thomas 

What  a wonderful  article  by  Thomas 
F.  O’Meara,  O.P.,  on  “Thomas 
Aquinas  in  Africa”  (2/6).  When  I 
started  to  read  it  I thought,  “Flere 
goes  another  exercise  in  theological 
nostalgia  recommending  the 
philosophia  perennis  as  the  only  true 
way  to  approach  the  truths  of  the 
faith.”  Instead  I found  the  real 
Thomas,  the  philosophical  explorer 
open  to  all  thought  to  which  he  had 
access,  not  the  know-it-all  scholastic 
with  a finished,  unchanging,  infallible 
system. 

I have  also  often  wondered  how 
we  would  give  an  account  of,  for 
example,  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  in 


Dame  Seminary  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
invites  applications  from  an  ordained  Roman 
Catholic  priest  for  a full-time  position  as  profes- 
sor of  systematic/historical  theology.  Teaching 
responsibilities  include  two  or  three  courses 
each  semester,  formation  with  Roman  Catholic 
seminarians  and  work  with  women  and 
men/religious  and  laity.  Qualifications:  doctor- 
ate in  theology.  Application  deadline:  April  1, 
2006.  Beginning  date:  Aug.  1,  2006.  Address 
inquiries  to:  Reverend  Jose  I.  Lavastida, 
Academic  Dean,  Note  Dame  Seminary,  2901 
South  Carrollton  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70118-4391;  e-mail:  registrar@nds.edu. 

THE  MISSION  of  Nativity  Preparatory  School  of 
New  Bedford  is  to  provide  economically  disad- 
vantaged yet  motivated  boys  in  grades  5 to  8 
from  the  New  Bedford  area  with  a quality, 
tuition-free  middle  school  education. 
Opportunity:  Nativity  provides  students  with  an 
excellent  academic  preparation  for  secondary 
school  and  beyond.  Successful  candidates  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  teach  and  guide  these 
' serving  students.  Be  a part  of  changing  the 
direction  of  a young  person’s  life.  While  no 
teaching  experience  is  required,  demonstrated 
academic  achievement  and  selfless  motivation 
are  essential.  Room/board,  health  insurance  and 
stipend  provided.  To  apply,  send  resume  and 
covet  letter  to:  Patrick  R.  Moore,  Principal, 
Nativity  Preparatory  School,  66  Spring  Street, 
New  Bedford,  MA  02740;  Ph:  (508)  994-3800; 


Fax:  (508)  994-3434;  e-mail:  principal@nativi- 
tynb.org;  Web  site:  http://www.nativitynb.org. 

Programs 

SABBATH  SPACE:  March  27-April  3,  2006.  An 
opportunity  for  ministers  to  refresh  themselves 
before  attending  the  Religious  Education 
Congress  in  Anaheim.  A schedule  complemen- 
tary to  REC  is  arranged.  Morning  transporta- 
tion to  REC  provided.  For  information  contact: 
Robert  Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual 
Development,  434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange, 
CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406; 
Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail:  rcogswell@- 
csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour 
from  NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats,  ask 
for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web  site: 
bethanyspirituahtycenter.org. 

WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE!  THE  SPIRITUAL  LEGACY  OF 
ANTHONY  DE  MELLO:  April  6-10,  2006.  This 
Awareness  Retreat  invites  you  to  wake  up  to 
your  life  and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  you  and 
all  around  you.  Conducted  by  P.J.  Francis,  who 
succeeded  de  Mello  as  Director  of  Sadhana 
(India)  and  Liz  Dillon,  Spiritual  Teacher 
(Ireland).  Awareness  Retreats,  Moreau 
Seminary,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Contact 
Judy  at  (574)  631-7735;  Kuzmich.3@nd.edu; 


Web  site:  www.chetana.org. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  9-June  7,  2006. 
Come  to  this  ideal  environment  for  spiritual 
renewal,  theological  updating  and  holistic  relax- 
ation. For  information,  contact:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  434 
S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907.  Ph: 
(714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176; 
e-mail:  rcogswell@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd- 
com. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th  ! 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are  \ 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of  \ 
America  or  at  oar  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine,  org/notices.  fm.  Rates  are  per  word/per  \ 
issue.  I 5 times  $1.32;  (>-11  times:  SI  21  1 1-23 
times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42  times  or  more: 
$1.05.  You '.may  combine  print  and  Web  ad  insertions  : 
to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  discounts.  Ads  may 
be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  adMamericamagazine.org;  \ 
by  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified 
Department,  America,  106  West  56th  $t.,  New  ! 
York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the 
phone.  For  more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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the  Eucharist  to  someone  from  a 
completely  different  culture  that  knew 
nothing  of  the  Aristotelian  terminolo- 
gy of  substance  and  accident.  Do  we 
have  to  teach  them  Aristotle,  then 
Thomas  and  only  then  the  Eucharist? 
More  sensible,  gracious  and  interest- 
ing to  discover  how  they  would 
address  this  doctrine  and  others  in 
their  own  non-Western  terminology, 
culture  and  worldview. 

In  fact,  what  of  modern  Western 
philosophies?  Can  the  real  presence  be 
accounted  for  by  a Wittgensteinian? 
There  must  be  more  than  one  way  to 
theologize,  and  Father  O’Meara  and 
his  students  are  on  the  road  to  discov- 
ery. Sounds  very  exciting  (not  to  men- 
tion the  baboon). 

Peter  Farley 
Freeport,  N.Y. 

Greater  Glory 

As  I am  perusing  the  letters  (1/16, 

1/30)  discussing  the  “new  direction” 
that  America  is  taking  (or  perceived 
to  take),  one  thought  comes  into  my 
mind:  it  would  be  a sad  day  for  the 
church  and  the  country  (all  of  us)  if 
the  editors  ever  fell  into  the  trap  of 
making  a respectable  magazine  into  a 
“conservative”  or  “progressive”  publi- 
cation. It  would  be  a day  of  betrayal.  It 
would  hand  over  America  to  an  ideol- 
ogy in  place  of  an  intelligent  and 
responsible  search  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and 
earth.  We  all  want  to  be  “conserva- 
tive” in  the  sense  of  wanting  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  Tradition 
(please  note  the  capital  T);  we  all  want 
to  be  “progressive”  in  the  sense  of 
seeking  a deeper  intelligence  of  our 
faith  and  a wiser  way  of  handling 
God’s  creation.  America  must  never 
give  up  the  noble  labor  of  raising  hard 
questions;  it  should  never  exchange 
possibly  disturbing  but  truth-seeking 
articles  for  charming  communications. 
It  should  say  what  the  church  and  the 
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country  need  to  hear  for  their  greater 
good:  there  is  no  other  way  of  serving 
the  greater  glory  of  God. 

Ladislas  Orsy,  SJ. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Keep  Us  Together 

A recent  spate  of  letters  (1/16,  1/30) 
either  complaining  about  or  applauding 
the  contents  of  this  magazine  strikes  me 
as  unfortunate. 

If  the  editorial  position  of  America 
were  the  focus  of  such  approaches, 
these  missives  would  be  understandable; 
instead,  they  are  part  of  the  broad  scene 
we  see  today  where  folks  basically  want 
to  hear  what  fits  in  with  their  precon- 
ceived views. 

If  America  is  to  retain  a position  as 
a lively  forum  for  ideas  in  the  church, 
where  the  ongoing  process  of  discern- 
ment (with  the  tensions  of  disagreement 
that  implies)  continues,  then  a broad 
approach  is  both  correct  and  necessary. 

Continuing  dialogue  in  charity  is 
what  will  keep  us  together  as  a church, 
even  if  it  makes  us  uncomfortable. 

Robert  A.  Nunz 
Los  Alamos,  N.M. 

Truthful  Answers 

Just  when  I was  worried  that  you  had 
caved  in  to  pressure,  you  publish  a mag- 
nificent, provocative,  informative  article 
by  Elias  D.  Mallon,  S A,  “Shiite 
Muslims — the  Party  of  Aly”  (2/6).  This 
is  the  first  definitive,  authoritative  piece  I 
have  seen  in  the  magazine  on  Islam. 

Long  overdue!  However,  I hope  you  fol- 
low it  up  with  many  more  articles  on 


Islam,  because  we  all  are  now  confronted 
with  this  faith,  about  which  most  knew 
or  cared  little.  In  future  pieces  I hope 
you  address  “the  elephant  in  the  living 
room” — namely,  fear:  the  general  opin- 
ion of  many  of  us  that  Muslims  intend  to 
convert  us  or  kill  us — that,  plus  other 
decidedly  “non-Christian”  agendas. 

Father  Mallon  seems  to  imply  that 
Christians  can  live  peacefully  with 
Muslims.  I hope  so,  but  what  their  radi- 
cal wing  says  and  does  concerns  us  all. 

So  many  questions  that  beg  for  real  and 
truthful  answers. 

J.  Peter  Smith 
Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

Confront  Liars 

When  I read  Terry  Golway’s  essay 
“You  Can  Make  This  Up”  (2/6),  it  was 
immediately  obvious  that  his  comments 
apply  not  just  in  a literary  context,  but 
in  the  whole  arena  of  politics.  As  Mr. 
Golway  says,  readers  “turned  not  on  the 
author  [aka  propagandist]  but  on  the 
journalists  who  exposed  James  Frey’s 
frauds.  The  truth-tellers  were  con- 
demned.” 

Don’t  we  meet  people  every  day 
who  refuse  to  believe  the  truth  about 
the  lies  and  corruption  in  our  govern- 
ment? People  respond  as  they  have 
been  trained  to  do. 

Fortunately  there  is  hope — at  least 
for  some.  Wouldn’t  it  be  exhilarating  if 
we  could  depend  on  television  personal- 
ities and  media  pundits  to  confront  the 
Hars  also  in  the  political  arena? 

Hugh  Skees 
Miamisburg,  Ohio 
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The  Word 


16  Fast  or  Not  to  Fast? 

Eighth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Feb.  26,  2006 

Readings:  Hos  2:16-17,  21-22;  Ps  113:1-4,  8,  10,  12-13;  2 Cor  3:1-6;  Mark  2:18-22 

“Why  do  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  fast, 
but  your  disciples  do  not  fast?"  (Mark  2:18) 


ASH  WEDNESDAY  marks  the 
beginning  of  Lent,  a period  of 
40  days  of  prayer  and  penance, 
which  reaches  its  climax  and 
goal  in  the  solemn  celebrations  of  Jesus’ 
death  and  resurrection  in  Holy  Week.  One 
of  the  traditional  Lenten  observances  is 
fasting.  During  Lent  Catholics  are  asked  to 
abstain  from  meat  and  from  eating  between 
meals  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  Good 
Friday,  and  to  abstain  from  eating  meat  on 
the  Fridays  of  Lent.  For  most  Catholics 
these  practices  are  easy  enough,  if  they 
remember  to  do  them.  And  we  may  expand 
such  penitential  practices  as  we  are  able  and 
see  fit. 

In  the  context  of  religion,  fasting  has  a 
long  history.  In  the  Old  Testament  and 
among  Jews  today,  there  is  only  one  obliga- 
tory fast  day,  the  Day  of  Atonement.  But 
there  were  national  days  of  fasting  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  and  devotional  fasts  were 
undertaken  by  the  Pharisees  and  other 
Jewish  groups  in  Jesus’  time.  In  the  month 
of  Ramadan  observant  Muslims  do  not  eat 
or  drink  during  the  daylight  hours.  And 
throughout  the  centuries  Christians  have 
observed  various  kinds  of  fasts  during  Lent 
and  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

The  Gospel  reading  for  the  Sunday 
before  Ash  Wednesday  this  year  concerns 
fasting.  What  surprised  Jesus’  pious  con- 
temporaries was  that  his  disciples  were  not 
fasting.  The  Pharisees  were  undertaking 
regular  devotional  fasts,  as  were  the  follow- 
ers of  John  the  Baptist.  These  were  the  two 
groups  within  Judaism  with  which  Jesus 
and  his  followers  had  the  most  in  common. 
So  they  wondered  why  Jesus’  disciples  were 
not  fasting. 

The  response  given  in  today’s  passage 

DANIEL  j.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


from  Mark’s  Gospel  goes  in  two  different 
directions.  The  first  direction  explains  the 
absence  of  fasting  on  the  part  of  Jesus’  dis- 
ciples by  highlighting  the  greatness  and 
uniqueness  of  the  time  of  Jesus’  earthly 
ministry.  This  theme  is  captured  by  his 
question,  “Can  the  wedding  guests  fast 
while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them?”  A 
wedding  is  normally  an  occasion  for  joy, 
feasting  and  celebration.  If  you  went  to  a 
wedding  and  refused  to  enter  into  the  fes- 
tive spirit  and  declared  publicly  that  you 
were  fasting,  your  behavior  would  be  gen- 
erally regarded  as  odd  and  inappropriate 
for  the  occasion. 

Jesus’  question  underlines  the  special 
character  of  the  time  of  his  earthly  ministry. 
By  not  fasting  while  Jesus  is  among  them, 
his  disciples  bear  witness  to  that  special 
time.  Moreover,  the  “bridegroom”  imagery 
applied  to  Jesus  connects  him  to  the  bibli- 
cal motif  of  God  as  the  bridegroom  of 
Israel  that  is  stated  so  beautifully  in  today’ s 
reading  from  the  prophet  Hosea.  There 
Israel’s  covenant  relationship  with  Yahweh 
is  given  a personal  dimension  of  love  and 
intimacy  through  the  motif  of  bride  and 
groom.  When  applied  to  Jesus  and  God’s 
people,  we  have  yet  another  example  of 
“implicit  Christology”  in  Mark’s  Gospel — 
that  is,  what  is  said  about  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  said  about  Jesus  in  the  New. 

The  second  direction  concerns  the 
time  after  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection, 
when  “the  bridegroom  is  taken  away.” 
Then  it  will  be  appropriate  for  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  to  fast.  For  us  that  time  is  the 
present.  Now  we  fast  not  primarily  to  feel 
good  or  to  lose  weight  or  to  exercise  self- 
control,  notwithstanding  the  value  of  each 
of  these  motives.  We  fast  primarily  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  enter  more  deeply  into 
the  central  mysteries  of  our  Christian  faith, 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Fasting  may  or  may  not  be  a prominent 


part  of  our  Lenten  program,  beyond  the 
minimal  requirements  of  the  season.  In 
fact,  Lent  is  not  so  much  about  us  and  our 
pious  practices  as  it  is  about  Christ  and  our 
relationship  to  God  and  to  other  persons. 
The  most  important  task  of  the  Lenten  sea- 
son is  to  link  up  with  Jesus  and  with  the  sav- 
ing significance  of  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. 

In  today’s  reading  from  2 Corinthians, 
Paul  applies  the  image  of  “letters  of  recom- 
mendation” to  describe  those  early 
Christians  in  Corinth  whom  he  had 
brought  to  the  frith.  In  a context  in  which 
the  validity  of  Paul’s  ministry  was  being 
challenged,  he  pointed  to  those  persons 
with  whom  he  had  shared  his  vision  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  best  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  his  preaching.  The  dignity  of  Christians 
then  and  now  resides  in  their  efforts  to 
assimilate  and  practice  the  vision  and  values 
of  Jesus.  The  challenge  facing  Christians 
then  and  now  concerns  the  sincerity  and 
integrity  of  their  commitment  to  those  ide- 
als and  values.  Our  readings  for  the  Sunday 
before  Lent  provide  us  “food”  for  thought 
regarding  how  during  this  Lenten  season 
we  might  become  better  and  more  effective 
letters  of  recommendation  for  our 
Christian  frith.  Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Why  do  religious  people  fast?  What 
do  they  expect  to  happen  as  a result? 

Do  you  find  this  practice  meaningful? 

• What  do  you  plan  for  your  obser- 
vance of  Lent  this  year?  How  do  you 
hope  that  these  practices  might  help 
you  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
paschal  mystery? 

• What  was  Paul’s  point  in  calling  his 
converts  his  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion? What  does  the  image  say  about 
the  dignity  and  challenge  of  your 
Christian  life? 
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Will  the  Seminaries  Measure  UpX 


Ronald  D.  Witherup 


ancy  sherman  is  university  distin- 
guished professor  of  philosophy  at 
Georgetown  University.  The 
author  of  Stoic  Warriors  (Oxford, 
2005),  she  is  currently  working  with  patients 
at  Walter  Reed  Medical  Center  in 
Washington.  A few  nights  ago  she  spoke  at 
the  Carnegie  Council  for  Ethics  in 
International  Affairs  on  the  stoical  attitudes 
of  the  U.S.  military,  how  they  help  steel  sol- 
diers for  battle  and  hinder  them  in  returning 
to  civilian  life.  The  hindrance  comes  espe- 
cially when  veterans  are  faced  with  serious 
injury  or  impairment. 

I can’t  imagine  what  it  is  to  be  a wounded 
or  maimed  war  veteran,  but  these  days  I am 
more  in  awe  of  the  courage  of  the  disabled 
than  ever  before.  Since  early  October  I have 
been  dealing  with  a bad  back.  During  a stop 
to  visit  my  92 -year-old  mother  at  the  start  of 
a short  vacation  in  the  fall,  I was  afflicted 
one  night  with  spasms  in  my  lower  back  and 
right  thigh.  An  orthopedist  diagnosed  the 
problem  as  two  herniated  disks.  While  I was 
only  intermittent- 
ly aware  of  pain 
during  those  first 
weeks,  others  said 
they  could  tell  I 
was  in  pain  by  my  look  and  bearing.  Myself, 

I was  more  troubled  by  cramping  in  my  legs. 

Other  things  told  me  how  distressed  I 
was.  I lost  my  appetite  and  several  pounds  I 
needed  to  shed.  Most  of  all,  I could  not  con- 
centrate. It  was  more  than  a month  before  I 
could  type  a memo,  though  it  was  all  nouns 
and  no  verbs.  Editors  complained  that  when 
I returned  to  holding  editorial  meetings, 
they  ran  out  of  control.  Most  of  all,  I could 
not  pray.  One  always  thinks  we  will  pray  in 
distress.  The  opposite  was  true.  Pain’s  dis- 
traction extended  to  my  prayer  as  well. 

With  the  new  year  I was  able  to  take  up 
writing  this  biweekly  column  again. 

Editorial  meetings  returned  to  their  normal 
pace.  I continue  in  physical  therapy,  but  I 
have  already  begun  to  reach  my  personal 
performance  goals,  walking  in  Central  Park 
and  climbing  and  descending  steps,  nearly 
normally.  And  in  a torrent  of  short  aspira- 
tions, prayer  returned  too.  The  experience 
has  left  me  with  greater  respect  for  the 
body’s  ties  to  the  spirit  and  heightened  my 
admiration  for  those  who  cope  without  com- 
plaint with  chronic  pain  and  disability. 

Over  the  past  few  months  I have  discov- 
ered that  the  largest  club  in  the  country  is 
the  bad  back  club.  Most  of  its  members  are 
anonymous.  They  don’t  talk  about  their 
pain,  their  impairment  or  their  daily  regi- 


men of  stretching  and  exercise.  In  Nancy 
Sherman’s  terms,  they  are  stoical.  Another 
group,  however,  impresses  me  even  more, 
those  who,  despite  their  pain  or  disability, 
cheerfully  and  generously  give  to  the  rest  of 
us.  I remember  my  great  aunt,  Aly 
Augustine.  For  many  years,  she  suffered 
chronic  pain,  but  she  kept  up  three  large 
plots  of  prize-winning  gardens.  The  beauty 
of  the  gardens  was  matched  by  Aly’s  good 
deeds  to  neighbors  and  the  needy. 

If  there  ever  was  someone  who  made 
lemonade  from  bitter  lemons,  it  is  Brother 
Rick  Curry  of  our  community.  Ebullient  and 
outgoing,  Rick  was  born  with  a stump  in 
place  of  a right  arm.  A popular  cookbook 
author,  Rick  is  the  founder  of  the  National 
Theatre  Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 
(www.ntwh.org).  He  helps  support  the  pro- 
gram with  Brother  Curry’s  Breads  and 
Miraculous  Dog  Biscuits — now  taking 
orders  for  St.  Patrick’s  Day  and  Easter.  This 
summer,  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.O.,  the 
workshop  will  run  a writing  program  at  its 
school  in  Maine 
for  disabled  veter- 
ans of  the  Iraq 
War.  In  the  fall, 
Rick  hopes  to 
produce  a theater  piece  drawn  from  the  vets’ 
stories. 

I have  lived  long  enough  now  to  under- 
stand, contrary  to  the  Stoics,  that  adversity  is 
not  just  what  we  make  of  it.  One’s  conscious 
attitudes  have  a role  to  play,  but  elements  of 
temperament,  as  well  as  character,  affect 
how  we  respond.  My  mother  and  brother, 
for  example,  have  high  thresholds  for  pain.  I 
do  not.  No  matter  our  temperament,  how- 
ever, grace  can  also  make  a difference  in 
how  we  cope  with  difficulty. 

I think  of  Jean  de  Brebeuf  and  Noel 
Chabanel,  two  North  American  Jesuit  mar- 
tyrs. The  two  men  could  not  have  been 
more  different.  Brebeuf,  a rugged  peasant, 
was  admired  by  his  captors  for  his  bravery 
and  physical  stamina.  Chabanel,  a French 
aristocrat,  seems  to  have  been  a neurotic, 
repulsed  by  Native  American  life,  too  deli- 
cate, it  would  seem,  for  a martyr’s  death. 
Temperamentally,  they  were  very  different, 
but  both  were  saints.  Grace  can  open  our 
hearts  when,  humanly  speaking,  there  is 
every  excuse  to  close  them  down.There  is 
reason  to  honor  those  who  bear  their 
injuries  stoically.  But  in  those  who,  like  Aunt 
Aly  and  Brother  Rick,  do  so  cheerfully,  con- 
tributing positively  to  our  common  life,  we 
are  doubly  blessed. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Silver  Medal  Losers? 

How  to  explain  the  disappointing  performance  of  the 
2006  Winter  Olympic  Games  in  the  television  ratings, 
the  lowest  since  1968?  Perhaps  this  year’s  Olympic  hope- 
fuls were  simply  too  hyped.  When  everyone  is  touted  as  a 
future  gold  medalist,  anything  less  is  seen  as  a “loss.”  Or 
perhaps,  more  simply,  it  was  the  disappointing  perfor- 
mances of  athletes  like  the  skier  Bode  Miller,  who  con- 
fessed to  nursing  a hangover  on  some  recent  downhill  ski 
runs.  (Faster,  Higher,  Drunker.)  Others  surmised  that  the 
surfeit  of  sports  channels  means  that  the  Olympics  are 
not  “must-see  TV,”  as  they  had  been  in  decades  past. 

The  increasing  specialization  of  television  also  means 
that  if  you  are  a fisherman  (or  fisherwoman)  you  might 
naturally  choose  to  watch,  say,  a 24-hour  bass  fishing 
channel  rather  than  the  downhill  slalom.  Finally,  a few 
Olympic  moments  probably  annoyed  some  American 
viewers.  In  one  snowboardcross  race,  Lindsey  Jacobellis, 
a talented  young  athlete,  was  leading  by  a commanding 
margin  until,  nearing  the  finish  line,  she  executed  what 
aficionados  call  a method.  Ms.  Jacobellis  grabbed  the 
front  of  her  board,  twisted  it  and  hotdogged  for  the 
crowd.  Unfortunately,  she  fell  on  her  landing,  and  the 
woman  behind  her  snowboarded  to  victory.  One  could 
hear  parents  nationwide  say  to  their  children,  “See?  It 
doesn’t  pay  to  be  a showboat.” 

Still,  the  sour  idea  that  a silver  medal  winner,  even 
one  like  Jacobellis,  is  a “loser”  seems,  sadly,  a distinctly 
American  notion.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’s  observation  that 
there  are  no  second  acts  in  America,  might  have  to  be 
amended.  There  are  apparently  no  second  places  either. 

Property,  Debt,  Courage 

Soon  after  Bishop  Patrick  O’  Donoghue  arrived  in 
Lancaster  in  northern  England  in  2001  he  sensed  that 
“we  were,  as  a diocese,  living  beyond  our  means.”  In  his 
first  year,  he  sold  off  the  bishop’s  residence,  earmarking 
the  proceeds  for  evangelization.  When  his  unease  contin- 
ued despite  reassurances,  he  ordered  a number  of  reviews 
to  determine  the  true  financial  situation  of  the  diocese. 
He  got  a very  rude  shock.  Due  to  accounting  practices, 
and  in  accord  with  British  civil  law,  which  treats  the 
parishes  and  the  diocese  as  one  entity,  the  central  admin- 
istration of  the  diocese  was  discovered  to  have  run  up  a 
debt  equivalent  to  $17.8  million  to  the  parishes  and 
restricted  funds.  Even  the  monies  from  the  sale  of  the 
bishop’s  house  were  eaten  up. 


Bishop  O’Donoghue  acted  to  slim  down  the  diocesan 
administration,  for  which  he  was  criticized.  He  eliminat- 
ed five  highly  paid  positions  from  the  diocesan  staff  of  17 
and  ordered  a short-term  moratorium  on  building.  He 
also  set  to  work  on  financial  planning. 

Then  he  came  clean  to  his  people,  something  he  did 
not  have  to  do,  since  no  civil  laws  had  been  violated. 
None  of  his  predecessors  are  alive,  so  he  acted  coura- 
geously and  humbly  in  his  own  name  and  apologized  for 
the  misuse  of  funds,  even  while  acknowledging  that 
repayment  will  be  long  and  difficult,  if  it  is  possible  at  all. 
This  has  been  a good  first  step  toward  restoring  confi- 
dence and  offering  hope  for  the  future. 

Patrick  O’Donoghue’s  bishop’s  coat  of  arms  bears  the 
motto  Blessed  Are  the  Poor. 

A Catholic  Kind  of  Politics? 

As  Democrats  search  for  a national  message  to  bring  to 
the  2006  Congressional  elections,  55  Catholic 
Congressional  Democrats  have  issued  a Statement  of 
Principles  affirming  their  commitment  to  “making  real 
the  basic  principles  that  are  at  the  heart  of  Catholic  social 
teaching:  helping  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  protecting 
the  most  vulnerable  among  us,  and  ensuring  that  all 
Americans  of  every  faith  are  given  meaningful  opportuni- 
ties to  share  in  the  blessings  of  this  great  country.”  On 
the  neuralgic  issue  of  abortion,  these  55  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  Congress  express  their  commitment  to  “reducing 
the  number  of  unwanted  pregnancies  and  creating  an 
environment  with  policies  that  encourage  pregnancies  to 
be  carried  to  term.” 

Democrats  for  Life  of  America,  a group  that  has  chal- 
lenged the  monolithic  control  the  pro-choice  lobby  has 
over  the  national  Democratic  Party,  endorsed  the 
Congressional  statement.  “We  are  fully  committed  to 
promoting  a culture  of  life,”  its  executive  director  said; 
“we  share  the  goals  of  the  Catholic  Statement  of 
Principles  to  support  programs  that  will  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  a woman  will  see  abortion  as  her  only  option.” 

The  most  intriguing  sentence  in  this  Statement  of 
Principles  is  its  conclusion:  “We  believe  the  church  as  a 
community  is  called  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  creating  a 
more  just  America  and  world.  And  as  such,  we  have  a 
claim  on  the  church’s  bearing  as  it  does  on  ours.”  The 
careful  distinctions  drawn  by  Pope  Benedict  XVI  in  his 
first  encyclical,  Deus  Caritas  Est,  between  the  role  of  the 
church  and  that  of  Catholic  laity  in  the  political  process 
would  seem  to  support  such  a conclusion. 
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Editorial 


Reckless  Improvisation 


he  announcement  on  March  3 that 
President  George  W.  Bush  had  concluded 
a nuclear-supply  agreement  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  India’s  Prime  Minister 
Manmohan  Singh  was  alarming  news. 
What  remains  of  tire  nuclear  nonproliferation  regime  was 
already  under  severe  stress  from  North  Korea  and  Iran. 

The  five-year  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  review  last  summer 
failed  to  make  any  progress  in  repairing  the  imperiled  sys- 
tem. India  was  never  a signatory  of  the  treaty.  It  developed 
and  deployed  nuclear  weapons  outside  the  system.  Under 
the  new  agreement,  the  United  States  is  committed  to  sup- 
ply nuclear  fuel  and  equipment  for  India’s  civilian  power 
program  and  to  prevail  upon  other  supplier  states  to  do  the 
same.  Meanwhile,  India  will  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
maintain  and  expand  its  military  weapons  program.  Eight  of 
its  22  nuclear  reactors  will  still  be  devoted  to  military  uses, 
and  they  will  be  exempt  from  international  inspection. 

The  Indian  nuclear  agreement  is  the  latest  and  poten- 
tially the  most  dangerous  strategic  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  president.  A rational  system  of  international  controls 
with  a momentum  toward  diminishment  of  nuclear  arsenals, 
if  not  their  elimination,  has  been  replaced  by  the  worst  sort 
of  ad  hoc-ism.  While  it  strenuously  resists  the  nucleariza- 
tion of  North  Korea  and  Iran,  the  United  States  has  done 
very  little  to  penalize  Pakistan  for  its  egregious  role  in  pro- 
liferation, including  assistance  to  North  Korea  and  Iran,  and 
now  it  is  rewarding  India  without  requiring  any  limits  on  its 
nuclear  weapons  program.  The  administration’s  sole  stan- 
dard seems  to  be  friendship  with  us.  Our  friends  can  devel- 
op and  deploy  nuclear  weapons;  others  may  not.  The  nucle- 
ar threat  is  too  great  for  that. 

From  the  beginning,  this  administration  has  treated 
nuclear  weapons  as  just  another  weapons  system.  It  has  for- 
malized plans,  for  example,  for  first-use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  deployment  against  nonnuclear  threats.  It  canceled 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  and  put  in  place  a sham  dis- 
armament program  with  the  Russians  that  requires  virtually 
no  elimination  of  weapons  for  the  10-year  duration  of  the 
treaty.  There  is  a vast  difference  between  nuclear  weapons 
and  conventional  ones  in  terms  of  lethality,  physical  destruc- 
tiveness and  long-term  effects  on  people  and  the  environ- 
ment. In  response  to  that  deadly  power,  the  nonproliferation 
regime  attempted  to  constrain  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 


and  spur  steps  for  disarmament.  With  exceptions  made  for 
Israel  and  now  India,  with  Pakistan  paying  no  price  for  pro- 
liferation, and  with  North  Korea  having  defied  the  system 
and  Iran  attempting  to  do  the  same,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
regime  will  hold  together. 

The  U.S.-India  agreement  has  the  potential  to  make  the 
nuclear  threat  immeasurably  worse.  First,  it  could  set  off  a 
nuclear  arms  race  in  Asia,  with  India’s  neighbors,  China  and 
Pakistan,  competing  to  build  deterrents  against  a growing 
threat.  Second,  with  India  having  armed  itself  and  then 
gained  from  it,  containing  North  Korea  and  Iran  through 
negotiation  will  be  all  the  harder.  Third,  a nuclear  arms  race 
in  the  Middle  East  has  been  made  more  likely.  With  Israel 
the  only  nuclear  power  in  the  region  and  Iran  on  the  edge 
of  a breakthrough,  Sunni  Arab  nations  will  have  more  than 
enough  incentive  to  seek  to  acquire  their  own  weapons. 
With  more  nuclear-armed  states  in  volatile  areas  of  the 
world,  the  risk  of  nuclear  accident,  nuclear  terrorism  and, 
God  forbid,  nuclear  war  should  be  expected  to  mushroom. 
So  while  there  are  many  valid  and  pressing  reasons  for  the 
United  States,  at  long  last,  to  befriend  India,  the  nuclear- 
supply  agreement  is  the  worst  imaginable  makeup  gift. 

can  anything  be  done  to  salvage  the  international  system 
for  control  and  limitation  of  nuclear  weapons?  If  we  do 
nothing,  we  may  be  caught  between  waging  more  preven- 
tive wars  to  deny  aspiring  states  nuclear  capacity  and 
watching  nuclear  arsenals  grow.  There  are  at  least  three 
steps  that  can  be  taken  before  the  N.P.T.  completely 
unravels.  First,  the  weapons-owning  states  who  were  sig- 
natories of  the  agreement,  led  by  the  United  States,  can 
make  good  on  their  commitments  to  reduce  the  size  of 
their  nuclear  arsenals.  Second,  the  United  States  can  lend 
its  support  to  a proposal  for  a regional  nuclear-free  zone 
in  the  Middle  East.  Reduction  and  elimination  of  Israel’s 
weapons  would  be  a strong  inducement  for  restraint  by 
neighboring  nations.  Finally,  internationally  controlled 
production  of  nuclear  fuel,  as  proposed  in  last  year’s 
Proliferation  Security  Initiative,  would  remedy  the 
Achilles’  heel  of  the  N.P.T.,  the  “inalienable  right”  of  the 
signatory  states  to  carry  on  nuclear  research  and  refine 
their  own  fuel. 

The  president  has  failed.  Humanity’s  future  is  at  stake. 
Who  will  save  us  from  nuclear  disaster? 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Left:  Pope  Pius  XI,  founder  of 
Vatican  Radio,  seen  at  right, 
listens  to  the  address  of 
Guglielmo  Marconi,  the  inventor 
of  radio,  during  a 1933  ceremo- 
ny inaugurating  the  world's  first 
station  for  radio  communication 
by  ultrashort  wave. 


Pope  Pius  XI  and  Benedict 
XVI  at  Vatican  Radio 

The  idea  of  capturing  and  carrying 
someone’s  voice  across  oceans  and  conti- 
nents was  a radical  idea  at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century,  and  one  pope  saw  the 
groundbreaking  possibilities  in  such  a 
project.  Pope  Pius  XI  was  fascinated  by 
this  “awesome  invention,”  and  in  the  late 
1920’s  he  invited  the  inventor  of  radio, 
Guglielmo  Marconi,  to  build  a radio 
broadcasting  station  on  the  grounds  of 


ly  in  New  York,  Quebec,  London,  Paris, 
Melbourne  and  Sydney. 

On  March  3,  Pope  Benedict  visited  the 
programming  and  broadcasting  hub  of 
“the  pope’s  radio”  to  mark  the  station’s 
75  th  anniversary.  A group  of  Vatican 
Radio  employees  gave  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
a brand  new  iPod  nano  loaded  with  spe- 
cial Vatican  Radio  programming  and  clas- 
sical music.  To  honor  the  pope’s  first  visit 
to  the  radio’s  broadcasting  headquarters, 
the  radio’s  technical  staff  decided  the  pen- 
cil-thin, state-of-the-art  audio  player 

would  make  the  perfect  gift. 
Now  that  Vatican  Radio 
offers  podcasts  in  eight  lan- 
guages, the  pope  has  the 
technological  capability  to 
plug  in  and  import  the 
radio’s  audio  files. 


the  newly  established 
Vatican  City  State. 

Before  radio,  the  pope’s 
public  addresses  could 
only  reach  the  audience 
present  where  he  was 
speaking,  or  maybe  going 
a little  farther  if  there  was 
a good  echo  bouncing  off 
Bernini’s  colonnade  in  St. 
Peter’s  Square.  But  on 
Feb.  12,  1931,  with  the 
flick  of  a switch,  the 
pope’s  words  spoken 
from  a tiny,  bare-bones 
studio  in  Vatican  City 
were  heard  simultaneous- 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  participates  in  a live  broadcast  during  his  visit 
to  Vatican  Radio  on  March  3.  The  radio's  staff  gave  the  pope  an 
iPod  nano  as  a gift.  Vatican  Radio  offers  podcasts  in  eight  different 
languages. 


Use  Lent  to  Oppose 
Anti-Immigrant  Bills 

Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  in  a Lenten  message  and 
in  pre-Lenten  newspaper  interviews,  has 
lashed  out  at  anti-immigrant  feelings  in 
the  United  States  and  asked  Catholics  to 
dedicate  their  Lenten  prayers  and  prac- 
tices to  helping  immigrants.  He  also  said 
that  archdiocesan  priests  and  pastoral 


workers  are  going  to  continue  offering  ser- 
vices to  people  in  the  country  illegally, 
even  if  such  efforts  are  outlawed.  In  inter- 
views with  The  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
The  Tidings,  the  archdiocesan  newspaper, 
the  cardinal  harshly  criticized  a recent  bill 
passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  that  emphasizes  enforce- 
ment measures  against  people  who  are  in 
the  country  illegally.  Cardinal  Mahony 
called  the  House  legislation,  which  would 


penalize  people  who  aid  illegal  immi- 
grants, a “blameful,  vicious”  bill.  “Anyone 
who  does  anything  for  someone  here  who 
doesn’t  have  documents  would  be  a felon 
under  this  bill,”  the  cardinal  told  The 
Tidings. 

Democrat  Statement  Due 
to  Politicians’  Frustration 

A new  Statement  of  Principles  signed  by 
a majority  of  the  Catholic  Democrats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  arose  from 
the  politicians’  frustration  at  “the  way  the 
church  used  the  holy  Eucharist  as  a polit- 
ical weapon  against  some  elected  offi- 
cials” during  the  2004  elections,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  signers.  The  statement 
said  the  Catholic  House  members  see 
their  faith  as  a primary  motivator  for 
their  political  actions  but  are  sometimes 
required  by  conscience  or  because  of  the 
religious  diversity  of  the  United  States  to 
disagree  with  church  authorities  “in  some 
areas.”  Representative  Bart  Stupak, 
Democrat  of  Michigan,  told  Catholic 
News  Service  in  a telephone  interview  on 
March  1 that  the  statement  was  the  prod- 
uct of  “many,  many  meetings”  among  the 
House  Democrats  themselves  and  with 
others,  including  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
heads  the  U.S.  bishops’  Task  Force  on 
Catholic  Bishops  and  Politicians.  “We 
felt  that  we  allowed  a small  minority  to 
drive  this  issue,”  Stupak  said.  “We 
weren’t  speaking  out.”  The  statement  of 
Feb.  28  was  signed  by  55  of  the  73 
Catholic  Democrats  in  the  House. 

Europe  Must  Insist  on 
Respect  for  All 

While  promoting  respect  for  Islam, 
European  governments  must  also  insist 
that  Christians  are  to  be  respected  and 
protected  in  predominantly  Muslim  coun- 
tries, said  the  influential  Jesuit  magazine 
La  Civilta  Cattolica.  “Just  as  in  the  West 
Muslims  are  guaranteed  full  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religion,  this  also  must  be 
guaranteed — on  the  basis  of  the  principle 
of  reciprocity — to  Christians  living  in 
countries  with  a Muslim  majority,”  said  an 
editorial  in  the  magazine.  Civilta  is  regu- 
larly reviewed  by  the  Vatican  prior  to  pub- 
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lication.  The  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
early  March,  discussed  the  protests  over 
satirical  cartoons  of  the  prophet 
Muhammad  published  by  several 
European  newspapers.  The  Jesuit-run 
magazine  echoed  the  Vatican’s  official 
position  that  it  is  wrong  to  use  freedom  of 
expression  as  an  excuse  to  offend  religious 
sensitivities,  but  also  that  violence  was  not 
a worthy  response  to  the  offense. 

Bishops  Back  Amendment 
to  Bill  on  Abuse  Laws 

The  bishops  of  Colorado  have  endorsed 
a bill  in  the  state  Legislature  that  would 
put  no  time  limit  on  criminal  prosecution 
for  the  sexual  abuse  of  children  but  would 
retain  current  time  limits  on  civil  lawsuits 
in  such  cases.  The  bishops  had  opposed 
the  bill  as  originally  written  because  it 
would  have  eliminated  time  limits  for 
civil  lawsuits  as  well  as  for  criminal  prose- 
cution. It  was  subsequently  revised  to 
retain  current  law  on  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations for  civil  suits.  In  an  interview  in 
the  national  Catholic  weekly  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  on  March  5,  Denver’s  Archbishop 
Charles  J.  Chaput  said  that  many  who  are 
seeking  a relaxation  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations on  civil  suits  are  tort  lawyers  prof- 
iting from  “the  litigation  industry”  or  are 
motivated  by  anti-Catholicism.  “Unless 
Catholics  wake  up  right  now  and  push 
back  on  behalf  of  their  church,”  he  said, 
“their  parishes  and  the  religious  future  of 
their  children,  the  pillaging  will  contin- 
ue” because  of  costly  litigation  and  settle- 
ments. 

South  Dakota  Bishops  Hail 
Ban,  Urge  Stress  on  Life 

Two  Catholic  bishops  hailed  South 
Dakota’s  new  law  banning  nearly  all 
abortions,  but  they  also  urged  efforts  to 
transform  people’s  hearts  and  minds  to 
reject  abortion  and  build  a culture  that 
respects  all  life  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception to  natural  death.  On  March  6 in 
Pierre,  the  state  capital,  Gov.  Mike 
Rounds  signed  into  law  a bill  prohibiting 
all  intentional  abortions  except  those  to 
save  a mother’s  life.  Bishop  Blase  J. 
Cupich  of  Rapid  City  said  South  Dakota 
citizens  and  their  elected  officials  “can  be 
justifiably  proud  of  their  efforts  to  restore 
the  rights  of  the  unborn  child,”  but  “a 


change  in  law  and  structures,”  he  said,  “is 
not  sufficient.”  Society  must  build  a cul- 
ture of  life  that  “begins  with  the  unborn” 
and  also  ensures  livable  wages,  education, 
adequate  health  care,  help  for  single 
mothers  and  “an  end  to  the  death  penal- 
ty,” he  said. 

Church  Leaders  Protest, 
Seek  Calm,  Forgiveness 

While  Israeli  leaders  attempted  to 
emphasize  that  an  attack  on  March  3 at 
the  Basilica  of  the  Annunciation  in 
Nazareth,  Israel,  was  carried  out  by  a 
troubled  family  with  no  political  agen- 
da, Latin-rite  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah 
was  quoted  on  Israeli  television  as  say- 


ing the  incident  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  atmosphere  that  incites  such 
attacks  against  Arab  targets.  The  patri- 
arch and  other  Christian  leaders  joined 
a march  in  Nazareth  on  March  4 
protesting  the  attack. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  Giacinto-Boulous 
Marcuzzo  of  Jerusalem  and  Melkite 


Archbishop  Elias  Chacour  of  Akko, 

Israel,  calmed  the  tempers  of  the  massive 
number  of  youths  who  had  gathered  out- 
side the  basilica  immediately  after  the 
attack;  the  bishops  were  seen  walking 
through  the  crowd  with  loudspeakers, 
pleading  for  restraint.  Dozens  of  local 
residents  could  be  seen  trying  to  separate 
angry  Nazareth  residents  from  police 
sent  to  remove  Haim  Habibi,  his  wife, 
Violet,  and  their  20-year-old  daughter 
from  the  church  safely.  The  Habibis  had 
entered  the  church  with  a baby  carriage 
under  the  guise  of  pilgrims  and  set  off  a 
dozen  firecrackers  during  the  crowded 
worship  service. 

The  “custos”  of  the  Holy  Land  said 
Christians  must  forgive  the  family  that 
set  off  firecrackers  inside 
the  Basilica  of  the 
Annunciation  in 
Nazareth.  “Nothing  can 
justify  what  they  did... 
they  are  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals...but  what  we  need 
[is]  to  look  forward,  and 
we  as  Christians  have  to 
forgive,”  Pierbattista 
Pizzaballa,  a Franciscan 
priest,  said  in  a brief  news 
conference.  “This  hurts 
us,  but  we  are  not  holding 
a grudge.  As  religious 
Christians  we  must  deliver 
a message  of  peace.” 
Father  Pizzaballa,  who  is 
in  charge  of  Christian 
sites  in  the  Holy  Land, 
spoke  on  March  6 after  a 
brief  meeting  with  Haim 
and  Violet  Habibi  and 
their  20-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Odelia,  who  were 
remanded  into  police  cus- 
tody on  March  3 while 
charges  were  brought 
against  them.  The 
Habibis  hugged  and 
kissed  Father  Pizzaballa 
and  asked  for  his  help — 
and  the  pope’s — in  getting  their  three 
minor  children  back;  their  youngest  was 
removed  from  their  home  the  week  of 
the  basilica  incident.  The  Habibis’  lawyer 
said  they  had  not  expected  things  to  end 
as  they  had. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


Protesters  stand  near  a burning  car  in  front  the  Basilica  of  the 
Annunciation  in  Nazareth,  Israel,  on  March  3,  the  day  an  Israeli 
family  set  off  firecrackers  inside  the  basilica. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


The  Muslim  Mystery 

^Get  tough,  or  get  talking.? 


Fifteen  years  ago,  one 
might  easily  have  thought  we 
were  entering  a new  era  of 
peace  in  the  world.  The 
Communist  “evil  empire”  dis- 
solved so  quickly,  without  nukes  or  inva- 
sions, it  seemed  that  swords  might  indeed 
be  turned  into  plowshares.  An  apparently 
endless  cold  war  ended.  Peace  dividends 
danced  in  our  heads. 

How  is  it  that  now  we  are  in  such  a 
fix?  We  face  what  is  presently  called  an 
“axis”  of  evil,  made  up,  primarily  and 
most  pressingly,  of  Muslim  states.  A few 
blasphemous  cartoons  published  months 
ago  in  Scandinavia  triggered  riots  and 
protests,  after  strategic  prodding,  in  a 
score  of  countries.  France  faced  its  own 
internal  demons  in  weeks  of  car  burnings 
throughout  its  suburbs.  An  elected  leader 
in  Iran  spurns  the  United  Nations, 
aspires  to  atomic  weaponry  and  calls  for 
the  extinction  of  Israel.  Democracy 
bestows  power  on  a Palestinian  terrorist 
group.  Iraq  teeters  on  the  edge  of  a civil 
war.  Bloodletting  continues  in  Africa, 
often  along  lines  of  religion  (Christian 
and  Muslim)  and  race  (black  and  Arab). 
There  is  talk  of  civilizations  clashing  and 
European  countries  having  Muslim 
majorities  in  three  generations. 

A choice  of  such  great  danger  is  at 
hand  that  the  energies  of  our  national 
discourse  must  not  be  wasted  on  blame. 
There  is  enough  blame  to  go  around.  If 
one  does  not  think  the  Muslim  world  has 
profound  internal  problems,  one  is  not 
serious.  If  one  does  not  think  the  West, 
in  particular  the  United  States,  has  not 
for  over  50  years  contributed  to  our  pre- 
sent crisis,  one  is  not  being  honest. 
Discussion  on  these  matters  of  the  past 
will  go  on.  What  is  more  pressing  is  the 
path  we  take  for  the  future. 

The  two  ways  that  will  be  presented 
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to  us  are  these:  get  tough,  or  get  talking. 
The  “toughness”  scenario  has  been 
behind  the  invasion  of  Iraq.  Our  great 
show  of  power  would  teach  the  renegade 
states  a lesson.  Welcomed  as  liberators, 
we  next  might  have  moved  on  Iran.  Well, 
it  does  not  work  that  way.  Terrorists  play 
the  “get  tough”  game  as  well  as  anyone, 
and  not  with  the  legal,  political  and  inter- 
national restraints  to  which  nations  gen- 
erally yield.  Since  the  fall  of 
Communism,  certain  think  tanks  have 
imagined  a world  dominated  by  the 
United  States,  a world  in  which  no  coun- 
try could  challenge  or  check  our  power. 
What  might  other  countries  think  of 
such  a dream  concocted  by  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthiest  nation  on  earth, 
the  nation  with  the  most  “weapons  of 
mass  destruction,”  the  only  nation  to 
have  used  one? 

I think  it  is  better  for  us  to  get  talk- 
ing. Better  yet,  we  might  start  with  some 
imagination.  It  is  the  incapacity  of 
Islamic  and  non-Islamic  worlds  alike  to 
imagine  the  life  and  thoughts  of  the  other 
that  is  the  deepest  root  of  our  problem. 

Imagine  yourself  a Palestinian 
Muslim.  Your  grandfather  had  a home 
and  vineyard  in  what  is  now  an  occupied 
territory.  It  is  also  non-negotiable  that 
you  might  ever  five  in  that  home  again. 
How  do  you  feel?  How  do  you  judge 
things?  How  do  you  look  at  Osama  bin 
Laden?  Is  he  a fanatic  or  an  ascetic  resis- 
tance fighter  against  George  W.  Bush, 
who  looks  to  you  like  an  arrogant  and 
superficial  apologist  for  a decadent 
empire  supporting  your  oppressors?  I am 
not  saying  our  Palestinian  is  right.  I’m 
just  asking  you  to  look  at  the  world  as  he 
might  look  at  it. 

If  you  are  a Catholic  whose  father 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  you  might,  like  me, 
have  found  your  earliest  allegiances  to  be 
with  Irishmen  and  Catholics.  My  father, 
a decent  and,  but  for  one  exception,  an 
unprejudiced  man,  had  one  group  of  peo- 
ple he  never  trusted.  They  were  the 


British.  He  thought  the  British  were 
behind  most  conspiracies  and  catastro- 
phes in  the  world.  Do  you  think  a 
Palestinian  Muslim  might  have  analo- 
gous thoughts? 

Then  imagine  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
of  four  centuries  ago.  The  entire 
Parliament,  as  well  as  the  royal  family, 
was  targeted  for  destruction  by  Catholic 
subterfuge.  Religion  and  nationalism, 
once  again,  were  the  issues.  In  our  pre- 
sent times,  however,  Catholics  and  the 
Church  of  England  seem  to  get  along. 

And  that  is  the  point.  How  did  the 
change  come  about?  For  that  matter, 
how  did  the  fall  of  Communism  come 
about?  It  was  not  arms.  It  was  talk.  It  was 
information.  It  was  the  relationship 
between  a guarded  but  genial  President 
Reagan  and  a conscientious  Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

The  most  common  complaint 
against  “talk”  is  that  it  shows  weakness, 
but  the  truth  is  that  it  shows  rationality. 
What  is  more,  it  reveals  a presumption  of 
rationality  in  the  other  party.  I am  not 
suggesting  that  we  will  find  sweet  reason- 
ableness in  hardened  terrorists.  Although 
it  has  occurred  that  some  former  terror- 
ists would  later  be  seen  at  negotiation 
tables  and  even  in  national  leadership,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  some  Islamic 
extremists  will  accept  nothing  less  than 
the  extirpation  of  all  their  enemies. 

Our  relationship  to  Islam  is  no 
impenetrable  mystery.  The  vast  majority 
of  Muslims,  even  those  who  blame  the 
United  States  and  Israel  for  all  the 
world’s  problems  (as  my  father  once 
blamed  England)  are  neither  irrational 
nor  evil.  They  may  have  just  grievances, 
and  they  may  have  distorted  views  of  the 
West.  These  grievances  and  views  must 
be  spoken,  heard  and  responded  to. 
Without  that  alternative,  the  pull  to 
extremism  will  only  get  stronger. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  recognize 
and  publicize  the  considerable  courage  of 
Muslims  who  have  raised  their  voices 
against  terrorism.  From  Egypt  to 
Pakistan  and  on  to  Indonesia,  men  and 
women,  often  at  great  risk,  have  accused 
the  extremists  of  radical  infidelity  to 
Islam.  Not  to  trust  the  humanity  of  our 
Muslim  brothers  and  sisters  is  ultimately 
a failure  of  hope  for  humanity  itself. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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David  Negrete  and  Jordan  Chura  study  in  the  Ward  Library  at  Sacred  Heart  Major  Seminary  in  Detroit. 

Will  the  Seminaries 
Measure  Up? 

- BY  RONALD  D.  WITHERUP  - 


The  much-touted  apostolic  visitation  of  U.S.  seminaries  and 
houses  of  formation  is  now  well  underway.  Last  September,  when  some- 
one leaked  to  the  press  the  document  designed  to  guide  the  visitation 
(called  an  instrumentum  laboris,  hereafter  IL),  several  articles  appeared 
about  it.  The  media  initially  made  much  of  the  visit,  mostly  connecting 
it  to  the  anticipated  document  from  the  Congregation  for  Catholic  Education  about 
homosexuals  in  priestly  formation  programs.  Unfortunately,  little  has  been  done  to 
place  the  visitation  in  its  proper  context.  I propose  to  do  just  that,  examine  the  IL  and 
review  the  status  of  the  visitation. 

Contemporary  Context 

The  media  have  given  two  perceptions  of  the  visitation  that  are  not  entirely  accurate. 
They  connect  it  directly  with  the  sexual  abuse  scandal  and  also  exclusively  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  presence  of  homosexuals  in  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  True  enough,  the  vis- 
itation was  requested  by  the  American  cardinals  and  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  leadership  in  April  2002,  in  the  midst  of  the  unfolding  scandal  of  sexual 
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abuse  of  minors  by  Catholic  priests  and  the  mishandling  of 
the  issue  by  some  bishops. 

The  fact  is,  nevertheless,  that  the  Holy  See  had  indepen- 
dently decided  to  make  apostolic  visitations,  or  ecclesial  vis- 
its, of  seminaries  and  houses  of  formation  around  the  world 
at  regular  intervals  (approximately  every  20  years)  for  many 
different  reasons.  The  Congregation  for  Catholic  Education 
has  the  obligation  to  give  sound  oversight  to  the  education  of 
priests.  The  church  has  need  of  a well-educated  and  spiritu- 
ally fortified  clergy.  More  important,  the  faithful  have  a right 
to  a properly  formed  and  ethically  upright  clergy.  They  want 
good,  holy,  intelligent  and  dedicated  priests  who  know  how 
to  serve,  who  represent  Jesus  Christ  authentically  {in  persona 
Christi)  and  who  are  faithful  to  their  promise  of  celibacy. 

Some  people  also  have  the  false  impression  that  only  the 
United  States  is  undergoing  intense  scrutiny  from  the  Holy 
See.  That  is  not  the  case.  In  July  2004  there  was  a notorious 
incident  of  sexual  acting  out  at  the  seminary  in  Sankt  Polten, 
Austria.  A special  investigator  was  named  to  examine  a sordid 
situation  that  involved  the  complicity  of  the  local  bishop. 
Investigations  also  occurred  earlier  in  other  places  around  the 
world,  notably  in  South  America  and  Africa. 

The  last  extensive  visitation  of  U.S.  seminaries  took  place 
some  20  years  ago,  from  1983  to  1989,  under  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  late  Bishop  John  Marshall.  It  too  was  conducted 
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using  an  IL  to  ascertain  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  seminary 
formation.  Apparently,  though,  some  think  that  visitation  was 
a whitewash.  George  Weigel,  for  example,  has  implied  as 
much  in  a syndicated  column  (June  2005),  and  his  is  not  the 
sole  voice  expressing  such  an  attitude.  What  does  the  current 
IL  say  about  the  nature  of  this  latest  ecclesial  visit? 

Outline  and  Procedure  in  the  Instrumentum  Laboris 

The  13 -page  document  issued  by  the  Congregation  for 
Catholic  Education  describes  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the 
visit,  as  well  as  the  procedure  to  be  followed.  It  also  calls 
attention  to  10  areas: 

• The  concept  of  the  priesthood 

• The  governance  of  the  seminary 

• Admission  policies 

• The  seminarians 

• Human  formation 

• Spiritual  formation 

• Intellectual  formation 

• Pastoral  formation 

• Promotion  to  holy  orders 

• Service  of  the  seminary  to  newly  ordained  priests 

In  addition,  there  is  a catchall  final  category  of  “other 
concerns”  that  the  visitation  team  might  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Holy  See  and  an  extensive,  but  “not 
exhaustive”  two-page  list  of  41  guiding  documents  from 
the  Holy  See  on  priestly  formation. 

The  procedure  is  simple  enough.  The  Holy  See 
appointed  Archbishop  Edwin  O’Brien  of  the  U.S. 
Archdiocese  for  Military  Services,  who  has  twice  been  a 
seminary  rector,  as  logistical  coordinator  of  the  visitation. 
He  in  turn  proposed  teams  of  three  or  four  Vatican- 
approved  visitors  (all  clerics),  each  headed  by  a bishop,  to 
visit  each  seminary  or  post-novitiate  religious  house  of 
priestly  formation  over  the  course  of  the  current  academic 
year.  These  teams  are  to  interview  every  full-time  faculty 
member  or  formator,  every  seminarian  and  graduates  from 
the  last  three  years.  After  the  visitation  (of  four  days  or  so, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  program),  the  team  submits 
directly  to  the  Holy  See  a final  report. 

It  is  striking,  if  one  assumes  that  sexual  abuse  is  the  pri- 
mary background  issue,  that  not  one  of  the  96  questions 
addresses  this  explicitly.  There  is  also  no  reference  to  pro- 
fessional expectations  in  priestly  formation,  a curious  omis- 
sion, given  that  we  now  know  some  Catholic  priests,  pri- 
marily in  the  1970’s  and  80’s,  seriously  transgressed  profes- 
sional boundaries  and  their  promises  of  celibacy  by  sexual 
abuse  or  other  misconduct. 

Similarly  striking,  if  homosexuality  is  the  primary  con- 
cern (as  some  suggest),  only  one  related  question  appears  in 
the  form,  and  this  is  phrased  imprecisely:  “Is  there  evidence 
of  homosexuality  in  the  seminary?” — with  no  clarity  about 
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what  constitutes  “evidence,”  or  whether  the  focus  is  pri- 
marily on  activity,  orientation,  promotion  of  a subculture 
or  all  of  these. 

Strengths  of  the  Document 

There  are  some  strengths  in  the  IL.  First,  the  Holy  See  con- 
sulted widely  for  input  in  drafting  it.  The  congregation  invit- 
ed feedback  from  other  Vatican  dicasteries,  seminary  rectors, 
bishops  and  major  superiors,  as  well  as  representatives  from 
both  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and  the 
Conference  of  Major  Superiors  of  Men.  Although  not  every 
recommendation  was  accepted,  consultation  took  place. 
Moreover,  Archbishop  O’Brien  himself  was  open  about  solic- 
iting assistance  with  preparations  for  the  visitation,  especially 
through  consultations  with  C.M.S.M.  Also,  the  general  out- 
line of  the  IL  takes  its  inspiration  from  John  Paul  Li’s  apostolic 
exhortation,  Pastores  Dabo  Vobis,  which  the  majority  of  people 
working  in  formation  regard  as  the  most  important  docu- 
ment on  priestly  formation  since  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  The 
U.S.C.C.B.’s  Program  of  Priestly  For- 
mation (4th  ed.)  also  helped  to  shape  the 
IL.  The  integration  of  four  major  compo- 
nents of  formation  (human,  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  pastoral)  is  key,  and  the  IL 
tries  to  emphasize  this.  The  inclusion  of 
human  formation  issues,  which  was  large- 
ly left  out  of  previous  visitations,  is 
admirable  and,  in  tight  of  the  issues  at  stake  after  the  sexual 
abuse  scandal,  extremely  important. 

The  Holy  See  made  clear,  appropriately  in  my  judgment, 
that  formation  in  celibacy  is  a central  focus  of  this  visitation. 
But  this  should  not  be  reduced  to  an  investigation  only  of  sex- 
ual issues.  As  indicated  by  the  preponderance  of  questions  on 
theological  themes,  the  real  interest  of  the  Holy  See  is  doc- 
trinal fidelity.  The  primary  intention  of  the  IL  is  found  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  first  page:  “Particular  attention  will 
be  reserved  for  the  intellectual  formation  of  seminarians,  to 
examine  its  [i.e.,  priesdy  formation  in  the  United  States] 
fidelity  to  the  magisterium,  especially  in  the  field  of  moral 
theology,  in  tight  of  Veritatis  Splendor,  ’’John  Paul’s  encyclical 
published  in  1995. 

Limitations  of  the  Document 

Although  I am  optimistic  that  the  visitation  will  largely  affirm 
U.S.  priesdy  formation  and  offer  some  useful  recommenda- 
tions, there  are  limitations — both  in  procedure  and  con- 
tent— that  may  inhibit  its  full  effectiveness.  Procedurally, 
three  problems  stand  out.  First,  there  is  the  ongoing  insis- 
tence on  secrecy.  Not  only  was  no  list  of  the  visitors  made 
public;  the  IL  itself  was  kept  secret  until  someone  leaked  it.  In 
the  U.S.  context  especially,  one  would  have  thought  that  the 


serious  criticism  of  excessive  secrecy  aimed  at  church  author- 
ities in  the  midst  of  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  would  have  led  to 
greater  transparency  in  the  apostolic  visitation,  but  it  did  not. 

A second  procedural  problem  is  the  lack  of  an  “exit  inter- 
view” at  the  conclusion  of  the  visitation.  Seminary  personnel, 
and  even  bishops  or  religious  ordinaries,  are  left  in  the  dark 
about  the  impressions  made  on  the  visitors.  In  United  States, 
where  most  seminaries  are  used  to  being  scrutinized  by 
accreditation  agencies  (whether  secular  or  theological),  at 
least  an  oral  interview  outlining  major  impressions  has 
become  de  rigueur.  Withholding  such  a judgment  for  what 
may  be  a period  of  many  months  or,  more  likely,  years  (if  the 
last  visitation  is  any  indication)  is  a disservice.  Ostensibly,  the 
reason  for  this  procedure  is  so  that  officials  of  the  Holy  See 
alone  can  make  the  final  judgment  about  the  adequacy  of  any 
seminary  or  formation  program.  (The  congregation  eventu- 
ally allowed  a preliminary  report  to  be  reviewed  for  factual 
accuracy,  but  only  by  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  or  religious 


community;  no  evaluative  judgments  can  be  questioned.) 

Third,  the  lack  of  extensive  lay  participation  in  the  visita- 
tion seems  odd,  given  the  recent  experience  of  the  U.S. 
church  in  the  abuse  crisis,  where  excessive  clericalism  has 
been  blamed  for  the  lack  of  oversight  and  transparency. 
Actually,  the  congregation  did  make  a concession  in  the  case 
of  this  visitation,  by  agreeing  to  have  some  laity  serve  as  “con- 
suitors”  in  the  process.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  participate 
in  interviews  or  be  official  apostolic  visitors.  Rather,  their  role 
is  to  peruse  seminary  documentation,  visit  the  library  and  so 
on.  Perhaps  this  concession  will  lead  to  further  lay  participa- 
tion in  the  future,  but  in  a U.S.  context,  this  limited  role 
seems  overly  restrictive. 

There  are  also  some  serious  limitations  in  the  content  of 
the  IL.  From  the  perspective  of  religious  communities,  the  IL 
is  still  too  oriented  to  diocesan  seminary  settings.  Many  ques- 
tions do  not  fit  religious  houses  of  formation.  This  has  been 
a longstanding  problem  with  a one-size-fits-all  approach  that 
is  not  likely  to  change  soon. 

Another  limitation  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  attention  to  a 
theology  of  the  priesthood.  The  section  on  the  “concept”  of 
the  priesthood  seems  more  focused  on  awareness  of  various 
magisterial  documents  than  on  any  in-depth  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  priesthood.  Even  less  is  there  any  ques- 
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tion  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  the  priesthood  to  other 
ministries  in  the  church,  especially  lay  ecclesial  ministries 
and  religious  life.  (One  question,  though,  does  deal  with 
how  a religious  institute’s  charism  is  integrated  into  priestly 
formation.)  A question  is  also  devoted  to  “a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  women  in  ecclesial  life”  and  models 
of  “clergy-lay  cooperation,”  with  reference  to  several 
Vatican  documents.  However,  it  is  ambiguous  enough  to 
allow  for  broad  interpretations  that  could  be  misconstrued. 

Although  the  IL  covers  in  general  the  four  main  areas 
outlined  by  Pastores  Dabo  Vobis  (human,  spiritual,  intellec- 
tual, pastoral),  one  looks  in  vain  for  questions  about  how 
formation  programs  deal  with  multiculturalism,  social  jus- 
tice, liturgy  and  sacred  Scripture.  These  areas  are  vital  to 
the  formation  of  contemporary  priests,  and  sometimes  are 
also  the  very  areas  where  tensions  exist  in  formation  pro- 
grams (and  in  the  church). 

Given  the  historical  context  of  the  visitation,  it  is  curi- 
ous that  the  IL  treats  celibacy  only  under  the  heading  of 
spiritual  formation.  Celibacy  is  clearly  a focus  of  the  visi- 
tation— for  understandable  reasons.  One  would  have 
expected  that  human  formation,  which  fortunately  since 
the  publication  of  Pastores  Dabo  Vobis  has  come  to  the  fore, 
would  have  also  been  an  appropriate  place  to  discuss  this 
topic.  Indeed,  although  the  IL  has  a question  on  such 
“human”  issues  as  appropriate  use  of  alcohol,  the  Internet 
and  television,  looking  for  evidence  of  prudence  and  the 
ability  to  act  in  responsible  ways,  there  is  no  question  to 
assess  the  seminarians’  relational  capabilities  within  a 
community  or  their  ability  to  work  collegially. 

Another  problem  with  the  IL  is  the  tone.  Frankly, 
although  it  tries  to  place  the  visitation  in  the  positive  con- 
text of  promoting  better  formation,  it  still  comes  off  in  an 
accusatory  fashion  (for  example,  the  six  questions  that 
“must  be  answered,”  with  no  clarity  as  to  who  must  answer 
them — the  team  or  the  people  interviewed).  The  IL 
implies  as  well  that  only  those  with  ecclesiastical  doctor- 
ates, or  at  least  licentiates,  are  academically  qualified  and 
doctrinally  sound.  In  an  American  context,  where  Ph.D.’s 
tend  to  be  prevalent,  this  form  of  qualification  might  seem 
too  restrictive.  Finally,  the  IL  makes  no  distinction  about 
the  level  of  a seminarian’s  competence  to  make  a judgment 
when  asked  to  determine  whether  faculty  members  are 
doctrinally  sound  or  not.  Apparently,  it  is  left  entirely  to 
the  judgment  of  individual  visitors  to  determine  whether  a 
seminarian  is  knowledgeable  in  responding  to  such  a ques- 
tion, may  have  misunderstood  his  instructors  or  simply  has 
an  ax  to  grind. 

The  IL,  of  course,  contains  a disclaimer.  It  states:  “By 
itself,  an  Apostolic  Visitation  can  never  discover,  and  even 
less  address,  all  the  various  concerns  of  priestly  forma- 
tion.” This  is  true,  but  given  the  fact  that  apostolic  semi- 


nary visitations  are  now  envisioned  to  be  periodic,  one 
would  expect  that  a more  comprehensive  approach  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  church.  After  all,  it  takes  an 
extraordinary  expenditure  of  time,  talent  and  resources  to 
pull  off  such  a complex  process  in  a large  country  like  ours. 

Status  of  the  Visitation 

My  unscientific  survey  of  how  the  visitation  is  going,  based 
on  informal  conversations  with  people  involved  in  formation 
in  some  of  the  seminaries  and  houses  of  formation  that  have 
already  been  visited,  has  yielded  the  following  observations. 

• The  visitation  has  not  been  as  disruptive  as  anticipated. 
Although  there  were  a couple  of  instances  of  aggressive 
media  intrusion  (and  misinterpretation  of  the  process),  for 
the  most  part  the  visitations  have  gone  smoothly. 

• The  tone  of  the  visitations  has  largely  been  positive. 
For  example,  one  bishop  leading  his  team  announced  that 
they  were  present  to  affirm  what  the  seminary  was  doing 
well  and  to  point  out  what  could  be  done  better.  That  is  a 
healthy  approach.  There  have  been,  however,  some 
instances  of  overly  intrusive  and  aggressive  interrogations 
inappropriate  for  an  ecclesial  visitation.  But  I am  told  that 
most  “visitors”  have  approached  their  task  with  the  attitude 
explicitly  expressed  in  the  IL,  that  the  visitation  is  meant  to 
be  “a  service”  and  “a  help”  to  the  U.S.  bishops  rather  than  a 
threat. 

• Even  the  anticipation  of  the  visitation  has  been  helpful. 
It  forced  some  programs  to  design  or  update  their  literature, 
and  especially  to  refine  the  description  of  how  formation 
takes  place  in  fulfillment  of  the  church’s  expectations.  Ideally, 
this  process  should  take  place  internally  from  time  to  time, 
but  outside  pressure  can  produce  concrete  results. 

• When  formators  are  honest,  they  acknowledge  that 
mistakes  were  made  in  formation  programs,  especially  in  the 
1970’s  and  early  80’s.  Admission  policies  were  sometimes  lax 
(or  absent),  and  programs  at  times  admitted  problematic 
seminarians,  often  under  pressure  from  bishops  or  vocation 
directors  who,  strapped  for  vocations,  pressed  for  the  admis- 
sion of  less  qualified  or  risky  candidates. 

• Some  seminary  formators  remain  concerned  that  the 
hot-button  issue  of  homosexuality,  especially  in  light  of  the 
recent  Vatican  document,  will  ignite  a destructive  witch  hunt 
among  seminarians  and  formation  personnel.  Given  the 
public  misconstruing  of  the  visitation  from  the  beginning, 
this  is  indeed  a possibility.  One  hopes  that  the  more  central 
concern  about  proper  formation  in  celibate  chastity  will  hold 
sway  rather  than  histrionic  overreactions. 

In  conclusion,  the  IL  and  the  visitation  are  far  from  per- 
fect. But  in  the  end,  if  the  visitation  fulfills  its  goal  of  improv- 
ing what  is  and  has  been — in  general — a good  program  of 
priestly  formation  in  this  country,  then  perhaps  the  process 
will  not  have  been  in  vain.  ^ 
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Nourishing  Head  and  Heart 


with  the  comforting  assurance  that  not  only  would  my  head 
be  enriched  with  new  knowledge  but  my  heart  and  soul 
would  be  nourished  as  well. 

Phrased  another  way,  the  more  remarkable  of  early 
Christian  theologians  were  searching  not  only  for  ideas 
about  God;  they  were  searching  for  God’s  very  self,  strug- 
gling for  union  with  divinity.  My  immersion  in  the  fathers  ° 
of  the  church,  the  early  Christian  theologians,  has  apprecia-  < 
bly  aided  my  immersion  in  the  center  of  my  Jesuit  spiritual-  ° 
ity,  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  In  the  £ 
exercises  there  is  indeed  a theology:  a sense  of  sin  as  sacri-  8 
lege,  a Christology,  a theology  of  redemption  and  salvation  ° 
through  Christ’s  crucifixion,  of  life  after  death.  But  the  exer-  £ 
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BY  WALTER  J.  BURGHARDT 


A renowned  teacher  and 
preacher  looks  back  over 
15  years. 


ON  February  to,  1931,  my  father 
escorted  his  16-year-old  son  from 
our  home  in  Manhattan  to  the  Jesuit 
novitiate  outside  Poughkeepsie, 

N.Y.  At  the  door  of  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson  we 
were  met  by  a novice  appointed  by  the  master 
of  novices  to  be  my  personal  “angel,”  a sort  of 
big  brother.  His  greetings?  To  me:  “Welcome, 

Brother  Burghardt!”  To  my  father:  “You  have 
15  minutes  with  your  son.” 

Three-quarters  of  a century  have  fled  since 
that  defining  day,  years  too  eventful  to  be 
recaptured  in  a short  article.  Let  me  simply 
sketch  several  significant  facets  of  Christian 
thinking  and  living  that  have  not  only  trans- 
formed my  own  priestly/professional  life  but 
are,  or  should  be,  important  for  the  vitality  of 
the  church  as  a whole. 

First,  my  early  and  lasting  infatuation  with 
the  early  Christian  theologians:  controversial- 
ists like  Origen,  preachers  like  Chrysostom, 
profound  thinkers  like  Augustine,  popes  with 
the  stature  of  Leo  I and  Gregory  the  Great. 

Why  thrust  such  theologians  from  a distant 
past  into  contemporary  Christianity?  Because 
their  theology  was  itself  a spirituality.  Not  for  them  the 
medieval  movement  that,  for  justifiable  educational  reasons, 
divided  theology  and  spirituality  into  two  distinct  disci- 
plines. Once  convinced  of  the  need  to  close  the  divide,  I 
could,  and  did,  plunge  into  a large  array  of  patristic  tomes 
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cises  are  not  primarily  an  intellectual  enterprise;  from 
beginning  to  end  they  are  an  experience.  Ignatius  asks  me 
to  walk  with  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  talk  with  the  Jesus  of 
Jerusalem,  suffer  with  Jesus  on  the  cross,  rise  with  Jesus 
from  death.  In  his  final  meditation,  Ignatius  wants  me  to  see 
Jesus  working  within  me  “as  a laborer,”  literally  a collabora- 
tor. As  with  the  early  theologians,  my  theology  and  my  spir- 
ituality must  converge. 

Following  the  Council 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  (1961-65).  I followed  the  coun- 
cil’s discussions  and  declarations  so  intently  and  intensely  that 
the  council  became  part  and  parcel  of  my  thinking  and  living. 
Two  of  the  16  documents  may  suffice 
here  to  suggest  why  Vatican  II  has  cast 
so  significant  a spell  over  me  and  why  it 
merits  the  gratitude  of  the  entire 
church. 

One  splendid  example  is  the  coun- 
cil’s “Declaration  on  Religious 
Freedom.”  In  unmistakable  language 
the  council  declares  that  “especially  in 
matters  religious”  a human  person  “is 
not  to  be  forced  to  act  in  a manner  con- 
trary to  his  conscience,  nor  is  he  to  be 
restrained  from  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  conscience”  (No.  3).  French 
delegates  wanted  a deeper,  more  sophis- 
ticated treatment  of  religious  freedom; 
but  others,  like  the  Jesuit  theologian 
John  Courtney  Murray,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary architects  of  the  document,  were 
convinced  that  what  the  times  demand- 
ed was  a clear,  unequivocal  statement 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  unreserved- 
ly committed  to  religious  freedom.  Not 
only  in  places  where  the  church  is  a minority,  as  in  largely 
Islamic  countries,  but  also  where  Catholicism  is  strong  and 
influential,  as  in  Italy.  True,  indeed,  and  still  it  remains  a 
deplorable  fact  that  the  church  arrived  late  on  the  religious 
freedom  scene.  As  Father  Murray  wryly  commented,  this 
affirmation  of  religious  freedom  “brought  the  church  into  the 
19th  century.” 

This  was  the  most  controversial  document  of  the  whole 
council,  if  only  because  it  raised  so  acutely  an  issue  of 
supreme  significance:  the  development  of  doctrine.  The 
actual  development  from  the  Syllabus  of  Errors  (1864)  to  the 
“Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom”  (1965)  still  has  to  be 
explored  and  explained.  And  the  opponents  of  religious 
freedom  were  many  and  powerful.  In  this  regard  I shall  not 
soon  forget  a swift  statement  by  Father  Murray  during  a 
lecture  at  Georgetown  University  between  the  third  and 


fourth  sessions  of  the  council,  with  the  declaration  still  in 
peril:  “The  great  adversary  of  the  document  was  Michael 
Cardinal  Browne,  who  proved  more  unsinkable  than  his 
famous  Irish  cousin,  Molly.” 

The  “Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom” — subtitled 
“On  the  Right  of  the  Person  and  of  Communities  to  Social 
and  Civil  Freedom  in  Matters  Religious” — contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  my  scholarly  activity  as  a Jesuit,  because  it  stim- 
ulated, implicitly  demanded,  widespread  research  on  the 
theological  meaning  of  Christian  freedom.  In  Murray’s 
crisp  summary:  “The  issues  are  many — the  dignity  of  the 
person,  the  foundations  of  Christian  freedom,  its  object  or 
content,  its  limits  and  their  criterion,  the  measure  of  its 
responsible  use,  its  relation  to  the  legiti- 
mate reaches  of  authority  and  to  the  sav- 
ing counsels  of  prudence,  the  perils  that 
lurk  in  it,  and  the  forms  of  corruption  to 
which  it  is  prone.  All  these  issues  must 
be  considered  in  a spirit  of  sober  and 
informed  reflection.” 

Equally  influential  has  been  the 
council’s  “Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modern  World.”  Of  pri- 
mary importance  for  my  personal  theol- 
ogy and  for  my  writing  is  the  constitu- 
tion’s vision  of  the  church’s  role  in  the 
modem  world.  Against  all  pretensions  of 
ecclesiastical  omnicompetence,  the 
church  believes  she  can  best  serve  the 
human  family,  make  it  more  human,  by 
admitting  her  own  limitations  and  the 
genuine  autonomy  of  the  human,  and 
providing  a “basis  for  dialogue  between 
[the  church  and  the  world]”  (No.  40). 
This  means  true  dialogue,  not  dictation 
or  imposition  by  the  church,  but  a pro- 
cess of  persuasion.  It  is  clearly  a service  that  includes  the 
unique  role  of  the  Christian  laity  in  the  temporal  city. 

From  the  justly  acclaimed  section  on  culture  I select 
two  statements  in  the  area  of  doctrinal  development  that 
are  highly  important  for  the  church  at  large  and  for  my 
own  approach  to  theology.  Culture,  the  text  argues, 
“because  it  flows  immediately  from  the  spiritual  and  social 
character  of  man,  has  constant  need  of  a just  liberty  in 
order  to  develop;  it  needs  also  the  legitimate  possibility  of 
exercising  its  autonomy  according  to  its  own  principles” 
(No.  59).  Donald  R.  Campion,  S.J.,  then  editor  in  chief  of 
America  commented,  “As  contemporary  human  culture 
unfolds,  the  Christian — and  especially  the  theologian — 
must  maintain  close  contact  with  all  its  aspects,  particular- 
ly those  emerging  from  the  research  of  secular  sciences.” 
The  closing  lines  of  the  section  on  culture  offer  a wel- 
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come  charter  for  thinking  Catholics:  “...let  it  be  recog- 
nized that  all  the  faithful,  clerical  and  lay,  possess  a lawful 
freedom  of  inquiry  and  of  thought,  and  the  freedom  to 
express  their  minds  humbly  and  courageously  about  those 
matters  in  which  they  enjoy  competence”  (No.  62). 

Biblical  Justice 

A third  substantial  influence  on  my  work  and  spirituality  has 
been  biblical  justice.  I discovered  it  most  poignantly  in  1992 
through  the  works  of  the  Jesuit  Scripture  scholar  John  R. 
Donahue.  The  discovery  opened  the  most  exciting  period 
of  my  life — at  age  78!  Exciting  because  of  biblical  justice’s 
very  definition:  fidelity  to  relationships.  What  relation- 
ships? To  God,  to  people,  to  the  earth. 

Love  God  above  all  idols;  love  every 
human  person  as  an  image  of  God; 
touch  all  of  God’s  nonhuman  creation 
with  respect  and  awe.  This  biblical 
justice  I inserted  as  the  central  theme 
of  my  project  Preaching  the  Just 
Word,  a combination  of  retreat  and 
workshop  for  clergy  and  laity,  aimed  at 
enhancing  the  knowledge,  strengthen- 
ing the  courage  and  refining  the  skills 
of  persons  committed  to  preaching 
and  teaching  about  justice  issues. 

Between  1992  and  2003  our  team  con- 
ducted 106  such  programs  across  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  Jamaica, 

Australia  and  Germany.  With  God’s 
grace  I missed  only  one  day  in  those 
12  years.  I am  delighted  to  report  that, 
under  the  endiusiastic  guidance  of  the 
Rev.  Raymond  Baker  Kemp,  Preaching  the' Just  Word  is 
alive  and  well. 

A striking  fact  about  biblical  justice,  and  a significant 
contribution  to  church  and  society  as  well  as  to  my  Jesuit  life, 
is  a recognition  that  here  we  are  gifted  with  an  engaging 
spirituality  and  a stirring  cry  to  action.  An  engaging  spiritu- 
ality, because  biblical  justice  involves  us  in  all  the  relation- 
ships that  constitute  human  existence.  This  means  we  must 
attend  not  only  to  the  two  commandments  of  the  law  and 
the  Gospel:  love  God  above  all  else,  love  every  human  per- 
son like  another  self.  We  must  also  develop  a deep-seated 
awe  of  God’s  creation  that  keeps  us  from  plundering  the 
earth  for  our  gratification,  casually  discarding  what  we  no 
longer  need,  needlessly  accumulating  more  and  more,  know- 
ingly poisoning  land  and  sea  and  sky.  A well-rounded  spiri- 
tuality includes  realizing  what  was  sung  by  the  Psalmist, 
“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  all  it  holds”  (Ps  24:1);  we  are 
only  temporary  tenants. 

And  a stirring  call  to  action.  God’s  word  in  Scripture — 


from  Psalm  72,  Micah  6:8,  and  Isaiah  58:6  7 to  Jesus,  “the 
Just  One” — impelled  me  to  lecture,  preach  and  write  in  eight 
areas  of  serious  injustice.  (1)  In  the  richest  country  on  earth, 
12.6  million  households,  with  approximately  13  million  chil- 
dren, experience  hunger  with  increasing  incidence  of  malnu- 
trition. (2)  In  the  United  States  the  elderly  face  uncertainty 
that  was  unheard  of  half  a century  ago.  Pension  benefits, 
including  health  insurance,  are  being  yanked  away  with  no 
warning  (even  more  shocking,  these  assaults  are  inflicted 
with  the  blessing  of  the  government).  (3)  Here,  where  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  still  proclaims  a warm  welcome  to  immi- 
grants, far  too  many  persons  whose  parents  or  grandparents 
came  to  this  country  as  recendy  as  the  last  century  are  eager 
to  close  the  borders  and  take  care 
only  of  “our  own.”  (4)  Our  criminal 
justice  system  is  not  fair,  impartial  or 
balanced,  in  part  because  its  focus 
continues  to  be  on  punishment,  rarely 
on  rehabilitation.  (5)  It  is  clear  that 
innocent  people  in  the  United  States 
have  been  executed;  the  only  question 
is  how  many.  By  contrast,  the 
European  Union  bans  from  its  mem- 
bership any  country  that  still  practices 
capital  punishment.  (6)  By  not  ade- 
quately responding  to  the  ecological 
realities  of  the  link  between  global 
warming  and  devastating  hurricanes, 
as  well  as  the  alarming  cause  and 
effect  of  deforestation  and  mudslides, 
water  pollution  and  poisoned  fish, 
smog  and  life-threatening  lung  ill- 
nesses, we  are  not  only  killing  our 
planet,  we  are  also  killing  ourselves.  (7)  The  traditional 
Catholic  conditions  for  declaring  a war  just — defensive 
necessity,  the  last  resort,  approval  of  a large  number  of 
nations,  endorsement  of  the  United  Nations,  high  probabil- 
ity of  success — were  not  met  by  the  Bush  administration  in 
the  2003  pre-emptive  attack  on  Iraq.  (8)  A blot  on  our 
national  conscience  and  international  standing  is  the  shock- 
ing number  of  homeless  veterans  (the  National  Coalition  for 
Homeless  Veterans  estimates  500,000  veterans  experience 
homelessness  in  a given  year).  Despite  various  pieces  of  leg- 
islation aimed  at  meeting  special  needs  of  homeless  veterans, 
many  will  be  ignored  and  left  to  fend  for  themselves  on  the 
very  streets  they  fought  to  keep  safe. 

I cannot  end  without  expressing  gratitude  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  Jesuits  and  a host  of  others,  religious  and  lay,  whose 
sharing  of  their  own  spiritualities  and  acts  of  justice,  as  well 
as  their  friendship  and  love,  has  combined  to  make  me  a 
more  effective  priest,  a more  dynamic  Jesuit,  a more  compe- 
tent theologian  and  a more  human  person.  py 
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Love  and  Ruins  in 
New  Orleans 


An  Interview  With  James  Carter  BY  JIM  MCDERMOTT 


A lmost  seven  months  after 

/ 1 Hurricane  Katrina , what  is  the 
/ | situation  in  New  Orleans ? 

JL  * I recently  toured  the  worst  hit 
part  of  Orleans  parish.  There  is  no  one 
living  in  the  neighborhood.  If  you  drive 
from  the  lake  to  the  river,  which  is  to  the 
north,  it’s  almost  like  going  through  an 
area  that  had  once  been  a thriving  com- 
munity and  then  became  a reservoir  and 
the  reservoir  was  drained.  You  get  the 
feeling  you’re  passing  through  ancient 
ruins. 

When  the  city  government  was  first 
getting  itself  back  together,  some  of  the 
state  representatives  pleaded  with  the 
mayor  to  let  people  back  in  so  they  could 
see  what  happened  to  their  homes  and 
have  closure.  Well,  that  sounded  good  to 
me.  But  when  people  saw  their  homes 
they  began  screaming  at  one  another. 
They  couldn’t  deal  with  that  issue  in  iso- 
lation; other  hurts  and  frustrations  that 
had  been  suffered,  that  they’d  been  expe- 
riencing from  spouses  or  in-laws  began  to 
come  out. 

A psychiatrist  I know  wrote  a book, 
before  the  storm,  on  the  hurricane  as  a 
psychic  phenomenon.  He  said  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  everyone  from  Biloxi,  Miss., 
to  the  western  reaches  of  New  Orleans  is 
suffering  from  post-traumatic  stress,  and 
everyone  in  Baton  Rouge  is  suffering  sur- 
vivor’s guilt.  That’s  an  exaggeration,  but 
you  have  to  understand  something  like 


WAk  Jane  Ryan  and  her  husband, 
Richard,  embrace  on  Sept.  26 
after  returning  to  their  home 
k in  St.  Bernard  Parish,  near 
New  Orleans,  after  the 
K onslaught  of  Hurricane 

Katrina  and  Hurricane  Rita. 


James  carter,  S.J.,  former  president  of  Loyola  University  New 
Orleans,  has  lived  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  the  last  46 
years.  Father  Carter  spoke  with  America  recently  about  the 
current  state  of  affairs  in  New  Orleans.  The  interviewer  was 

JIM  McDermott,  s.j.,  an  associate  editor  of  America 


that  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  people  here.  When  peo- 
ple start  to  deal  with  issues  surrounding  the  rebuilding  of 
their  homes — trees  fallen  on  the  house,  or  the  house 
totally  destroyed — they’re  handling  it,  they’re  coping, 
but  they’re  not  the  same.  They  fly  off  the  handle  more 
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easily.  They  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  deal  with  one 
another. 

How  has  the  hurricane  affected  the  Catholic  Church ? 
Fifty-two  churches  have  been  put  out  of  business,  includ- 
ing the  Jesuit  church  downtown.  Some  parishes  had 
dwindling  populations  before  the  storm.  It’s  not  clear  how 
many  people  are  coming  back.  I think  the  archbishop  is 
going  to  unveil  a plan  as  to  what  parishes  will  be 
reopened.  [Ed.:  One  will  close;  23  will  reopen  after  some 
delay.]  I’m  sure  some  pastors  will  retire,  because  it’s  just 
too  much  to  go  back  in  and  rebuild  at  their  age. 

There  are  some  parishes  open,  predominately  in 
Jefferson  parish,  Orleans  parish,  St.  Bernard — the  parish- 
es on  the  high  ground.  I look  out  my  window  and  I see 
Holy  Name  School,  which  has  been  open  for  about  two 
months  now.  The  kids  are  out  there  playing,  and  it  looks 
perfectly  normal.  But  you  go  to  other  parts  of  town  and 
there  are  buildings  sitting  there  with  nothing  happening. 

Has  the  Catholic  Church  or  any  other  denomination  had 
a significant  role  so  far  in  the  rebuilding? 

I’d  say  the  most  visible  thing  the  Catholic  Church  has 
done  so  far  is  to  reopen  its  own  schools  and  openly  chal- 
lenge the  public  schools  to  follow  suit.  They  certainly 
took  the  lead  there. 


But  the  church  got  hit  so  hard  that  it  was  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  take  the  lead  in  a lot  of  things.  The  archbishop  is 
on  the  mayor’s  rebuilding  committee,  as  are  the  college 
presidents,  including  the  president  of  Loyola. 

I don’t  think  there  has  been  any  unified,  highly  visible 
activity  by  Protestants  and  Catholics,  black  and  white. 
But  there  have  been  ecumenical  services  in  the  cathedral 
and  in  some  of  the  black  Protestant  parishes.  And  some  of 
the  Baptist  sects  have  really  distinguished  themselves  by 
being  right  there  in  the  shelters  and  helping  people 
rebuild  in  different  ways. 

What  issues  need  to  be  addressed  immediately? 

The  main  issue,  by  everybody’s  reckoning,  is  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  levees.  It’s  typical  here  that  people  say  we’ve 
ripped  everything  out  of  the  house  except  the  studs  and 
the  roof,  and  we’re  going  to  start  over  again  as  soon  as  we 
know  what’s  going  to  happen  to  the  levees.  At  this  point, 
the  only  work  being  done  is  to  bring  the  levees  back  to  a 
condition  such  that,  if  we  have  another  Katrina,  we  will 
do  a little  better  than  we  did  this  time.  There  is  no  long- 
term plan  for  how  the  levees  will  be  strengthened  and 
what’s  going  to  be  done  to  the  wetlands  to  mitigate  storm 
surges.  If  your  business  got  wiped  out  by  the  flood  or 
your  home  was  destroyed,  do  you  want  to  come  back  to 
the  same  place  and  risk  having  it  happen  again  in  a year 
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or  two  before  you  even  finish  rebuilding?  That’s  a big 
question  in  the  minds  of  many,  many  people. 

Another  major  issue  is  whether  we  should  restore  the 
city  as  it  was,  or  whether  some  of  the  lower-lying  areas 
should  be  plowed  under  and  turned  into  green  space. 
Everyone  predicts  a smaller  population.  It  would  make  a 
lot  of  sense  to  have  more  green  space.  But  one  of  the 
things  about  New  Orleans  people  is  they  have  a fierce 
love  of  where  they  are  from,  their  neighborhood.  People 
say  I’m  from  Bywater,  I’m  from  Mid-City  or  Lakeview, 
and  they  really  feel  that’s  part  of  their  identity.  They 
think  they  are  going  to  come  back  to  the  neighborhood 
they  left.  They’re  not  considering  the  fact  that  many  of 
their  neighbors  are  never  coming  back,  and  that  some  of 
the  services  may  not  be  available. 

We  also  need  to  get  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  rest 
of  the  nation  to  see  that  we  are  still  in  real  trouble.  We 
need  the  nation  to  be  aware  that  this  is  not  over.  About  a 
month  ago,  Rush  Limbaugh  told  his  audience  that  they 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  New  Orleans:  the  French 
quarter  is  open,  and  the  mayor  and  the  governor  want  to 
postpone  elections  because  they  want  the  Democrats  to 
come  back  (Democrat,  of  course,  is  his  codeword  for 
black).  These  people  are  not  helping  us. 

How  are  things  at  Loyola  University? 

We  were  saying  at  one  point  we’d  have  85  percent  of  our 
students  back.  Spring  semester  always  has  a drop  of 
about  5 percent,  so  that  sounded  pretty  good.  Then  as  we 
got  closer  the  numbers  looked  more  like  90  percent. 
Now  it’s  the  drop/add  period,  and  we’re  just  trying  to  sift 
through.  People  might  be  bouncing  around;  some  people 
come  back  late.  The  spirit  is  wonderful.  People  are  real- 
ly happy  to  see  each  other. 


How  has  your  experience  these  last  months  affected  your 
faith? 

The  first  five  weeks  after  Katrina,  I was  doing  weddings 
and  retreats  all  over  the  country,  and  the  one  thing  that  I 
kept  repeating  was  from  C.  S.  Lewis:  God  did  not  make  us 
to  be  happy,  he  made  us  to  love.  We  saw  so  much  of  that. 
I’ve  heard  dozens  of  stories  of  people  being  taken  in.  I 
heard  of  one  couple  who  evacuated  across  the  bridges 
when  the  storm  was  just  about  to  hit,  but  nobody  was  on 
the  road,  so  they  were  able  to  get  as  far  as  Memphis  with- 
out any  obstacles.  They  spent  a night  in  a motel  and  met  a 
couple  in  the  parking  lot  from  somewhere  near  there  in 
Mississippi.  The  couple  didn’t  know  them  at  all,  but  took 
them  in  and  kept  them  as  long  as  necessary.  That  story  has 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again.  People  are  suffering, 
but  learning  to  love  through  suffering. 

In  October,  I bumped  into  a friend  while  I was  riding 
my  bicycle  out  in  Audubon  Park.  He  said,  Why  don’t  you 
come  to  our  house  and  say  Mass  for  the  neighborhood? 
His  house  is  right  on  the  edge  of  the  park. 

Everybody  from  the  neighborhood  came.  I knew  most 
of  the  people  there,  but  I didn’t  realize  that  some  of  them 
were  Jewish,  some  of  them  were  Protestant.  They  wanted 
to  have  that  sense  of  community.  They  were  there  because 
they  were  neighbors  and  they  wanted  to  share  with  one 
another  and  they  wanted  it  to  do  it  in  God’s  presence. 

When  you  think  about  it,  if  your  main  goal  is  to  be 
happy,  you’re  going  to  be  miserable;  but  if  your  main  goal 
is  to  love,  you’re  going  to  be  happy.  W 

For  more  information  on  the  current  situation  in  New  Orleans , 
visit  www.nola.com.  For  information  on  political  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  levees  and  rebuild  the  city , visit 
citizensforlgreaterneworleans.com. 


Washed  Away 

BY  JULIE  BOURBON 

THERE  IS  A bathtub  in  somebody’s 
yard  in  the  Lower  Ninth  Ward  in  New 
Orleans.  It  is  upside  down,  and  a barge 
tossed  by  Hurricane  Katrina  through  the 
Industrial  Canal  floodwall  rests  lightly, 
even  gently,  upon  it.  Whose  bathtub  it  is, 
whether  they  bathed  children  in  it  or  the 
family  dog,  and  whether  its  owners  are 
alive  or  drowned  and  dead — all  are  a 
mystery. 

I pick  my  way  through  the  debris  that 


once  was  a home:  shattered  lumber,  a 
matted  wig,  tangled  Mardi  Gras  beads,  a 
moldering  teddy  bear  lodged  in  a tree,  a 
baby’s  shoe  half  buried  in  mud.  From  a 
distance,  the  barge  is  dwarfed  by  the 
moonscape  behind  it,  but  up  close  it  blots 
out  the  sky,  a giant,  rusted  thing. 
Tapping  the  side  with  my  fingernail,  I 
wonder  how  it  will  be  removed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  going  back  the  way  it  came; 
slow  progress  has  partially,  temporarily 
sealed  the  breach.  Perhaps  they  will  cut  it 
into  pieces  and  carry  them  away.  Maybe 
they  will  be  sold  as  souvenirs. 

It  is  February  in  the  Lower  Ninth 
Ward.  More  than  five  months  have 


passed  since  Hurricane  Katrina.  It  is  a 
new  year,  and  still  there  is  nothing  and 
nobody  for  mile  after  mile.  You  feel  it 
most  keenly  at  night,  in  the  endless, 
clinging  darkness,  where  men  should  be 
sitting  on  front  porches  drinking  beer, 
kids  should  be  putting  their  bicycles  up, 
and  somebody’s  mama  should  be  wiping 
another  day  off  her  child  with  soap  and  a 
washrag  and  no  thought  of  water  thun- 
dering through  the  windows  and  up  the 
stairs  to  float  her  bathtub,  her  home  and 
her  life  away. 

julie  bourbon  is  editor  of  National  Jesuit 
News  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Ashes 

BY  TOBIE  TONDI 

WINTERS  IN  ROME  can  be 
grim.  It  is  often  rainy  and 
gray.  The  outside  is  cold 
and  damp;  the  rain  falls  at 
angles  that  defy  the  use  of  umbrellas.  In 
buildings  filled  with  rooms  that  have  very 
high  ceilings  and  marble  floors,  buildings 
from  get  a single  poof  of  heat  at  7 a.m.  and 
the  next  at  9 p.m.,  the  inside  is  not  differ- 
ent from  the  outside.  When  I was  a student 
at  the  Gregorian  University  in  the  mid- 
1 990’s,  I knew  I had  to  find  some  courses 
that  would  engage  me  to  such  an  extent 
that  I would  forget  about  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  winter  in  Rome. 

One  day  I saw  a poster  in  the  large  atri- 
um of  the  university  advertising  a course 
for  the  spring  semester:  “Jewish  Thought 
Since  the  Holocaust.” 

The  course  was  being  offered  by  a vis- 
iting professor  from  Lehigh  University, 
Rabbi  Lawrence  Silberman.  I signed  up.  It 
was  seminar  style.  At  first  there  were  about 
25  students  in  attendance;  but  one  of  the 
first  things  about  the  course  that  caught 
my  attention  was  that  soon  after  we  began, 
students  from  Africa  and  Asia  dropped  out. 
Maybe  it  was  that  the  course  was  taught  in 
English,  a second  language  for  many  at  the 
university,  and  the  many  assigned  readings 
were  also  in  that  language.  Did  this  topic 
not  interest  them  as  much  as  it  did  the  stu- 
dents from  Europe  and  the  United  States? 
Or  perhaps  they  had  their  own  genocides 
to  study. 

Ten  of  us  remained  together  for  the 
semester:  several  priests  and  seminarians, 
lay  Catholics  and  me;  we  were  from 
Germany,  France,  England,  Italy  and  the 
United  States.  Our  ages  ranged  from  the 
late  20’s  to  the  early  50’s.  Like  most  class- 
es at  the  Greg,  this  one  would  be  charac- 
terized by  a rich  diversity  of  perspectives. 
Unlike  other  classes,  however,  this  class 
was  taught  by  a Jewish  rabbi  who  posed 

tobie  tondi,  s.h.c.j.,  is  assistant  professor 
of  religious  studies  at  Rosemont  College, 
Rosemont,  Pa. 


questions,  assigned  readings  and  led  us  in 
discussions  of  topics  that  were  not  totally 
new  to  us,  but  certainly  probed  in  ways 
most  of  us  had  never  before  considered. 

Rabbi  Silberman  was  a model  teacher, 
framing  provocative  questions  and  offering 
diverse  responses  from  Jewish  post- 
Holocaust  thinkers.  For  him,  the  near 
destruction  of  European  Jewry  in  the  peri- 
od 1933-45  was  the  event,  like  no  other, 
that  confronted  Jews  with  a grave  crisis  in 
self-understanding  and  in  faith.  What  is 
the  appropriate  Jewish  response  to  the 


Holocaust?  What  does  it  mean  to  live 
“Jewishly”  in  the  wake  of  the  Holocaust? 
How  can  one  speak  about  God  in  a post- 
Holocaust  age?  What  is  the  impact  of  the 
Holocaust  on  traditional  Jewish  myths  and 
symbols?  What  does  the  Holocaust  indi- 
cate about  the  nature  of  modem  Western 
civilization?  What  role  should  the  memo- 
ry of  the  Holocaust  play  in  the  life  of 
today’s  Jews?  We  learned  a great  deal 
about  Judaism  and  its  quest  for  meaning 
after  the  devastation  of  the  Second  World 
War.  But  for  me  and  for  some  of  the  other 
students,  the  questions  moved  beyond  the 
realm  of  Jewish  life  and  belief. 

One  of  the  events  that  proved  to  be 
quite  significant  in  the  journey  of  under- 
standing was  our  viewing  of  Claude 
Lanzmann’s  film  “Shoah.”  This  eight- 
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hour  documentary,  mostly  interviews  of 
camp  survivors  and  perpetrators  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Holocaust,  left  us  stunned. 
We  saw  and  heard  responses  to  the  stark 
questions  of  the  interviewer:  indifference 
to  suffering,  coldheartedness  that  would 
not  acknowledge  the  humanity  of  the 
masses  led  into  Auschwitz.  Rabbi 
Silberman  told  us  later  that  after  viewing 
each  film  segment,  we  arrived  in  class 
“bleary-eyed”  and  often  late,  needing  to 
stop  for  a coffee  at  the  Greg  bar  before  we 
could  do  any  more.  We  learned  that 
“shoah”  is  the  preferred  term  to  designate 
Jewish  annihilation  during  Hitler’s  regime, 
since  “holocaust,”  in  its  Biblical  definition, 
includes  freewill  offering.  This  genocide 
had  no  element  of  freedom;  it  was  total 
destruction,  devastation:  it  is  “shoah.” 

One  of  the  students  in  the  class  was  a 
German  priest.  Often  he  seemed  burdened 
by  the  discussion,  and  occasionally  he 
expressed  his  sense  of  guilt  as  a German. 
Several  times  after  class  he  and  I went  for 
coffee.  I tried  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
no  more  guilty  for  the  German  atrocities 
in  World  War  II  than  I was.  I got  nowhere. 
History,  he  told  me,  had  always  been  an 
important  part  of  his  family  identity'.  This 
was  his  history,  and  he  had  a great  need  to 
own  it.  I asked  myself  whether  guilt  could 
be  inherited. 

An  Italian  student  told  the  story  of  his 
uncle  shot  by  SS  officers  in  a public  square 
in  Rome  as  retaliation  for  the  deaths  of 
some  Germans.  Each  day  he  walked  out  of 
his  way  to  avoid  going  through  that  piazza. 
I began  to  think  that  we,  as  Americans, 
have  no  “firsthand  monuments”  in  our 
land  of  the  destruction  of  two  world  wars. 
War  has  been  a distant  reality  for  most  of 
us. 

Often  I observed  and  occasionally  had 
the  courage  to  challenge  the  responses 
from  some  in  the  class,  who  took,  at  least  in 
my  opinion,  very  traditional  positions  in 
response  to  questions  posed  by  Professor 
Silberman.  One  had  to  do  with  the  issue  of 
identity.  Judaism,  posed  Rabbi  Silberman, 
can  be  considered  an  ethnic,  cultural, 
familial,  political,  religious  reality'.  There 
are,  he  said,  “secular  Jews,”  and  then  asked, 
“Are  there  secular  Christians?”  One  class- 
mate, a young  priest  from  the  United 
States,  responded,  “Certainly  not,  since 
Baptism  effects  an  ontological  change....” 
Silberman  probed  deeper,  “And  what 
about  Christians  who  do  not  practice  their 
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faith?”  The  response:  “They  are  a burden 
and  embarrassment  to  the  church.”  I was 
horrified;  this  time,  not  by  Holocaust  real- 
ities, but  by  a student  sitting  next  to  me,  an 
American,  a priest.  The  scope  of  my  ques- 
tions grew  to  include  our  understandings 
of  church  and  sacrament  and  ministry. 

As  the  semester  unfolded  I began  to 
understand  that  the  Holocaust  was  not 
only  an  event  for  the  Jewish  world,  but  also 
one  with  tremendous  significance  for  the 
Christian  tradition.  I began  to  understand 
how  anti-Semitism  had  been  embedded  in 
Christian  teaching,  how  religious  teaching 
can  go  wrong,  and  how  catechesis  and 
liturgy  contributed  to  a mentality  that 
made  this  genocide  possible.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  during  that  semester  I walked 
through  the  Roman  ghetto.  It  was  still 
early  and  people  were  finishing  the  midday 
meal  or  resting  after  it,  as  tradition  dictates, 
so  there  were  very  few  people  in  the 
streets.  The  ghetto  is  old  and  it,  too,  has  its 
history.  I stopped  often,  thinking  I would 
hear  stories  even  from  the  cobblestones. 
When  I neared  the  new  synagogue,  the 
sight  of  the  armed  guards  at  the  entrance 
struck  me.  This  is  a place  of  worship  in  a 
city  with  hundreds  of  places  of  worship. 
But  this  one  remains  a potential  target.  I 
stopped  to  read  the  plaque  with  the  names 
of  deported  and  martyred  Roman  Jews.  I 
wondered  about  religious  prejudice  today 
and  its  many  manifestations. 

We  read  many  testimonies  of  camp 
survivors,  which  held  an  importance  that 
no  others  could  claim.  I noticed  that  as 
Christians,  we  were  always  trying  to  dis- 
cover something  redemptive  in  the  experi- 
ence described  by  the  survivors.  But  more 
often  than  not,  what  we  found  was  intense 
suffering,  death  and  silence.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  and  no  meaning.  I wanted 
only  to  sit  quietly  with  the  dark  mystery  of 
the  Holocaust  and  to  try  to  understand 
what  could  possibly  sustain  the  people  of 
Israel.  Why  should  this  community  con- 
tinue to  believe  in  God?  What  kind  of  ter- 
rible covenant  had  defined  them  for  cen- 
turies? What  does  it  mean  to  be  “chosen?” 

It  became  obvious  that  we  should  not 
move  away  too  quickly  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  total  destruction  and  utter  desola- 
tion. One  needs  to  stay  there  for  a good 
long  while  even  to  begin  to  comprehend. 
The  event  is  too  profound  for  quick  and 
easy  responses.  The  trains  in  Lanzmann’s 
film  moved  slowly,  almost  with  painful 


determination.  “Take  the  time,”  I thought, 
“take  the  time  to  absorb  even  a very  small 
part  of  the  experience;  be  saturated  with  it; 
let  the  trains  take  their  time;  don’t  rush  to 
any  conclusions.” 

And  the  questions  continued;  they 
began  to  crystallize:  Where  was  God  at 
Auschwitz?  How  is  this  the  covenant?  Is 
this  the  fate  of  the  chosen?  Are  there  no 
boundaries  to  human  action?  Is  this  where 
progress  has  brought  us?  I thought  long 
and  hard  about  the  mystery  of  God’s 
silence.  I was  haunted,  too,  by  the  silence 
of  the  bystanders  who  watched  each  day  as 
the  trains  full  of  people  entered  the  camps 
and  who  saw  empty  trains  leave  the  camps. 
If  I were  a victim  or  a survivor,  would  I be 
able  to  forgive?  I read  more  and  more 
about  gas  chambers  and  ovens. 

In  class  we  continued  to  read,  to  pon- 
der and  to  stay  with  the  questions.  For  me, 
the  scope  of  the  questions  continued  to 
broaden.  Some  Jewish  thinkers  hold  that 
the  Holocaust  demands  a rethinking  of  tra- 
ditional belief  about  God,  about  people 
and  about  their  relationships:  another  reli- 
gious rite  of  passage.  I began  to  see  that  no 
less  is  demanded  of  Christian  belief,  not 
only  because  of  Christian  anti-Semitism, 
but  because  Christianity  shares  with 
Judaism  a strong  belief  that  history  is  often 
a source  of  revelation  about  God,  ourselves 
and  our  relationships. 


Two  faith  traditions,  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  both  historically  grounded:  I 
began  to  understand  the  deep  connection 
between  history  and  revelation.  The  term 
“unique”  as  applied  to  the  Holocaust  of  the 
Second  World  War  became  clear.  Yes,  this 
genocide  could  be  studied  from  many  per- 
spectives— economic,  racial,  political — but 
more  important  for  us,  all  students  of  the- 
ology, this  genocide  had  religious  roots 
deep  in  the  past.  I began  to  wonder  how 
significant  the  elements  of  past  teaching 
still  were.  And  I began  to  articulate  differ- 
ent questions,  imagining  theological  impli- 
cations for  the  future  in  both  traditions. 
Who  is  Jesus  for  Jewish  people?  What  role 
does  Jesus  play  in  the  salvation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  covenant?  Today,  years  after  that 
course  at  the  Gregorian,  these  questions 
continue  to  be  at  the  core  of  my  thinking, 
my  research  and  my  prayer. 

Ash  Wednesday  that  year  fell  some- 
where near  the  middle  of  the  semester.  I 
went  to  Mass  in  a Roman  parish.  The 
priest,  instead  of  dipping  his  thumb  into 
the  ashes  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  my  forehead,  as  is  customary  in  the 
United  States,  sprinkled  ashes  on  my  head. 
That  day,  and  every  Ash  Wednesday  since, 
the  traditional  ritual  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent  has  had  a very  different  meaning  for 
me.  I feel  signed  with  ashes  of  the 
Holocaust  dead.  ^ 
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Lenten  Spirituality 


Flesh 

BY  MICHAEL  H.  CROSBY 

The  third  in  a series  for  Lent  and  Easter 


The  world,  the  flesh  and 
the  devil  were  the  original 
“axis  of  evil.”  Of  the  three, 
“the  flesh”  often  gets  the  hard- 
est rap.  “Sins  of  the  flesh”  entail  sins  of  our 
senses.  “Extracting  the  last  ounce  of  flesh” 
refers  to  dominating  power.  The  “flesh 
industry”  exploits  people  around  pornog- 
raphy. Needless  to  say,  from  this  perspec- 
tive, anything  that  “turns  us  on”  in  our 
flesh  is  to  be  rejected.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  St.  Bernard  covered  his  eyes 
at  the  sight  of  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland,  lest  he  experience  any 
sensation  in  his  body  that  might  dis- 
tract him  from  God. 

Unfortunately,  or,  I will  argue, 
quite  blessedly,  because  God  has 
made  our  “flesh”  and  all  its  sensa- 
tions good,  everything  we  sense  is 
sacramental,  and  the  flesh  is  the  gate- 
way to  the  divine.  If  the  Incarnation 
is  God’s  enfleshment  in  the  world, 
then  everything  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing our  bodies  and  all  of  our  senses,  is 
more  sacramentally  seductive  than 
sinfully  so.  They  are  outward  signs 
given  to  us  by  God  to  reveal  God’s 
graced  inbreaking  into  our  lives. 

Our  flesh  is  much  more  than  our 
skin.  It  encompasses  the  whole  of  our  bod- 
ies and  all  of  our  senses.  Through  the  sen- 
sations of  our  flesh  found  in  sight  and 
sound,  taste  and  touch,  as  well  as  through 
intellect  and  imagination,  we  come  to 
know  everything  in  the  universe,  includ- 
ing the  presence  of  God-with-us.  And  so 
we  attest  to  that  which  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  S.J.,  celebrated  in  verse  more 
than  a century  ago:  “The  earth  is  charged 
with  the  grandeur  of  God.” 

MICHAEL  H.  CROSBY,  O.F.M.CAP  , is  a 

Capuchin  Franciscan  who  lives  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  His  latest  book  is  Can 
Religious  Life  Be  Prophetic?  His  Web  site  is 
www.michaelcrosby.net. 


I first  studied  Hopkins’s  “God’s 
Grandeur”  in  college.  This  paean  to  cre- 
ation has  since  become  for  me  a wonder- 
ful summary  of  God’s  embeddedness  not 
only  throughout  the  body  of  the  universe 
but  dwelling  within  my  own  fleshly  body 
as  well. 

As  I get  older,  a certain  word  stands 
out:  “The  earth  is  charged  with  the 
grandeur  of  God.”  Everything  on  earth  is 


charged  or  energized  by  God’s  powerful 
presence.  This  invites  us  to  a much  deep- 
er appreciation  of  the  seductive  sacramen- 
tality of  everything  in  the  universe,  includ- 
ing our  bodies  and  our  attractions. 

A few  years  ago,  I spoke  at  a 
Catholic/Hindu  dialogue  at  Loyola 
Marymount  University  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  topic  was  celibacy.  I think  I was  asked 
because  I had  written  books  on  the 
(un)healthy  ways  celibacy  has  (not)  been 
addressed  in  Catholicism. 

The  Hindu  scholar  who  presented  a 
paper  referred  to  the  arousal  of  our  sexual 
feelings  as  “twinges.”  It  was  clear  she  did 
not  think  of  these  feelings  as  positive  and 
that  she  felt  they  were  to  be  avoided.  Her 


negativity  was  so  evident  that  in  the  midst 
of  her  presentation  I whispered  to  a friend, 
“I  don’t  think  she  appreciates  our  Catholic 
understanding  of  sacramentality.” 

Despite  her  critical  estimation  of  our 
“twinges,”  I found  that  the  concept  helped 
me  to  name  more  clearly  my  own  attrac- 
tions and  to  be  more  aware  of  what  kind  of 
persons  elicit  those  “twinges,”  in  my  flesh. 
The  notion  also  challenged  me  to  move 
from  fearing  the  “twinge,”  as  some- 
thing that  could  lead  me  into  sin,  to 
seeing  it  as  something  sacramental,  an 
occasion  of  actual  grace.  After  all,  if 
Jesus  was  like  us  “in  all  things  but  sin,” 
did  he  not  also  experience  attractions, 
and  did  he  not,  in  the  way  he  dealt 
with  them,  empower  us  to  do  the 
same?  Might  not  this  experience  of 
the  “twinge”  in  his  flesh  and  in  mine 
be  embraced  as  he  must  have  experi- 
enced it,  as  a microcosm  of  the  body  of 
the  universe  being  “charged”  with 
God’s  grandeur? 

It  is  the  charges  in  our  flesh  that 
invite  us  to  “leave  our  father  and 
mother”  and  to  become  “one  flesh.” 
Indeed,  in  our  culture,  the  process  of 
“two  becoming  one”  occurs  through 
prior  stirrings  of  our  flesh.  These  stir- 
rings motivate  and  lead  us,  bringing  us  to 
the  sacrament  of  marriage,  that  further 
revelation  of  the  divine  love. 

As  I celebrate  Lent  this  year,  I find 
that  embracing  the  God  within  the  body 
of  the  universe  and  within  my  own  flesh 
is  helping  me  to  find  a new  dimension  to 
the  fast  that  is  “required  of  us”  (Isa  58). 
Rather  than  fasting  from  the  “twinge,” 
from  our  attractions,  we  are  invited  to 
welcome  the  many  ways  by  which  we  are 
being  aroused  to  turn  our  hearts  of  flesh 
toward  God  in  conversion,  and  fast  for 
the  day  when  everything  will  be  charged 
and  twinged,  in  our  flesh  and  in  the  uni- 
verse, to  the  reign,  the  power  of  our 
God.  0 
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In  his  90th  year,  the  indefatigable  histori- 
an John  Hope  Franklin  has  written  his 
life  story.  More  than  any  other  scholar, 
Franklin  has  made  African-American  his- 
tory an  essential  part  of  American  histo- 
ry. Whereas  his  predecessors  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bois  and  Carter  G.  Woodson  created 
brilliant  careers  toiling  at  segregated 
schools  or  in  civil  rights  activism, 
Franklin  became  an  important  “first” 
African-American  in  several  major 
American  universities,  and  a leader  of 
historical  associations. 

In  an  academic  career  that  has 
spanned  seven  decades,  Franklin  has  pub- 
lished innumerable  path-breaking  books. 
His  name  is  well  known  to  generations  of 
college  students  and  history  buffs  for  his 
sterling  textbook  of  African-American 
history,  From  Slavery  to  Freedom , first 
published  by  Knopf  in  1947  and  now  in 
its  eighth  edition. 

In  this  lively,  well-written  book,  he 
surveys  a life  of  accomplishment  marred 
by  sad  turning  points  and  by  the  infuriat- 
ing sting  of  racism.  The  first  chapters  of 
Mirror  to  America  offer  a powerful 


glimpse  of  a strong  African-American 
family  living  amid  racial  cruelty.  Born  in 
the  remote  Oklahoma  town  of 
Rentiesville  in  1915,  Franklin  was  the 
second  son  of  Buck  Colbert  Franklin,  a 
black  Oklahoma  lawyer — whose  own 
story  was  edited  by  his  son  and  grandson 
for  publication  in  1997 — and  Mollie 
Parker  Franklin,  a schoolteacher  and 
seamstress. 

His  parents  emphasized  education  to 
Franklin  and  his  siblings.  The  author’s 
retelling  of  his  childhood  illuminates  the 
richness  of  black  American  life.  In  Tulsa, 
where  his  father  practiced  law  and  to 
which  Franklin  relocated  in  his  teens, 
Franklin  experienced  the  sharp  pains  of 
racism.  The  Lyric  Opera  Company  of 
Chicago  toured  the  South  after  its  regu- 
lar season.  Franklin,  already  a keen  fol- 
lower of  opera,  longed  to  go.  His  parents, 
however,  refused  to  attend  because  of  the 
auditorium’s  segregated  seating  policy,  so 
Franklin  went  alone.  Seventy  years  later, 
he  cannot  hear  “La  Traviata”  without 
recalling  such  humiliating  experiences. 

From  Oklahoma,  the  precocious 
scholar  went  to  Fisk  University  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  There  he  encountered 
other  children  of  the  black  American  elite 
and  met  his  future  wife,  Aurelia 
Whittington.  Evocative  passages  inform 
readers  about  career-building  among  his 
black  peers,  who  could  not  foresee  the 
racial  reopening  of  American  society  that 
would  take  place  decades  later.  He 
learned  that  the  petty  restrictions  of  Jim 
Crow  laws  could  prove  fatal  when  a 
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prominent,  popular  female  college 
administrator,  injured  in  a car  crash,  was 
denied  admission  to  the  local  tax-sup- 
ported hospital.  Receiving  inadequate 
care,  she  died  tragically.  Franklin  adds  to 
this  searing  anecdote  the  fact  that  20 
blacks  had  been  lynched  in  the  South  the 
preceding  year;  and  that  just  before  the 
woman’s  death  there  occurred  the  dis- 
graceful Scottsboro  Incident,  in  which 
the  questionable  testimony  of  two  white 
women  helped  railroad  nine  teenage  boys 
to  death  penalties.  The  self-esteem 
instilled  in  Franklin  by  his  parents 
enabled  the  collegian  to  rise  above  such 
dismal  events;  and,  with  the  influence 
and  guidance  of  a white  professor, 
Franklin  went  on  to  graduate  studies  in 
history  at  Harvard. 

Franklin’s  portraits  of  university  life 
at  Fisk  and  Harvard  are  worth  the  price 
of  the  book  alone.  While  he  reveled  in 
the  wondrous  scholarly  work  in 
Cambridge,  the  faculty’s  smug  racism 
and  casual  anti-Semitism  appalled  him. 
He  had  to  wash  dishes  to  get  through.  He 
earned  a Ph.D.  in  history  in  1939, 
became  a published  author  a few  years 
later  and  started  his  teaching  career  in 
black  schools  around  the  South.  Armed 
with  his  Harvard  degree,  he  became  an 
invited  guest  professor  at  several  white 
schools  before  settling  for  a time  at 
Howard  University.  Always  honest  about 
human  failings,  Franklin  provides  a 
telling  anecdote  about  how  Du  Bois 
snubbed  him  until  he  learned  that 
Franklin  had  a Harvard  diploma.  Later, 
Du  Bois  and  he  worked  together  regular- 

ty- 

Franklin’s  hard  work  and  steady 
stream  of  publications  won  him  recogni- 
tion in  the  academic  world.  His  appoint- 
ment to  head  the  history  department  at 
Brooklyn  College  was  front-page  news  in 
February  1956.  Still,  Franklin  and  his 
family  learned  that  racial  covenants  in 
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Brooklyn  made  buying  a house  near 
campus  a frustrating  endeavor.  His  rep- 
utation and  visibility  now  soaring, 
Franklin  made  a second  major  move  years 
later— to  chair  the  history  department  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Now,  he  could 
mentor  a series  of  outstanding  graduate 
students  as  well  as  teach  and  be  an  admin- 
istrator. 

Readers  might  not  find  such  ascension 
remarkable  for  a white  male,  but 
Franklin’s  achievement  is  that  he  pushed 
the  door  wide  open  for  future  African- 
American  professors.  His  firm,  polished, 


assertive  demeanor,  coupled  with  superb 
scholarship,  served  him  well  in  the  early 
days  of  integration.  Now  a pillar  of  the 
academic  establishment,  Franklin  began 
collecting  prestigious  grants  and  profes- 
sorships, serving  on  presidential  commis- 
sions and  building  a sturdy  shelf  of  publi- 
cations. 

Racial  discrimination,  though, 
remained  an  unpleasant  companion  for 
Franklin.  His  sharp  sensitivity  to  compla- 
cent racism  made  him  rail,  for  example,  at 
the  condescending  language  the  famous 
Yale  historian  C.  Vann  Woodward  used  to 


describe  his  scholarship.  Woodward’s 
professed  bewilderment  at  Franklin’s 
reaction  made  the  latter  realize  that  the 
white  Yale  professor  and  he  viewed  the 
world  through  different  lenses.  If 
Woodward  hailed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1965  as  a signal  victory,  Franklin  regarded 
it  as  a “mere  tenuous  toehold  that  could 
slip  away  at  any  moment.”  The  reader 
may  decide  which  man  was  right.  For 
Woodward,  honors  would  arrive  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Franklin’s  steady  stream 
of  achievements  and  recognition  more 
than  matched  his  colleague’s.  But  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  Woodward 
would  be  mistakenly  ordered  at  the  age  of 
80 — an  indignity  Franklin  suffered,  as  he 
recounts  in  the  book’s  introduction — to 
hang  up  another  white  man’s  coat  in  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  club  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

Though  such  public  events  take  up 
much  of  the  latter  part  of  Franklin’s  auto- 
biography, his  private  fife  is  honestly 
described.  Family  deaths  and  his  beloved 
wife’s  brave  bout  with  Alzheimer’s  dis- 
ease are  discussed  openly.  Mirror  to 
America  is  a profound  story,  with  mean- 
ing for  American  culture  far  beyond  its 
academic  context.  I expect  that  sections 
on  black  family  life  and  school  will 
become  classic  portrayals. 

This  book  makes  clear  where  America 
fails,  while  offering  a testament  to  what 
America  can  be. 

Graham  Russell  Hodges 
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The  Book  of  Imaginary 
Beings 
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Translated  by  Andrew  Hurley 
Illustrated  by  Peter  Sis 

Viking.  236p  $ 25.9 S 
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Jorge  Luis  Borges,  the  Argentinian  writer 
of  short,  elegant  metaphysical  fictional 
pieces,  wrote  in  1957  A Manual  of  Fantastic 
Zoology.  In  1967  an  expanded  version  was 
published  under  the  title  The  Book  of 
Imaginary  Beings.  Two  years  later  a fur- 
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ther,  expanded  edition  appeared,  an  edi- 
tion that  Andrew  Hurley,  the  translator  of 
the  present  edition,  criticizes  for  getting 
Borges’s  collaborator  Margarita  Guerr- 
ero’s name  wrong  and  for  bad  translation. 
Hurley  excises  the  four  extra  “beings” 
included  in  that  version,  consistent  with 
the  last  Spanish  edition  that  appeared 
while  Borges  was  still  alive. 

Borges  (1899-1986)  was  educated  in 
English  in  Geneva  and  had  a varied  career 
as  a critic,  literary  writer  and  editor,  teach- 
er, lecturer  and  librarian  (“I  speak  of 
God’s  splendid  irony  in  granting  me  at 
once  800,000  books  and  darkness,”  he 
wrote,  referring  to  the  blindness  that  over- 
took him  in  his  50’s).  His  vast  reading  in 
religion,  literature  (especially  Poe,  Kafka, 
Kipling  and  Chesterton)  and  philosophy 
(especially  Berkeley)  heavily  influenced  his 
fiction,  which  often  focuses  on  books  in  a 
self-referential  way,  yet  not  in  the  smirk- 
ing style  of  much  modem  meta-fiction. 
This  is  because  his  fiction  is  about  ulti- 
mate reality,  not  art  itself. 

One  can  see  this  even  in  The  Book  of 
Imaginary  Beings,  a modern  bestiary  (not 
limited  to  beasts),  a trip  (in  Borges’s 
words)  to  “that  zoological  garden  whose 
fauna  is  comprised  not  of  lions  but  of 
sphinxes  and  gryphons  and  centaurs.” 
Here  are  116  such  fantastical  beings  col- 
lected, arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
including  the  following  well-known  crea- 
tures: “The  Behemoth,”  “The  Brownies,” 
“The  Double,”  “Elves,”  “Gnomes,”  “The 
Golem,”  “The  Harpies,”  “Lilith,”  “The 
Pelican,”  “Trolls”  and  “The  Unicorn.”  In 
describing  these  beings  Borges  finds 
ample  opportunity  to  speculate  on  the 
nature  of  the  universe. 

Thus  there  is  much  about  religious 
belief  in  this  book,  for  many  of  these 
beings  play  roles  in  the  world’s  religious 
art.  From  the  Christian  tradition, 
Dante’s  Divine  Comedy  is  represented  by 
the  monster  Acheron,  Cerberus,  the 
Gryphon,  the  Minotaur  and  the 
Phoenix.  Two  creatures  from  C.  S. 
Lewis’s  Perelandra  also  appear.  This  is, 
then,  in  a qualified  sense,  a book  preoc- 
cupied with  religion. 

Introducing  the  imaginary  being 
“The  Fastitcalon,”  for  example,  Borges 
writes,  “The  Middle  Ages  believed  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  composed  two 
books.  The  first,  as  we  all  know,  was  the 
Bible;  the  second,  the  Universe  whose 
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In  a fresh  reading  of  the  gospels,  eminent  scholar 
Garry  Wills  argues  that  Jesus  subscribed  to  no 
political  program.  He  was  far  more  radical  than  that. 
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creatures  contain  immortal  teachings. 
To  explain  the  lessons  contained  in  the 
second  book,  bestiaries  were  compiled.” 
The  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was, 
as  C.  S.  Lewis  points  out  in  The 
Discarded  Image  (in  words  that  apply  also 
to  Borges),  “overwhelmingly  bookish  or 
clerkly.”  Lewis  also  notes  that  the 
Middle  Ages  tried  to  harmonize  all  its 
books  into  a model  of  the  universe,  that 
this  model  was  intricate  and  beautiful, 


and  that  it  “gave  profound  satisfaction 
while  it  was  still  believed  in.” 

Borges  does  not  believe  everything 
he  reads  in  the  books,  but  he  is  fascinat- 
ed, has  a wry  smile,  and  weaves  beautiful 
and  intricate  designs  with  what  he  has 
read,  which  seems  to  be  everything.  He 
smiles  at  what  he  considers  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Middle  Ages — “as  we  all 
know,”  he  says  with  a wink  to  his  fellow 
skeptics — and  also  smiles  at  the  equally 


absurd  assumption  that  we  moderns 
know  so  much  more  than  “they”  did.  He 
says,  referring  to  “a  theory  of  the  ‘four 
roots  of  things’”  of  Empedocles  of 
Agrigentum:  “We  now  know  (we  now 
think  we  know)  that  this  doctrine  is  not 
true.” 

As  Andre  Maurois  writes  in  his 
introduction  to  Labyrinths,  “Attracted  by 
metaphysics,  but  accepting  no  system  as 
true,  Borges  makes  out  of  all  of  them  a 
game  for  the  mind.”  Borges  is  a pure 
skeptic,  but  is  he  pure  enough  a skeptic 
to  be  skeptical  about  the  labyrinth  of 
faith  and  doubt  he  has  made  of  words? 

The  problem  with  a labyrinth,  after 
all,  is  that  you  can  get  lost  in  it  and  never 
come  out.  Borges  assumed  life  is  a 
labyrinth,  which  is  to  say  that  there  is  no 
truth.  But,  is  that  a true  statement?  Or  is 
Borges  playing  at  being  the  metaphysi- 
cal jester,  the  fool  of  the  20th  century? 

We  have  Andrew  Hurley  to  thank 
for  bringing  The  Book  of  Imaginary  Beings 
back  into  print.  His  “Translator’s  Note” 
is  an  excellent  introduction  to  Borges 
and  his  work,  and  describes  the  tangled 
history  of  this  book’s  editions.  Although 
he  explains,  as  noted,  the  drawbacks  of  a 
previous  Avon  paperback  edition,  that 
edition  does  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
taining an  index.  The  new  edition  lacks 
one,  but  Hurley’s  in-depth  notes — he 
has  attempted  to  find  all  of  Borges’s 
sources — more  than  makes  up  for  this. 

Peter  Sis  has  provided  striking  and 
elegant  artwork  to  accompany  the  text, 
but  for  my  money  I would  have  wel- 
comed more  Diirer-like  illustrations,  or 
engravings — a bestiary  with  detailed 
illustrations  of  the  animals,  as  if  they 
really  existed  and  were  posing  for  the 
artist.  Sis’  illustrations  float  in  space  with 
no  roots,  emphasizing  the  imaginary 
nature  of  the  beings.  While  that  makes 
sense  for  a book  about  imaginary  beings, 
it  leaves  this  reader  unsatisfied. 

Was  Borges  ever  skeptical  of  his 
skepticism?  I think  he  was.  Paul 
Theroux  writes,  in  The  Old  Patagonian 
Express,  of  a moment  near  the  end  of  a 
visit  he  made  to  Borges:  “As  we  turned 
the  corner  into  Maipu,  he  [Borges]  said, 
‘My  father  used  to  say,  “What  a rubbish 
story  the  Jesus  story  is.  That  this  man 
was  dying  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Who 
could  believe  that?”  It  is  nonsense,  isn’t 
it?”’  Franklin  Freeman 


Sister  Prudentia’s  Pilgrimage 


In  her  prime,  as  Sister  Administrator 
Of  a prosperous  house  of  retreat 
And  retirement,  the  magnetic  recruiter  of  novices 
Into  a powerful  Order  of  worker-bee  nuns, 

She  exercised  queen-bee  authority  over  women 
In  habits  and  workmen  in  overalls,  a Hilda 
Of  Whitby  sprung  to  life  again,  translating 
The  skills  of  Liber  Usrnlis  to  sheetrock 
And  drywall,  a builder  as  well  as  her  Rule’s 
Stellar  maidservant.  Duly,  all  wills  bend 
To  the  leaden  weight  of  years.  In  halls 
She  once  raised  and  ruled,  Sister  Prudentia 
On  a three-footed  cane,  tapping  her  way 
On  the  corridor’s  hexagonal  honeycomb  tiles 
To  the  Chapel.  A worker-bee  flits  by, 

One  of  her  own  hiving;  a new  queen  bee 
Sits  in  the  central  cell  of  the  office, 

Entrusting  the  late  vocation  of  Sister  Sacristan 
For  Noonday  Prayers.  Housekeeping  the  altar’s 
Fair  linen  and  roses,  having  tested  the  honey 
Of  all  the  world’s  flowers,  she  savors  still 
Sweetness  in  faithfully  keeping  the  Hours. 

Nancy  G.  Westerfield 

NANCY  G.  WESTERFIELD,  Nebraska's  first  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  fel- 
low, has  twice  won  the  National  Catholic  Poetry  Prize  of  the  Catholic  Press 

Association. 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www . valtorta . com . 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

CHRIST  THE  KING  SEMINARY,  East  Aurora,  N.Y., 
invites  applications  for  a full-time  position  in 
graduate  level  Old  Testament  studies  beginning 
with  the  fall  2006  semester.  Ph.D.  in  sacred 
Scripture  or  equivalent  required  as  well  as  previ- 
ous teaching  experience.  Fluency  in 
Greek/Hebrew  a plus.  Familiarity  with  contem- 
porary hermeneutics  expected.  C.K.S.  is  an 
interdiocesan  seminary  which  prepares  men  for 
ordained  ministry  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradi- 
tion and  men  and  women  for  ministry  in  the 
church.  Send  cover  letter,  curriculum  vitae  and 
three  letters  of  reference  by  April  15,  2006,  to: 


Rev.  Edward  Sheedy,  Christ  the  King  Seminary, 
P.O.  Box  607,  East  Aurora,  NY  14052. 
DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION  (religious  edu- 
cation for  all  ages).  Holy  Cross  (Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.),  a 1,000-household  bilingual  parish,  seeks 
someone  to  work  collaboratively  with  parish 
ministries  in  offering  faith  formation  to  all  ages. 
The  Director’s  duties  include,  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to:  overseeing  infant  baptism  preparation; 
children’s"  catechetics,  including  sacramental 
preparation;  and  adult  confirmation  and  educa- 
tion. The  Director  will  work  closely  with  direc- 
tors of  R.C.I.A.  and  youth  ministry.  This  person 
must  have  a B.A.  or  master’s  in  religious  studies 
or  theology,  or  have  at  least  five  years  experi- 
ence in  a similar  position.  Bilingual  and/or 
multigenerational  experience  a plus.  Please  send 
resume  and  letters  of  recommendation,  by  April 
15,  2006,  to:  Holy  Cross  Search  Committee, 
126  High  Street,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Rev.  Mark  Stetz 
at  (831)423-4182. 

SAINT  MARY’S  COLLEGE  invites  applications  for  a 
full-time  Community  Partnerships  Coordinator 
for  the  Catholic  Institute  for  Lasallian  Social 
Action  (Cilsa).  Responsible  for  overall  develop- 
ment, maintenance  and  tracking  community 
partnerships  for  service-learning  courses;  pri- 
mary rep  in  community  introducing  nonprofit 
organizations  to  building  service-learning  part- 
nerships with  College  faculty,  staff  and  students; 
strengthen  existing  partnerships;  cultivates  new 


relationships  between  College  and  community 
organizations;  maintains  partnership  database; 
provides  placement  support  for  service-learning 
courses,  conducts  ongoing  assessment  of  course- 
based  social  action  programs;  advises  students; 
updates  and  maintains  Web  page.  Salary  is  com- 
petitive. Send  cover  letter,  resume,  online  appli- 
cation, three  letters  of  recommendation  and 
two-page  statement  how  background  and  expe- 
rience contribute  to  Cilsa’s  mission  to:  Human 
Resources,  Saint  Mary’s  College  of  California, 
P.O.  Box  4227,  Moraga,  CA  94575;  e-mail: 
hr@stmarys-ca.edu;  Web  sites:  www.stmarys- 
ca.edu  and  http://cilsa.stmarys-ca.edu. 

Programs 

SOURCE  AT  THE  CENTER:  Aug.  20-Sept.  2,  2006. 
A two-week  intensive  program  for  spiritual 
directors  who  have  not  completed  formal  train- 
ing or  trained  spiritual  directors  seeking  to 
renew  themselves  in  the  ministry.  For  informa- 
tion contact:  Margaret  Scharf,  O.P.,  Center  for 
Spiritual  Development,  434  S.  Batavia  Street, 
Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744-3175 
x4415;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail: 

mscharf@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 
STUDY,  PRAY,  BE  RENEWED  IN  ROME.  The  Lay 
Centre,  Rome,  offers  two  inspiring  spring  cours- 
es: “Reading  Scripture  With  the  Early  Church 
Fathers,”  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Wilken,  from  May  14 
to  19,  2006,  and  “Saints  in  Rome,”  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  Cunningham,  from  May  21  to  26, 


Institute  for  Sexuality 
Studies  (ISS) 

is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  2006  & 2007. 

ISS  offers  one-month,  two  week,  and  one 
week  educational  programs  that  include 
study  in  the  psychological,  spiritual,  ethical, 
and  biological  dimensions  of  human 
sexuality.  These  educational  programs  are 
designed  for  personal  and  professional 
development  and  integration.  Ideal  programs 
for  those  whose  ministry  involves  fostering 
psychosexually  mature  persons  or  as  part  of 
a renewal  or  sabbatical  experience. 

ISS  also  offers:  Speakers  on  Sexuality  & 
Addictions  for  outside  Workshops  and 
Retreats,  Professional  Consultation,  and 
Psychological  Assessment  and  Counseling 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Kevin  P.  McClone,  M.Div.  Psy.D. 
Director  Institute  for  Sexuality  Studies 
5420  South  Cornell  Avenue  # 103 
Chicago,  IL.  60615-5698 
Phone  & Fax:  (847)  920-0227 
Email:  chenmcclonefrrn  sn.com 
Website:  www.issmcclone.com 
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2006.  For  details:  e-mail:  info@laycentre.org,  or 
www.laycentre.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days,  year-round  in 
a prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@- 
sbcglobaI.net;  www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  9-June  7,  2006. 
Come  to  this  ideal  environment  for  spiritual 
renewal,  theological  updating  and  holistic  relax- 
ation. For  information,  contact:  Robert 

Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907. 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  rcogswell@csjorange.org;  www.- 
thecsd.com. 

Workshops 

WORKSHOPS  AT  MONTSERRAT.  May  8-11: 
Hispanic  Ministry  Conference,  Nathan  Stone, 
S.J.,  organizer.  To  promote  growth  in  cultural 
awareness  among  those  responsible  for 
Hispanic  ministry  in  the  church.  For  parish  and 
diocesan  staff,  pastors,  directors  of  religious 
education  and  others  working  with  Hispanic 
ministry.  July  13-16:  Consultation  on  the 


Ignatian  Weekend  Retreat,  Joe  Tetlow,  S.J.,  and 
Rich  Buehler,  S.J.  A consultation  on  applying 
the  Spiritual  Exercises — matters,  schedules, 
practices — for  those  giving  weekend  retreats  in 
Jesuit  and  other  retreat  houses.  Montserrat 
Jesuit  Retreat  House,  P.O.  Box  1390,  Lake 
Dallas,  TX  75065;  Ph:  (940)  321-6020;  e-mail: 
retreatl@airmail.net;  Web  site:  www.Mon- 
tserratRetreat.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11 
times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our 
frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail 
to:  ads@americamagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222- 
2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department , ; 
America , 106  West  56th  $t.,  New  York,  NY] 
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Louvain: 

The  Perfect  Place  for  Your  Sabbatical! 

The  American  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  American 
bishops'  seminary  and  house  of  studies  in  Louvain,  Belgium,  offers 
a wide  variety  of  flexible  sabbatical  programs  for  today's  priest, 
religious,  deacon  and  lay  minister.  With  access  to  the  fine  professors  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  a dedicated  Christian  community 
to  live  within  and  the  cultural  treasures  of  Europe  at  your  doorstep, 
Louvain  is  the  perfect  place  for  your  sabbatical! 

4-week  to  13-week  sabbaticals  during  the  Fall  or  Spring  terms 
4-week  "Theology  for  Ministry"  Summer  Institute,  July  1 -28,  2006 

2-week  “Sedes  Sapientiae"  sabbaticals 
May  1- May  13,  2006 
October  9 -21,  2006 
April  30 -May  12,  2007 

The  American  College 

Naamsestraat  100 
B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
E-mail:  admissions@acl.be 
Tel:  Oil  32 16  32  00 11  Fax:  Oil  32 16  32  00 12 
Web  info  & applications:  www.acl.be 
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Letters 


Truth  of  the  Law 

In  the  article  “A  New  Impediment” 
(2/27),  Msgr.  Thomas  D.  Candreva 
writes  concerning  The  Instruction  on  the 
Criteria  of  Vocational  Discernment 
Regarding  Persons  With  Homosexual 
Tendencies:  “This  document,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  establishes  a new  impediment 
to  ordination....”  Further:  “The  docu- 
ment does  not  use  the  word  ‘impedi- 
ment,’ but  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  cat- 
egory under  which  this  prohibition  must 
be  considered.”  Then  he  proposes  an 
interpretation  as  if  a legal  impediment 
had  indeed  been  established. 

For  the  sake  of  the  “truth  of  the 
law,”  I submit  that  Monsignor 
Candreva’s  interpretation  is  incorrect 
and  misleading.  First,  no  Roman  congre- 
gation has  the  legislative  power  to  estab- 
lish a new  impediment;  second,  an 
instruction  can  never  be  equivalent  to 
the  enactment  of  a law. 

To  the  first:  only  the  pope  has  the 
power  to  add  anything  to  the  Code  of 
Canon  Law. 

To  the  second:  an  instruction  is 
always  meant  to  facilitate  the  application 
of  an  existing  law.  See  Canon  34: 
“Instructions  clarify  the  prescripts  of  the 
laws  and  elaborate  on  and  determine  the 
methods  to  be  observed  in  fulfilling 
them.”  Also,  the  Pontifical  Commission 
for  the  Revision  of  the  Code  of  Canon 
Law  stated  as  a guiding  principle,  “No 
law  can  be  enacted  in  the  form  of 
instruction”  ( Communicationes , 1982,  p. 
136). 

It  follows,  on  two  counts,  that  the 
instruction  is  not  and  cannot  be  a piece 
of  legislation.  Consequently  it  does  not 
establish  a new  irregularity  or  impedi- 
ment to  ordination,  as  they  are  defined 
and  listed  (following  an  old  tradition)  in 
Canons  1041  and  1042  of  the  code. 

The  instruction  has  the  authority  of 

To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.america- 
magazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's 
name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone 
number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca's editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Let- 
ters may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


a prudential  directive  (nothing  more  and 
nothing  less),  strictly  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  existing  laws,  as  to  how  the 
general  criteria  for  admission  to  seminar- 
ies should  be  applied.  It  leaves,  however, 
the  final  concrete  judgment  about  the 
suitability  of  a given  candidate  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  person  authorized  to  admit 
him.  Interestingly,  the  congregation  is 
putting  more  trust  in  the  judgment  of  a 
living  person  who  meets  the  candidate 
than  in  an  abstract,  general  and  imper- 
sonal legal  norm — as  an  impediment 
would  be.  This  makes  a world  of  differ- 
ence in  theory  and  in  practice,  in 
approaching  the  problem  and  in  dealing 
with  human  beings.  Verbum  sap  sat-,  let 
the  wise  understand  it. 

Ladislas  Orsy,  S.J. 

Washington,  D.C. 

For  the  Present 

The  “Culture  Clash”  (2/27)  editorial  on 
recent  “insensitive”  cartoons  offers 
much  to  consider.  I would  propose  that 
the  issues  involved  might  profitably  be 
framed  in  a slighdy  different  paradigm: 
not  “rights  versus  values”  but  “rights 
and  courtesy.” 

The  ability  to  criticize  freely  anoth- 
er group’s  “values”  is  a great  American 
tradition.  Our  maturity  as  a people 
enables  us  to  enjoy  such  syndicated  car- 
toons as  Doonesbury  and  The 


Boondocks.  Even  when  we  disagree 
with  the  views  they  present,  we  are  suf- 
ficiently secure  that  we  can  enjoy  their 
sometimes  outrageous  humor,  and  exult 
in  their  right  to  insult  us. 

Of  course,  such  a right  can  be  taken 
too  far.  Most  of  us  no  longer  feel  the 
need  to  resort  to  dueling  when  our 
“honor”  is  slighted.  The  possibility  of 
litigation  for  libel  is  arguably  a more 
effective  restraint  than  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence. A variety  of  organizations  protest 
affronts  to  their  constituent  interests, 
most  effectively  done  with  civility  rather 
than  with  strident  rhetoric  or  provoca- 
tive response. 

And,  of  course,  the  right  to  free 
expression  is  not  absolute.  It  must  be 
balanced  not  only  by  other  rights,  but 
also  by  respect,  prudence  and,  above  all, 
courtesy.  Courtesy  is  a virtue,  a gift  of 
the  Spirit  and  an  acquired  taste,  both  in 
its  demonstration  and  in  its  reception. 
Courteous  treatment  is  not  one  of  our 
inalienable  rights,  nor  is  it  constitution- 
ally guaranteed.  It  is  part  of  our  her- 
itage of  maturity  as  a people,  a heritage 
that  needs  to  be  nurtured  constantly 
and  advanced. 

Lest  we  forget,  our  Gospels  paint  a 
disparaging  “cartoon  caricature”  of 
Pharisaic  Judaism;  the  Evangelists  had 
no  opportunity  to  read  Nostra  Aetate  or 
to  foresee  the  millennia  of  unfortunate 


The  Most  Reverend  Bishop  John  McCarthy  Lecture  Series  on  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  21st  Century 


j That  the  World  May  be  Transformed: 

The  Role  of  the  Laity  in  the  Catholic  Church 

By  Rev.  Edward  A.  Malloy,  CSC 

Professor,  Department  of  Theology  & Former  President, 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Wednesday,  March  29  ■ 5 p.m. 

Jones  Auditorium 
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consequences  of  unnuanced  publication. 
We  need  to  learn  from  the  past,  and 
from  die  present. 

Robert  V.  Levine 
Collegeville,  Pa. 

Pivotal  Role 

John  A.  Worthley’s  excellent  article 
“China’s  New  Role”  (2/20)  has  kept  us 
abreast  of  the  latest  China/V atican  dia- 
logue. Continue  to  keep  us  posted. 

Bishop  Aloysius  Jin  Luxian  of  Shanghai, 
in  recent  years,  has  played  a pivotal  and 
controversial  role  in  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  Catholic  Church.  Your  acknowl- 
edgment by  his  photo  on  the  cover  is  sig- 
nificant. 

William  F.  Petrie,  SS.CC. 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Relate  to  Our  Lives 

You  express  relief  that  “the  church  has 
been  playing  a role  in  this  crucial  effort”  of 
convincing  our  government  to  refrain 
from  using  or  condoning  torture  (Of 
Many  Things,  3/6).  You  note  that  many 
Catholics  are  unaware  of  our  bishops’ 
stand  on  the  issue.  If  the  editor  of 
America  feels  “reassured”  that  the  church 
has  been  on  the  correct  side  of  this,  it’s 


likely  that  average  Catholics  in  the  pew 
would  be  amazed.  My  guess  is  that  most 
Catholics  have  no  idea  what  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  Committee  on  International 
Policy — or  any  other  committee — is 
doing,  because  their  priests  and  bishops 
avoid  discussion  of  practically  all  issues 
related  to  our  government’s  immoral 
behavior.  Could  avoidance  of  these  topics 
be  due  to  fear  of  controversy?  Due  to  mis- 
understanding of  the  church’s  role  with 
regard  to  the  state? 

I believe  that  many  Catholics  long  to 
see  their  leaders  take  a stand  on  all  matters 
of  morality,  not  just  those  relating  to 
reproduction.  I would  like  to  hear  bishops 
at  the  local  level  speak  out  strongly  against 
the  war,  torture  and  killing.  In  some  places 
they  seem  to  be  stuck  with  the  “just  war” 
paradigm  and  are  focusing  on  “protecting 
marriage”  by  constitutional  amendment, 
as  if  that  is  what  any  marriage  really  needs. 
One  bishop  recently  made  headlines  by 
denying  Communion  to  an  autistic  child. 

Before  we  all  go  to  the  polls  again,  it 
would  be  great  if  the  bishops  could  agree 
on  how  Christian  values  relate  to  our  lives 
and  how  not  to  confuse  the  faithful 
through  acts  of  commission  or  omission, 
such  as  denying  the  sacraments  or  failing 


The  Lumen  Christi  Institute 

presents 

Is  There  a Natural  Human  Reason? 

featured  speakers 

Adriaan  Peperzak,  Loyola  University,  Chicago 

“How  Natural  is  Human  Reason?” 

Robert  Sokolowski,  Catholic  University  of  America 

“Discovery  and  Obligation  in  Natural  Law: 

An  Instance  of  Natural  Reason” 

and  presentations  by 

Jean  DeGroot,  Catholic  University  of  America 
Paul  Griffiths,  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago 
John  O’Callaghan,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Concluding  with  “The  Great  Dialogue  of  Nature  and  Reason” 

a panel  discussion  by  the  speakers  and  presenters 

moderated  by  David  Solomon,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
with  Russell  Hittinger,  University  of  Tulsa 

Saturday,  April  8,  2006 

University  of  Chicago 

for  further  information,  call  773-955-5887 
or  visit  www.lumenchristi.org 


to  lead  on  matters  that  affect  all. 

Ruth  Zemek 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

More  Catholic 

“Getting  Catholic  Schools  Off  the  Dole,” 
by  Vincent  Gragnani,  (2/13)  is  not  a prin- 
ciple of  Catholic  social  teaching,  but  mak- 
ing an  option  for  urban  schools  is  a 
Catholic  principle.  Since  when  is  Catholic 
charity  for  children  understood  as  being 
“on  the  dole”?  Just  as  Mother  Teresa  did 
not  see  her  work  as  social  work,  neither  is 
Catholic  education  social  work;  it  is  a 
vocation.  And  I should  think  that  the  dio- 
ceses around  the  nation  should  view 
Catholic  education  as  a whole,  but  most 
especially,  Catholic  urban  education,  as 
their  vocation. 

I teach  in  an  urban  Catholic  high 
school  that  the  archdiocese  is  trying  to 
“get  off  the  dole.”  Since  I have  been  at  the 
school,  the  archdiocesan  contribution  has 
been  cut  in  half.  What  is  the  result?  Our 
tuition  is  rising,  yet  again,  to  over  $8,000, 
and  we  are  being  forced  to  make  bad  edu- 
cational choices  in  favor  of  balancing  the 
budget.  Please  do  not  think  that  we  are 
lazy  about  raising  money.  Don’t  cast  on  us 
the  same  stereotypes  that  the  secular 
American  culture  tosses  at  welfare  mothers 
and  the  poor,  because  they  are  lies.  We 
raise  more  money  in  tuition  assistance 
than  other  schools  in  the  area.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
students  need  assistance  (70  percent),  and 
we  just  cannot  bridge  the  giant  wealth  gap. 

The  deceased  archbishop  of 
Washington,  Cardinal  James  Hickey,  used 
to  say  in  reference  to  urban  Catholic 
schools  like  mine  that  we  have  Catholic 
schools  not  because  they  are  affordable  or 
because  the  students  are  Catholic;  we  sup- 
port urban  Catholic  schools  because  we 
are  Catholic.  Rather  than  getting  Catholic 
schools  off  the  dole,  we  should  sacrifice  to 
support  more  urban  Catholic  schools  for 
the  poor.  By  doing  so,  we  would  become 
more  Catholic. 

Katherine  Murphy 

Takoma  Park,  Md. 
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The  Word 


God  Who  Is  Rich 
in  Mercy 

Fourth  Sunday  of  Lent  (B),  March  26,  2006 

Readings:  2 Chr  36:14-16,  19-23;  Ps  137:1-6;  Eph  2:4-10;  John  3:14-21 

God , who  is  rich  in  mercy , because  of  the  great  love  he  had  for  us,  even  when 

we  were  dead  in  our  transgressions,  brought  us  to  life  in  Christ  (Eph  2:4-5) 


IN  THE  BIBLE  the  two  great 
attributes  of  God  are  justice  and 
mercy.  While  on  the  surface  they 
may  seem  to  be  opposites,  they  exist 
in  a creative  tension,  in  which  God’s 
mercy  generally  wins  out.  The  Scripture 
readings  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  of  Lent 
remind  us  that  God  is  indeed  rich  in 
mercy. 

The  Old  Testament  passage  from  the 
end  of  2 Chronicles  (which  is  also  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  Bible)  describes  the  lowest 
point  in  ancient  Israel’s  covenant  relation- 
ship with  God.  The  text  concerns  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  temple  in  587  B.C.  by 
the  Babylonians.  Along  with  many  other 
Old  Testament  writers,  the  Chronicler 
traced  the  destruction  and  subsequent 
exile  to  Israel’s  sinfulness,  especially  its 
fascination  with  foreign  cults  and  its  fail- 
ure to  worship  properly  the  God  of  Israel. 
Thus  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
temple  were  in  accord  with  God’s  justice. 

Nevertheless,  Israel’s  covenant  rela- 
tionship with  God  did  not  end  in  sin  and 
destruction.  Although  God  had  every 
right  to  terminate  the  relationship,  God 
was  not  willing  to  do  so.  Even  though 
ancient  Israel  was  unfaithful  to  the 
covenant,  its  God  remained  faithful  to  his 
people  and  to  his  covenant  with  them. 
Instead,  God  offered  a new  beginning  to 
his  people  through  the  agency  of  Cyrus, 
the  Persian  king  who  defeated  the 
z Babylonians  and  took  over  their  empire 
a around  539  B.C.  In  accord  with  his  own 
< enlightened  imperial  policy,  Cyrus 
S allowed  Judah’s  political  and  religious 
< leaders  to  return  from  exile,  refound 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  js  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Jerusalem  and  rebuild  the  temple.  The 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  ends 
with  Cyrus’s  offer  that  anyone  in  Babylon 
who  belongs  to  God’s  people  may  go  up  to 
Jerusalem.  God’s  mercy  has  trumped 
God’s  justice. 

In  the  context  of  Johannine  theology, 
God’s  sending  of  his  Son,  Jesus,  in  order 
to  save  the  world  and  give  us  the  possibil- 
ity of  eternal  life  is  the  greatest  proof  of 
God’s  covenant  fidelity  and  mercy.  While 
“the  world”  is  often  portrayed  by  John’s 
Gospel  in  opposition  to  God  and  Jesus, 
today’s  selection  from  John  3 insists  that 
rather  than  simply  condemning  the  world, 
God  has  taken  the  extreme  measure  of 
giving  to  us  and  to  the  world  his  own  Son 
in  the  hope  of  saving  the  world.  Once 
more  God’s  mercy  trumps  God’s  justice. 

The  role  of  Jesus  in  this  climactic  dis- 
play of  God’s  covenant  love  is  expressed 
with  the  help  of  three  tides.  In  being  lifted 
up  on  the  cross,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  is 
exalted  and  glorified  so  that  all  who 
believe  in  him  may  have  eternal  life.  In 
giving  over  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  to  suf- 
fering and  death,  God  showed  his  love  for 
humankind  and  his  desire  that  all  of  us 
might  be  saved  through  him.  In  offering 
to  us  Jesus  as  the  light  for  the  world,  God 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  know  who  God 
is  and  what  God  wants  from  us.  Despite 
the  love  of  so  many  for  the  darkness,  God 
has  sent  Jesus  as  “the  light  that  shines  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  has  not 
overcome  it”  (John  1:5).  Despite  its  sinful- 
ness and  waywardness,  God  still  loves  the 
world  and  wants  the  best  for  it  through  his 
Son.  Even  though  the  world  had  been 
unfaithful  to  God,  God  remained  faithful 
to  the  world. 

The  word  love  is  part  of  the  covenant 
vocabulary.  It  refers  to  fidelity  within  the 
covenant  relationship.  According  to  the 


reading  from  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians, 
God,  “who  is  rich  in  mercy,”  has  shown 
his  love  for  us  not  only  in  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Jesus  but  also  (and  especially)  in 
his  resurrection.  Just  as  Jesus  was  raised 
from  the  dead  to  enjoy  eternal  life  with  his 
heavenly  Father,  we  too  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  his  eternal  life 
through  the  mercy  of  God.  This  opportu- 
nity is  a gift  from  God,  and  we  gain  access 
to  it  through  faith:  “For  by  grace  you  have 
been  saved  through  faith.” 

The  proper  response  to  God’s  merci- 
ful love  is  good  works.  Paul  is  sometimes 
caricatured  as  opposing  faith  and  works. 
But  for  Paul  faith  and  works  go  together. 
Paul’s  view  is  that  if  we  grasp  who  we  have 
become  through  the  paschal  mystery,  then 
we  will  naturally  and  eagerly  want  to  do 
what  is  good  and  right.  Today’s  Pauline 
text  reminds  us  that  as  God’s  handiwork 
we  are  created  for  good  works.  The  one 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  who  does  not  treat  us 
as  stricdy  and  harshly  as  we  may  deserve 
according  to  the  criteria  of  justice,  desires 
only  our  love  in  return  and  our  works  of 
mercy  toward  those  in  need. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Can  you  recall  other  examples  in 
the  Bible  where  God’s  mercy  trumps 
God’s  justice?  What  do  these  exam- 
ples tell  us  about  the  character  of 
God? 

• In  what  sense  can  today’s  text  from 
John’s  Gospel  portray  Jesus’  suffering 
and  death  as  proof  of  God’s  love  for 
the  world? 

• Can  God’s  mercy  be  a model  for  us 
in  our  lives?  Have  you  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  mercy  from  another?  Have  you 
shown  mercy  to  another? 
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OMETIMES  AFTER  A RAIN-SWEPT  day  the 
skies  clear  and  a golden  sunset 
promises  better  weather  for  tomor- 
row. And  sometimes,  as  Jeremiah 
said,  the  Lord  provides  consolation  after 
tears  (Jer  31:8-9).  Loyola  Jesuit  College,  a 
coeducational  secondary  school  in  Abuja,  the 
federal  capital  of  Nigeria,  has  during  the  past 
12  months  lived  through  one  of  these  myste- 
rious alternations  between  darkness  and 
light.  Last  December  it  was  drenched  in 
mourning;  last  month  it  joyously  marked  the 
10th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

L.J.C.,  which  is  today  considered  one  of 
Nigeria’s  top  schools,  opened  on  Oct.  2, 
1996,  with  101  students.  By  now  its  six-year 
program  is  fully  established  and  enrolls  some 
600  boys  and  girls,  all  of  them  resident  stu- 
dents on  its  70-acre  campus.  Of  the  54  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  faculty,  53  are 
Nigerians  and  one  is  a Ghanaian. 

Last  Dec.  10,  as  the  Christmas  recess  was 
beginning,  60  L.J.C.  students  were  among 
the  107  passengers  killed  when  the  plane  on 
which  they  were  returning  home  for  the  hol- 
idays crashed  in 
Port  Harcourt. 

On  May  8 
America  pub- 
lished a moving 
account  of  this  tragedy  by  J.  Peter  Schineller, 
S.J.,  the  school’s  president  (“From  Grief  to 
Hope”).  People  surfing  the  Internet  last 
month  could  have  discovered  that  this  invo- 
cation of  hope  was  not  misplaced.  If  they  fol- 
lowed up  the  Google  listings  of  recent  refer- 
ences to  Jesuits  they  would  have  been  direct- 
ed to  “Loyola  Jesuit  Celebrates  10th 
Anniversary,”  a story  from  This  Day,  one  of 
Nigeria’s  leading  newspapers. 

Juliana  Taiwo,  reporting  from  Abuja, 
summarized  the  anniversary  events  in  a dis- 
patch that  would  have  gratified  both 
Americans  and  Nigerians,  because  both  their 
countries  have  had  a hand  in  launching 
Loyola  Jesuit  College. 

In  1962  the  New  York  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  assigned  two  of  its  members 
to  establish  a mission  in  Nigeria.  Over  the 
next  four  decades,  these  pioneers  were  joined 
not  only  by  other  U.S.  Jesuits  but  also  by  a 
considerable  number  of  young  Nigerians  and 
Ghanaians  who  entered  the  Society.  In  2005 
this  Nigeria-Ghana  Region  became  the 
Province  of  North  West  Africa. 

Ms.  Taiwo  noted  that  L.J.C.  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $10  million.  Eighty  percent  of  these 
funds  were  provided  by  the  New  York 
Province  and  its  benefactors.  An  additional 
$2.6  million  was  a grant  from  ASHA,  a pro- 
gram supported  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  assist 


“American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad.” 

Father  Schineller,  who  holds  a doctorate 
in  theology  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
began  working  in  Nigeria  in  1981  and  was 
the  superior  of  the  mission  from  1989  to 
1998.  When  he  was  interviewed  by  Ms. 
Taiwo  last  month  he  pointed  out  that  the 
school  currently  gives  scholarships  to  15  per- 
cent of  its  students  and  hopes  to  raise  enough 
funds  to  double  that  percentage.  “But,”  he 
said,  “the  school  is  now  doing  fund-raising  in 
Nigeria  rather  than  overseas,  because  this  is  a 
Nigerian  school  for  Nigerians.” 

The  anniversary  week  began  on  Oct.  2 
with  a Mass  celebrated  by  James  F.  Kuntz, 
S.J.,  who  was  from  1994  to  1999  L.J.C.’s  first 
principal.  Before  he  left  Abuja  the  people  of 
the  village  of  Gioan  Mangoro  proclaimed 
him  fiarkin  Yaldn  First,  or  Chief  of  Warriors. 

The  Mass  was  followed  by  a “march  by,” 
a parade  of  all  the  students  on  the  soccer 
field.  On  Oct.  9 the  Rev.  Matthew  Hassan 
Kukah,  secretary  of  the  Nigerian  Bishops’ 
Conference,  gave  a public  lecture;  and  the 
festivities  concluded  on  Oct.  12  with  a dinner 
to  raise  funds  for 
a multipurpose 
building  to  be 
called  Memorial 
Hall  in  honor  of 
the  students  killed  last  December.  Frank  and 
Olivia  Ellah  are  among  the  most  generous 
benefactors  of  this  project.  Two  of  their 
older  children  are  graduates  of  L.J.C.,  and 
their  daughter,  Ibra,  was  one  of  those  who 
died  when  the  DC-9  crashed. 

For  the  past  four  years,  Loyola  Jesuit 
College  has  won  a trophy  for  the  best  results 
in  the  examinations  set  by  the  West  African 
Examinations  Council.  Gregory  Ugwi,  an 
L.J.C.  graduate  of  2003,  placed  first  among 
one  million  students  who  took  these  regional 
tests  that  year. 

The  school  does  not  exist,  however,  to 
produce  front-runners,  although  its  gradu- 
ates have  done  well  in  English  and  American 
universities  as  well  as  African  ones.  “Our 
focus,”  says  Father  Schineller,  “is  not  only  on 
academic  excellence,  but  on  leadership  and 
service.” 

The  school’s  principal,  John-Okoria 
Ibhakewanlan,  S.J.,  adds  that  the  founders  of 
L.J.C.  decided  from  the  beginning  that  it 
would  be  a Nigerian  school  and  not  a 
Western  school  on  Nigerian  soil.  “We  pur- 
posely built  Loyola  Jesuit  College  in  Abuja 
so  that  the  doors  would  be  open  to  all 
Nigerians,  boys  and  girls,  from  all  states  and 
from  all  religious  backgrounds.  The  dream  is 
now  a reality,  with  Christians  and  Muslims 
teaching  and  learning  together.” 

John  W.  Donohue , S.J. 
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Abu  Ghraib  at  Home 

The  now  infamous  photo  of  an  Abu  Ghraib  detainee 
crouching  in  terror  before  a snarling  dog  appalled  people 
around  the  world.  But  the  same  thing  is  happening  in  pris- 
ons in  five  U.S.  states.  Jamie  Fellner,  director  of  the  Human 
Rights  Watch  prison  program,  points  out  in  an  October 
report  called  Cruel  and  Degrading:  The  Use  of  Force  for  Cell 
Extractions  in  U.S.  Prisons , that  “the  use  of  attack  dogs 
against  prisoners  here... has  been  a well-kept  secret.”  Two 
U.S.  army  sergeants  were  convicted  in  courtsmartial  for 
using  dogs  to  threaten  and  assault  detainees  in  Iraq.  The 
report  asserts  that  the  same  practice  in  the  United  States  is 
not  only  cruel  but  also  unnecessary,  because  more  humane 
means  are  available  to  corrections  officers  in  carrying  out 
cell  extractions — the  sanitized  term  for  this  violent  proce- 
dure. Federal  prisons  do  not  employ  it. 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  Iowa,  South  Dakota  and  Utah 
all  make  use  of  dogs  for  cell  extractions.  If  a prisoner  per- 
sists in  refusing  to  leave  his  cell,  a dog  is  allowed  to  attack 
him.  Arizona  and  Massachusetts  both  ended  the  practice 
after  reviewing  their  prisons’  policies  on  the  use  of  force. 
Kathleen  Dennehy,  commissioner  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Corrections,  notes  in  the  report  that  there 
are  ways  to  oblige  an  inmate  to  obey  orders  other  than 
“sending  in  an  animal  to  rip  his  flesh.”  We  concur  with  the 
report’s  recommendation  that  the  American  Correctional 
Association  include  in  its  own  use-of-force  standards  a pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  dogs  on  prisoners  who  refuse  to 
vacate  their  cells. 

Pride  of  the  Celtics 

As  children  we  are  taught  it  does  not  matter  whether  you 
win  or  lose,  it’s  how  you  play  the  game.  Red  Auerbach, 
longtime  coach,  general  manager  and  president  of  the 
Boston  Celtics,  who  died  Oct.  29,  would  beg  to  differ. 
“Show  me  a good  loser  and  I’ll  show  you  a loser,”  he  once 
said.  “Could  I be  a good  coach  and  lose?  To  me,  that’s  like 
asking  if  a guy  can  be  a good  doctor  even  though  his 
patients  keep  dying.” 

In  16  years  as  coach  of  the  Celtics  (1950-66),  the  cigar- 
chomping  Auerbach  did  not  do  a lot  of  losing.  His  teams 
won  938  regular  season  games  and  nine  N.B.A.  tides, 
including  eight  in  a row  from  1959  to  1966,  the  longest 
string  of  championships  in  the  history  of  North  American 
professional  sports. 

But  his  career  showed  that  the  single-minded  pursuit  of 
victory  could  draw  out  the  best  in  people,  as  well.  His 
Celtics  drafted  the  first  black  man,  started  the  first  all-black 
squad  in  N.B.A.  history  and  hired  the  first  black  coach  in 


professional  athletics.  “Black,  white,  or  whatever,  we  didn’t 
give  a damn.  If  you  could  play,  you  could  play,  and  that’s  the 
way  we  were.” 

Likewise,  Auerbach  coached  11  future  Hall  of  Famers, 
but  his  teams  rarely  boasted  the  league-leading  scorers.  He 
used  to  brag  that  seven  of  his  championship  teams  had  not  a 
single  scorer  in  the  top  10.  While  coach  Pat  Riley  would 
call  the  Celtics  “the  Klingons  of  the  N.B.A.”  for  their 
aggressive,  take-no-prisoners  style  of  play,  Auerbach’s  play- 
ers succeeded  because  he  demanded  tenaciousness  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Whether  you  won  or  lost  was  ultimately  deter- 
mined by  the  selflessness  with  which  you  played  the  game. 

“Our  pride,”  said  Red  Auerbach,  “was  never  rooted  in 
statistics.” 

Smart  Science 


NASAs  announcement  that  a space  shuttle  will  be  dis- 
patched to  repair  and  upgrade  the  Hubble  telescope  is  wel- 
come news  to  anyone  interested  in  the  advance  of  science. 
Since  its  launch  in  1990,  Hubble  has  increased  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  cosmos  and  its  earliest  development  far  beyond 
astronomers’  wildest  hopes.  From  the  very  beginning,  it  has 
provided  stunning  images  of  cosmic  objects  and  events  that 
will  remain  lasting  icons  of  U.S.  space  science.  It  has  provid- 
ed evidence  that  the  universe  is  expanding  at  an  accelerating 
rate  and  has  identified  more  than  500  proto-galaxies  dating 
to  the  earliest  period  of  star  formation.  For  some  years  the 
telescope’s  future  has  been  in  doubt  because  of  competition 
for  funding  with  President  Bush’s  costly  Mars  exploration 
program  and  safety  concerns  after  the  Columbia  disaster  in 
2003.  Given  Hubble’s  contribution  to  science  to  date,  its 
upgrading  will  surely  guarantee  an  unparalleled  future  of 
discovery.  Experiments  aboard  the  international  space  sta- 
tion or  a human  mission  to  Mars  are  not  likely  to  compare. 
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Editorial 


Pilgrimage  to  Constantinople 


With  the  exception  of  his  appear- 
ance before  his  old  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Regensburg,  Pope 
Benedict  XVTs  travels  have  been 
quiet  affairs.  Even  a trip  to  Spain  last 
July,  which  threatened  to  erupt  into  controversy  over  poli- 
cy differences  with  that  country’s  Socialist  government, 
transpired  so  uneventfully  that  some  Vatican  officials  were 
surprised.  The  pope’s  upcoming  trip  to  Turkey,  Nov.  28- 
30,  may  be  a different  matter.  It  will  be  his  first  visit  to  a 
Muslim  country,  where  hostility  toward  Christianity  has 
been  growing. 

In  the  last  year,  one  priest  has  been  killed  in  Turkey 
and  at  least  two  others  attacked.  Various  individuals  have 
threatened  the  pope’s  life  if  he  persists  in  his  mission. 
Earlier  this  month  a gunman  was  arrested  for  firing  at  the 
Italian  consulate  in  protest  of  the  visit.  Memories  of  the 
pope’s  public  opposition,  when  he  was  a cardinal,  to 
Turkey’s  admission  to  the  European  Union  on  the  grounds 
that  it  does  not  share  Europe’s  culture  are  still  raw;  and  his 
use  of  a controversial  quote  about  irrational  violence  in 
Islam  in  his  Regensburg  lecture  has  unfortunately  further 
inflamed  those  who  oppose  the  visit.  Still,  the  Turkish 
government  has  continued  to  extend  its  invitation,  and  the 
pope  has  bravely  held  to  his  commitment. 

A principal  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  strengthen  rela- 
tions with  the  Orthodox  Church  and  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  Bartholomew  I by  attending  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  the  Aposde  (Nov.  30),  patron  of 
the  see  of  Constantinople.  How  fraught  with  difficulty  the 
journey  may  be  is  evident  from  the  tensions  between  the 
Turkish  government  and  the  patriarchate  over  constraints 
Turkey  has  imposed  on  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  Following  a recent  meeting,  the  North 
American  Orthodox  Catholic  Theological  Consultation 
identified  several  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  ecumenical 
patriarchate. 

The  group’s  statement  declared:  “By  decisions  reached 
in  1923  and  1970,  the  government  imposed  significant 
limitations  on  the  election  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch. 
Even  today,  the  Turkish  state  does  not  recognize  the  his- 
toric role  that  the  Patriarch  plays  among  Orthodox 
Christians  outside  Turkey.  The  Turkish  government  closed 
the  Patriarchate’s  Theological  School  on  the  island  of 


Halki  in  1971  and,  in  spite  of  numerous  appeals  from  gov- 
ernmental and  religious  authorities,  still  does  not  allow  it 
to  reopen,  severely  limiting  the  patriarchate’s  ability  to 
train  candidates  for  the  ministry.” 

Pope  Benedict’s  pilgrimage  offers  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  express  solidarity  with  the  Orthodox  in  their  strait- 
ened circumstances,  but  for  all  sides  to  find  ways  out  of 
these  historic  difficulties. 

the  Turkish  situation  is  not,  as  some  wrongly  imagine,  a 
straightforward  Islam-versus-the-West  scenario.  Turkey  is 
a bridge  between  Europe  and  the  Middle  East — and  not 
just  geographically.  It  is  an  Islamic  country  with  a moder- 
ate Muslim  party  now  leading  the  government,  but  its 
constitution,  vigorously  upheld  by  the  military,  involves  an 
especially  stringent  form  of  Turkish  secularism  that  strug- 
gles to  hold  down  religious  fundamentalism  among  the 
population.  Since  the  time  of  Kemal  Ataturk,  modern 
Turkey’s  founder  and  first  president  (1923-38),  the  country 
has  struggled  to  modernize — that  is  to  say,  Westernize — 
by  adopting  European  fashions,  technology  and  economics 
as  well  as  the  forms  of  parliamentary  government;  but  it 
has  often  fallen  short  of  adopting  the  deeper  Western  val- 
ues of  respect  for  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Among  Turkey’s  elites  there  is  profound  fear  of  political 
and  cultural  fragmentation,  particularly  of  secession  on  the 
part  of  the  sizable  Kurdish  population.  Intellectual  dissent 
from  the  standards  of  official  Turkish  identity — by  acknowl- 
edging, for  example,  the  Armenian  genocide — remains  a 
criminal  offense.  Though  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  make  up  only  a minuscule  group,  Turkey,  as  heir  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  clings  to  a centuries-old  enmity 
toward  Greece  and  in  particular  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  as  the  custodian  of  the  Hellenic  soul. 

The  pope  deserves  credit  for  supporting  the  Orthodox 
Church  on  such  hostile  terrain.  In  choosing  to  visit 
Turkey,  he  has  taken  on  a Herculean  challenge  that  com- 
bines Turkish-European,  Muslim-Christian  and 
Orthodox-Catholic  relations.  At  the  heart  of  each  prob- 
lematic relationship  lie  questions  about  the  status  of 
human  rights  and  religious  liberty.  God  willing,  even  if  the 
trip  provides  no  immediate  breakthroughs,  the  pope’s  jour- 
ney will  prepare  the  way  for  peaceful  progress  on  these 
issues  in  the  future. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


The  Election:  Catholic  Voters  and  Issues 


A line  of  voters  stretches  outside  the  polling  place  at  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  Nov.  7.  Nationally  the  voter  turn  out  was  51.6  percent,  a gain  of  9.3  percent  over  2004. 


Exit  polls  indicate  that  a majority  of 
Catholics  voted  Democratic  on  Nov.  7, 
helping  the  party  to  take  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  possibly  the 
Senate.  According  to  The  New  Republic, 
52  percent  of  Catholics  voted  Democratic, 
compared  with  47  percent  who  voted 
Republican.  George  W.  Bush  won  the 
Catholic  vote  in  2004  by  the  same  margin. 

The  shift  in  the  Catholic  vote  was  evi- 
dent in  Ohio,  where  the  Democratic 
gubernatorial  winner,  Ted  Strickland, 
scored  a 20-point  advantage  among 
Catholics.  Senate  winner  Sherrod  Brown, 
also  a Democrat,  won  the  Catholic  vote  54 
percent  to  46  percent,  a 47 -point 
turnaround  from  2000,  when  Republican 
Mike  DeWine  landed  the  seat. 

Also  on  Nov.  7,  a proposal  in  Missouri 


Lebanon’s  Maronite  Catholic  bishops 
expressed  concern  about  increasing  ten- 
sions in  the  country  after  calls  by  the 
Shiite  Muslim  organization  Hezbollah  and 
pro-Syrian  factions  for  the  formation  of  a 
national  unity  government.  In  a statement 
released  Nov.  1 after  their  monthly  meet- 
ing outside  Beirut,  the  bishops  also  aired 
their  fears  about  the  friction  created  by  the 
pending  formation  of  an  international  tri- 
bunal to  try  the  assassins  of  former  Prime 


to  limit  human  cloning  and  embryonic 
stem-cell  research  was  defeated.  Missouri’s 
Catholic  bishops  had  called  for  defeat  of 
the  measure,  saying  that  “no  human  life,  at 
any  stage  of  its  development,  may  ever  be 
taken  for  the  sake  of  someone  else’s  gain.” 
A proposal  to  ban  abortion  in  South 
Dakota  was  also  voted  down. 

In  Arizona,  voters  approved  proposals 
limiting  state  services  to  illegal  immi- 
grants and  making  English  the  state’s 
official  language.  Both  measures  were 
opposed  by  local  bishops.  Proposals  that 
would  have  required  parental  notifica- 
tion before  a minor’s  abortion  were 
defeated  in  Oregon  and  California, 
while  voters  in  Wisconsin  approved  a 
referendum  that  could  lead  to  reinstate- 
ment of  the  death  penalty. 


Minister  Rafik  Hariri,  who  was  murdered 
in  February  2005.  The  bishops  expressed 
sorrow  for  “the  division  over  the  interna- 
tional court”  and  “the  national  unity  gov- 
ernment.” “The  bishops  strongly  regret 
the  chaos  prevailing  over  the  Lebanese 
political  arena,  which  has  divided  the 
Lebanese  into  opposite  groups  that  do  not 
know  what  they  want,”  they  said,  reiterat- 
ing previous  statements  that  “the 
Lebanese  should  put  the  country’s  inter- 


ests above  personal  ones  in  order  to  find 
the  adequate  solutions  to  these  problems.” 

British  Bishop  Stresses 
Rights  Owed  to  Military 

In  a pastoral  letter  to  mark  Britain’s 
Remembrance  Sunday,  Nov.  12,  the  head 
of  Britain’s  military  diocese  said  soldiers 
have  a right  to  be  properly  armed,  sup- 
plied and  reinforced.  “Anything  less  risks 
lives  and  is  morally  reprehensible,”  said 
Bishop  Thomas  Bums  of  the  Bishopric  of 
the  Forces,  the  nation’s  military  diocese. 
In  a pastoral  letter  to  be  read  on 
Remembrance  Sunday,  which  honors  the 
deaths  of  British  troops,  Bishop  Bums 
said  military  personnel  needed  to  know 
that  “none  of  their  superiors  will  ever 
lack  the  moral  fiber  to  stand  by  them.” 
The  bishop  said,  “Force  strengths  have  to 
be  sufficient,  strategies  realistic,  supplies 
adequate,  equipment  appropriate  and 
apparel  proper  to  the  task  in  hand.  Delay 
has  no  excuse.  All  improvements  are  wel- 
come. These  things  are  owed  to  our  ser- 
vicemen and  women  as  [a]  right,”  he 
added.  “They  are  inherent  parts  of  the 
job  that  they  are  asked  to  do.”  The  bish- 
op’s letter  was  to  be  sent  out  to  all 
Catholic  military  personnel  and  their 
families  and  dependents. 

Lutherans,  Catholics  on 
Life  After  Death 

Catholic  and  Lutheran  scholars  met  in 
Baltimore  Oct.  12-15  to  discuss  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  beliefs  about  life  after 
death.  Among  the  scholars’  concerns 
were  issues  such  as  purgatory,  indul- 
gences and  Masses,  and  prayers  for  the 
dead.  Excesses  in  16th-century  preaching 
about  indulgences  and  in  Catholic  peni- 
tential practices  sparked  Martin  Luther 
to  seek  reform  in  the  church,  starting  a 
movement  that  led  to  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  The  Baltimore  meeting 
was  the  third  session  in  the  11th  round 
of  the  official  U.S.  Lutheran-Roman 
Catholic  Dialogue.  The  dialogue  is  co- 
sponsored by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  and  the  Committee 
on  Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops. 


Lebanese  Concerned  Over  Increasing  Tensions 
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Pope:  Gregorian  University 
a Jesuit  Priority 

Although  it  may  tax  their  resources,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  asked  the  Jesuits  to  continue 
making  the  Pontifical  Gregorian 
University  a priority  in  their  service  of  the 
church.  The  pope  visited  the  university 
Nov.  3,  addressing  students,  professors 
and  benefactors,  then  holding  a private 
meeting  with  some  of  the  89  Jesuits  who 
work  at  the  Gregorian  University,  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  and  the 
Pontifical  Oriental  Institute.  In  his  public 
remarks,  the  pope  spoke  about  his  many 
visits  to  the  university,  beginning  with  a 
visit  during  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  including  his  service  as  a visiting  pro- 
fessor in  1972-73.  As  he  did  in  late 
October  speeches  at  the  Pontifical  Lateran 
University  and  to  Rome  university  stu- 
dents gathered  at  the  Vatican,  Pope 
Benedict  focused  his  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  a life  of  prayer  for  students 
studying  theology  or  other  subjects  in 
preparation  for  a life  of  service  to  the 
church.  Robert  F.  O’Toole,  S.J.,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Gregorian  University 
Foundation,  attended  the  meeting  with 
the  pope  and  later  said  that  “the  Holy 
Father’s  description  of  the  Gregorian 
University  as  ‘a  priority  among  the  priori- 
ties of  the  apostolate  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,’  is  a wonderful  encouragement  to 
the  whole  Gregorian  University 
Consortium  family  and  all  those  who  gen- 
erously support  it. 

Violence  in  Mideast 
Symptom  of  Larger  Issues 

The  differences  that  lead  to  violence 
between  Israelis  and  Palestinians  in  the 
Middle  East  are  merely  “symptoms  of  a 
much  larger  issue”  of  injustice  that  must 
be  addressed,  the  Vatican’s  representative 
at  the  United  Nations  said  Nov.  2. 
Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore,  papal 
nuncio  to  the  international  body,  spoke 
before  the  United  Nations’  Special 
Political  and  Decolonization  Committee, 
during  a session  on  the  U.N.  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees. 
“Each  year  at  this  meeting  we  recite  the 
seemingly  endless  list  of  difficulties  and 
differences  separating  Israelis  and 
Palestinians,  but  they  are  differences 
which  make  it  all  the  more  urgent  for 
states  to  address  the  problem  of  the  fun- 


damental injustice  at  the  heart  of  this 
question,”  Archbishop  Migliore  said.  The 
nuncio  called  on  the  United  Nations, 
United  States,  Europe  and  Russia  to  lead 
the  way  in  “reactivating  genuine  negotia- 
tions with  all  dispatch.”  No  preconditions 
should  be  imposed  for  those  talks,  he  said. 


Bishop  George  V.  Murry,  S.J.,  of  St.  Thomas  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  delivers  a homily  during  a 
Mass  of  thanksgiving  celebrated  in  memory  of 
Father  Augustine  Tolton  at  Corpus  Christi 
Church  in  Piedmont,  Calif.,  Nov.  3.  Father  Tolton, 
also  known  as  Augustus,  was  the  first  full-blood- 
ed African-American  to  be  ordained  a U.S. 
Catholic  priest.  He  was  ordained  in  1886  and 
served  as  pastor  at  a black  parish  in  Quincy,  III., 
and  later  in  Chicago.  He  died  in  1897  at  age  43. 


U.S.  Policy  Change  Could 
Guarantee  Israel’s  Survival 

As  violence  increased  in  the  Holy  Land, 
the  top  Catholic  official  in  Jerusalem 
said  the  survival  of  Israel  could  be  guar- 
anteed if  the  U.S.  government  were  to 
change  its  policy  toward  the  region. 
“The  main  question  for  the  U.S.  admin- 
istration and  for  Israel  is  survival,”  said 
Latin  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  of 
Jerusalem  during  a Nov.  2 interview 
with  Catholic  journalists  from  the 
United  States.  “But  if  the  United  States 
wants  Israel  to  survive,  to  be  recognized, 
then  it  should  take  measures  to  surround 
Israel  with  friends.  But  current  U.S.  pol- 
icy is  surrounding  Israel  with  enemies. 
That’s  not  the  way  to  protect  your 
friend.”  Israeli  forces  moved  into  the 
Gaza  Strip  Nov.  1 in  an  effort  to  halt 
rocket  assaults  on  southern  Israel. 


Nigeria’s  Problems  Due  to 
Government  Failures 

Despite  Nigeria’s  wealth  from  natural 
resources,  Nigerians  are  suffering  because 
of  government  mismanagement,  said 
Archbishop  John  Olorunfemi  Onaiyekan 
of  Abuja,  Nigeria.  Unlike  officials  in 
other  countries,  Nigerian  public  officials 
are  not  concerned  with  unemployment. 

In  Nigeria  “governance  has  been  practi- 
cally reduced  to  merely  manipulating  oil 
wealth,”  said  Archbishop  Onaiyekan.  He 
said  Nigerians  are  resourceful  and  moti- 
vated, but  the  country  “will  never  be 
truly  great  until  the  people  are  well  man- 
aged and  motivated  to  perform  at  their 
optimal  standard.”  He  said,  “In  a nation 
where  many  young  graduates  roam  the 
street  unemployed  for  years  or  are  under- 
employed...there  is  something  seriously 
wrong.”  Archbishop  Onaiyekan  was 
among  participants  in  a Nov.  1-4  confer- 
ence in  Enugu,  Nigeria,  to  discuss  revers- 
ing the  so-called  “resource  curse” — when 
a country’s  natural  wealth  does  not  create 
wealth  for  its  citizens. 

Caritas  Korea  Leads  Aid 
Program  for  North 

With  the  agreement  of  the  North 
Korean  government,  Caritas  Korea  is 
leading  Caritas  Intemationalis’s  aid  pro- 
gram to  the  communist  country,  said  the 
president  of  Caritas  Korea.  Bishop 
Lazzaro  You  Heung-sik  of  Daejeon, 
South  Korea,  said  Caritas  Korea  has  the 
responsibility  of  helping  approximately 
five  million  poor  North  Koreans.  Caritas 
Korea  staffers  will  meet  with  their  North 
Korean  counterparts  on  behalf  of  Caritas 
Internationalis,  plan  and  implement  aid 
programs,  receive  donations  from  local 
and  overseas  sources  and  cooperate  with 
other  Caritas  Internationalis  members 
and  supporters,  the  bishop  said.  Since 
Nov.  1,  Bishop  You  said,  Caritas  Korea 
has  had  a mandate  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram. UCA  News,  an  Asian  church  news 
agency,  reported  the  bishop  made  the 
announcement  Oct.  30.  Caritas 
Internationalis  is  a confederation  of  162 
Catholic  relief,  development  and  social 
service  organizations  in  more  than  200 
countries  and  territories.  Caritas  Korea  is 
the  confederation’s  local  affiliate. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Morality  Matters 


|What  Counts  as  Help? 

^Good  intentions  do  not  cut  it.? 


OUR  FAMILY  has  a new 
baby,  and  this  has  us  think- 
ing about  the  nature  of 
help.  What  is  help?  Is  it 
the  neighbor  who  cooked  a 
fancy  gourmet  meal  for  us  (that  none  of 
us,  all  sick  with  colds,  could  eat)  and  left 
our  kitchen  in  shambles,  using  every  pot 
and  pan  in  the  place?  Is  it  the  friend  who 
decided  we  needed  reorganizing,  as  in 
one  of  those  reality  home  shows,  and 
moved  our  “clutter”  so  we  haven’t  been 
able  to  find  a thing  since?  Or  is  it  the 
anonymous  giver  who  left  a simple  pot  of 
chicken  soup  and  washed  the  dishes  in 
the  sink  while  we  were  napping? 

The  question  is  not  merely  churlish 
or  academic;  it  is  the  stuff  of  daily  head- 
lines. Debates  over  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  the  U.S.  role  in  Iraq,  the  USA 
Patriot  Act,  refugees  resettling  in  the 
U.S.  and  food  aid  to  Africa — these  are  all 
debates  about  what  it  means  to  help. 

This  year  about  20,000  refugees, 
people  running  for  their  fives,  fleeing 
persecution  and  death  in  their  home 
countries,  have  been  denied  admission  to 
the  United  States  because  of  a change  in 
antiterrorism  laws.  Catholic  relief  and 
resettlement  agencies  have  long  been  at 
the  forefront  of  helping  refugees  estab- 
lish new  fives  in  the  United  States.  But 
because  of  today’s  interpretations  of  the 
“material  support  bar,”  people  who  were 
robbed  by  violent  or  terrorist  groups,  or 
who  paid  ransom  for  the  release  of  a kid- 
napped relative,  are  now  barred  entry  to 
the  United  States  for  “helping”  terror- 
ists. Whole  categories  of  refugees — 
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those  from  Colombia,  for  example — are 
now  banned  from  the  United  States 
because  they  supposedly  helped  groups 
who  were  torturing,  robbing  or  kidnap- 
ping them. 

Most  of  us  would  agree  that  inten- 
tion has  to  be  part  of  the  definition  of 
help  and  that  actions  forced  at  gunpoint 
do  not  amount  to  help.  Certainly  anyone 
with  a toddler  may  believe  that  help  is 
defined  by  good  intention.  I know  that 
when  our  three-year-old  “helps”  in  the 
kitchen,  this  does  not  mean  the  task  will 
be  done  more  quickly  or  efficiently.  But 
even  as  we  scrub  pumpkin  muffin  batter 
from  the  ceiling,  we  don’t  discourage 
such  help.  We  only  hope  the  good  inten- 
tion of  helping  will  mature  over  time 
into  a greater  capacity  to  be  truly  helpful. 

Good  intentions  alone  do  not  cut  it 
for  adults.  We  have  the  capacity  to  do 
better,  and  to  know  better.  No  one 
doubts  that  officials  at  FEMA  intend  to 
help  people  in  need  because  of  natural 
disasters.  But  no  one  believes  that  good 
intentions  alone  absolve  FEMA  of 
responsibility  for  its  disastrous  perfor- 
mance in  response  to  Hurricane  Katrina. 

Similarly,  good  intentions  do  not 
equate  to  help  in  Iraq.  Georgetown’s 
Professor  John  Langan,  S.J.,  compares 
the  U.S.  military  intervention  to  trans- 
form Iraq  to  undertaking  surgery  with- 
out an  X-ray  or  anesthesia  or  the  consent 
of  the  patient.  Generals  who  argued  that 
insurgency  and  civil  war  would  result 
after  the  toppling  of  the  Hussein  regime 
were  disregarded.  Even  if  you  believe 
that  the  United  States  intervened  with 
good  intentions — to  stop  Iraq  from 
acquiring  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
or  to  emancipate  the  Iraqi  people  from  a 
dictatorial  regime  that  abused  human 
rights — those  good  intentions  are  not 
enough.  We  had  the  capacity  to  do  bet- 
ter, and  we  should  have  known  better. 
The  questions  now  about  whether  or  for 
how  long  or  in  what  capacity  the  United 


States  should  remain  in  Iraq  are  largely 
questions  on  the  nature  of  help:  Does 
continued  U.S.  presence  in  Iraq  help  or 
hinder  stability  there?  Should  the  nature 
of  U.S.  help  be  determined  by  U.S. 
domestic  politics?  What  do  the  people  of 
Iraq  think  would  be  helpful? 

As  the  holidays  roll  around,  images 
of  bounty  here  contrast  with  images  of 
need  around  the  world,  especially  in 
Africa.  Food  aid  seems  straightforward. 
Didn’t  Jesus  tell  us  to  feed  the  hungry? 
Yet  the  food  the  United  States  wants  to 
give  can  be  unwelcome  in  Africa.  An 
influx  of  free  foreign  food  can  under- 
mine the  local  market,  bankrupting 
farmers  able  to  produce  such  food  them- 
selves. Genetically  modified  (G.M.O.) 
grain,  sometimes  purchased  as  part  of 
farm  subsidies  to  U.S.  farmers,  is  seen  as 
a threat  to  future  African  harvests.  A 
G.M.O.  taint  could  ban  future  African 
trade  internationally,  since  many 
importing  countries  reject  G.M.O. 
products.  Catholic  Relief  Services 
responds  to  these  issues  by  working  with 
local  partners.  This  may  require  buying 
food  locally  where  possible  so  as  not  to 
disrupt  local  markets  or  milling  modified 
grain  before  shipment  so  the  seed  will 
not  contaminate  future  crops. 

Jesuit  Refugee  Services  addresses 
these  issues  with  a mission  “to  accompa- 
ny, serve  and  defend  the  rights  of 
refugees  and  forcibly  displaced  people.” 
By  focusing  on  accompaniment,  J.R.S. 
does  not  divide  the  world  into  victims 
and  helpers  but  affirms  the  fundamental 
human  dignity  of  all,  seeing  beyond  peo- 
ples’ needs  to  their  humanity.  Solidarity 
requires  moving  beyond  ignorance  and 
apathy  concerning  others’  needs.  But 
dignity  requires  recognizing  others’ 
worth  and  participating  in  the  helping 
process.  How  do  others  define  their  own 
needs,  and  what  do  they  believe  would  be 
most  helpful? 

As  Thanksgiving  approaches,  many 
of  us  will  count  our  blessings  and  look  to 
share  them  by  helping  others.  But  as  we 
do  so  in  our  neighborhoods  and  our 
world,  let’s  do  so  reflectively,  with 
greater  understanding  and  awareness  of 
what  it  means  to  help. 

Maryann  Cusimano  Love 
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Theologians  and  White 
Supremacy 

An  Interview  With  James  H.  Cone 

- BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON  - 


Are  American  theologians  saying  enough  about  racism ? 

No,  they  are  not.  Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  theologians  do  theology 
as  if  they  do  not  have  to  engage  with  the  problem  of  white  supremacy 
and  racism.  Not  all  of  them  ignore  it  completely,  but  some  write  as  if 
slavery,  colonialism  and  segregation  never  existed.  In  fact,  white 
supremacy  is  more  deeply  entrenched  now  than  it  was  in  the  1960’s  and  early  1970’s, 
because  back  then,  the  country  acknowledged  its  racial  problems  more  direcdy.  The 
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civil  rights  and  black  power  movements  forced  the  nation — 
through  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Malcolm  X and  a host  of 
other  courageous  people — to  confront  racism  as  a cancer  in 
the  body  politic.  The  churches  did  too,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  Fighting  for  racial  justice  in  the  1960’s  was  the 
churches’  finest  hour. 

But  now,  having  confronted  it  years  ago,  they  think  they 
have  made  the  racial  situation  better,  whereas  in  some  ways 
it  is  worse.  It  is  like  a new  form  of  racism,  in  that -it  accepts 
the  tokenism  of  a few  blacks  in  churches,  educational  insti- 
tutions and  government  in  order  to  make  people  think 
everything  is  fine  on  the  racial  front.  But  just  look  at  the 
statistics  about  the  African-American  community  with 
regard  to  imprisonment,  health  care,  education  and  employ- 
ment. We  are  worse  off  today  in  areas  like  these.  So  I want 
to  challenge  white  theologians  and  their  churches  to  speak 
out  in  a sustained  and  prophetic  way  about  racial  injustice. 

Why  are  white  theologians  so  silent? 

I think  their  silence  stems  partly  from  a distorted  under- 
standing of  what  the  Gospel  means  in  a racially  broken 
world.  White  theologians  have  not  succeeded  in  making  an 
empathetdc  bond  with  the  pains  and  hurts  of  people  of  color. 
If  theologians  perceived  their  own  sons  and  daughters  and 
parents  as  being  discriminated  against,  they  would  not  only 
write  passionately  against  it  but  would  make  their  rejection 
of  injustice  an  essential  part  of  their  reflection  on  the 
Gospel. 

Just  as  Ralph  Ellison  wrote  in  the  1950’s  about  black 
invisibility  in  The  Invisible  Man,  black  suffering  today  still 
remains  invisible  to  many  whites.  We  bond  with  like-mind- 
ed people  of  the  same  racial  group,  which  is  natural  because 
we  may  five  in  the  same  apartment  buildings,  go  to  the  same 
schools  and  churches  and  have  similar  values  and  histories. 
It  is  easy  to  make  that  kind  of  social  and  political  bond.  But 
when  people  look  different,  it  is  harder  to  make.  But  that  is 
what  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  all  about — making  a human 
bond  with  the  least  of  these. 

To  believe  in  the  Gospel  means  creating  solidarity  with 
the  oppressed.  Jesus’  cross  is  God’s  solidarity  with  the  weak 
and  the  lost.  When  we  follow  Jesus  into  the  ghetto,  it  always 
creates  conflict  in  a racially  divided  society.  White  theolo- 
gians do  not  speak  out  against  white  supremacy  because 
such  speaking  will  surely  make  them  unpopular  in  their 
group.  Of  all  the  evils  that  exist  in  society,  racism  is  one  of 
the  most  intractable,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  name  and  so 
easy  to  deny. 

Please  say  more  on  what  the  cross  symbolizes  for  African- 
Americans. 

The  cross  stands  at  the  center  of  the  Christian  faith  of 
African-Americans  because  Jesus’  suffering  was  similar  to 


Catholics  on  Prejudice, 
Lynching  and  Segregation 

I have  said  that  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  America; 
the  trail  of  the  serpent,  however,  yet  marks  the  ground. 
We  do  not  accord  to  our  black  brothers  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  freedom  and  of  a common  humanity.  They 
are  the  victims  of  an  unreasoning  and  unjustifiable 
ostracism.  They  may  live,  provided  they  live  away  from  us, 
as  a separate  and  inferior  race,  with  whom  close  contact 
is  pollution.  It  looks  as  if  we  had  grudgingly  granted  to 
them  emancipation,  as  if  we  fain  still  would  be  the  mas- 
ters, and  hold  them  in  servitude. 

Archbishop  John  Ireland  (1838-1918) 
Emancipation  Proclamation  anniversary  address,  1891 

I know  no  color  line,  I will  acknowledge  none.  I am  not 
unaware  that  this  solemn  declaration  of  mine  shall  be 
deemed  by  many... as  rash  and  untimely.  Yet  I fear  not  to 
make  it.  I am  ahead  of  my  day.  But  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  Americans  and  Christians  will  wonder  that  there 
ever  was  race  prejudice. 

Archbishop  John  Ireland 
speaking  to  a congregation 
of  African-Americans  (date  unknown) 

The  enjoyment  of  peace  and  protection  does  not  include 
merely  the  absence  of  actual  violence  or  disorder.  It  pre- 
supposes also  the  consciousness  or  relative  certainty 
that  such  violence  or  lack  of  protection  will  not  occur.  A 
lynching  may  not  have  happened  in  a given  locality  for 
generations,  but  the  possibility  that  it  may  yet  break  out, 
and  for  a trifling  reason,  is  enough  to  destroy  all  sense  of 
genuine  civic  peace. 

John  LaFarge,  S.J. 
associate  editor  of  America 
The  Race  Question  and  the  Negro 
America  Press,  1937 

We  confess  that  We  feel  a special  paternal  affection, 
which  is  certainly  inspired  of  Heaven,  for  the  Negro  peo- 
ple dwelling  among  you;  for  in  the  field  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation We  know  that  they  need  special  care  and  comfort 
and  are  very  deserving  of  it.  We  therefore  invoke  an  abun- 
dance of  heavenly  blessing  and  We  pray  fruitful  success 
for  those  whose  generous  zeal  is  devoted  to  their  welfare. 

Pope  Pius  XII,  Sertum  Laetitiae 
addressed  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  American  church 
Nov.  1,  1939 

Racial  segregation  is  certainly  a sin  against  charity  and, 
in  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  certainly  immoral  and  not 
to  be  tolerated. 

George  H.  Dunne,  S.J. 

“The  Sin  of  Segregation" 
Commonweal,  Sept.  21,  1945 
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their  American  experience.  Just  as  Jesus  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied, so  were  blacks  lynched.  In  the  American  experience, 
the  cross  is  the  lynching  tree.  The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  a 
first-century  lynching.  If  American  Christians  want  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  cross,  they  have  to  view  it 
through  the  image  of  the  lynching  tree  on  which  approxi- 
mately 5,000  mostly  (but  not  exclusively)  black  people  were 
killed” 

What  is  most  revealing,  though,  is  not  the  large  number 


of  black  lives  lost,  but  the  violence  and  the  torture  of  the 
lynching  and  the  horror  it  created  in  the  African-American 
community.  Whites  would  often  leave  a black  body  hanging 
on  a tree  or  lamppost  for  several  days  just  to  terrorize  the 
community,  to  let  them  know  that  this  is  a white  man’s 
country,  and  if  you  don’t  stay  in  your  assigned  place,  the 
same  fate  can  happen  to  you.  Hundreds  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  white  onlookers,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, would  be  there,  picnicking  and  harassing  the  victim, 
collecting  souvenirs — ears,  fingers  and  toes  and  sometimes 


even  sexual  organs.  Whites  who  did  the  lynching  were 
respectable  members  of  Christian  churches  and  saw  no  con- 
tradiction between  murdering  black  people  and  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus. 

Whites  did  not  see  this  contradiction  partly  because 
white  theologians  failed  to  point  it  out  with  sustained  con- 
viction and  passion.  They  interpreted  Jesus’  cross  without 
any  reference  to  the  suffering  blacks  in  their  midst.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  that  few  theologians  have  even  mentioned 
lynching  in  connection  with  the 
cross  or  said  a public  word 
against  it  when  it  was  so 
widespread.  During  the  peak  of 
the  so-called  lynching  bees, 
between  1880  and  1930,  there 
was  no  public  opposition  in  the 
writings  of  prominent 
Protestant  and  Catholic  theologians. 

For  example,  the  prominent  social  gospel  theologian 
Walter  Rauschenbusch  said  nothing,  and  neither  did 
Reinhold  Niebuhr.  I have  no  doubt  that  they  and  others 
were  against  the  lynching  of  African-Americans,  but  they 
did  not  say  so  publicly  in  their  writings.  Had  blacks  been 
lynching  whites,  they  would  surely  have  spoken  out  loud 
and  clear.  So  I hold  them  accountable  for  their  silence  on 
black  suffering.  Silence  in  the  face  of  innocent  suffering  is 
complicity  in  the  act  itself.  While  white  theologians  failed 


White  theologians  have  not  succeeded 
in  making  an  empathetic  bond  with  the 
pains  and  hurts  of  people  of  color. 
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The  Department  of  Religious  Studies 
at  Santa  Clara  University  announces 
Two  New  Endowed  Chairs  in  Catholic  Theology 


Santa  Clara  University  is  establishing  two  endowed  chairs  in 
Catholic  theology  in  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies.  Fields 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  Scripture,  systematic  theology, 
theological  ethics  or  moral  theology,  and  historical  studies  or 
historical  theology.  The  department  invites  applications  and 
nominations  of  distinguished  scholars  for  a tenured  position,  at  the 
rank  of  either  full  or  associate  professor,  beginning  in  fall  2007. 

The  holders  of  these  new  endowed  chairs  will  become  full 
members  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies,  currently 
numbering  some  23  teaching  scholars  in  several  fields  of  both 
theology  and  religious  studies.  The  desired  candidates  will  have  a 
clearly  distinguished  record  in  Catholic  theological  disciplines,  will 
work  closely  with  the  department  in  the  development  of  the 
curriculum  and  other  projects,  will  teach  a variety  of  courses  and 
seminars,  and  will  be  committed  to  working  actively  with 
colleagues  in  the  department  and  the  university.  Santa  Clara 
University,  located  in  California  s Silicon  Valley,  is  a Jesuit,  Catholic 
university  strongly  committed  to  the  mission  of  advancing  social 
justice  through  its  academic  programs. 

The  department  serves  the  entire  undergraduate  student  body  with 
core  curriculum  courses,  and  hosts  about  100  majors  and  minors 
annually.  The  department  also  provides  the  core  faculty  for  the 
graduate  program  in  Pastoral  Ministries.  The  faculty  is  committed 
to  a cross-disciplinary  and  inter-religious  environment  for  the 


pursuit  of  the  theological  disciplines.  As  part  of  this  commitment, 
the  department  sponsors  the  Local  Religions  Project,  a research 
and  teaching  center  that  links  the  study  of  local  and  global  religions 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Faculty  also  enjoy  a close  working 
relationship  with  the  Markkula  Center  for  Applied  Ethics,  the 
Ignatian  Center  for  Jesuit  Education,  the  Center  for  Science, 
Technology  and  Society,  and  several  interdisciplinary  programs  on 
campus,  including  Catholic  studies,  Asian  studies,  Women  s and 
Gender  studies,  the  Center  for  Multicultural  Learning,  and 
Ethnic  studies. 

Santa  Clara  University  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer,  committed  to  excellence  through  diversity,  and,  in  this 
spirit,  particularly  welcomes  applications  from  women,  persons  of 
color,  and  members  of  historically  underrepresented  groups.  The 
university  will  provide  reasonable  accommodations  to  all  qualified 
individuals  with  a disability. 

Responses  should  be  sent  by  December  1,  2006  to: 

Chair  of  the  Search  Committee 
Department  of  Religious  Studies 
Santa  Clara  University 

500  El  Camino  Real  ITniupre 

Santa  Clara,  CA  95053 

www.scu.edu  The  Jesuit  university  in  Silicon  V< 
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to  see  the  connection  between  Jesus’  suffering  and  the 
African-American  experience,  blacks  did  not  miss  it.  When 
they  initially  heard  from  white  missionaries  and  preachers 
the  story  of  Jesus,  they  saw  a mirror  of  themselves  in  his  suf- 
fering. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Senate  approved  a resolution  for  fail- 
ing to  enact  federal  anti-lynching  legislation  decades  ago, 
marking  the  first  time  the  body  has  apologized  for  America’s 
treatment  of  black  people.  I contend  that  white  Catholic 
and  Protestant  theologians  should  make  a similar  apology  to 
African-Americans  for  their  own  silence.  Perhaps  if  they 
could  acknowledge  their  past  failures,  they  could  see  the 
need  to  speak  out  against  racial  injustice  today. 

How  do  theologians  here  differ  from  those  in  developing 
countries? 

In  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia,  you  have  theologians 
whose  understanding  of  the  Gospel  has  emerged  out  of 
their  solidarity  with  poor  and  oppressed  people.  In  El 
Salvador,  for  instance,  the  Jesuit  Jon  Sobrino  writes  pas- 
sionately about  crucified  people,  and  Gustavo  Gutierrez 
said  we  must  not  speak  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  until  we  first 
speak  of  suffering  people.  Desmond  Tutu  has  made  a simi- 
lar witness  in  South  Africa,  as  have  many  Asian  liberation 
theologians,  who  make  a direct  connection  between  Jesus’ 
cross  and  the  suffering  poor  in  their  midst. 

It  is  strange  to  me  that  the  Catholic  theologians  here 


who  express  solidarity  with  liberation  theologians  in  Latin 
America  have  said  almost  nothing  about  the  struggles  of  the 
black  poor  in  their  own  country.  The  solidarity  of  North 
American  white  theologians  with  the  struggles  of  the  poor 
in  the  developing  world  should  only  be  taken  seriously  if 
they  make  a similar  solidarity  with  the  poor  in  the  United 
States.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  out  there  without  first  sid- 
ing with  the  poor  here. 

What  about  historians? 

Historians  have  been  much  better.  From  the  time  of  C. 
Vann  Woodward’s  1955  book,  The  Strange  Career  of  Jim 
Crow,  they  have  written  persuasively  and  truthfully  about 
the  legacy  of  white  supremacy  here.  A Southern  historian, 
Woodward  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  the  work  of  black  historians  like  John  Hope 
Franklin  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  Now,  though,  a significant 
number  of  white  historians,  influenced  by  Woodward,  are 
telling  the  painful  truths  about  American  history.  They 
include  Kenneth  Stampp,  Leon  Litwack,  Eric  Foner,  Grace 
Elizabeth  Hale,  Joel  Williamson,  George  Frederickson, 
David  Blight,  Steven  Hahn  and  Brion  Davis.  We  also  have 
to  acknowledge  the  important  work  of  Taylor  Branch, 
David  Garrow  and  others  on  the  life  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  and  the  civil  rights  movement.  I could  name  many  more 
white  historians  who  have  written  about  the  legacy  of  white 
supremacy  and  how  it  has  shaped  the  character  of  this 
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nation.  If  white  historians  could  break  their  silence  and 
begin  to  critically  engage  the  past  failures  of  their  discipline 
regarding  race,  why  are  theologians  for  the  most  part  still 
mute?  Theologians  could  learn  a lot  from  secular  historians. 

Have  some  white  theologians  begun  to  speak  out  forcefully 
on  racism? 

No,  not  forcefully.  However,  some  have  addressed  the 
problem  of  race — a little  here  and  a little  there.  Jon  Nilson, 
who  teaches  theology  at  Loyola  University  in  Chicago,  gave 
a talk  titled  “Confessions  of  a White  Racist  Catholic 
Theologian”  as  his  2003  presidential  address  at  the  Catholic 
Theological  Society.  We  have  had  many  conversations 
about  why  white  theologians  are  so  silent  about  the  problem 
of  white  supremacy  in  the  United  States.  David  Tracy  has 
made  some  brief  and  insightful  responses,  but  nothing  like 
the  sustained  engagement  one  finds  in  Nilson.  Rosemary 
Reuther  was  one  of  the  first  Catholic  theologians  to  speak 
and  write  about  racial  injustice  and  has  continued  to  address 
it  in  feminist  theology.  The  Protestant  feminist  theologian 
Letty  Russell  has  made  a similar  contribution.  In  the  con- 
text of  black  and  feminist  theologies,  there  are  black 
Catholic  theologians  who  have  challenged  white  Catholics 
to  address  race  in  the  church,  theology  and  society:  Shawn 
Copeland  at  Boston  College,  Diana  Hayes  at  Georgetown 
University  and  Jamie  Phelps  at  Loyola  Chicago,  who 


played  an  important  role  in  radicalizing  Jon  Nilson. 

You  mentioned  criminal  justice.  Please  expand  on  that. 
The  criminal  justice  system  in  the  United  States  can  be 
said  to  be  doing  much  of  the  lynching  today,  in  a new 
form.  In  the  1930’s,  the  American  government  decided  to 
clamp  down  on  public  lynchings  as  being  outside  the  law. 
When  law  enforcement  officers  had  to  confront  an  angry 
crowd  that  wanted  to  lynch  a black  person,  they  would  tell 
the  crowd  not  to  lynch  the  prisoner  directly.  Instead,  they 
told  them  to  take  him  to  court  and  lynch  him  there,  using 
the  death  penalty.  In  the  courtroom,  the  judges  and  juries 
were  white.  Blacks  were  excluded  from  juries  and  had  few 
resources  to  defend  themselves  against  either  white  mob 
violence  or  the  violence  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Whites  could  disregard  the  black  insistence  on  equal  jus- 
tice because  it  was  their  court,  and  there  would  be  a quick 
trial  that  would  end  in  execution.  Many  scholars  call  that 
legal  lynching. 

Today,  the  number  of  incarcerated  black  people  is  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  population  as  a 
whole.  Then  there  are  the  drug  penalties  like  the  mandato- 
ry minimum  drug  laws  created,  in  my  opinion,  especially  for 
blacks,  with  harsher  penalties  for  those  convicted  of  crack 
cocaine  sale  or  possession  than  for  powdered  cocaine,  which 
is  preferred  by  white  addicts.  There  can  be  no  equal  justice 
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until  a black  life  is  worth  the  same  as  a white  life. 

Some  claim  that  immigrants  are  taking  jobs  from  black 
people.  Is  that  true? 

No.  What  I see  in  the  immigration  movement  is  a re-living 
of  the  civil  rights  movement,  which  went  on  to  inspire  the 
women’s  movement,  the  student  movement  and  the  gay 
rights  movement.  So  I do  not  see  it  as  taking  anything  away 
from  African-Americans,  but  rather  as  deepening  the  mean- 
ing of  the  civil  rights  movement  itself.  You  cannot  blame  the 
victims,  whether  they  are  blacks  or  Mexicans. 

How  are  poverty  and  race  related? 

Poverty  and  race  intersect  profoundly.  When  you  go  into 
Native  American  or  Hispanic  or  black  communities,  you 
see  poverty  that  is  deeper  than  in  the  larger  community. 
Numerically,  there  are  more  white  poor,  and  they  also  suf- 
fer tremendously.  When  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was 
preparing  for  the  poor  people’s  campaign,  he  went  to 
white  communities  too,  like  the  ones  in  Appalachia,  and 
told  them  that  they  should  be  marching  with  him.  For 
King,  the  three  great  evils  of  the  time  were  poverty,  race 
and  war.  As  for  war,  if  he  were  here  today,  he  would  speak 
out  against  the  war  in  Iraq,  just  as  he  did  against  the 
Vietnam  War.  It  amazes  me  that  the  bishops  have  not  done 
that,  except  when  it  was  just  getting  underway. 


What  are  your  hopes  for  a deeper  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  as  transcending  racial  bonding? 

Because  of  my  faith  in  God  and  humanity,  I have  hope 
that  together  we  can  create  a society  and  world  not 
defined  by  white  supremacy.  I still  believe  that  we  can  do 
what  the  Gospel  demands — make  a new  world  safe  for  all. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  called  it  the  “beloved  communi- 
ty.” Even  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  all  seemed 
lost,  with  blacks  rejecting  nonviolence  and  whites  reject- 
ing genuine  racial  justice,  King  did  not  lose  hope  that 
God  “could  make  a way  out  of  no  way,”  that  there  is  a 
divine  power  of  justice  at  work  in  the  struggles  of  the 
poor  that  cannot  be  destroyed.  It  was  truly  amazing  how 
Martin  could  sustain  his  hope  for  a beloved  community  at 
a time  when  nobody,  black  or  white,  seemed  to  believe  in 
it  or  even  care. 

I speak  out  against  white  supremacy  not  because  I have 
lost  hope,  but  rather  because  I too  have  found  it.  Hope,  for 
me,  is  found  where  two  or  three  small  groups  of  people — 
blacks,  whites  and  other  people  of  color  who  believe  in 
Martin’s  vision  of  the  beloved  community — become  willing 
to  bear  witness  to  the  Gospel’s  transcending  racial  bonding 
and  move  toward  human  bonding.  We  need  some  signs  of 
that  transcending.  Where  will  they  come  from  if  not  from 
the  church?  And  how  will  these  signs  be  expressed,  except 
by  preachers  and  priests  and  rabbis? 
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One  of  Lydia  Kathebwe's  children  sits  next  to  her  in  the  Zamba  district  of  Malawi.  Kathebwe,  31,  who  is  infected  with  H.I.V.,  had  been  vomiting  and  has 
felt  a swelling  in  her  face  for  some  time.  Her  husband  has  been  in  Angola,  where  he  has  another  wife.  The  mother  worries  most  about  what  will  happen 
to  her  children  when  she  is  gone.  Women  make  up  nearly  60  percent  of  all  H.I.V./AIDS  cases  in  Africa. 


IN  sub-Saharan  Africa,  where  antiretroviral  therapy 
has  increased  more  than  eightfold  since  the  end  of 
2003,  great  strides  are  being  made  in  treating  patients 
with  H.I.WAIDS.  Those  in  the  know,  like  partici- 
pants in  the  16th  International  AIDS  Conference  held  last 
April  in  Toronto,  Canada,  express  great  optimism  about 
treating  the  disease  in  the  developing  world.  The  United 
Nations’  Global  Fund,  the  U.S.  president’s  Emergency  Plan 
for  AIDS  Relief  and  the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation 
have  directed  funds  to  this  part  of  the  world  and  made  rapid 
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2005);  and  Textbook  of  Pediatric  H.I.V.  Care,  by  S.  Zeichner 
and  J.  Read  (Cambridge  University  Press,  2005). 


progress  possible.  Although  such  optimism  is  largely  justi- 
fied, much  work  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  prevent- 
ing and  treating  H.I.V./AIDS  in  children. 

Visiting  African  Hospitals 

Over  the  past  three  years,  I have  visited  Kenya,  Chad,  South 
Africa  and  Zambia  to  understand  better  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  care  of  people  infected  by  H.I.V.  What  I have 
learned  is  that  progress  in  preventing  and  treating  the  dis- 
ease in  children  lags  far  behind  the  advances  made  in  treat- 
ing adults,  and  that  among  adults  men  fare  significantly  bet- 
ter than  women. 

During  a recent  visit  to  the  university  teaching  hospital 
in  Lusaka,  the  capital  of  Zambia,  I met  with  staff  physicians 
responsible  for  the  care  of  children  admitted  with  a variety 
of  illnesses,  including  H.I.V/AIDS.  I accompanied  the  chief 
pediatrician  as  she  examined  a child — H.I.V  positive,  with 
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AIDS  Devastation  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  striking.  Since  AIDS  was 
first  recognized  in  1981,  H.I.V  has  infected  65  million  peo- 
ple and  killed  25  million  of  them.  Today  38.6  million  peo- 
ple live  with  H.I.V  Of  these,  24.5  million — 64  percent  of 
the  world’s  total — are  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  an  area  that 
contains  only  10  percent  of  the  world’s  population. 

Women  and  children  suffer  disproportionately.  For 
example,  75  percent  of  all  women  with  H.I.V  live  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa;  they  account  for  almost  60  percent  of  the 
adults  living  with  the  disease  there.  Despite  this,  only  6 per- 
cent of  pregnant  women  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  are  offered 
treatment  to  prevent  mother-to-child  transmission  of  the 
virus.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  some  2 million  children 
in  the  region  live  with  H.I.V.,  which  is  almost  90  percent  of 
the  world’s  H.I.V. -infected  children.  Still,  only  7 percent  of 
the  people  receiving  antiretroviral  therapy  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  are  children.  Among  the  enormous  consequences  of 
H.I.V  infection  in  the  region  are  an  estimated  12  million 
orphans. 


Mother-to-Child  Transmission 

The  number  of  children  with  H.I.V.  worldwide  is  directly 
linked  to  the  number  of  pregnant  women  with  the  disease, 


severe  anemia  and  malnutrition — 
and  noticed  another  physician  across 
the  ward  applying  oxygen  to  an 
infant.  By  the  time  we  approached 
this  baby  and  her  mother,  the  exam- 
ining physician  had  just  removed  the 
oxygen  from  the  child’s  face.  The 
mother  began  to  cry  as  a nurse 
wrapped  the  infant  in  a sheet  and 
carried  her  away;  her  tiny  daughter 
had  died  before  much  could  be  done 
to  help  her.  The  mother  had 
brought  her,  in  severe  respiratory 
distress,  to  the  hospital  from  an  out- 
lying clinic,  because  it  had  been 
unable  to  care  for  her  baby.  The 
examining  physician  told  us  that  the  infant  was  about  4 
months  old  and  appeared  wasted.  He  thought  it  possible, 
even  likely,  that  both  the  infant  and  her  mother  were  H.I.V 
positive  and  that  the  baby  had  died  from  an  untreated 
AIDS-related  pneumonia.  Neither  the  mother’s  nor  the 
infant’s  H.I.V.  status  was  known. 

This  sad  but  familiar  scenario,  one  I had  seen  several 
times  before  in  visits  to  sub-Saharan  Africa,  was  an  unpleas- 
ant reminder  that  despite  increased  access  to  antiretroviral 
therapy  in  this  part  of  the  world,  childhood  death  is  fre- 
quently H.I.V-related. 


Global  HIV  and  AIDS  Statistics 


Adults  and  children  living  with  HIV  in  2005 


AIDS  deaths  in  2005 

Total:  3.1  million 
Adults:  2.6  million 
Children  under  1 5 years:  570,000 

People  newly  infected  with  HIV  in  2005 

Total:  4.9  million 
Adults:  4.2  million 
Children  under  1 5 years:  700,000 


and  mother-to-child  transmission  is  the  most  common  way 
that  children  become  infected.  In  the  United  States,  the 
near  universal  access  of  pregnant  women  to  a combination 
of  antiretroviral  therapy  and  intensive  surveillance  of  those 
treated  has  reduced  the  transmission  rate  to  approximately 
1 percent  (down  from  25  percent  before  antiretroviral  ther- 
apy was  provided). 

What  a contrast  to  the  situation  in  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
where  access  to  such  preventive  programs  is  limited.  Access 
varies  from  country  to  country  and  within  countries  and 
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reflects  the  financial  resources  of  a country,  access  to  treat- 
ment centers  of  any  kind,  problems  in  identifying  H.I.V -pos- 
itive pregnant  women  and  varying  levels  of  training  among 
the  health  personnel  who  deliver  and  monitor  the  programs. 
Moreover,  mother-to-child  prevention  programs  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  usually  offer  pregnant  women  a single  dose  of 
antiretroviral  therapy  at  the  onset  of  labor  and  one  dose  to  the 
newborn  within  the  first  72  hours  of  life.  This  strategy  has 
decreased  the  mother-to-child  transmission  of  H.I.V  from 
approximately  25  percent  to  11  percent.  The  simplified, 
shorter  course  of  antiretroviral  thera- 
py is  related  to  cost  and  the  inherent 
difficulties  in  monitoring  those 
receiving  treatment. 

Breast-feeding  by  H.IV-positive 
women  is  problematic.  It  increases 
the  risk  of  transmitting  the  virus  to 
babies  by  5 to  15  percent  over  their 
first  two  years  of  fife.  Consequently, 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  the  overall  risk 
that  mothers  who  have  not  received 
preventive  treatment  will  transmit  the  virus  to  their  newborns 
reaches  30  to  40  percent.  Even  the  women  benefitting  from 
prevention  therapy  still  incur  a risk  of  some  15  to  25  percent. 
Despite  the  additional  risk,  the  practice  of  breast  feeding  con- 
tinues to  be  encouraged,  because  it  protects  against  bacterial 


intestinal  infections  and  ultimately  carries  less  risk  of  death  to 
H.IV-positive  infants  than  do  the  alternatives:  using  formulas 
and  solid  foods  during  the  early  months  of  life. 

A worldwide  view  of  H.I.V  infection  in  children  sees  two 
very  different  worlds.  While  few  infants  with  H.I.V  are  cur- 
rently being  bom  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  infect- 
ed infants  bom  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  remains  alarmingly 
high.  The  nearly  universal  availability  of  programs  to  prevent 
mother-to-child  transmission  in  the  United  States  is  further 
enhanced  by  physicians’  ability  to  identify  H.IV-positive 


infants  quickly  and  to  offer  high-tech  treatment.  Caregivers 
can  quantify  the  amount  of  H.I.V  in  the  body,  monitor  drug 
levels  to  ensure  a therapeutic  effect,  determine  whether  the 
virus  is  resistant  to  individual  antiretroviral  drugs  and  provide 
access  to  newer  classes  of  antiretrovirals  and  antibiotics. 


Only  6 percent  of  pregnant  women 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  are  offered 
treatment  to  prevent  mother-to-child 
transmission  of  the  virus. 
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Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods  College 

Announces ... 


A Symposium  Celebrating  the  Sainthood 
of  Mother  Theodore  Guerin 
February 2-4,  2007 
Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana 


Call  for  Presenters 
The  Committee  welcomes  proposals 
for  presentations  and  workshops  that 
examine  the  connections  between 
women  of  faith  and  Saint  Mother 
Theodore,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of 
Providence,  and  Saint  Mary-of-the- 
Woods  College,  a woman  of  prayer, 
an  educator,  caregiver,  naturalist, 
businesswoman,  champion  of  justice  ... 
a woman  imaging  God. 


F°r  more  information  contact 
SINITa  Dr-  Patricia  McIntyre,  pmcintyre@smwc.edu, 
WC  M Dr.  Virginia  Unverzagt,  vunverzagt@smwc.edu 
7 MAPT  Office  1-812-535-5206 
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In  sub-Saharan  Africa,  by  contrast,  identifying  H.I.V. 
in  infants  is  mostly  limited  to  antibody  testing,  which 
often  produces  false  positive  results  during  the  first  18 
months  of  life  because  of  interference  from  maternal  anti- 
bodies. While  treatment  in  this  setting  usually  consists  of 
a variation  of  the  combination  antiretroviral  drugs  used  in 
the  United  States,  surveillance  remains  a major  obstacle. 
Issues  range  from  the  need  to  refrigerate  some  antiretro- 
viral drugs  to  the  prohibitive  costs  of  high-tech  laboratory 
testing  and  medicines. 


Attainable  Goals 

U.S.  standards  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
dren  with  H.I.V.  are  unrealistic  for 
sub-Saharan  Africa  at  the  present  time. 

Still,  several  attainable  goals  would  sig- 
nificantly lower  the  prevalence  of 
H.I.V.  in  children  there  and  increase 
the  survival  time  of  children  already 
infected.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

1.  Increase  dramatically  the  per- 
centage of  pregnant  women  enrolled  in 
programs  to  prevent  mother-to-child 
transmission  (the  current  level  is  only  6 
percent).  These  programs  must  also 
move  toward  the  combination  drug 
therapy  and  surveillance  system 
offered  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Make  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  all  women  with  H.I.V.  a high 
priority. 

3.  Improve  the  general  health  care 
of  H.I.V.-infected  children,  especially 
those  under  the  age  of  2 . Improvement 
would  include  timely  immunization 
against  common  childhood  diseases 
and  reducing  the  prevalence  of  malnu- 
trition, tuberculosis  and  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  child  deaths  in  the 
developing  world — malaria  and  intesti- 
nal and  respiratory  diseases. 

4.  Provide  care  and  monitoring  for 
children  who  need  combination 
antiretroviral  therapy.  That  would 
entail  a commitment  to  increase  signif- 
icantly the  percentage  of  children 
receiving  the  therapy  (from  the  current 
level  of  7 percent)  and  a shift  toward 
more  high-tech  treatment. 

5.  Encourage  governments  of  the 
developed  and  developing  worlds  to 
respond  to  the  plight  of  children  with 


of  chil- 


H.I.V.  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  allocating  more  H.I.V. 
funding  for  children  and  pregnant  women. 

Without  progress  in  these  areas,  large  numbers  of 
children  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  will  continue  to  be  born 
with  H.I.V.  and  to  die  long  before  their  time.  The  cur- 
rent contrast  demonstrates  that  the  story  of  children 
with  H.I.V./AJDS  is  a tale  of  two  very  different  worlds. 
The  achievement  of  the  developed  world  in  preventing 
and  treating  children  with  H.I.V.  is  arguably  the  great- 
est success  story  to  date  in  the  struggle  to  control  AIDS, 
yet  it  stands  as  a tragedy  alongside  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  dying  of  the  same  disease  in  the  develop- 
ing world. 


Rector  Position  Openings  for  2007-08 


Accept  the  challenge,  join  a team 

of  ministers  who  carry  on  a rich  tradition  of  ministry  as  rectors 
of  residence  halls  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Founded  by  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross,  Notre  Dame 
is  one  of  the  premier  Catholic  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Approximately  80%  percent  of  the  University’s  8,000  under- 
graduates choose  to  live  on  campus  in  27  single-sex  halls.  The 
University  prizes  residential  life  for  the  unique  opportunities  it 
offers  students  to  develop  the  commitment  to  service  and  sense 
of  responsibility  essential  for  leadership  beyond  college.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  residence  hall  rector,  each  hall  is  a community 
of  faith  and  learning,  where  students  are  encouraged  to  integrate 
the  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  social  dimensions  of  their  education. 

Notre  Dame’s  Office  of  Student  Affairs  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  residence  hall  rector  for  the 
2007-08  academic  year.  This  is  a full-time,  nine-month  position. 
Living  alongside  students  in  the  residence  hall  and  accompa- 
nying them  on  their  journey  of  faith,  the  rector  counsels  and 
advises,  provides  critical  support,  and  when  necessary,  calls  them 
to  accountability.  The  rector  oversees  a staff  that  includes  gradu- 
ate student  assistant  rectors  and  senior  students  who  serve  as 
resident  assistants.  Collaboration  with  a wide  array  of  University 
departments  responsible  for  student  welfare  and  University  facili- 
ties is  an  essential  feature  of  the  rector  position. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess  a master’s  degree  and 
a minimum  of  three  years’  experience  in  a related  field  such  as 
pastoral  ministry,  education,  student  personnel,  or  counseling. 
Some  possibility  of  additional  part-time  teaching  or  administra- 
tive responsibilities  at  the  University,  if  desired.  Starting  salary  in 
2006-07  was  $30,000  plus  benefits;  rectors  also  receive  a partial 
meal  plan  and  furnished  living  quarters  designed  for  one  person. 

For  further  information  and  application  materials,  visit  our 
website  at  http://osa.nd.edu. 
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They  have  seen  the  constantly  growing  participation  of  lay 
people  in  the  ministry  and  governance  of  the  church.  Such 
radical  changes  have  taken  place  without  any  major  schism 
and  during  an  era  of  extraordinary  social  change.  In  addi- 
tion, particularly  in  the  western  United  States,  the  Catholic 
people  accommodated  themselves  to  the  third  and  greatest 
wave  of  immigration  in  American  history. 

In  parish  life,  I find  little  evidence  of  the  supposedly 
polarized  church.  The  pastoral  conflicts  that  occupy  me 


For  me,  a catholic  bish- 
op, the  past  four  years 
have  been  Dickensian — 
the  best  of  times  and  the 
worst  of  times.  How  they  have 
been  the  worst  of  times  hardly 
needs  explanation,  but  the  grow- 
ing realization  that  they  have  also 
been  the  best  of  times  has  come 
to  me  as  an  ever-deepening  con- 
viction and  will  be  a lasting  her- 
itage. This  unexpected  gift  has 
come  by  way  of  my  experience  of 
the  fidelity,  courage  and  stub- 
bornness of  the  American 
Catholic  people.  Back  in  2002, 
how  could  one  even  have  hoped 
that  the  church  would  survive  the 
engulfing  storm?  It  should  be  the 
equivalent  of  New  Orleans  after 
Katrina.  The  contrast,  however, 
could  not  be  greater. 

In  my  pastoral  visits  I see 
optimism,  commitment  and  a 
widespread  willingness  to  face 
the  challenges  confronting  the 
church.  The  sexual  abuse  crisis 
has  given  me  a new  awareness  of 
the  church  as  mystery,  the  prima- 
ry image  of  the  church  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  These 
years  have  brought  me  death,  res- 
urrection and  redemption 
through  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion. 

My  experience  of  parish  life 
continues  to  be  affirming  and 
supportive.  Among  Catholics, 
there  is  a profound  sense  of 
attachment  to  the  church  they 
have  created  since  the  council. 

Litde  wonder  they  are  devoted  to 
it.  Over  two  generations, 

Catholics — laity  with  clergy  and  religious — have  brought 
about  what  may  be  the  greatest  transformation  of 
Catholicism  since  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  49. 


THE  MOST  REV.  THOMAS  J.  CURRY  is  an  auxiliary  bishop  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles  and  regional  bishop  for  the  Santa 
Barbara  pastoral  region.  His  most  recent  book  is  Farewell  to 
Christendom:  The  Future  of  Church  and  State  in  America 
(Oxford  Univ.  Press,  2001). 


The  Best 
and  Worst, 
of  Times  >t^_ 

Why  Catholics  have  remained  in  the  church 
during  these  ‘terrible'1  years  by  thomas  j.  curry 
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center  on  personnel,  personality  conflicts  and  differences 
about  programs,  but  not  on  ideological  issues.  My  experi- 
ence of  polarization  arises  from  the  disparity  between  pas- 
toral life  and  most  of  the  Catholic  commentary  I read, 
which  is  filled  with  a sense  of  failure,  negativity  and  pes- 
simism. Typically,  this  views  the  time  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  as  one  of  missed  chances  and  resdessness  in 
a dysfunctional  church.  Pastoral  ministry  over  the  past  four 
years  has  brought  me  an  awareness  of  the  unfolding  of  the 
mystery  of  the  people  of  God  being  guided  in  the  most  dif- 
ficult circumstances.  By  contrast,  the  dominant  images  from 
Catholic  commentary  of  the  same  period  that  have 
impressed  themselves  on  my  mind  are  those  of  an  infan- 
tilized  people  (The  Liberation  of  the  Laity , by  Paul  Lakeland), 
at  sea  (A  People  Adrift,  by  Peter  Steinfels),  on  a burning  plat- 
form (a  panelist  at  a Leadership  Roundtable  on  Church 
Management  conference  appropriated  the  metaphor  from 
Jack  Welch  of  General  Electric  and  applied  it  to  the 
church). 

Philip  Jenkins,  in  The  New  Anti-Catholicism,  has  point- 
ed out  that  some  Catholic  commentators  (specifically 
Maureen  Dowd,  James  Carroll,  Eugene  Kennedy,  Anna 
Quindlen,  Garry  Wills  and  Richard  Sipe)  write  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  most  ardent  anti-Catholics.  Other  Catholic 
writers,  however,  while  they  avoid  such  invective,  have 
actually  subscribed  to  the  anti-Catholic  paradigm.  This 
held  that  Catholics  could  not  be  true  Americans  and  that 
they  had  been  reduced  by  the  bishops  to  ciphers  incapable 
of  independent  thought.  The  dominant  academic  interpre- 
tation of  American  Catholic  history,  one  that  portrays  the 
role  for  Catholic  laity  as  limited  to  “pray,  pay  and  obey,”  is 
itself  a recycling  of  the  anti-Catholic  interpretation  of 
Catholicism  that  prevailed  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

The  insularity  of  Catholic  commentators  renders  them 
largely  incapable  of  locating  Catholicism,  past  or  present, 
within  the  larger  American  context.  Samuel' P.  Huntington 
in  Who  Are  We?  (2004),  dealing  with  national  identity  (in  its 
review  The  New  Yorker  referred  to  it  as  the  “new 
nativism”),  was  certainly  not  writing  from  a Catholic  per- 
spective. Yet  he  knew  so  little  of  Catholicism  that  he  rec- 
ommended Hispanic  immigrants  become  evangelical 
Protestants  to  assimilate  into  America!  Even  had  he  been 
interested,  he  would  have  been  hardpressed  to  find  a guide 
to  the  role  that  Catholicism — the  largest  single  religious 
group  in  the  United  States  since  1850 — has  played  in  the 
development  of  American  culture  or  society. 

Philip  Hamburger’s  Separation  of  Church  and  State 
(2002),  the  most  significant  statement  on  American  church- 
state  relations  since  the  writings  of  John  Courtney  Murray, 
S.J.,  was  reviewed  sparingly  and  received  little  notice  in 
Catholic  academia.  Although  his  enormously  well- 
researched  book  argued  exhaustively  that  the  phrase  “sepa- 


ration of  church  and  state”  owed  its  prominence  primarily 
to  anti-Catholic  sentiment,  Hamburger  did  not  even  make 
it  into  the  index  of  the  two-volume  report  of  the  extensive 
three-year  project  American  Catholics  in  the  Public  Square 
(2004). 

Misleading  Images 

The  images  of  the  immigrant  church  and  ghetto 
Catholicism  that  so  dominate  Catholic  commentary 
demonstrate  how  much  the  anti-Catholic  interpretation  has 
pervaded  Catholic  thinking.  Historians  now  spend  their 
lives  in  a futile  search  for  an  “American”  Catholic  Church. 
Acceptance  of  the  anti-Catholic  agenda  prompts  commen- 
tators to  look  for  the  emergence  of  something  utterly  new, 
an  idealized  Catholic  Church.  In  reality,  however,  their 
vision  usually  defaults  to  that  of  the  dominant  secular  ethos 
as  the  hope  of  Catholicism. 

As  the  Rev.  Richard  John  Neuhaus  has  commented 
(First  Things,  March  2003),  both  right  and  left  have  exag- 
gerated the  sexual  abuse  crisis  for  their  own  ulterior  pur- 
poses: the  right  to  proclaim  how  deep  the  rot  is,  and  the  left 
to  promote  its  own  agenda,  such  as  married  clergy  and  the 
ordination  of  women.  Either  of  the  scenarios  he  outlined,  if 
adopted,  would  have  devastating  consequences  for  the  exist- 
ing Catholic  Church.  The  right  would  attempt  to  return  the 
church  to  an  idealized  past,  a doctrinally  pure  sect,  while  the 
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left  would  assimilate  the  church  into  the  dominant  ethos. 
This  focuses  on  structures  and  is  largely  the  agenda  of  lib- 
eral Protestantism,  one  that  receives  many  plaudits  in  the 
media  but  has  led  to  the  decline  of  the  churches  that  have 
adopted  it.  The  persistence  of  the  hope  that  the  chinch  can 
be  reformed  by  proclamations  in  The  New  York  Times  is  an 
indication  of  the  assimilating  force  of  the  dominant  secular- 
ist ethos  in  “progressive”  Catholicism. 

Management  or  Evangelization? 

Recent  responses  to  the  present  crisis  mirror  the  dominant 
secular  agenda  by  concentrating  on  the  church  as  organiza- 
tion. The  Voice  of  the  Faithful’s  motto,  “Keep  the  faith, 
change  the  church,”  returns  to  a two-tier  vision  of  pre- 


Vatican  II  times,  of  the  deposit  of  faith  and  the  church  as 
organization.  So  also  does  the  Leadership  Roundtable  on 
Church  Management,  with  its  exclusive  focus  on  manage- 
ment techniques,  something  important  for  the  church  but 
not  the  key  to  renewal.  Ironically,  these  initiatives  tend  to 
embrace  the  view  of  the  church  embodied  in  the  schema  on 
the  church  prepared  before  Vatican  II.  This  view,  which 
focused  on  the  church  as  organization,  was  rejected  by  the 
council  in  favor  of  a vision  of  the  church  as  mystery. 

Catholicism  will  continue  to  be  transformed,  as  at 
Vatican  II,  primarily  by  religious  renewal,  not  by  organiza- 
tional tinkering.  Catholics  at  large  sense  this.  In  Los 
Angeles,  the  archdiocesan  synod  identified  evangelization  as 
its  primary  objective.  Evangelization  is  both  crucial  to  the 
renewal  of  Catholicism  and  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  American 
Catholics,  who  have  had  little  experience  of 
large-scale  evangelization.  In  the  past, 
Catholic  immigrants  found  refuge  from  a 
hostile  world  in  the  community  of  the 
church.  That  church  catechized,  educated 
and  nurtured  the  Catholic  faith,  but  it  did 
not  engage  in  extensive  evangelization. 

In  addressing  this  challenge,  Catholics 
need  to  realize  that  they  are  more  than 
halfway  to  the  goal.  They  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  they  are  a people  who  are  deeply 
attached  to  their  faith  and  treasure  it. 
During  those  same  years,  secularists, 
together  with  Catholic  allies,  huffed  and 
puffed  with  unprecedented  fury  to  blow  the 
Catholic  house  down.  They  failed.  Our 
collective  task  now  is  to  appreciate  the  faith 
of  the  Catholic  people  and  learn  how  to 
share  it  with  families,  communities  and 
society. 

Often  I ask  congregations,  “Why,  dur- 
ing the  recent  terrible  years,  have  you 
stayed  and  not  left?”  The  reflection  of 
many  people  on  this  question  can  generally 
be  summarized  by  St.  Paul’s  insight:  “We 
hold  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that 
the  surpassing  power  may  be  of  God  and 
not  from  us”  (2  Cor  4:7).  In  my  experiences 
of  Catholic  parishioners,  I find  a profound 
grasp  of  sin  and  grace.  People  are  well  able 
to  appreciate  the  weakness  of  the  earthen 
vessels  without  wanting  to  replace  them 
with  perfect  ones  of  their  imagination.  The 
challenge  of  evangelization  now  calls  us  to 
focus  on  the  treasures  and  to  learn  to  wit- 
ness to  them. 


Applying  the  Wisdom  of  St.  Benedict 
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Abbot  Christopher  Jamison 

Finding  Sanctuary 

Monastic  Steps  for  Everyday  Life 

In  Finding  Sanctuary  Abbot 
Christopher  Jamison,  host  of 
the  BBC  television  series  “The 
Monastery,”  suggests  the  teachings 
of  St.  Benedict  are  a tool  for 
everyday  life — for  those  who  are 
religious  and  for  those  simply 
searching  for  spiritual  guidance. 
“The  Monastery”  involved  five 
non-monks  living  the  monastic 
life  for  forty  days  while  TV  cameras  tracked  their 
progress.  The  sight  of  monks  responding  thoughtfully  and  helpfully  to 
ordinary  peoples  struggles  was  a surprise  to  millions  of  viewers  who  had 
presumed  that  monks  were  “out  of  touch.” 

This  book  explains  how  St.  Benedicts  wisdom  can  be  applied  to  busy 
modern  lives,  and  how  sanctuary,  peace,  and  insight  can  be  achieved  by 
people  living  inside  and  outside  of  monasteries. 
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Authentic  Renewal 

The  continued  renewal  of  the  church  will  proceed  by  way  of 
two  interrelated  developments.  The  first  will  involve  an 
appreciation  of  the  heroism  of  the  Catholic  people  over  the 
past  four  years,  of  their  faith  and  their  attachment  to  it.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  the  church,  because  in  the 
absence  of  their  fidelity,  there  would  be  little  of  the  church  left 
in  the  United  States.  Second,  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  peo- 
ple in  recent  years  points  to  the  extraordinary  heritage  of 


American  Catholicism.  The  vitality  of  the  present  church  is  a 
guide  to  its  heritage  and  an  invitation  to  abandon  the  anti- 
Catholic  interpretation  of  Catholic  history  for  one  that  appre- 
ciates the  richness  of  the  American  Catholic  past. 

The  images  of  an  immigrant  church  waiting  to  be 
Americanized  and  of  a Catholic  ghetto  are  self-created  prisons 
of  modem  Catholic  scholarship.  From  the  early  1800’s,  as  they 
arrived  in  greater  numbers,  Catholics  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  voluntarist  American  society  and  challenged  the 
de  facto  establishment  of  Protestantism.  Given  the  amount  of 
money  poor  immigrants  and  their  descendants  contributed  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  their  fidelity  to  it  in  the  face  of  constant 
opposition  and  the  solace,  support  and  community  Catholics 
found  in  their  church,  American  Catholicism  has  undoubted- 
ly been  one  of  the  most  successful  expressions  of  Catholic 
Christianity  in  the  entire  history  of  the  church.  To  disparage 
the  experience  of  that  people  and  to  relegate  them  merely  to 
the  role  of  “pray,  pay,  obey”  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest  blun- 
ders of  modem  scholarship. 

Instead  of  living  in  a ghetto,  American  Catholics  not  only 
adapted  to  American  society,  but  transformed  it.  Anti- 
Catholicism  has  always  been  a mixture  of  prejudice  and  the 
turbulence  experienced  by  a society  having  to  adapt  itself  to  a 
presence  it  could  neither  digest  nor  homogenize.  Catholics 
challenged  the  Protestant  nation  of  the  past  and  contributed 
gready  to  its  demise.  They  continue  to  challenge  the  secular- 
ist nation  of  the  present.  Anti-Catholicism  has  been  and 
remains  a backhanded  acknowledgment  of  this  challenge. 

The  Catholic  Challenge  to  America 

In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  the  individualistic 
thinking  of  laissez  faire  economics  disassociated  work  from 
the  human  person  and  made  it  a commodity.  In  our  time,  it 


reduces  many  human  relations,  especially  sexuality,  to  com- 
modities to  be  traded.  In  a country  of  extreme  individualism, 
one  that  kills  every  third  unborn  child,  where  the  income  from 
pornography  has  surpassed  that  of  the  movie  industry  and 
where  half  the  marriages  end  in  divorce,  Catholicism  affirms 
the  social  dimension  of  all  human  relations  and  the  unity  of 
the  human  community.  An  appreciation  of  this  defense  of  the 
social  and  communal  nature  of  human  life  has  failed  to  enter 
into  Catholic  commentary  at  large,  and  the  notion  that  the 
social  teaching  of  the  church  is 
its  best-kept  secret  prevails  as 
the  conventional  wisdom. 

Catholicism  has  endured. 
It  continues  to  experience 
much  opposition  precisely 
because  it  still  engages  the 
dominant  ethos  in  the  United 
States.  Although  John 
McGreevy,  a historian  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  has  described  American  anti- 
Catholicism  as  “venerable,”  it  is — as  the  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley 
has  unfailingly  testified — as  potent  as  ever. 

Father  Greeley  and  the  Rev.  David  Tracy  show  how  by 
focusing  on  Catholic  imagination,  scholars  might  recover  a 
sense  of  the  role  of  Catholicism  in  the  United  States.  In 
Farewell  to  Christendom  I have  argued  that  Catholics  provided 
the  checks  and  balances  Madison  recognized  as  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  American  liberties.  Catholics  possessed  the 
determination  and  the  strength  to  check  and  challenge  the 
Protestant  nation  and  the  de  facto  establishment  of 
Protestantism.  Modem  American  religious  liberty  especially 
bears  the  stamp  of  Catholic  presence  in  America. 

Like  the  scribes  of  old,  many  Catholic  commentators 
believe  that  Elijah  must  come  first.  But  as  Jesus  noted, 
Elijah  had  already  come,  and  has  come  again  by  way  of 
American  Catholics,  who  have  been  proclaiming  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Messiah  in  their  midst  (Matt  17:10-13).  The 
people  of  God  in  the  United  States,  whose  moorings  could 
hardly  be  more  secure,  have  revealed  to  me  the  living  mys- 
tery of  the  church  and  point  to  the  higher  ground  to  which 
they  have  ascended.  E3 


The  insularity  of  Catholic  commentators 
renders  them  largely  incapable  of  locating 
Catholicism,  past  or  present,  within  the 
larger  American  context. 
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Of  Other  Things 


SINCE  THE  REVELATION  in  2002 
of  sexual  abuse  cases  involving 
Catholic  priests  in  the  United 
States,  over  500  accused  priests 
have  been  temporarily  or  permanently 
removed  from  ministry.  This  number  is 
not  expected  to  increase  significantly, 
largely  because  the  abuse-prevention 
policies  and  procedures  set  forth  by  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  in  2002  have  succeeded.  Still, 

KATHLEEN  McCHESNEY,  after  a long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  F.B.I.,  served  from 
December  2002  to  2005  as  the  first  exec- 
utive director  of  the  newly  established 
Office  for  Child  and  Youth  Protection  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops. 


allegations  of  abuse  continue  to  be 
received  by  law  enforcement.  Canonical, 
civil  and  criminal  adjudications  and  find- 
ings of  these  cases  can  take  months  or 
years  to  resolve,  putting  on  the  shoulders 
of  local  bishops  the  challenge  of  placing 
these  men  in  appropriate  assignments  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

For  accused  priests,  as  well  as  for 
those  proven  to  have  committed  an  act  of 
sexual  abuse  of  a minor,  removal  from 
public  ministry  is  required  by  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People  (2002).  The 
underlying  reason  for  removal  was  stated 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  April  2002: 
“There  is  no  place  in  the  priesthood  or 
religious  life  for  those  who  would  harm 
the  young.”  The  restriction  also  pre- 


Meaningful 
Work 
for  Accused 
Priests 


BY  KATHLEEN  McCHESNEY 


eludes  any  man  from  public  ministry  who 
is  (or  may  be)  likely  to  re-offend,  and  it 
helps  to  limit  the  prospect  that  he  would 
use  the  power  of  his  clerical  role  for  per- 
sonal advantage  over  a potential  victim. 

According  to  the  John  Jay  study,  1.5 
percent  of  alleged  cases  in  which  there  is 
a record  of  investigation  were  found  to 
have  been  false  accusations.  In  the 
research,  the  term  “credible  accusation” 
is  defined  not  only  as  what  is  proven  but 
also  includes  what  cannot  be  substantiat- 
ed but  is  clearly  not  false.  False  reporting 
of  sexual  abuse  by  children  is  very  rare. 

While  removing  such  priests  from 
ministry  is  prudent  and  necessary,  it  is 
also  essential  to  provide  them  with  mean- 
ingful and  time-consuming  work,  lest 
they  lose  the  self-esteem  required  for  see- 
ing the  process  through  to  completion 
(either  clearing  their  record  of  unfound- 
ed allegations  or  undergoing  rehabilita- 
tion) or  more  easily  yield  to  temptation 
during  free  hours. 

It  is  possible,  though  difficult,  to 
assign  such  men  to  work  that  contributes 
to  the  church’s  mission  of  serving  others 
without  placing  the  offender  or  alleged 
offender  in  a position  of  unsupervised 
contact  with  minors  or  vulnerable  adults. 

Roles  and  Recommendations 

What  are  appropriate  roles  for  accused 
priests  and  priests  proven  to  have  sexual- 
ly abused  minors?  This  is  a critical  and 
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complex  question  that  continues  to 
require  extensive  thought  and  discussion 
by  church  leaders.  Bishops  and  major 
superiors  may  wish  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  placing  such  priests. 

• Look  to  the  experiences  of  other 
dioceses  and  religious  communities  and 
societies,  some  of  which  have  found  novel 
ways  to  provide  meaningful  work  for  the 
accused  priest  that  utilizes  his  talents  and 
skills  but  does  not  interfere  with  logical 
abuse  prevention  procedures  (for  example, 
scholarly  research,  food  programs,  adult- 
focused  ministries  and  education). 

• Engage  local  child-abuse  prevention 
specialists,  offender-treatment  profession- 
als and  diocesan  review  boards  to  identify 
assignments  that  comport  with  prevention 
efforts. 

• Ensure  that  the  priest  has  adequate 
means  to  sustain  himself  and  afford  legal 
representation,  as  well  as  psychological 
support  and  ongoing  treatment,  as  neces- 
sary. 

• Provide  opportunities  for  the  priest 
to  engage  with  other  adults  in  normal 
activities,  such  as  athletics,  monitored 
travel,  going  to  museums,  the  theater  and 
films. 

• Communicate  regularly  with  an 
accused  priest  about  his  situation.  He  will 
naturally  be  anxious  to  hear  what  is 
involved  in  the  inquiry  against  him,  how 
long  it  will  likely  take  and  how  it  is  pro- 
gressing. 

• Know  the  priest’s  whereabouts  for 
the  protection  of  others  and  himself. 

• Be  as  open  as  possible  with  the  pub- 
lic about  your  actions  with  regard  to  these 
men,  reassuring  all  parties  that  the  protec- 
tion of  the  young  is  paramount. 

• Where  possible,  expedite  the  resolu- 
tion of  sexual  abuse  allegations  so  as  to 
provide  closure  for  victims,  those  claiming 
to  be  victims,  the  faith  community, 
accused  priests  and  priest-offenders. 

Sustained  vigilance  is  essential  to  the 
prevention  of  abuse,  but  finding  suitable 
work  assignments  for  priests  at  risk  of  re- 
offending is  just  as  critical;  re-offending 
has  taken  place  in  more  than  one  diocese. 
Without  meaningful  work,  the  level  of 
patience  required  for  waiting  out  an  inves- 
tigation or  the  self-confidence  needed  for 
effective  treatment  is  diminished.  And 
offenders  have  the  time  to  seek  out  new 
victims,  making  the  possibility  of  future 
offenses  greater.  EJ 
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Faith  in  Focus 


The  Sunset  Was  My  Reminder 


Seeking  a job,  finding  God 

BY  KATHERINE  OLSON 


After  RECEIVING  my  bache- 
lor’s degree  in  English  from 
Fordham  University  in  May,  I 
have  been  full  of  doubts  about 
the  future:  Can  I find  my  true  vocation? 
Will  I find  employment  that  is  both  chal- 
lenging and  exciting?  What  kind  of 
accomplishments  will  I shamelessly  be 
bragging  about  over  cocktail  franks  at  my 
lOth-year  reunion? 

Lately,  though,  the  question  has 
devolved  from  its  original  loftiness  into: 
Will  I ever  find  a job?  Craigshst.com  has 
replaced  Google  as  my  browser’s  home- 
page,  my  resume  is  in  its  50th  revision, 
and  I have  exhausted  my  long  list  of  con- 
tacts. I have  also  exhausted  all  my  contacts! 
Like  many  twentysomethings,  I am  learn- 
ing that  no  matter  how  high  the  G.P.A.  or 
time-consuming  the  extracurricular  lead- 
ership, certain  things  in  life — like  entry- 
level  jobs  and  subway  trains — will  show  up 
on  their  own  timetable. 

After  graduation,  I traveled  across  the 
country  and  to  eastern  Europe. 
Journeying  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago, 
and  then  from  New  York  to  Serbia, 
Montenegro  and  Croatia,  I experienced 
plenty  of  eye-opening  cultural  differences: 
from  interpretations  of  Christianity  and 
styles  of  parochial  architecture  to  the 
assortment  of  expletives  used  on  inter- 
minable museum  ticket  lines.  I also 
learned  quickly  that  spending  a month  in 
the  Balkans  without  a basic  understanding 
of  the  native  language  is  a surefire  path  to 
humility  for  any  American  tourist. 

Somehow  every  night  I found  myself 
blessed  with  a view  of  the  sunset.  In 
California,  it  was  on  a near-deserted 
Malibu  beach,  scattered  with  a handful  of 
bodysuit-clad  surfers  who  also  peered  in 
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wonder  at  the  orange  marmalade-colored 
sky,  framed  by  nearby  cliffs.  In  Croatia,  I 
watched,  with  other  passengers  on  our 
departing  tour  bus,  as  beams  of  sunlight 
were  absorbed  into  the  green  crystal-dot- 
ted waters  of  the  port  city  of  Dubrovnik. 

Despite  the  lack  of  traditional 
American  comforts — the  English  lan- 
guage, reliable  water  pressure,  Katie 
Couric — the  flow  of  day  into  evening  was 
a constant  reminder  for  me  of  the  divine 
energy  behind  the  onset  of  every  twilight, 
from  Belgrade  to  Calvary.  For  indeed 
God  “appointed  the  moon  for  seasons. 
The  sun  knows  when  to  set”  (Ps  104:19). 

Still,  doubts  about  finding  a calling  in 
fife  followed  me  from  taxi  to  plane,  restau- 
rant to  hotel,  country  to  country.  Often, 
when  I was  alone,  the  sunset  was  the  only 
reminder  of  God’s  divine  presence. 

Now  back  in  New  York  City  under- 
taking a job  hunt,  my  doubt  has  somehow 
been  mysteriously  replaced  with  a faith 
that  I cannot  begin  to  understand.  The 
awkwardness  of  phone  calls  to  former 
employers  hasn’t  relented,  nor  have  the 
hourslong  treasure  hunts  with  blackened 
fingers  through  newspaper  classifieds.  But 
the  worries  that  hovered  above  my  shoul- 
der like  a pleading  ghost  have  somehow 
faded.  And  I,  who  have  been  helpless  in 
dissuading  the  ghost,  am  left  to  ponder  its 
absence. 

I spent  a lot  of  time  in  college  com- 
muting to  Manhattan  in  the  evenings 
from  Fordham’s  Bronx  campus  by  Metro- 
North  train.  I remember  the  way  the  late 
sunlight  fell  across  Harlem,  shadowing 
those  who  stood  in  front  of  buildings  and 
blinding  my  eyes  as  I was  whisked  to  mid- 
town. I remember  the  way  many  people 
who  sat  in  my  train  car  were  oblivious  to 
the  day’s  close,  to  the  warmth  that  poured 
in  through  the  windows  and  down  the 
streets.  I remember  the  way  heels  clicked 
against  the  linoleum  floor,  eyelashes  flut- 
tered, anxious  toes  tapped  as  the  week 
came  closer  to  its  end. 

Perhaps  this  is  how  all  stages  of  fife 
end  and  begin,  I had  thought  then.  Some 
people  are  more  eager,  branding  thick  red 
X’s  across  each  neat  calendar  box,  wasting 
their  days  so  that  the  night  comes  quicker. 
Some  are  more  hesitant,  fearing  the  sun 
because  its  departure  brings  inevitable 
darkness.  Still  others  find  themselves 
granted  a tender  and  mysterious  faith  that 
can  be  attributed  only  to  the  light  of  God. 


Looking  back  on  these  past  few 
months  of  learning  and  doubting,  I now 
see  beauty  in  the  way  the  night  crawls 
unfailingly  toward  us  all,  perhaps  pitying 
those  who  fear  it,  not  slowing  for  those 
who  relish  it.  Daylight,  I know,  will  come 


again  soon  enough,  and  this  makes  the  red 
and  white  fights  that  dance  across  the 
highways  and  the  night  skies  seem  beauti- 
fully choreographed.  I know  now,  deeply 
and  from  experience,  that  the  “sun  knows 
when  to  set.”  10 
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A Catholic  Theological  Analysis 
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deBlois,  C.S.J.,  and  Kevin  D.  O'Rourke, 
O.P. 
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Georgetown  Univ.  Press.  284p  $29.95  (paperback) 
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Almost  30  years  ago,  when  the  field  of 
medical  ethics  was  still  in  its  youth,  the 
Dominicans  Benedict  Ashley  and  Kevin 


O’Rourke  published  Health  Care  Ethics:  A 
Catholic  Theological  Analysis.  To  see  how 
that  professional  discipline  is  now  moving 
into  its  maturity,  one  need  only  inspect 
Ashley  and  O’Rourke’s  considerably 
revised  fifth  edition,  now  strategically 
joined  in  co-authorship  by  Jean  deBlois, 
C.S.J. 

Still  deeply  rooted  in  Scripture,  the 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  a 
humanistic  natural  law  tradition,  as  well  as 
conversant  with  a variety  of  value  and  reli- 
gious systems,  much  of  Health  Care  Ethics: 
A Catholic  Theological  Analysis  could  not 
possibly  have  been  written  even  10  years 
ago,  when  the  fourth  edition  appeared. 
The  human  genome  was  mapped  little 
more  than  five  years  ago.  And  whereas  the 
only  sexual  selection  options  two  decades 
ago  were  abortion  and  infanticide,  now  we 
have  pre-implantation  genetic  diagnosis 
and  even  sperm  selection  available. 
Genetic  modification  has  already  been  suc- 
cessful in  somatic  gene  therapy,  while 
germ  line  gene  tampering  (which  modifies 
even  reproductive  cells  and  future  off- 
spring) beckons.  End-of-life  issues  have 
become  just  as  complex,  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  now  argument  over  the  defini- 
tion of  death.  Political  and  economic  inter- 
ests drive  our  debates  over  “non-heart 
beating  persons”  as  well  as  stem  cell 
research. 

In  treating  all  these  issues,  deBlois, 
O’Rourke  and  Ashley  are  lucid  and  inci- 
sive. While  affirming  Catholic  Church 
teaching,  they  address  controversies  within 
the  Catholic  community  and  challenges 
from  without.  Their  work,  so  rich  in  the 
most  recent  bibliographical  references, 
provides  a much-needed  account  of  social 
responsibility  and  public  policy  as  well  as 
the  sacramental  and  healing  dimensions  of 
true  care.  Most  strategically,  the  book  pre- 
sents a substantial  and  robust  account  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a human  person. 

The  Reviewers 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  directs  Ethics 
Across  the  Curriculum  at  Saint  Louis 
University.  His  latest  publication  is  the  25th- 
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Christ  in  a Consumer  Society  (Orbis,  2006) 

John  Breslin,  S.J.,  is  a professor  of 
English  literature  at  Fordham  University  in 
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David  Kelly’s  Medical  Care  at  the  End  of 
Life  demonstrates  tht  every  particular  topic 
in  health  care  ethics  could  yield  a book. 
Strong  in  clinical  experience  and  engage- 
ment with  patients  and  families,  Kelly 
offers  a Catholic  perspective  on  the  hody 
contested  issues  of  advance  directives  (or 
living  will),  the  distinction  between  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  means  and  the 
notion  of  medical  futility. 

Kelly’s  treatment  of  the  difference 
between  killing  and  allowing  to  die, 
marked  by  great  good  common  sense,  pro- 
vides convincing  counterarguments  to 
Justice  Scalia’s  unfortunate  identification 
of  withdrawal  of  treatment  and  intentional 
killing  in  the  Cruzan  case.  (The  book,  by 
the  way,  is  an  excellent  introduction  to 
many  legal  controversies  and  rulings  in  the 
matter  of  health  care.) 

The  extensive  discussion  of  autonomy, 
consent  and  competence  in  Medical  Care  at 
the  End  of  Life  is  not  the  last  of  the  book’s 
strengths.  It  also  suggests  why  Kelly’s  dis- 
cussion of  vitalism  and  the  persistent  vege- 
tative state  is  somewhat  unsatisfying.  If  you 
count  yourself  among  those  who  think  the 
purpose  or  mission  of  human  fife  is  not 
only  the  exercise  of  our  higher  cognitive 
and  volitional  acts  but  also  the  humble 
acceptance  and  living  out  of  our  human- 
ness even  in  diminishment,  you  may  long 
for  a richer  consideration  of  how  to 
accompany  even  the  least  of  us  in  our  leav- 
ing. 

Such  a hope  is  not  often  met  when 
reading  in  medical  ethics,  which  so  often 
deals  with  case  studies,  legalities  or  resolu- 
tion of  moral  conflicts.  A recent  happy 
exception  is  the  collection  of  essays  in 
Health  and  Human  Flourishing,  by  Carol 
Taylor  and  Roberto  Dell’Oro.  Themes  of 
this  work  range  from  “otherness,”  philo- 
sophical anthropology,  vulnerability  and 
human  connectedness  to  engagement  with 
the  latest  scientific  breakthroughs.  The 
methods  and  manners  of  discourse  are 
refreshingly  diverse:  analytic,  historical, 
hermeneutical  and,  especially,  phe- 
nomenological. As  a collection  it  is  uneven, 
not  necessarily  in  quality,  but  in  the  con- 
text of  one’s  familiarity  with  a particular 
approach  or  specialized  lexicon. 

I cherish  the  thick  reflection  on 
patience  and  the  invitation  to  resacralize 
the  human  body  offered  by  the  European 
philosopher  William  Desmond,  the  treat- 
ments of  integrity  and  virtue,  the  three 


essays  on  vulnerability,  the  brilliant 
defense  of  “Dignity  and  the  Human  as  a 
Natural  Kind”  by  Daniel  Sulmasy  and  the 
efforts  to  articulate  an  integrated  theologi- 
cal anthropology.  But  what  I found  most 
powerful  and  sustaining  is  Alisa  Carse’s 
“Vulnerability,  Agency,  and  Human 
Flourishing.” 

The  illusions  of  monadic  autonomy, 
individualism  and  self-sufficiency  chal- 
lenged by  every  offering  in  the  book  are 
unmasked  by  Carse’s  argument  that  our 
flourishing  itself,  although  threatened  by 


our  fragility,  is  actually  constituted  by  it. 
“Allowing  ourselves  to  be  vulnerable  is  nec- 
essary to  loving  and  being  loved,  to  caring 
and  being  cared  for,  and  to  playing,  explor- 
ing and  growing  in  ways  that  strengthen 
and  vitalize  our  effective  agency.” 

The  contributors’  ability  to  see  the 
healing  professions  not  only  in  terms  of 
positive  outcomes,  but  also  in  the  context 
of  our  interdependence  and  mutual  frailty 
suggests  that  the  field  of  medical  ethics  is 
indeed  reaching  into  its  full  human  matu- 
rity. John  F.  Kavanaugh 


THEOLOGY  AT 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 


Marquette  University's  Department  of  Theology  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointments  of  two  professors:  Rev.  Robert  M.  Doran,  S.J.,  to  the 
Emmett  Doerr  Chair  in  Catholic  Systematic  Theology,  and  Patrick  W. 
Carey  to  the  William  J.  Kelly,  S.J.,  Chair  in  Catholic  Theology. 


Fr.  Doran,  an  internationally  known  expert  in  the 
philosophy  and  theology  of  Bernard  Lonergan,  is 
general  editor  of  Lonergan's  collected  works  and 
has  published  12  of  25  projected  volumes.  Father 
Doran's  nine  other  scholarly  books  include  Theology 
and  the  Dialectics  of  History  (1990),  Theological 
Foundations  volumes  1 and  2 (1995)  and  What 
Is  Systematic  Theology?  (2005) 

Dr.  Carey  is  a historical  theologian  prominent  in  the 
area  of  American  Protestant  and  Catholic  religious 
life  and  thought.  He  has  edited  six  volumes  of  the 
writings  of  Orestes  Brownson,  and  his  numerous 
other  books  include  The  Homan  Catholics  (1993), 
Catholics  in  America:  A History  (2004)  and  the 
award-winning  Orestes  A.  Brownson:  An 
American  Religious  Weathervane  (2004). 


For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Department  of  Theology 
Marquette  University 
RO.  Box  1881 
Milwaukee,  WI  53201-1881 
(414)  288-7170 
www.  marquette . edu/theology 
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District  and  Circle 

Poems 

By  Seamus  Heaney 

Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux.  96p  $20 
ISBN  0314140928 

I carried  a copy  of  Seamus  Heaney’s  latest 
collection,  District  and  Circle,  with  me  to 
Europe  this  summer,  reading  it  on  buses 
and  trains  and  at  outdoor  restaurants  in 


London.  (This  was  the  rainless  summer 
when  London  hit  100  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  the  first  time  in  recorded  history;  hap- 
pily, I was  elsewhere  that  day.) 

It  was  great  fun  to  dip  into  the  book  at 
various  points  and  notice  themes  that 
recur  in  Heaney’s  poetry,  along  with 
some  fresh  developments.  The  author 
seems  more  at  ease  now,  secure  in  his  rep- 
utation and  willing  to  take  chances  on 
new  forms  and  new  ideas.  Not  since 
Station  Island  has  he  been  so  ambitious 
and  playful.  But  religion  still  tugs  at  his 
mind  and  heart,  and  he  returns  to  worry 
the  old  bones  Once  again,  this  time  invok- 


Professional Leadership  Opportunities 
in  Theological  Education 


The  Association  of  Theological  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (ATS)  invites 
applications  for  three  senior-level  professional  positions. 

Director,  Accreditation  and  Institutional  Evaluation 

The  Director  facilitates  comprehensive  accrediting  reviews  required  of  all  schools  to 
maintain  accredited  status.  The  review  process  requires  the  Director  to  consult  with  the 
president  of  the  institution,  arrange  a date  for  the  visit,  identify  and  secure  peer  visitors, 
review  the  institution's  self-study,  provide  on-site  counsel  to  the  visiting  committee,  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  the  team  report,  and  serve  as  liaison  to  the  Board  of  the  Commission 
on  Accrediting.  The  Director  also  provides  education  and  support  to  member  schools 
about  the  process  of  accreditation.  This  support  includes  training  in  the  preparation  of  self- 
study  reports,  education  regarding  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  standards  of 
accreditation,  workshops  for  key  administrative  leaders  about  the  various  aspects  involved 
in  the  assessment  of  educational  effectiveness  and  other  accrediting-related  matters,  and 
training  of  chairs  and  visitors  to  serve  on  visiting  committees. 

Director,  Leadership  Education 

The  Director  plans  and  executes  a comprehensive  program  of  leadership  education 
with  five  groups  of  theological  school  administrators:  presidents,  academic  deans,  chief 
development  officers,  chief  financial  officers,  and  student  personnel  administrators. 

The  Director,  working  with  steering  committees  comprised  of  these  professionals, 
is  responsible  for  providing  professional  development  opportunities,  maintaining  a 
collegial  network  for  each  of  these  groups,  and  offering  a context  for  nurturing  their 
vocation.  The  Director  is  also  responsible  for  leading  programs  for  faculty  development 
and  support,  including  an  annual  New  Faculty  Seminar,  consultations  around  specific 
issues  in  theological  education,  and  the  regranting  programs  that  award  Luce  and  Lilly 
grants  to  support  the  scholarship  of  junior  and  senior  faculty. 

Director  of  Student  Information  and  Organizational  Evaluation 

The  Director  plans  and  executes  a program  to  promote  understanding  of  entering  students 
and  graduating  students  in  theological  schools  as  well  as  the  attitudes,  characteristics, 
approaches,  and  perceptions  of  ministry  of  students  entering  ordained  ministry.  This  is 
accomplished  through  two  resources:  the  Profiles  of  Ministry  program  and  the  Student 
Information  Project.  The  Director  also  has  responsibility  for  administering  the  internal 
procedures  ATS  uses  to  monitor  its  own  organizational  effectiveness. 

In  its  professional  staff,  ATS  seeks  to  represent  the  range  of  ecclesial  families,  diversity  of  race 
and  ethnicity,  and  balance  of  gender  present  in  its  member  schools. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  references  to  Carol  Lytch,  Assistant 
Executive  Director,  The  Association  of  Theological  Schools,  10  Summit  Park  Drive,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15275.  Applications  will  be  received  until  the  position  is  filled.  Complete  position 
descriptions  are  available  at  www.ats.edu. 

* The  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
Ol  luJ  The  Commission  on  Accrediting 


ing  an  old  mentor  from  his  California 
days,  the  eminent  Polish  poet  Czeslaw 
Milosz,  a fellow  Catholic  and  Nobelist 
before  him.  They  met  at  U.C.L.A.  in  the 
1970’s;  Milosz  struggled  with  the  role  of 
religion  in  a poet’s  life,  with  the  added 
burden  of  living  in  a Communist  society 
for  many  years. 

Like  his  mentor,  Heaney  has  had  his 
problems  with  the  Catholic  Church  over 
the  years,  not  in  any  official  way  but  in  the 
searching  and  critical  way  of  intellectuals. 
Demythologizing  comes  naturally  to  such 
thinkers,  whether  it  be  of  state  or  church. 
But  what  poet  could  survive  without 
myths  of  one  kind  or  another?  Homer  set 
the  ball  rolling  long  before  Christianity 
appeared,  and  the  Irishman  and  the  Pole 
have  collaborated  in  keeping  it  going. 
Happily,  Catholicism,  as  its  name  sug- 
gests, eschews  the  narrow  either-or  of 
more  dialectical  Christian  traditions  and 
boldly  embraces  a both-and  approach  to 
the  world  we  inhabit.  Not  matter  versus 
spirit,  but  matter  and  spirit  inseparably 
bound  together.  And  so  when  the  topic 
turns  religious  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  Heaney  turns  to  Milosz  (though  the 
latter  is  from  a different  time  and  place). 

His  tripartite  poem  in  memory  of 
Milosz,  “Out  of  This  World,”  takes  up 
these  issues  in  some  autobiographical 
detail.  The  tense  is  past  in  part  one,  as  he 
recalls  his  participation  in  the  Mass: 

Like  everybody  else  I bowed  my  head 

During  the  consecration  of  the  bread 
and  wine, 

Lifted  my  eyes  to  the  raised  host  and 
raised  chalice, 

Believed  (whatever  it  means)  that  a 
change  occurred. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  receiving 
Communion,  making  an  act  of  thanksgiv- 
ing: 

There  was  never  a scene 

When  I had  it  out  with  myself  or  with 
another. 

The  loss  occuired  offstage.  And  yet  I 
cannot 

Disavow  words  like  “ thanksgiving ” 
or  “ host  ” 

Or  “ communion  bread.  ” They  have 
an  undying 

Tremor  and  draw,  like  well  water  far 
down. 
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Part  2 of  the  same  poem 
( Brancardier ) describes  his  pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes  as  a young  stretcher-bearer 
joining  in  all  the  rituals  of  the  place, 
happy  and  excited  to  be  exploring  a new 
world  and  language  while  still  surround- 
ed by  the  age-old  rituals  of  home.  He 
learns  how  to  request  tea  instead  of  wine 
in  French,  and  cherishes  his  “coloured 
bandolier,”  which  signifies  his  role  as 
stretcher-bearer.  The  word  “cure”  con- 
veys both  the  hope  that  draws  pilgrims 
and  the  mystery  of  its  working:  “And  the 
unam,  sanctam  catholicam  acoustic/  Of  that 
underground  basilica..../  The  concrete 
reinforcement  of  the  Mystic-/  al  Body, 
the  Eleusis  of  its  age.” 

Part  3,  Saw  Music,  begins  with  words 
that  echo  the  baptismal  liturgy:  Q.  Do 
you  renounce  the  world?/  A.  I do  renounce  it. 
Interestingly,  Heaney  uses  only  a por- 
tion of  this  ritual  dialogue,  the  renounc- 
ing part,  but  omits  the  far  more  crucial 
lines  about  clinging  to  Christ  and  his 
church.  The  poet  now  invokes  a local 
Irish  painter  whose  “god  beams”  can 
transform  “the  light  of  heaven”  into 
“sheets  of  fluted  silk  or  rayon”  but  whose 
palette  is  ever  “sludge  and  smudge,” 
which  then  triggers  another  memory  of  a 
man  who  played  his  saw  at  Christmas  in 
a doorway  of  a Belfast  store:  “Flop-wob- 
ble gracenote  of  high  banshee  whine.” 
What  all  these  have  in  common,  of 
course,  is  transformation,  turning  the 
crude  things  of  the  world  into  revela- 
tions, as  much  the  task  of  art  as  of  reve- 
lation or,  indeed,  transubstantiation. 


And  here  Heaney  borrows  Milosz’s 
words  both  to  salute  him  in  death  and  to 
claim  companionship  on  the  journey  of 
transfiguration.  “The  art  of  oil  paint- 
ing— / Daubs  fixed  on  canvas — is  a paltry 
thing/  Compared  with  what  cries  out  to 
be  expressed.”  Heaney  puts  in  this 
addendum:  “And  would  not  have 

renounced,  however  paltry.”  A 
renouncement  of  renouncement,  per- 
haps for  Heaney,  too?  And  the  second 
longest  poem  in  the  book,  to  boot. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  would  cer- 
tainly lead  one  to  think  so.  It  is  filled 
with  celebrations  of  all  kinds.  “Poet  to 
Blacksmith”  transforms  a set  of  instruc- 
tions, translated  from  the  Irish,  for  the 
making  of  an  ideal  shovel  into  a paean  of 
skill  and  balance:  “Lightsome  and  pleas- 
ant to  lean  on  or  cut  with  or  lift/  Tastily 
finished  and  trim  and  right  for  the 
hand.”  It  takes  the  reader  back  to  his  ear- 
liest poems,  with  their  pleasure  in  the 
material  world,  very  like  his  own  plea- 
sure in  finding  fitting  words  for  his 
thoughts.  “And  best  thing  of  all,  the  ring 
of  it,  sweet  as  a bell,”  echoed  in  the 
“Midnight  Anvil,”  another  celebration  of 
hard  metal  and  sweet  tone. 

And  to  conclude,  a few  words  about 
the  four  title  sonnets,  “District  and 
Circle”:  Heaney’s  fondness  for  the  son- 
net form  is  well  known  and  well  repre- 
sented throughout  his  oeuvre,  indeed  it 
is  his  most  constant  form. 

He  turns  it  to  good  use  once  again 
for  exploring  the  “underworld”  known 
to  millions  of  us  in  the  great  cities.  It  is  a 


cat-and-mouse  game  he  plays  with  a tin- 
whistle  artist,  “my  watcher  on  the  tiles.” 
But,  of  course,  it  is  also  about  the  under- 
world itself,  a classical  motif  that  he  has 
turned  to  good  advantage  before,  like 
Homer  and  Virgil  before  him.  It  takes  us 
back  to  that  player  of  the  saw  who  waits 
patiently  for  the  loose  coin  to  drop  into 
his  hat,  player  and  listener  locked  in  a 
game  of  their  own.  A game  of  winks  and 
nods.  Contrasted  with  that  are  the  “parks 
at  lunchtime  where  the  sunners  lay/  On 
body-heated  mown  grass  regardless,/  A 
resurrection  scene  minutes  before/  The 
resurrection,  habitues/  Of  their  garden 
of  delights,  of  staggered  summer.” 

Like  Hades,  the  underground  has  its 
levels,  and  the  poet  re-entered  the  safe- 
ty of  numbers;  he  sees  them  now  as  “a 
human  chain,”  “jostling  and  purling” 
like  a skein  of  wool,  at  once  loud,  “then 
succumbing  to  herd-quiet....” 

But  he  is  still  aware  of  his  counter- 
part, the  tin  whistler,  and  worries  that 
he  may  have  betrayed  their  bond.  This  is 
a recurring  theme  in  his  poems  that 
marks  him  as  a man  of  conscience  who 
would  like  at  times  to  escape  its  harsh 
demands. 

The  final  two  sonnets  capture  per- 
fectly the  feel  of  such  infernal  travel:  “I 
reached  to  grab/  The  stubby  black  roof- 
wort  and  take  my  stand/  From  planted 
ball  of  heel  to  heel  of  hand/  As  sweet 
traction  and  heavy  down-slump  stayed 
me.”  Notice  how  carefully  the  poet 
matches  word  to  motion  and  interjects 
blunt  monosyllables  to  take  the  strain. 

The  final  sonnet  introduces  another 
frequent  theme  in  his  poetry:  his 
“father’s  glazed  face  in  my  own  waning 
and  craning.”  Rarely  have  father  and  son 
been  so  often  flung  together  by  a con- 
temporary poet,  and  with  so  little  bitter- 
ness and  so  much  affection.  And  we 
should  note  as  well  the  careful  wordplay 
of  the  final  lines.  In  the  end  he  becomes 
“the  only  relict/  Of  all  that  I belonged 
to,”  and  surely  we  are  meant  to  hear  in 
that  the  Catholic  word  relic.  The  final 
image  has  its  own  resonance: 

Reflecting  in  a window  mirror- 
backed 

By  blasted  weeping  rock-walls. 

Flicker-lit. 

John  Breslin 
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hard  to  find 
people  in  need... 

they're 

everywhere. 


• And  there’s  more  than  one 

kind  of  disaster  that 
affects  people’s  lives. 

• Maiyknoll  has  been  reaching 

out  to  the  world’s  needy 
for  nearly  a century. 

• Maiyknoll  is  there  right 
now..,  and  with  your 
help.. .Maiyknoll  will  be 
. there  tomorrow! 


ONE  WORLD,  ONE  MISSION 
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For  information  go  to:  www.mygiftcounts.org 
Or  call  us  at:  877-MARYKNOLL 


Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

NEW-AGE  RENAISSANCE  MAN , a humorous 
memoir  about  Italian/Catholic  heritage  and 
growing  up  in  the  1950’s.  Available  now  through 
Amazon  and  Barnes  & Noble.  E-mail:  fancia- 
rabl@cox.net;  Web  site:  www.ebonadio.com. 
POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN  SPIRITUAL  DIRECTION. 

G.S.R.R.E.  at  Fordham  University  offers  new 
three-credit  graduate  seminar  for  experienced 
spiritual  directors  January-May  2007.  Contact: 
gre@fordbam.edu  for  details. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  reHgious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

PRINCIPAL.  Walsh  Jesuit  High  School  is  a 41- 
year-old  college  preparatory  school  serving  950 
young  men  and  women,  forming  them  to  be  men 
and  women  for  others.  With  a staff  of  70  highly 


trained  educators,  Walsh  Jesuit  sends  100  percent 
of  its  graduates  to  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Principal  of  Walshjesuit  is  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  principal  is  direcdy  responsible  to 
the  President.  The  Principal  is  in  charge  of  all 
day-to-day  affairs  in  the  school.  Primary  responsi- 
bilities include  the  creation  and  coordination  of 
the  academic  and  religious  programs  of  the 
school.  As  the  direct  supervisor  of  the  Athletic 
Director,  the  Principal  has  final  authority  in  the 
coordination  of  the  athletic  program  within  the 
total  school  program. 

The  Principal  is  in  charge  of  the  selection, 
evaluation,  supervision,  retention  or  dismissal  of 
faculty.  As  the  supervisor  of  the  Director  of 
Admissions,  the  Principal  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  recruitment,  admission,  evaluation,  reten- 
tion and  dismissal  of  students. 

A candidate  should  be  an  experienced  educa- 
tor with  three  to  five  years  of  administrative  expe- 
rience. The  candidate  should  also  possess  the 
appropriate  educational  background  (master’s 
degree  in  administration  or  its  equivalent,  stan- 
dard high  school  principal  certification  and  at 
least  five  years  teaching  experience)  and  be  deeply 
at  home  with  the  Jesuit  secondary  educational  tra- 
dition and  its  Ignatian  spiritual  heritage. 

Walshjesuit  is  an  equal  opportunity  employ- 
er. Candidates  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds,  men  and 
women,  and  religious  or  lay  affiliations  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Please  send  a letter  of  intent,  your  curriculum 


Language  on 
Your  Own! 

Learn  to  speak  a foreign  language  fluently  on  your  ownand  at  your  own  pace  with  what  are 
considered  the  finest  in-depth  courses  available.  Many  were  developed  by  U.S.  Department 
of  State  for  diplomatic  personnel  who  must  learn  a language  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
Emphasis  is  on  learning  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  spoken  language 
A typical  course  (equivalent  to  a college  semester)  includes  an  album  of  10  to  12  cds  oraudio 
cassettes  (10  to  18  hours),  recorded  by  native-born  speakers,  plus  a 250-page  textbook 
Please  specify  cds  or  cassettes  Some  of  our  courses: 

□ Albanian  $175  □ German  I $225  □ Norwegian  $165  □ Swedish  $245 

□ Arabic,  Saudi $2 25  □ German  II  $ 1 75  □ Persian  $225  □ Tagalog  $325 

□ Egyptian  $225  □ Greek  $225  □ Polish  $225  □ Tibetan  $295 

□Iraqi  $125  □ Hebrew  $285  Portuguese,  □ Thai  $245 

□ Bulgarian  $295  □ Hindi  $175  □ Brazilian  $275  □ Turkish  $255 

□ Cantonese  $225  □ Hungarian  $245  □ European  $175  □ Ukrainian$245 

□ Catalan  $245  □ Italian  $225  □ Romanian  $175  □ UrdU  $195 

$175  □ Japanese  $225  □ Russian  $295  □ Vietnamese$275 

□ Korean  $245  □ Serbo-Croatian  $245 

□ Lakota  $225  □ Slovak  $245 

□ Latin  $1950  Spanish,  European  $ I 75 

□ Latvian  $245  □ Latin  American  I $225 

□ Lithuanian  $ 1 85  □ Latin  American  II  $ 1 85 


□ Czech 

□ Danish 

□ Dutch 

□ Estonian 

□ Finnish 

□ French  I 

□ French  II 


$175 

$175 

$295 

$225 

$225 

$245 


$175 


Brief  courses: 

□ Azerbaijani,  $75 

□ Indonesian,  $75 

□ Kurdish,  $55 

□ ScotsGaelic,$90 

□ Uzbek,  $75 


auDia-ranum 


□ Mandarin  $225  □ Swahili 

You  can  order  now  with  a full  3-week  money-back  guarantee. 

To  place  order  call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234,  (203)  245-0195, 
toll-free  fax  (888)  453-4329,  e-mail,  info@audioforum.com,  or 

mail  check  or  money  order.  Ask  for  our  free  Whole  World  - - ■’  — 

Language  Catalog  with  courses  in  140  languages  Our  34th  year. 


vitae  and  three  names  of  colleagues  who  can  pro-  j 
vide  letters  of  reference  to:  Howard  J.  Gray,  S.J.,  j 
Chair  of  the  Search  Committee,  c/o  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Peterson,  Walshjesuit  High  School,  4550  Wyoga  j 
Lake  Road,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44224-1059;  Ph: 
(330)  929-4205.  All  applications  will  be  acknowl-  j 
edged  in  writing  and  remain  confidential  to  the  : 
Search  Committee.  Application  deadline:  Dec.  4,  j 
2006. 

PRINCIPAL  SEARCH  in  Napa,  Calif.  Service  ; 
begins  July  1,  2007.  Justin-Siena  High  School,  i 
a Catholic,  Lasallian,  college  preparatory  high  : 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  is  searching  for  an  ! 
experienced,  proven  leader  to  serve  as  j 
Principal.  For  information  about  qualifications 
and  application,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at  j 
www.justin-siena.org.  Justin-Siena  High  j 
School,  4026  Maher  Street,  Napa,  CA  94558.  j 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists  and 
preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed  \ 
weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site: 
www.fcaministry.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  j 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent  \ 
retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days,  year-  j 
round  in  a prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  ; 
Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail: 
bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  www.bethanyre-  j 
treathouse.org. 

Sabbaticals 

FLEXIBLE  SABBATICALS  in  our  nation’s  capital  | 
offered  at  Washington  Theological  Union,  a j 
Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  and  i 
ministry — serving  those  who  serve.  Rest  and 
renewal  for  mind,  body  and  spirit.  Refresh  your 
spirit.  Challenge  your  mind.  Spend  time  to 
reawaken  your  passion.  Tour  museums  and  mon-  j 
uments,  historic  and  religious  sites.  Call  Mrs.  ! 
Colleen  Perret  at  (800)  334-9922,  ext.  5229,  or  j 
send  e-mail:  sabbatical@wtu.edu.  Visit  our  Web  ; 
site  at  www.wtu.edu. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our  i 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of  \ 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america-  \ 
magazine.org/notices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  \ 
times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  \ 
: $1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine  \ 
print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  \ 
: frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  j 
; to:  ads®americamagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-  \ 
j 2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America , 106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  j 
We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone.  For  more  \ 
information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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Letters 


"We’ve  always 

llved  below 
our  means" 


Ability  to  Respond 

The  deep  reflections  on  the  issue  of  tor- 
ture in  “From  Disciplina  to  the  Day  of 
Pardon,”  by  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J., 

(10/2)  are  both  pertinent  and  pressing  for 
any  Christian  troubled  by  the  present 
political  situation  in  the  United  States. 
Your  rejection  of  St.  Augustine’s  views  on 
politics,  however,  fails  to  engage  the  full 
tragic  character  of  his  understanding  of 
history.  The  commentaries  on  Augustine 
by  Dino  Bingogiart  and  Henry  Paolucci 
have  influenced  my  understanding  of  this 
issue,  and  I regret  their  voices  are  not 
available  to  respond  to  your  statement. 

Augustine’s  “political  realism”  has 
been  persuasive  for  many  because  it 
echoes  the  view  of  politics  one  finds  in 
Machiavelli  and  Hobbes.  If  this  view  lacks 
any  basis  in  reality,  then  it  is,  of  course, 
untenable.  But  I think  it  is  crucial  that  any 
reflection  on  the  political,  be  it  philosophi- 
cal or  theological,  clearly  states  whether 
the  view  of  the  political  found  in 
Augustine,  Machiavelli  and  Hobbes  must 
be  accounted  for.  Any  political  state,  that 
view  holds,  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  challenge  of  the  implacable  enemy, 
one  who  rejects  any  way  of  reconciling 
conflicts  other  than  violence. 

The  first  duty  of  every  political 
authority  is  to  maintain  order  against  the 
criminal  within  and  the  enemy  without. 
The  use  of  law,  coercion  and  ultimately 
capital  punishment  can  always  be  effective 
against  the  criminal.  Analogous  measures 
may  also  be  effective  against  external  ene- 
mies whenever  shared  standards  of  law  are 
available.  But  when  they  are  not  available, 
Hobbes’s  war  of  all  against  all  becomes  a 
prospect  that  must  be  considered,  as  is  the 
jihadist  who  views  the  United  States  as  the 
evil  empire.  The  jihadist  does  not  merit 
the  protection  of  international  law,  since 
he  is  a transnational  terrorist.  The  Geneva 
Convention  applies  only  to  citizens  of 
nation-states  that  are  signers  to  the  treaty. 

The  use  of  force  in  the  defense  of 
one’s  life  is  defensible  by  the  natural  law. 
So  is  the  right  to  wage  war,  but  with  a dif- 
ference. The  measure  of  violence  a state 


may  have  to  use  is  not  set  by  its  own 
moral  standards.  The  enemy  determines 
this.  This  dilemma  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
political  theory  one  finds  in  Augustine, 
Machiavelli  and  Hobbes.  The  Bush 
administration’s  decision  to  apply  extrale- 
gal measures  against  international  terror- 
ists seems,  therefore,  defensible. 

Persuasion  and  good  example  are 
surely  the  responsibility  of  any  Christian 
in  conflict  with  an  opponent.  And  such  a 
Christian  would  be  beyond  judgment  if  he 
eschewed  the  use  of  force  in  defending  his 
right  to  life.  But  would  a state  be  similarly 
permitted  to  accede  to  another  state’s 
lethal  demands?  I know  no  such  moral  law 
or  Christian  counsel  that  calls  for  this  sur- 
render. Human  history,  Augustine  told  us, 
is  driven  by  two  different  loves,  which 
form  two  very  different  kinds  of  societies. 
One  confounds  our  ability  to  respond  with 
justice  and  charity.  And  citizens  of  a nation 
state  have  the  right  to  expect  their  political 
leaders  to  meet  this  dilemma. 

George  B.  Pepper 
Brewster,  Mass. 

About  Holiness 

I read  with  interest  the  article  entitled 
“When  the  Church  Calls,”  by  Edward  P. 
Hahnenberg  (10/9).  But  I must  respect- 
fully disagree  with  the  statement  that  “it 
took  four  centuries  and  three  ecumenical 
councils  for  the  church  finally  to  admit 
the  truth  of  Luther’s  claim”  that  “every 
Christian  has  a calling.” 

One  of  the  greatest  saints  of  the 
counter-Reformation  period,  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  (1567-1622),  bishop  of  Geneva 
and  a doctor  of  the  church,  published  in 
1609  a classic  work  of  spirituality,  specifi- 
cally written  for  the  laity.  In  Part  1, 
Chapter  3,  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Devout 
Life , he  wrote: 

It  is  an  error,  or  rather  a heresy, 
to  wish  to  banish  the  devout  life 
from  the  regiment  of  soldiers,  the 
mechanic’s  shop,  the  court  of 
princes,  or  the  home  of  married 
people.  It  is  true. ..that  purely 
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contemplative,  monastic,  and 
religious  devotion  cannot  be 
exercised  in  such  states  of  life. 
However,  besides  those  three 
kinds  of  devotion  there  are  sev- 
eral others  adapted  to  bring 
perfection  to  those  living  in  the 
secular  state....  Wherever  we 
may  be,  we  can  and  should 
aspire  to  a perfect  life. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life  has 
been  a bestseller  ever  since  it  was  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  translated  into  numer- 
ous languages  and  has  influenced  the  lives 
of  countless  lay  people,  including  mine, 
throughout  the  past  four  centuries.  Since 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  a bishop,  a canon- 
ized saint  and  a doctor  of  the  church,  I do 
not  think  it  is  possible  to  say  that  it  took 
the  church  until  Vatican  It  to  respond  to 
Luther  and  recognize  that  all  are  called  to 
holiness.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  Pope  Paul 
VI  stated  that  St.  Francis  de  Sales  was,  in 
fact,  a precursor  of  Vatican  II. 

I would  encourage  anyone  who  wishes 
to  learn  more  about  holiness  for  the  laity 
to  read  the  life  and  works  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  (Ironically,  a few  pages  after  Mr. 
Hahnenberg’s  article,  your  magazine 
advertises  a forthcoming  book  entitled 
Adrien  Gambon's  Emblem  Book  (1 664):  The 
Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  Symbols .) 

Margaret  Margeton 
Arlington,  Va. 

Full  Justice 

The  editorial  “The  People’s  Schools” 
(9/18)  had  a very  unsatisfactory  ending.  It 
states  that  if  it  is  “politically  certain  that 
nonpublic  schools  are  not  going  to  receive 
full  public  financial  support,  it  is  time  to 
put  a new  principle  in  place.”  The  princi- 
ple? The  weak  affirmation  that  “nonpub- 
lic schools  may  not  have  a right  to  equal 
aid,  but  they  have  an  equal  right  to  some 
aid.” 

Why  this  timid  position?  There  are 
few  more  fundamental  rights  than  the 
right  of  parents  to  direct  the  education  of 
their  children,  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
recognized  in  its  1925  decision  in  Pierce 
v.  Society  of  Sisters. 

In  that  case,  the  court  unanimously 
declared  that  the  Oregon  law  requiring 
children  to  attend  public  schools  was 
unconstitutional.  In  doing  so,  the  court 
stated  that  “the  child  is  not  the  mere  crea- 


ture of  the  State;  those  who  nurture  him 
and  direct  his  destiny  have  the  right,  cou- 
pled with  the  high  duty,  to  recognize  and 
prepare  him  for  additional  obligations.” 
Yet  in  practice  the  exercise  of  that 
right  has  been  and  is  being  made  impossi- 
ble because  of  the  financial  burdens 
placed  upon  parents.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  are,  in  effect,  being 
forced  to  attend  public  schools.  Hundreds 
of  Catholic  and  other  schools  are  having 
to  close  their  doors,  despite  the  heroic 
efforts  of  parishes  and  dioceses  to  provide 
sufficient  funding.  The  rights  of  parents 
are  effectively  being  denied  by  court  deci- 


sions and  public  policies  that  prevent  any 
effective  way  of  providing  justice  for  par- 
ents and  students.  In  the  face  of  this  injus- 
tice, there  should  be  a vigorous,  continu- 
ing effort  to  change  public  opinion  and 
the  “political  certainties”  of  the  day.  The 
supporters  of  equal  rights  did  not  give  up 
their  efforts  to  overcome  racial  segrega- 
tion in  schools.  They  were  not  satisfied 
with  partial  success.  They  persevered  for 
years,  despite  many  setbacks.  Ultimately 
they  succeeded. 

The  rights  of  parents  and  the  well- 
being of  our  society  demand  our 
courage,  perseverance  and  organized 
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DOMINICAN  SYMPOSIUM 

Celebrating  800  years  of 
faith  • heritage  • ministry 
of  the 

DOMINICAN 
ORDER  <y  PREACHERS 

Featured  presenters ^ 

Timothy  Radcliffe,  OP  ~ Patricia  Walter,  OP  ~ Ann  Willits,  OP  ~ Liam  Walsh,  OP 
The  symposium  will  explore  how  the  Dominican  charism  calls  us  to  be  involved  in  the  society  of 
our  day  and  its  issues;  where  we  preach  and  how  we  preach  in  the  midst  of  contradictions;  what 
contemplating  and  sharing  the  fruits  of  contemplation  mean  in  a world  fraught  with  controversies. 

MAY  13  - 16  • 2007  • Adrian,  Michigan 

Sponsored  by  Siena  Heights  University  and  the  Adrian  Dominican  Sisters 
For  more  information:  Toll  free:  800-979-0731  • Local:  517-263-0731  • www.sienahts.edu/~symposium 


Without  Guile 


“That  one  is  called  the  lunch  bird ” 
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Sacred  Art  Workshops 

Spiritual  Expressions  Series:  The  arts  as  a vehicle  of  prayer  and 
personal  expression.  Workshops  teach  a process  using 
old  masters  techniques  in  the  sacred  art  of: 


• Creativity  & Spirituality,  12/2/06 

• Mosaics,  1/14-19/07 

• Pysanka,  3/16-18/07 

• Iconography,  5/25-31/07 


• Manuscript  Illumination,  6/23-29/07 

• Advanced  Icon  Workshop,  8/3-8/07 

• Master  Woodcarving,  10/21-26/07 

• Stained  Glass 


For  additional  information  visit: 
www.sacredartworkshops.com  or  call  (304)  876-3843. 


Keep  the  job.  Keep  the  house. 

GET  THE 
DEGREE. 


Do  you  feel  called  to  a career 
in  service  to  God  but  don’t  want 
to  turn  your  life  upside  down? 


Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology  has  the  answer. 

I Beginning  in  Fall  2007,  you  can  experience  the  best 
| of  academic  life  with  the  convenience  of  at-home 
study  through  Aquinas@Home.  This  42-month 
I graduate  degree  program  combines  online 
I coursework  with  occasional  study  in  St  Louis. 


You  will: 

• Form  lasting  relationships  with  students  and  faculty 

• Gain  experience  in  a ministry  internship  close  to  home 

• Understand  the  intellectual  core  of  the  Church’s  tradition 

• Deepen  and  enrich  your  faith  life 


advocacy  on  behalf  of  parental  rights  in 
education  and  the  just  treatment  of  all 
children. 

Rather  than  weakly  acquiesce  in 
continued  injustice  by  being  content 
with  a right  to  some  aid,  we  need  a 
more  vigorous  call  for  increased  efforts, 
particularly  at  a time  when  increasing 
numbers  of  Americans  are  coming  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  educational 
choice  and  embracing  alternative  forms 
of  education. 

One  would  hope  America,  which 
has  in  the  past  spoken  strongly  on 
behalf  of  parental  rights,  would  contin- 
ue to  do  so  and  forcefully  urge  more 
organized  efforts  by  the  Catholic  school 
community  and  others  to  obtain  not 
partial,  but  full  justice. 

(Rev.)  James  G.  Fanelli 
East  Hartford,  Conn. 


Screen  Glitches 

Thank  you  for  your  interesting  and 
informative  article  “Saints  on  the 
Screen,”  by  James  Martin,  S.J.,  (10/30). 
But  two  corrections  are  required  in  the 
section  about  “Roses  in  December.” 

Jean  Donovan  came  to  Maryknoll 
for  some  of  her  training,  but  she  was 
not  a Maryknoll  lay  missionary.  Jean 
was  a member  of  the  Cleveland  Team 
with  Dorothy  Kazel,  an  Ursuline  sis- 
ter. Sisters  Ita  Ford  and  Maura  Clark 
were  Maryknoll  sisters.  The  four 
women  were  friends  and  collaborated 
often  in  securing  safety  for  Salvadoran 
refugees. 

The  four  women  were  martyred 
together  in  El  Salvador,  not  Nicaragua. 

Jon  Sobrino,  S.J.,  later  wrote:  “I 
should  like  to  recall  the  four  North 
American  women  missionaries  who 
gave  their  lives  in  1980,  the  United 
States’  most  precious  gift  to  El 
Salvador.  They  have  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  the  Salvadoran  people,  thank 
you.  In  Maura,  Ita,  Dorothy  and  Jean, 
God  has  visited  El  Salvador.” 

Rosemary  Huber,  M.M. 

Maryknoll,  N.Y. 
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OPEN  YOUR  MIND, 

your  heart,  your  life. 


Rooted  in  faith,  Loyola’s  prestigious  Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies’  graduate  programs 
are  the  perfect  complement  for  any  profession.  You’ll  receive  well-rounded 
instruction  in  a university  setting  — our  programs  are  lay-oriented  and  ecumenical 
by  design.  You’ll  gain  critical  thinking  skills  as  well  as  the  knowledge  and  tools 
necessary  to  become  a faith-based  leader.  You’ll  also  find  excellent  opportunities 
for  networking  and  placement  upon  completion.  It  all  happens  at  our 
convenient  Water  Tower  location.  Flexible  class  schedules  are  perfect 
for  working  professionals,  and  you’ll  find  an  impressive  variety  of 
programs  from  which  to  choose  and  find  your  calling. 

Call  312-91 5-691 7 or  visit  LUC.edu/IPS 
to  request  more  information. 

Preparing  people  to  lead  extraordinary  lives 


LOYOLA 

UNIVERSITY  CHICAGO 

> I 

a 


LOYOLA  INSTITUTE  OF  PASTORAL  STUDIES 


gloriam 


engage  yourself 


WESTON  JESUIT 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

MTS  | MDIV  | MA  | THM  | STL  | S T D. 
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■CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  USA 


The  Word 


King  of  Kings,  Lord  of  Lords 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  King  (B),  Nov.  26,  2006 

Readings:  Dan  7:13-14;  Ps  93:1-2,  5;  Rev  1:5-8;  John  18:33-37 

“Jesus  Christ  is  the  faithful  witness , the  firstborn  of  the  dead  and  nder  of  the  kings  of  the  earth’’’'  (Rev  1:5) 


At  this  time  of  year,  choirs 
all  over  the  world  are  beginning 
to  rehearse  George  Frideric 
Handel’s  “Messiah.”  This  ora- 
torio is  an  anthology  of  key  texts  from 
both  Testaments  set  to  music.  One  high 
point  among  many  for  believers  and  even 
nonbelievers  is  the  so-called  “Hallelujah 
Chorus,”  which  loudly  proclaims  the 
“King  of  Kings,  Lord  of  Lords.”  The 
words  are  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Revelation  (19:6;  11:15;  19:16)  where 
they  refer  to  God  and  Christ  as  king  and 
lord  over  all. 

On  this  last  Sunday  in  the  church 
year,  we  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christ  the 
King.  On  the  surface  it  seems  odd  to  pro- 
claim an  obscure  Jewish  wisdom  teacher 
and  prophet  who  lived  2,000  years  ago  in 
an  unimportant  part  of  the  world  and  died 
an  especially  shameful  death  to  be  a king 
of  any  sort,  let  alone  “King  of  Kings, 
Lord  of  Lords.”  Our  Scripture  readings 
for  this  Sunday  can  help  us  understand 
better  the  biblical  theme  of  the  kingship 
of  God  and  of  Christ. 

Today’s  responsorial  psalm,  Psalm 
93,  provides  a good  starting  point.  It  pro- 
claims that  “the  Lord  is  king.”  The 
“Lord”  here  is  Yahweh,  the  national  God 
of  Israel.  This  psalm,  like  several  others  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  celebrates  the  God  of 
Israel  as  the  king  over  all  creation.  It  was 
an  astoundingly  bold  assertion  for  a small 
nation  like  ancient  Israel  to  say  that  its 
God  created  and  now  rules  over  all  things, 
that  the  throne  of  its  God  will  last  forever 
and  that  the  decrees  of  its  God  define  the 
nature  of  truth  and  justice.  Psalm  93 
offers  us  a snapshot  of  what  ancient 
Israelites  understood  the  kingship  of  their 
God  to  be. 

The  Old  Testament  reading  from 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Daniel  7 represents  a shift  in  perspective 
from  present  to  future  regarding  God’s 
kingship.  Though  it  is  part  of  a book  writ- 
ten in  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  scene 
it  depicts  has  very  ancient  roots  in  Near 
Eastern  mythology.  In  this  scene  “the 
Ancient  One”  (the  creator  and  lord  of  all) 
hands  on  to  “one  like  a Son  of  Man”  (in 
the  original  context  this  figure  was  most 
likely  Michael  the  archangel  or  Israel 
taken  collectively)  “dominion,  glory  and 
kingship”  that  will  be  eternal.  Early 
Christians  found  in  this  scene  clues  to  the 
relationship  between  God  the  Father  and 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  The  transfer  of 
royal  and  cosmic  authority  provided  a 
foundation  for  belief  in  the  kingship  of 
Christ. 

Today’s  reading  from  John  18  sheds 
light  on  what  kind  of  king  Jesus  is.  The 
scene  is  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  the 
Roman  prefect  or  governor,  Pontius 
Pilate.  From  Pilate’s  political  perspective, 
Jesus  looked  like  just  another  in  a series  of 
annoying  Jewish  religious  fanatics  who 
imagined  themselves,  or  were  imagined 
by  some  Jews,  to  be  the  Messiah  of  Israel 
or  King  of  the  Jews. 

In  his  dialogue  with  Pilate,  Jesus 
implies  that  Pilate  does  not  understand 
the  spiritual  or  transcendent  nature  of 
Jesus’  kingship  (“My  kingdom  does  not 
belong  to  this  world”).  And  yet  Pilate  is 
(ironically)  correct  in  calling  Jesus  a king. 
Indeed,  Jesus  admits  that  “for  this  I was 
bom  and  for  this  I came  into  the  world,  to 
testify  to  the  truth.”  In  Jesus’  understand- 
ing of  his  spiritual  and  transcendent  king- 
ship,  we  glimpse  his  identity  as  one  who 
went  far  beyond  speculations  about  the 
Jewish  messiah  and  Roman  political  pro- 
paganda about  the  emperors  like 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  as  divine  beings. 

The  text  from  Revelation  links  the 
present  kingship  of  Jesus  to  his  resurrec- 
tion as  “the  firstborn  of  the  dead.”  The 
one  who  was  “pierced”  in  death  emerges 


as  the  one  who  has  conquered  death.  His 
kingdom  includes  those  whom  he  had 
freed  from  their  sins  “by  his  blood.”  Thus 
Jesus  has  made  them  into  “a  kingdom, 
priests  for  his  God  and  Father.”  Echoing 
phrases  from  Daniel  7,  John  ascribes  to 
the  risen  Jesus  “glory  and  power  forever 
and  ever.”  The  Book  of  Revelation  dis- 
plays a very  high  Christology  insofar  as  it 
attributes  to  Jesus  the  “slain  Lamb”  much 
of  what  the  Bible  customarily  says  about 
God  the  Father.  That  is  why  John  pro- 
claims in  Rev  11:15  that  “the  kingdom  of 
the  world  now  belongs  to  our  Lord  and  to 
his  Anointed,  and  he  will  reign  forever 
and  ever.” 

Whether  we  participate  in  a choir, 
sing  along  with  a radio  or  merely  hum 
the  melody  to  ourselves,  Handel’s 
“Hallelujah  Chorus”  is  an  appropriate 
expression  of  what  John  said  (and  we 
believe)  about  the  kingship  of  Christ.  It 
is  also  a fitting  way  to  end  one  church 
year  and  begin  another.  The  great  bibli- 
cal themes  of  God’s  kingship,  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Father’s  dominion  to  the  Son, 
the  spiritual  and  transcendent  character 
of  the  kingship  of  the  risen  Jesus  and  our 
share  in  it — all  call  for  a rousing  render- 
ing of  the  confession  “King  of  Kings, 
Lord  of  Lords!” 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• What  present  dimensions  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ  do  you 
see  around  you? 

• Do  you  find  the  image  of  Christ  as  a 
king  helpful  or  harmful  in  our  times? 

Why? 

• What  do  you  understand  and  feel 
when  you  hear  Christ  proclaimed  as 
“King  of  Kings,  Lord  of  Lords"? 
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t was  the  beginning  of  the  fall  academ- 
ic term  in 1974. 1 was  meeting  for  a read- 
ing course  with  my  doctoral  adviser, 
Margaret  Farley,  R.S.M.  At  the  end  of 
the  session,  she  said  to  me,  “Bill  Coffin  has 
been  meeting  with  the  undergraduates  about 
world  hunger.  I think  you  ought  to  go  down 
to  Dwight  Hall  and  see  what’s  going  on.  He 
would  like  to  have  some  help.”  Little  did  I 
know  that  the  Yale  chaplain  was  looking  for 
an  understudy. 

It  is  the  fate  of  ethicists,  certainly  of  Sister 
Margaret  and  myself,  that  we  are  regularly 
overcommitted.  Multitasking  is  a professional 
hazard.  All  sorts  of  people  have  problems 
they  want  help  thinking  through,  and  others 
have  good  causes  they  want  you  to  join.  As 
soon  as  I arrived  at  Yale  the  previous 
September,  Colin  Williams,  the  dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  asked  me  to  negotiate  for 
Woodstock  College,  the  premier  Jesuit  the- 
ologate  that  had  just  been  slated  to  be  closed, 
to  move  much  of  its  faculty  and  its  renowned 
library  to  New  Haven.  After  those  talks 
failed,  Margaret 
and  Colin 
approached  me 
about  being  a rap- 
porteur for  a 
meeting  of  a project  run  by  Yale  and  the 
Aspen  Institute. 

No  sooner  had  I submitted  my  report  on 
the  meeting  than  Dean  Williams  asked  me  to 
manage  a new  Yale-Aspen  project  on  value 
and  scarcity  (The  Limits  to  Growth  had 
appeared  the  previous  year).  The  program 
brought  together  faculty  members  from  a 
number  of  schools  in  the  university.  Williams 
told  me,  “The  only  way  you  can  do  this  is  be 
a dean  to  the  deans.” 

So  when  Margaret  asked  me  to  drop  in  on 
the  hunger  group,  I thought  to  myself,  “This 
is  all  I need,  another  involvement.”  Jesuit 
provincial  superiors  were  already  comment- 
ing on  how  I tended  to  be  stretched  thin.  But 
the  next  week,  I went  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Yale  Hunger  Action  Project  at  Dwight  Hall. 

At  the  center  of  this  talented  group  was 
the  Rev.  William  Sloan  Coffin,  the  famous 
or,  depending  on  your  politics,  notorious 
antiwar  preacher,  who  had  been  tried  along 
with  the  baby  doctor,  Benjamin  Spock,  for 
conspiracy  to  counsel  draft  evasion. 

Coffin  had  drawn  together  a cadre  of  tal- 
ented undergraduates.  His  lieutenant  was 
Bob  Tate,  then  a divinity  student  doing  his 
internship  with  the  chaplaincy  and  now  an 
Episcopal  priest.  Stefan  Presser  was  a junior, 
who  had  taken  a leave  in  his  second  year  to 
organize  a program  on  student  rights  in 


Brooklyn  public  schools.  For  many  years, 
Stefan  has  led  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  in  Philadelphia.  Lori  Komblum  was  a 
freshman  and  a graduate  of  Beverly  Hills 
High.  Not  at  all  like  the  television  alumni  of 
“902 10,”  she  was  the  best  community  orga- 
nizer I have  ever  known.  The  last  I heard,  she 
was  a mother  and  lawyer  in  Milwaukee. 
Eleanor  LeCain  was  a tall,  vivacious  Boston 
redhead  who  was  likewise  a dynamic  activist. 
After  college,  Eleanor  volunteered  with  the 
World  Bank  in  Tanzania,  and  then  trekked  to 
South  Africa,  crossing  Rhodesia  during  its 
civil  war. 

Coffin  was  the  magnet  that  brought  the 
group  together,  the  motivator  who  stirred  the 
students  to  do  great  things.  The  Hunger 
Action  Project  was  a beehive  of  activity  and  a 
model  for  other  colleges.  Soon  it  was  coordi- 
nating the  Northeast  Hunger  Action  Alliance, 
a coalition  of  college  hunger  groups. 

When  I reflect  on  Bill  Coffin’s  ministry,  I 
think  “charisma.”  He  had  a booming  voice. 
One  might  mistake  it  for  a preacher’s  tone, 
but  it  was  all  Bill. 
With  the  voice 
went  a way  with 
words,  gifts  that 
made  him  a natu- 
ral leader.  He  exuded  a sort  of  gruff  charm, 
an  enthusiasm  that  like  a tide  swept  every- 
thing before  it  and  a joie  de  vivre  that  made 
him  a pleasure  to  be  with.  Though  he  was  a 
striking  presence,  he  did  not  overawe.  His 
liturgical  style  was  informal,  yet  the  ecumeni- 
cal prayer  services  he  led  were  among  the 
most  prayerful  liturgies  I have  ever  participat- 
ed in. 

In  the  spring  of  1975,  Bill  called  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Hunger  Action  Project  together 
at  his  office.  He  explained  that  he  was  taking 
a sabbatical  the  following  year  to  write  his 
autobiography,  Once  to  Everyman:  A Memoir , 
and  the  group  would  need  to  choose  a new 
leader.  I was  selected  as,  I supposed,  he  and 
Sister  Margaret  had  conspired  months  before. 
In  1977, 1 left  Yale  with  my  dissertation 
incomplete,  no  doubt  because  of  my  many 
activities,  but  also  because  of  an  eye  condition 
that  took  two  more  years  to  diagnose  and 
treat.  Every  now  and  then,  Bill  would  call, 
asking  how  I was  and  particularly  how  my 
eyes  were  doing. 

When  news  came  on  April  12  that  Bill  had 
died  at  age  81,1  was  sad.  But  like  many  oth- 
ers, I am  sure,  I felt  privileged  to  have  known 
him  and  to  have  shared  for  a few  short  years 
in  his  ministry,  “comforting  the  afflicted  and 
afflicting  the  comfortable.” 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Prayers  for  China 

While  the  situation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  China  has 
not  been  normal  for  many  decades,  in  very  recent  times 
it  appeared  that  the  lot  of  Chinese  Catholics  was  improv- 
ing. It  became  known  that  many  bishops  of  the  “official” 
Chinese  Catholic  Patriotic  Association  were,  in  fact,  also 
in  communion  with  the  pope,  a link  that  is  of  crucial 
importance  to  the  faithful.  There  have  been  unofficial 
contacts  between  the  Chinese  government  in  Beijing  and 
the  Vatican. 

In  the  last  month,  however,  some  deliberate  road- 
blocks to  improved  relations  have  been  put  up — not,  it 
seems,  by  the  Chinese  government  as  such,  but  by  some 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Patriotic  Association.  Two  bish- 
ops were  ordained  without  papal  approval,  an  action  that 
drew  the  strongest  condemnation  from  a Vatican 
spokesman. 

A week  after  these  irregular  ordinations,  another 
bishop  was  ordained  with  the  sponsorship  of  the  Patriotic 
Association  and  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Vatican. 

The  elevation  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Pei  Junmin  as  coadjutor 
bishop  of  Shenyang  took  place  with  a large  foreign  dele- 
gation present,  during  which  the  papal  bull  of  appoint- 
ment was  read. 

Much  remains  unclear  about  the  true  relationship 
between  the  Beijing  government  and  its  official  church 
leadership.  With  many  dioceses  still  without  bishops,  the 
time  ahead  could  be  a tense  one  for  Vatican-China  rela- 
tions. Mindful  of  that,  the  bishops  of  the  underground 
church  are  appealing  to  Catholics  throughout  China  to 
pray  for  the  priests  of  the  official  church  that  they  may 
be  strengthened  in  their  faithfulness  to  the  pope. 

Death  Penalty  Worldwide 

Over  20,000  men  and  women  are  on  death  rows  around 
the  world,  according  to  a report  from  Amnesty 
International  in  April.  Last  year  almost  22,000  people 
were  executed.  Most  were  put  to  death  in  just  four  coun- 
tries: China,  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States. 
Among  the  more  glaring  anomalies  is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States — with  its  claimed  commitment  to  human 
rights — is  among  the  few  countries  that  make  extensive 
use  of  the  death  penalty. 

It  is  China,  however,  that  leads  the  world  in  applying 
the  death  penalty.  China  accounts  for  80  percent  of  execu- 
tions worldwide.  There  an  offender  can  be  put  to  death 
for  any  one  of  68  crimes,  including  nonviolent  crimes  like 
tax  fraud  and  embezzlement.  The  penalty’s  extensive  use  in 


China  may  also  hide  an  economic  factor:  “the  high  profits 
behind  organ  transplants  from  those  executed  might  act  as 
an  incentive  to  maintain  the  death  penalty.”  Iran  was  the 
sole  country  to  execute  juveniles  last  year.  It  was  only  in 
March  2005  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  finally  banned 
the  execution  of  juveniles  in  this  country.  Until  then,  the 
United  States  had  been  among  the  world’s  leaders  in  this 
practice. 

Support  around  the  world  for  the  death  penalty  has 
been  gradually  falling  over  the  past  two  decades.  Mexico 
and  Liberia  are  the  two  nations  that  have  most  recently 
abolished  it.  Even  in  the  United  States,  where  its  use — 
especially  in  southern  states — goes  forward,  fear  of  execut- 
ing the  innocent  has  caused  public  approval  to  drop,  and 
challenges  to  the  methods  employed,  particularly  lethal 
injection,  continue  to  be  brought  forward. 

The  Perils  of  Plagiarism 

Kaavya  Viswanathan,  a Harvard  sophomore  and  the 
author  of  a novel  about  the  travails  of  the  college  accep- 
tance ordeal,  made  a kind  of  appeal  to  the  theory  of  sup- 
pressed memories  when  The  Harvard  Crimson  reported 
that  passages  in  her  novel,  How  Opal  Mehta  Got  Kissed,  Got 
Wild,  and  Got  a Life,  were  identical  with  passages  from  two 
novels  by  another  author,  Megan  McCafferty.  Miss 
Viswanathan  said  that  she  had  read  the  McCafferty  novels 
and  so  absorbed  their  content  that  the  repetition  of  certain 
passages  was  “unintentional  and  unconscious.”  This  expla- 
nation was  not  persuasive  to  Miss  McCafferty’s  publisher 
(Random  House)  nor  to  Miss  Viswanathan’s  publisher 
(Little,  Brown  and  Company)  who  withdrew  the  Opal 
Mehta  story  from  bookstores  at  considerable  expense  to 
both  publisher  and  author. 

No  such  defense  was  offered  by  William  Swanson,  the 
C.E.O.  of  Raytheon  Company,  the  U.S.  military  contrac- 
tor, when  a similar  challenge  arose  concerning  his  own 
hugely  successful  primer  on  good  management,  Swanson's 
Unwritten  Rules  of  Management. 

The  book  had  been  praised  by  such  management  gurus 
as  Jack  Welch  and  Warren  Buffet,  and  Raytheon  had  pro- 
moted the  book  on  its  Web  site  and  given  away  more  than 
300,000  copies  to  interested  parties.  One  of  the  recipients 
of  Raytheon’s  largesse  found  the  book  oddly  familiar  and 
retrieved  a similar  text  published  in  1944  on  successful 
engineering  practices.  Passages  in  both  texts  appeared  to 
be  identical,  and  Raytheon’s  board  of  directors  reduced 
Mr.  Swanson’s  2006  compensation  by  almost  $1  million. 

College  sophomores  and  corporate  C.E.O. ’s:  Be 
warned  about  the  limits  of  literary  license. 
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Guest  Editorial 


Save  Darfur  Now 


Mother  nature’s  fury,  as  we  have 

experienced  in  our  own  nation  in  the 
aftermath  of  hurricanes  and  ’tornadoes, 
devastates  communities.  But  Mother 
Nature’s  worst  pales  when  compared 
to  the  disasters  created  by  man’s  fury — and  folly.  A hurri- 
cane of  hatred  has  created  in  Darfur  a human-made 
catastrophe  and,  lest  this  tragedy  continue  to  spiral  out  of 
control,  people  of  good  will  must  rise  to  the  challenge 
and  act. 

More  than  400,000  people  have  perished  in  the  three 
years  since  the  proxy  militias  known  as  janjaweed  began  a 
ruthless  operation  of  death  and  destruction  against  the 
non-Arab  population  of  Darfur,  a region  of  western 
Sudan.  With  the  support  and  acquiescence  of  the 
Sudanese  government,  these  militias  have  terrorized 
innocent  civilians,  who  are  targeted  simply  because  of 
their  ethnicity  in  a systematic  campaign  of  rape,  indis- 
criminate killing  and  wanton  burning  of  villages.  Why? 

After  years  of  neglect  by  the  central  government  in 
distant  Khartoum,  growing  dissatisfaction  among  the 
non-Arab  ethnic  groups  in  Darfur  led  some  to  rebel. 
Earlier  the  government  had  faced  rebellion  in  the  south. 
Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  yet  another  challenge  to  their 
rule,  Sudan’s  leaders  in  Khartoum  struck  with  unmitigat- 
ed ferocity  and  unleashed  their  local  loyalists  in  a vicious 
frenzy  fed  by  ethnic  hatreds. 

The  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  2.5 
million  people  who  have  fled  their  homes  and  the  million 
more  at  risk  of  starvation  became  a daunting  challenge  to 
the  international  community.  Last  November,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  called  on  world  leaders  to  take  the  action 
necessary  to  protect  the  basic  human  rights  of  the  people 
of  Darfur. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  welcomed  the  U.S. 
administration’s  earlier  efforts  to  strengthen  the  mission 
of  the  poorly  funded,  ill-equipped  and  undermanned 
peacekeepers  from  the  African  Union,  who  have  sought 
to  bring  some  measure  of  protection  to  the  helpless  civil- 
ians of  Darfur. 

The  bishops  recently  joined  with  the  leaders  of  other 
faith  communities  and  people  of  good  will  in  an  urgent 


MOST  REV.  THOMAS  G.  WENSKl  is  bishop  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  and 
chair  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  Committee  on  International  Policy. 


appeal  to  the  president  and  our  elected  representatives  to 
intensify  their  efforts  to  bring  a definitive  end  to  the 
intolerable  moral  and  humanitarian  crisis  in  Darfur.  On 
April  30,  the  Save  Darfur  rally  in  our  nation’s  capital 
helped  to  remind  our  leaders  that  the  American  people 
could  not  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  murder,  rape  and 
gratuitous  destruction. 

After  meeting  with  a group  of  the  organizers  on  the 
Friday  before  the  rally,  President  George  W.  Bush  called 
the  Sudanese  president  and  dispatched  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  B.  Zoellick  to  attempt  to  break  the  deadlock  in 
the  peace  talks.  After  three  years  of  carnage  and  eight 
months  of  inconclusive  talks,  one  week  of  intensive  negotia- 
tions with  substantial  international  engagement,  led  by  the 
United  States,  finally  restored  hope  to  the  people  of  Darfur. 

But  the  signing  of  a peace  agreement  by  the  government 
and  the  rebels  represents  only  a first  step.  The  bishops’  con- 
ference urges  continued  high-level  U.S.  engagement  in 
order  to  ensure  that  this  peace  agreement  is  implemented. 
According  to  the  initial  news  reports,  its  provisions  promise 
to  deliver  peace  through  security  and  resource-sharing  mea- 
sures that  can  create  a climate  of  safety  that  will  allow  the 
people  of  Darfur  to  return  home  and  begin  rebuilding  their 
lives.  The  key  to  restoring  genuine  security  and  stability  is 
sustained  high-level  pressure  and  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  international  community,  particularly  the  United  States. 

this  peace  accord  will  open  the  way  for  the  United  States  to 
hold  the  Sudanese  government  to  its  promise  of  allowing 
the  African  Union  peacekeeping  force  to  be  transformed 
into  a more  robust  and  mobile  U.N.  mission  with  a strong 
mandate.  It  is  essential  to  strengthen  significantly  the  pres- 
ence and  responsiveness  of  peacekeeping  forces  in  Darfur, 
both  to  guarantee  implementation  of  the  peace  agreement 
and  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  has  made  a commitment  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance,  but  effective  delivery  of  this  assis- 
tance has  been  impaired  by  the  lack  of  security.  Persistent 
high-level  U.S.  leadership  is  required  to  get  a U.N.  force  in 
place  as  soon  as  possible  to  ensure  the  reliable  delivery  of 
aid. 

The  hopeful  signs  emerging  recently  show  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  U.S.  leadership  and  formidable  national 
energies  are  directed  toward  ending  a catastrophe  of  human 
making.  Thomas  G.  Wenski 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Catholic  Leaders  Urge 
Calm  in  East  Timor 

Catholic  Church  leaders  in  East  Timor 
have  called  for  calm  as  troops  continue  to 
patrol  the  tense  streets  of  Dili  in  the 
wake  of  a riot  by  hundreds  of  dismissed 
soldiers  and  about  1,000  of  their  support- 
ers. Army  protesters  and  their  sympathiz- 
ers took  to  the  streets  on  April  28-29 
with  calls  for  the  reinstatement  of  nearly 
600  soldiers  dismissed  in  February  after 
they  protested  alleged  discrimination, 
reported  UCA  News,  an  Asian  church 
news  agency  based  in  Thailand. 
According  to  various  reports,  five  people 
died  in  the  rioting,  20  houses  were 
burned  and  a market  in  Taibessi,  south- 
east of  Dili,  was  badly  damaged.  The 
protesters  also  broke  the  windows  of  the 
government  palace  and  burned  a govern- 
ment vehicle  in  front  of  the  building. 
Media  reports  indicated  that  between 
4,000  and  8,000  shaken  city  inhabitants 
took  refuge  at  a Salesian-run  skills  train- 
ing center  about  six  miles  west  of  the  city. 
Both  Australia  and  the  United  States 
issued  travel  advisories  for  East  Timor, 
and  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  been 
relocated  from  the  country. 

Tax  Forms  Possibly  Fixed 
to  Cut  Funding  to  Church 

The  Spanish  revenue  agency  has  sent  tax- 
payers their  income  tax  forms  with  the 
boxes  allowing  for  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  either  the  Catholic  Church  or 
other  nonprofit  organizations  already 
checked,  often  incorrectly.  The  forms  are 
designed  to  allow  taxpayers  to  indicate 
whether  they  wish  to  direct  0.52  percent 
of  their  income  tax  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  other  nonprofit  organizations, 
to  split  the  percentage  between  the 
church  and  other  nonprofits  or  to  make 
no  designation. 

According  to  the  Madrid  daily  La 
Razon,  thousands  of  forms  were  pre- 
marked with  the  nonprofits  box  as  the 
recipient.  The  paper  claimed  the  forms 
were  being  manipulated  to  decrease 
funding  to  the  church  at  a time  when  the 
church  is  negotiating  its  financing  with 
the  government. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  financed  by 


the  Spanish  government  during  the  36- 
year  rule  of  Gen.  Francisco  Franco  and 
still  depends  heavily  on  a large  annual 
government  grant,  which  includes  money 
earmarked  by  citizens  on  their  income  tax 
declarations. 

Faculty,  Bishop  Criticize 
Decision  on  Play 

Several  prominent  University  of  Notre 
Dame  faculty  members  have  criticized 
the  decision  of  the  university’s  president 
to  allow  future  performances  on  campus 
of  “The  Vagina  Monologues,”  a play  that 
explicitly  discusses  women’s  sexuality  and 
violence  against  women  (see  Am.  5/8). 
Bishop  John  M.  D’Arcy  of  Fort  Wayne- 
South  Bend  has  said  he  is  “deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  decision.”  He  had  previous- 
ly asked  that  performances  be  ended. 

On  April  5,  John  I.  Jenkins,  C.S.C., 
Notre  Dame’s  president,  issued  a state- 
ment saying  that  he  had  decided  not  to 
prohibit  performances  of  “The  Vagina 
Monologues”  or  other  events,  such  as  a 
gay  film  event,  that  present  views  con- 
trary to  Catholic  teaching,  as  long  as  the 
issues  are  “brought  into  dialogue  with 
Catholic  tradition.”  Some  students  and 
faculty  celebrated  the  decision  as  a victo- 
ry for  academic  freedom.  Other  students 
and  faculty,  however,  expressed  deep 


concern  over  it.  Three  faculty  members 
wrote  open  letters  published  in  The 
Observer,  Notre  Dame’s  student  newspa- 
per, between  April  11  and  20:  John 
Cavadini,  chair  of  the  theology  depart- 
ment; John  Coughlin,  a Franciscan  priest 
who  is  a professor  in  the  law  school;  and 
Wilson  Miscamble,  a Holy  Cross  priest 
who  is  a history  professor  and  former 
rector  of  Notre  Dame’s  Moreau 
Seminary.  They  all  expressed  concern 
that  Father  Jenkins’s  policy  will  damage 
the  university’s  Catholic  character. 

Portland  Archbishop 
Stresses  the  Positive 

In  a letter  to  western  Oregon’s  390,000 
Catholics,  Archbishop  John  G.  Vlazny 
pointed  to  positive  developments  in  the 
church  as  a “larger  context”  for  under- 
standing the  Archdiocese  of  Portland’s 
bankruptcy  case.  The  letter,  released  at 
Masses  on  April  30,  also  announced  a $1 
million  budget  cutback  at  the 
Archdiocesan  Pastoral  Center.  The  arch- 
bishop cited  the  hundreds  of  Oregonians 
who  entered  the  church  at  Easter,  the 
high  number  of  seminarians,  the  strength 
of  Catholic  schools,  church  assistance  to 
vulnerable  people  and  the  continued 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  as  reasons  “for 
the  hope  and  the  faith  that  I see  in  the 


THREE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  LIFE  of  New  York  took  to  their  skates  on  a sunny  spring  day  in 
the  Bronx  near  one  of  their  convents.  The  religious  community  was  established  by  Cardinal  John  J. 
O'Connor  in  1991  to  protect  and  enhance  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  The  sisters  engage  in  a ministry 
of  evangelization  and  awareness  through  their  library,  home  visitations  and  retreats.  They  also  provide 
nurturing  care  to  mothers  and  babies.  They  have  convents  in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
and  a retreat  house,  Villa  Maria  Guadalupe,  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Web  site:  www.sistersoflife.org. 
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faithful  of  this  archdiocese.”  But 
Archbishop  Vlazny  said  that,  “regardless 
of  what  may  happen  in  the  bankruptcy 
case... we  face  serious  cash  flow  prob- 
lems.” He  said  $1  million  “in  services  to 
the  parishes  and  schools”  will  be  trimmed 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  begins  on 
July  1. 


Rose  Thering 


Nun  Was  Pioneer  in 
Catholic-Jewish  Relations 

Rose  Thering,  a Dominican  Sister  who 
was  a pioneer  in  Catholic-Jewish  rela- 
tions and  dedicated  most  of  her  life  to 
■ fighting  anti- 
Semitism,  died 
of  kidney  failure 
on  May  6 in 
Racine,  Wis.,  at 
the  Dominicans’ 
Siena  Center, 
where  she 
became  a nun  in 
1936.  She  was  85 
years  old.  Her 
funeral  Mass  was 
' celebrated  on 
the  evening  of 
May  9 at  the  Siena  Center  Chapel,  with 
final  commendation  and  interment  the 
following  morning  at  the  order’s  ceme- 
tery. 

A scholar,  educator  and  activist,  Sister 
Thering  was  for  decades  in  the  forefront 
of  challenging  Christian  prejudices 
against  Jews  and  Judaism  and  promoting 
Christian-Jewish  understanding.  Her 
doctoral  research  in  1957-61,  before  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  focused  on  anti- 
Jewish  teachings  in  U.S.  Catholic  cate- 
chisms, many  of  which  at  that  time 
blamed  all  Jews  for  the  death  of  Jesus. 

She  was  the  subject  of  the  award-winning 
documentary  “Sister  Rose’s  Passion.” 
“Her  unflinchingly  honest 
analysis... profoundly  influenced  the 
development  of  the  council’s  ground- 
breaking declaration  Nostra  Aetate,”  said 
Eugene  Fisher,  an  associate  director  of 
the  U.S.  bishops’  Secretariat  for 
Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs. 


New  Cristo  Rey  High 
School  in  Newark 

A Cristo  Rey  high  school  will  be  opening 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark  in 


September  2007.  The  high  school  will  be 
the  first  to  open  in  the  archdiocese  since 
1964.  To  be  named  Christ  the  King,  it 
will  be  located  in  a former  Catholic  ele- 
mentary school  that  closed  two  years  ago. 
Edward  Glynn,  S.J.,  former  president  of 
John  Carroll  University  in  Cleveland,  has 
been  named  the  school’s  president.  In 
making  the  appointment,  Newark’s 
Archbishop  John  J.  Myers  cited  Father 
Glynn’s  extensive  experience  as  an  educa- 
tor and  administrator  and  said  the  priest 
“will  ensure  the  Catholicity  of  the  school 
and  foster  the  mission  to  provide  an  out- 
standing college  preparatory  program  to 
the  economically  disadvantaged.”  Christ 
the  King  will  be  part  of  the  nationwide 
Cristo  Rey  network  of  schools  that  inte- 
grate academics,  community  activities 
and  corporate  internships.  Corporate 
sponsors  are  a necessary  prerequisite  for 
Cristo  Rey  schools  because  students  are 
placed  in  a variety  of  entry-level  jobs  to 
help  finance  their  education  and  provide 
work  experience. 

Vatican  Approves  Revised 
Norms  on  Sexual  Abuse 

With  Vatican  approval,  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  has 
issued  the  revised  special  norms  adopted 
by  the  U.S.  bishops  to  deal  with  sexual 
abuse  of  minors  by  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  Bishop  William  S. 
Skylstad  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  president,  decreed  that  the 
revised  “Essential  Norms”  will  take  effect 


on  May  15.  The  norms,  which  have  the 
force  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  all  U.S.  dioce- 
ses, require  each  diocese  to  have  written 
policies  on  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  cler- 
ics, an  assistance  coordinator  for  victims 
and  a review  board  that  advises  the  bishop 
on  individual  cases  and  on  policy. 

Sociologist  Identifies 
Splits  Among  Priests 

The  priest  shortage,  generational  and 
cultural  gaps  and  differences  in  leadership 
styles  are  contributing  to  a growing 
divide  among  U.S.  priests,  according  to  a 
noted  sociologist.  James  Davidson,  a 
Purdue  University  researcher  who  studies 
the  sociology  of  religion,  spoke  on 
“Understanding  Divisions,  Building 
Community”  at  a workshop  preceding 
the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Priests’  Councils  on  April 
24-27. 

Davidson  had  asked  the  priests  to 
identify  particular  challenges  within  the 
priesthood  that  obstruct  their  ministries. 
Responses  included  a widening  cultural 
and  political  divide,  power  struggles 
among  fellow  priests  and  between  priests 
and  bishops,  and  differing  models  of 
priesthood.  Davidson  defined  two  oppos- 
ing models  of  priesthood:  cultic,  which 
sees  the  priesthood  as  above  the  laity,  and 
servant-leader,  which  involves  more  of  a 
team  approach  with  the  laity.  “That’s 
where  I hear  the  greatest  clash,”  he  said. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


BOf  Human  Life 

Hhe  encyclical  should  have 
been  titled  “Of  Human  Sexuality”^ 


Thirty-eight  years 
after  its  publication,  the 
encyclical  Humanae  Vitae  is 
once  again  causing  a stir. 
The  Italian  weekly 
L’Espresso  featured  in  its  April  21  issue 
an  extended  dialogue  between  the 
bioethicist  Ignazio  Marino  and  the  retired 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  Cardinal  Carlo 
Martini,  S.J.  (For  the  text  in  English, 
search  the  World  Wide  Web  for  “chiesa 
martini  marino.”)  The  discussion  includes 
egg  or  sperm  donation,  the  scientific  use 
of  abandoned  frozen  embryos,  the  use  of 
condoms  for  “spouses  when  one  of  them 
is  infected  with  AIDS,”  abortion  and 
euthanasia.  Although  I did  not  see  the 
encyclical  specifically  mentioned,  it  seems 
to  haunt  the  proceedings.  This  became 
evident  in  the  following  weeks,  as  a flurry 
of  articles  raised  the  possibility  that  the 
church’s  blanket  condemnation  of  contra- 
ception might  be  modified. 

There  is  extensive  literature  on  the 
encyclical,  including  intense  critiques  and 
strong  defenses.  Offered  here  is  merely  a 
reflection  that  might  be  worthy  of  atten- 
tion when  thinking  about  human  fife  and 
human  sexuality. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  Humanae 
Vitae , while  missing  a strategic  opportuni- 
ty, was  in  many  ways  prophetic.  The 
opportunity  missed  was  the  occasion  to 
articulate  clearly  the  difference  between 
contraception  and  the  taking  of  human 
life.  After  condemning  abortion  as  a 
means  of  birth  control,  No.  14  of  the 
encyclical  says  that  forms  of  direct  steril- 
ization, whether  lasting  or  temporary,  and 
other  forms  of  contraception  are  “equally 
to  be  excluded.”  That  equally , possibly  an 
effect  of  seeing  only  grave  matter  in  sexu- 
al sins,  has  the  unintended  but  disastrous 

john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


effect  of  equating  contraception  and 
abortion.  Abortion  is  not  contraception;  it 
is  the  termination  of  an  early  human  fife. 

It  is  my  suspicion  that  this  faulty 
“equalization”  is  behind  the  sad  fact  that 
the  abortion  rate  among  Catholics,  even 
in  countries  like  Poland,  is  little  different 
from  that  of  other  groups.  If  one  has 
already  sinned  mortally  by  using  (unsuc- 
cessfully) contraception,  why  not  try 
abortion?  Failing  to  teach  the  difference 
dulled,  rather  than  formed,  consciences. 
The  encyclical  should  have  been  called 
“Of  Human  Sexuality.”  It  was  on  that 
topic  that  Humanae  Vitae  was  in  many 
ways  prophetic. 

The  document  should  have  started 
with  the  simple  truth  that  sex  is  only  part 
of  the  moral  fife,  albeit  a significant  part. 
That  might  have  defused  the  wild  reac- 
tion to  the  letter,  itself  a sign  of  the  fixa- 
tion on  sex.  Prior  to  Humanae  Vitae  there 
were  many  Catholics  who  thought  that 
sex  was  the  only  significant  moral  topic. 
Subsequendy,  although  there  were  still  a 
few  who  centered  their  ethical  world  on 
sex,  many  more  Catholics  joined  the  gen- 
eral crowd,  thinking  that  sex  was  the  only 
part  of  human  fife  that  had  no  moral 
import.  They  came  to  view  sexuality  sole- 
ly as  a matter  of  private  liberty.  Humanae 
Vitae  offered  a vision  of  human  sexuality 
as  responsive  to  the  will  of  God  and  faith- 
ful to  the  insight  that  the  profound  inti- 
macy of  sexual  intercourse  required  a pro- 
found covenant  of  persons  and  an  open- 
ness to  the  fife  that  is  made  possible  by  the 
intercourse  of  man  and  woman.  It  warned 
of  the  risks  of  ignoring  this  vision:  com- 
modification of  sex  and  women,  fragmen- 
tation of  the  spousal  relationship  and  the 
distancing  of  parents  from  offspring. 

Could  it  be  that,  unmoored  from  the 
will  of  God,  spousal  love  and  the  reality 
and  symbolism  of  reproduction,  sex  was 
reduced  to  a matter  of  unfettered  liberty 
in  fulfilling  desire  or  the  traffic  of  enter- 


tainment and  commerce? 

Those  who  have  chosen  the  full  liber- 
tarian agenda  that  God  and  ethics  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bedroom  or  repro- 
duction have  some  tough  questions  to 
face.  Are  there  any  moral  constraints  at  all 
on  sexual  or  reproductive  freedom?  Is 
nothing  morally  required  of  us  in  matters 
of  this  quite  significant  part  of  human 
experience?  Is  one’s  “heart’s  desire”  the 
trump  card  for  all  our  decisions?  One 
wonders  what  might  be  the  source  of  the 
massive  repression  of  compunction  in 
priests  who  abused  children,  of  teachers 
who  seduced  their  students,  of  parents 
who  violated  their  own.  Surely  such  hor- 
rors have  taken  place  for  ages.  But  have 
they  been  done  with  such  absence  of 
guilt?  And  what  of  sex  itself?  Do  the 
astounding  profits  in  pornography,  the 
mounting  rates  of  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,  the  images  of  pop  and  hip-hop 
music  videos  or  the  edgy  offerings  of  the 
television  and  fashion  industries  offer  any 
vision  of  sex  that  is  even  remotely  con- 
nected to  love,  commitment  or  children? 

Questions  about  unrestricted  repro- 
ductive liberty  are  even  more  troubling. 
In  televised  cases  presented  to  my  own 
medical  ethics  class,  we  encounter  “part- 
ners” shopping  for  sperm  sold  by  donor- 
merchants  who  look  like  the  latest  movie 
stars.  College  women  are  offered  up  to 
$50,000  for  their  eggs — if  they  are  5 feet 
10  inches  tall  and  have  an  appropriately 
high  I.Q.  Babies  are  bom,  only  to  be 
unclaimed  by  an  ovum  seller,  a sperm 
seller,  a surrogate  carrier  for  pregnancy 
and  the  contracting  original  couple  now 
separated.  Preimplantation  genetic  diag- 
nosis is  used  not  only  to  select  for  healthy 
prospective  babies,  but  also  to  select  for 
gender — because  “having  a boy  was  my 
heart’s  desire.” 

If  we  are  serious  as  Christians,  as 
Catholics,  we  have  to  be  willing  to  admit 
that  every  area  of  our  fives — the  political, 
the  economic,  the  personal  and,  yes,  the 
sexual — is  an  arena  for  holiness  and  gen- 
erosity. In  a totalizing  commerce-culture 
such  as  ours,  if  we  do  not  witness  to  our 
young  that  we  five  “a  different  way,”  we 
will  bequeath  to  them  neither  love  nor 
holiness,  but  moral  chaos.  Humanae  Vitae 
told  us  as  much. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Pope  and  Abbot 

- BY  CHRISTOPHER  RUDDY- 

When  Joseph  ratzinger  chose  Benedict  XVI  as  his  papal  name, 
commentators  quickly  and  correctly  pointed  out  its  significance. 
And  in  the  year  since  his  election,  the  new  pope’s  actions  have 
borne  out  many  of  those  expectations.  His  warm  meeting  and  din- 
ner last  September  with  Hans  Kiing — the  embodiment  of 
Catholic  theological  dissent — gave  hope  that  like  Pope  Benedict  XV,  he  would  be  a peace- 
maker in  the  church,  helping  to  end  years  of  internal  strife.  And  like  St.  Benedict  of 
Nursia,  the  pope  has  worked  to  foster  a Christian  culture  capable  of  renewing  church  and 
world  in  an  age  of  daunting  threats.  Dens  Caritas  Est,  his  first  encyclical,  is  nothing  other 
than  an  attempt  to  show  to  a skeptical  modernity  that  God  is  not  the  enemy  of  human 
flourishing,  but  its  very  possibility  and  fulfillment. 

Despite  such  telling  hints,  it  is  still  too  early  to  discern  fully  the  shape  of  his  pontifi- 
cate. Benedict  has  shown  himself  fully  committed  to  Christian  unity,  especially  with  the 
Orthodox  and  Eastern  churches,  but  this  sense  of  promise  is  still  at  its  beginning.  The 
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long-term  effects  of  the  Congregation  for  Catholic 
Education’s  instruction  on  the  admission  to  seminaries  of 
men  with  homosexual  tendencies,  which  has  been  con- 
tentiously  received  in  the  church,  remain  unclear.  Similarly, 
Benedict’s  anticipated  restructuring  of  the  Roman  Curia  has 
yet  to  occur  in  full,  while  his  episcopal  appointments  to  date 
give  litde  overt  indication  of  his  vision  for  church  leadership. 
One  awaits  his  replacements  for  upcoming  retirements  in 
such  major  American  sees  as  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Detroit, 
as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Germany.  In  these  and  other  ways,  his 
tenure  so  far  has  been,  to  the  surprise  of  some  and  the  unease 
of  others,  dramatically  undramatic. 

And  yet,  if  his  pontificate  remains  embryonic,  a clear  por- 
trait of  the  man  has  begun  to  emerge:  Pope  Benedict  the 
abbot.  If  John  Paul  II  was  above  all  a witness,  carrying  the 
truth  about  Christ  and  humanity  to  all  peoples  and  places,  I 
suggest  that  Benedict  can  be  summed  up  as  an  abbot  con- 
cerned with  leading  his  community  to  a deeper  encounter 
with  God  through  prayer  and  service.  Where  John  Paul  was 
a “sender,”  concerned  primarily  with  the  church’s  mission, 
Benedict  is  a “gatherer,”  concerned  primarily  with  its  com- 
munion. Certainly  the  former  pope  had  an  unparalleled  gift 
for  bringing  people  together,  and  the  present  one  has  stressed 
that  the  church  is  inherently  missionary.  (In  fact,  working 
closely  with  Yves  Congar,  O.P.,  he  drafted  the  first,  founda- 
tional chapter  of  Vatican  IPs  “Decree  on  the  Missionary 
Activity  of  the  Church.”)  If  communion  and  mission  are 
inseparable — the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  church’s  heart- 
beat— it  nonetheless  remains  that  the  two  popes  emphasize 
complementary  aspects  of  the  church’s  life. 

In  one  sense,  the  image  of  Pope  Benedict  XVI  as  abbot 
should  not  be  surprising,  as  both  tides,  pope  and  abbot,  mean 
father.  And  the  pope’s  admiration  for  St.  Benedict  and  the 
Benedictines  is  well  known.  On  a deeper  level,  though,  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict  tells  us  much  about  the  pope’s  vision  of  the 
church  and  of  his  ministry  in  it.  Benedictine  spirituality  is 
perhaps  the  least  spectacular  of  Catholic  spiritualities.  Where 
the  Ignatian,  for  example,  seeks  the  greater  glory  of  God  as  a 
companion  in  Christ’s  mission,  and  the  Franciscan  a radical 
identification  with  the  poor  and  crucified  Christ,  the 
Benedictine  encounters  Christ  above  all  in  the  routine  of 
daily  fife.  Rarely  dramatic,  it  is  a deep  fife,  grounded  in  steady, 
prayerful  attentiveness  to  God  and  in  hospitable  community. 

The  monastery,  as  the  Rule  famously  describes  it,  is  to  be 
a “school  for  the  Lord’s  service”: 

In  drawing  up  its  regulations,  we  hope  to  set  down 
nothing  harsh,  nothing  burdensome.  The  good  of  all 
concerned,  however,  may  prompt  us  to  a little  strict- 
ness in  order  to  amend  faults  and  to  safeguard  love. 

Do  not  be  daunted  by  fear  and  run  away  from  the 
road  that  leads  to  salvation.  It  is  bound  to  be  narrow 


at  the  outset.  But  as  we  progress  in  this  way  of  fife  and 
in  faith,  we  shall  run  on  the  path  of  God’s  command- 
ments, our  hearts  overflowing  with  the  inexpressible 
defight  of  love. 

This  entwining  of  moderation  and  zeal  finds  its  complement 
in  the  Rule’s  depiction  of  the  abbot,  who  “holds  the  place  of 
Christ  in  the  monastery.”  He  is,  literally,  the  vicar  of  Christ. 
Acting  with  discretion,  the  “mother”  of  all  virtues,  “he  must 
so  arrange  everything  that  the  strong  have  something  to 
yearn  for  and  the  weak  nothing  to  run  from.” 

I do  not  know  whether  Pope  Benedict  has  consciously 
shaped  his  ministry  in  fight  of  the  Rule’s  vision  of  the 
monastery  and  its  abbot,  though  I suspect  he  has,  but  I sug- 
gest three  areas  in  which  that  heritage  helps  make  sense  of  his 
pontificate:  love  for  the  person  of  Christ,  leadership  as  listen- 
ing and  his  interpretation  of  Vatican  II  as  an  experience  of 
renewal  in  continuity  with  the  past. 

Love  for  the  Person  of  Christ 

The  Rule  calls  the  monks  to  “prefer  nothing  whatever  to 
Christ,”  a phrase  that  Pope  Benedict  quoted  in  his  very  first 
general  audience.  The  key  to  his  pontificate,  indeed  to  his 
fife,  is  found  in  this  personalism.  As  both  a theologian  and  a 
bishop,  he  has  warned  against  a reduction  of  Christianity  to 
morality,  social  activism  or  an  intellectual  system.  The  king- 
dom of  God,  he  said  in  a homily  delivered  in  February  at  St. 
Anne’s  parish  in  the  Vatican,  is  not  a program,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  above  all  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Jesus  is  defined 
by  his  prayerful  encounter  with  the  Father,  and  we  in  turn  are 
defined  by  our  encounter  with  Jesus,  who  “takes  us  by  the 
hand”  in  the  gift  of  his  word  and  sacraments  and  thereby 
shares  his  fife  with  us.  Thus,  as  the  pope  said  in  a weekly  audi- 
ence in  February,  Jesus’  disciples  are  called  not  to  be  “heralds 
of  an  idea,  but  witnesses  of  a person.  Before  being  sent  to 
evangelize,  they  would  have  to  ‘be’  with  Jesus  (cf.  Mark  3:14), 
establishing  a personal  relationship  with  him.” 

The  pope  is  calling  us  to  encounter  Christ  anew  in  the 
quiet  of  prayer,  in  the  risk  of  personal  encounter,  so  as  to  give 
ourselves  fully  to  the  “one  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for 
me”  (Gal  2:20,  one  of  his  favorite  Scripture  passages).  The 
church,  like  a Benedictine  “school  for  the  Lord’s  service,”  is 
where  one  comes  to  know  and  love  Christ  in  the  liturgy,  in 
the  prayerful  reading  of  scripture  (lectio  divina),  in  the  ordi- 
nary, daily  work  of  our  fives.  Its  contemplation  allows  for  a 
deeper,  more  expansive  engagement  with  the  world. 

This  call  to  communion  with  Christ  helps  account  for  his 
emphasis — at  World  Youth  Day,  at  last  October’s  meeting  of 
the  World  Synod  of  Bishops  and  in  his  homilies  and  address- 
es— on  adoration  and  worship.  Far  from  being  a privatized, 
ethereal  devotion,  as  some  fear,  adoration  is  a basic  posture  in 
fife,  an  invitation  to  fall  in  love  with  Christ  and  to  let  that  love 
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bear  fruit  in  everything  that  one  does.  One  gazes  at  Christ 
like  a parent  at  a newborn  child  or  newlyweds  at  each  other: 
delighting  in  the  beloved’s  presence,  being  still  and  often 
silent  with  each  other,  kneeling  in  gratitude  and  awe. 
Adoration  must  surely  give  rise  to  the  service  of  neighbor,  but 
that  service  will  founder  if  it  loses  a sense  of  wonder  before 
the  one  who  loves  us  first. 

Thus,  as  Benedict  reminded  his  congregation  on  the 
Solemnity  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  Eucharist  gathers  the 
church  in  adoration,  while  sending  it  in  “procession  above 
and  beyond  the  walls  of  our  churches.  In  this  sacrament,  the 
Lord  is  always  journeying  to  meet  the  world.”  Communion 
issues  forth  in  mission  and  that  mission,  as  Vatican  II  put  it, 
finds  its  “source  and  summit”  in  the  Eucharist,  in  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  sanctification  of  humanity.  The  goal,  as  the 
Rule  says  simply,  is  “that  in  all  things  God  may  be  glorified.” 
“Without  adoration,”  Benedict  said  some  years  before  his 
election,  “there  is  no  transformation  of  the  world.” 

Leadership  as  Listening 

If  Christ  is  the  substance  of  Benedict’s  pontificate,  listening 
is  its  style.  The  first  word  of  the  Benedictine  rule  is  “Listen,” 
and  as  the  pope  said  in  his  installation  homily,  “My  real  pro- 
gram of  governance  is  not  to  do  my  own  will,  not  to  pursue 
my  own  ideas,  but  to  listen,  together  with  the  whole  church, 
to  the  word  and  the  will  of  the  Lord.”  The  Rule  extends  this 
call  in  a specific  way  to  the  abbot,  who  is  to  listen  first  to 


Christ,  but  also  to  the  entire  community,  even — or  especial- 
ly— to  its  most  junior  members,  “for  the  Lord  often  reveals 
what  is  better  to  the  younger.”  The  abbot,  like  all  monks, 
must  listen  with  “the  ear  of  the  heart,”  with  his  deepest 
being,  to  all  through  whom  God  speaks.  It  is  telling,  as  John 
Allen  reports  in  The  Rise  of  Benedict  XVI,  that  during  the 
papal  interregnum  several  cardinals  felt  that  then-Cardinal 
Ratzinger  heard  them  with  a depth  and  familiarity  that  sur- 
passed that  of  his  predecessor. 

While  still  a cardinal,  the  pope  commended  in  the  book- 
length  interview  published  as  God  and  the  World  the  central- 
ity of  listening  in  Benedictine  life.  And  as  pope  he  has  con- 
tinued this  emphasis  in  his  reflections  on  the  papal  office. 
Last  May,  on  taking  possession  of  the  chair  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome — the  sign  of  his  teaching  authority — he  said  that  the 
pope  is  “not  an  absolute  monarch  whose  thoughts  and 
desires  are  law.  On  the  contrary:  the  pope’s  ministry  is  a 
guarantee  of  obedience  to  Christ  and  to  his  word.  He  must 
not  proclaim  his  own  ideas,  but  rather  constandy  bind  him- 
self and  the  church  to  obedience  to  God’s  word.”  Obedience, 
it  should  be  recalled,  means  “listening.” 

This  intentional  emphasis  on  listening  has  profound 
implications  for  the  church  and  the  world.  Writing  on  the 
papal  transition  in  The  Atlantic  (January/February  2006), 
Paul  Elie  lamented  what  he  saw  as  the  growing  gap  between 
the  papacy’s  increasing  power  within  the  church  and  its 
increasing  irrelevance  in  the  world.  Pope  Benedict,  he  wrote, 
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was  likely  not  only  not  to  reverse  this  trend,  but  to  acceler- 
ate it  through  his  doctrinal  fixity  and  attention  to  internal 
church  matters.  Perhaps,  Elie  suggested,  the  time  was  ripe 
“to  turn  away  from  the  question  of  what  the  pope  believes 
and  consider  just  what  it  is  that  we  believe.” 

This,  however,  is  exactly  what  Benedict  is  doing  as  pope. 
Lost  in  the  media  frenzy  over  his  criticism  of  the  “dictator- 
ship of  relativism”  in  his  homily  on  the  morning  of  the  con- 
clave’s opening  was  his  call  for  an  adult  faith  rooted  in  friend- 
ship with  Christ.  Only  such  maturity,  he  noted,  Can  keep  the 
believer  from  being  blown  about  by  ideologies  and  fads  of 
every  sort.  Benedict  appears  determined  that  Catholics  and 
others  listen  to  Christ,  not  to  himself.  While  mindful  of  his 
divinely  willed  ministry  in  the  church,  he  seems  intent  on 
self-effacement,  eschewing  bold  gestures  and  quietly  focus- 
ing instead  on  the  essentials — Christ,  Scripture,  the  sacra- 
ments, service.  Such  foundations  alone  allow  for  a true 
maturity  and  depth  in  faith. 

Interpretation  of  Vatican  II 

As  the  oldest  religious  order  in  the  Western  church,  the 
Benedictines  demonstrate  that  rootedness  in  the  past  makes 
possible  the  truest  creativity.  Their  monasteries  kept  alive 
Western  culture  through  centuries  of  dissolution,  and,  to 
borrow  the  title  of  the  Benedictine  Jean  Leclerq’s  book,  have 
shown  that  the  love  of  learning  and  the  desire  for  God  bring 
each  other  to  completion.  Monks  like  Lambert  Beauduin 
and  Odo  Casel  likewise  helped  pioneer  the  liturgical  renew- 
al that  was  confirmed  at  Vatican  II.  These  Benedictines 
exemplified  the  dual  movement  of  ressourcement  (return  to 
the  often-neglected  sources  of  tradition)  and  aggiomamento 
(updating  in  fight  of  the  signs  of  the  times)  that  powered  the 
council:  reaching  back  to  move  forward. 

The  ongoing  debate  over  the  proper  interpretation  of 
Vatican  II  was  at  the  heart  of  Benedict’s  year-end  address  to 
the  Roman  Curia,  which  serves  as  a kind  of  papal  State  of  the 
Union.  He  identified  two  main  currents  of  interpretation: 
the  “hermeneutic  of  discontinuity  and  rupture”  and  the 
“hermeneutic  of  reform.”  The  first  school  holds  that  “the 
texts  of  the  council  as  such  do  not  yet  address  the  true  spirit 
of  the  council,”  since  they  are  marked  by  compromises  that 
“ke[pt]  and  reconfirm  [ed]  many  old  things  that  are  now 
poindess.”  The  hermeneutics  of  reform,  in  contrast,  affirms 
that  only  an  emphasis  on  continuity  of  principles  will  bear 
fruit  in  true  church  renewal;  real  reform  consists  in  applying 
unchanging  principles  to  changing  historical  situations. 

Although  the  pope’s  strong  emphasis  in  his  address  on 
the  council's  continuity  with  previous  church  teachings — 
especially  on  religious  freedom — was  likely  directed  in  part 
at  reconciliation  with  followers  of  the  late,  excommunicated 
Archbishop  Marcel  Lefebvre,  he  may  have  overstated  his 
case.  The  church  historian  John  O’Malley,  S.J.,  writing  in 


this  magazine  (2/24/2003)  and  elsewhere,  has  argued,  simply 
and  convincingly,  that  the  council  did  not  spend  enormous 
sums  of  time  and  money  and  did  not  write  hundreds  of  pages 
of  documents  simply  to  say,  “business  as  usual.”  The  coun- 
cil, while  remaining  in  assured  continuity  with  centuries  of 
tradition,  nonetheless  articulated  in  its  very  texts  a new 
rhetorical  “style”  that  expressed  a decidedly  different  way  of 
being  church.  But  if  Benedict’s  depiction  of  the  two  compet- 
ing hermeneutics  needs  to  take  fuller  account  of  this  gen- 
uinely discontinuous  dimension  of  the  council,  he  is 
nonetheless  right  that  any  such  development  can  be  proper- 
ly understood  only  from  within  a broader  matrix  of  continu- 
ity. Aggiomamento  and  ressourcement  need  each  other. 

A year  into  his  pontificate,  Benedict  still  worries  some 
and  angers  others,  who  hear  in  him  a repressive,  even  dehu- 
manizing, voice  on  theological,  cultural  and  sexual  matters. 
It  would  be  a tragedy  for  all,  though,  were  such  fears  and 
criticisms  to  crowd  out  the  invitation  that  he  is  offering — 
calmly  and  insistently — to  Catholics  and  to  all  people:  to  see 
in  Christ  not  the  destruction  of  our  happiness  and  freedom, 
but  their  only  fullness.  Among  the  Benedictine  Rule's  first 
lines  are,  “What,  dear  brothers,  is  more  delightful  than  this 
voice  of  the  Lord  calling  to  us?  See  how  the  Lord  in  his  love 
shows  us  the  way  of  fife.”  In  the  gentleness  of  his  person  and 
the  quiet  joy  of  his  words,  this  pope-abbot  is  showing  that  we 
ignore  that  call  to  our  own  sadness.  gf 
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Che  Ordinary  Way  of 
Benedict 


BY  DOLORES  R.  LECKEY 

IT  DOES  NOT  TAKE  PARENTS  VERY  long  to 
realize  that  they  teach  their  children  not 
so  much  by  what  they  say  as  by  who  they 
are.  Their  presence,  their  choices,  their 
lives,  their  being  speak  to  their  children  in  the 
deepest  way.  The  same  can  be  said  of  true  edu- 
cators, whose  teaching  reaches  beyond  technical 
expertise. 

One  year  into  the  papacy  of  Benedict  XVI,  I 
realize  that  I am  learning  something  about  my 
life  as  a Catholic  Christian  from  the  way 
Benedict  is  living  his  life  as  pope.  I note  the 
influence  of  three  of  Benedict’s  choices  on  my 
own. 

“What’s  in  a name?”  muses  Shakespeare.  A 
great  deal.  Naming  is  one  of  the  first  human 
decisions  we  encounter  in  the  biblical  narra- 
tives, as  Adam  names  the  living  world  around 
him  (Gen  2:19-20).  Parents  usually  take  great 
care  in  the  naming  of  their  children,  choosing  a 
hero  (religious  or  secular)  or  a revered  grand- 
parent. At  the  time  of  confirmation  a young 
person  chooses  a saint’s  name,  a distinctively 
personal  act.  So  when  Joseph  Ratzinger,  newly 
elected  as  pope,  announced  that  he  would  be 
known  to  the  church  and  the  world  as  Benedict 
XVI,  I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  did  some 
quick  research.  An  early  assumption  was  that  his 
choice  was  to  connect  him  explicitly  with  Pope 
Benedict  XV,  who  was  known  for  his  dedication 
to  world  peace  and  to  the  works  of  charity.  The 
previous  14  Benedicts  had  among  their  number 
several  popes  who  are  best  left  buried  in  the 
dusty  pages  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  When 
Benedict  XVI  himself  cleared  up  the  matter 
with  references  to  St.  Benedict,  founder  of 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  dries  the  feet  of  one  of  12  laymen  during  Mass  on  Holy  Thursday  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome  on  April  13. 


Western  monasticism,  things  began  to  fall  into  place  for  me.  Our 
dolores  r.  leckey  is  a senior  fellow  at  the  Woodstock  Benedict  was  associating  himself  with  the  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  that 
Theological  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  brief,  simple,  brilliant  template  for  living  a balanced  life  in  communi- 
coordinates  the  Church  Leadership  Program.  ty. 
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Years  ago  with  a household  full  of  young  children,  trying 
to  be  a responsible  citizen  of  society  and  church,  wondering 
how  I could  find  space  for  study  and  intellectual  searching,  I 
was  introduced  to  the  Rule.  Eventually  I wrote  a book  about 
its  application  to  family  life:  about  intimacy  and  solitude, 
prayer  and  play,  work  and  study,  authority  and  hospitality.  I 
called  this  application  The  Ordinary  Way  because  it  seemed 
so  full  of  common  sense,  so  doable,  since  the  content  is  the 
stuff  of  everyday  life.  Parents,  for  example,  have  to  exercise 
authority  for  the  good  of  all,  but  how  it  is  done  is  critical. 
There  is  a different  quality  when  all  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily are  consulted,  even  the  youngest,  about  decisions  that 
affect  all.  That  is  what  the  Rule  directs  the  abbot  to  do.  And 
finding  ways  to  incorporate  solitude  and  prayer  into  the 
busyness  of  family  proved  to  be  a lifeline. 

But  households  change.  Children  grow  up,  a spouse  dies 
and  professional  responsibilities  fill  up  one’s  time.  Some 
habits  from  an  earlier  time  perdure,  it  is  true,  but  the  balance 
embedded  in  the  Rule  can  subtly,  imperceptibly  fade.  The 
21st-century  Pope  Benedict’s  choice  of  a name,  however,  has 
brought  the  wisdom  of  this  timeless  document  to  the  fore- 
front of  my  consciousness  once  more.  Work  alone  is  not 
what  St.  Benedict  had  in  mind;  a centered  fife  requires  more. 
And  so  again  the  Rule  is  reminding  me  of  what  balance  looks 
like. 

Mozart,  Order  and  Perfection 

Benedict  XVI  is  also  teaching  me  some  needed  lessons 
through  the  intervention  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 
Since  2006  is  the  250th  anniversary  of  Mozart’s  birth,  and  in 
pursuit  of  a more  balanced  fife,  I began  to  practice  with  some 
regularity  the  few  piano  sonatas  I have  learned  along  the  way. 
But  I soon  ran  into  a problem.  The  sonatas  are  long,  very 
long.  I judged  Mozart  needlessly  repetitious,  so  I devised  a 
method  of  getting  to  the  end  in  a reasonable  piece  of  time. 
Play  the  first  repetition  or  part  of  it,  and  then  skip  to  the  next 
movement.  My  goal  was  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  sonata,  no 
matter  what.  Then  I read  about  Pope  Benedict’s  piano  rou- 
tine. At  the  end  of  the  day  he  has  a glass  of  Orangina  and 
plays  Mozart  for  a half  hour.  This  apparendy  is  part  of  his 
own  rule,  an  organizing  principle  perhaps. 

As  I thought  about  this  I had  a flashback  to  those  earlier 
years  with  a full  household  and  how  at  5 p.m.  I played  a 
Mozart  record  while  entering  into  the  dinner  preparation 
mode.  I once  asked  my  husband  why  he  thought  I did  that, 
and  his  response  was  simple  and  true:  order.  Mozart  brought 
order  into  my  life.  Was  I now  upsetting  Mozart’s  order?  I 
began  to  think  about  reading  a play  aloud  and  deliberately 
not  reading  what  the  author  wrote.  I wouldn’t  do  that.  But 
here  I was  skipping  over  sections  of  a sonata,  not  stopping  to 
consider  what  was  being  lost.  I was  pretty  sure  the  pope 
would  not  do  that,  but  then  again  I was  sure  he  is  a lot  more 


skillful  than  I.  Then  came  this  interior  dialogue. 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  play  one  measure  perfectly,  or 
nearly  so?”  “Maybe.” 

“I’m  sure  Benedict  stops  to  correct.  Everybody  makes 
mistakes.”  “Hmmm.” 

“Why  not  spend  a half  hour  on  a page,  or  part  of  a page?” 
“I’m  impatient.” 

“That’s  the  point.” 

Since  this  dialogue,  I have  tried  to  be  attentive  to  the 
continuing  inner  word.  When  I do  this,  I discover  a level  of 
satisfaction  that  doesn’t  come  from  skipping  through  the 
music.  The  practicing  itself  is  an  entry  into  what  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola  called  savoring.  It  is  being  all  there,  uncorking  the 
delectable  in  the  music.  It  is  being  respectful  of  what  Mozart 
meant. 

So  Benedict  and  Mozart,  unknowingly,  are  teaching  me 
something  about  life,  about  my  life.  They  are  pointing  out 
my  propensity  to  make  excuses  (the  sonatas  are  too  long),  to 
be  satisfied  too  often  with  less  than  excellence,  to  slide  into 
inattention.  But  they  are  showing  me  a corrective  as  well.  I 
do  not  have  to  do  everything,  like  finish  this  sonata  today.  I 
can,  however,  do  something  as  well  as  I can  this  day , some  lit- 
tle thing  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Therese  of  Lisieux.  One  musical 
measure  can  be  full  of  grace. 

Love’s  Blessing 

That  Benedict  chose  to  write  about  love  in  his  first  encycli- 
cal is  completely  in  tune  with  the  Ride,  which  is  really  about 
ways  to  grow  in  the  love  of  Christ.  Deus  Caritas  Est  has  given 
me  much  to  mull  over  as  I begin  to  realize  how  the  particu- 
lar love  of  my  marriage,  a marriage  ended  by  death,  is  open- 
ing me  to  larger  ways  of  loving.  Much  of  that  larger  way  I 
learned  from  my  husband,  whose  commitment  to  social  jus- 
tice was  located  in  philia.  He  saw  real  people  behind  the  for- 
mulae and  mortgages  and  governance  needed  for  affordable 
housing.  These  so-called  “strangers”  were  in  some  way  his 
friends.  So  as  I ponder  the  many  faces  of  love,  Benedict  has 
shed  some  light  on  my  own  experience.  I know  firsthand  that 
eras  does  not  evaporate  with  the  physical  absence  of  one’s 
particular  love.  It  continues  to  remind  us  of  the  joy  of  being 
alive  within  another  reality,  what  seemed  to  me  at  first  to  be 
communio.  Or  is  it  agape ? I don’t  know.  In  any  case  Benedict 
writes  that  eras  and  agape  can  never  be  separated.  I find  that 
enormously  consoling. 

There  has  been  some  critique  of  Benedict’s  treatment  of 
social  justice  in  Deus  Caritas  Est,  particularly  in  terms  of  what 
is  not  there,  with  the  unintended  consequence  of  diverting 
believers’  energy  from  righting  wrongs  in  our  societal  struc- 
tures. (See,  for  example,  Thomas  J.  Massaro,  S.J.,  in 
America,  3/13.)  I suppose  that  is  a possibility.  But  when  I 
look  around  my  own  community,  Arlington,  Va.,  an  eight- 
minute  drive  to  the  White  House,  I see  activist  believers  from 
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many  different  churches  who  engage  tirelessly  with  national 
issues  as  well  as  with  concerns  of  our  own  “urban  village.” 
Because  of  them  Arlington  has  in  place  a living-wage  law. 
The  local  government  is  responsive  to  affordable  housing 
needs  as  an  active  partner  with  several  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. There  is  a free  medical  clinic  one  block  from  my  home. 
Arlington  has  outreach  workers  to  help  with  jobs  and  job 
training.  Our  citizens  are  watchful,  caring  and  tireless. 

Yet  this  major  commitment  to  justice  for  all  in  our  com- 
munity and  for  creating  governmental  systems  to  address  the 
problems  is  not  enough.  Every  evening  in  my  neighborhood 
park,  the  homeless  of  Arlington  are  fed  from  the  back  of  a 
station  wagon.  A coalition  of  Christian  churches  enacts  this 
work  of  mercy  because,  for  whatever  reasons,  there  are  still 
people  who  remain  on  the  streets.  Across  from  that  park  is 
St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church,  where  for  30  years  a food 
pantry  has  operated.  It  is  like  a small  grocery  store.  Five  days 
a week,  for  two  hours  at  midday,  “clients”  come  for  a supply 
of  easily  prepared  food.  I’ve  been  volunteering  there  once  a 
month  for  the  past  year  and  a half.  Last  week  I witnessed 
something  new.  A man  collected  his  canned  goods  and  then 
turned  to  my  volunteer  partner,  who  was  standing  by  the 
door.  He  looked  at  us  and  said,  “I  need  something  else.  I 
need  a blessing.”  Raima  and  I,  two  lay  women  (she  a mem- 
ber of  St.  George’s  and  I a Catholic)  paused.  Then  Raima 
asked  him  what  kind  of  blessing  he  needed.  “I  need  courage 
and  strength,”  he  replied.  Raima  took  his  hands  as  two  other 
clients  stood  perfectly  still,  sensing  something  different  was 
at  hand.  I closed  my  eyes  while  prayer  poured  out  of  Raima 
for  this  imago  Dei.  He  thanked  her,  he  thanked  me  and  qui- 
etly left,  and  we  went  on  with  our  duties. 

Raima  and  I talked  about  the  blessing  as  we  closed  the 
pantry  for  the  day.  We  noted  that  religious  conversation 
rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.  She  said  she  had  never  “blessed”  any- 
one before.  No  matter.  I witnessed  that  day  caritas  in  action 
made  possible  by  a humble  openness  to  the  Spirit.  It  remind- 
ed me  that  we  all  need  blessings.  I have  a home,  food, 
friends,  meaningful  work,  a close  and  loving  family,  health. 
And  yet,  like  that  man,  I too  need  something  else.  What 
might  that  be?  “Love  is  the  fight — and  in  the  end  the  only 
light.. .that  can  give  us  the  courage  needed  to  keep  living  and 
working,”  writes  Benedict  (No.  39).  Courage,  indeed.  I 
believe  that.  I also  believe  that  St.  Paul  is  dead  right.  Love 
never  ends,  and,  as  Benedict  points  out,  it  is  all  encompass- 
ing, from  eros  to  agape. 

Clearly  what  I am  learning  from  Pope  Benedict  XVI  is 
deeply  personal.  Yet  the  most  personal  encounters  can  and 
do  move  one  from  particular  concrete  experience  to  univer- 
sal truth.  It  happens  in  poetry,  in  narrative  theology  and 
quintessentially  in  the  Eucharist.  And  it  happens  in  the  wit- 
ness of  fife,  whether  that  be  a pope’s  fife  or  that  of  a man 
without  a home.  0 
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Silent  Tsunamis 

Forgotten  humanitarian  crises 

BY  KENNETH  HACKETT 


Large-scale  humanitarian 
crises  of  various  kinds  period- 
ically rivet  the  attention  of 
the  world.  Among  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  humanitarian  agencies  that 
respond  to  them,  however,  is  the  strug- 
gle to  address  needs  arising  from  others 
as  well — people  in  need  who  receive  less 
attention.  The  Columbia  University 
economist  Jeffrey  Sachs  has  coined  a 
term  for  these  forgotten  humanitarian 
crises:  the  silent  tsunamis. 

Northern  Uganda 

Northern  Uganda  offers  a case  in  point. 

Relatively  few  Americans  are  aware  of 
the  two-decades-old  conflict  between 
government  forces  and  a rebel  move- 
ment known  as  the  Lord’s  Resistance 
Army.  The  L.R.A.  is  notable  for  its 
extreme  brutality,  which  includes  rape 
and  the  kidnapping  of  children  into  its 
ranks. 

The  roots  of  the  conflict  can  be 
traced  to  unequal  social  and  economic 
development  in  different  regions  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  grievances  of 
marginalized  minority  groups.  After 
Yoweri  Museveni  took  power  through  a coup  in  1986,  fear 
spread  widely  in  the  north  among  Uganda’s  dominant  eth- 
nic group,  the  Acholis,  of  reprisals  for  atrocities  committed 
when  the  northerners  dominated  the  army.  Many  northern- 
ers joined  rebel  movements,  which  eventually  led  to  the 
emergence  of  Joseph  Kony,  a brutal  yet  charismatic  leader 
who  claimed  to  have  supernatural  powers.  He  formed  the 
L.R.A. 


KENNETH  HACKETT  is  the  president  of  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
the  international  relief  and  development  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  community. 


The  brutal  tactics  used  by  his  troops  are  all  too  evident. 
They  abduct  children  from  their  homes,  forcing  them  to 
become  combatants,  or  in  the  case  of  girls,  slaves  given  to 
soldiers  as  “wives.”  They  are  tortured  or  killed  if  they  try  to 
escape.  Even  more  insidiously,  the  L.R.A.  makes  children 
torture  and  kill  family  members  or  friends  in  front  of  other 
children  to  instill  fear  and  loyalty.  These  abductions  have 
led  fearful  parents  to  send  their  children  from  rural  villages 
and  internally  displaced  people’s  camps  into  towns  and  cities 
to  sleep  in  safe  sanctuaries  at  night.  As  many  as  25,000  chil- 
dren, referred  to  as  “night  commuters,”  make  the  trek  each 
day. 
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What  Can  Be  Done ? 

•The  international  community  must  provide  more  support 
to  the  peace  process  to  entice  the  L.R.A.  out  of  the  bush  and 
to  keep  the  government  of  Uganda  at  the  peace  table.  The 
international  community  must  also  rally  around  the  media- 
tion efforts  of  former  Ugandan  government  minister  Betty 
Bigombe.  Unfortunately,  many  observers  believe  the  peace 
process  could  be  hindered  by  the  recent  indictments  of  top 
L.R.A.  commanders  by  the  International  Criminal  Court. 
Also,  because  the  conflicts  in  Sudan  and  Uganda  are  inter- 
linked, one  cannot  be  fully  resolved  without  the  other  also 
being  resolved. 

• There  must  be  more  support  for  efforts  to  reintegrate 
child  combatants  into  their  communities.  This  can  be  done 
by  implementing  conflict  relief  and  reconciliation  pro- 
grams. Catholic  Relief  Services  is  helping  with  efforts  by  the 
local  Caritas  office  in  northern  Uganda  to  staff  a reception 
center  for  former  combatants,  and  helping  communities  to 
focus  on  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  as  they  receive  the 
abducted  children  and  some  rebels  who  have  surrendered 
under  a government  amnesty  program. 

• Work  with  the  Ugandan  government  and  the  internation- 
al community  to  provide  sufficient  resources  should  be 
intensified  to  meet  the  relief  and  development  needs  of 
northern  Uganda  in  order  to  foster  economic  development 
and  increase  security  for  its  residents.  Long-term  peace 
incentives  should  be  developed  that  will  attract  both  the 
L.R.A.  and  the  government  of  Uganda,  and  these  should  be 
linked  to  the  development  of  a stable  southern  Sudan. 

• While  the  government  of  Uganda  actively  pursues  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict,  it  must  also  provide  effec- 
tive protection  from  attack  for  the  people  in  the  North. 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo 

One  of  the  world’s  bloodiest  conflicts  since  World  War  II  is 
being  waged  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo, 
where  a six-year  war  involving  eight  nations  and  a number 
of  rebel  groups  has  left  as  many  as  four  million  dead — most- 
ly from  the  disease  and  starvation  that  result  from  displace- 
ment of  civilians  from  their  homes  and  fields  and  from  the 
lack  of  health  services.  The  unrest  has  been  called  Africa’s 
first  world  war,  and  has  disrupted  the  lives  of  more  than  50 
million  people. 

The  war  can  be  traced  back  to  events  after  the  1994 
genocide  in  Rwanda,  during  which  Hutu  extremists  massa- 
cred more  than  800,000  Tutsi  and  moderate  Hutu.  After 
many  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  genocide  took  refuge  in 
Congo,  the  nations  of  Rwanda  and  Uganda  backed  a rebel- 
lion in  1996-97  that  led  to  the  removal  of  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko,  who  had  been  Congo’s  leader  since  1965.  Laurent 
Kabila  took  over,  but  when  Kabila  had  a falling  out  with 
Rwanda  and  began  a purge  of  Tutsi  from  his  government, 


Rwanda  again  intervened  in  August  1998  and  provided  sup- 
port to  Congolese  Tutsi  rebels.  Kabila  sought  assistance 
from  Zimbabwe,  Angola  and  Namibia,  leading  to  all-out 
war. 

Despite  a peace  treaty  in  2000  that  resulted  in  the 
deployment  of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  troops  to 
Congo,  the  violence  continued  and  Kabila  was  assassinated 
in  2001.  His  son,  Joseph  Kabila,  succeeded  him,  peace 
negotiations  continued,  and  the  Pretoria  Agreement,  signed 
in  December  2002,  led  to  the  withdrawal,  for  the  most  part, 
of  foreign  troops  and  the  establishment  the  next  year  of  a 
transitional  government. 

Violent  conflict  persists  today,  however,  and  has  escalat- 
ed recently  as  a result  of  the  failure  to  disarm  Rwandan 
Hutu  militiamen  and  the  continued  existence  of  armed 
groups — sometimes  supported  by  outside  countries — that 
control  geographic  areas  and  access  to  rich  mineral 
resources. 

While  substantial  progress  has  been  made — Parliament, 
for  example,  has  adopted  a new  constitution,  which  was 
approved  in  a national  referendum  in  December — the  pace 
of  the  transition  has  been  slow.  Elections  that  were  origi- 
nally planned  for  June  2005  have  now  been  scheduled  for 
the  end  of  April  2006. 

Possible  Steps 

Some  of  the  key  steps  that  the  U.S.  government  and  the 
international  community  should  take  are  these: 

• Press  the  leaders  in  Congo  to  make  an  unequivocal  com- 
mitment to  the  transition  and  the  new  electoral  calendar. 
The  parliament  must  pass  essential  electoral  laws.  For  its 
part,  the  international  community  must  ensure  that  ade- 
quate resources  are  committed  and  disbursed  to  support  the 
elections,  that  government  and  civil  society/civic  education 
efforts  continue  to  educate  the  population  and  that  an  effec- 
tive system  for  monitoring  the  elections  is  put  in  place. 

• Support  the  Congolese  government  with  immediate 
efforts  to  establish  a national  unified  army.  Violence  contin- 
ues in  areas  in  the  east,  and  security  cannot  be  established 
without  a national  army  and  police  force  with  a presence 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition,  the  Rwandan  insur- 
gent group — the  Democratic  Forces  for  the  Liberation  of 
Rwanda  (F.D.L.R.) — must  be  completely  disarmed  and 
demobilized. 

Colombia 

Colombia  is  enduring  a four-decades-long  armed  conflict 
involving  two  major  guerilla  groups,  a paramilitary  force 
and  the  Colombian  army.  An  estimated  6,000  noncombat- 
ants die  each  year  in  violence  that  has  its  roots  in  the 
extreme  economic  and  social  inequality  in  the  South 
American  nation.  That  violence  is  exacerbated  by  extensive 
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illegal  narcotics  production  and  trafficking,  a clandestine 
industry  that  produces  80  percent  of  the  cocaine  distributed 
in  the  United  States. 

The  unrest  has  displaced  more  than  three  million  peo- 
ple from  their  homes  and  villages,  a total  that  is  the  second 
highest  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  exceeded  only  by  Sudan. 
Another  casualty  of  this  war  has  been  human  rights. 
Although  Colombia’s  guerillas  have  been  implicated  in  seri- 
ous human  rights  violations,  including  numerous  killings 
and  kidnappings,  the  paramilitary  are  responsible  for 
numerous  peasant  massacres  and  widespread  forced  dis- 
placement— often  in  well-documented  collaboration  with 
the  Colombian  military.  Colombia  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous places  on  earth  to  be  a religious  leader,  a promoter 
of  peace  or  a defender  of  human  rights.  Those  who  work 
with  the  poor  and  defend  human  rights  have  been  particu- 
lar targets. 

All  this  is  happening  while  U.S.  aid  is  pouring  into  the 
country.  Unfortunately,  most  of  this  aid  goes  to  the  military 
for  what  at  first  was  directed  at  eliminating  narcotics  traf- 
ficking but  is  increasingly  directed  toward  counterinsurgen- 
cy efforts.  In  2000,  under  the  framework  of  Plan  Colombia, 
the  United  States  dramatically  increased  its  foreign  aid  to 
Colombia  and  eventually  the  Andean  region.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  Colombia  have  been  dedicated  to  mil- 
itary aid  for  counter-narcotics  efforts,  with  the  rest  for  alter- 
native development,  judicial  reform  and  aid  to  internally 
displaced  people.  Plan  Colombia  has  allocated  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion, with  a continued  disproportionate  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary aid,  and  an  increasing  percentage  directed  toward 
counterinsurgency  efforts. 

Resolving  the  Crisis 

• Aid  to  Colombia  should  be  shifted  toward  greater  human- 
itarian and  social  aid  in  order  to  address  the  root  causes  of 
the  conflict.  The  conflict  in  Colombia  and  the  involvement 
of  peasant  farmers  in  coca  production  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  social  and  economic  exclusion  of  many  of  its  citizens. 
Many  of  the  areas  that  are  most  plagued  by  conflict  have  lit- 
de  or  no  social  infrastructure  or  viable  economic  options. 
Strategies  that  rely  primarily  on  military  aid  or  fumigation 
of  crops  and  provide  only  limited  social  investment  in  local 
communities  will  not  create  lasting  change.  Additionally, 
given  the  problem  of  widespread  impunity  in  Colombia,  all 
U.S.  aid  to  Colombia  should  be  premised  on  rigorous 
human  rights  criteria. 

• Support  multilateral  efforts  for  a negotiated,  political  path 
towards  peace.  After  40  years  of  an  ever-escalating  armed 
conflict  that  has  claimed  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands, 
Colombian  and  U.S.  Catholic  Church  representatives  have 
been  clear  that  a negotiated  peace  process  is  essential  to  the 
resolution  of  the  current  conflict.  Every  effort  should  be 


made  to  achieve  a peace  process  that  both  incorporates 
mechanisms  to  address  the  fundamental  social  justice  con- 
cerns that  have  sustained  the  conflict. 

• Stop  aerial  fumigation  in  favor  of  a more  effective  and  less 
harmful  strategy  toward  drug  eradication.  An  increasing 
proportion  of  the  Colombian  countryside,  including  some 
of  the  most  biodiverse  areas  in  the  world,  have  been  fumi- 
gated as  coca  production  shifts  from  one  area  to  another, 
while  drug  accessibility  in  the  United  States  remains  con- 
stant. Food  crops  have  been  destroyed  along  with  the  coca 
plants,  and  reports  of  water  contamination  and  health  prob- 
lems are  widespread.  Thousands  of  people  have  been  fur- 
ther displaced  from  the  fumigated  areas. 

Some  Successes 

There  are,  nonetheless,  reasons  to  be  optimistic  about 
some  of  the  world’s  seemingly  intractable  problems.  In 
Africa,  where  almost  half  the  population  lives  in  extreme 
poverty,  there  have  been  success  stories.  Ghana,  for  exam- 
ple, has  emerged  from  years  of  civil  and  political  unrest  to 
become  one  of  West  Africa’s  most  stable  and  well-gov- 
erned countries.  Not  only  does  Ghana  have  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  economies  in  Africa,  but  many  develop- 
ment indicators  show  vast  improvement.  For  example, 
between  1991  and  2001  the  percentage  of  the  population 
considered  malnourished  fell  dramatically  from  3 5 percent 
to  12  percent,  and  life  expectancy  over  the  last  30  years  has 
increased  from  50  years  to  57.9  years. 

In  Mali,  despite  various  adverse  and  recurring  shocks, 
including  drought  and  locust  invasions,  G.D.P.  growth  has 
averaged  over  5 percent  per  year  since  1994.  This  perfor- 
mance is  due  in  part  to  increased  political  and  social  sta- 
bility in  the  early  1990’s.  Mali  is  in  the  forefront  of  African 
countries  moving  to  a truly  democratic  and  pluralistic 
political  system. 

There  have  also  been  advances  in  peacebuilding,  with 
some  hope  in  sight  of  resolving,  or  at  least  easing,  several 
longstanding  conflicts.  In  southern  Sudan,  despite  the 
death  of  the  rebel  leader  John  Garang,  a fragile  peace  is 
holding  between  the  Sudanese  government  and  the  Sudan 
People’s  Liberation  Army. 

In  tsunami-devastated  Banda  Aceh,  Indonesia, 
progress  is  continuing  in  the  wake  of  a peace  accord  signed 
in  August  between  the  government  and  the  separatist  Free 
Aceh  Movement.  Indonesian  military  forces  are  withdraw- 
ing from  the  region  as  rebels  disarm. 

Whether  we  are  celebrating  these  signs  of  hope,  or 
lamenting  the  tragedy  of  the  world’s  silent  tsunamis,  we 
are  inexorably  drawn  in  solidarity  to  the  plight  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  members  of  our  one  human  fam- 
ily. We  are  called  to  engage  the  world.  We  are  called  to 
change  lives.  RN 
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Believe  Me  if  You  Like’ 

French  classes , Ingrid  Bergman  and  Joan  of  Arc  by  james  martin 


I HAD  A BIG  DECISION  TO  MAKE  when  I was  12: 
French  or  Spanish?  Our  junior  high  school  language 
program  began  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  the  idea  was 
that  students  would  continue  with  one  language  until 
senior  year  in  high  school,  leaving  them  if  not  completely 
fluent  then  at  least  able  to  move  easily  from  the  student 
council  to  a job  at  the  United  Nations. 

Today  it  would  be  an  easier  decision,  but  in  the  1970’s 
Spanish  had  not  yet  become  a kind  of  second  language  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  a tough  call,  my  first  real  “adult” 
choice,  one  that  I thought  could  possibly  have  drastic,  even 
life-changing,  consequences. 

I would  like  to  say  that  I chose  French  because  it  seemed 
more  mysterious,  or  more  elegant,  or  more  international, 
or — better  yet — because  I had  an  intuition  that  so  many  of 
the  saints  I would  come  to  love  were  French,  and  that  even 
as  an  adolescent  I harbored  hopes  someday  to  travel  to 
Lourdes  or  read  about  Therese  of  Lisieux  in  her  native  lan- 
guage. But  that  would  be  a lie.  I chose  French  because  I saw 
one  of  the  French  textbooks  and  it  looked  skinnier  and 
therefore  easier  than  the  Spanish  one. 

So  I spent  the  next  three  years  at  Plymouth  Junior  High 
School  with  Mr.  Sherman,  our  rail-thin,  nattily  dressed 
French  teacher  with  a goatee,  who  insisted  on  always  being 
called  Monsieur  Sherman. 

Learning  a new  language  was  a joy.  Screwing  up  your 
lips  for  “u”  and  swallowing  your  tongue  for  “r”  was  new  and 
different,  and  therefore  fun.  And  at  age  12,  my  young  mind 
was  still  capable  of  memorizing  footlong  columns  of  vocab- 
ulaire  and  pages  of  verb  conjugations.  My  classmates  and  I 
passed  the  next  three  years  taking  dictation,  doing  drills  to 
improve  our  vocabulaire,  completing  sentences,  compre- 
hending essays,  putting  on  playlets,  giving  speeches  and 
watching  ancient  filmstrips  and  movies  about  France  and 
French  culture. 

As  with  many  who  study  a foreign  language,  I still 
remember  a surprising  number  of  the  stilted  conversations 
from  our  books  and  films  with  near  perfect  recall,  as  these 
were  the  very  first  ones  imprinted  on  my  nearly  blank  12- 
year-old  mind. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  year,  M.  Sherman  screened  his 
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prized  collection  of  slides,  which  he  had  taken  on  his  last 
trip  to  France.  He  spent  a lot  of  time  around  the  Louvre 
and  going  in  and  out  of  the  subway  in  Paris:  “Voila  le  Metro.1” 
One  slide  showed  a statue  of  a young  woman  astride  a 
gleaming  golden  horse,  in  another  French  town. 

“Jeanne  d’Arc,”  he  said.  But  before  I could  ask  who  she 
was — click — we  were  in  Chartres. 

After  three  years  with  Monsieur  Sherman,  we  graduat- 
ed to  high  school,  and  the  same  cohort  continued  to  take 
French  classes.  A few  years  later,  as  an  undergraduate  at  the 
Wharton  School,  though  there  was  little  room  in  my  sched- 
ule for  electives,  I knew  that  I wanted  to  continue  with 
French.  So  during  freshman  year,  I signed  up  for  a course 
called  Advanced  French  Conversation,  confident  that  I 
could  more  than  hold  my  own  in  any  conversation. 

Sadly,  I failed  to  realize  that  taking  conversational 
French  at  a large  university  means  that  there  is  a good 
chance  that  some  of  the  students  will  have  learned  the  lan- 
guage not  in  their  suburban  Philadelphia  high  school,  like 
you,  but  in  France,  where  they  grew  up.  My  class  was  pop- 
ulated entirely  by  native  speakers  of  French,  whose  conver- 
sation proved  indeed  advanced. 

At  the  Place  des  Pyramides 

After  all  this  French,  I was  itching  to  try  it  out,  at  least 
outside  of  the  classroom.  So  following  graduation  from 
college,  I decided  to  take  a trip  to  Europe.  Happily,  one  of 
my  friends  from  high  school  French  class,  named  Jeanne, 
wanted  to  join  me  for  a sprint  around  the  continent. 

One  day,  during  our  stay  in  Paris,  we  passed  a gilt  stat- 
ue of  St.  Joan  of  Arc,  mounted  on  a horse,  dazzling  in  the 
sunlight  at  the  Place  des  Pyramides  in  Paris.  “Your  patron 
saint,”  I said  to  Jeanne. 

As  we  snapped  photos  of  the  statue,  Jeanne  asked  what 
I knew  about  Joan  of  Arc.  Embarrassed,  I admitted  that  I 
knew  little.  I vaguely  remembered  Monsieur  Sherman 
mentioning  her  in  French  class.  She  was  a young  girl  (how 
young?),  who  had  heard  voices  (from  whom?),  led  the 
French  army  to  victory  (against  whom?),  had  been  burned 
at  the  stake  (why?)  and  had  been  declared  a saint  (when?). 

As  soon  as  I got  home,  I decided  to  return  to  Europe. 
There  was  so  much  more  I wanted  to  see.  Not  right  away, 
of  course — I had  used  up  all  my  savings — but  as  soon  as  I 
could  save  enough  money  from  a new  job. 

Three  years  later  and  three  years  richer,  I contacted 
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another  high  school  friend,  Peggy,  about  a return  trip,  this 
time  to  somewhere  other  than  Paris:  namely,  the  cathe- 
drals of  Chartres  and  Reims,  the  Champagne  region  of 
France  and,  most  of  all,  the  storied  castles  of  the  Loire 
Valley. 

Like  the  first  trip,  it  was  a joyful  time.  Peggy  and  I 
rented  a minuscule  car  in  Paris  and  drove  south — from 
town  to  town  and  castle  to  casde  in  a leisurely  fashion, 
stopping  where  and  when  we  wanted.  And  though  our 
proficiency  in  French  seemed  miraculously  to  return, 
there  were  still  some  linguistic  glitches. 

One  evening  I decided  to  travel  to  Chartres  on  the  train, 
while  Peggy  stayed  behind  with  our  teeny  car  in  Paris.  On 
her  way  out  of  the  city,  Peggy  got  hopelessly  lost  and  pulled 
over  to  ask  directions.  Unfortunately,  she  confused  the  verb 
to  search  ( chercher ) with  to  find  ( trouver ).  She  drove  around 
Paris,  rolling  down  her  window  every  few  minutes,  to  say, 
aJe  trouve  la  rue  a Chartres ” (“I  find  the  road  to  Chartres”). 
Needless  to  say,  most  Parisians  greeted  this  news  of  Peggy’s 
discovery  with  a mild  shrug.  One  man  said, 
“Congratulations.” 

“Monsieur  Sherman  would  have  been  horrified,”  she 
said  the  next  day. 

Near  the  middle  of  our  trip,  on  Nov.  1,  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints,  Peggy  and  I arrived  in  Orleans.  The  town  sat  square- 


ly in  the  middle  of  the  chateaux  towns  that  interested  us: 
Chenonceaux,  Chambord  and  Chinon.  Dog-tired,  we 
arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  and  found  ourselves  rooms  and 
a hearty  supper  in  a small  hotel  near  the  center  of  town. 

In  the  morning,  we  opened  our  Baedeker’s  and  flipped 
to  the  section  on  Orleans.  As  I read  aloud  from  the  guide- 
book, my  ignorance  again  came  to  the  fore.  I knew  almost 
nothing  about  the  town,  except  that  it  had  some  vague  con- 
nection with  Joan  of  Arc. 

Maid  of  Orleans 

The  travel  guide  laid  it  out.  Born  during  the  Hundred  Years 
War,  at  the  time  of  conflict  between  the  houses  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy,  Joan,  a young  peasant  girl,  heard  the  voices 
of  three  saints,  Michael,  Margaret  and  Catherine,  who 
instructed  her  to  save  France.  In  the  beginning,  few  paid 
any  attention  to  Joan’s  claim  about  her  mission.  But  after 
she  successfully  predicted  defeats,  met  the  crown  prince 
(known  as  the  Dauphin)  and  was  vetted  by  a group  of 
prominent  theologians,  it  was  decided  that  she  should  be 
put  to  use  in  the  fight  against  the  English. 

In  April  1429,  Joan  requested  and  received  military 
assistance  to  free  the  captured  Orleans,  which  had  been 
besieged  by  the  English  since  October  1428.  After  convinc- 
ing the  dauphin  to  provide  her  with  troops,  she  led  the  army 
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into  battle  in  a suit  of  white  armor,  holding  aloft  a banner 
that  bore  an  image  of  the  Trinity  and  the  legend  “Jesus, 
Maria.”  Despite  being  shot  in  the  shoulder  with  an  English 
arrow,  Joan  and  her  army  freed  the  city  on  May  8.  The 
English  troops  left  and  their  nearby  forts  were  captured. 
Since  1430  an  annual  commemoration  of  the  victory  has 
taken  place  in  Orleans.  And  so  Joan’s  tide:  Maid  of  Orleans. 

After  another  military  campaign,  Joan  watched  proudly 
as  the  Dauphin  was  crowned  King  Charles  VII  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  Reims.  However,  Joan  was  rudely  shunted  aside  by 
royal  courtiers  as  well  as  by  the  increasingly  jealous  (all- 
male) army.  In  a subsequent  battle  the  Maid  was  captured  by 
Burgundian  troops,  who  then  sold  her  to  their  allies,  the 
English.  The  new  king,  significantly,  failed  to  intervene. 
Joan  was  imprisoned  for  a year  and 
questioned  by  a church  court  sympa- 
thetic to  her  enemies,  and  an  English 
ecclesiastical  court  sought  to  convict 
her  on  charges  of  witchcraft  and 
heresy.  (Her  refusal  to  wear  women’s 
attire  also  infuriated  the  judges.) 

On  Feb.  21,  1431,  Joan  appeared 
before  an  ecclesiastical  court  presided 
over  by  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who 
was  in  thrall  to  the  English.  After  a 
lengthy  questioning  in  Rouen  that 
stretched  over  six  public  and  nine  pri- 
vate sessions,  an  inaccurate  summary 
of  her  statements  was  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  judges  and  to  offi- 
cials at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Throughout,  Joan  had  firmly 
adhered  to  her  story  of  voices  and 
divine  guidance.  After  repeatedly 
being  examined  about  the  source  of 
her  visions,  she  said  bluntly:  “I  have  told  you  often  enough 
that  they  are  Saint  Margaret  and  Saint  Catherine.  Believe 
me  if  you  like.” 

But  as  the  Rev.  Richard  McBrien  writes  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Saints , “her  lack  of  theological  sophistication  led  her  into 
damaging  mistakes.”  She  was  denounced  as  a heretic. 

Though  threatened  with  torture,  Joan  refused  to  retract 
any  of  her  statements.  But  later,  brought  before  a huge 
crowd  to  be  sentenced,  she  was  intimidated  into  making 
some  sort  of  retraction  (the  details  of  which  are  still  disput- 
ed). Back  in  her  jail  cell,  however,  Joan  regained  her  origi- 
nal confidence  and  reversed  her  claim.  She  once  again 
appeared  defiantly  in  male  clothing  and  declared  her  con- 
viction that  it  was  in  fact  God  who  had  sent  her.  On  May  29 
she  was  condemned  as  a relapsed  heretic  and  handed  over  to 
secular  authorities.  Joan  was  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Her  last  words  were  “Jesus,  Jesus.” 


Joan’s  ashes,  as  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints  says,  “were  con- 
temptuously cast  into  the  Seine.” 

Reading  the  spare  entry  from  the  guidebook,  spending 
time  in  the  town  Joan  delivered  and  seeing  the  simple 
bronze  statue  of  her  in  the  plaza  before  the  Hotel  Groslot 
in  the  city — she  stands  with  head  bowed,  a mournful  look 
on  her  rust-streaked  face — made  me  eager  to  find  out  more 
about  her. 

“Strong,  Healthy,  Plain,  Sturdy” 

After  returning  home,  I decided  to  learn  more  about  Joan. 
As  a result,  she  was  the  first  saint  who  would  become  more 
for  me  than  just  an  image  in  stained  glass  or  a name  over  a 
church  door.  After  scouting  around,  I tracked  down  a copy 
of  Vita  Sackville- West’s  1936  biogra- 
phy, Saint  Joan  of  Arc,  which  offered  a 
sympathetic  look  at  the  saint  and  the 
complicated  times  in  which  she  lived. 

Soon  after  finishing  the  book,  I 
noticed  that  Victor  Fleming’s  film 
“Joan  of  Arc”  was  airing  on  television. 
For  a while,  then,  my  mental  image 
of  the  sad-faced  Joan  standing  in  the 
plaza  at  Orleans  was  replaced  by 
Ingrid  Bergman:  clad  in  brilliant  sil- 
ver armor,  astride  her  white  charger, 
silhouetted  against  an  impossibly 
blue,  Hollywood  backlot  sky.  This 
Joan  was  beautiful,  luminous,  almost 
unbearably  romantic. 

It  is  almost  certainly  an  idealized 
picture.  After  surveying  the  evidence, 
Vita  Sackville- West  says  in  her  biog- 
raphy: “We  can  presume  her,  then,  to 
be  a strong,  healthy,  plain,  sturdy 
girl.”  This  plainness,  one  might  guess  reading  between  the 
lines,  may  have  been  one  trait  that  enabled  her  to  avoid  the 
inevitable  sexual  desire  of  her  fellow  soldiers  during  their 
long  campaigns.  Not  long  ago,  the  discovery  of  Joan’s  suit 
of  armor  (pierced  in  all  the  right  places,  corresponding  to 
her  battle  wounds)  showed  her  to  be,  while  perhaps  sturdy, 
a small  woman.  She  was,  after  all,  just  16  when  she  present- 
ed herself  to  the  dauphin.  Certainly  no  Ingrid  Bergman — 
perhaps  in  stature  more  like  another  movie  actress,  Jean 
Seberg  of  “Saint  Joan.” 

But  it  was  not  these  potent  visual  images  that  beguiled 
me  so  much  as  the  marvelous  illogic  of  her  story.  A young 
peasant  (who  could  not  read  and,  later,  could  not  sign  her 
own  name  to  her  confession — she  signs  instead  with  a 
cross)  hears  the  voices  of  not  one  but  three  saints  who 
command  her  to  lead  the  French  army  to  victory  over  the 
English.  They  instruct  her  to  dress  as  a man,  a soldier.  She 
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does.  She  travels  to  meet  the  dauphin  and,  confronting  an 
annoying  demonstration  of  royal  persiflage,  promptly 
picks  him  out  of  the  crowd  at  court,  kneels  at  his  feet  and 
tells  him  a certain  secret,  a secret  that  is  so  profound  (and 
still  unknown)  that  it  immediately  convinces  the  young, 
weak  prince  of  the  righteousness  of  Joan’s  cause. 

Then — added  as  an  afterthought  in  some  blase 
accounts  of  her  life — she  does  in  fact  lead  the  army  to  vic- 
tory. She  prays  to  St.  Catherine  for  the  wind  to  change 
during  the  battle  at  Orleans.  It  does.  The  dauphin  is 
crowned  King  Charles  VII  in  Reims. 

All  as  Joan  had  said. 

But  the  wind  changed  again.  The  new  king  proved 
fickle,  and  decided  not  to  lengthen  Joan’s  incredible  string 
of  military  victories.  For  her  accomplishments,  she  was 
excommunicated  by  the  church,  always  suspicious  of  her 
reliance  on  “voices.”  The  English  burned  the  Maid  as  a 
witch.  Legend  has  it,  though,  that  her  strong  heart  was  not 
consumed  by  the  flames. 

Each  saint  holds  a particular  appeal  for  believers.  What 
is  Joan’s?  Her  youth?  Her  military  valor?  Her  courage? 
For  many,  it  is  her  willingness  to  be,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  a “fool  for  Christ.”  The  audacity  of  her  plan,  based 
on  directives  from  heavenly  voices,  is  still,  centuries  later, 
no  matter  how  many  times  we  have  heard  the  story, 
breathtaking. 

Seeking  and  Finding 

There  are  some  obvious  reasons  why  this  warrior  is  con- 
sidered a saint.  Joan  was  devoted  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  prayer, 
to  the  sacraments,  to  the  church  and  to  its  saints.  She 
believed  in  God  even  when  God  asked  her  to  accomplish 
the  seemingly  impossible.  She  persevered  during  the  direst 
circumstances  and  eventually  did  achieve  the  impossible. 
She  inspired  the  confidence  of  princes,  soldiers  and  peas- 
ants alike.  She  suffered  physical  deprivations  in  the  name 
of  her  cause:  to  set  captives  free.  She  continued  to  love  the 
church  even  as  she  was  persecuted  by  it.  She  was  human 
enough  to  falter  before  her  judges,  but  strong  (and  hum- 
ble) enough  to  recant.  And  she  died  a martyr’s  death  with 
the  name  of  Jesus  on  her  lips. 

Joan  was  holy  because  she  trusted. 

But  for  me,  Joan  is  a saint  whose  mysterious  appeal  goes 
beyond  even  her  remarkable  trust.  Indeed,  I often  wonder 
over  her  attraction  for  me.  Part  of  it  is  that  she  is  the  first 
saint  I really  “met,”  and  her  story  imprinted  itself  as  indeli- 
bly on  my  soul  as  those  French  vocabulary  words  did  onto 
my  seventh-grade  memory.  And  like  my  introduction  to 
French  in  high  school,  Joan’s  story  also  introduced  me  to  a 
new  language:  the  special  language  of  the  saints,  made  up  of 
verbs  like  to  believe,  to  pray,  to  witness  and  the  nouns  of  their 
actions,  which  include  words  like  sacrifice,  humility,  charity, 


ardor  So  Joan  of  Arc  holds  a unique  place  in  my  spiritual  life 
as  the  first  saint  I came  to  know.  And  often  what  you  remem- 
ber best  is  what  you  learned  first. 

Yet  Joan  confuses  me  as  much  as  she  attracts  me,  because, 
basically,  she  acts  like  a crazy  young  girl,  hearing  voices,  leav- 
ing her  family,  going  to  war  and  dying  for  an  unseen  person. 
Her  story  is  more  profoundly  other  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  popular  saint.  Even  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  would  seem 
more  at  home  in  our  world  than  Joan.  To  many  people  today, 
Francis  would  seem  attractive  and  compelling,  as  Mother 
Teresa  did.  Joan  would  probably  just  seem  crazy. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  my  desire  to  follow  God — when, 
as  a young  adult,  I was  starting  to  go  to  church  regularly  and 
pay  attention  to  the  Gospel  stories — which  was  beginning  to 
take  root  when  I saw  the  statue  of  Joan  in  Orleans,  things  did 
seem  a little  nuts,  and  I felt  a little  like  Joan — not  hearing 
voices,  of  course,  but  feeling  that  my  attraction  to  religion 
was  a crazy  thing  that  had  to  be  trusted  anyway.  Something 
that  seemed  sensible  and  nonsensical  at  the  same  time.  Joan 
found  her  way  to  God  by  learning  a language  that  no  one  else 
could  hear,  and  so  is  the  perfect  model  for  someone  on  the 
beginning  of  a faith  journey.  She  has  no  idea  what  path  to  take 
to  reach  her  destination,  but  then  again,  neither  did  I. 

But  as  my  friend  Peggy  discovered,  lost  on  the  road  to 
Chartres,  the  road  that  we  seek  is  very  often  the  road  that 
we  have  already  found.  0 
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Of  Other  Things 


Woody’s  World 

The  presence  of  God’s  absence 


Allen’s  films  there  is  no  happy  ending,  no 
final  fadeout  in  which  a leading  lady 
stand-in  for  the  likes  of  Dorothy 
Lamour,  Paulette  Godard  or  Jane  Russell 
succumbs  to  the  charms,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, of  the  inadequate  hero.  Also,  unlike 
Hope  or  most  any  other  American  come- 
dian, many  of  Allen’s  jokes  refer  to  the 
divine.  Even  in  his  early  essays,  short  sto- 
ries and  plays,  Woody’s  wit  found  a 
source  of  laughter  in  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  God. 

If  his  humor  echoes  Hope,  Allen’s 
philosophical  vision  is  pure  Bergman. 
For  close  to  50  years  the  Swedish 
author/director,  arguably  the  greatest  tal- 
ent in  the  history  of  cinema,  has  drama- 
tized the  impossibility  of  a successful  love 
relationship  because  of  the  absence  of 
divine  love.  From  “The  Seventh  Seal” 
(1957)  to  “Saraband”  (2004),  Bergman’s 
creatures  have  failed  to  make  meaningful 
contact  with  a divine  creator  or  to  love  in 
a way  that  will  give  human  life  some  sig- 
nificance in  its  journey  toward  death.  In 
many  films,  such  as  “Seventh  Seal,” 
“Winter  Light”  (1962)  and  “Fanny  and 
Alexander”  (1982),  Bergman  takes 
Christian  images  and  symbols  and  secu- 
larizes them,  removing  the  transcenden- 
tal dimension  and  reducing  them  to  a 
transitory,  this-world  reference.  Thus  in 
“The  Magician”  (1958),  the  “resurrec- 
tion” is  but  an  actor’s  trick  used  to  jolt  an 
agnostic  doctor.  Likewise  in  “Seventh 
Seal,”  the  love  of  the  “holy  family” — Jof, 
Mia  and  their  child — is  beautiful  and 
touching,  but  it  does  not  point  beyond  to 
a divine  presence.  Bergman’s  films  offer 
fleeting  moments  of  love  but  because  of 
the  absence  of  God,  such  moments  will 
eventually  be  snuffed  out  by  death.  “Love 
and  Death”  (1976),  Allen’s  humorous 
homage  to  Bergman,  sums  up  in  its  title 
their  common  vision. 

In  an  interview  with  Frank  Rich 
almost  30  years  ago,  Allen  spoke  about 
his  vision  of  human  existence: 

The  fundamental  thing  behind 

all  motivation  and  all  activity  is 

the  constant  struggle  against 


THE  REV.  ROBERT  E.  LAUDER,  a priest  Of  the 
Brooklyn  Diocese,  is  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  St.  John’s  University,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 


WOODY  ALLEN’S  lat- 
est film,  “Match 
Point,”  is  probably 
one  of  the  most 
explicitly  atheistic 
films  in  the  history  of  American  cinema. 
It  is  also  a vivid  illustration  of  the  nihilis- 
tic worldview  that  Allen  has  been  pre- 
senting in  most  of  his  films  for  nearly  40 
years.  While  God  is  absent  from  most 
American  films,  what  distinguishes 
Allen’s  work  is  that  in  his  films  the 
absence  of  God  matters.  It  makes  a dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  people.  In  fact,  it 
makes  the  difference. 


Much  of  Allen’s  film  work  could  be 
described  as  a combination  of  the  humor 
of  Bob  Hope  with  the  vision  of  Ingmar 
Bergman.  Like  Hope,  Allen  pokes  fun  at 
human  failures  and  foibles,  focusing  on 
the  seeming  impossibility  of  a successful 
heterosexual  relationship.  The  humor  is 
almost  always  at  the  expense  of  his  on- 
screen persona,  as  played  either  by  him- 
self or,  in  later  films,  by  stand-ins  as  dif- 
ferent as  Mia  Farrow,  Kenneth  Branagh 
and  Will  Farrell.  At  the  same  time,  in 
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annihilation  and  against  death.  It’s 
absolutely  stupefying  in  its  terror, 
and  it  renders  anyone’s  accom- 
plishments meaningless....  Until 
these  issues  are  resolved  within 
each  person — religiously  or  psy- 
chologically or  existentially — the 
social  and  political  issues  will 
never  be  resolved,  except  in  a slap- 
dash way....  People  have  to  stop 
and  think  what  their  priorities  are. 

Since  that  interview  at  least  three  of 
Allen’s  films  have  suggested  a glimmer  of 
hope.  In  “Hannah  and  Her  Sisters” 
(1986),  Mickey  Sachs  (Allen)  is  obsessed 
with  his  own  death.  On  the  brink  of 
despair,  he  wanders  into  a movie  theater 
where  the  Marx  Brothers’  classic  “Duck 
Soup”  (1933),  is  playing.  While  viewing 
the  film  he  announces  in  a voiceover  that 
because  of  the  wonderful  humor  of 
Groucho,  Chico,  Harpo  and  Zeppo,  he 
has  decided  to  opt  for  the  existence  of 
God.  It  is  a contemporary  Pascalian 
wager:  his  experience  watching  the  Marx 
Brothers  makes  believing  in  God’s  exis- 
tence a good  bet. 

In  “Crimes  and  Misdemeanors” 
(1989),  while  at  a wedding  reception, 
filmmaker  Cliff  Stern  (Allen)  listens 
incredulously  as  Dr.  Judah  Rosenthal 
(Martin  Landau)  suggests  to  him  a movie 
about  a man  who  arranges  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  mistress  and  lives  happily  ever 
after  with  his  wife.  Though  Stern  does 
not  know  that  Judah’s  tale  is  autobio- 
graphical, he  is  crushed  by  the  thought 
that  serious  crime  in  this  world  could  go 
unpunished  by  civil  authorities  or  God, 
and  that  murderers  could  live  guilt-free. 
However,  Allen  interjects  into  this  scene 
a lovely  shot  of  the  faith-filled  blind 
rabbi  (Sam  Waterston)  dancing  with  his 
just-married  daughter.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  hope-filled  images  in  Allen’s  work. 

In  “Alice”  (1990)  the  title  character, 
Alice  (Mia  Farrow),  who  was  brought  up 
Catholic,  sees  through  the  superficiality 
of  her  upper-Manhattan,  plush  lifestyle 
and  the  shallowness  and  deceit  that 
characterize  her  husband’s  relationship 
with  her.  Eventually,  she  finds  fulfill- 
ment doing  volunteer  work  in  a poor 
neighborhood  in  Manhattan.  As  we 
watch  Alice  joyfully  working  with  the 
poor,  an  acquaintance  who  cannot 
understand  her  decision  comments,  “It’s 


that  Catholic  streak  inside  her.” 

There  are  no  hope-filled  images  in 
“Match  Point”  that  can  outweigh  or  even 
balance  images  of  people  drifting  aimless- 
ly, sometimes  riddled  with  guilt,  but  with 
no  possibility,  or  perhaps  even  desire,  for 
absolution.  Whereas  one  scene  in 
“Hannah  and  Her  Sisters”  has  Mickey 
standing  in  the  back  of  the  church  during 
a solemn  high  Mass,  wistfully  wishing  he 
could  believe,  in  “Match  Point”  there  is  no 
hint  that  anyone  wishes  for  or  even  sus- 
pects any  possible  existence  other  than  the 
totally  secular  fives  they  are  leading. 

Even  so,  as  a priest-philosopher  I find 
Allen’s  films  inspiring.  What  Allen  sees 
about  the  human  condition  he  sees  deeply 
and  expresses  brilliantly — the  fragility  and 
finitude  of  human  fife,  the  frequent  fail- 
ures in  fife  commitments,  the  self-cen- 
teredness and  shallowness  that  try  to  pass 
as  love.  And  like  Ivan  Karamazov  or 
Friedrich  Nietzsche,  his  films  invite  peo- 
ple to  see  the  implications  of  nihilism. 
Placing  before  the  audience  a 
Kierkegaardian  either/or,  he  sides  with 
Dostoevsky  and  Flannery  O’Connor:  if 
there  is  no  God,  anything  goes. 

Shortly  after  seeing  “Match  Point”  I 
came  upon  the  following  passage  from 
then-Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger:  “Just  as 
the  believer  knows  himself  to  be  constant- 
ly threatened  by  unbelief,  which  he  must 
experience  as  a constant  temptation,  so  for 
the  unbeliever,  faith  remains  a temptation 
and  a threat  to  his  apparently  closed 
world.  In  short,  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  dilemma  of  being  a man.”  hr  a recent 
interview,  again  identifying  himself  as  an 
atheist  and  looking  back  on  his  long  career 
as  'a  filmmaker,  Allen  commented  that 
even  if  he  does  not  make  a film  master- 
piece equal  to  one  of  Bergman’s,  it  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  losing  his  passport  to 
paradise,  because  there  is  no  paradise. 
“You  understand  that  art  doesn’t  save  you. 
It  doesn’t  save  me.  So  then  I think  to 
myself,  what’s  the  value?” 

I agree  completely.  Movies  do  not 
provide  salvation.  But  is  that  the  final 
word?  Many  believe  that  the  wonder  and 
mystery  of  love  point  toward  a possible 
salvation,  toward  a possible  presence  that 
is  infinitely  more  than  an  absence.  I hope 
he  forgives  me,  but  watching  his  films — 
even  “Match  Point” — I can’t  help  won- 
dering whether  Woody  wonders  the 
same. 
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Faith  in  Focus 


1 he  Rhythms  of  the  Saints 

How  I learned  to  stop  worrying  and  love  the  Latin  Mass 


I HURRIEDLY  VEST  FOR  MASS,  fingers  fumbling 
over  the  unfamiliar  cincture.  I pick  up  the  books  of 
hymns  and  prayers  and  scurry  out  of  the  sacristy, 
moving  through  the  ancient  stone  church  and  the 
outer  chapel.  Pausing  to  genuflect  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  at  a side  altar  to  Our  Lady,  I shiver  even  under 
three  layers  of  vestments;  the  outer  chapel  is  cold  as  a meat 
locker.  I pass  through  double  doors  and  down  some  steps 
into  the  dimly  fit,  tunnel-like  hall  where  we  will  line  up  for 
the  procession  into  Mass.  Flipping  through  the  books  to 
look  at  the  chants,  I nearly  bump  into  someone  and  glance 
up  to  see  Moby. 

I do  a quick  double  take  to  reassure  myself  that  the 
man  standing  in  front  of  me  isn’t  really  the  musician,  and 
he  isn’t.  But  the  resemblance  between  Father  Abbot  and 
the  techno  artist  is  uncanny.  Both  are  slight,  short  men 
with  closely  cropped,  nearly  shaved  heads,  bookish-look- 
ing with  bright,  intelligent  eyes.  Apart  from  the  horn- 
rimmed glasses  and  heavy  white  wool  monk’s  habit,  the 
two  could  be  separated-at-birth  twins — until  they  open 
their  mouths  to  sing,  of  course.  Then  the  difference 
between  the  nasal  techno,  processed  voice  of  the  modem 
world  and  the  ancient,  pure  chants  of  the  monk  would  dis- 
pel any  doubt  about  who  was  who. 

Seeing  something  pass  over  my  face,  the  abbot  asks, 
“Something  wrong,  Father?” 

“No.. .it’s  just....  No.”  Between  those  two  nos  I think 
about  trying  to  explain  to  him  what  I was  thinking.  I decide 
that  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain  who  Moby  is,  let 
alone  what  techno  music  is.  The  other  monks  and  a couple 
of  other  visiting  priests  arrive  and  we  begin  to  process  into 
the  church.  The  monks  begin  to  chant  the  entrance 
antiphon,  and  I am  swept  up  in  an  ecstatic  experience  cen- 
turies older  than  any  rave. 

I came  to  Pluscarden  Abbey  to  make  my  annual  retreat 
because  I needed  some  solitude,  some  silence  and  some 
time  to  pray.  When  another  Jesuit  friend  and  I started 
looking  for  a place  to  make  retreat  in  Scodand,  I used 
Google  to  search  for  “Scodand  retreat”  and  after  some 
Web  crawling  found  the  Benedictine  abbey’s  Web  site.  Of 
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the  options  I presented  to  my  Jesuit  con- 
frere, he  responded  most  positively  to  this 
one.  It  was  the  one  that  attracted  me  the 
most  too.  When  I sent  an  e-mail  to  a 
British  Jesuit  friend  asking  if  he  knew  any- 
thing about  the  place,  the  only  response  I 
received  was:  “Scotland  in  January?  Take 
your  long  underwear.  You’re  on  your  own 
on  this  one,  mate.” 

When  I was  learning  to  surf,  a weath- 
ered, older  surfer  with  salt-frizzed  blond 
hair  turned  to  me  and  said:  “Man,  you’ve 
just  got  to  remember  one  thing:  the  ocean 
is  bigger  than  you  are  and  stronger  than 
you  are,  so  never  fight  her.  Just  go  with 
the  currents  and  don’t  fight.  If  you  fight, 
you’ll  lose.” 

The  same  was  true  for  me  at  the 
monastery.  Here  the  waves  were  not  roar- 
ing in  from  the  ocean,  but  waves  of  prayer 
built  into  the  day  that  came  in  and  nearly 
swamped  me  on  the  first  couple  of  days.  I 
kept  trying  to  overlay  my  own  rhythms 
and  patterns  on  the  day  and  ended  up  feel- 
ing unsettled  and  confused.  It  seemed  that 
every  time  I turned  around,  another  bell 
was  ringing,  calling  me  back  to  the  chapel 
to  pray  again.  Those  bells  interrupted  my 
own  carefully  planned  times  for  prayer, 
which  was  precisely  the  point  of  the 
monastic  cycle.  Because  the  rhythms  were 
not  mine,  I ended  up  feeling  I was  not 
praying  right;  as  if  I should  be  praying 
more. 

Then  I realized  that  every  time  I 
stopped  what  I was  doing  and  made  my 
way  to  the  chapel  to  attempt  to  sing  the 
office,  I was  praying — maybe  not  in  the 
way  my  modern  and  technological  mind 
was  used  to,  but  in  a way  that  pulled  me 
out  of  myself.  For  17  years  I have  prayed 
as  a Jesuit,  in  a style  of  prayer  that  has  its 
own  beats,  its  own  unique  graces  and 
modes.  Now  I was  confronted  with  a 
song  whose  melody  was  as  beautiful  as 
the  Ignatian  way,  but  as  different  as  the 
blues  are  from  a Mozart  opera. 

I love  music,  all  kinds  of  music.  At 
last  count  my  iPod  had  6,403  songs  on  it. 
Those  songs  range  from  hardcore  punk 
to  smoky  country  to  big  band  to  classical 
to  thrash  metal.  It  is  a wonder  the  poor 
device  doesn’t  explode  in  a musical  fit  of 
schizophrenia.  But  what  I find  more  fre- 
quently, as  I get  older,  is  that  when  I lis- 
ten to  a new  album,  it  isn’t  usually  the 
first  listen  that  grabs  me.  It  is  still  too 
new:  the  lyrics  and  beats,  the  guitars  and 


pianos;  trying  to  figure  out  what  goes 
where  and  whether  I like  it.  No;  it’s  usu- 
ally on  the  second,  third  or  fourth  try 
that  I decide,  “Yes,  this  album  will 
work.”  So  here  I was,  trying  to  decide  if 
I was  even  qualified  to  judge  the  music 
that  God  was  playing  for  me.  It  was  so 
strange  to  me.  So  new.  What  if  I wasn’t 
responding  to  it  correctly?  What  if  I 
couldn’t  get  it  right?  Would  that  mean 
that  I was  not  praying  correctly? 

but  god  was  not  asking  me  to  pray  cor- 
rectly (clearly  God  has  heard  me  sing 
before)  but  to  just  show  up  and  pray. 
Period.  That  was  the  insight  that  turned 
everything  loose  inside.  I stopped  fight- 
ing the  ocean  of  prayer  and  just  started 
riding  the  wave  of  the  monastery.  When 
I began  structuring  my  day  around  the 
monastic  rhythms,  wonderful  things 
began  to  happen.  I was  able  to  write  for 
the  first  time  in  almost  a year.  I was  not 
so  distracted  about  whether  I should  be 
praying  more  or  whether  I was  praying 
correctly.  Just  being  open  to  God 
allowed  me  to  see  where  God  was 
already  present  to  me,  slowing  down  and 
forcing  me  into  different  cycles. 

One  of  the  things  that  touched  me 
most  about  my  time  in  the  monastery 
was  singing  the  Mass  in  Latin.  This  went 
pretty  much  against  the  grain  of  my 
being.  But  I loved  it.  Too  frequently  in 
our  day  the  Latin  Mass  is  used  as  an  ide- 
ological football  to  advance  the  view  that 
either:  a)  the  church  does  not  need  such 
an  anachronism  and  that  we  are  too 
grown  up  for  that  or  b)  that  celebrating 
Mass  in  the  vernacular  is  wrong,  and  all 
wotdd  be  right  with  the  world  if  we  sim- 
ply started  saying  Mass  in  Latin  again.  I 
find  both  points  of  view  invalid  and, 
when  taken  to  extremes,  repellant.  But 
here  I was,  on  one  of  my  first  days  in  the 
monastery,  being  told  by  Brother 
Gabriel,  the  guest  master,  that  the 
abbot’s  expectation  was  that  all  priests  in 
the  abbey,  visitors  or  not,  would  join  the 
community  at  Mass,  in  singing  the 
Mass — in  Latin.  Clearly  Father  Abbot 
had  never  heard  my  off-key  warblings  or 
seen  my  poor  Latin  grades. 

But  the  experience  was  not  at  all  what 
I expected  it  to  be.  There  was  no  theolog- 
ical or  ideological  agenda  to  the  eucharis- 
tic  celebration  here.  Inside  the  walls  of 
that  abbey,  singing  the  Mass  as  best  I 


could,  trying  to  follow  the  tonal  lead  of 
the  monks  was  a graced  experience.  Here, 
in  the  ancient  stone  walls  of  the 
monastery,  singing  the  Mass  in  Latin 
made  sense.  This  is  a place  where  it 
belonged,  where  it  was  in  harmony  with 
both  the  assembly  of  believers  gathered 
and  the  place  and  the  way  the  Mass  was 
being  celebrated.  Here  was  God  again 
calling  me  out  of  my  preconceptions  of 
what  prayer  is  or  is  not  supposed  to  be 
and  showing  me  that  God  would  provide 
abundant  grace  in  places  unlooked  for 
and  unexpected.  If  I would  show  up,  if  I 
would  take  a risk,  if  I would  try  to  find  and 
experience  God  in  something  outside  of 
my  own  zones  of  comfort,  if  I would  show 
up  to  pray — then  God  would  meet  me 
there  with  grace  in  plenty. 

There  are  those  who  might  want  to 
believe  that  the  2 1st  century  has  no  need 
of  the  monastic  vocation,  that  sitting 
behind  the  walls  of  the  abbey  and  singing 
a prayer  for  the  rest  of  the  world  is  out- 
moded, that  it  is  naive  or  simplistic.  I am 
a man  who  loves  the  perks  of  the  21st 
century.  I am  by  no  means  ready  to  give 
up  my  cell  phone,  my  laptop  or  my  iPod 
and,  most  importantly,  my  Jesuit  voca- 
tion in  order  to  become  a monk.  I love 
my  Ignatian  ways  of  proceeding,  that  will 
always  be  my  home:  the  mainstream  rock 
’n’  roll  beat  that  I know  best  and  love  to 
play  air  guitar  to.  But  the  monastic  way 
of  life  is  no  anachronism,  nor  are  these 
men  some  group  seeking  to  flee  the  21st 
century.  The  song  they  play  is  a neces- 
sary one  for  our  world  to  hear,  and  clear- 
ly our  world  would  do  well  to  stop  and 
listen  to  the  song  they  sing  for  us. 

The  architect  Patrick  Horsbrugh  has 
a theory  about  the  design  and  building  of 
concert  halls.  He  holds  that  you  can 
bring  in  all  the  acoustic  experts  and 
sound  engineers  you  like  to  try  to  “tune” 
the  building,  but  in  the  end,  it  will  do  no 
good.  Like  great  musical  instruments 
themselves,  these  buildings  require  a 
seasoning,  a period  of  aging  to  become 
great.  He  holds  that  what  they  require  is 
that  music  be  played  in  them;  that  the 
timbers  and  walls,  the  floors  and  ceilings 
be  mellowed  and  rounded  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  music  played  in  them.  Given 
the  beauty  of  the  sounds  that  emanate 
from  the  monks  and  suppleness  of  the 
sound  within  that  ancient  chapel,  I can- 
not doubt  this  any  longer.  65 
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What  does  going  to  Mass  on  Sunday  have 
to  do  with  going  to  work  on  Monday?  Or 
in  what  ways  might  the  liturgy  of  the 
Eucharist  spill  over  into  the  liturgy  of  life 
to  influence  the  sort  of  people  we 
become,  the  way  we  see  the  world  and  the 
decisions  we  make?  According  to  Dennis 
Billy,  C.Ss.R.,  and  James  Keating,  our 
participation  in  the  Eucharist  can  and 
ought  to  have  an  effect  on  all  of  these 
aspects  of  the  moral  life. 

Father  Billy,  professor  of  moral  the- 
ology and  spirituality  at  the  Alphonsian 
Academy  in  Rome,  and  James  Keating,  a 
moral  theologian  at  the  • Pontifical 
College  Josephinum  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  are  collaborators  who  reflect  a 
new  spirit  in  Catholic  moral  theology, 
integrating  the  moral  life  with  spiritual- 
ity. This  book  builds  on  the  conviction 
that  the  way  the  church  prays  influences 
how  we  ought  to  live,  not  just  what  we 
believe.  By  examining  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist  and  its  implications  for  moral 
character  and  decisions,  The  Way  of 
Mystery  shows  how  moral  theology  can 
be  a meditation  on  the  paschal  mystery, 
whereby  living  morally  is  not  a matter  of 
adjudicating  tricky  cases  of  conscience 
but  is  about  being  formed  in  virtue — 
becoming  a mature,  integrated,  life-giv- 
ing person  attuned  to  Christ’s  passion, 
death  and  resurrection. 

The  first  two  chapters  explore  the 
meaning  of  the  paschal  mystery  and 
relate  it  to  the  Eucharist.  Here  we  get 
Billy  and  Keating’s  eucharistic  theology 
of  banquet,  presence  and  sacrifice. 
Chapter  Three,  the  pivotal  chapter, 
comments  on  the  principal  parts  of  the 
Mass  as  sources  of  spiritual  moral  for- 
mation. Chapter  Four  continues  the 
process  of  moral  formation  by  situating 
it  within  the  purgative,  illuminative  and 


Book  Reviews 

unitive  ways  of  spiritual  progress.  The 
final  chapter  uses  this  classic  model  of 
spiritual  growth  to  offer  four  guidelines 
for  making  moral  decisions  rooted  in  the 
paschal  mystery:  enter  the  world  of  oth- 
ers, give  ourselves  to  them,  be  a source 
of  nourishment  and  be  a source  of  hope. 
Each  chapter  ends  with  “Observations.” 
While  these  are  supposed  to  suggest  the 
implications  of  the  paschal  mystery  for 
integrating  the  spiritual  and  moral  life, 
many  of  them  are  more  a summary  of 
the  chapter  than  they  are  the  heart, 
hands  and  feet  of  the  paschal  mystery. 

The  core  theme  of  the  book  is  the 
eucharistic  call  to  conversion  from  sin  to 
virtue  by  our  response  to  the  grace  of  the 
paschal  mystery.  As  Billy  and  Keating 
maintain,  the  great  differences  that  we 
experience  between  the  vision  of  life  pre- 
sented in  our  liturgical  prayers  and  what 
we  experience  in  life  tells  us  how  much  we 
are  in  need  of  conversion.  They  go  on  to 
say  that  where  we  are  along  the  way  of 
conversion  from  sin  to  virtue  will  influ- 
ence how  we  experience  the  Eucharist  as 
formative  in  the  paschal  mystery.  But  if 
we  approach  the  Mass  with  the  proper 
disposition,  then  it  can  form  us  into 
mature  imitators  of  Christ.  Liturgy  is  a 
place  where  God  works  through  our 
intellect,  will  and  affections  (even  in  ways 
beyond  our  conscious  awareness). 

By  focusing  on  the  Eucharist,  The 
Way  of  Mystery  contributes  further  to  an 
emerging  theme  in  moral  theology — that 
living  morally  is  fundamentally  a response 
to  the  universal  call  to  holiness  and  that 
the  goal  of  the  moral  life  is  to  become 
holy,  to  be  a saint.  On  the  dialogical  rela- 
tion of  spirituality  and  morality,  the  book 
limits  itself  to  the  implications  of  the  spir- 
itual practice  of  the  Eucharist  for  the  indi- 
vidual’s need  for  conversion.  It  does  not 
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show  any  explicit  social  awareness  that 
ecclesial  institutional  structures  and  prac- 
tices must  undergo  conversion  as  well,  nor 
does  it  complete  the  dialogical  relation  of 
spirituality  and  morality  by  showing  how 
the  moral  life  in  turn  influences  the  way 
we  celebrate  the  Eucharist.  If  women  are 
equal  to  men  as  co-disciples,  for  example, 
then  how  is  this  represented  at  the  ban- 
quet table?  The  moral  implications  for 
community  life  of  celebrating  Eucharist 
will  haunt  the  Catholic  community  as  long 
as  the  sins  of  sexism  and  patriarchy  go 
unrepented.  Our  ritual  texts  still  cling  to 
sexist  language,  and  we  argue  that  only 
males  are  fit  to  stand  in  persona  Cbristi  at 
the  table  of  the  Eucharist.  Our  unwilling- 
ness to  abandon  such  sexist  table  hierarchy 
keeps  us  from  fulfilling  Jesus’  central 
eucharistic  command,  “Do  this  in  memo- 
ry of  me.”  The  spiritual-moral  challenge 
of  the  Eucharist  must  also  extend  to  the 
conversion  of  ecclesial  institutional  struc- 
tures and  practices. 

This  book  is  intended  for  wide  use — 
adult  education,  undergraduate  courses 
and  supplementary  reading  for  upper  level 
moral  theology  and  liturgy  courses.  At 
every  level  it  will  need  careful  interpreta- 
tion to  address  the  great  discrepancy  that 
exists  between  its  vision  of  a eucharistic 
spiritual  moral  fife  and  the  experience 
many  people  have  of  both  Sunday  Mass 
and  fife  at  work  on  Monday.  The  Way  of 
Mystery  reflects  the  new  vision  that  spiritu- 
ality and  morality  are  inseparable  siblings. 

Richard  M.  Guta 
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I cannot  sufficiendy  praise  and  recom- 
mend American  Mythos.  In  its  supple  min- 
ing of  data  and  its  perspicacity  about 
American  culture  and  institutions,  it  ranks 
with  Robert  Bellah’s  Habits  of  the  Heart  and 
Robert  Putnam’s  Bowling  Alone  as  ground- 
breaking interpretative  social  science.  I say 
this  because  Robert  Wuthnow  is  so  prolif- 


ic (a  book,  sometimes  two,  a year  since  the 
mid-1980’s)  he  almost  makes  the  competi- 
tion seem  slack!  While  I have  never  been 
disappointed  by  a Wuthnow  book,  not 
many  have  attained  the  stature  and  weight 
of  this  one. 

At  one,  modest  level,  American  Mythos 
reports  results  of  a survey  studying  elite 
new  immigrants  (many  of  them  adherents 
to  non-Christian  religions)  and  their 
accounts  of  their  transformation  in  the 
United  States.  At  a more  profound  level, 
Wuthnow  asks  how  their  stories  mesh  with 


deeper  cultural  narratives  that  Americans 
tell  themselves  about  themselves:  stories  of 
privilege  and  responsibilities,  and  the  place 
of  America  in  the  world. 

We  think  we  deserve  our  enormous 
privileges  and  link  them  to  narratives  of 
suffering  and  hard  work.  The  stories  we 
tell  ourselves,  though  partially  true,  also 
skew  our  perceptions.  Americans  think,  for 
example,  we  are  more  authentically  reli- 
gious than  we  really  are  and  assume  we  can 
more  easily  escape  consumerism  than  we 
can.  Culture  serves  as  an  impediment  to 


Bathysphere 


Brick-thick  walls,  portholes,  circular  doors, 

cold  bolts  to  ensure  you’ll  stay  sealed  in  during  the  plunge, 

the  pressure,  the  absence,  the  bends,  the  hanging 

like  a pendulum  in  your  tiny  steel  room. 

It  will  shiver  your  timbers. 

It  will  shatter  your  self.  It  will  look  like  the  blue-black  pit-mouth 
of  hell,  & you  won’t  see  or  hear  or  smell  a single  earthly  thing. 

No  street  noise.  No  sex,  sweaty  & scrambling.  No  phone.  No  family. 
Nothing  to  grate — like  sand — against  your  nerves, 

& that’ll  be  okay  with  you, 

& you’ll  love  your  bathysphere.  You’ll  love  the  queer  fish 
with  no  eyes,  nor  any  need  for  them  & the  creatures  whose  bodies 
are  galaxies  of  fight.  You  might  listen  to  your  wristwatch  ticking 
in  the  chamber  & remember  how  Aristotle  said  whosoever 
- delights  in  solitude  is  either  a wild  beast  or  a god , 
but  you’re  neither.  He  was  wrong.  You’ll  hate  Aristotle. 

You  want  the  tremendous  mystery.  The  ocean.  God. 

Want  to  stare  it  in  the  face.  Want  to  feel  no  fear. 

Quiet,  so  quiet.  You’ll  long  to  go  deeper. 

At  the  bottom,  you  hear,  it’s  fight  and  clear. 

Kathleen  Rooney 
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needed  social  change  because  our 
strongest,  taken-for-granted  assumptions 
are  often  difficult  to  recognize  and,  hence, 
to  challenge.  Implicit  in  this  book’s  care- 
fully parsed  and  balanced  assessment  of 
American  culture  are  a set  of  “zingers” 
about  ways  American  culture  today  needs 
confrontation  and  revision. 

Thus  Wuthnow  can  assert:  “We  have 
become  a society  in  which  the  narrow  self- 
interest  that  Tocqueville  warned  about  has 
become  so  rampant  that  we  find  it  difficult 
to  work  together  for  the  common  good.” 
Again,  “Too  much  inequality  is  tanta- 


mount to  rule  by  oligarchy,  whether  the 
wealthy  actually  hold  offices  or  simply 
manipulate  public  officials  behind  the 
scenes.”  Our  perennial  narratives  about 
self-made  men  in  America  relate  only  part 
of  the  truth  and  conveniendy  eclipse  other, 
less  sanguine,  parts  of  the  story.  Many  of 
our  deep  assumptions  about  ourselves 
make  us  fall  short  on  a number  of  fronts: 


The  extent  to  which  we  value  our 
individual  freedom  is  one.  How  we 
legitimate  our  predominance  as  a 
world  power  is  another.  The 
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proverbial  rags-to-riches  imagery 
that  in  new  guises  still  undergirds 
our  belief  in  the  universal  possibil- 
ities of  individual  success  is  yet 
another.  So  are  our  assumptions 
that  ethnic  and  religious  diversity 
have  been  working  smoothly  to 
provide  equality  and  thoroughly 
grounded  spiritual  expressions  for 
all.... 

In  an  early  chapter,  Wuthnow  exam- 
ines the  quandaries  of  individualism,  prob- 
ing how  sociologists  in  the  1950’s  pushed 
for  heightened  individation  against  mass 
conformity  and  the  “organization  man” 
and  later,  in  the  1990’s,  decried  an  individ- 
ualism run  rampant — which  eviscerated 
communal  loyalties.  He  espouses  the 
notion  of  “a  strong  self,”  negotiating  shift- 
ing social  networks  and  loose  ties,  to  make 
choices  that  are,  nevertheless,  tempered  by 
true  conviction  and  layered  loyalties.  A 
chapter  on  the  persistent  Horatio  Alger 
stories  notes  how  such  narratives  eschew 
the  uncertainties  and  tragedies  of  life  or 
blind  us  to  a glaring  and  growing  inequali- 
ty in  American  fife.  Most  narratives  of  self- 
made  men  are  thoroughly  decontextual- 
ized,  conveniently  omitting  mention  of 
mentors,  family  connections  and  social  sit- 
uations that  make  success  possible. 

Central  to  American  Mythos  are  the 
issues  of  American  religion,  ethnic  diversi- 
ty and  materialism.  As  the  book’s  findings 
attest,  we  pride  ourselves  on  being  deeply 
religious,  but  too  often  forget  the  ways 
religion  is  increasingly  excluded  from  the 
public  square.  Americans  abide  by  tacit  but 
strong  norms  against  making  too  public  a 
display  of  one’s  religion.  When  religion 
functions  mainly  to  fulfill  personal  needs 
(“I  am  spiritual  and  do  not  need  a church”), 
the  prophetic  voice  gets  muted  and  reli- 
gion loses  its  authority  to  make  any  claims 
in  the  public  arena  on  behalf  of  specific 
teachings.  One  virtue  of  some  evangelical 
claims  is  that  they  do  purport  to  be  about 
“truth,”  and  thus  force  opponents  to 
respond  in  kind. 

Americans,  as  the  Irish  rock  singer 
Bono  said  recently  at  a presidential  prayer 
breakfast,  are  great  on  charity  but  thin  on 
justice.  Philanthropy  is  seen  to  consist  of 
purely  voluntary,  benevolent  acts.  Some  of 
them  may  not  agree  with  Wuthnow’s  mat- 
ter-of-fact assertion:  “Possessions  acquired 
that  produce  injustice  or  become  ends  in 
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themselves  are  normatively  problematic.” 

America  is  now  more  diverse  in  ethnic- 
ity and  religion  than  it  was  before  the 
immigration  reforms  of  1965.  Over  the 
years,  Americans  have  grown  more  toler- 
ant of  that  diversity.  Nonetheless,  as  we 
hear  in  this  book,  new  immigrants  still 
recount  episodes  of  discrimination  based 
on  skin  color  or  religion  (especially  among 
Muslims).  Most  poignant  and  challenging 
to  me  were  the  ways  the  new  immigrants 
say  they  came  to  America  in  search  of  “suc- 
cess” and  “opportunity” — but  at  the  cost  of 
“losing  home.”  Theirs  is  not  just  the  typi- 
cal nostalgia  for  a bygone  home-country 
network  of  dense  loyalties,  but  a sense  that 
in  America  the  inevitable  price  for  success 
is  never  really  having  a home  (in  the  sense 
of  genuine  rooted  communities  that  foster 
trust). 

Wuthnow  ends  American  Mythos  with 
a chapter  on  what  he  calls  reflective 
democracy.  In  it  he  pleads  for  venues  and 
forums  that  would  allow  for  deeper  delib- 
eration about  culture,  and  questions  what 
kind  of  individuals  make  up  a good  society. 
Further,  he  considers  how  the  ambience  of 
our  daily  life  derives  increasingly  from  the 
mass  media  and  the  interests  of  large  and 
powerful  corporations.  Democracy, 
Wuthnow  claims,  requires  individual  and 
collective  examination  of  when  and  how 
our  cultural  narratives  tell  only  part  of  the 
story.  Unfortunately,  American  delibera- 
tive discourse  too  often  focuses  on  short- 
term goals  and  policies. 

We  will  need  greater  efforts  to  achieve 
reflective  forums  on  key  issues  if  our  best 
intentions  are  not  to  fall  short. 

John  A.  Coleman 
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■ v sign  itions  may  raise  expectations  of 
aple-minded  pious  jingles  that  are  a 
far  cry  from  the  real  thing.  Nonetheless, 
here  is  Anne  Porter  who,  if  anyone, 
deserves  to  be  called  a religious  poet,  for 
she  sees  the  world,  in  all  its  aspects,  as 
whole  within  a providential  design.  In 
her  verse  there  pulsates  a probing,  pray- 
ing spiritual  intelligence  as  well  as  a 
poet’s  sensibility  and  graceful  generosity. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Channing,  born  in 
1911  into  a prominent,  wealthy  Boston 
family  that  numbered  William 
Channing,  Universalist  preacher  and 
transcendentalist  thinker,  among  the 
clan,  early  on  developed  a keen  interest 
in  poetry  and  nature.  The  sense  of  her 
own  spirituality  was  enhanced  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  works  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  Education  at  Bryn  Mawr  and 
Harvard  preceded  her  marriage  to 
Fairfield  Porter  in  1932,  a marriage  that 
endured  until  the  painter’s  death  in 
1975.  Devoting  herself  to  her  husband 
and  five  children,  Anne  wrote  poems  on 
the  side,  publishing  some  in  Poetry,  oth- 
ers in  anthologies  from  small  presses. 
Not  until  1994  would  she  have  her  first 
volume  published,  but  1994  was  a year  of 
less  significance  than  1954:  some  grace- 


ful confluence  of  Franciscan  influence 
and  contact  with  Dorothy  Day  had 
brought  Anne  Porter  into  the  Catholic 
Church  on  June  9,  1954. 

Living  Things  offers  over  100  of 
Porter’s  poems,  all  76  that  appeared  in 
An  Altogether  Different  Language  (1994), 
which  was  shortlisted  for  a National 
Book  Award,  and  39  new  poems.  The 
new  poems  come  first.  Reading  this  col- 
lection from  beginning  to  end  lets  the 
newer  work  enrich  and  deepen  the  older, 
enhancing  the  reader’s  appreciation  not 
for  Porter’s  “development,”  but  for  dis- 
cerning and  valuing  this  poet’s  integrity 
and  vision.  The  cumulative  impact  is 
dazzling. 

In  reading  Porter’s  work  one  dis- 
cerns that  though  there  are  favorite  sub- 
jects, like  children,  nature  or  aging,  the 
poet  embraces  all  subjects  in  prayerful 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  one  as  insepara- 
ble from  another,  as  the  natural  from  the 
supernatural.  In  the  music  of  her  iambic 
verse  can  be  heard  the  chant  of  the  cen- 
turies. 

Porter  is  not  a poet  of  experiment  or 
innovation.  Indeed,  simplicity  pervades 
her  verse  (in  the  Zen-like  simplicity  of 
“The  Pear  Tree,”  for  example).  Stanzas 


and  lines  tend  to  be  regular,  only  occa- 
sionally accented  by  rhyme  or  repetition; 
shorter  forms  predominate;  punctuation 
infrequently  marks  the  verse,  not  as  an 
affectation  but  as  a way,  perhaps,  of  cap- 
turing the  vitality  of  the  speech  act  itself. 

The  excellences  of  Porter’s  verse 
include  a knack  for  simile.  In  “Stella 
Rapkowski,”  an  old  woman  praying 
“moves  like  the  hand  of  a clock  from 
Station  to  Station”;  in  “Living  Things,” 
“Our  poems/  Are  like  the  wart-hogs/  In 
the  zoo/  It’s  hard  to  say/  Why  there 
should  be  such  creatures”;  and  in 
“Native  Americans,”  the  description  of 
Jesus,  dependent  on  metaphor  as  well  as 
simile,  is  breathtaking:  “Older  than  the 
sun/  And  younger  than  the  dew,/  Poor  as 
the  larks/  He  came  into  the  world.” 
Further,  Porter  demonstrates  a fine  abil- 
ity to  construct  a resonant,  apt  image:  in 
“A  Parade  in  the  City,”  the  parade  leaves 
behind  “a  sudden  emptiness  of  lost 
astonishment”;  and  a remarkable  ability 
for  imaginative  transposition  of  poetic 
self/speaker:  in  “The  Swallows’  Flight,” 
she  is  one  of  the  migratory  birds;  in  “A 
Year  of  Jubilee,”  she  is  one  of  the  temple 
congregation  listening  to  Jesus  read 
from  the  scroll  of  Isaiah.  Remarkable, 
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too,  is  Porter’s  sharp  eye  for  detail,  as  in 
“The  Master  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,” 
where  the  beautiful  intricacy  of  detail  is 
set  off  by  the  simplicity  of  language, 
making  the  poem  a glittering  analogue 
of  the  book  itself. 

Not  all  the  poems  in  Living  Things 
are  without  flaw.  The  brilliance  of  so 
many  (if  the  last  stanza  of  “Fire,  And 
Torrential  Rain”  isn’t  well-nigh  perfect, 
then  what  is?)  casts  the  shortcomings  of 
others  into  the  shadows.  Generally 
speaking,  Porter  is  not  as  successful  with 
longer  forms,  though  the  exquisite, 
haunting  elegy  “For  My  Son  Johnny”  is 
certainly  an  exception.  Sometimes  senti- 
ment, when  not  undercut  with  astrin- 
gency,  veers  toward  sentimentality.  And 
“In  Chartres”  is  a disjointed,  disappoint- 
ing performance,  in  which  simple  juxta- 
position fails  to  generate  a sense  of  con- 
nection and  completeness. 

A dozen  poems  in  Living  Things  are 
simply  stunning  achievements,  most  of 
them  animated  by  the  Fransciscan  spiri- 
tuality that  matters  so  much  to  Porter. 
The  whole  collection,  both  in  the  sweep 
and  range  of  its  subject  matter  and  in  its 
plainsong  chant,  is  a spiritual  exercise. 
All  created  things  are  embraced  in  sanc- 
tifying songs  of  praise.  Everything, 
including  pain,  suffering  and  the  deteri- 
orations of  old  age,  is  integrated,  as  in 
“The  First  of  May,”  arguably  her  great- 
est poem.  It  begins:  “Now  the  smallest 
creatures,  who  do  not  know  they  have 
names,/  In  fields  of  pure  sunshine  open 
themselves  and  sing.”  And  it  ends: 

Now  the  smallest  creatures , who 
know  themselves  by  heart, 

With  all  their  tender  might  and 
roundness  of  delight 

Spending  their  colors,  their  myri- 
ads and  their  voices 

Praise  the  moist  ground  and  every 
winking  leaf, 

And  the  new  sun  that  smells  of  the 
new  streams. 

For  Anne  Porter,  poetry  is  prayer, 
affirmation  that  in  the  midst  of  a fallen 
world  there  is  love  and  hope,  not  in  full- 
ness or  perfection,  but  in  gracefully  suffi- 
cient foretaste.  Though  Anne  Porter  is 
certainly  far  too  modest  and  humble  to 
accept  such  a characterization  of  her  task, 
it  just  may  be  that  her  description  of  the 


artist  in  “A  Painter’s  Life”  as  “one  who  is 
transcribing  a letter  from  the  Lord,”  best 
sums  up  her  own  work.  Certainly  what 
Porter  writes  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings  in 


“Five  Wishes”  is  the  most  fitting  way  to 
characterize  her  poems:  “Though  they’re 
as  plain/  As  Bethlehem’s  hay,/  A radiance 
fills  them.”  Robert  Hosmer 
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Classifieds 


Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

HISPANIC/LATINO  MINISTRY.  Oblate  School  of 
Theology’s  D.Min.  program  offers  accredited 
study  in  contemporary  Hispanic/Latino  theology 
and  ministry.  Starts  January  2007.  Other  study 
concentrations  available.  Contact  DMin@ost.edu 
for  details;  www.ost.edu. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  Catholic  Campus 
Ministry  and  Pastoral  Outreach.  DePaul 
University  Ministry  is  now  hiring  for  this  new 
position.  For  more  information,  see: 
http://depaul.jobplanet.com,  keyword:  ministry. 
Application  deadline  is  May  31.  E-mail: 
sodonogh@depaul.edu. 

FAIRFIELD  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATE  AND 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  CAMPUS 
MINISTRY.  Fairfield  University  is  accepting 


applications  for  the  positions  of  Associate  and 
Assistant  Directors  of  Campus  Ministry.  These 
are  full-time,  10-month  positions.  The  Associate 
and  Assistant  Directors  will  assist  the  Director  of 
Campus  Ministry  in  the  development,  manage- 
ment and  implementation  of  all  the  University’s 
pastoral  and  ministry  activities  and  will  work 
across  all  divisions  of  the  University,  particularly 
in  the  development  of  a more  integrated 
living/leaming  environment  for  undergraduate 
students.  The  Associate  and  Assistant  Directors 
will  be  responsible  for  various  components  of  a 
comprehensive  Campus  Ministry  program, 
including  liturgical  ministries,  retreats,  pastoral 
counseling,  community  service  activities  (Campus 
Ministry  is  the  central  coordinator  of  all  commu- 
nity service  activities  on  campus),  domestic  and 
international  outreach  efforts,  ministry  within  the 
student  residences,  and  crisis  and  emergency 
response.  Campus  Ministry  works  in  and  out  of 
the  Egan  Chapel  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the 
Pedro  Arrupe,  S.J.,  Campus  Ministry  Center.  The 
successful  candidate  should  possess  an  advanced 
degree  in  divinity,  theology,  pastoral 
ministry/counseling,  a related  field  or  have  the 
intention  of  pursuing  such  a degree;  have  previous 
experience  in  a ministry  or  community 
service/volunteer  setting;  be  familiar  with  and 
committed  to  the  Catholic,  Jesuit  mission  of  the 
University;  and  be  able  to  relate  well  with  stu- 
dents. Qualified  candidates  should  submit  a cover 
letter  and  resume  to:  Office  of  Human  Resources, 
Fairfield  University,  1073  North  Benson  Road, 
Fairfield,  CT  06824;  e-mail:  hr@- 

mail.feirfield.edu;  Web  site:  www.feirfield.edu. 

RENEW  INTERNATIONAL,  a nonprofit  Roman 
Catholic  organization  that  fosters  spiritual 


renewal,  evangelization  and  the  transformation 
of  the  world  through  parish-based  small 
Christian  communities,  is  currently  searching 
for  a full-time  experienced  workshop  and  retreat 
presenter  in  their  Plainfield,  N.J.,  office. 

Main  responsibility  will  be  to  present  the 
various  workshops  and  retreats  associated  with 
the  implementation  of  Renew’s  latest  initiative, 
Why  Catholic?,  and  to  provide  pastoring  and 
consultation  to  parish  and  diocesan  representa- 
tives in  an  effort  to  assure  the  overall  success  of 
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create  reports,  presentations  and  correspon- 
dence. Ability  to  travel  extensively  (up  to  50  per- 
cent) by  both  road  and  air,  including  weekend 
travel  and  working  evenings.  Must  possess 
strong  computer  skills  including  MS  Word,  MS 
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preferred. 
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mail:  careers@renewintl.org;  www.RENEW- 
intl.org. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  VA.  St.  Paschal  Baylon,  South 
Boston,  and  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  Parish, 
Brookneal,  seek  a qualified  PASTORAL 
COORDINATOR  to  work  closely  with  both 
parishes.  The  Pastoral  Coordinator  facilitates  the 
empowerment  of  the  parish  to  carry  out  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  and  is  entrusted  with  significant 
pastoral  care  of  a parish,  to  include  worship,  edu- 
cation, pastoral  services  and  administration 
(Canons  517,  528-36).  The  coordinator  is  direcdy 
responsible  to  a canonical  pastor.  Qualifications 
include  a master’s  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  the- 
ology, pastoral  ministry  or  church  administration 
and  a strong  working  knowledge  in  liturgy  and 
canon  law.  Strong  administrative  and  collaborative 
skills  are  required,  as  well  as  a minimum  of  three 
years  experience  in  a parish.  Closing  date  for  appli- 
cations is  Friday,  June  30,  2006.  Interested  appli- 
cants should  submit  a letter  of  interest  and  dioce- 
san application  to:  D.  G.  Mahanes,  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Richmond,  811  Cathedral  Place,  Richmond,  VA 
23220;  e-mail:  dmahanes@richmonddiocese.org. 
For  more  information  about  this  ministry,  please 
contact:  Sister  Cora  Marie  Billings,  Director  of  the 
Program,  811  Cathedral  Place,  Richmond,  VA 
23220;  Ph:  (804)  359-5661,  ext.  109;  e-mail: 
cbillings@richmonddiocese.org,  dmahanes@rich- 
monddiocese.org. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  Archdiocese  of 
Boston.  Applications  are  invited  for  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston.  The  Superintendent  works  within  the 
educational  mission  of  the  church  as  the  chief! 
administrative  officer  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  and  i 
all  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Catholic  \ 
School  Office. 

Qualifications  include  an  advanced  degree ! 
(preferably  a doctorate),  teaching  and  administra- 
tive experience,  planning  skills  and  good  interper- 1 
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BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER  Design  your 
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mail:  info@bethanyspiritualitycenter.org;  Web  i 
site:  www.bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 
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Letters 


Not  Too  Hysterical 

If  what  the  Rev.  Michael  Kane  writes 
about  “New  Standards  for  Pastoral 
Care”  (4/10)  is  true,  I wonder,  as  a psy- 
chiatrist, why  any  man  would  even  ven- 
ture to  become  a priest.  The  priesdy 
role  is  already  a lonely  one  in  our  day, 
but  according  to  him  things  are  likely  to 
make  it  even  lonelier — with  his  bishop 
becoming  an  advocate  for  the  diocese, 
and  not  a support  for  the  priest,  and  his 
parishioners  so  likely  to  jump  on  him 
because  something  goes  amiss  in  his 
counseling  role  that  he  had  better  get 
himself  some  malpractice  insurance. 

Frankly,  I think  the  author  is  being 
carried  away,  perhaps  because  he  may 
really  be  overly  identifying  the  priest’s 
role  with  that  of  a psychotherapist, 
whose  professional  role  is  so  much  more 
clearly  defined,  while  the  role  of  a priest 
is  much  broader  and  not  to  be  guided  by 
rigid  “boundaries”  (the  buzz  word  these 
days  for  mental  health  workers). 

As  I read  the  Virttis  Model  Code  of 
Pastoral  Conduct,  I really  get  no  sense  of 
the  doom  and  gloom  he  implies  to  be 
there.  Rather  I get  a good  picture  of 
very  reasonable  principles  to  guide  a 
priest  in  his  counseling  role,  some  rather 
common-sense  principles  that  I assume 
are  easily  followed  by  men  with  the  level 
of  education  enjoyed  by  current  priests. 
Nor  do  I sense  a stage  being  set  for 
bishops  to  abandon  their  supportive  role 
to  the  clergy.  Please,  let’s  not  get  too 
hysterical  in  the  aftermath  of  the  sexual 
abuse  debacle. 

Donald  J.  Carek,  M.D. 

Bluffton,  S.C. 


Composition  of  Place 

With  regard  to  the  review  of  Anne 
Rice’s  Christ  the  Lord : Out  of  Egypt,  by 
John  B.  Breslin,  S.J.,  (4/17),  I have  a few 
comments.  Living  in  New  Orleans  for 
seven  years,  I learned  about  Anne  Rice 
and  lived  down  the  street  from  her 
house.  I found  that  her  historical  novel 
The  Feast  of  All  Saints  gave  me  excellent 
antebellum  background  on  the  city.  I 
understand  her  book  about  Christ  cer- 
tainly not  as  canonical,  not  even  as  Bible 
study,  but  rather  as  a colorful  provider 
of  what  St.  Ignatius  calls  “composition 
of  place.”  I thank  her  for  it 

Anne  Sturges,  R.S.C.J. 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Test  of  Verisimilitude 

The  very  day  I finished  reading  Anne 
Rice’s  novel  Christ  the  Lord:  Out  of 
Egypt,  the  review  of  this  book  by  John 
B.  Breslin,  S.J.,  (4/17)  came  to  hand. 

I have  no  quarrel  with  Father 
Breslin’s  comment  that,  given  the  genre 
o§  the  Gospels  and  the  sparse  narrative 
about  the  childhood  years  of  Jesus,  a 
novelized  autobiography  of  Jesus  aged  7 
to  8 is  necessarily  largely  fabrication. 

But  for  readers  who  have  often  read  and 
meditated  about  the  life  of  Jesus  in,  for 
example,  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  this  book  is — was  for 
me — a great  help  to  imagine  the  turbu- 
lent political  milieu  of  Palestine,  to 
experience  a child’s  impression  of  the 
magnificent  Jerusalem  Temple  and  its 
elaborate  sacrificial  ceremonies,  and  to 
imagine  life  in  the  extended  Jewish  fam- 
ily atmosphere  of  Nazareth — all  of  this 


through  the  eyes,  and  especially 
through  the  heart  and  emotions  of  a 
boy  who  is  striving  to  know  who  he  is. 

What  Father  Breslin  calls  fabrica- 
tion I would  call  a well-informed  and 
loving  attempt — personal  to  Anne  Rice, 
to  be  sure — to  imagine  what  went  on  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a profoundly 
human  boy  who  was,  even  as  a boy,  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  the  Son  of 
the  Father  in  a human  nature.  Her 
imaginative  depiction  of  Mary,  Joseph 
and  James  also  stand  the  test  of 
verisimilitude,  and  helped  me  to  free 
them  from  picture  frames.  Her  use  of  a 
few  incidents  narrated  in  apocryphal 
gospels,  however,  was  a minor  blip  of 
unreality,  but  not  an  essential  flaw.  I 
look  forward  to  the  books  she  promises 
to  write  on  this  theme  using  rich  talent 
and  experience  of  writing  novels  set  in 
an  accurate  historical  milieu. 

Robert  Deiters,  S.J. 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Peacemaker 

I like  to  remember  my  son,  Joe,  as 
being  on  a peacemaker  team  in  Iraq 
when  he  died  on  Nov.  18,  2004.  His 
peacemaker  team  was  not  the  one  Carol 
LeClair  refers  to  in  her  letter  (4/24) 
commenting  on  “Iraq:  Exit  or  Not?” 
(3/6).  My  son  was  an  American  soldier 
and  also  a gifted  linguist.  He  could 
read,  speak,  write  and  translate  Arabic 
with  the  best  of  them.  He  planned  to  go 
back  to  the  Middle  East  to  graduate 
school  when  he  was  discharged  in 
spring  2005.  He  wanted  to  improve  his 
language  skills  and  learn  more  about 
the  people  and  culture  he  loved.  His 
dream  was  cut  short  when  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  near  Fallujah  while 
returning  from  a patrol. 

I am  angry  over  the  loss  of  my  son. 

I am  also  angry  over  the  tone  of  the 
LeClair  letter.  The  American  policy 
may  or  may  not  be  flawed,  but 
American  soldiers  are  not  the  villains.  I 
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know  because  my  son,  Sgt.  Joseph  M. 
Nolan,  U.S.A.,  with  his  unusual  lan- 
guage ability,  saved  as  many  Iraqis  as  he 
did  Americans  before  Iraqis  killed  him. 

Joseph  P.  Nolan 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Paramount  Importance 

Tom  Fox  makes  a compelling  case  for 
reinvigorating  Catholic  social  teaching 
in  “The  Moment,  the  Message,  the 
Messenger”  (4/24).  But  one  of  his  seven 
points  deserves  some  amplification.  Fox 
notes  that  a commitment  to  fetal  life  is 
of  paramount  importance.  I agree.  But  I 
would  add  that  Catholic  social  teaching 
needs  to  embrace  not  only  fetal  life  but 
all  human  life. 

As  we  in  Vermont  are  struggling  to 
prevent  a physician  assisted  suicide  bill 
and  a capital  punishment  bill  from 
being  passed  by  our  legislature,  we  are 
reminded  that  Catholic  social  teaching 
points  to  the  inherent  dignity  of  all 
human  persons.  The  elderly,  the  termi- 
nally ill,  the  disabled  and  even  the  felon 
convicted  of  heinous  crimes — all  reflect 
their  creator.  All  give  their  creator  glory 
and  honor  just  by  being. 

Catholics  need  to  be  comfortable 
speaking  up  for  the  dignity  of  all  human 
persons  and  for  public  policy  that 
respects  that  dignity. 

(Deacon)  Pete  Gummere 
St  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Reformed  Structures 

I congratulate  Tom  Fox  on  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  “The  Moment,  the 
Message,  the  Messenger”  (4/24).  But  I 
disagree  with  his  suggestion  of  a mora- 
torium on  church  renewal.  The  scandal 
of  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  members 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  and,  even  worse, 
the  failure  of  episcopal  oversight,  have 
opened  a door  that  will  not  be  closed  to 
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e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Let- 
ters may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


possibilities  of  creating  new  participato- 
ry structures  in  the  church.  The  fact 
that  Rome  has  severely  limited  the  pos- 
sibilities of  collective  episcopal  leader- 
ship means  that  collective  voice  and 
action  need  to  come  from  elsewhere. 
The  many  Catholic  reform  groups  will 
not  just  stop;  they  will  continue  to 
affirm  their  place  in  the  broad  tapestry 
of  the  American  Catholic  Church.  To 
stop  would  probably  mean  to  leave,  and 
we  would  lose  the  richness  of  this  voice. 
But  I am  confident  that  this  part  of 
Tom  Fox’s  message  will  not  come 
about;  I know  of  no  power  that  could 
stop  the  voices  of  reform. 

Kenneth  Smits,  O.F.M.Cap. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Empty-Handed 

“Almsgiving”  by  Margaret  Silf  (3/27), 
was  the  most  challenging  article  I have 
read  about  almsgiving  in  years.  I must 
admit  that  I fall  into  the  category  of 
those  who  give  to  many  charities  year 
round  while  clinging  to  some  resources 
for  my  future.  Her  words  have  been  in 
my  thoughts  for  some  weeks,  and  I 
realize  I have  a way  to  go  before  I can 
say,  as  did  the  black  South  African 
woman  running  an  orphanage  for  chil- 
dren whose  parents  had  fallen  victim  to 
H.I.V./AIDS:  “When  I meet  my 
maker,  I want  to  have  used  up,  totally 
and  completely,  every  gift  I have  been 
given.  I want  to  return  to  God  empty- 


handed  when  I have  spent  all  God  gave 
me.  Then  I’ll  be  ready  to  go  home.” 
These  are  words  to  reflect  on  for  many 
years  to  come. 

(Msgr.)  Ron  Amandolare 
Egg  Harbor,  N.J. 

Lifestyle  Trusting 

The  Of  Many  Things  column  of  May 
8,  on  the  truths  of  faith  becoming  a 
problem  for  faith-living,  speaks  vol- 
umes. Our  hunger  for  an  energizing, 
fife-giving  spirituality  can  easily  be 
detoured  by  emphasizing  the  truths  of 
our  beliefs.  Allegiance  to  these  truths 
easily  produces  a certitude  that  subtly 
spirals  downward  to  self-righteousness. 
If  there  is  an  ongoing,  ever-harmful  ele- 
ment in  religion,  Catholic  or  otherwise, 
it  is  the  self-righteousness  of  absolute 
truths  dividing  people  into  those  who 
are  right  and  those  who  are  wrong. 

The  true  energy  of  faith  is  found  in 
its  mystical  searching  for  true  mystery, 
God,  and  the  relationship  God  aspires 
to  with  each  person  of  faith  and  their 
sharing  it  with  one  another  and  all  oth- 
ers. Faith,  then,  is  a lifestyle  trusting  in 
God’s  love  and  presence.  This  is  the 
enthusiasm  and  inspiration  for  sharing 
it  in  all  our  relationships.  It  is  an  ever- 
fifegiving  trust  in  the  incomprehensible 
mystery  of  God,  needing  no  further 
truth  to  sustain  it. 

Mark  Franceschini,  O.S.M. 

Denver,  Colo. 
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For  more  information  please  call  (513)  244-4496 
or  visit  www.msj.edu/spirituality. 
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The  Word 

arrying  on  Jesus’  Mission 

Seventh  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  May  28,  2006 

Readings:  Acts  1:15-17,  20-26;  Ps  103:1-2, 11-12, 19-20;  1 John  4:11-16;  John  17:11-19 
“ God  is  love , and  whoever  remains  in  love  remains  in  God  and  God  in  him  ” (1  John  4:16) 


The  feast  of  the  Ascension 
commemorates  the  risen 
Jesus’  departure  from  earth 
and  his  exaltation  to  his  heav- 
enly Father.  Pentecost  Sunday  celebrates 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
apostles  and  their  associates  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  mission  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Meanwhile,  the 
questions  raised  and  answered  by  the 
Scripture  readings  for  the  Seventh 
Sunday  of  Easter  include  the  following: 
How  can  the  movement  begun  by  the 
earthly  Jesus  continue  without  his  physi- 
cal presence?  How  can  his  followers 
carry  on  in  his  absence?  What  will  keep 
them  together  and  allow  them  to  survive 
and  even  flourish? 

The  reading  from  Acts  1 describes 
how  the  inner  circle  of  Jesus’  followers 
made  up  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  was 
reconstituted  after  the  defection  and 
death  of  Judas.  Very  likely  an  early  fea- 
ture of  the  movement  begun  by  Jesus, 
the  group  of  Twelve  Apostles  evoked  the 
symbolism  of  the  12 -tribe  confederacy  of 
ancient  Israel  and  suggested  both  the 
new  movement’s  continuity  with  the 
biblical  people  of  God  and  its  claim  to 
embody  the  faithful  remnant  within 
God’s  people.  The  apostles  determined 
that  they  should  be  12  again,  nominated 
two  likely  candidates  and  chose  Matthias 
by  lot.  The  use  of  lots  suggests  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  really  made  the  choice.  The 
Twelve  Apostles  once  more  represented 
the  12  tribes  of  Israel  and  were  ready  to 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost. 

The  passage  from  John  17  is  part  of 
what  is  often  called  the  high  priestly 
prayer  of  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper.  It  is 
more  accurately  described  as  the  prayer 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


of  the  Son  of  God,  since  in  it  Jesus  prays 
as  God’s  Son  in  turn  for  himself,  for  his 
disciples  and  for  those  who  will  come  to 
believe  through  them.  In  today’s  selec- 
tion Jesus  prays  that  his  heavenly  Father 
might  protect  his  disciples,  make  them 
holy  and  empower  them  to  carry  on  his 
mission. 

This  prayer  is  part  of  Jesus’  farewell 
discourses  in  John  13-17,  in  which  the 
main  topic  is  how  the  disciples  might 
carry  on  the  movement  begun  by  Jesus. 
Christians  in  the  21st  century  can  learn 
some  important  lessons  about  the  ideal 
nature  of  the  church  from  that  long 
speech.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  must 
be  a community  of  faith  made  up  of  per- 
sons who  trust  in  God  as  a loving  parent 
and  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  revealer  and 
revelation  of  God.  It  must  be  a commu- 
nity of  holiness  that  reflects  the  holiness 
of  God  as  the  Holy  One  and  of  Jesus.  It 
must  incarnate  in  its  members  a perfect 
unity  with  God  and  with  one  another.  It 
must  be  open  to  leadership  by  the  Holy 
Spirit — that  is,  instructed,  guided  and 
protected  by  the  Paraclete/Holy  Spirit, 
who  stands  in  place  of  the  earthly  Jesus. 

It  must  also  be  a community  of  mis- 
sion. As  the  Father  sent  his  Son,  Jesus,  to 
humankind,  so  Jesus  sends  his  followers 
into  the  world  to  share  what  they  believe 
and  to  make  possible  a new  way  of  relat- 
ing to  God  and  to  one  another.  And  it 
must  be  a community  of  love  made  up  of 
persons  who  genuinely  care  about  oth- 
ers, willingly  put  aside  their  selfish 
desires  and  even  subordinate  themselves 
for  the  good  of  others.  Faith,  holiness, 
unity,  the  Holy  Spirit,  mission  and  love 
are  the  fundamental  values  of  the  move- 
ment begun  by  Jesus  and  the  principal 
means  by  which  that  movement  can  con- 
tinue and  flourish. 

Love  is  basic  to  the  church’s  life. 
Today’s  reading  from  1 John  4 goes  so 


far  as  to  assert  that  “God  is  love.”  That 
elusive  word  love  means  going  out  to 
others,  wishing  and  working  for  their 
good  and  happiness  and  staying  with 
them  in  their  times  of  distress  and 
unhappiness.  By  creating,  redeeming 
and  caring  for  us,  God  has  proved  his 
love  for  us  and  revealed  himself  to  be 
love  itself. 

Having  been  loved  by  God,  we  can 
remain,  or  abide,  in  love.  Think  of  love 
as  the  air  we  breathe.  It  is  all  around  us, 
giving  us  life  and  sustaining  us.  Christian 
life  is  abiding  in  God’s  love.  The 
Johannine  text  goes  on  to  say  that  “who- 
ever remains  in  love  remains  in  God  and 
God  in  him.”  Not  only  do  we  abide  in 
God  but  God  abides  in  us,  especially 
when  we  love  one  another.  So  powerful 
is  love  that  in  love  God  is  present  to  us 
and  we  are  present  to  God. 

The  apostles  and  other  early  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  found  it  hard  to  imagine  how 
their  movement  could  continue  without 
the  presence  of  the  earthly  Jesus.  But 
according  to  John  16:7,  the  departing 
Jesus  reassured  them  and  us  that  “it  is 
better  for  you  that  I go.”  He  left  them 
and  us  the  means  by  which  his  move- 
ment might  continue  and  even  flourish. 
And  “the  greatest  of  these  is  love”  (1  Cor 
13:13).  Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Why  were  the  apostles  eager  to 
replace  Judas?  What  significance  did 
the  number  12  have? 

• Sit  in  a quiet  place,  reflect  on  how 
you  have  experienced  God’s  love  and 
let  yourself  abide  or  remain  in  God’s 
love.  This  is  a simple  but  high  form  of 
prayer. 

• In  what  sense  was  it  better  that  the 
earthly  Jesus  should  depart?  How  can 
we  best  carry  on  his  mission? 
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^ — w-  T’s  a monsoon  out  there.”  Our  rain- 

I soaked  superior  had  just  come  in 

I from  one  of  the  ferocious  spring 

1 storms  that  beset  New  York.  I quot- 
ed his  words  in  this  column  in  our  March  24, 
2003  issue.  It  was  our  only  reference  to  him 
in  America  during  all  the  years  he  lived  here. 
As  important  as  he  was  to  us,  his  impact  on 
our  readers  was  unseen.  In  his  six  years  as 
superior  of  the  America  House  Jesuit  com- 
munity, he  provided  comfort,  guidance  and 
support  to  the  editors,  hugely  enhanced  by 
his  own  experience  and  wisdom.  So  when  we 
learned  during  dinner  on  Oct.  5 of  his  sud- 
den death,  it  was  an  immense  shock.  We  are 
still  getting  used  to  the  idea  that  he  won’t 
come  home  to  us  in  this  life. 

Robert  A.  Mitchell,  S.J.,  turned  80  in 
January.  He  was  50  years  ordained  on  Saint 
Ignatius  Day,  July  3 1,  2006.  To  celebrate  the 
anniversary,  his  brother,  Bill,  and  his  sister- 
in-law,  Barbara,  planned  a cruise  down  the 
west  coast  through  the  Panama  Canal  into 
the  Caribbean.  On  Oct.  5,  Bob  had  just  cele- 
brated Mass  and  they  went  up  on  deck.  It 
was  there  that  he  died  of  a heart  attack. 

There  had  been  more  than  one  monsoon 
in  Bob’s  life.  He  was  trained  as  a theologian 
at  Louvain,  Belgium,  and  Strasbourg,  France, 
meaning  to  be  a 
college  teacher, 
something  he  was 
actually  allowed 
to  do  for  a few 
years.  But  his  compassion  and  sensitivity  led 
him  to  be  called,  and  to  accept,  the  job  of 
Jesuit  superior  over  and  over  again.  In  the 
turmoil  of  the  1960’s,  he  was  tapped  to  lead 
the  Jesuit  students  in  their  formation.  Six 
months  later,  at  what  was  arguably  the  worst 
time  to  be  a superior  (until  the  present  day), 
he  was  named  superior  of  the  New  York 
Province,  a position  he  held  from  1966  until 
1972.  He  was  subsequently  head  of  the  Jesuit 
Conference  in  the  United  States,  president  of 
the  University  of  Detroit  Mercy,  and  then 
president  of  Le  Moyne  College  in  Syracuse, 
which  remained  his  first  love.  He  came  to 
America  House  as  superior  in  2001. 

Yes,  he  was  here  for  9/1 1.  As  one  of  the 
elders,  he  was  looked  to  for  guidance  and 
support.  That  day  I got  him  to  tell  one  story 
which  hinted  at  the  source  of  his  pervasive 
serenity.  His  father  was  head  of  the  coun- 
terespionage unit  of  the  N.Y.P.D.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Dec.  7,  1941,  the  family  had 
gone  out  for  a ride.  When  they  got  back,  two 
police  cars  were  waiting  in  front  of  their 
house — his  father’s  official  car  and  a regular 
patrol  car.  They  took  Bob’s  father  away  and 
he  didn’t  return  for  24  hours.  “What  did  he 


say  when  he  came  home?”  “He  said  it  would 
be  long.”  Another  anecdote  from  that  period 
also  tells  much.  The  counterespionage  unit 
was  headquartered  at  “an  undisclosed  loca- 
tion.” One  afternoon  the  family  was  visited 
by  the  F.B.I.  “Just  who  are  you  guys?”  I pre- 
sume that  communications  have  improved 
somewhat  since  then.  Bob  had  learned 
patience  and  discretion  from  his  father,  who 
also  regularly  chided  him  to  “stand  up 
straight”  and  “don’t  mumble.” 

After  his  term  as  head  of  the  Jesuit  con- 
ference, at  a bleak  period  for  most  American 
Catholic  colleges,  Bob  was  selected  to  be  a 
university  president.  He  told  this  story  on 
himself.  In  his  first  address  to  his  new  con- 
stituency, he  said:  “My  name  is  Bob  Mitchell. 
I am  a native  New  Yorker,  and  I have  spent 
the  last  10  years  in  Washington.  I have  come 
to  help  you.”  The  laughter  that  followed  his 
self-deprecation  broke  the  ice  and  led  to  a 
successful  renaissance. 

Monsoons  were  not  rare  in  his  life.  In 
1971,  he  was  standing  next  to  Cardinal 
Terence  Cooke,  the  military  vicar,  at  the 
Jesuit  ordinations  when  the  cardinal  was 
insulted,  right  there  during  the  ceremony,  by 
one  of  the  ordinands,  an  antiwar  activist.  If 
ever  there  was  a moment  to  “lose  it,”  it  was 
then.  Bob  didn’t. 
He  also  weath- 
ered the  storms  of 
closures  of 
beloved  and  ven- 
erable institutions,  and  of  some  not  so 
beloved  or  venerable,  never  losing  grace. 

And  he  led  us  in  mourning.  We  suffered 
together  during  the  long  and  last  illness  of 
our  editor  Father  David  Toolan;  we  prayed 
together  after  the  sudden  death  of  our  com- 
munity administrator  Father  James  Stehr;  we 
gathered  together  just  at  this  time  last  year 
after  the  death  of  Bob’s  classmate  and  our 
honored  counselor  Father  John  Long,  one  of 
the  church’s  most  revered  ecumenists.  Bob 
always  brought  to  us  a sense  of  serenity,  an 
awareness  of  the  eternal  and  of  the  passing  of 
monsoons. 

So  for  now,  it  is  my  classmate  Father 
Michael  Sehler  who  as  interim  superior  will 
share  with  us  his  serenity  and  faithfulness. 

He  and  I and  Father  John  Donohue  often 
meet  very  early  in  the  morning:  I,  on  my  way 
to  the  Sisters  of  Life;  Mike  on  his  way  to 
school,  just  as  he  has  done  every  schoolday 
morning  for  more  than  three  decades; 

John,  to  pray  for  us  all  and  attend  to  his 
proofreading  and  writing. 

At  this  time,  we  ask  you  all  to  pray  for 
Bob,  for  his  family,  and  for  all  of  us.  May 
he  rest  in  peace.  Dennis  M.  Linehan,  S.J. 
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Witnesses  of  Mercy 

Nickel  Mines,  a small  farming  town  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  has  been  a place  of  both  human  grief  and  divine 
grace  this  month.  The  horrific  killings  of  five  young 
Amish  girls,  who  were  captured,  bound  and  then  shot  by 
a deranged  man  who  burst  into  the  town’s  one-room 
schoolhouse  on  Oct.  2,  struck  a mournful  chord  in 
American  hearts.  The  Amish,  one  of  a number  of 
Christian  Anabaptist  groups  that  first  settled  outside  of 
Philadelphia  and  then  moved  westward,  some  to  other 
states,  are  best  known  for  shunning  modern  technology. 
A wood-burning  stove  heats  the  electricity-free  school- 
house  in  Nickel  Mines,  and  there  was  no  telephone  to 
use  in  this  dire  emergency.  Initial  media  reports  naturally 
focused  on  the  modern  world’s  cruel  intrusion  into  the 
Amish’s  pastoral  lives. 

But  just  as  remarkable  was  the  Amish  community’s 
response  to  the  tragedy:  forgiveness.  Besides  their  adher- 
ence to  pacifism  and  the  practice  of  adult  baptism,  for- 
giveness is  a major  facet  of  the  Amish  way  of  Christian 
discipleship.  Though  the  tight-knit  community  grieved 
over  the  loss  of  the  girls,  local  residents  quickly  started 
collecting  funds  for  both  the  victims’  families  and  the 
killer’s  wife  and  children,  instinctively  recognizing  their 
loss.  Often,  when  one  in  their  community  is  killed  by  a 
car  driven  by  an  outsider  (the  Amish  use  only  horse- 
drawn  carriages),  the  driver  of  the  car  is  invited  to  the 
funeral.  In  such  ways  the  Amish  vividly  follow  Christ’s 
injunction,  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  to  forgive  not  once 
or  twice,  but  “seventy  times  seven  times”  (18:22). 

The  deep  capacity  for  forgiveness  shown  by  the 
Amish  is  a powerful  witness  for  a culture  that  seeks  “clo- 
sure” after  murders  by  means  of  the  death  penalty,  or 
strives  for  “justice”  during  the  sentencing  stage  of  a mur- 
der trial  through  “impact  statements,”  in  which  family 
members  sometimes  lash  out  at  those  who  killed  their 
loved  ones.  These  are  natural  impulses.  The  Amish 
remind  us,  however,  that  these  human  impulses  must  be 
tempered  with  the  desire  for  forgiveness.  A gift  to  those 
who  grieve  and  those  who  are  culpable,  forgiveness  is  the 
foundation  for  peace  between  individuals,  within  families 
and  among  nations.  The  Amish,  who  seem  decidedly  old- 
fashioned,  offer  the  modern  world  a lesson  that  is  both 
ancient  and  new. 

No  Litmus  Tests 

“The  fullness  of  Catholic  social  teaching  has  been  both 


narrowed  and  eclipsed,”  said  David  J.  Hollenbach,  S.J., 
during  a telephone  press  conference  announcing  the 
distribution  of  Voting  for  the  Common  Good , a guide  for 
Catholic  voters.  Sponsored  by  Catholics  in  Alliance  for 
the  Common  Good,  a nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tion that  supports  Catholic  organizations  working  on 
behalf  of  what  the  U.S.  bishops  have  called  “faithful  cit- 
izenship.” The  guide  rejects  the  litmus  tests  that  reduce 
the  rich  heritage  of  Catholic  social  teaching  to  one  or 
two  issues. 

Taking  as  its  goal  the  notion  of  the  common  good, 
which  reaches  back  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  the 
new  guide  reminds  the  faithful  that  social  teaching  falls 
squarely  within  the  magisterium  of  the  church,  binding 
Catholics  to  adhere  to  the  church’s  insights  on  a broad 
array  of  urgent  issues.  The  “culture  of  life,”  the  authors 
say,  encompasses  not  simply  abortion,  but  also  poverty, 
human  rights  issues  (like  torture),  immigration,  war, 
genocide  and  environmental  issues.  The  guide  asks 
Catholic  voters  to:  first,  inform  their  consciences;  sec- 
ond, use  prudence  to  address  the  full  range  of  issues; 
and  third,  vote  in  a way  that  benefits  the  common  good. 

Catholics  in  Alliance  plans  to  distribute  its 
brochures  through  grass-roots  organizations,  partner 
groups  and  the  Internet  (www.thecatholicalliance.org). 
Its  work  reminds  us  not  only  that  litmus  tests  are  flawed 
tools  for  the  voting  public,  but  also  that  the  total 
demands  of  the  Catholic  faith  are  never  embodied  in 
the  platform  of  a single  political  party. 

Cutting  Out  the  Little  Man 

In  the  same  week  that  Wal-Mart  announced  that  it 
planned  to  save  money  by  shifting  more  of  its  worker 
base  to  part-time  employment,  The  New  York  Times 
reported  (10/3)  that  the  shopping  chain  is  updating  its 
employee  uniform  as  part  of  the  company’s  efforts  to 
give  its  stores  a more  upscale  appearance.  The  current 
uniform — vests  and  smocks  with  the  slogan  “How  may  I 
help  you?” — are  being  phased  out  in  favor  of  navy  blue 
polo  shirts  and  khaki  pants,  in  order  to  give  employees 
what  the  company  hopes  will  be  a more  professional 
look. 

While  no  announcements  have  been  made  about  the 
possibility  of  a Wal-Mart  motto  for  the  back  of  the  new 
shirt,  we  have  a couple  of  suggestions:  “I  make  less  so 
you  can  save  more”;  “Cutting  out  the  little  man”;  or — a 
front/back  model — “I  work  at  Wal-Mart,  and  all  I got  / 
Was  a cut  in  pay  and  this  crummy  polo  shirt.” 
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Editorial 


National  Security  Debate 


AS  WE  APPROACH  the  November  midterm 
Congressional  elections,  most  of  official 
Washington  has  gone  into  recess,  in  the 
final  weeks  of  campaigning,  both  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  have  turned  their 
attention  from  policy  to  politics.  Those  who  take  an  ideal- 
istic view  of  the  democratic  process  might  hope  that  candi- 
dates for  public  office  would  address  the  critical  issues 
confronting  the  nation  and  engage  in  a debate  that  could 
lead  to  a more  enlightened  response  to  our  serious  nation- 
al challenges.  Political  realists  will  accept  the  fact  that  no 
serious  debate  will  take  place  until  elections  are  over. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  United  States  confronts 
unprecedented  challenges  to  the  future  security  of 
American  society.  Principal  among  these  is  the  continuing 
struggle  in  Iraq.  Sectarian  violence  has  brought  that  nation 
to  the  brink  of  civil  war,  and  it  has  made  a mockery  of  the 
attempt  through  U.S.  military  force  and  diplomatic  influ- 
ence to  develop  a democratic  society.  If  Iraq  was  not  an 
important  front  in  that  campaign  against  terrorism  before 
the  U.S.  invasion,  it  surely  has  become  one  three  years 
later.  The  record  of  administration  policy  no  longer 
inspires  confidence.  At  this  point  we  need  a bipartisan  pol- 
icy that  will  honor  our  acquired  commitments  in  Iraq  but 
at  the  same  time  recognize  the  limits  of  U.S.  military 
power  and  diplomatic  influence.  The  blue  ribbon  commit- 
tee co-chaired  by  James  Baker  and  Lee  Hamilton  is  a step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  its  report  is  not  due  until  after 
the  election,  so  it  cannot  set  the  terms  for  pre-election 
debate. 

Even  as  leading  Republicans  like  Baker  and  Senator 
John  Warner  of  Virginia  prepared  the  way  for  post-elec- 
tion shifts  in  Iraq  policy,  President  George  W.  Bush 
admitted  no  mistakes.  Most  Democrats,  for  their  part, 
instead  of  addressing  the  difficult  decisions  to  be  made 
about  the  future  of  Iraq,  prefer  to  rehearse  the  past  blun- 
ders of  the  administration.  Few,  among  them  Delaware’s 
Senator  Joseph  Biden,  have  offered  alternative  strategies 
for  conduct  of  the  war. 

Instead  both  parties  have  been  preoccupied  with  the 
scandal  surrounding  Mark  Foley,  the  resigned  Republican 
congressman  from  Florida,  after  the  revelation  of  his  sala- 
cious overtures  to  underage  Congressional  pages.  For  a 
time  the  apparent  failure  of  the  House  leadership  to  act  on 


early  knowledge  of  Foley’s  misdeeds  threatened  the  tenure 
of  Speaker  Dennis  Hastert.  The  issues  involved  in  the 
Foley  incident  are  serious  and  demand  a full  investigation 
and  account  of  responsibility  to  the  public,  but  they  should 
not  distract  our  political  leaders  from  the  less  colorful  but 
more  difficult  challenges  our  nation  confronts  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

North  Korea’s  test  of  a nuclear  weapon  on  Oct.  9 may 
shift  the  media  focus  away  from  the  House  page  scandal 
and  on  to  national  security  for  the  last  month  of  the  cam- 
paign season.  Ordinarily  conventional  wisdom  would  sug- 
gest that  a high-profile  national  security  problem  like 
North  Korea  would  give  an  advantage  to  the  Republicans; 
but,  just  as  with  Iraq,  North  Korea  presents  no  easy 
options.  Neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans  have  ready 
answers.  What  the  nation  needs  is  an  honest  airing  of  the 
issues,  including  the  failure  of  previous  policies. 

CONGRESS  UNDERMINED  THE  AGREEMENT  forged  in  1994  by 
the  Clinton  administration,  which  would  have  provided 
food  and  energy  assistance  to  North  Korea  in  return  for 
ending  its  nuclear  weapons  program,  by  its  failure  to  fund 
American  commitments  under  the  treaty.  The  Bush 
administration’s  steadfast  insistence  on  six-party  talks  has 
sputtered  along  until  the  North  Korean  test  brought  it  to 
a dead  end.  Given  the  risk  to  South  Korea  and  the  danger 
of  nuclear  terrorism,  a military  response  seems  out  of  the 
question.  In  most  circumstances  the  unity  of  world  opin- 
ion, including  members  of  the  Security  Council,  would 
offer  some  advantage;  but  to  the  Hermit  Kingdom,  world 
opinion  matters  little. 

Public  debate  may  not  be  the  best  way  for  the  United 
States  to  hammer  out  its  policy  toward  North  Korea,  but 
it  may  force  candidates  to  level  with  the  electorate,  allow 
voters  to  assess  the  ability  of  candidates  to  address  the 
wider  question  of  nuclear  proliferation  and  help  refocus 
the  attention  of  the  new  Congress.  At  its  best,  political  life 
engages  the  issues  of  the  public  good.  Surely  responsible 
leaders  in  both  parties  can  recognize  the  sad  effects  of  the 
polarization  that  has  too  long  divided  the  country.  The 
distractions  of  this  political  season  will  pass,  but  the  need 
for  more  enlightened  bipartisan  leadership,  especially  in 
national  security  policy,  becomes  more  urgent  with  the 
passage  of  time. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


2008  World  Synod  of  Bishops  Will  Focus  on  Bible 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  scheduled  a meet- 
ing of  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops  for 
2008  and  has  decided  the  synod  will  focus 
on  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  the  church.  A 
brief  announcement  issued  on  Oct.  6 said 
bishops  from  around  the  world  elected  to 
represent  their  peers  will  meet  at  the 
Vatican  from  Oct.  5 to  Oct.  26,  2008,  to 
discuss  the  theme  “The  Word  of  God  in 
the  Life  and  Mission  of  the  Church.” 
During  the  last  synod,  the  2005  gathering 
focused  on  the  Eucharist  in  the  life  of  the 


church,  participants  elected  members  to  a 
council  to  follow  up  on  the  synod  and  pre- 
pare for  the  next  session.  Participants  at 
the  2005  synod  also  offered  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  suggestions  for  topics  to  be  treated; 
the  importance  of  the  Bible  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  topics.  The  synodal  assem- 
bly will  prepare  an  outline  and  list  of  ques- 
tions for  bishops’  conferences  and  individ- 
ual bishops  to  consider,  then  use  the 
responses  in  drafting  a working  document 
for  the  2008  meeting. 


Proposal  on  Military  Chaplains’  Prayers  Rejected 


A Congressional  proposal  that  would 
have  guaranteed  the  right  of  military 
chaplains  to  pray  according  to  their  con- 
science could  also  have  had  an  “adverse 
effect  on  unit  cohesion”  and  even  result 
in  a ban  on  all  public  prayer  in  the  mili- 
tary, according  to  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Archdiocese  for  the  Military  Services. 
Archbishop  Edwin  F.  O’Brien  said  in  a 
letter  of  Sept.  21  to  U.S.  Catholic  chap- 
lains that  a proposed  amendment  to  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
2007  “would  seek  to  impose  a legislative 


mandate  for  military  chaplains  without 
considering  the  religious  needs  of  all  mil- 
itary members.”  He  added,  “We  believe 
this  legislation  may  well  result  in  less 
public  prayer  and  marginalization  of  mili- 
tary chaplains.”  Although  the  House 
approved  the  mandate,  the  Senate  did 
not.  House-Senate  conferees  agreed  on 
Sept.  29  to  replace  the  House  language 
with  a section  overturning  current  Air 
Force  and  Navy  regulations  that  restrict- 
ed prayers  specific  to  one  faith  at  public 
military  ceremonies. 


Canonization  of  Mother  Theodore  Guerin  on  Oct.  15 


Phil  McCord,  director  of  facilities  management  for  the  Sisters  of 
Providence  of  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind.,  was  healed  of  a corneal  ail- 
ment through  the  intercession  of  Mother  Theodore  Guerin. 


Marie  Kevin  Tighe,  of  the 
Sisters  of  Providence,  took 
over  in  1 996  as  promoter 
of  the  cause  for  beatifica- 
tion of  Mother  Theodore 
Guerin,  foundress  of  the 
Sisters  of  Providence  of  St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Eighty-seven  years  had 
passed  since  the  cause  was 
opened,  and  the  Vatican 
had  not  yet  accepted  as  the 
first  miracle  attributable  to 
Mother  Theodore’s  inter- 
cession the  healing  of 
Mary  Theodosia  Mug, 

S.P.,  in  1908. 

Phil  McCord,  the  director  of  facilities 
for  the  religious  community  in  Indiana, 
did  not  start  working  for  the  sisters 
until  1997.  He  never  thought  he  would 
need  a miracle,  but  in  2000  he  needed  a 
corneal  transplant  after  suffering  com- 


plications from  cataract  surgery.  The 
healing  of  McCord’s  eye  was  accepted 
by  the  Vatican  as  the  second  miracle 
attributable  to  Mother  Theodore’s 
intercession,  and  the  foundress  will  be 
canonized  in  Rome  on  Oct.  15. 


Pope  Plans  to  Extend 
Use  of  Tridentine  Mass 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  is  preparing  to 
expand  permission  to  use  the 
Tridentine  Mass,  the  pre-Vatican  II  rite 
favored  by  traditionalist  groups,  said  an 
informed  Vatican  source.  The  pope  is 
expected  to  issue  a document  motu  pro- 
prio  (on  his  own  initiative),  which  will 
address  the  concerns  of  “various  tradi- 
tionalists,” said  the  source,  who  asked 
not  to  be  named.  The  source  said  the 
new  permission,  or  indult,  was  a papal 
decision,  but  was  being  done  in  cooper- 
ation with  agencies  of  the  Roman 
Curia.  He  would  not  elaborate  on  the 
extent  of  the  indult,  when  it  would  be 
established  or  how  it  would  work. 

The  Tridentine  rite  is  currently  avail- 
able to  groups  of  Catholics  who  ask  and 
receive  permission  for  its  use  from  their 
local  bishops.  The  old  rite  is  celebrated 
in  Latin  and  follows  the  Roman  Missal 
of  1962,  which  was  replaced  in  1969 
with  the  new  Roman  Missal.  Among 
those  who  have  strongly  pushed  for 
wider  use  of  the  Tridentine  rite  are  the 
followers  of  the  late  Archbishop  Marcel 
Lefebvre,  who  was  excommunicated  in 
1988. 

Canadian  Archbishop  James 
Weisgerber  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
told  Catholic  News  Service  on  Oct.  1 0 
that  Cardinal  Dario  Castrillon  Hoyos, 
head  of  the  Congregation  for  Clergy, 
had  spoken  briefly  to  Canadian  bishops 
about  the  expected  step.  “It  sounded  to 
me  like  it  was  a sort  of  concession 
somebody  has  made,”  the  archbishop 
said. 

In  1984,  Pope  John  Paul  II  first  made 
it  possible  for  groups  of  the  faithful  to 
worship  according  to  the  old  rite  under 
certain  conditions.  In  1991,  the  Vatican 
established  more  liberal  guidelines, 
encouraging  bishops  to  grant  permis- 
sion and  retaining  just  one  basic  condi- 
tion: that  those  seeking  the  old  Mass 
form  must  also  accept  the  validity  of  the 
new  rite.  Pope  Benedict  has  long  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  the  liturgical 
changes  made  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  As  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger, 
he  was  sometimes  outspoken  about 
what  he  considered  the  dismantling  of 
the  church’s  liturgical  tradition. 
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Paisley  Meets  With  Catholic  Leaders  in  Northern  Ireland 


Ian  Paisley  speaks  to  the  media  at  Stormont,  Belfast,  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Assembly  in  three  and  a half  years,  as 
part  of  a new  bid  to  secure  devolution  in  the  province  on  May  15,  2006. 


Two  days  before  Northern 
Ireland’s  political  leaders 
were  to  meet  to  discuss 
restoration  of  a power- 
sharing government,  a 
prominent  Protestant 
politician  met  with 
Archbishop  Sean  Brady  of 
Armagh,  Northern  Ireland. 

Archbishop  Brady  and  the 
Rev.  Ian  Paisley,  founder 
and  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Unionist  Party 
and  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church,  discussed  areas  of 
social  concern.  Several 
other  members  of 
Parliament  from  the 
Reverend  Paisley’s  party 
and  several  other  Catholic  leaders  joined 
the  meeting  at  the  Stormont  government 
buildings  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  on 
Oct.  9.  British  and  Irish  commentators 
saw  the  move  as  significant  partly  because 
it  signaled  that  the  Reverend  Paisley  is 
willing  to  work  with  Catholics.  The 


Northern  Ireland  peace  process  has  been 
in  a stalemate  because  the  Democratic 
Unionist  Party  refuses  to  join  in  a power- 
sharing executive  with  Sinn  Fein,  the 
political  wing  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army,  a paramilitary  group  that  is  now 
observing  a cease-fire. 


Catholics  Pray  for  Amish  Community  After  Killings 


In  a demonstration  of  support  for  the 
local  Amish  community,  Catholics  in  the 
Harrisburg  Diocese  filled  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena  Church  in  Quarryville  and  the 
Cardinal  Keeler  Center  in  Harrisburg  on 
Oct.  5 for  prayer  three  days  after  the 
shootings  at  the  Amish  schoolhouse.  The 
Mass  at  St.  Catherine’s  and  the  prayer 
service  at  the  Keeler  Center  took  place 
the  same  day  the  Amish  community 
buried  four  of  the  girls  shot  in  the 
schoolhouse.  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
Church  is  located  just  seven  miles  from 
the  school.  The  Mass  on  Oct.  5 was  cele- 
brated by  Bishop  Kevin  C.  Rhoades  of 
Harrisburg,  with  several  diocesan  priests 
as  concelebrants.  It  drew  an  overflow 
crowd.  “As  a Catholic  community  of 
faith,  we  pray  for  our  beloved  Amish 
neighbors,  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
Christian  faith.  We  pray  for  the  children 
who  have  died,  so  precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,”  Bishop  Rhoades  said,  praying 
also  for  the  girls  who  remained  hospital- 
ized, for  the  victims’  families  and  for 
Roberts  and  his  family. 


An  Amish  boy  anf  his  mother  embrace  during  a 
Mass  celebrated  by  Bishop  Kevin  C.  Rhoades  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  Church 
in  Quarryville,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  5. 


World  ‘Sleepwalking’ 
Toward  Nuclear  Terrorism 

The  world  seems  to  be  “sleepwalking” 
down  the  path  of  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation, increasing  the  risk  of  nuclear 
terrorism,  said  the  Vatican’s  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  must  foster  greater  internation- 
al dialogue  to  ensure  compliance  with 
treaties  restricting  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  banning  their  test- 
ing, said  Archbishop  Celestdno  Migliore, 
the  Vatican’s  U.N.  nuncio.  Without  a 
firmer  commitment  to  these  treaties 
more  states  will  arm  themselves  with 
nuclear  weapons,  increasing  the  possibil- 
ity that  such  weapons  will  fall  into  ter- 
rorist hands,  he  said  on  Oct.  5 in  a 
speech  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
New  York.  The  Vatican  has  observer 
status  at  the  United  Nations,  which 
entitles  it  to  speak  at  sessions  but  not  to 
vote. 

Russia  Faults  U.S.  Report 
on  Religious  Freedom 

The  Russian  government  has  accused 
the  U.S.  State  Department  of  one-sided 
views  about  religious  freedom  after  the 
United  States  criticized  Russia  for  fail- 
ing to  protect  the  rights  of  Catholics 
and  other  minorities.  “We  did  not 
expect  balanced,  unbiased  judgments,” 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  Mikhail 
Kamynin  told  the  Interfax  news  agency 
in  late  September.  “As  in  previous  years, 
the  State  Department’s  report  abounds 
with  inaccurate  and  often  grossly  erro- 
neous wordings.  It  juggles  facts,  outdat- 
ed information  and  references  to  appar- 
ently unreliable  sources.”  The  State 
Department  released  its  annual  Report  on 
Religious  Freedom  on  Sept.  15.  Kamynin 
said  the  text  contained  “politically  moti- 
vated judgments”  and  ignored  previous 
explanations  to  U.S.  diplomats.  It  once 
again  recites  the  standard  set  of 
unfounded  critical  remarks  migrating 
from  one  report  to  another,  Kamynin 
said.  The  report,  which  included  1 97 
countries,  said  the  Russian  government 
“generally  respected”  the  constitutional 
right  to  religious  freedom,  but  failed  to 
prevent  restrictions  by  local  authorities. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Morality  Matters 


a Resurrection  Politics 

politics  of  life  and  hope, 
changing  the  political  space? 


CAN  RELIGION  PLAY  a con- 
structive role  in  politics? 
Since  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
Sept.  11,  2001,  religion  has  a 
bad  name  as  a driving  force 
in  politics.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why.  From 
A1  Qaeda’s  terror  campaign  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  killing  in  the  name  of 
God  is  a growth  enterprise. 

Closer  to  home,  religion  can  be  a 
divisive  force  also.  As  we  enter  election 
season,  John  C.  Dansforth,  an  Epis- 
copal priest,  former  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  peace  envoy  to  Sudan 
and  retired  Republican  senator  from 
Missouri,  warns  that  an  intolerant 
brand  of  Christianity  is  being  used  to 
divide  our  country  with  wedge  issues.  In 
his  recent  book  Faith  and  Politics , he 
argues  that  we  need  to  reclaim 
Christianity  as  a source  of  solidarity 
rather  than  division. 

Given  these  problems,  some  argue 
we  should  expunge  religion  from  poli- 
tics. Some  say  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  demands  that  we  leave  our 
personal  religious  values  at  democracy’s 
door.  Others  believe  that  religious  val- 
ues undermine  the  war  on  terrorism. 
Terrorists  fight  dirty,  so  we  must 
respond  in  kind.  Whether  the  issue  is 
torture,  detention  or  civilian  casualties, 
we  can’t  afford  the  luxury  of  respecting 
religious,  ethical  or  legal  norms  against 
an  enemy  who  ignores  these.  As 
Thomas  Friedman  put  it,  “We  have  to 
fight  the  terrorists  as  if  there  were  no 
rules.”  The  “clash  of  civilizations”  view 
also  paints  religion  in  politics  as  a 
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destructive  force.  Religion,  it  claims,  is 
a key  cause  of  global  conflict,  not  part  of 
the  solution. 

Throughout  this  public  dialogue, 
skepticism  reigns;  religious  communities 
and  people  of  faith  are  said  to  have  little 
to  contribute  to  politics.  This  view  is  mis- 
guided and  argues  that  because  some 
seek  to  steal  religious  ideas  as  vehicles  for 
violence  and  division,  the  rest  of  us  ought 
to  stand  silent  at  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
Religions  are  neither  irrelevant,  merely 
destructive  nor  mute  when  facing  the 
challenges  of  our  day.  This  assertion 
ignores  the  constructive  roles  religions 
are  playing  today  in  the  service  of  peace 
and  in  coalition  with  civil  society. 

Today  we  face  historic  opportunities 
to  practice  what  I call  resurrection  poli- 
tics. This  is  a politics  of  fife  and  hope, 
taking  issues  thought  previously  dead  on 
arrival,  raising  them  up  onto  the  public 
agenda,  reframing  issues  with  values  and 
powerful  images,  and  thereby  changing 
the  political  space  to  include  those  previ- 
ously marginalized,  by  drawing  on  the 
language  and  symbols  of  faith. 

Consider  international  debt  relief. 
The  idea  behind  the  movement  is  that 
the  world’s  poor  have  paid  enough.  Most 
heavily  indebted  poor  countries  have 
paid  back  the  amount  of  the  original 
loans  three  or  four  times  over;  but  they 
will  never  be  able  to  pay  the  escalating 
interest  on  the  loans,  which  have  profited 
the  banks  of  rich  countries  and  corrupt 
rulers  but  have  deprived  citizens  in  poor 
countries  of  resources  and  basic  services. 
In  the  millennium  year,  a coalition  of 
faith  groups  and  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations took  up  the  words  of  Leviticus, 
“Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  to 
all  inhabitants;  it  shall  be  a jubilee  for 
you.”  This  is  not  your  typical  political 
sound  bite.  But  the  jubilee  debt  relief 
movement  reasoned  that  these  words 
could  be  a point  of  focus  to  unite  political 


and  religious  conservatives  and  liberals 
behind  common  ideals.  Armed  with 
these  words  from  Scripture  alone,  the 
coalition  was  told  its  cause  was  dead  on 
arrival.  There  was  no  political  will  or 
interest  in  debt  relief  in  Washington  or 
in  key  countries  and  intergovernmental 
institutions.  The  issue  was  seen  as  a nar- 
row, economic,  technical  issue.  It  did  not 
capture  much  public  attention.  Yet  the 
movement  persisted  and  practiced  resur- 
rection politics,  taking  an  issue  previous- 
ly thought  dead  and  raising  it  onto  the 
political  agenda.  As  a result  of  these 
efforts,  the  world’s  poor  have  seen  more 
debt  relief  and  forgiveness  in  the  last  six 
years  than  in  the  previous  60.  While  the 
work  continues,  religion  has  helped 
change  politics  for  the  better. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  example.  Why 
do  Catholic  and  other  faith-based  groups 
have  historic  opportunities  to  construc- 
tively influence  politics  now?  Because  in 
the  information  age,  ideas,  values,  sym- 
bols and  civil  society  networks  do  matter. 
We  acknowledge  that  this  works  for  A1 
Qaeda’s  destructive  purposes.  Why  do  we 
doubt  it  can  work  for  our  constructive 
purposes?  We  as  religious  networks  have 
rich  resources  able  to  reframe  political 
spaces.  Faith-based  groups  in  civil  society 
coalitions  have  radically  altered  the  polit- 
ical landscapes  on  issues  as  diverse  as 
H.I.V./AIDS,  global  poverty,  the  interna- 
tional campaign  to  ban  land  mines,  inter- 
national aid  and  trade  for  the  poor,  and 
trafficking  in  human  persons,  to  name  just 
a few  areas  of  success  in  the  last  decade. 
All  of  these  efforts  were  at  first  deemed 
politically  dead  on  arrival,  and  all 
reframed  these  issues  by  means  of  effec- 
tive global  networks  and  appeals  to  deeply 
held  moral  convictions.  The  information 
revolution  helps  faith-based  groups  make 
up  for  their  lack  of  money  or  munitions 
with  the  power  of  their  principles  and 
their  skill  in  spreading  ideas. 

People  of  faith  can  build  coalitions 
and  institutions  that  support  a practical 
politics  of  peace  and  solidarity.  At  a time 
when  others  use  religion  to  promote  con- 
flict, it  is  more  important  now  than  ever 
that  we  live  up  to  our  call  to  be  an  Easter 
people  and  practice  resurrection  politics 
in  our  lives  and  in  our  world. 

Maryann  Cusimano  Love 
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Remembering  Assisi 
After  20  Years 


- BY  WILLIAM  F.  MURPHY  - 


Twenty  years  ago,  Pope  John  Paul  II  convened  what  has  become  one 
of  the  more  significant  symbolic  and  substantive  events  of  his  eventful 
pontificate.  On  Oct.  26,  1986,  the  participants  in  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Peace  gathered  under  an  overcast  and  sometimes  rainy  sky  in 
Assisi,  Italy,  “to  be  together  to  pray”  for  peace.  The  event  was  the  brain- 
child of  the  pontiff  who  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  said,  “So  long  as  I have  breath  within 
me,  I will  never  cease  to  cry  out  for  peace.”  For  some  time  he  had  been  thinking  of  a pos- 
sible interreligious  gesture,  convinced  that  men  and  women  of  faith  and  religious  com- 
mitment must  find  a way  to  express  it  effectively.  Any  effort  to  marshal  representatives  of 
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the  many  great  religious  traditions  must  be  able  to  express  the 
gift  of  peace  present  in  the  inner  core  of  each  tradition. 
Prayer  to  the  Almighty  provided  that.  The  result  was  a day  of 
prayer  rich  with  symbols  and  actions.  Most  of  the  symbols 
inspired,  but  others  raised  questions  that  continue  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

More  than  a year  earlier,  Cardinal  Roger  Etchegaray, 
president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and  Peace,  had 
convened  a meeting  at  Palazzo  San  Calisto  in  Rome  with 
representatives  from  both  sections  of  the  Secretariat  of 
State  and  from  three  pontifical  councils — for  Christian 
Unity,  for  Interreligious  Dialogue  and  for  Justice  and 
Peace.  Bishop  (later  Cardinal)  Jorge  Mejia  and  I,  as  sec- 
retary and  under  secretary  of  this  last  dicastery  (as  such 
groups  were  called),  were  part  of  this  assembly  from  the 
beginning.  At  the  meeting  Cardinal  Etchegaray  outlined  the 
pope’s  proposal  and  invited  us  all  to  become  a core  group  to 
organize  and  oversee  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  each  dicast- 
ery according  to  its  own  specific  competence.  The  pope  left 
the  specifics  to  the  planning  group,  although  he  decided 
which  aspects  of  our  proposals  would  be  implemented. 

That  first  meeting  was  rather  freewheeling.  Everyone  was 
encouraged  to  offer  ideas  and  suggestions  and  to  think 
beyond  the  Vatican’s  usual  modes  of  operation  and  perspec- 
tives. Cardinal  Etchegaray  has  a gift  for  leading  such  discus- 
sions. In  subsequent  meetings,  the  group  reached  an  easy 
consensus  on  the  shape  and  content  of  the  day,  despite 
moments  of  tension  and  disagreement. 

Among  the  controversial  suggestions  was  a proposal  to 
invite  activist  peace  groups,  including  at  least  one  well-known 
front  for  a Marxist  government.  The  immediate  negative 
reaction  of  two  of  our  number  to  this  idea  helped  clarify  that 
the  gathering  was  to  be  led  by  leaders  of  religions  and  faith 
groups,  not  by  any  political  party  or  activist  groups.  These 
latter  had  dominated  public  discourse;  still  fresh  in  our  mem- 
ories were  debates  and  rallies  in  Europe  about  the  U.S.  instal- 
lation of  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  there.  That  issue  was 
dealt  with  handily,  as  was  the  determination  of  what  day  of 
the  week  would  be  best  for  the  gathering.  The  group  exclud- 
ed Friday  and  Saturday,  principal  worship  days  for  Muslims 
and  Jews.  When  a participant  suggested  Sunday,  others 
pointed  out  that  we  ought  to  offer  Christianity  the  same  sen- 
sitivity we  showed  other  faiths. 

Coming  Together  to  Pray 

When  the  respective  dicasteries  (Christian  Unity  and 
Interreligious  Dialogue)  began  contacting  their  dialogue 
partners,  however,  a much  more  difficult  matter  lay  at  hand, 
one  that  concerned  the  whole  project  of  prayer  together.  At 
root  lies  a set  of  theological  questions  that  continue  to  this 
day:  How  does  a Christian  whose  prayer  is  “through  Jesus 
Christ”  pray  with  those  who  do  not  recognize  Christ  as  lord 


and  savior?  How  does  a Jew  pray  with  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  covenant  of  the  chosen  people?  What  of 
Buddhists  and  their  approach  to  prayer?  Shintoists  and  their 
vision  of  the  world  seen  from  their  Japanese  roots?  These  are 
not  abstract  questions.  They  touch  the  identity  of  a religion 
and  its  understanding  of  God.  The  dialogue  partners  of  the 
two  Vatican  dicasteries  were  raising  these  very  issues.  Those 
of  us  within  the  Catholic  tradition,  for  example,  had  to  ensure 

We  were  gathering  ‘to  be 
together  to  pray.’ 

that  the  common  prayer  not  be  syncretistic  or  reductionist, 
thereby  relativizing  our  own  faith  in  Jesus,  the  unique  savior 
of  all  humankind. 

The  pope  himself  resolved  this  major  issue.  Apprised  of 
the  objections  of  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  first  expressed  his  understanding  of  the  objec- 
tions’ legitimacy.  Then  he  offered  a formula  that  proved  to  be 
of  immense  help  in  clarifying  what  was  and  was  not  intended 
by  the  prayer  for  peace.  The  pope  proposed  that  we  were  not 
gathering  “to  pray  together,”  but  we  were  gathering  “to  be 
together  to  pray.”  The  prayer  to  be  offered  would  be  neither 
syncretist  nor  reductionist.  Each  group  or  delegation  would 
offer  prayer  in  accord  with  and  reflective  of  its  particular 
prayer  tradition.  Only  the  adherents  of  each  religious  group 
would  be  actively  involved  in  their  respective  prayer.  The  rest 
of  us  would  be  present  as  witnesses  who  believe  both  in  God 
and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Our  presence  was  an  act  of  sol- 
idarity with  one  another  as  we  witnessed  the  richness  and 
variety  of  prayer  offered  to  the  Almighty  for  peace,  that  deep 
desire  of  the  human  heart. 

This  clarification  dissolved  the  apprehensions  many  had 
expressed.  Our  discussions  began  to  move  forward,  although 
not  always  without  complication.  The  Chief  Rabbi  of  Rome, 
the  late  Elio  Toaff,  so  close  to  Pope  John  Paul  personally, 
wanted  to  be  part  of  the  conversation  but  wrestled  with  issues 
at  the  heart  of  Jewish  identity.  During  the  preparatory  period 
the  exchange  on  these  points  helped  to  deepen  understand- 
ing between  the  Jewish  community  and  the  Secretariat  for 
Religious  Relations  With  Jews.  The  organizers  also  faced 
challenges  regarding  the  Muslim  leaders’  various  expressions 
of  faith:  How  could  we  respect  each  group  within  Islam  and 
ensure  that  the  prayerful  voice  of  Islamic  tradition  would  be 
properly  heard?  The  goodwill  of  all  the  religious  leaders  and 
their  enormous  respect  for  Pope  John  Paul  II  helped.  Still, 
each  of  these  and  other  challenges  had  to  be  examined 
seriously  and  resolved  honestly  before  we  could  offer  the 
world  a truthful  witness  through  our  prayer. 
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Three  Moments 

The  planners  divided  the  day  itself  into  three  “moments.”  In 
the  morning,  about  64  religious  leaders  gathered  with  the 
pope  at  the  Portiuncula  Chapel  in  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli  in  Assisi.  Here  Pope  John  Paul  II  welcomed  all 
and  set  the  tone  for  the  day  of  prayer  and  fasting — two  prac- 
tices that  united  us.  Then  the  religious  leaders,  with  members 
of  their  own  faith,  dispersed  to  select  sites  in  Assisi  to  pray 
and  reflect  in  accord  with  their  tradition.  Churches  and 
chapels  regularly  used  for  the  celebration  of  Mass  were  not 
used  as  worship  space  for  communities  other  than  Christian. 
Assisi  is  so  rich  in  beautiful  places  for  meeting  that  it  was  easy 
to  find  appropriate  sites  for  each  religious  group. 

The  Christians  assembled  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
Diocese  of  Assisi.  There  the  pope,  flanked  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ecumenical  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  by 
Archbishop  Robert  Runcie  of  Canterbury,  led  a service  of 
prayer,  hymns  and  reflection.  He  proclaimed  the  commit- 
ment to  peace  of  all  who  turned  to  Jesus,  the  prince  of  peace, 
and  asked  that  he  might  make  them  “instruments  of  his 
peace.”  John  Paul  IPs  conviction  was  clear:  “Peace  bears  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Our  prayer  to  the  Father  is  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  my  judgment  the  pope’s  homily  that  day  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  reflections  on  peace  he  ever  gave.  He  focused 
on  John  20,  which  describes  the  appearance  of  the  risen 


Christ  in  the  Upper  Room.  The  Lord  shows  his  disciples  the 
marks  of  his  crucifixion,  the  pope  noted,  the  marks  now  glo- 
rified that  he  carries  with  him  into  eternity.  The  pope  then 
applied  this  image  to  us  as  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  must  bring 
the  marks  of  our  efforts  at  peacemaking  before  the  Lord  on 
the  day  of  judgment. 

By  midaftemoon  rain  was  falling  lightly,  and  the  prefect 
of  the  papal  household  asked  me  to  make  a quick  decision. 
The  climax  of  the  day  was  scheduled  to  be  held  outdoors  in 
the  lower  piazza  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Francesco.  Would  the 
rain  ruin  it?  Would  going  inside  dissipate  some  of  the  impact 
of  our  witness?  With  trepidation,  I decided  to  stay  outdoors. 
So  we  started  walking  from  the  cathedral  toward  San 
Francesco. 

I have  since  seen  videos  that  show  what  a moving 
moment  it  was.  Believers  in  all  the  major  religions  of  the 
world  took  to  the  streets  of  Assisi  from  various  comers  and 
buildings.  We  walked  in  prayer  and  silence  to  “be  together  to 
pray”  outside  the  tomb  of  the  Poverello.  There  on  an 
immense  stage — the  backdrop  was  a frieze  of  the  word 
“peace”  in  multiple  languages — Pope  John  Paul  II  stood  at 
the  center  of  a semicircle  of  religious  leaders,  with  Christians 
on  his  right  and  others  on  his  left.  Members  of  each  religious 
tradition  had  an  opportunity  to  pray  in  a separate  squared-off 
area.  As  each  religious  group  prayed,  the  rest  of  us  on  the 
stage  or  in  the  piazza  followed  the  prayers  attentively,  silent- 
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ly.  The  prayers  of  each  tradition,  which  had  been  ascending 
to  God  throughout  the  day,  were  now  completed  through  the 
respectful  witness  we  offered  to  one  another’s  prayerful  com- 
mitment to  peace. 

Later  we  broke  the  fast  and  adjourned  to  the  great 
refectory  of  San  Francesco  for  a simple  buffet.  Byzantine 
bishops,  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  Native  American  John  Pretty 
on  Top,  Jains,  Muslims,  Christians,  Jews  and 
Zoroastrians — all  mingled  together  to  share  this  meal  with 
Pope  John  Paul  II. 

One  sidelight:  an  animist  wise  man  had  caught  cold 
and  was  put  to  bed  in  the  Sacro  Convento.  In  one  day  he 
had  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  experienced  riding  in  a car, 
a train  and  a plane  and  an  October  rain  in  Assisi.  It  had  left 
him  weak.  He  insisted,  however,  in  getting  out  of  bed  that 
evening  to  thank  the  pope  personally  through  a symbolic 
dance  of  respect — a respect  the  Holy  Father  warmly  recip- 
rocated before  returning  to  Rome. 

The  day,  awash  with  impressive  visual  images,  received 
wide  media  coverage.  As  a symbolic  gesture  it  had 
immense  impact  and  elicited  immediate  positive  reaction 
from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Politicians  and 
world  leaders  praised  the  pope  and  other  religious  leaders 
for  their  act  of  solidarity  on  behalf  of  peace. 

Prayer,  an  Alternative  Action  for  Peace 

Weeks  later,  having  been  briefed  on  the  day’s  impact  on 
world  opinion,  John  Paul  II  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the 
day  in  a private  conversation.  While  political  and  world 
leaders  carry  the  first  and  greatest  responsibility  for  world 
peace,  he  said,  they  cannot  do  it  alone.  Every  sincere  effort 
of  theirs  needs  to  be  encouraged  and  supported  by  a wide 
public.  For  too  long  men  and  women  of  faith,  like  all  men 
and  women  of  goodwill,  have  felt  frustrated  in  finding  ways 
to  express  their  desire  for  and  commitment  to  peace. 
Ideologues  and  special-interest  groups  resort  to  protests 
and  marches  that  too  often  end  in  violence,  polarization  and 
increased  anger.  Now  men  and  women  of  faith  had  taken 
the  initiative.  By  gathering  in  Assisi  “to  be  together  to  pray” 
for  peace,  they  had  provided  an  alternative  to  marches  and 
protests:  prayer  is  the  alternative.  We  must  continue  to 
show  that  prayer  is  the  most  powerful  tool  we  share  to 
advance  the  peace  that  ultimately  is  a gift  from  God. 

Not  everyone  was  pleased  with  the  day.  It  had  raised  some 
serious  questions  about  occasions  of  interreligious  gatherings 
of  prayer.  Spokesmen  for  Marxist  Communism,  which  would 
fall  soon  afterward,  scoffed  at  the  day  as  empty  and  meaning- 
less. The  late  Archbishop  Marcel  Lefebvre  criticized  it  as  syn- 
cretism at  best,  heresy  at  its  worst.  “L 'esprit  d\ 'Assisi”  became 
one  of  his  favorite  expressions  to  label  what  he  considered  the 
false  premises  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  the  field  of 
ecumenism. 


With  a moderation  lacking  in  Lefebvre,  some  bishops  and 
theologians  have  raised  serious  issues  about  what  such  an 
experience  means  for  dialogue  and  what  it  says  about  prayer 
in  one’s  own  tradition  and  prayer  in  common.  Pope  John 
Paul  took  such  questions  seriously.  Those  involved  in  ongo- 
ing ecumenical  dialogue  and  in  interreligious  dialogue  know 
that  such  questions  cannot  be  dealt  with  lightly  or  dismissed 
as  peripheral.  We  must  avoid  syncretism  and  religious  reduc- 
tionism.  The  prayer  of  a Christian  is  offered  to  the  Father 
through  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  broken  down  the  barriers 
between  “Jew  and  Greek.”  “He  is  our  peace.” 

Pope  Benedict  XVI,  too,  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  care 
we  must  take  to  be  faithful  to  our  own  prayer  tradition  while 
respecting  the  specificity  of  the  prayer  of  other  religions. 
Speaking  in  Cologne  to  Muslim  leaders,  he  said  that  true 
commitment  to  dialogue  must  continue,  with  mutual  respect 
and  with  an  adherence  to  truth. 

The  final  word  belongs  to  Pope  John  Paul  II,  however, 
who  concluded  the  day  of  prayer  with  a discourse,  in  which 
he  said:  “I  profess  here  anew  my  conviction  that  in  Jesus 
Christ,  as  savior  of  all,  true  peace  is  to  be  found.  What  we 
have  done  today  at  Assisi,  praying  and  witnessing  to  our  com- 
mitment to  peace,  we  must  do  every  day  of  our  life.  For  what 
we  have  done  today  is  vital  for  the  world.  If  the  world  is  going 
to  continue  and  men  and  women  are  to  survive  in  it,  the 
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Witnessing  by  Prayer 

Another  way  for  all  religions  to  overcome  divisions  and  build  peace 

BY  JOHN  BORELLI 


JOHN  BORELLI  is  special  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent for  interreligious  initiative  at  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  national 
coordinator  for  interreligious  dialogue  for  the 
U.S.  Jesuit  Conference. 


Twenty-seven  years  after  Pope  John  XXIII 
announced  to  the  cardinals  that  he  would  call  an 
ecumenical  council,  another  pope  announced 
that  he  would  consult  with  world  religious  lead- 
ers to  organize  with  them  “a  special  meeting  of  prayer  for 
peace,  in  the  city  of  Assisi.”  Pope  John  Paul  II  chose  the 


same  day  (Jan.  25),  place  (the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  Outside  the 
Walls)  and  occasion  (the  final  service  of  the  Week  of  Prayer 
for  Christian  Unity)  to  make  his  announcement — surely  no 
accident  of  history.  Pope  John’s  surprising  news  would 
transform  Catholicism.  Pope  John  Paul’s  announcement 
would  change  the  character  of  the  Catholic  commitment  to 
interreligious  dialogue. 

One  of  Pope  John  XXUI’s  original  aims 
was  to  convene  a truly  ecumenical  council. 
While  furthering  Christian  unity  was 
groundbreaking  for  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
ecumenical  movement  was  already  more 
than  a half-century  old.  That  could  not  be 
said  of  interreligious  dialogue.  “The  Decla- 
ration on  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to 
Non-Christian  Religions”  (Nostra  Aetate)  was 
the  shortest  of  16  conciliar  documents,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  extreme  novelty  of 
the  message  and  the  controversy  surround- 
ing it.  It  was  so  new  that  bishops  had  little  to 
say  on  which  there  was  consensus. 

Addressing  the  relationship  of  the  church 
with  the  Jews — the  initial  idea  that  grew  into 
Nostra  Aetate — did  not  originate  with  Pope 
John,  nor  was  it  the  project  of  a widely  orga- 
nized movement  at  the  time.  But  once  the 
esteemed  Professor  Jules  Isaac  presented  the 
idea  to  Pope  John  XXIII  in  June  1960,  the 
pope  never  abandoned  it,  not  even  when  it 
became  so  politicized  that  authorities 
removed  it  from  the  council’s  agenda  before 
the  first  session  opened  in  1962.  Pope  John 
XXIII  restored  it  to  the  agenda,  but  in  the 
council’s  three  remaining  periods,  there  were 
other  attempts  to  remove  the  text,  to  break  it 
into  pieces  or  to  organize  an  opposition.  At 
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the  time,  interreligious  relations  concerned  millions  of 
Catholics  in  countries  like  India,  but  not  the  majority  of 
Catholics  in  Europe  and  America  (who  were  concerned 
with  ecumenical  and  Christian-Jewish  matters). 

In  the  postconciliar  division  of  labor,  Jewish  relations, 
the  heart  but  not  the  only  topic  of  Nostra  Aetate,  remained 
under  the  Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity,  whose  central 
task  was  to  overcome  division  among  Christians.  The 
Secretariat  for  Non-Christians  took  up  relations  with  all 
others. 

Pope  Paul  VI  eloquendy  urged  bishops  to  look  “beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Christian  horizon.”  His  1964  encyclical 
on  the  church,  Ecclesiam  Suam,  influenced  Vatican  II’s 
“Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church”  to  mention  favor- 
ably Muslims  and  others  who  seek  God  in  the  dialogue  of 
salvation.  Pope  Paul  established  a secretariat  to  implement 
interreligious  dialogue  and  graciously  addressed  and 
received  Muslims,  Hindus,  Buddhists  and  others.  He  spoke 
to  a group  of  visitors  from 
Japan  weeks  before  his 
death.  Yet  in  spite  of  what 
Pope  Paul  VI  was  doing, 
interreligious  relations  for 
most  Catholics  remained 
distant,  almost  exotic. 

The  World  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Peace 

The  World  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Peace  in  Assisi 
in  1986  changed  that.  It 
proved  to  be  more  than  a 
single,  spectacular,  inter- 
religious event.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  organized 
two  more  days  of  prayer 
at  Assisi  in  1993  and 
2002,  and  invited  the 
Community  of  Sant’- 
Egidio  to  insure  annual 
celebrations  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  Assisi.  This 
year’s  commemorations 
were  endorsed  by  Pope 
Benedict  XVI. 

Observers  have  commented  on  how  delighted  Pope 
John  Paul  seemed  in  companionship  with  members  of 
other  religions.  In  one  photo  of  the  papal  pilgrimage  to 
Egypt  in  the  Jubilee  Year  2000,  the  Grand  Sheikh  of  Al- 
Azhar  University  converses  with  Pope  John  Paul,  gently 
holding  his  arm. 

When  the  pope  entered  the  synod  hall  being  used  for 


the  World  Conference  of  Religions  for  Peace  in  1994,  he 
looked  at  the  group’s  colorful  religious  attire  and  blurted 
out,  “Ah,  the  second  synod  of  Rome.”  After  he  had  given 
his  greetings,  he  sat  quietly  and  respectfully  as  others 
spoke.  The  pope  observed  the  Muslim  seated  next  to  him 
and  the  Buddhist  on  the  other  side,  fingering  their  beads 
in  prayer,  and  took  out  his  rosary.  Quietly  reminded  of 
other  appointments,  he  stayed,  relishing  the  company. 
Finally  urged  to  take  his  leave,  the  pope  apologized  that  he 
could  not  greet  all  personally  but  invited  them  back. 
“Rome  is  always  open,”  he  said.  They  returned  in  large 
numbers,  over  200  from  more  than  22  religious  groups, 
for  an  interreligious  assembly  in  1999.  On  that  occasion 
they  prayed  with  the  pope  and  committed  themselves  to 
peace  in  a concluding  service  with  the  pope  on  the  steps  of 
St.  Peter’s  Basilica. 

In  his  first  encyclical,  Redemptoris  Hominis  (1979),  John 
Paul  II  endorsed  the  initiatives  of  Vatican  II  issuing  from 
the  conciliar  vision  of  the 
church,  especially  ecu- 
menism and  interreligious 
relations.  Later  that  year 
in  Ankara,  Turkey,  he 
urged  the  tiny  Catholic 
community  “to  recognize 
and  develop  the  spiritual 
bonds  that  unite  us”  with 
Muslims. 

On  his  first  pastoral 
visit  to  Africa  (1980),  the 
pope  declared  a double 
mission:  evangelization 

and  interreligious  dia- 
logue. Members  of  reli- 
gious groups  had  trouble 
fitting  these  two  neatly 
together,  but  they  nearly 
always  welcomed  the  vig- 
orous pope  eager  for 
interreligious  encounters. 
Speaking  in  a stadium 
filled  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Muslim  youths  in 
Morocco  five  months 
before  announcing  the 
first  Day  of  Prayer  in  Assisi,  John  Paul  II  delivered  an 
extended  instruction  on  relations  between  Christians  and 
Muslims. 

In  India  (1986)  the  pope  spoke  to  multireligious  audi- 
ences in  New  Delhi,  Calcutta  and  Madras  and  walked  as  a 
pilgrim  to  Raj  Ghat,  a civil  and  religious  shrine  to 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  father  of  modern  India. 


What  Parishes  and  Dioceses  Can  Do 

Two  fall  events,  John  Paul  M’s  first  World  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Peace  in  Assisi  (Oct.  27,  1986)  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  Nostra  Aetate  (Oct.  28,  1965),  encourage  inter- 
religious sharing.  The  double  anniversary  provides  an 
opportunity  for  groups  to  study,  discuss  and  celebrate 
Jewish-Christian  relations  and  various  kinds  of  interreli- 
gious relations.  Consider  co-organizing  a short  retreat 
with  fasting,  silence,  walking  together  and  prayer  in  dis- 
tinct groups.  Or  plan  an  interreligious  service  where 
each  group  prays  in  its  own  way,  while  others  are  pre- 
sent in  silence. 

Interreligious  dialogue  works  best  in  local  settings, 
where  individuals  can  grow  in  trust  and  interreligious 
friendship.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  church  leaders 
and  scholars  in  formal,  organized  meetings.  A key 
ingredient  Tor  successful  interreligious  dialogue  is 
prayer.  As  Archbishop  Michael  Fitzgerald,  who  for  20 
years  served  as  secretary  and  then  president  of  the 
Roman  office  for  interreligious  dialogue,  has  said, 
"Prayer  for  peace  can  be  a distinct  interreiigious  activi- 
ty, but  prayer  should  permeate  all  interreiigious  endeav- 
ors.” 
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Two  months  later,  John  Paul  II  made  his  historic  visit 
to  the  Synagogue  of  Rome.  Chief  Rabbi  Elio  Toaff,  who 
later  joined  the  pope  in  Assisi,  expressed  his  “intense  satis- 
faction at  the  gesture,”  destined,  he  said,  “to  be  remem- 
bered throughout  history.”  In  1962  Rabbi  Toaff  had  seen 
Pope  John  XXIII  outside  the  synagogue  in  his  car  blessing 
Jews  as  they  left  services;  now  he  had  seen  another  pope 
enter  the  synagogue  to  pray.  In  Assisi,  John  Paul  would 
host  an  interreligious  day  of  prayer. 

Does  Interreligious  Prayer  Matter? 

What  was  so  significant  about  that  first  Assisi  event?  The 
religious  leaders  did  nothing  more  than  fast,  keep  silence, 
walk  together  and  pray.  Despite  their  differences,  they 
stood  in  respectful  silence  as  representatives  of  each  group 
offered  prayers  for  peace  in  the  presence  of  the  others. 
Praying  together  raises  all  sorts  of  questions  about  prayer 
and  belief,  but  being  present  when  others  pray  enriches 
the  experience  of  prayer. 

One  count  of  that  October  day  lists  48  persons  repre- 
senting 30  churches,  Christian  world  communions,  coun- 
cils of  churches  and  Christian  organizations.  (Dr.  Paul 
Crow,  President  of  the  Council  on  Christian  Unity, 
Disciples  of  Christ,  the  sole  American  Christian  among 
principal  representatives,  described  Assisi  ’86  as  an  event 
that  changed  his  life.)  But  not  only  Christians  were  pre- 
sent. Jewish,  Buddhist,  Muslim,  Hindu,  Jain,  Shinto,  Sikh 


and  traditional  or  tribal  representatives  from  Asia,  Africa, 
America  and  elsewhere  came  in  equal  numbers  as  official 
representatives. 

The  opening  service  presented  a striking  picture.  Pope 
John  Paul  stood  in  the  center  of  two  human  arcs.  On  his 
right  were  Metropolitan  Methodios,  representing  the  ecu- 
menical patriarchate,  Dr.  Robert  Runcie,  other  Orthodox 
and  Protestant  leaders,  rounding  out  with  Rabbi  Toaff.  On 
his  left  were  the  Dalai  Lama,  other  Buddhist  leaders, 
Muslims,  Hindus,  around  to  the  Crow  Native  Americans. 
The  picture  alone  is  worth  a thousand  documents. 

Pope  John  Paul  linked  this  extraordinary  day  of  prayer 
especially  to  Nostra  Aetate  and  the  commitment  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  interreligious  dialogue. 

Later,  amid  the  quagmire  of  a Balkan  war,  John  Paul  II 
invited  Christians,  Jews  and  Muslims  back  to  Assisi. 
Twenty-nine  Muslims  from  Europe  participated  in  the 
1993  event.  Pope  John  Paul  assured  them  of  the  Catholic 
Church’s  readiness  to  cooperate  in  the  various  domains  of 
Nostra  Aetate  devoted  to  relations  with  Muslims,  social  jus- 
tice, moral  values,  peace  and  freedom;  and  he  compli- 
mented their  solidarity,  presence  and  religious  belief  lead- 
ing to  mutual  understanding  and  harmony. 

Two  months  after  the  terrorist  attacks  in  the  United 
States  on  Sept.  11,  2001,  Pope  John  Paul  invited  Catholics 
to  join  Muslims  in  a day  of  fasting  and  almsgiving  on  the 
last  Friday  of  Ramadan  and  the  second  Friday  of  Advent. 
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Then  he  announced  his  proposal  for  a third  day  of  prayer 
in  Assisi,  especially  to  bring  Christians  and  Muslims 
together  “to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  religion  must 
never  be  a reason  for  conflict,  hatred  and  violence.”  He 
reasoned  that  humanity  needed  to  see  gestures  of  peace 
and  to  hear  words  of  hope  at  that  historic  moment.  For 
this  final  Assisi  day,  participants  agreed  to  do  something 
new:  they  solemnly  voiced  a commitment  to  peace.  Taking 
turns,  Christian,  Sikh,  Muslim,  Confucian,  Buddhist  and 
Jewish  leaders  recited  a portion  of  the  statement  for  the 
group,  while  the  others  listened  in  silence. 

The  historical  context  has  changed  from  the  first  Assisi 
day  in  1986  during  the  cold  war,  through  the  collapse  of 
Communist  regimes  and  on  to  a new  millennium  marked 
by  acts  of  terrorist  violence.  Benedict  XVI  has  called  John 
Paul’s  initiative  “an  accurate  prophecy.” 

Paving  the  Way  for  Dialogue 

Interreligious  dialogue  was  a hallmark  of  the  long  papacy 
of  John  Paul  II.  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  only  months  into  his 
pontificate,  told  Muslims  that  interreligious  dialogue  with 
them  could  not  be  reduced  to  some  “optional  extra,” 
words  similar  to  his  predecessor’s  description  of  interreli- 
gious dialogue  as  “not  just  some  sort  of ‘appendix’. ..to  the 
church’s  traditional  activity.”  Benedict’s  recent  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Assisi  highlighted  how  the  prayer  of  people 
of  diverse  traditions  does  not  divide  but  unites. 


After  that  first  interreligious  prayer  for  peace  in  1986, 
it  seems  that  interreligious  dialogues  became  easier  for 
Rome  to  organize.  The  secretariat,  newly  named  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue,  has  estab- 
lished several  ongoing  dialogues  with  international 
Islamic  organizations,  another  with  Buddhists,  and  others 
that  seemed  to  elude  earlier  efforts  by  the  Vatican.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  helped  place  interreligious  dialogue  at  the 
center  of  the  church’s  mission.  The  results  extend  beyond 
what  has  happened  in  Rome. 

The  interreligious  events  at  Assisi  and  elsewhere  were 
appealing  embodiments  of  Vatican  II’s  commitment  to 
interreligious  dialogue.  They  demonstrate  that  everyone 
could  share  bedrock  spiritual  values  and  incorporate 
interreligious  dialogue  as  a spiritual  practice. 

Christians  still  need  to  grow  together  in  reconcilia- 
tion, mutual  understanding  and  living  the  communion 
they  already  share.  This  must  take  place  locally  if  high- 
level  ecumenical  agreements  are  to  succeed.  Ecumenism, 
which  aims  to  restore  unity  among  Christians  and  estab- 
lish full  communion  among  churches,  requires  participa- 
tion and  coordination  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
church.  Interreligious  dialogue,  however,  does  not 
require  centralized  coordination.  Papal  encouragement  is 
helpful,  and  Pope  John  Paul’s  example  was  exactly  what 
was  needed  at  the  time,  but  interreligious  dialogue  is  an 
essential  part  of  being  Catholic  today.  ^ 
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he  Fertile  Universe 

An  interview  with  George  V.  Coyne , former  director 
of  the  Vatican  Observatory  by  jim  mcdermott 


george  v.  coyne,  s.J.,  73,  recently  retired  as  director  of 
the  Vatican  Observatory,  where  he  worked  since  1969. 
In  his  28  years  as  director,  he  improved  the  technologi- 
cal capacities  of  the  observatory,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Vatican  Advanced  Technology  Telescope, 
started  the  Vatican  Observatory  Foundation  and  devel- 
oped ways  of  incorporating  education  into  the  observa- 
tory's mission  of  astronomical  research.  Among  Father 
Coyne's  many  honors,  he  has  had  a comet  named  after 
him.  jim  mcdermott,  s.j.,  an  associate  editor  of 
America,  interviewed  Father  Coyne  about  current 
issues  in  science  and  religion  shortly  before  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  August  by  Jose  G.  Funes,  S.J.,  a member  of 
the  observatory  staff. 

HAT  is  THE  STATUS  of  the  Big  Bang  theo- 
ry today ? 

You  know,  I don’t  like  the  term  “theory”;  I 
like  “the  best  scientific  explanation  we  have.” 
At  least  in  American  English,  “theory”  has  come  to  mean 
“an  idea.”  I got  out  of  the  bathtub  or  out  of  the  shower  and 
saw  this  frog  jump,  and  I said,  “You  know,  that  frog  jumps 
the  same  way  I saw  these  guys  jumping  hurdles  in  the  sum- 
mer Olympics.  We  must  come  from  frogs.”  That’s  a theory. 

Well,  a scientific  theory  is  more  than  that.  A scientific 
theory  is  the  best  explanation  we  have  today  of  all  the  facts 
we  have  today — all  the  observations,  all  the  laboratory 
work,  all  the  telescopic  observations  and  all  of  this. 

By  the  “Big  Bang,”  what  we  mean  is  that  the  universe  at 
one  time  was  very  hot  and  very  dense,  if  not  infinitely  hot 
and  infinitely  dense  (whatever  that  means),  and  today  it’s 
very  expanded,  much  less  dense  and  cool.  That’s  all  Big 
Bang  cosmology  means.  It  doesn’t  necessarily  say  that  there 
could  not  be  a whole  series  of  expansions  and  collapses.  It 
does  not  necessarily  say  that  there  was  a beginning, 
although  it  more  or  less  implies  it.  (In  fact,  in  the  early  days 
of  Big  Bang  cosmology,  its  opponents  were  opposed  to  it 
because  it  sounded  too  theological — if  the  universe  has  a 
beginning,  then  somebody  had  to  begin  it.) 

And  that  is  the  best  explanation  we  have  today  of  all  the 
observations  we  have  of  the  universe.  There’s  more  helium 
in  the  universe  than  could  be  produced  in  the  total  age  of 


the  universe  by  all  the  stars  in  the  universe.  Where  did  that 
extra  helium  come  from?  It  came  from  the  universe  itself, 
which  at  one  time  was  as  hot  as  a star  is  today — that  is,  hot 
enough  to  produce  some  helium  before  it  expanded. 
Likewise,  there  are  deuterium  and  a number  of  light  ele- 
ments whose  abundance  is  greater  than  could  be  produced 
by  all  the  stars  in  the  universe  in  the  total  age  of  the  uni- 
verse. So  there  had  to  be  some  of  that  stuff  produced 
already  before  stars  began  to  form.  That’s  also  a sign  that  we 
had  a very  hot  early  universe. 

How  do  you  respond  to  people  who  think  that  the  Big  Bang 
somehow  contradicts  the  tenets  of  Christianity? 

I say  to  them  that  it  doesn’t.  There’s  nothing  in  science  that 
opposes  any  religious  belief  that  I know  of.  Nothing.  And  in 
fact,  I always  put  it  this  way:  if — and  it’s  a big  capital  IF — in 
addition  to  being  a scientist,  I’m  also  a religious  believer,  why 
shouldn’t  I use  my  scientific  knowledge  to  look  at  my  religious 
beliefs?  For  instance,  if  I believe  that  God  created  the  uni- 
verse, then  its  nature  must  say  something  about  God,  right? 

To  my  mind,  it  does.  In  fact,  I’d  say  my  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  as  a whole  and  of  life  in  the  universe 
says  a great  deal  about  God. 

What  does  it  say? 

It  says  that  God  did  not  create  a ready-made  universe,  he 
did  not  create  a universe  like  a Lego  kit,  putting  all  the 
pieces  out  and  having  somebody  out  there,  over  time, 
assemble  them.  He  created  a universe  that  has  a dynamism, 
a creativity  of  its  own.  He  shared  his  own  creativity  with  the 
universe  that  he  made. 

You  know,  theologians  have  for  centuries  had  this  notion 
of  continuous  creation,  creation  as  not  a single  event  in  the 
past,  14  billion  years  ago,  but  ongoing.  It  really  helps  me  in 
my  religious  belief,  in  my  prayer  for  instance,  to  think  of  a 
god  who  is  constantly  nurturing  the  universe;  he  gave  the 
universe  its  own  creativity,  its  own  dynamism,  and  he’s  work- 
ing with  the  universe  rather  than  dominating  the  universe. 

This  requires  reinterpreting  what  we  mean  by  omnipo- 
tence and  omniscience.  Did  life  come  to  be  in  such  a neces- 
sary way  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  expansion,  God 
could  have  predicted  that  life  would  come  to  be?  It  is  an 
open  question,  but  I lean  toward  no,  he  couldn’t,  because  it’s 
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not  certain  that  it  would  come  to  be.  There  were  some 
chance  processes  involved.  It  wasn’t  just  chance,  but  there 
were  chance  events  involved  in  the  evolution  of  life. 

It  seems  as  though  your  thinking  makes  the  subject  of  God's 
attention  the  whole  universe  rather  than  just  human 
beings. 

That’s  correct.  I’m  not  denying  that  human  beings  are  espe- 
cially loved  by  God,  but  they’re  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  whole  universe. 

How  did  life  come  to  be?  Did  it  come  by  chance  or  by 
necessity?  Speaking  scientifically  now,  there’s  a third  ele- 
ment involved,  it’s  what  I call  the  fertility  of  the  universe. 


There  are  1022  stars  in  the  uni- 
verse— that’s  10  with  22  zeros 
behind  it.  Each  of  those  stars  is 
born  and  is  going  to  die,  and  as 
it  dies  it  spews  out  all  this 
chemistry  into  the  universe — 
carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
etc.  Another  generation  of  stars 
is  formed  from  some  of  that 
material — the  sun  is  a third- 
generation  star — and  that  pro- 
cess is  extremely  important.  If  it 
were  not  happening,  we  would 
not  be  here.  The  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon  emit- 
ted— these  are  the  building 
blocks  of  all  the  sugars,  amino 
acids,  and  then  up  to  DNA,  etc. 
In  fact,  in  order  to  have  the 
chemical  abundance  necessary 
to  form  even  primitive  life,  we 
had  to  have  three  generations 
of  stars.  That  is,  we  needed 
three  generations  of  stars  to  get 
enough  carbon  to  make  toenails 
and  hair  (for  those  who  have  it), 
earlobes  and  all  that. 

The  universe  has  been 
doing  this  for  14  billion  years. 
That’s  what  I mean  by  fertility, 
all  these  stars  pouring  out  all 
this  chemistry  over  a long  peri- 
od of  time.  Now  that  sounds 
very  materialistic,  and  it  is.  But 
does  that  deny  that  God  is 
working  with  this  process  to 
make  a human  being?  To  me,  a 
universe  that  has  such  a 
dynamism  to  it  doesn’t  deny 
God,  it  glorifies  God.  God  did  not  take  a rib  from  the  side 
of  Adam.  He  did  not  preconstruct  life.  Rather,  life  came  to 
be  because  God  made  a universe  in  which  he  hoped  and 
thought  life  would  come  to  be  in  his  image  and  likeness. 

Do  you  experience  tension  between  your  scientific  work  and 
your  faith? 

All  the  science  I studied,  I studied  as  a Jesuit.  I didn’t  know 
any  better.  I entered  at  18,  and  grew  up  in  the  Society  from 
that  time  on,  so  all  my  science  was  done  against  that  back- 
ground of  a religious  believer.  I’ve  never  felt  any 
schizophrenia  about  it. 

But  working  at  the  Vatican  Observatory  and  spending 
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many  years  in  Rome,  I’ve  always  felt,  and  still  feel  some- 
what, there’s  something  about  the  church  that  gets  on  my 
nerves.  It’s  this  suspicion,  with  Galileo  to  begin  with  and 
with  Darwin,  that  science  is  tainted  with  atheism.  There’s 
this  feeling  that  if  it  all  happened  this  way,  then  God  does 
not  have  everything  under  control. 

My  point  is:  God  doesn’t  want  to  have  everything  under 
control.  He  wants  the  universe  to  have  its  own  autonomy 
and  dynamism.  The  universe  shares  in  his  autonomy  and 
dynamism. 

I had  to  take  on  Cardinal  Schonbom  about  this.  He  said 
that  neo-Darwinian  evolution  is  not  compatible  with 
Catholic  doctrine  [The  New  York  Times,  7/8/05].  That’s 
wrong.  It’s  simply  wrong.  When  I tell  people  this,  most  of  the 
replies  I get  ask,  “How  could  you  contradict  a cardinal?”  I 
have  to  tell  people  that,  being  a cardinal,  or  even  a pope,  does 
not  mean  that  everything  you  say  is  correct. 

John  Paul  II  set  a great  stage,  and  the  current  pope  is 
really  following  that.  Benedict  has  done  a magnificent  job 
regarding  the  compatibility  of  the  culture  of  science  and  the 
culture  of  religious  belief  (and  in  particular  the  Catholic 
Church).  In  his  homily  at  the  vigil  of  Pentecost,  for 
instance,  he  made  a beautiful  statement.  Using  the  language 
of  evolution,  he  said  that  the  greatest  mutation  that  ever 
happened  was  the  Lord’s  resurrection.  He  went  on  to  say 
what  he  meant  by  it,  using  a kind  of  scientific  language — 
going  much  beyond  science,  of  course — in  his  theological 
and  spiritual  musings.  He’s  a great  supporter  of  ours.  As  a 
cardinal  he  came  to  the  observatory  with  his  whole  office 
staff  almost  every  year.  They’d  spend  an  hour  there;  he’d 
ask  all  kinds  of  questions.  He  loved  to  come  by. 

Whafs  one  project  going  on  at  the  observatory  right  now ? 
Father  Bill  Stoeger  of  our  staff  works  on  the  structure  of  the 
universe,  cosmology  from  a theoretical  point  of  view.  One 
of  the  interesting  things  he  is  studying  is  the  idea  of  the 
multiverse,  that  is,  that  we’re  only  one  of  many  universes. 
The  basis  for  the  concept  lies  in  the  nature  of  our  own  uni- 
verse. There  are  many  constants  of  nature — the  velocity  of 
light,  the  gravity  constant,  the  mass  of  the  proton,  the  elec- 
tric charge  on  the  electron.  Then  there  are  the  laws  of 
nature  like  the  conservation  of  energy.  If  there  were  a slight 
difference  in  any  one  of  those  constants,  we  would  not  be 
here.  For  instance,  if  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  proton  to 
the  electron  were  only  slightly  different,  the  sun  would  have 
burned  up  its  thermonuclear  fuel  too  soon,  before  earth  or 
any  planets  could  form.  Likewise,  if  the  constant  of  gravity 
were  slighdy  different,  stars  would  be  born  and  die  so  rapid- 
ly that  there  would  not  be  any  possibility  of  forming  plane- 
tary systems.  And  so  on.  If  any  one  of  these  constants  were 
slightly  different,  we  would  not  be  here.  That’s  why  it  is  said 
that  our  universe  is  “fine  tuned”  for  life. 


Now  how  do  you  explain  that?  Well,  a religious  believ- 
er can  immediately  say  that  God  did  it.  But  a scientist  can’t 
step  outside  the  natural  phenomenon  that  he  observes. 
Given  that,  one  explanation  is  that  there  were  many  uni- 
verses created  after  the  initial  expansion,  each  one  with  its 
own  series  of  constants  and  laws  of  nature,  and  we  just  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  one  that’s  fine  tuned. 

It’s  very  theoretical,  very  contested,  and  Bill  is  deeply 
involved  in  finding  out  whether  it’s  scientific  at  all — that  is, 
whether  it  can  be  proven,  whether  there’s  a test  for  it.  To  be 
scientific,  it  has  to  be  verifiable.  There  has  to  be  a way  of 
proving  it  true  or  false.  I myself  don’t  think  there  is. 

What  astronomical  or  scientific  discovery  or  advance  might 
we  see  in  the  next  10  years? 

I know  one  I’d  like  to  see.  If  we  could  discover  life,  even 
primitive  forms  of  life  that  are  clearly  independent  of  life  on 
the  earth,  that  would  be  the  biggest  discovery  since  science 
came  to  be. 

Is  it  possible? 

Yes,  although  I don’t  know  specifically.  We’re  beginning  to 
build  up  more  and  more  knowledge  of  the  conditions  for 
fife.  For  example,  having  planetary  systems  is  one  of  the 
conditions  for  life,  and  we’ve  discovered  more  than  150 
planets  around  other  stars.  But  we  haven’t  discovered  a 
planet  like  the  earth,  because  it’s  technically  not  possible  to 
do  that  yet.  We’re  building  our  resources. 

Why  do  I say  it  would  be  momentous?  Well,  fife  is  so 
hard  to  begin.  If  we  found  that  fife  began  twice  indepen- 
dently— that  is,  it  was  not  carried  here  from  elsewhere,  and 
it  was  not  carried  from  here  to  elsewhere — then  we  are 
overcoming  the  thought  that  it’s  so  rare  that  it  could  only  be 
on  the  earth.  If  it  happened  twice,  it  happened  many,  many 
times.  And  that  changes  the  whole  nature  of  the  universe. 
The  universe  becomes  fertile  with  life. 

But  we  don’t  know  that  yet.  Life  could  be  extremely 
rare,  if  not  unique  to  the  earth.  We  just  don’t  know. 

Every  time  we  think  we  know  it  all,  we’re  thrown  back 
on  our  heels.  We’ve  now  discovered  that  the  universe  will 
never  collapse,  because  it’s  accelerating  in  its  expansion. 
This  defies  the  law  of  gravity.  Since  there  is  material  in  the 
universe,  and  material  exerts  gravity,  the  universe  should  be 
constantly  slowing  down  in  its  expansion.  But  at  large  dis- 
tances the  universe  is  not  being  pulled  back,  it’s  going  faster. 
So  that  means  there  has  to  be  some  dark  energy  in  the  uni- 
verse that’s  pushing  against  gravity.  God  knows  what  that  is. 
We’re  ignorant. 

Scientists  don’t  give  that  impression  often  enough  to 
people.  We  measure  the  distance  to  the  moon  in  millime- 
ters; we’re  big  shots.  We  know  it  all.  But  when  you  do  sci- 
ence, you  know  how  little  we  know.  0 
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ABOUT  THE  NOSTRA  AETATE  DIALOGUE 

The  beginning  of  this  dialogue  can  be  traced  to  Nostra  Aetate  (In  Our  Time),  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  on  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  non-Christian  reli- 
gions. That  document  established  Catholic-Jewish  relations  on  an  entirely  new  footing.  This 
annual  event,  presented  by  Fordham  University,  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the 
interfaith  dialogue  between  Catholicism  and  Judaism. 
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PRESENTERS  > 


RABBI  CAROL  LEVITHAN  is  the  senior  program  director  for  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  in  Manhattan.  Ordained  by  The  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  a “Jew  by  Choice,”  Rabbi  Levithan  works  extensively  with 
interfaith  couples  and  prospective  converts.  Photo:  Nancy  Adler 


PETER  STEINFELS,  PH.D.,  is  the  co-director  of  the  Fordham  Center  on  Religion 
and  Culture.  A former  senior  religion  correspondent  for  The  New  York  Times 
(1988-97),  he  continues  to  write  the  biweekly  column  “Beliefs,”  dealing  with 
religion  and  ethics.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Neo-Conservatives  and  A People 
Adrift:  The  Crisis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America.  Photo:  Haig  Manoogian 


MODERATOR  > 


JOHN  W.  HEALEY,  PH.D.,  director  emeritus  of  the  Archbishop  Hughes  Institute 
at  Fordham  University. 

WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  YOU  ARRIVE  EARLY  TO  ENSURE  SEATING. 
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LIGHT  REFRESHMENTS  WILL  BE  SERVED  AFTER  THE  EVENT. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Don’s  Last 
Mass 

BY  ELLEN  RUFFT 

I HAD  VERY  MIXED  feelings  driving 
to  Mass  a few  Sundays  ago.  The  pas- 
tor of  the  church  I had  been  attending 
for  years  was  retiring,  and  this  would 
be  his  last  Mass  there.  I was  trying  to  feel 
happy  for  Father  Don;  he  deserved  to  be 
free  of  the  administrative  duties  of  a pastor. 
I knew  he  wanted  more  time  to  be  involved 
in  peace  and  justice  work.  I felt  sad,  though, 
that  I would  no  longer  be  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  Sunday  liturgy  as  he  celebrated  it. 
He  prayed  at  Mass,  not  always  using  the 
same  words  each  time.  He  told  the  Gospel 
as  though  it  were  a story  he  had  just  heard. 
And  his  homilies  were  always  about  our 
role  in  bringing  about  the  peace  and  justice 
Jesus  preached.  I was  really  going  to  miss 
his  liturgies. 

The  church  was  unusually  crowded 
that  Sunday.  Sitting  two  seats  in  front  of 
my  friends  and  me  was  a woman  with  a lit- 
de  boy  about  three  years  old.  A man  and 
another  woman  were  also  in  that  pew,  sit- 
ting at  a distance  from  the  child.  The  litde 
boy  was  very  active  during  Mass.  He  played 
with  tiny  cars,  running  them  across  the  seat 
of  the  pew.  His  mother  took  them  away 
from  him  several  times  and  hid  them 
behind  her  under  their  coats.  As  soon  as  she 
turned  back  to  look  at  the  altar,  the  little 
boy  crawled  behind  her,  pulled  the  coats 
over  to  him,  retrieved  the  little  cars,  and 
began  the  car  race  on  the  seat  again.  When 
he  was  tired  of  playing  with  the  cars,  he 
began  pulling  on  his  mother’s  skirt  trying 
to  get  her  to  talk  with  him.  The  woman  was 
affectionate  with  her  son  and  held  him 
close  whenever  he  would  let  her,  but  he 
would  squirm  away  soon  after  each  hug. 

When  she  gave  him  cookies,  they  occu- 
pied him  for  only  a few  minutes;  he  seemed 
unable  to  stay  still  for  long.  Occasionally, 

ellen  rufft,  c.d.p.,  is  a former  provincial 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Province  of  the 
Sisters  of  Divine  Providence. 


the  man  on  the  other  side  of  him  would 
shake  his  finger  at  the  boy  in  a scolding 
motion,  but  the  reprimands  had  no  obvious 
effect  on  the  child.  I could  not  help  but 
wonder  why  the  mother  brought  cars  and 
cookies  to  church,  surely  knowing  they 
wouldn’t  help  him  to  be  calm  during  the 
liturgy. 

I was,  admittedly,  annoyed  with  the 
distraction  this  child  caused  at  this  special 
Mass.  I had  wanted  to  be  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  liturgy  that  morning  and  was 
aggravated  that  the  boy’s  antics  made  that 
difficult.  I assumed  that  he  was  also  bother- 
ing other  people,  especially  the  very  elderly 
man  and  woman  who  were  in  the  pew 
direcdy  behind. 


A surprising  thing  happened,  however, 
after  the  consecration  of  the  Mass.  The  lit- 
de boy  sat  down  in  the  pew,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Mass  began.  When  he 
did  so,  the  elderly  woman  kneeling  direcdy 
behind  him  put  her  hand  on  his  head  as  if 
in  blessing  and  then  began  to  stroke  his 
hair.  She  petted  it  almost  as  one  might  pet 
a dog,  very  slowly  and,  it  seemed,  very  gen- 
dy.  The  boy  sat  still  and  allowed  her  to  do 
it.  He  never  turned  around  to  see  who  she 
was.  Once  or  twice,  he  began  to  move  for- 
ward on  his  seat,  but  then  would  sit  quickly 
back  against  the  pew  and  lean  his  head 
backward,  almost  asking  her  to  continue  to 
caress  his  head.  After  Communion,  when 
the  woman  was  seated  and  unable  to  reach 
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him  easily,  the  child  sat  in  the  pew  and 
began  to  pat  his  head  himself.  He  imitated 
the  elderly  woman’s  stroking  movement,  as 
though  trying  to  feel  as  he  had  when  she 
caressed  him. 

I was  touched  by  the  woman’s  kindness 
and  by  the  wisdom  that  made  her  know 
what  would  soothe  the  little  boy  and  enable 
him  to  sit  quiedy  for  a few  minutes.  I felt 
even  more  moved  when  I witnessed  the 
child’s  attempt  to  comfort  himself.  My  ini- 
tial irritation  at  his  constant  antics  was 
gone,  as  were  my  self-righteous  judgments 
about  his  mother’s  inability  to  keep  him 
quiet  during  the  Mass.  I felt  almost  sudden- 
ly overcome  with  gratitude.  I had  been  so 
intent  on  participating  in  the  liturgy  my 
way  that  I had  almost  missed  the  eucharis- 
tic  sharing  taking  place  in  the  two  pews  in 
front  of  me.  If,  as  theologians  tell  us,  the 
Eucharist  is  as  much  about  sharing  and 
blessing  as  it  is  about  eating,  then  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  elderly  woman  had 
experienced  a kind  of  eucharist  with  the 
child  when  she  stroked  and  blessed  him. 
Without  knowing  it,  he  had  made  the 
blessing  reciprocal  by  imitating  her,  telling 
her  in  his  own  way  that  he  had  been  com- 
forted by  her  loving  gesture. 

I don’t  remember  what  the  readings 
were  for  that  Sunday.  Nor  do  I even  recall 
much  of  the  homily.  But  I am  certain  that  I 
will  not  soon  forget  that  Eucharist.  What  I 
most  want  to  remember  is  that  the  presence 
of  God  at  any  liturgy  is  not  only  in  the 
bread  that  we  eat,  but  in  the  community  of 
those  who  share  it.  I was  expecting  to  find 
Jesus  in  the  Scripture  readings,  in  the 
homily  and  in  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine.  I had  not  been  attentive  to  his  pres- 
ence in  the  people  around  me.  I did  not  rec- 
ognize him  in  the  child  until  he  sat  quiedy 
and  allowed  the  elderly  woman  to  stroke 
his  head. 

In  a sense,  when  that  woman  blessed 
the  little  boy,  she  blessed  me  too.  Her  ges- 
ture reminded  me  of  what  I have  long 
known,  but  often  forget:  that  God  is  indis- 
criminately gracious  in  sharing  the  divine 
presence  with  us.  I felt  grateful  to  have  been 
able  to  participate  in  our  pastor’s  final  litur- 
gy there,  but  not  for  the  reasons  I first 
anticipated.  What  touched  me  most  that 
morning  was  seeing  an  overly  active  child 
be  transformed  into  one  who  wanted  com- 
fort— and  who  received  it  through  the  wise 
kindness  and  blessing  of  an  elder.  That  was 
decidedly  eucharist  for  me.  0 
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Parents  and  leaders  in  every  religious  group 
worry  that  younger  people  are  straying  from 
their  tradition.  That  worry  has  grown  acute 
among  Catholics.  Growing  evidence  suggests 
that  the  worries  reflect  more  than  nostalgia  for 
an  imagined  Golden  Age.  The  latest  evidence, 
the  National  Study  of  Youth  and  Religion 
published  in  Soul  Searching:  The  Religious  and 
Spiritual  Lives  of  American  Teenagers,  points  to 
“relatively  lower  levels  of  religiosity  among  U.S. 
Catholic  teens  compared  to  teenagers  in  other 
U.S.  Christian  traditions.” 

To  examine  the  possible  causes  and  conse- 
quences — the  principal  investigator  of  the 
National  Study  of  Youth  and  Religion  will  join  a 
panel  rich  in  sociological  knowledge  and  hands- 
on  experience;  the  discussion  will  be  moderated 
by  one  of  the  nation’s  foremost  educators. 


MODERATOR 

Rev.  Edward  A.  (Monk)  Malloy,  C.S.C.,  president  emeritus,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

PANEL 

Christian  Smith,  director,  Center  for  the  Sociology  of  Religion,  University  of  Notre 
Dame;  chief  researcher,  National  Study  of  Youth  and  Religion;  and  co-author  of  Soul 
Searching:  The  Religious  and  Spiritual  Lives  of  American  Teenagers  (Oxford,  2005). 

James  Davidson,  professor  of  sociology,  Purdue  University;  author  of  Catholicism 
in  Motion  and  co-author  of  American  Catholics:  Gender,  Generation  and  Commitment. 

Margaret  McCarty,  founding  executive  director  of  the  National  Federation  for 
Catholic  Youth  Ministry  with  experience  at  the  parish,  diocesan  and  national  levels. 

Alison  Donohue,  Director  of  Campus  Ministry,  Regis  High  School,  New  York  City. 
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Book  Reviews 


JAN  T.  GROSS 


Guilty  Bystander 

Fear 

Anti-Semitism  in  Poland  After 
Auschwitz 

By  Jan  T.  Gross 

Random  House.  293p  $25.93 
ISBN  0375509240 

The  distinguished  political  scientist  and 
historian  Jan  Gross  nails  the  tide  of  his 
book  with  one  word:  fear.  This  is  not  the 
first  time.  In  2001  he  did  the  same  with 
Neighbors , another  one-word  tide  dripping 
with  irony,  because  the  book  told  the  story 
of  the  July,  1941,  gruesome  murder  of  the 
Jews  of  Jedwabne,  Poland,  not  by  their 
German  occupiers,  as  previously  assumed, 
but  by  their  Christian  fellow  villagers. 
This  time,  Gross,  a native  of  Poland  and 
professor  of  modem  European  politics 
and  history  at  Princeton  University,  con- 
siders a subject  that  at  first  blush  seems 
inconceivable:  anti-Semitism  after  the  war, 
after  Auschwitz,  after  Birkenau,  after  the 
unimaginable  suffering  of  the  Jews  in 
Poland,  after  the  Holocaust  and  after  the 
Soviet  gulags. 

Gross  sets  out  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances, myths,  stereotypes,  long-seated 
prejudices,  mob  hysteria  and  the  society’s 
opportunistic  behavior  that  allowed  post- 
Holocaust  anti-Semitism  to  exist.  It  is  not 
a book  for  the  faint-hearted  but  rather, 
along  with  Elie  Wiesel’s  Night  and  Primo 
Levi’s  The  Drowned  and  the  Saved,  Fear  is 
quintessential  reading  so  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man,  contrary 
to  all  current  evidence,  should  never  be 
repeated. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  3.5  million 
Jews  who  lived  in  Poland  before  the  war 
were  killed  during  the  war.  The  surviving 
Jewish  population  from  Nazi  camps  and 
Jews  repatriated  to  Poland  from  the  Soviet 
Union  were  frightened,  destitute,  emaci- 
ated, sick  and  traumatized.  One  would 
reasonably  expect  a collective  response  of 
compassion,  understanding,  tenderness 
and  assistance — a sense  of  solidarity  in  suf- 
fering. Instead,  the  poison  of  an  anti- 
Semitic  ideology  espoused  by  the  domi- 
nant prewar  political  parties  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  addition  to  the  desta- 
bilization of  Polish  society  after  the  war 


and  the  partitioning  of  their  country  by 
their  more  powerful  neighbors,  left  little 
room  for  the  milk  of  human  kindness  to 
flow  from  Poles  into  the  veins  of  Jews. 
Routinely,  returning  Jewish  Poles  got  the 
message  that  they  were  not  welcome  and 
that  their  neighbors  had  hoped  the  sur- 
vivors would  have  perished  with  the  mul- 
titude. Clearly,  the  warning  was:  Find 
another  place  to  live  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 

Gross  identifies  three  reasons  that 
explain  the  anti-Semitism  of  Poles.  First, 
there  was  an  irrational  appropriation  of 
the  myth  of  ritual  murder  of  Christian 
children  for  the  preparation  of  matzo. 
Gross  retells  the  story  of  the  Kielce  (July 
1945)  pogrom  to  contextualize  the  absur- 
dity of  the  myth  and  the  power  of  a mob 
mentality  to  execute  violence.  In  Kielce, 
an  intoxicated  father  reported  the  disap- 
pearance of  his  son  to  the  police.  When 
the  boy  returned  home  from  a visit  to  the 
home  of  a friend  where  he  had  been  pick- 
ing cherries,  a story  was  concocted  that  he 
had  been  abducted  and  held  in  the  base- 
ment of  a Jewish  tenement,  where  chil- 
dren’s blood  was  drained  by  Jews.  Bedlam 
broke  out.  The  tenement  was  ransacked. 
Jews  were  bludgeoned  and/or  murdered 
in  the  melee.  The  official  police  report 
accused  Jews  of  instigating  the  incident. 

The  bishop  of  Czestochowa,  Teodoro 
Kubina,  spoke  powerfully  and  unambigu- 
ously against  the  he  of  ritual  murder  and 
the  anti-Semitism  that  fueled  the  violence 
in  Kielce,  but  his  courageous  stand  was 
negated  by  the  report  of  the  “official” 
commission  convened  by  Bishop 
Kaczmarek  that  whitewashed  the  episode. 
The  opportunity  to  provide  a moral  com- 
pass for  a country  desperately  in  need  of 
principled  leadership  was  lost  in  the  pro- 
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cess.  Gross  carefully  makes  the  point  that 
the  creme  de  la  creme  of  Polish  intelli- 
gentsia, like  Bishop  Kubina,  reacted  with 
unmitigated  horror  and  disbelief  to  the 
expressions  of  anti-Semitism  that  mosdy 
played  out  on  the  lower  rungs  of  Polish 
society.  But  the  outcry  was  muffled  by  the 
political  machinery  that  left  no  room  for 
the  prosecution  of  crimes  committed 
against  the  Jews. 

The  second  myth  purportedly  respon- 
sible for  postwar  anti-Semitism  was  Jewish 
responsibility  for  the  “Sovietization”  of 
the  country.  This  myth  had  its  roots  in  the 
perception  that  Polish  Jews  en  masse  sup- 
ported Communism  before  the  war  and 
made  up  the  vast  majority  of  its  adherents. 
After  the  war,  the  myth  expanded  to  pro- 
pose that  Jews  would  be  in  a privileged 
position  in  the  regime  to  be  prime  benefi- 
ciaries of  its  bounty.  While  it  is  true  that 
scores  of  Communists  from  Jewish  back- 
grounds joined  the  movement  because  it 
was — or  seemed  to  be — ethnically  blind, 
offering  opportunities  for  advancement 
unavailable  to  them  elsewhere,  the  record 
shows  that  anti-Semitism  prevailed  and 
that  many  Jews  perished  under  the  com- 
bined assault  of  Hiker’s  Holocaust  and  the 
Stalinist  gulags — especially  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  K.P.P.  in  1938  and  the  erad- 
ication of  the  “pernicious  Jewish  influ- 
ence” in  theatre,  ballet,  music  and  other 
cultured  arts. 

Blaming  the  Jews  for  Communism  or 
for  killing  Christian  children  was  a pretext 
framing  a consistent  rhetoric  that  obfus- 
cated the  fear  that  lay  in  the  hearts  of 
Poles  and  explained  their  postwar  anti- 
Semitism.  Fear,  for  Gross,  is  not  a myth 
but  the  third  and  most  plausible  explana- 
tion for  what  happened  to  Polish  Jews 
“after  Auschwitz.”  His  analysis  rests  on  his 
judgment  that  the  collusion  of  ordinary 
Poles  with  the  Nazi  regime  reconfigured 
the  souls  of  Polish  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren and  rendered  them  virtually  in  denial 
of  their  collective  conscience.  The  pres- 
ence of  Jewish  survivors  was  thus  a “threat 
that  they  might  need  to  account  for  them- 
selves”— a fear  severely  mitigated  if  no 
Jews  at  all  remained  in  Poland. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Poles  did  not 
want  the  Nazi  occupation  of  their  home- 
land and  that  they  fought  vigorously 
against  it,  but  once  it  became  a fait  accom- 
pli, there  existed  an  unexpected  opportuni- 
ty for  a broad  stratum  of  Polish  citizenry 


to  upgrade  socially  by  looting  Jewish 
homes.  As  Jews  were  rounded  up  by 
German  occupiers,  peasants  with  wagons 
waited  for  the  moment  when  they  could 
pounce  and  grab  what  was  left  behind. 
Gross  concludes,  then,  that  “one  of  the 
major  underlying  reasons  of  the  conflict 
between  Jews  and  Poles  after  the  war  had 
to  do  with  the  illicit  transfer  of  material 
property  from  Jewish  ownership  during 
the  war”  and  the  resentment  Poles  experi- 
enced when  Jewish  survivors  returned  to 
make  claims  for  what  was  rightfully  theirs. 

The  book  comes  full  circle  to  explain 
why  courageous  Poles  who  protected  Jews 
feared  retribution  if  their  identities  were 
revealed.  If  found  out,  these  “Jew-lovers” 
would  be  targets  for  robbery,  under  the 
presumption  that  they  had  been  rewarded 
by  Jews  and  had  lots  of  money,  jewelry  or 
both,  safely  tucked  away  in  their  homes. 

The  power  of  Fear , however,  could 
well  exceed  its  shock  value  if  it  contributes 
to  jostling  mind-sets  that  accept  discrimi- 
nation and  prejudice  of  any  kind  and  if  it 
helps  bind  us  together  as  members  of  one 
human  family.  Above  all  else,  that  is  the 
strength  and  promise  of  this  superb  book. 

Doris  Donnelly 
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As  the  generation  that  fought  World  War 
II  began  to  pass  from  the  scene,  a prolifer- 
ation of  memoirs,  oral  histories  and  simi- 
lar works  appeared,  with  the  aim  of  com- 
municating to  a generation  that  had  not 
witnessed  it  the  experience  and  impor- 
tance of  the  event.  Something  like  that  is 
happening  now  that  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  is  passing  “from  memory  into  his- 
tory” (as  Stephen  Schloesser  has  put  it).  In 
Living  Vatican  II,  Gerald  O’Collins  aims  to 
convey  to  young  adults  a sense  of  why  the 
council  was  needed,  what  it  achieved  and 
why  it  was  important,  “and  to  urge  that 
full  use  be  made  of  [its]  heritage.” 

The  book’s  title  is  deliberately 


ambiguous.  O’Collins  wants  to  draw  on 
his  own  experience  of  living  through  the 
conciliar  period  and  its  aftermath  and  to 
argue  that  its  teachings  and  spirit  are  and 
ought  to  be  still  alive  in  the  church.  His 
particular  emphasis  is  the  reception  of  the 
council — that  is,  how  the  church  has 
accepted  and  implemented  it,  making  it 
part  of  its  life. 

O’Collins,  an  Australian  Jesuit,  was 
not  present  at  the  council.  He  was 
ordained  a priest  in  Australia  in  December 
1962,  after  the  council’s  first  session. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  council  he 
was  engaged  in  further  studies  in 
Germany  and  England.  But  the  council 
decisively  shaped  his  work;  and  he,  in  turn, 
played  an  important  role  in  the  process  of 
reception  as  a professor  of  theology  (now 
emeritus)  since  1974  at  the  Gregorian 
University  in  Rome  and  as  the  author  or 
co-author  of  44  books  and  numerous 
scholarly  and  popular  articles. 

Living  Vatican  II  is  part  memoir,  part 
description  of  the  postconciliar  church, 
part  theological  analysis  and  recommen- 
dations. The  structure  is  loose,  and  it  is 
hard  not  to  think  that  much  of  the  content 
originates  in  talks  and  occasional  writings 
over  the  years.  But  all  of  it  is  very  readable, 
and  the  autobiographical  sections  are 
sprinkled  with  amusing  anecdotes,  includ- 
ing one  about  General  MacArthur’s 
underwear,  to  which  I shall  return  later. 

There  are  eight  main  chapters.  The 
first  surveys  how  the  council  affected 
O’Collins’s  work  as  priest  and  theologian. 
The  second,  titled  “Facilitators  or 
Gatekeepers,”  reviews  different  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  responsible  for  implementing 
the  council,  sometimes  merely  pointing 
out  who  had  responsibility  for  what, 
sometimes  assessing  their  effectiveness  or 
ineffectiveness.  Chapter  Three  shifts  to 
the  First  Council  of  Nicaea  (325)  and  pre- 
sents the  Cappadocians  (Basil,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus)  as  models 
for  “creative  fidelity”  in  the  reception  of  a 
council.  The  next  three  chapters,  on  litur- 
gical reform,  moral  theology  and  ecu- 
menical and  interreligious  dialogue, 
respectively,  exemplify  the  different  styles 
of  discourse  in  the  book. 

On  liturgical  reform,  O’Collins  offers 
much  advice  as  to  what  priests,  bishops 
and  liturgical  commissions  ought  to  do. 
Priests,  for  instance,  should  “never  trivial- 
ize the  texts  by  any  ‘chatty’  additions  or 
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alterations.”  Liturgical  translations  should 
convey  the  meaning  of  original  texts  with- 
out becoming  stilted  in  an  attempt  to 
mimic  their  grammatical  structure.  On 
moral  theology,  O’Collins  surveys  moral 
issues  that  have  been  prominent  since  the 
council  and  discusses  how  to  apply  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  to  contemporary  moral 
questions.  The  only  position  he  argues  at 
any  length  is  that  same-sex  marriages  are 
unacceptable.  On  ecumenical  and  inter- 
faith relations,  O’Collins  entertainingly 
recounts  his  own  experience  of  dialogue 
with  Protestants  (there  is  nothing  much 
here  on  the  Orthodox)  and  Jews  and  of 
theological  engagement  with  non- 
Christian  religions,  all  in  the  new  circum- 
stances that  the  council  made  possible. 
The  eighth  chapter,  on  theology  in  gener- 
al, returns  to  the  descriptive  style. 

The  book’s  last  main  chapter  is  on  the 
church.  O’Collins  clearly  sees  the  coun- 
cil’s aspirations  for  collegiality  as  inade- 
quately realized,  with  the  World  Synod  of 
Bishops  and  episcopal  conferences  both 
hindered  by  Rome,  and  he  urges  greater 
autonomy  for  local  churches.  He  calls  for 
enhanced  participation  of  the  laity  in  the 
church,  while  also  advocating  the  ordina- 
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tion  of  women  as  deacons  and  the  eligibil- 
ity of  married  male  deacons  for  ordination 
as  priests. 

Four  postconciliar  texts  appear  in 
appendices.  By  far  the  longest  is  a report 
by  Jacques  Dupuis,  S.J.,  on  the  “debacle” 
of  the  1974  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
Bishops  on  evangelization,  which 
O’Collins  sees  as  signaling  the  decline  of 
the  Synod  as  an  agent  of  collegiality.  As 
Dupuis’s  article  shows,  Cardinal  Karol 
Wojtyla  bore  some  of  the  responsibility 
for  that  debacle.  In  time,  the  story  of  the 
church’s  reception  of  Vatican  II  became 
very  much  the  story  of  this  one  man’s 
reception  of  Vatican  II  as  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  Assessing  the  impact  of  that  larger- 
than-life  personage  on  the  church  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  tasks  for  the  21st-century 
church  and  its  theologians,  but  O’Collins 
does  only  a little  of  it  here,  applauding  the 
late  pope’s  bold  outreach  toward  Jews, 
representatives  of  other  religions  and  the 
world’s  poor,  while  lamenting  his  central- 
izing tendencies. 

O’Collins’s  book,  then,  is  not  the 
definitive  interpretation  of  “the  twenty- 
first  council  for  the  twenty-first  century,” 
but  it  is  a worthy  contribution  to  the  pro- 
ject. O’Collins  writes  from  extensive  expe- 
rience and  a clear  love  of  Jesus  and  the 
church.  His  opinions  are  invariably  mod- 
erate and  judicious;  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing with  which  I disagree.  But  that  may 
indicate  a problem.  Though  younger  than 
O’Collins,  I too  am  of  the  generation  for 
whom  Vatican  II  was  decisive.  My  stu- 
dents, however,  are  another  story.  The 
theology  majors  and  minors  among 
them — the  students  who  are  most  likely  to 
be  active  in  the  church  as  clergy,  religious, 
lay  ministers  and  theologians — tend  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  “evangelical 
Catholics”  described  by  the  theologian 
William  Portier. 

“Evangelical  Catholics”  emphasize 
Catholic  identity  markers  in  a culture  of 
pluralism.  They  love  eucharistic  adoration 
and  other  distinctively  Catholic  devotions 
that  fell  into  disuse  in  the  years  after 
Vatican  II.  Pope  John  Paul  II  is  their  hero. 
O’Collins’s  recommendations  do  not 
address  what  they  perceive  the  church  to 
need.  They  are  not  hostile  to  Vatican  II 
itself — by  and  large,  they  are  interested  in 
learning  about  it — but,  contrary  to  the 
council  and  the  immediate  postconciliar 
church,  they  are  inclined  to  cultivate 


Catholic  distinctiveness  from  the  sur- 
rounding world,  rather  than  to  seek  rap- 
prochement with  that  world.  Some, 
though  by  no  means  all,  set  themselves 
explicitly  against  the  postconciliar  church, 
deploring  the  rise  of  theological  dissent, 
the  decline  in  the  numbers  of  priests  and 
religious  and  the  loss  of  the  church’s  influ- 
ence on  Western  societies.  Any  successful 
interpretation  of  Vatican  Council  II  and 
its  reception  addressed  to  the  present  gen- 
eration— in  the  United  States,  at  least — 
will  need  to  make  clear  not  only  why  the 
council  was  necessary  but  also  to  what 
degree  it  was  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ments that  followed  it  and  to  what  degree 
those  developments  themselves  were  cre- 
ative or  destructive. 

And  General  MacArthur’s  under- 
wear? O’Collins  was  a boy  when 
MacArthur  was  headquartered  at 
Melbourne  dining  the  war.  The  general 
stayed  with  acquaintances  of  the  O’Collins 
family.  Nuns  did  his  laundry,  and  they,  to 
enhance  his  chances  of  victory,  stitched 
tiny  miraculous  medals  into  the  seams  of 
his  underclothes.  William  J.  Collinge 
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ISBN  0805078770 

When  Michael  Dirda  took  this  summer 
off,  discerning  readers  of  The 
Washington  Post  Book  World  were  most 
likely  disappointed.  They  enjoy  Dirda’s 
erudite  yet  accessible  reviews  each 
Sunday.  The  range  of  Dirda’s  interests 
and  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  literary 
knowledge  are  quite  impressive.  In  a given 
week,  for  example,  we  might  read  about 
Mozart  or  ancient  Persian  folk  tales  or  the 
Bloomsbury  group  of  British  writers,  or 
one  of  a number  of  other  topics.  This  crit- 
ic’s reviews  edify,  broaden  and  inspire  us 
to  read  more  and  live  richer,  fuller  lives. 

Dirda  fans  may  have  missed  his 
reviews  over  the  summer,  but  during  his 
time  off  Dirda  typically  turns  his  attention 
to  longer,  more  ambitious  projects.  And 
his  fans  should  be  happy  to  make  a trade- 
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off — especially  if  the  result  of  Dirda’s 
more  concentrated  labor  is  as  gratifying  as 
his  newly  published  Book  by  Book:  Notes  on 
Reading  and  Life. 

Dirda  won  the  1993  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
criticism.  Pie  is  the  author  of  An  Open  Book 
(2003),  his  charming  childhood-reading 
memoir,  and  two  volumes  of  literary 
essays — Readings  (2000)  and  Bound  to 
Please  (2005). 

“Notes”  is  the  operative  word  in  the 
tide  of  the  new  book  because  Dirda  has 
culled  much  of  its  contents  from  his  note- 
book, or  commonplace  book,  which  he  has 
augmented  throughout  his  28  years  as  a 
professional  reader  at  The  Post.  Dirda 
intended  to  create  a “florilegium”  of  quo- 
tations, observations  and  reading  lists  that 
elucidate  what  books  can  teach  us  about 
reading  and  living.  The  author  wants  read- 
ers to  take  away  from  this  florilegium  what 
they  value  and  can  use  as  they  learn  how  to 
become  the  persons  they  are  meant  to  be 
and  how  to  be  at  home  in  the  world. 

To  find  a place  in  the  world,  we  will 
need  a foundation  that  strengthens  our 
capacity  to  appreciate  fully  what  books  can 
teach  us.  That  foundation,  Dirda  suggests, 
is  a list  of  “patterning  works,”  against 
which  other  authors  have  built  to  create 
their  works.  The  Odyssey,  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  the  fairy  tales  of  the  Brothers 
Grimm  are  among  the  texts  on  this  list.  If 
we  have  read  the  books  on  this  list,  Dirda 
assures  us,  most  of  the  world’s  literature 
will  be  an  “open  book”  to  us.  This  foun- 
dation, moreover,  will  well  equip  us  to  dis- 
cern what  books  teach  us  about  balancing 
work  and  leisure,  and  the  mystery  of  phys- 
ical attraction  and  finding  love  that  is  deep 
and  lasting.  Rooting  ourselves  in  founda- 
tional texts  will  also  prepare  us  to  absorb 
what  books  say  about  how  to  teach  our 
children  to  read,  how  to  judge  a work  of 
art’s  merit  and  how  to  cultivate  disposi- 
tions and  the  spiritual  or  philosophical  dis- 
cipline necessary  to  endure  the  world’s 
blows  and  contend  with  fife’s  vicissitudes. 

The  fist  of  patterning  books  is  one  of 
many  fists  in  Book  by  Book.  Mystery  fans 
may  revisit  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  Father 
Brown  series,  for  example,  from  the 
author’s  recommended  list  of  books  for 
one’s  guest  room.  From  Dirda’s  fist  of  out- 
standing contemporary  creative  non-fic- 
tion, gourmands  may  gravitate  toward  The 
An  of  Eating  by  “our  most  sensuous  writer 
on  food,”  M.  F.  K.  Fisher.  The  Booker 


prize-winning  novel  about  “a  doomed 
affair  between  an  Indian  woman  and  an 
untouchable,”  The  God  of  Small  Things,  by 
Arundhati  Roy,  might  be  the  fiction  lover’s 
choice  from  Dirda’s  fist  of  outstanding 
contemporary  novels  about  love. 

The  sheer  array  of  literature  our 
dedicated  guide,  advocate  and  connois- 
seur surveys  in  Book  by  Book  cannot  prof- 
itably be  absorbed  in  one  reading.  It 
would  be  well  worth  the  reader’s  time  to 
revisit  the  text  and  rediscover  its  gems  of 
observation,  the  author’s  own  and  those 
from  the  abundant  provocative  quota- 
tions Dirda  also  includes  to  amplify  his 
themes.  Mencken  and  Chesterton  are 
among  the  familiar  writers  quoted,  while 
Karen  Joy  Fowler  and  E.R.  Curtius  are 
among  the  numerous  lesser-known 
authors  cited.  Dirda’s  championing  of 
the  obscure  is  one  of  his  charms  as  a 
reviewer.  Perhaps,  however,  with  these 
quotations  some  explanation  about  the 
lesser-known  writers  would  have  helped 
readers  appreciate  better  their  state- 
ments’ import. 

Unbridled  enthusiasm  for  books  is 
Dirda’s  chief  asset  as  a critic.  This  quality 
is  readily  apparent,  for  instance,  in  what  he 
tells  readers  about  Thoreau’s  Walden.  “If 
you’ve  never  read  it,”  Dirda  writes,  “read 
it  now.”  More  than  anything,  Book  by  Book 
will  renew  book  lovers’  ardor  for  books, 
which  may  prompt  them  to  drop  what 
they  are  doing  to  go  to  a used-book  sale, 


where  they  will  jostle  strangers  armed 
with  milk  crates  to  find  the  book  they  have 
put  off  reading  for  too  long. 

Books  enrich  our  fives,  but  it  is  the 
quality  of  our  living  that  ultimately  con- 
cerns Dirda.  “Time  is  passing”  is  a domi- 
nant Dirda  theme,  which  he  illustrates 
with  a story  about  the  Russian  short  story 
writer  Isaac  Babel.  Arrested  by  the  Russian 
secret  police,  he  was  never  seen  again. 
Before  they  took  him  away,  he  reportedly 
said,  “But  I was  not  given  time  to  finish.” 
The  indelible  image  of  this  man  express- 
ing such  universal  dread  haunts  the  read- 
er. Contemplating  this  man’s  plight  and 
entreaty  reminds  us  we  have  a choice:  we 
can  brood  or  we  can  act.  For  Dirda,  action 
is  the  clear  choice.  He  writes: 

To  have  created  a garden  or  writ- 
ten a book,  to  have  preserved  a 
work  of  art  from  the  destruction 
of  time,  to  have  helped  the  poor  or 
the  sick  or  the  spiritually  dis- 
tressed, to  have  contributed  to 
society  more  than  one  has  taken — 
these  are  the  sorts  of  triumphs 
available  to  any  of  us. 

Keep  Book  by  Book  on  your  nightstand 
and  refer  to  it  often.  Its  lessons  will  help 
you  attend  to  the  prosaic  and  cope  with 
the  unexpected,  the  difficult  and  the  trag- 
ic. It  is  an  indispensable  literary  resource. 

Chris  Byrd 


Without  Guile 


“ These  are  business  hours , Sweetie.  Can ’t  whatever  it  is 
wait  until  parenting  hours!'" 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

HISPANIC/LATINO  MINISTRY  Oblate  School  of 
Theology’s  D.Min.  program  offers  accredited 
study  in  contemporary  Hispanic/Latino  theology 
and  ministry.  Starts  January  2007.  Other  study 
concentrations  available.  Contact  DMin@ost.edu 
for  details;  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.dm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 


"It'S 

certainly 
not  our 
churches!" 


Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTERS.  Diocese  of  Richmond,  Va., 
has  a position  available  for  priests,  religious  or  lay 
persons.  Pastoral  experience  and  a graduate 
degree  in  theology  or  a related  discipline  required. 
For  further  information,  positions  descriptions, 
applications,  contact:  Diane  M.  Guy,  S.N.D., 
Diocesan  Director,  811  Cathedral  Place, 
Richmond  VA  23220;  e-mail:  dguy@richmond- 
diocese.org. 

THE  CATHOLIC  DIOCESE  OF  RICHMOND,  Va., 
seeks  a DIRECTOR  FOR  THE  OFFICE  FOR 
BLACK  CATHOLICS.  The  Director  serves  as 
a catalyst  in  areas  of  promoting,  evangelization 
and  eradicating  racism,  and  provides  informa- 
tion and  resources  for  the  bishop,  diocesan  staff 
and  parishes.  The  Director  collaborates  with  the 
Commission  for  Black  Catholics,  the  Office  of 
the  Hispanic  Apostolate,  the  Asian  community, 
diocesan  staff  and  parishioners  in  order  to  assess 
and  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  The 
selected  candidate  will  have  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  theology,  ministry  or  a related  degree  (mas- 
ter’s degree  preferred),  professional  experience 
in  a human  service  setting  and  experience  work- 
ing with  ethnic  groups  and  associations. 
Required  skills  include  strong  leadership  skills, 
facilitation  and  collaboration  skills,  administra- 
tion skills  and  a good  working  knowledge  of  the 
church’s  doctrinal  and  social  teaching.  Must  be 
a Catholic  in  good  standing.  Some  travel  is 
required.  Position  is  open  until  filled.  The  posi- 
tion is  available  in  January  2007.  Interested 
applicants  should  submit  a letter  of  interest  and 
diocesan  application  to:  dmahanes@richmond- 
diocese.org,  or  by  mail  to:  D.  G.  Mahanes, 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Richmond,  811  Cathedral  Place, 
Richmond,  VA  23220. 

DIOCESAN  ECOLOGICAL  EDUCATOR. 

Appalachian  Office  of  Justice  and  Peace  seeks 
ecological  educator  to  promote  and  apply 
Catholic  social  teaching  on  issues  related  to  ecol- 
ogy, rural  life,  poverty  and  economic  justice. 
Position  requires  residence  in  Western  vicariate 
of  the  Diocese  of  Richmond,  Va.  Must  be  a 
Catholic  in  good  standing,  actively  committed  to 
the  social  teaching  of  the  church.  Applicants  must 
be  well  versed  in  computer  and  able  to  drive  to 
meetings  across  the  diocese.  Minimum  bachelor 
degree  required  in  related  field.  Send  resume  and 
request  application  by  Nov.  1,  2006,  to: 
Appalachian  Office  of  Justice  and  Peace,  P.O. 
Box  660,  St.  Paul,  VA  24283;  Ph:  (276)  762-5050; 
e-mail:  jhanrahan@richmonddiocese.org. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists  and 
preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed 


weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site: 
www.fcaministry.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days,  year-round 
in  a prayerful  home  setting.  Contactjoyce  Diitz, 
P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@- 
sbcglobal.net;  www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Sabbaticals 

FLEXIBLE  SABBATICALS  in  our  nation’s  capital 
offered  at  Washington  Theological  Union,  a 
Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  and 
ministry — serving  those  who  serve.  Rest  and 
renewal  for  mind,  body  and  spirit.  Refresh  your 
spirit.  Challenge  your  mind.  Spend  time  to  i 
reawaken  your  passion.  Tour  museums  and  mon-  j 
uments,  historic  and  religious  sites.  Call  Mrs. 
Colleen  Perret  at  (800)  334-9922,  ext.  5229,  or 
send  e-mail:  sabbatical@wtu.edu.  Visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.wtu.edu. 

NATIVITY  MISSION  CENTER  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  PRINCIPAL  (beginning  summer 
2007).  AJesuit  middle  school,  N.M.C.  provides 
quality  private  education  to  boys  from  low- 
income  families  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
such  an  education.  Year-round  school  with ! 
extended  day,  summer  program  and  support  i 
services  for  its  graduates — 90  percent  of  whom  j 
finish  high  school  and  attend  college.  B.A. 
degree  required,  M.A.  preferred.  Several  years’ 
teaching  experience  required;  previous  success : 
in  administration  preferred.  Familiarity  with 
Jesuit  education,  the  Nativity  model  or  other  ; 
successful  small  school  program  would  be  an  I 
advantage.  Send  brief  resume  by  Nov.  15,  2006,  j 
to  Vin  DeCola,  S.J.,  (President)  at  204  Forsyth  ; 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10002;  e-mail:  vin@nynativ-  j 
ity.org;  Web  site:  www.nynativity.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://’umrw.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates 
are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42 
times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine  pint  and  Web  j 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis-  \ 
counts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  adMameri- 
camagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West 
56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For  \ 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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Letters 


Justice  for  All 

On  behalf  of  the  bishops  of  the 
California  Catholic  Conference  I wish 
to  respond  to  the  article  in  America  by 
Marci  A.  Hamilton  (9/25),  who  is  both 
an  attorney  for  plaintiffs  suing  the 
Catholic  Church  and  a professor  at 
Yeshiva  University  Law  School.  The 
full  response  to  her  article  can  be  found 
at  www.cacathohc.org. 

Under  the  guise  of  presenting 
“lessons”  from  the  crisis  of  sexual  abuse 
of  minors,  America  has  provided  one  of 
the  most  vociferous  and  bitter  critics  of 
the  CathoHc  Church  with  a forum  to 
pubHsh  a new  plaintiffs’  brief.  In  federal 
court,  she  has  argued  the  case  against 
the  Diocese  of  San  Diego  in  its  chal- 
lenge to  the  CaHfomia  law  that  repealed 
the  statute  of  Kmitations  for  the  dura- 
tion of  2003.  She  has  opposed  the 
church  in  several  major  legal  issues, 
including  the  Archdiocese  of  Portland 
bankruptcy  action.  To  describe 
Professor  Hamilton  merely  as  having 
“represented  numerous  survivors  of  sex- 
ual abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy  of 
various  denominations  on  constitutional 
matters”  is  not  transparent  and  certainly 
not  full  disclosure  for  the  readers  of 
America. 

Professor  Hamilton  completely 
ignored  the  findings  of  the  John  Jay 
Report.  The  directors  of  that  Report 
describe  it  “as  one  of  the  most  extensive 
collections  about  sexual  abuse  of  minors 
and  one  of  a very  small  number  not 
based  on  forensic  content.  As  such,  it  is 
a very  valuable  source  of  knowledge 
about  sexual  offending”  (John  Jay  2006 
Supplementary  Report). 

Her  book  God  vs.  the  Gavel  (2005) 
makes  extravagant  claims  about  abuse  in 
the  1990’s  that  are  not  sustained  by  evi- 
dence. She  has  defended  CaHfomia ’s 
targeting  of  the  CathoHc  Church,  and 
she  promoted  the  same  cause  in 
Colorado.  However,  the  John  Jay 
Report  shows  that  after  1985,  as  society 
became  more  famihar  with  the  evil  of 
sexual  abuse  of  minors,  church  authori- 
ties dealt  with  it  vigorously,  and  that  it 
declined  precipitously  in  subsequent 
years. 

We  agree  with  Professor  Hamilton 


that  the  protection  of  children  must  be 
an  “absolute  priority.”  However,  we 
note  that  her  priority  extends  only  to 
children  abused  in  private  institutions. 
Sexual  abuse  by  CathoHc  clergy  is  a ter- 
rible tragedy,  but  it  represents  a small 
fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  whole 
unfortunate  problem  of  sexual  abuse  of 
mmol’s.  Clearly  the  extension  of  the 
civil  statute  of  Hmitations  Hi  CaHfomia 
targeted  the  CathoHc  Church.  That  is 
how  it  was  drawn  up,  and  that  is  how  it 
operated.  In  fact,  the  “thousands”  of 
children  Professor  Hamilton  claims 
were  abused  in  churches  during  the 
1990’s  were  more  likely  abused  in  pub- 
Hc  institutions,  but  she  closes  out  the 
possibiHty  of  suits  against  those  institu- 
tions. 

The  CathoHc  bishops  of  CaHfomia 
reaffirm  their  absolute  commitment  to 
keeping  the  church  safe  for  aU,  particu- 
larly children.  They  hope  that  the 
lessons  learned  and  the  evidence  pro- 
vided regarding  sexual  abuse  will  be  of 
universal  assistance  in  dealing  with  this 
terrible  problem.  Our  society  must  go 
beyond  identifying  sexual  abuse  as  a 
CathoHc  issue.  It  must  treat  all  victims 
equaUy  and  not  just  focus  on  those 
whom  trial  lawyers  can  select  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  themselves. 
Justice  must  include  all  children. 

(Most  Rev.)  Stephen  E.  Btaire 
President,  California  Catholic  Conference 

Valid  Synopsis 

In  “The  Ethical  Legacy  of  Dirty 
Harry”  (9/11),  George  A.  Lopez  gives 
a valid  and  pointed  synopsis  of  policy 
issues  surrounding  the  “war”  on  ter- 
rorism. There  is  no  question  that  the 
president  has  had  the  upper  hand  in  a 
nebulous  environment  by  bold  and 
aggressive  leadership. 

But  to  assert  that  the  Bush  ethical 
framework  “has  not  been  examined  on 
its  own  terms”  seems  a misreading  of 
the  situation.  Rather  it  is  precisely  the 
misgivings  Americans  have  with  these 
policies  that  are  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  Bush’s  falling  populari- 
ty and  the  vigorously  contested 
midterm  elections. 

Spirited  critiques  of  administration 


policy  cover  many  specific  items — tor- 
ture rendition,  redefining  treaties,  pre- 
emptive war,  warrantless  wiretaps, 
civil  war  versus  war  on  terror,  dispro- 
portionate costs,  to  cite  a few.  Rather 
than  tacit  acquiescence,  I believe  much 
of  the  discontent  has  significant  ethi- 
cal dimensions. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  your 
editorial  “Politics  and  Terror”  (9/11) 
is  a more  accurate  presentation.  The 
public,  however,  does  get  it.  They  are 
out  ahead  of  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Ben  Richardson 
Decatur,  Ga. 

Bring  to  Light 

“The  Ethical  Legacy  of  Dirty  Harry,” 
by  George  A.  Lopez,  (9/11)  prompted 
some  reflection.  I was  as  stunned  as 
anyone  by  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001. 
“But  we  are  such  good  people!”  What 
went  wrong?  Why?  Is  evil  personified 
in  Osama  bin  Laden  as  in  no  other  of 
God’s  creatures?  Is  he  bent  on  destroy- 
ing us  just  out  of  irrational  hatred?  No 
reasons,  no  exceptions?  What  are  we 
missing? 

I certainly  do  not  have  an  inside 
track  to  his  mind,  but  I would  like  to 
hear  his  thinking.  What  are  his  reasons 
for  such  hatred  and  destruction?  Before 
we  openly  espouse  any  more  “Dirty 
Harry”  tactics,  or  kill  more  terrorists,  or 
go  to  war  against  another  nation,  or 
shed  the  blood  of  more  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  human  family,  couldn’t 
we  have  a conference — under  U.N.  aus- 
pices— with  bin  Laden  or  his  represen- 
tatives and  the  U.S.  and  U.N.  represen- 
tatives elected  by  the  world  body — a 
conference  to  seek  truth  and  reason,  to 
bring  to  light  any  hidden  agenda! 

I am  too  old  to  be  afraid  for  the 
future,  but  I befieve  the  world  today  is 
entitled  to  something  better. 

Ron  Henery,  O.P. 

Ponchatoula,  La. 

Painful  Instruction 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  treatment 
(9/25)  of  Liturgiam  Authenticam  in 
“Translating  the  Liturgy,”  by  John  F. 
Baldovin,  S.J.,  with  “Authentic  Unity” 
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>\  Robert  F.  O’Toole,  S .J.,  is  providen- 
tial and  painfully  instructive.  The  most 
discouraging  sentence  in  Father 
Baldovin’s  article  is  “The  U.S.  bishops 
obviously  have  decided  to  accept  the 
principles  of  Liturgiam  Authenticam  as 
insisted  upon  by  Cardinal  Arinze.”  What 
a surprise!  Not  only  has  Latin  become  a 
sacred  cow,  but  even  Latin  word  order. 
That  could  leave  us  with  “And  with  spirit 
your!” 

(Rev.)  Brian  M.  Rafferty 
Lake  Shore,  Md. 

Unity  of  Love 

The  big  division  among  non-Catholics 
is  between  fundamentalists,  who  inter- 
pret the  Bible  literally  and,  for  want  of  a 


better  word,  the  mainstream  Prot- 
estants. The  Catholic  disunity  of  which 
Robert  F.  O’Toole,  S.J.,  writes  in 
“Authentic  Unity”  (9/25)  is  similar,  but 
not  as  pronounced.  Catholics  differ  in 
that  some  accept  certain  passages  as  lit- 
eral and  others  do  not.  Some  hold  that 
the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  Genesis 
1 to  1 1 are  literal  history.  Others  accept 
the  findings  of  science  that  our  first 
parents  were  totally  different  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  a multitude  rather  than 
one  pair,  and  date  back  well  over 
100,000  years. 

As  a result,  the  understanding  of 
original  sin  and  related  formulations  is 
blurred.  Small  wonder  that  as  a cardi- 
nal, Pope  Benedict  XVI  stated  that  “the 


inability  to  understand  original  sin  and 
to  make  it  understandable  is  really  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  pre- 
sent-day theology  and  pastoral  min- 
istry.” 

While  the  problem  of  disunity  muf- 
fles the  voice  needed  by  evangelization, 
the  process  of  dealing  with  our  problem 
can  contribute  to  the  unity  of  all 
Christians  who  sincerely  try  to  ascertain 
Christian  truth.  The  Bible-only  theory 
for  doing  this  has  been  discredited. 
Recognition  is  unavoidable  of  the  need 
of  an  institution  like  a general  council. 
But  a tremendous  amount  of  dialogue  is 
called  for  about  the  structure,  area  of 
competence,  competence  of  members, 
limits  and  membership.  Our  work  and 
the  expertise  we  attain  in  solving  our 
problems,  together  with  more  humility, 
will  render  us  more  skilled  and  flexible 
in  that  dialogue.  Without  a council  that 
Christians  generally  can  accept,  sub- 
stantial advance  in  ecumenism  is  not 
possible. 

The  Lord  wants  unity,  but  not  yet, 
as  I see  it.  Unity  of  love,  yes,  now  and 
always,  this  unity  that  popes  have  pro- 
moted zealously  and  with  much  success. 
Organic  unity  awaits  the  reconciliation 
of  our  differences,  a great  part  of  third- 
millennium  history.  Please  God. 

(Rev.)  Connell  J.  Maguire 
Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 

Won’t  Wither  Away 

I think  history  might  disagree  with  Col. 
Patrick  Lang’s  final  statement,  “If  we  do 
that,  jihadism  will  simply  wither  away” 
(“Al  Qaeda  and  the  Jihadis,”  10/02). 
These  violent  conflicts  with  radical  Islam 
have  been  part  of  Western  history  since 
the  seventh  century.  All  these  various 
groups  within  radical  Islam  are  united  in 
their  desire  for  a universal  caliphate, 
wherein  all  peoples  and  religions  will  be 
subject  to  Shia  law. 

There  is  no  logical  discussion  with 
these  terrorists  as  Benedict  XVI  prays. 
They  will  not  simply  “wither  away”  as 
Western  Europeans  and  some  Americans 
hope. 

(Msgr.)  Donald  J.  Desmond 
East  Hampton,  N.Y. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  CHARITY  OF  CANOSSA 

International  Congregation  of  Religious  Women  announces  opportu- 
nity to  join  our  vibrant  organization  as  Development  Officer.  Position 
oversees  all  direct  mail  solicitation,  informational  letters/newsletters, 
grant  writing  as  well  as  represent  senior  officials  in  arranging  person- 
al gift  solicitation  for  capital  campaign.  This  fast-paced  opportunity 
offers  a competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits  and  a work  environment 
where  each  member  makes  a difference.  Candidates  should  have  an 
M.B.A.,  5 to  7 years  of  progressive  experience  within  a non-profit  set- 
ting. Ability  to  articulate  the  case  for  support  imperative,  knowledge  of 
and  affinity  for  the  works  of  charity  of  the  organization  a real  plus. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  join  us  and  help  us 
“serve  those  most  in  need,”  please  fax  or  send  resume  to: 
Search  Committee  Chair,  2532  Vermont  NE, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87110 
Fax:  (505)  298-0120. 


The  Institute  for  Continuing  Theological  Education 
Pontifical  North  American  College 
00120  Vatican  City  State  EUROPE 

The  Institute  offers  an  extraordinary  opportunity  in  the 
Eternal  City  for  priests  to  study,  pray,  and  be  renewed 
as  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

We  offer  two  twelve-week  sessions  of  ongoing  priestly  formation  each  year: 
February  to  April  in  the  SPRING;  September  to  November  in  the  FALL 
Website:  www.pnac.org;  E-mail;  romeshabat@pnac.org 
Phone:  +(39  06)  6849-3853;  Fax:  +(39  06)  687-1529 


To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America’s  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
writer’s  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America  s editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  Word 


Following  Jesus  on  the 
Way 

Thirtieth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Oct.  29,  2006 

Readings:  Jer  31:7-9;  Ps  126:1-6;  Heb  5:1-6;  Mark  10:46-52 

‘‘‘'Immediately  he  received  his  sight  and  followed  him  on  the  way ” (Mark  10:52) 


FOR  the  LAST  six  Sundays  we 
have  been  on  a journey  with  Jesus 
and  his  disciples,  going  from 
northern  Galilee  toward 
Jerusalem.  The  journey  started  with  the 
healing  of  a blind  man  who  only  gradually 
came  to  see  (Mark  8:22-26).  Along  the  way 
we  have  read  surprising  texts  about  a suffer- 
ing Messiah,  greatness  in  the  community  of 
Jesus,  tolerance  toward  outsiders  of  good 
will  and  the  need  to  avoid  scandal,  fidelity 
in  marriage  and  accepting  God’s  kingdom 
as  a gift,  riches  as  a possible  obstacle  to  hap- 
piness and  salvation  and  Jesus’  ideal  of  ser- 
vant leadership.  At  several  points  Jesus  had 
to  correct  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of 
his  closest  followers.  What  he  has  offered 
are  challenging  teachings  about  who  he  is 
(Christology)  and  what  it  means  to  follow 
him  (discipleship). 

Today’s  reading  from  Mark  10  brings 
the  journey  nearly  to  a close.  It  is  the  nar- 
rative of  the  healing  of  another  blind  man, 
the  beggar  Bartimaeus,  which  takes  place 
just  as  Jesus  is  leavingjericho  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem.  In  many  respects  this  account  is 
like  other  Markan  healing  stories.  There  is 
the  physical  problem  of  Bartimaeus’s 
blindness.  Bartimaeus  displays  a deep  and 
persistent  faith  in  Jesus’  power  to  heal  him. 
And  the  cure  is  immediate  and  complete. 

The  story  of  Bartimaeus  also  provides 
a model  for  all  who  follow  Jesus  “on  the 
way.”  His  journey  begins  with  a glimmer 
of  faith,  the  hope  that  Jesus  the  Son  of 
David  could  heal  him.  It  grows  with  his 
plea,  “Have  pity  on  me.”  When  rebuked 
by  others,  Bartimaeus  persists  in  calling  on 
Jesus.  When  asked  by  Jesus  what  he  wants, 
he  expresses  himself  in  the  words  of  every 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


would-be  disciple,  “I  want  to  see.”  He  does 
come  to  see  on  both  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  level.  His  response  to  his  healing 
is  to  follow  Jesus  “on  the  way.”  That  way, 
of  course,  leads  to  Jerusalem,  the  place  of 
Jesus’  passion  and  death. 

It  is  likely  that  both  Mark’s  Gospel  and 
the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  were  written  in 
Rome  within  a few  years  of  each  other. 
Some  scholars  have  perceived  a comple- 
mentarity between  the  two  works,  with 
Mark  taking  us  up  to  Jesus’  passion  and 
death  and  Hebrews  reflecting  on  the  theo- 
logical significance  of  Jesus’  passion,  death, 
resurrection  and  exaltation  taken  as  a 
whole.  Today’s  reading  from  Hebrews  5 
develops  further  the  themes  of  Jesus  as  the 
perfect  sacrifice  for  sins  and  as  the  great 
high  priest.  It  identifies  Jesus  as  high  priest 
with  regard  to  his  role,  person  and 
appointment. 

The  role  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  was 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  and  serve  as  a 
representative  of  the  people.  Jesus  offered 
himself  as  a sacrifice  for  sins  and  continues 
to  act  as  our  mediator  at  “the  throne  of 
grace.”  The  person  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  was  very  much  a human  being,  beset 
by  weakness  and  sin.  While  no  stranger  to 
human  weakness,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God 
was  able  to  deal  compassionately  with  sin- 
ners without  himself  succumbing  to  sin. 
The  appointment  of  the  Jewish  high  priest 
was  limited  to  men  who  could  trace  their 
ancestry  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  to  Aaron 
the  brother  of  Moses.  Since  Jesus  was 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah  rather  than  Levi, 
he  could  not  act  as  the  Jewish  high  priest 
while  he  was  on  earth.  The  author  of 
Hebrews  argues,  however,  that  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God  was  appointed  direcdy  by 
God  to  an  even  better  priesthood  by  quot- 
ing his  two  favorite  Old  Testament  texts: 
“You  are  my  son,  this  day  I have  begotten 


you”  (Ps  2:7),  and  “You  are  a priest  forev- 
er according  to  the  order  of  Melchizedek” 
(Ps  110:4). 

Today’s  reading  from  Hebrews 
reminds  us  that  the  way  of  Jesus  does  not 
end  in  Jerusalem.  In  his  role,  person  and 
appointment  Jesus  surpassed  every  high 
priest  in  ancient  Israel.  Through  him  we 
can  approach  the  throne  of  grace  with 
confidence  and  boldness,  and  we  can 
expect  mercy  and  favor  from  God.  The 
way  of  Jesus  leads  to  eternal  fife  with  God. 

The  celebration  of  the  feast  of  All 
Saints  this  week  reminds  us  that  many  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  have  continued  to  walk  in 
his  way.  The  scene  of  the  saints  on  earth 
and  in  heaven  in  Revelation  7 illustrates 
that  we  belong  to  a communion  of  saints. 
As  the  short  passage  from  1 John  3 indi- 
cates, what  unites  the  saints  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  is  their  common  identity  as 
“God’s  children  now.”  The  beatitudes 
from  Matthew  5 list  the  virtues  and  atti- 
tudes that  we  must  cultivate  and  practice  if 
we  are  to  enjoy  the  fullness  of  eternal  fife 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  On  All  Saints  Day 
we  celebrate  those  men  and  women  who, 
like  Bartimaeus,  professed  their  faith  in 
Jesus,  came  to  see  things  more  clearly  and 
followed  him  along  the  way. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• In  what  respects  is  Bartimaeus’s 
encounter  with  Jesus  a model  for 
prospective  followers? 

• How  would  you  describe  "the  way” 
of  Jesus?  What  does  it  entail,  and 
where  does  it  lead? 

• Do  you  see  connections  between 
the  portrayals  of  Jesus  by  Mark  and  in 
Hebrews?  How  do  they  complement 
each  other? 
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"Companioning  Spiritual  Orphans:  Growing  with  the  Next  Generation" 
with  Dr.  Kent  Ira  Groff 

"Families  on  the  Fringe: 

Seeking  Out  Our  Contemporary  Holy  Families" 
with  Dr.  Linda  Baratte 

"The  Interfaith  Encounter:  Gifts  to  Share" 
with  Fr.  Anthony  Randazzo  and  Fr.  Thomas  Ryan 

"Dime  Con  Quien  Andas..." 
with  Rev.  Domingo  Rodriguez 


Sponsored  by  the  College  of  Saint  Elizabeth’s 
Center  for  Theological  and  Spiritual  Development 

For  registration  information  call  (973)  290-4300 
or  visit  our  website  at  wvvw.cse.edu/center 


Offering  Certificate  in  Ministry  Programs  for: 

Youth  and  Young  Adult  Ministry 
Religious  Education 
Parish  Life  Ministries 
Pastoral  Administration 

• Earn  25  undergraduate  theology  credits  in  24  months 
• 50%  tuition  discount  for  qualified  parish  volunteers  and  employees 


Cherishing  the  Tradition. 

Nourishing  the  Faith. 
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Saint  Elizabeth 

Now  offering  programs  completely  online! 


2 Convent  Road,  Morristown,  NJ  07960 
www.cse.edu 


Sponsored  by  the  SistenLof  Charity  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  Convent  Station,  New  Jersey 
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Where  Is  the  Religious  Left? 

John  A.  Coleman 

The  Moment,  the  Message, 
the  Messenger 
Tom  Fox 


As  we  moved  into  the  Easter  season 
this  year,  I found  myself  thinking 
of  a comment  by  the  sacramental 
theologian  Peter  Fink,  S.J.,  about 
how  difficult  it  can  be  to  get  Catholics  to 
pay  attention  to  the  Easter  season.  After  40 
days  of  Lent  and  the  Easter  Triduum,  peo- 
ple’s focus  and  imagination  is  largely  spent, 
and  a sort  of  fatigue  can  set  in,  such  that  we 
coast  from  Easter  Sunday  back  into  ordinary 
time,  when  we  should  be  celebrating. 
Theologically,  the  Easter  season  remembers 
the  church  sent  forth  to  proclaim  the  Gospel 
and  serve  God’s  people.  What  better  occa- 
sion, then,  for  parishes  to  commission  new 
ministers  for  parish  life  and  highlight  the 
work  various  people  of  the  parish  are  doing 
in  their  own  lives.  The  weeks  of  Easter  are  a 
time  for  parishioners  to  offer  reflections  on 
their  lives,  socialize  after  Mass,  present  voca- 
tion talks,  put  on  a volunteer  fair  or  carry 
out  a parish  service  project.  It  is  a season  in 
which  we  should  tap  into  our  Christian  rest- 
lessness, the  Holy 
Spirit  as  it  moves 
within  and  invites 
our  own  commu- 
nity, seeking  that 
God’s  reign  may  be  brought  more  fully  into 
life. 

Father  Fink’s  ideas  come  to  mind  because 
I can  feel  that  post-Lenten  lethargy  in  my 
bones.  Lent  naturally  seems  to  me  like  a race 
that  you  run,  where  Easter  is  the  finish  line 
and  the  Triduum  is  the  last  three  miles,  run 
mostly  uphill.  I suspect  to  some  extent  I 
never  quite  make  it  past  Good  Friday.  Not 
that  Jesus  doesn’t  rise;  I’m  just  not  quite  sure 
how  to  rise  with  him.  It  all  happens  too  fast. 
He’s  dead,  he’s  alive,  and  I am  slow  to 
adjust. 

This  Easter  season  I have  been  asking 
myself,  where  are  those  moments  of  the 
resurrection  that  I should  be  celebrating.  I 
have  witnessed  Christ’s  death.  My  mind 
wanders  back  frequently  to  a drive  along 
the  Gulf  Coast  in  early  March,  past  houses 
and  hotels  crushed  like  matchsticks, 
through  whole  neighborhoods  thrown  liter- 
ally on  top  of  one  another,  mile  after  mile. 
But  where,  O Lord,  is  the  resurrection? 

The  answer  comes  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  On  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  southwestern  South  Dakota, 
where  I used  to  work,  they  told  stories  of  a 
high  school  basketball  player  named 
SuAnne  Big  Crow.  Basketball  is  to  the  rez 
what  college  football  is  to  Nebraska  and  the 
Yankees  are  to  New  York,  part  of  the  fabric 
or  reality.  Out  there  the  game  means  some- 


thing, speaks  somehow  to  people’s  funda- 
mental aspirations,  their  sense  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  aspirations.  A good  play- 
er takes  on  a sort  of  iconic  status  in  the 
community,  and  people  will  come  to  take 
real  inspiration  from  both  the  players’  on- 
court  demeanor  and  their  ability  to  pump 
fake,  fade  back  or  cut  in  the  lane. 

SuAnne,  as  I heard  it,  was  such  a figure. 
She  was  a great  player,  one  who  had  been 
noticed  by  many  even  before  high  school, 
and  she  played  with  a spirit  about  her  that 
quite  simply  gave  people  hope.  In  the  year 
2000,  Ian  Frazier  published  a book  about 
Pine  Ridge  called  On  the  Rez;  more  than  50 
pages  of  it  are  devoted  to  people’s  memo- 
ries of  SuAnne — her  hands,  her  sense  of 
humor,  her  spirit,  how  she  won  the  state 
tournament  for  Pine  Ridge,  her  sudden 
death.  Everywhere  Frazier  went,  it  seemed, 
people  had  a story. 

There  was  one  story  in  particular  that  I 
heard  frequently.  SuAnne  and  her  team- 
mates were  at  an 
away  game  in  a 
little  South 
Dakota  town  off 
the  reservation. 
As  they  ran  out  for  pregame  warm-ups, 
they  were  greeted  by  racist  shouts  and 
jeers.  I never  heard  what  exactly  was  being 
said,  just  that  it  was  loud  and  persistent, 
and  it  was  coming  from  all  around  them. 

Humiliated  and  probably  scared,  she  and 
her  teammates  quickly  circuited  the  court. 
And  then,  by  herself,  SuAnne  Big  Crow 
stopped  dead  center.  She  put  a towel 
around  her  shoulders,  as  though  it  were  an 
Indian  shawl,  and  while  the  crowd  contin- 
ued to  taunt  and  heckle,  she  began  to  per- 
form a traditional  Lakota  dance.  She  spun 
and  stepped  gracefully,  her  shawl  extended 
behind  her  like  the  wings  of  a bird.  As  she 
moved,  she  sang  a traditional  song  in  the 
strange,  otherworldly  tones  of  her  people. 
While  the  crowd  screamed  at  her,  she 
stood  in  that  center  circle  before  them.  She 
sang  and  she  danced. 

As  the  story  was  told  to  me,  SuAnne’s 
action  humbled  that  crowd.  Watching  her 
quietly  dance  and  sing,  in  a world  of  her 
own,  their  own  voices  grew  still.  When  it 
was  finished,  her  dance  had  broken  their 
hearts. 

Some  scholars  define  the  resurrection  as 
God  making  a way  where  there  is  no  way. 
How  else  to  describe  a teenage  girl  stand- 
ing before  a taunting  mob  and  responding 
in  a manner  so  altogether  different? 

Jim  McDermott,  S.J. 


Of  Many  Things 
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Cover  art  Portrait  of  Isaac  Hecker, 
founder  of  the  Paulists,  by  Frederick 
Carlson.  On  the  right  is  Brook  Farm  in 
Massachusetts,  where  Hecker  lived  for  a 
time.  Left  is  a window  from  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  Church  in  New  York,  the  mother 
church  of  the  Paulists. 
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Current  Comment 


Sant’Egidio  Comes  to 
America 

The  most  important  Catholic  group  that  you  may  never 
have  heard  of  is  the  Sant’Egidio  community.  Their 
anonymity  may  lessen  with  an  upcoming  convention, 
“Religion  and  Cultures,”  to  be  held  at  Georgetown 
University,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  26-27.  It  will  be 
the  latest  in  a series  of  encounters  among  religious  leaders 
that  began  with  the  historic  interfaith  meeting  attended  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II  in  Assisi  in  1986. 

Founded  in  1968  by  an  Italian  secondary-school  student 
named  Andrea  Riccardi,  the  loosely  structured  organization 
consists  of  50,000  lay  people  devoted  to  prayer,  dialogue 
and  activism  on  behalf  of  global  peace.  Sant’Egidio ’s 
evening  prayer  meetings  in  Rome,  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  attract  hundreds  of  young  students. 

Sant’Egidio  members,  both  young  and  old,  are  typically 
involved  in  service  to  the  poor — in  soup  kitchens,  prisons 
and  senior  citizen  centers. 

Mario  Marazziti,  Sant’Egidio’s  spokesperson,  told 
America  that  the  group  began  in  the  wake  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  as  a way  for  lay  people  to  “live  all  the 
Gospel,  not  just  part  of  it.”  Like  all  members,  Signor 
Marazziti  works  full  time  in  another  profession  (in  his 
case,  television)  and  volunteers  his  time.  When  asked  why 
Sant’Egidio,  strong  in  Western  Europe  and  Africa,  has  rel- 
atively few  members  in  the  United  States,  he  smiled, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  that  he  hoped  the 
Georgetown  meeting  might  change  that.  So  do  we. 

Global  Migration 

The  influx  of  Hispanic  people  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America  is  part  of  a far  broader,  global  phenomenon.  In 
December  2003,  with  the  encouragement  of  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan,  the  Global  Commission  on 
International  Migration  was  established  in  an  effort  to 
respond  to  this  rapidly  increasing  and  ever  more  complex 
phenomenon. 

According  to  the  United  Nations’  population  division, 
almost  200  million  people  are  international  migrants. 

Some  move  within  their  own  regions;  others  travel  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  While  some  represent 
success  stories — including  asylum  seekers  who  have  found 
safety  from  persecution — a major  concern  in  Europe  has 
been  the  arrival  of  asylum  seekers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
refugee  status.  Others  who  migrate  from  poor  parts  of  the 
world  to  wealthy  countries,  whether  legally  or  illegally, 


have  faced  exploitation,  discrimination  and  abuse.  While 
globalization  has  lifted  some  out  of  poverty,  the  commis- 
sion also  notes  that  it  has  not  narrowed  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor,  which  in  some  areas  of  the  world  is  widen- 
ing. 

The  commission  lays  out  six  principles  for  action.  The 
first  is  that  women,  men  and  children  should  be  able  to 
realize  their  potential  in  their  own  country  of  origin,  and 
hence  migrate  out  of  choice  rather  than  necessity.  But  the 
fifth  may  be  the  most  important — namely,  that  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  and  labor  standards  should  be 
ensured  for  all  migrant  men  and  women. 

Philippine  Politics 

Since  assuming  office  in  January  2001,  President  Gloria 
Macapagal  Arroyo  of  the  Philippines  has  faced  a series  of 
challenges:  protests  by  the  supporters  of  her  disgraced  pre- 
decessor, Joseph  Estrada;  an  abortive  military  coup  in 
2003;  and  calls  for  her  resignation  after  the  release  of  a 
taped  telephone  conversation  that  suggested  she  had  med- 
dled with  the  election  commission  in  the  contentious  2004 
elections.  Last  February,  after  reports  of  another  military 
coup  in  the  making,  President  Arroyo  declared  a state  of 
emergency.  The  lifting  of  the  state  of  emergency  raised 
concerns  among  those  who  remembered  the  martial  law 
regime  of  Ferdinand  Marcos,  who  was  deposed  in  the  first 
display  of  Philippine  people  power,  in  1986.  Admini- 
stration warnings  about  abuses  in  the  notoriously  free 
Philippine  press  only  increased  worry  for  the  future  of 
democracy  in  the  country. 

In  response  to  criticism,  President  Arroyo  proposed 
changes  in  the  Philippine  constitution,  moving  the  country 
toward  a parliamentary  system  of  government.  The 
Philippine  Bishops’  Conference,  along  with  many  other 
critics,  showed  little  enthusiasm  for  such  fundamental 
change.  The  failure  of  the  Arroyo  administration  to 
address  the  challenge  of  widespread  poverty  in  the  country 
is  not  due  to  any  flaws  in  the  Philippine  constitution,  but 
to  a political  culture  that  for  too  long  has  fostered 
favoritism  to  family  and  friends  and  exploited  governmen- 
tal power  for  private  gain  instead  of  employing  it  for  the 
public  good. 

Continuity  in  political  institutions  will  be  necessary, 
however,  if  the  danger  of  a restless  military  establishment 
is  to  be  controlled.  Calls  for  resignation  only  add  to  the 
political  volatility  and  so  create  stronger  demands  for  the 
military  to  impose  order.  Successful  democracy  demands 
restraint  as  well  as  participation  on  the  part  of  citizens. 
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Editorial 


Hunger  USA 


Hunger  here  in  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world?  Impossible,  one  might  think. 
But  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors’ 
annual  Hunger  and  Homelessness  Survey 
makes  it  clear  that  hunger  and  food  inse- 
curity (not  always  having  access  to  enough  food  to  meet 
basic  needs)  not  only  exist,  but  are  on  the  rise.  The  increase 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  two  dozen  cities  surveyed 
found  that  requests  for  emergency  food  at  pantries  and 
similar  sites  had  risen  on  average  by  12  percent.  In  many 
cases,  moreover,  the  requests  were  not  just  for  short-term 
emergency  needs,  but  also  to  fill  ongoing  food  deficits.  For 
some  that  means  filling  in  the  gap  when  the  monthly  food 
stamp  allotment  runs  out,  often  by  the  third  week  of  the 
month.  Emergency  food  providers  also  said  that  in  almost 
half  the  cases,  they  either  had  to  turn  people  away  or  else 
apportion  less  than  what  they  had  previously  provided. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  an  estimated  38  mil- 
lion people  live  in  homes  marked  by  food  insecurity. 

Some  cities  reported  jumps  of  over  30  percent  for  emer- 
gency food  assistance.  In  virtually  all  the  cities,  the  survey 
reported  that  low-income  people  have  to  make  painful 
choices:  whether  to  pay  for  rent,  medicine,  utilities  or  food. 
“Food  is  being  pushed  farther  down  the  list  of  priorities,” 
reported  providers  in  one  city.  Another  respondent  put  it 
succinctly:  “More  demand  and  fewer  resources.”  And  yet 
many  of  those  living  in  food-insecure  households  are 
employed.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  example,  reported  that  38 
percent  of  recipient  households  had  at  least  one  adult  per- 
son working  and  nevertheless  experienced  hunger  and  food 
insecurity.  A survey  by  the  Greater  Chicago  Food 
Depository,  done  in  conjunction  with  America’s  Second 
Harvest,  discovered  that  almost  half  its  clients  five  in  the 
suburbs.  Hunger  and  food  insecurity,  in  other  words,  are 
found  not  only  in  inner-city  neighborhoods. 

Participation  in  the  federal  government’s  food  stamp 
program — an  entidement  program  for  low-income  peo- 
ple— has  grown  steadily  over  the  past  few  years.  A sad  foot- 
note is  that  almost  40  percent  of  eligible  persons  through- 
out the  country  are  not  enrolled.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
an  estimated  700,000  eligible  people  do  not  take  part  in  the 
program.  As  a result,  New  York  state  ranks  36th  in  the 
country  in  the  percentage  of  eligible  people  participating — a 
reflection  of  the  Giuliani  era,  when  the  U.S.  Department  of 


Agriculture  found  that  caseworkers  illegally  denied  food 
stamps  to  thousands  of  poor  people.  An  often  underestimat- 
ed consequence  of  lagging  participation  is  the  loss  of  billions 
of  federal  dollars  nationwide  that,  when  translated  into  food 
stamps,  could  boost  local  economies  through  their  use  in 
local  stores  and  supermarkets. 

Unnecessary  barriers  make  access  to  the  program  diffi- 
cult. In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  sheer  complexity  of 
the  process  can  be  a deterrent,  especially  for  people  with 
limited  education  or  for  whom  English  is  not  the  first  lan- 
guage. New  York  (along  with  Arizona,  California  and  Texas) 
require  fingerprinting,  a procedure  that,  according  to  one 
anti-hunger  advocate,  makes  applicants  feel  like  criminals. 
Other  obstacles  include  long  hours  spent  in  food  stamp 
offices  to  establish  eligibility,  a special  hardship  for  low- 
wage  workers  who  must  take  time  from  their  jobs  to  apply 
for  the  program.  This  may  result  in  pay  cuts.  Frequent 
recertification  also  presents  problems.  Iowa,  however,  has 
taken  positive  steps  to  simplify  its  own  process,  with  an 
aggressive  outreach  effort,  a toll-free  number  and  recertifi- 
cation required  only  twice  a year.  Iowa  also  allows  the  use  of 
electronic  cards,  which  enables  users  to  avoid  the  stigma 
often  associated  with  paper  coupons. 

DESPITE  THE  NUTRITIONAL  BENEFITS  tO  low-income  people  who 

use  the  various  federal  programs,  the  president’s  FY  2007 
budget  is  proposing  cuts  that  would  weaken  these  benefits. 
Ellen  Vollinger,  legal  director  for  the  nonprofit  Food 
Research  and  Action  Center  told  America  that  the  project- 
ed cuts  represent  “several  steps  backward.”  One  backward 
step  is  a measure  that  would  limit  states’  ability  to  provide 
food  stamps  to  300,000  people  in  working  families  that  are 
low-income  but  receive  cash  welfare  benefits.  Another  nega- 
tive change  would  entirely  eliminate  funding  for  the 
Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program.  Currently,  this 
program  assists  almost  half  a million  seniors  with  monthly 
food  packages  containing  nutrient-rich  food  supplements. 
Low-income  seniors  are  already  at  risk  of  food  insecurity 
because  of  rising  medical  costs  that  can  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  food. 

Congress  should  firmly  resist  cutting  back  on  federal 
nutrition  programs  and  focus  instead  on  strengthening  them 
in  such  a way  as  to  eliminate  hunger  and  guarantee  food 
security  in  the  United  States. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


New  U.S.  Ecumenical 
Group  Founded 

Christian  Churches  Together  in  the 
USA — the  broadest,  most  inclusive  ecu- 
menical movement  in  U.S.  history — 
was  officially  founded  during  a gather- 
ing near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  March  28-31. 
Its  founding  34  Christian  churches  and 
national  organizations  represent  more 
than  100  million  Americans.  Twenty- 
two  additional  churches  and  organiza- 
tions are  participating  as  observers  or 


William  H.  Keeler 

are  in  the  process  of  deciding  about 
joining,  and  more  than  30  others  are  in 
conversation  with  Christian  Churches 
Together.  Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  hosted  a meet- 
ing in  Baltimore  in  2001  at  which  plans 
for  the  new  organization  first  took 
shape,  will  represent  the  Catholic 
Church  as  one  of  five  co-presidents.  He 
said  he  was  “delighted  that  the  work  we 
began  in  Baltimore  has  continued  to 
prosper.”  Christian  Churches  Together 
is  intended  as  a forum  of  ecumenical 
dialogue  and  witness  involving  the  par- 
ticipation of  representatives  from  all 
five  major  Christian  families  of  church- 
es in  the  United  States:  Catholic, 
Orthodox,  historic  Protestant,  evangeli- 
cal/Pentecostal and  historic  racial/eth- 
nic. 


Vatican  Observer  Urges 
‘ People-Centered’  Policies 

When  immigration  is  seen  as  “a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved,”  it  may  be  “painted  as 
a threat  and... manipulated  for  short- 
term political  gain,”  the  Vatican’s  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  told 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Population 
and  Development  on  April  5.  Arch- 
bishop Celestino  Migliore,  the  perma- 
nent observer  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
international  body,  said  such  an 
approach  can  be  detrimental  to  “the 
most  natural  rights  of  all  human 
beings — the  right  to  life,  to  citizenship, 
to  work  and  to  development.”  The 
archbishop  said,  “For  this  reason,  the 
upcoming  high-level  dialogue  on  this 
subject  is  very  welcome;  indeed  it  is  a 
long  overdue  discussion  on  a perennial 
social  question  with  consequences  for 
people  far  beyond  the  191  million  or  so 
presently  considered  migrants.”  The 
commission  met  on  April  3-7  at  U.N. 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  to  pre- 
pare for  the  dialogue  on  international 
migration  and  development,  also  to  be 
held  in  New  York  on  Sept.  14-15. 

Mexican  Deacon  Program 
Stopped  by  Vatican 

A Mexican  bishop  has  said  that  the 
Vatican  is  still  refusing  to  allow  him  to 
ordain  permanent  deacons  from  the 
indigenous  populations  in  his  diocese  in 
the  southern  Mexican  state  of  Chiapas. 
Bishop  Felipe  Arizmendi  Esquivel  of 
San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas  also  said  that 
he  has  been  told  to  stop  his  formation 
programs  for  candidates  to  the  perma- 
nent diaconate.  The  Vatican  fears  that 
the  ordinations  are  part  of  a plan  to 
develop  an  autonomous  local  church 
and  would  be  used  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  ordination  of  married  priests,  he 
said.  The  decision  was  communicated 
in  a letter  of  Oct.  26,  2005,  from 
Cardinal  Francis  Arinze  of  Nigeria, 
head  of  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments,  said  the 
bishop.  Bishop  Arizmendi  discussed  the 
Vatican’s  decision  during  an  interview 
with  Catholic  News  Service  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  7.  He 


made  the  decision  public  at  a diocesan 
conference  for  his  3 3 5 permanent  dea- 
cons on  March  13-16. 

Cardinal  Surprised  by 
Merger  of  Migrant  Council 

The  former  head  of  the  Vatican’s  office 
for  pastoral  care  of  migrants  said  he 
was  never  consulted  about  changes 
being  made  to  the  pontifical  council  he 
headed  for  almost  eight  years.  Cardinal 
Stephen  Fumio  Hamao  of  Japan,  who 
served  as  president  of  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Migrants  and  Travelers 
since  June  1998,  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed and  saddened  by  the  way  the 
Curial  reform  took  place.  He  learned 
his  post  was  being  absorbed  by  another 
council  only  when  he  read  it  in  the 
newspaper.  “Nobody  consulted  me,”  he 
said.  “I  felt  a little  bit — how  do  you  say 
it — sad,”  the  cardinal  said  in  an  inter- 
view on  March  15  with  UCA  News,  an 
Asian  church  news  agency  based  in 
Thailand,  which  published  the  story 
online  on  April  7.  The  76-year-old  car- 
dinal learned  from  reading  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  pope  had  accepted  his 
retirement  and  that  the  council’s  presi- 
dency would  temporarily  be  filled  by 
Cardinal  Renato  Martino,  who  heads 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and 
Peace. 

Cardinal  Dulles  Affirms 
Ministry  of  Laity 

Lay  people  are  called  to  serve  the 
church’s  mission,  both  by  ministry 
within  the  church  and  by  apostolate  to 
the  world,  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J., 
said  in  a lecture  on  March  29.  While 
some  Catholics  would  like  to  restrict 
the  use  of  the  term  “ministry”  to  what 
the  ordained  do,  Scripture,  tradition 
and  official  church  documents  make  the 
use  of  the  term  much  broader,  the 
Jesuit  theologian  said.  It  is  also  a mis- 
take to  view  lay  ministry  within  the 
church — a necessary  support  for  strong 
lay  apostolate  toward  the  world — as 
somehow  undermining  the  lay  aposto- 
late, he  said.  Cardinal  Dulles,  the 
Laurence  J.  McGinley  professor  of  reli- 
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gion  and  society  at  Jesuit-run  Fordham 
University  in  New  York  City,  spoke 
about  “The  Mission  of  the  Laity”  in  his 
spring  McGinley  lecture  at  the  universi- 
ty- 

Judas  Document  Does  Not 
Merit  Name  Gospel 


The  Gospel  of  Judas  was  unimportant 
to  most  Christians  when  it  was  written 


Florence  Darbre,  conservator  of  the  Gospel  of 
Judas  manuscript,  works  with  the  Coptologist 
Gregor  Wurst  to  reassemble  multitudes  of  frag- 
ments onto  proper  pages.  The  National 
Geographic  Society  released  on  April  6 the  first 
modern  translation  of  the  ancient  gnostic  text, 
which  describes  conversations  between  Jesus 
and  Judas  Iscariot. 

hundreds  of  years  ago  and  it  is  unim- 
portant today,  said  a Jesuit  professor 
who  has  convoked  a series  of  ecumeni- 
cal studies  of  the  historical  Jesus.  Gerald 
O’Collins,  S.J.,  a longtime  professor  of 
Christology  at  Rome’s  Pontifical 
Gregorian  University,  said  this  text,  like 
those  known  as  the  Gospel  of  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  Gospel  of  Philip, 
“does  not  merit  the  name  ‘gospel.’”  The 
National  Geographic  Society  unveiled 
the  document  on  April  6,  releasing 
English  translations  of  portions  of  the 
text.  “A  ‘gospel’  is  a literary  genre — 
established  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


and  John — focusing  on  the  life,  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,”  Father 
O’Collins  said.  While  including  events 
supposedly  related  to  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  Gospel  of  Judas  and  the  others  real- 
ly are  texts  “attempting  to  bolster  the 
importance”  of  the  personalities  they 
are  named  after,  not  of  Jesus,  the  priest 
said.  “They  are  not  summaries  of  the 
good  news,”  he  said. 

Cost  of  Sexual  Abuse  Now 
Exceeds  $1.5  Billion 

The  cumulative  financial  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Church  for  sexual  abuse 
of  minors  by  members  of  the  clergy  is 
now  more  than  $1.5  billion  and  still 
climbing.  A new  report  released  on 
March  30  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 


Catholic  Bishops  said  U.S.  dioceses, 
eparchies  (Eastern-rite  dioceses)  and 
religious  orders  spent  $467  million  last 
year  in  settlements,  therapy  for  victims 
and  abusers,  attorney  fees  and  other 
costs  related  to  sexual  abuse  of  minors 
by  priests  or  deacons.  A similar  national 
survey  the  previous  year  revealed  costs 
of  $158  million.  An  extensive  national 
study  of  the  U.8.  church’s  costs  related 
to  sexual  abuse  from  1950  to  2002, 
completed  in  early  2004,  revealed  an 
amount  during  that  period  of  at  least 
$573  million.  The  bishops  did  no 
national  survey  of  2003  costs,  but  a 
review  of  Catholic  News  fiervice 
archives  shows  that  diocesan  payments 
for  settlements  and  victim  compensa- 
tion funds  that  year  ran  to  more  than 
$180  million. 


With  the  unveiling  of  a logo,  the  hand- 
ing over  of  a pilgrim  cross  and  the 
cheers  of  young  Australians,  the  “road 
to  fiydney”  and  World  Youth  Day  2008 
were  officially  opened  at  the  Vatican. 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  sent  the  World 
Youth  Day  cross  on  a 
two-year  trip  across  Africa 
and  Oceania  after  a Mass 
on  Passion/Palm  Sunday, 

April  9.  Accepting  it  were 
young  Australians,  eager 
for  the  spiritual  spotlight 
that  will  soon  begin  to 
swing  across  their  coun- 
try. With  Australian  flags 
unfurled,  the  young  peo- 
ple indulged  in  some  live- 
ly celebration  after  the 
liturgy  in  $t.  Peter’s 
Square.  “That  was  the 
spirit  of  Sydney  on  dis- 
play,” remarked  Morris 
lemma,  premier  of  the 
Australian  state  New 
South  Wales,  at  a press 
conference  afterward.  He 
predicted  that  young  peo- 
ple would  find  Sydney 
“the  friendliest  city  and 
the  most  welcoming  city” 
in  the  world.  Pope 
Benedict  XVT  gave  the 
organizers  a morale  boost 


when  he  told  pilgrims,  “See  you  in 
Sydney,  God  willing.”  When  Australia 
was  announced  last  year  as  the  venue 
for  the  next  international  gathering, 
there  was  doubt  about  whether  the 
pope  would  make  the  trip. 


world  youth  day  Sydney  2008 


The  World  Youth  Day  logo  for  2008  calls  to  mind  the  flames  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  waters  of  the  oceans  that  surround 
Australia  and  the  famous  Sydney  Opera  House,  among  other 
symbolic  representations.  World  Youth  Day  2008  will  be  held  in 
Sydney,  Australia. 


Pilgrim  Cross  on  Road  to  2008  World  Youth  Day 
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The  Legacy  of  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker 

Uniting  America 
Spiritually 

- BY  BRUCE  NIELI  - 

This  year  the  missionary  society  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  common- 
ly known  as  the  Paulists,  is  beginning  the  process  of  seeking  beatifica- 
tion for  its  founder,  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker.  To  see  Father  Hecker 
declared  blessed  would  indeed  be  an  encouraging  sign  not  only  for  our 
Paulist  community  but  also  for  the  United  States  and  the  universal 
church  at  this  crucial  time  in  history. 

Isaac  Hecker  founded  the  Paulists,  America’s  first  Catholic  religious  society  of  men, 


BRUCE  NIELI,  C.S.P.,  a Paulist  evangelizer  and  missionary,  lives  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  the  gravest  crisis  in  U.S.  histo- 
ry. This  was  in  1858,  the  very  year  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  his  famous  debates  with  Stephen  Douglas  declared  his 
belief  that  “this  government  cannot  endure  permanendy 
half  slave  and  half  free.”  But  the  Catholic  Church  was  also 
in  the  midst  of  a crisis — in  its  intense  struggle  as  an  ancient 
body  to  minister  effectively  to  the  modern  quest  for  liber- 
ty and  justice.  Hecker,  a prophet  and  eternal  optimist, 
believed  that  these  two  institutions,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Catholic  Church,  could  help  and  comple- 
ment each  other.  In  fact,  he  felt  that  they  were  destined  for 
one  another.  In  an  1859  letter  he  wrote  the  words  that 
would  be  inscribed  on  his  tombstone:  “In  the  union  of 
Catholic  faith  and  American  civilization.. .a  future  for  the 
Church  brighter  than  any  past.”  But  what  would  be  the 
unifying  force  connecting  these  two  institutions?  The 
answer  Hecker  gave  was  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  a twenty-something  New  Yorker,  fresh  from  a pros- 
perous bakery  business  and  the  Equal  Rights  branch  of  the 
early  Democratic  Party, 

Isaac  Hecker  came  to  a 
profound  love  of  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  through  his 
sojourn  among  the  1840’s 
New  England 

Transcendentalists.  These 
were  charismatic  men  and 
women  who  pursued  spir- 
ituality without  religion 
and  included  some  of  the 
movers  and  shakers  of  the  American  soul:  guiding  lights 
like  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
Orestes  Brownson,  Margaret  Fuller  and  the  Alcott  family. 
They  explored  the  transcendental  thirsts  of  the  soul — for 
unity,  truth,  goodness  and  beauty.  Hecker’s  contemplative 
heart-to-heart  embrace  of  Jesus  led  him  to, discover  that 
what  ultimately  quenches  the  thirsting  soul  is  the  living 
water  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  would  later  write:  “Through 
the  Holy  Spirit  we  receive  all  that  is  holy,  true,  good,  and 
beautiful.” 

Yet  on  July  22,  1844,  young  Isaac  would  write  in  his 
diary:  “The  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  are  wor- 
shipped in  mystic  unity  under  the  form  of  the  holy  in  the 
Catholic  religion....”  The  next  month  he  would  enter  the 
Catholic  Church,  convinced  that  it  could  be  the  best 
“channel  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  in  quenching  America’s 
thirsting  soul. 

Connected  with  Isaac’s  passion  for  Catholicism  was  his 
passion  for  America.  He  was  convinced  that  America  was 
good  for  the  church.  He  beheld  the  American  experience 
of  religious  freedom  as  helping  the  Catholic  Church  grow 
in  membership  and  openness  to  the  Spirit.  To  Pope  Pius 


IX’s  caution  that  “in  the  United  States  there  exists  too 
unrestricted  liberty,”  Hecker,  in  a personal  audience  with 
the  pope,  responded  that  many  “seeing  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Church  is  alone  and  independent,  begin  to  regard 
it  as  a divine  institution,  and  not  as  necessarily  connected 
with  what  they  term  despotism,  and  they  return  to  the 
Church.” 

Modern-Day  Heckers 

Contemporary  examples  of  Catholic  Americans  very  much 
in  the  Hecker  camp  might  help  us  in  envisioning  Catholic 
spirituality  as  an  important  leaven  in  unifying  our  people, 
and  the  United  States  as  a logical  setting  for  such  a spiritu- 
ality. One  model,  for  example,  of  the  thirst  for  unity  is 
Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin.  Through  a renewed  life  of 
prayer  the  very  busy  archbishop  of  Chicago  came  to  be  a 
reconciler  within  the  church.  Bernardin,  in  fact,  had  been 
called  to  lead  his  country’s  episcopacy  as  general  secretary 
of  an  organization  founded  by  the  Paulist  John  J.  Burke — 


the  National  (now  United  States)  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops.  It  was  Bernardin  who  prophetically  proclaimed 
the  “consistent  ethic  of  life”  principle  that  could  help  to 
unite  a nation  that  is  today  so  polarized  between  red  and 
blue  states.  And  it  was  this  gentle  priest  of  peace  who  short- 
ly before  his  death  conceived  the  Common  Ground 
Project,  designed  to  heal  the  liberal/conservative  division 
paralyzing  the  modern  church. 

Thomas  Merton  could  serve  as  a modern  representative 
of  the  thirst  for  truth.  In  fact,  among  the  many  books 
authored  by  this  profoundly  contemplative  monk  and  spir- 
itual writer  was  one  entitled  The  Ascent  to  Truth.  It  was  his 
thirst  for  the  fullness  of  truth  that  led  him,  like  Isaac 
Hecker,  into  the  Catholic  Church,  having  been  inspired  to 
a great  degree  by  a Paulist,  Tom  Fox.  And  it  was  Merton’s 
thirst  for  truth  that  led  him,  also  like  Hecker  (and  Pope 
John  Paul  II  in  Redemptoris  Missio),  to  see  the  movement  of 
the  spirit  of  truth  in  all  religions,  and  ultimately  in  the 
Catholic-Buddhist  dialogues  that  completed  the  final  chap- 
ter of  his  life. 

The  soul  of  Dorothy  Day  clearly  thirsted  for  goodness. 
Participation  in  the  women’s  suffrage  movement,  radical 


Iriecker,  a prophet  and  eternal  optimist, 
believed  that  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Catholic  Church  could  help 
and  complement  each  other. 
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socialism,  a bohemian  lifestyle,  an  abortion,  a passionate 
love  affair  and  single  motherhood  would  all  characterize 
this  extraordinary  individual,  later  described  by  her  bio- 
graphical filmmaker  Ellwood  Kieser,  C.S.P.,  as  “Mother 
Teresa  with  a past!”  After  her  entrance  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Paulist  Father 
Joseph  McSorley  as  an  early  spiritual  director,  she  would 
become  a tireless  and  holy  “seamless  garment”  champion 
of  nonviolent  social  change,  living  the  legacy  of  Hecker’s 
friend  Thoreau. 

Between  the  two  Paulist  parishes  of  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Augustine  in  Memphis,  Term.,  lie  two  American  land- 
marks: Stax  Records,  the  cradle  of  soul  music,  and  the 
grave  of  Sister  Thea  Bowman,  a woman  whose  soul  was 
perpetually  filled  with  the  inner  music  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  me,  she  is  a contemporary  model  of  the  soul’s  thirst  for 
beauty.  Granddaughter  of  a slave,  and  graced  with  a most 
winsome  smile,  a convert  to  Catholicism  at  10  and  a 
Franciscan  Sister  of  Perpetual  Adoration  at  15,  a gifted 
teacher,  singer,  dancer  and  proclaimer  of  the  word, 
Bowman  was  a veritable  icon  of  the  spirit  of  jubilee. 
Riddled  with  the  bone  cancer  that  would  eventually  take 
her  life,  yet  nevertheless  embodying  dramatically  the  spiri- 
tuals of  her  African-American  ancestors,  she  was  even  able 
to  move  the  assembled  body  of  bishops  to  get  up  on  their 
feet  and  dance! 


If  Martin  Luther  King’s  dream  was  to  gather  America 
around  the  “table  of  brotherhood,”  could  we  not,  in  the 
spirit  of  Sister  Thea,  expand  that  vision  to  include  an 
America  dancing  around  the  table  of  the  Eucharist!  Would 
we  not  then  become  one  body,  one  spirit,  one  people  in 
Christ? 

In  the  Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  in  January  of 
1999,  along  with  approximately  15,000  representatives  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  I heard  Pope  John  Paul  II 
introduce  his  post-synodal  apostolic  exhortation  Ecclesia  in 
America.  In  that  document  appears  this  stirring  quotation: 
“In  America,  the  mestiza  face  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe 
was  from  the  start  a symbol  of  the  inculturation  of  the 
Gospel,  of  which  she  has  been  the  lodestar  and  the  guide. 
Through  her  powerful  intercession,  the  Gospel  will  pene- 
trate the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  of  America  and  per- 
meate their  cultures,  transforming  them  from  within.” 

E Pluribus  Unum 

A similar  evangelical  spirit  had  been  communicated  over 
100  years  before  by  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker,  who  boasted 
that  divine  providence  had  placed  him  in  contact  with  “all 
classes”  of  people:  “But  the  discerning  mind  will  not  fail  to 
see  that  the  [American]  republic  and  the  Catholic  Church 
are  working  together  under  the  same  divine  guidance, 
forming  the  various  races  of  men  and  nationalities  into  a 
homogenous  people,  and  by  their  united  action  giving  a 
bright  promise  of  a broader  and  higher  development  of 
man  than  has  been  heretofore  accomplished.” 

Father  Hecker  saw  the  United  States  as  a natural, 
providential  match  for  the  e pluribus  unum  spirituality  of 
Catholicism.  Perhaps  in  our  ecumenical  and  interreligious 
age  our  church  could  serve  as  a bridge  of  reconciliation 
among  all  the  great  churches,  religions  and  spiritualities 
that  continue  to  bless  America.  Might  it  even,  on  a broad- 
er scale,  in  the  manner  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  pursu- 
ing the  hopes  of  Thomas  Merton,  serve  as  a bridge  of  rec- 
onciliation, as  “mystical  body,”  between  the  mysticism  of 
the  East  and  the  humanitarianism  of  the  West? 

The  result  would  be  a utopia  in  the  best  sense  of  St. 
Thomas  More’s  work.  In  the  words  of  one  of  Hecker’s 
biographers,  David  O’Brien:  “It  would  embrace  all  men 
and  women;  it  would  integrate  all  dimensions  of  human 
experience;  it  would  have  great  art  and  music  and  science 
as  well  as  great  holiness;  and  it  would  be  marked  by  the 
spontaneous  response  of  persons  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
expressed  in  life,  worship,  and  love  of  God  and  one  anoth- 
er.” 

Following  the  legacy  and  dream  of  Isaac  Thomas 
Hecker,  may  our  multicultural  nation  and  our  multicultur- 
al church  work  together  to  provide  for  all  people  “a  future 
brighter  than  any  past.”  @ 
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Left  Behind 


Who  and  where  is  the  religious  left  in  the  United  States? 

BY  JOHN  A.  COLEMAN 


IN  A RECENT  ARTICLE  in  The  Nation,  the 
French  philosopher  Bemard-Henri  Levy, 
author  of  American  Vertigo:  Traveling 
America  in  the  Footsteps  of  Tocqueville, 
expressed  his  shock  at  the  moribund  state  of 
the  American  secular  left.  He  found  it 
strange,  as  an  outsider,  that  so  many  pro- 
gressives seem  to  have  needed  Hurricane 
Katrina  to  wake  them  up  to  the  sheer  scale 
of  the  outrageous  poverty  blighting 
American  cities.  He  thought  it  unbeliev- 
able that  the  war  in  Iraq,  torture  and 
the  American  empire  had  called 
forth  so  little  contestation. 

Where  were  the  voices  attack- 
ing the  death  penalty  or 
Guantanamo  and  Abu 
Ghraib?  Discrediting 
the  gross  lies  about  the 
Iraqi  weapons  of 
mass  destruction, 
the  erosion  of 
environmental 
standards  and 
the  silencing  of 
science  by  gov- 
ernment? De- 
nouncing the  pros- 
titution of  govern- 
ment to  the  K Street 
lobbyists  and  the 
pharmaceutical 
industry  giants? 

And  what  about 
the  glaring  and 
growing  inequali- 
ties in  American  ^ 
wealth?  If  these  could 

not  provoke  left-leaning  corrections,  whatever  could? 

JOHN  A.  COLEMAN  S.J..  is  Casassa  Professor  of  Social  Values, 
Loyola  Marymount  University,  Los  Angeles. 


A large  part  of  the  country,  claimed 
Levy,  seems  to  be  waiting  for  a new, 
more  progressive  mobilization  of  civil 
society.  “Everywhere  in  the  innermost 
reaches  of  America,  you  can  meet  men 
and  women  who  hope  for  great  voices 
capable  of  echoing  their  impatience  in  a 
momentous  way.” 

Where  are  religious  voices  in  all  this — 
particularly  the  religious  left? 

Eluding  Definition 

Several  preliminary  animadversions  and 
caveats  are  in  order.  First,  while  there 
is  surely  a self-proclaimed  religious 
right  in  the  United 
States,  the  religious 
left  is  not  nearly 
of  the  same 
order  of  mag- 
nitude. A 
search  using 
Google  on  the 
term  “religious 
right”  yields 
3,890,000  hits;  a 
parallel  search  about  the 
religious  left  shows  only 
276,000  (many  of  them  attacks  by  the 
religious  right  on  the  religious  left).  A simi- 
lar inventory  of  The  New  York  Times  since  1981 
produces  1,689  stories  referring  to  the  religious  right 
and  only  29  about  the  religious  left. 

In  part,  this  reflects  the  vastly  unequal  resources  invest- 
ed. Nothing  like  the  funds  poured  into  religious  right  orga- 
nizations by  the  Olin,  Bradley  and  Scaife  Foundations 
bankroll  the  left.  Nor  is  the  Republican  Party’s  courting  of 
the  religious  right  matched  by  outreach  to  the  religious  left  * 
on  the  part  of  secular  political  groups.  As  Michael  Lerner,  | 
a major  spokesman  for  the  mobilization  of  a spiritual  left,  2 
puts  it:  “Liberals  have  been  trapped  in  a long-standing  dis-  £ 
dain  for  religion  and  tone-deaf  to  spiritual  needs,”  such  < 
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that  religious  groups  on  the  left  are  often  asked  to  leave 
their  religious  and  spiritual  values  at  the  door  before  enter- 
ing the  leftist  tent.  The  secular  left  seems  equally  tone-deaf 
to  a necessary  cultural  course  correction  to  anti-family,  sex- 
ual revolution  and  lifestyle  excesses  of  the  1960’s  and  70’s. 

Second,  it  is  impossible  to  translate  adequately  the 
political  terms  “left”  and  “right”  into  a religious  vocabu- 
lary. Recently,  in  what  the  sociologist  Alan  Wolfe  of  Boston 
College  has  called  “the  maturing  of  evangelism,”  evangeli- 
cals on  the  right  have  belatedly  discovered  helping  the  poor 
and  resisting  global  warming  as  to  some  extent  Gospel 
imperatives.  A number  of  religious  left  groups,  such  as 
Sojourners,  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action  and  the  Catholic 


Worker,  likewise  deviate  from  left-liberal  positions  on 
abortion  or  gay  marriage.  And  indeed,  few  religious  groups 
self-consciously  refer  to  themselves  as  “the  left.”  They  pre- 
fer terms  like  “progressive”  (e.g.,  The  Center  for 
Progressive  Christianity)  or  “peace  and  justice.” 

As  Werner  Sombart,  the  German  economist,  noted  1 00 
years  ago,  when  he  asked  why  there  was  such  a taboo  about 
socialism  in  America,  the  term  “left”  does  not  command  a 
wide  American  resonance.  It  is  mainly  fierce  opponents  of 
the  religious  left  (like  Deal  Hudson,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion’s former  point  man  to  conservative  Catholics)  who 
brand  their  opponents  as  such,  implying  by  the  epithet  that 
such  groups  are  not  doctrinally  orthodox  or  that  they  serve 
as  Trojan  horses  for  a dissent  that  under- 
mines the  faith.  Such  tropes  and  strategies  to 
discredit  the  religious  left  can  be  found  in 
material  from  the  Morley  Institute  or  in  the 
writings  of  the  Catholic  neoconservative  Rev. 
Richard  John  Neuhaus. 

Some  names  pop  up  regularly  in  any 
inventory  of  the  religious  left:  Jim  Wallis  and 
Sojourners;  Ron  Sider  from  Evangelicals  for 
Social  Action;  Michael  Lerner  and  “Tikkun”; 
Sister  Joan  Chittdster;  Martin  Sheen;  Rev. 
Greg  Boyle;  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.;  Pax 
Christi  USA  and  the  Catholic  Worker; 
United  for  Peace;  Progressive  Christians 
Uniting;  Faith  Voices  for  the  Common 
Good;  Building  the  Beloved  Community; 
Rabbi  Arthur  Waskow  and  the  Shalom 
Center;  Faithful  America;  the  Harvard 
Religion  and  Ecology  Forum;  the  Faith  and 
Policy  Conference  of  the  Center  for 
American  Progress;  Bread  for  the  World;  the 
Interfaith  Alliance;  Call  to  Renewal;  Jubilee 
2000;  Earth  Ministry;  the  Clergy  and  Laity 
Leadership  Network;  Interfaith  Worker 
Justice  (a  pro-union  organization  for  worker 
rights);  the  School  of  the  Americas  protesters; 
Sister  Helen  Prejean  and  the  movement 
against  capital  punishment. 

Besides  these  more  national  para-church 
mobilizations,  denominations  like  the 
Baptist  Fellowship  for  Peace,  and  individual 
dioceses  and  parishes  sponsor  more  local- 
ized peace  and  justice  commissions.  Of  par- 
ticular note  are  such  church-based  commu- 
nity organizations  as  the  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation,  the  Gamaliel  Foundation  and 
the  Pacific  Institute  for  Community 
Organization,  which  mobilize  some  three 
million  American  churchgoers  for  local  or 
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state-wide  initiatives  like  affordable  housing  or  better 
inner-city  schools. 

Having  an  Impact 

In  the  1960’s  and  70’s  it  was  possible  to  speak  relatively 
accurately  of  a “religious  left”  gathered  around  the  issues  of 
civil  rights  and  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  and,  even 
into  the  80’s,  around  nuclear  build-up  and  the  “dirty”  wars 
in  Central  America  (which  spawned  the  Sanctuary 
Movement).  Yet  what  Peter  Steinfels  noted  a ’decade  ago 
when  asked  about  “a  religious  left”  in  the  United  States  still 
seems  valid:  “So  far  they  have  been  unable  to  constitute 
themselves  as  an  independent  agenda-set- 
ting  force  with  grassroots  muscle  and  not 
just  junior  partners  in  other  people’s  coali- 
tions.” As  Laura  Olson  noted  in  an  op-ed 
piece  a year  ago  in  Newsday:  “There  are 
practical  reasons  to  believe  that  religious 
progressives  on  the  ground  are  not  well 
connected  either  with  each  other  or  with 
the  elite-level  organizations  that  share 
their  policy  agenda.  The  religious  left  may  also  be  stymied 
by  its  diversity  and  the  fact  that  many  of  its  leaders  endorse 
what  might  be  termed  ‘scriptural  relativism.’”  Progressive 
religious  groups  today,  says  the  political  scientist  Corwin 
Schmidt  of  Calvin  College,  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  “are 
starting  out  25  years  behind.  They  haven’t  built  a mass  base 
of  support.”  The  religious  left  has  a hefty  job  of  networking 
and  organizational  work  before  it. 

Still,  the  religious  left  can  sometimes  jar  and  startle  us 
into  some  mindful  attention,  as  when  Jim  Wallis  insists  that 
the  national  budget  is  a moral  document  that  needs  to  care 
for  the  poor  and  needy  in  our  midst,  or  a preacher  asks 
plaintively:  Whom  would  Jesus  torture?  A recent  issue  of 
the  periodical  Faith  Works  headlined  with  the  article,  “Was 
Jesus  an  Illegal  Immigrant?”  The  pop  star  Bono  found  sur- 
prising resonance  at  the  annual  Presidential  Prayer 
Breakfast  when  he  called  for  an  additional  1 percent  of  the 
federal  budget  to  be  allocated  to  help  the  world’s  poor.  It 
was  unjust,  he  argued,  to  keep  poor  people  from  selling 
their  goods  while  extolling  the  virtues  of  a free  market,  to 
hold  third-world  children  ransom  for  the  debts  of  their 
grandparents  or  to  withhold  medicine  that  could  save  lives. 
“God  will  not  accept  that,”  said  Bono.  “Mine  won’t,  will 
yours?”  Further,  against  the  American  grain,  Bono  insisted 
that  we  speak  the  language  of  justice  rather  than  charity 
when  confronting  third-world  poverty. 

PICO  has  launched  campaigns  about  the  poor  in  post- 
Katrina  New  Orleans  and  about  the  wholesale  selling  of  the 
city’s  reconstruction  to  corporations  freed  from  minimum- 
wage  constraints.  Cardinal  Roger  Mahony  and  other 
American  bishops  have  publicly  and  forcefully  urged  a more 


moral  and  comprehensive  immigration  reform.  Cardinal 
Mahony  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  civil  disobedience  if  ele- 
ments of  HR  4377  that  would  criminalize  ministry  to  the 
nondocumented  were  enacted  by  the  Senate.  Church 
groups  have  found  a common  cause  in  fighting  senseless 
and  punitive  immigration  reforms. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

My  interpretation  of  the  present  state  and  future  possibili- 
ties of  a religious  left  in  America  are  guided  by  three  socio- 
logical truisms.  First,  relying  on  Max  Weber’s  concept  of 
“elective  affinity,”  I think  religious  forces  gain  wider  societal 


momentum  and  leverage  only  when  their  ideas  mesh  with 
wider  material,  economic  and  secular  forces  for  change.  In 
Weber’s  immortal  metaphor,  religious  ideals  are  like  rail- 
road switchmen  on  the  train  tracks:  they  can  influence  the 
direction  of  social  change,  but  not  outside  of  or  without  the 
pre-existing  train  track  infrastructure.  Religious  ideas  can 
channel  the  direction  but  cannot,  of  themselves,  generate 
whole-cloth  wider  social  change.  Absent  a more  thoughtful 
secular  set  of  venues  to  address  what  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter  has  called  “our  endangered  values,”  the  reli- 
gious left  will  remain,  at  best,  a kind  of  Abrahamic  minori- 
ty bearing  witness  to  issues  of  justice  and  human  dignity 
without  having  any  major  secular  impact. 

Still,  in  focusing  on  peace,  justice,  poverty,  a humane 
globalization,  human  rights  and  ecology,  such  minorities 
perform  an  indispensable  sociological  function.  They  keep 
these  causes  alive  in  the  interim  ebb  tides,  those  periodic 
swings  in  American  culture  and  politics  between  more  pro- 
gressive and  more  conservative  epochs.  Thus  for  example, 
in  their  study  of  American  waves  of  peace  movements,  Peace 
Action  in  the  Eighties:  Social  Science  Perspectives,  John  Lofland 
and  Sam  Murullo  argue  persuasively  that  the  religious  left 
serves  as  the  preserver,  in  inhospitable  times,  and  the  incu- 
bator for  renewed  peace  mobilizations.  In  this  way  four 
major  religious  organizations — The  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  The  American  Friends’  Service  Committee, 
Pax  Christi  USA  and  The  Catholic  Worker — laid  the 
groundwork  for  several  different  resurgences  of  the  peace 
movement  in  the  20th  century. 

A last  sociological  truism  contends  that  in  the  long  pull, 
neither  the  radical  right  nor  the  radical  left  will  prevail  in 


The  current  climate  allows  the 
religious  left  to  hone  carefully  its 
properly  religious  warrants  for  action. 
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' uerican  political  life.  In  the  end,  moderate  voices  win  out. 

The  main  sociological  role  of  the  left  (whose  prophetic  pro- 
posals, when  taken  up  into  the  mainstream,  are  usually 
toned  down  and  domesticated,  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  did 
in  his  New  Deal)  is  to  force  course  corrections  to  address 
real  and  pervasive  cultural  issues  being  ignored  by  the  polit- 
ical order.  Social  movements  typically  lead  to  corrective  leg- 
islation and  then  usually  fall  to  the  wayside. 

A Center-Left  Majority? 

But  what  of  Levy’s  claim  that  there  is  a generous  pool  of  sen- 
timent in  America  for  a more  progressive  set  of  public  prior- 
ities and  policies?  Major  analysts  of  polling 
data,  like  Daniel  Yankelovich  or  Andrew 
Kohut,  have  asserted  that  the  shifts  in 
American  public  attitudes  over  the  past  20 
years  or  so  are  less  drastic  than  they  appear. 

If  in  the  1970’s  and  80’s  there  was  a modest- 
ly center-left  majority,  the  new  majority  is 
modestly  center-right.  The  careful  parsing 
of  divergent  American  religious  groups  in 
Kohut’s  volume,  The  Diminishing  Divide:  Religion’s  Changing 
Role  in  American  Politics , is  instructive.  A clear  majority  across 
all  groups  (evangelicals,  mainline  Protestants,  Catholics, 
Mormons,  seculars,  Jews  and  Muslims)  agree  that  “Business 
makes  too  much  profit,”  that  “Good  diplomacy  is  the  best 


0NE  WORLD  cci^xr 
ONE  PERSON 


Is  it  you? 


One  person  makes  a difference  when 
the  mission  of  Christ  meets  the  world. 


way  to  ensure  peace”  (the  alternative  was,  “The  best  way  to 
ensure  peace  is  through  military  strength”)  and  that 
“Environmental  protection  is  worth  the  cost”  (the  alternative 
was,  “Environmental  protection  hurts  the  economy”). 

Religious  groups  differed  somewhat  sharply  on  three 
issues:  “Government  should  do  more  for  the  needy”  versus 
“Government  can’t  do  more”;  “Racial  discrimination  is  the 
main  reason  that  blacks  can’t  get  ahead”  versus  “Blacks  who 
can’t  get  ahead  are  mostly  responsible  for  their  own  condi- 
tion”; and  “Homosexuality  should  be  accepted”  versus 
“Homosexuality  should  be  discouraged.”  Majorities  of  evan- 
gelicals and  mainline  Protestants  tended  to  opt  for  the  choice 


The  religious  left  has  a hefty  job 
of  networking  and  organizational 
work  before  it. 


that  government  cannot  do  more  for  the  needy.  Conversely, 
a majority  of  Catholics  (both  frequent  church  attenders  and 
others),  Jews,  seculars,  black  Christians,  Eastern  Orthodox, 
Muslims  and  Mormons  thought  government  should  do  more 
for  the  needy.  Only  Muslims,  Hispanic  Catholics  and  black 
Protestants  accepted  that  racial  discrimination  is  the  main 
reason  blacks  cannot  get  ahead.  Finally,  on  the  testy  issue  of 
acceptance  of  homosexuals  (where  the  national  sample  divid- 
ed almost  equally  between  the  two  choices)  a majority  in 
favor  of  acceptance  came  from  seculars,  Hispanic  Catholics, 
Jews,  Eastern  Orthodox  and  infrequently  attending 
Catholics,  black  Protestants  and  mainline  Protestants. 

Looking  at  the  data,  Kohut  speaks  of  a possible  resurgent 
religious  left.  Working  with  secular  cognate  organizations, 
“such  groups  could  mobilize  the  large  body  of  non-religious 
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In  the  end,  it  may  be  a blessing  in  disguise  for  religious 
progressives  that  their  secular  counterpart  is  in  such  disarray. 
The  current  climate  allows  the  religious  left  to  hone  careful- 
ly its  properly  religious  warrants  for  action  for  peace,  justice 
and  ecology  without  being  co-opted  and  manipulated  by  cyn- 
ical and  crass  political  operatives  more  intent  on  power,  win- 
ning elections  or  short-term  objectives,  as  it  seems  to  many 
that  the  Christian  right  has  been.  The  truly  religiously 
grounded  left  takes  its  primary  warrant  from  foundational 
scriptures  rather  than  pragmatic  politics.  It  feels  the  con- 
straint to  bear  witness  to  and  work  for  peace,  justice,  stew- 
ardship of  the  environment  and  care  for  the  poor,  because 
these  are  palpably  Gospel  values,  whether  they  are  current- 
ly in  season  or  out  of  season.  0 
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THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  RUSSO  LECTURE 


Irish  in  New  York 

Then  and  Now 


EDWARD  T.  O'DONNELL 
LINDA  DOWLING  ALMEIDA 
TERRY  GOLWAY 
PETER  QUINN 


Four  outstanding  historians  recount 
the  lively  history  of  the  Irish  in 
New  York  from  the  Famine,  through 
the  Civil  War,  the  Tammany  Era, 
the  Fenians  and  World  War  I 
and  on  up  to  our  present  day. 

Wednesday,  26  April  2006  | 6 p.m. 

Fordham  University  School  of  Law 
McNally  Amphitheater  | 140  West  62nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Admission  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Refreshments  will  be  served. 

For  further  information,  please  call  the 
Archbishop  Hughes  Institute  at  (718)  817-3185 


FORDHAM 

The  Jesuit  University  of  New  York 


The 

Moment, 

the 

Message, 

the 

Messenger 

Seven  strategies  to  promote 
Catholic  social  teaching 


BY  TOM  FOX 


The  catholic  church’s  social  teachings  need 
to  be  heard  today  throughout  our  country.  Our 
church  has  much  to  say  to  this  moment.  But 
our  collective  record  in  conveying  these  teach- 
ings is  rather  modest. 

Can  we  do  better?  What  voices  can  be  gathered  to 
share  our  rich  and  growing  heritage  of  social  teachings? 
And  how  can  the  message  be  delivered  in  new  and  more 
effective  ways?  Can  we  learn  from  the  mistakes  we  have 
made  in  our  own  efforts?  There  seems  to  be  relatively  lit- 
tle willingness  on  the  part  of  voters  and  policy  makers  to 

TOM  FOX  is  the  former  editor  and  publisher  of  The  National 
Catholic  Reporter. 


hear  what  Catholics  have  to  say.  And  when  we  do  speak 
up,  we  often  give  the  impression  that  we  are  at  odds  with 
ourselves  and  our  own  church  leaders. 

To  succeed  where  we  have  failed  in  the  past  we  need  to 
become  wiser  and  more  resourceful.  We  need  to  be  both 
well  versed  and  grounded  in  our  beliefs  and  moral  visions 
and  at  the  same  time  cunning  in  the  ways  we  reach  out  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  dismiss  us. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of 
speaking  to  a limited  audience  of  like  minds,  when  our 
goal  must  be  nothing  short  of  the  conversion  of  those  who  3 
do  not  agree  with  us.  This  will  take  intelligence  and  plan-  5 
ning.  It  will  not  come  easy.  You  cannot  have  everything  > 
you  think  you  might  want  and  be  successful  in  today’s  cli-  5 
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mate,  a climate  that  celebrates  a distorted  individualism  at 
the  cost  of  human  dignity  and  the  collective  good — the 
twin  pillars  of  Catholic  social  thought. 

The  next  generation  of  progressive-minded  Catholic 
leaders  must  do  some  serious  soul-searching.  They  need 
to  ask  themselves  why  the  full  range  of  our  church’s  social 
teachings  is  rarely  taught  and  seldom  heard. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  speaking  as  one  who  has 
attempted,  albeit  with  limited  success,  to  spread  Cadiolic 
social  teachings  for  a quarter  century,  allow  me  to  share 
seven  points  that  might  be  useful.  Seven  is  a good  Catholic 
number.  My  points  grow  out  of  personal  experience  as 
well  as  years  of  observing  the  ways  of  our  church. 

1.  The  Power  of  Sacramental  Language 

We  need  to  communicate  better  by  using  sacramental  lan- 
guage. Catholics  of  left,  right  and  center  share  a sacra- 
mental view  of  the  world,  whether  they  can  articulate  it  or 
not.  To  think  sacramentally  is  to  be  Catholic.  To  speak 
sacramentally  is  to  infuse  our  conversations  with  mystery 
and  symbols.  Tom  Groome  understands  this.  So  do  Joan 
Chittister  and  Edwina  Gately.  And  so  do  Andrew  Greeley 
and  Eugene  Kennedy.  Each  has  written  in  sacramental 
language  concerning  our  shared  visions  of  reality. 

Expressing  ourselves  sacramentally  means  understand- 
ing that  the  ordinary  in  our  lives  at  all  times  touches  the 
extra-ordinary,  the  sacred.  Our  traditional  Catholic  view  is 
really  quite  compatible  with  modern  science  and  evolving 
notions  of  cosmology.  We  speak  of  a living  universe,  a cos- 
mos consciousness,  the  sacredness  of  life,  the  unity  of  spir- 
it and  matter.  All  this  is  very  Catholic  talk.  It  is  also  hope- 
ful talk.  We  need  not  shy  away  from  proclaiming  the 
sacred  in  all  life,  indeed  in  all  creation. 

To  be  practical,  this  means  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
Gospel  challenges  and  of  Catholic  social  teaching,  which 
flows  out  of  them,  we  should  infuse  our  .language  with 
Catholic  sacramental  ideals.  I am  not  speaking  of  some 
vague  sacramental  utterance.  I mean  we  need  to  link  our 
sacraments,  the  seven  officially  defined  and  the  countless 
unofficial  ones,  with  the  physical  and  social  challenges  we 
face  as  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

We  need  to  link  the  water  of  our  baptism  with  the 
rights  of  all  humans  to  fresh  and  lifegiving  water.  We  need 
to  link  the  food  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  rights  of  all  peo- 
ple to  eat  and  come  to  the  eucharistic  banquet  as  equals 
and  as  loving  brothers  and  sisters.  It  means  that  the 
anointing  oil  of  confirmation  calls  us  to  he  healers  and 
nurturers.  It  means  that  we  are  first  and  foremost  brothers 
and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters,  and  only  secondarily  citi- 
zens of  a given  nation.  These  are  radical  stances.  They  also 
ring  true  to  the  soul  of  Catholics  worldwide. 

My  next  three  points  are  intended  to  keep  young  ide- 


alists from  stumbling  as  they  come  to  the  moral  forum  of 
social  issues.  My  fear  is  that  early  mistakes  could  hobble  an 
organization’s  effectiveness  lor  years  to  come. 

2.  Commitment  to  Fetal  Life 

Unabashedly  support  fetal  life,  mothers  and  pregnant 
women.  A Catholic  sacramental  view  of  creation  supports 
the  sacredness  of  life  across  the  spectrum.  For  Catholics 
who  feel  that  the  criminalization  of  abortion  is  not  the 
most  practical  way  to  combat  abortion,  the  onus  is  espe- 
cially strong  to  work  for  social,  economic  and  political 
reforms  that  support  fetal  life  and  the  lives  of  mothers  and 
children.  Fighting  abortion  cannot  be  a back-burner  issue. 
It  needs  to  be  on  the  progressives’  front  agenda.  Political 
efforts  to  reduce  abortions  dramatically  in  America  are 
key. 

Without  an  array  of  such  supportive  efforts,  Catholic 
social  teaching  is  seriously  compromised  and  the  sacra- 
mental vision  our  church  upholds  makes  less  sense. 
Progressives  need  to  support  and  nurture  life  across  the 
board.  Once  it  is  clear  they  do,  without  exceptions,  they 
can  open  up  greater  dialogue  in  America  for  building  a 
truly  compassionate  society.  Supporting  fetal  life  will  fur- 
thermore expose  the  shallowness  of  those  on  the  right  who 
claim  to  support  life,  but  frequently  end  up  abandoning 
newborns  at  birth. 

3.  A Moratorium  on  Church  Renewal 

Put  aside,  at  least  for  now,  the  church  renewal  issues.  I 
know  this  can  sound  like  treason.  As  a practical  matter, 
progressive  Catholic  voices  need  to  come  together  around 
the  pressing  social,  economic  and  political  issues  that  face 
the  wider  human  family  and  our  seemingly  mortally 
wounded  planet.  As  one  who  has  vigorously  supported 
church  renewal  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  I think 
I can  speak  with  some  authority  here.  A moratorium  on 
church  renewal  may  be  in  order. 

Believe  me,  I understand  the  connection  between 
Catholic  renewal  and  Catholic  social  teachings.  It  can  be 
summed  up  in  these  words:  An  institution  that  does  not 
practice  justice  is  unlikely  to  be  an  effective  voice  for  jus- 
tice in  the  world.  That  said,  it  is  also  clear  that  progressive 
Catholics  who  have  pushed  courageously  for  reform  in  the 
church  for  decades  have  been  ostracized  by  their  bishops 
and  have  been  marginalized  in  the  church.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  very  pressing  moral  messages  the  world 
needs  to  hear  from  thoughtful  and  challenging  Catholics 
have  been  minimized. 

We  are  at  a new  moment  in  the  church,  entering  a new 
pontificate.  It  is  unlikely  that  Catholic  institutional  renew- 
al efforts  will  gain  much  ground  in  the  short  run.  At  the 
same  time,  the  social  teachings  that  propel  Catholic 
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'.ught,  teachings  that  urgently  need  to  be  heard,  have 
been  diminished  because  of  the  marginalization  of  the 
very  voices  that  need  to  be  heard.  If  Catholic  progressives 
were  to  put  aside  renewal  for  the  time  being  and  focus  on 
the  world’s  social  issues,  they  could  not  be  denied  the 
church  forums  needed  to  enhance  calls  for  serious  social 
change. 

4.  Speak  the  Beatitudes 

To  those  who  will  speak  out,  I say  cultivate  language  that 
grows  out  of  the  Beatitudes.  Consider  lacing  your  language 
with  words  that  touch  on  compassion  and  forgiveness  and 
nonviolence  and  mercy.  Ground  yourselves  in  the 
Beatitudes.  I know  the  word  “justice,”  as  in  “social  justice,” 
is  high  in  the  progressive  lexicon.  It  has  been  at  the  top  of 
my  list  of  favorite  words  for  years.  But  gradually  I have  been 
asking  if  it  scares  people  away  more  than  it  sets  a mood  for 
receptiveness  in  responding  to  the  church’s  social  teachings. 
The  word  “justice”  gets  overused  and  seems  to  remain  too 
much  in  an  abstract  arena  apart  from  most  people’s  con- 
scious thought  and  lives.  Furthermore,  it  means  different 
things  to  different  people. 

We  were  raised  to  pledge  allegiance  to  our  flag,  ending 
our  pledges  with  the  ringing  call  for  “liberty  and  justice  for 
all.”  But  who  in  our  national  leadership  speaks  of  justice? 
Why  is  there  so  little  regard  for  this  high  ideal?  The  word 
itself  almost  seems  un-American  these  days.  The  America  of 


today  likes  to  stress  liberty  and  hardly  ever  mentions  justice. 
Looking  back  at  State  of  the  Union  messages  by  recent 
presidents,  we  find  liberty  mentioned  more  than  justice — 
about  eight  times  more.  And  when  President  George  W. 
Bush  speaks  of  justice,  the  word  mostly  suggests  vengeance, 
as  in,  “We’ll  bring  ’em  to  justice.” 

Maybe  it  is  time  for  a verbal  recall.  Might  asking  for 
simple  fairness  stand  a better  chance?  It  might  not  have  the 
ring  that  good  old  Bible-thumping  “justice”  has.  But  fair- 
ness is  a concept  more  readily  understood  and  altogether 
less  threatening.  We  need  to  understand  our  pulverized 
audience  and  how  it  hears  what  we  have  to  say.  We  need  to 
stop  speaking  to  ourselves  and  figure  out  ways  to  reach 
more  effectively  those  who  are  less  versed  in  the  social  issues 
or  in  our  church’s  social  teachings.  Notice,  I write  about 
social  teachings  and  social  issues,  but  refrain  from  using  the 
words  “social  justice.”  Who  among  us  can  define  real  justice 
in  today’s  world? 

5.  Affirm  the  Mission 

Know  your  mission  well.  Boil  it  down  to  10  words  or  less. 
Know  what  you  are  about.  Every  effort  to  hone  your  mis- 
sion represents  time  well  spent.  It  can  evolve,  but  at  any 
given  moment  you  need  to  know  what  you  stand  for  and 
why  you  are  about  the  tasks  you  undertake.  A short  mission 
statement  will  not  only  help  you  to  know  yourself  better.  It 
will  enable  others  to  hear  your  message  more  clearly. 


Catholic  Priests  needed  to  be  the  voice  of  Christ 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  children  of  the  world. 
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Like  His  apostles,  you  have  the  power  to  bring  the  bread  of  life  to  those  who  are 
near  death,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  shed  light  into  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  to 
bring  shelter  to  the  homeless,  hope  to  those  in  despair. 

We  urgently  need  priests  like  you.  Your  words,  preached  in  churches  throughout 
the  United  States,  can  touch  hearts  and  move  mountains. 

Our  ministry  works  directly  with  clergy  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America  to  feed, 
shelter  and  clothe  the  poor.  Positions  are  now  available  at  Food  For  The  Poor  for  English 
speaking  and  bilingual  (English/Spanish)  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

• Commitment  is  only  for  weekends  • All  ages  welcome 
• Must  have  permission  from  Bishop  • Salary/stipend,  paid  vacations, 
or  Major  Superior  health  insurance,  travel  and 

• No  relocation  necessary  expenses  provided 

Share  the  Gospel.  Serve  the  Poor. 

Join  the  outreach  of  Food  For  The  Poor  today. 


ESS  FOOD  FOR  THE  POOR,  INC. 

For  more  Inlormation,  call  Joan  Vidal  a I 877-654-2960,  ext.  6419 
550  SW  12th  Avenue  • Deerfield  Beach,  FI  33442  • vrww.1oodMhepoor.ors 
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6.  The  Medium  Is  the  Message 

Remember  that  there  should  be  no  separation  between 
how  one  conveys  the  message  and  the  message  itself. 
There  is  nothing  sadder  than  to  hear  gifted  bearers  of  the 
good  news  get  dragged  into  the  gutters  of  anger  and  vio- 
lence. There  is  a place  for  self-righteousness,  I suppose. 
But  make  it  private,  if  necessary.  Meanwhile,  conduct  your 
work  and  lives  with  confidence  and  grace,  always  nonvio- 
lently  while  never  diminishing  the  dignity  of  your  oppo- 
nent. Words  matter.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  exceptions  and 
ridicule  others  when  what  we  really  want  to  confront  is 
what  they  have  to  say.  To  be  effective,  especially  in  our 
broadcast-driven  society,  make  yourselves  the  message  and 
never  veer  from  it. 

Remember — I say  this  with  regret — that  the  power  of 
persuasion  is  less  in  print  today  than  in  broadcast  journalism 
and  the  many  new  media  appearing  on  the  Internet,  chang- 
ing the  way  and  the  pace  of  idea  exchanges.  I am  an  unre- 
pentant print  person.  But  I recognize  the  power  of  imagery 
and  the  need  for  almost  reckless  speed  in  responding  to  the 
issues  of  the  day.  Dangers  lurk  in  these  dark  waters,  but  they 
cannot  be  avoided.  I hope  it  is  a phase;  I suspect  it  is  not.  So 
any  Catholic  organization  that  wants  to  preach  the  fullness 
of  the  church’s  social  teachings  must  be  readily  available  to 
the  media,  articulate  on  the  issues  and  quick  with  well 
thought  out  responses.  Not  easy,  but  possible. 

7.  Community  and  Prayer 

We  live  in  an  environment  that  stresses  individual  satisfac- 
tion at  the  cost  of  the  wider  collective  good.  The  issue  has 
to  do  with  identity.  Other  cultures,  especially  Asian  cultures, 
for  example,  use  the  same  word  for  brothers  and  sisters  as 
they  do  for  cousins.  It  is  common  for  Vietnamese  brothers 
and  sisters  who  have  recently  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  to  pool  their  incomes.  We  are  told  that  virtually  any 
tax,  especially  any  redistributive  tax,  works  against  human 
progress.  Education  that  stresses  the  common  good,  start- 
ing with  the  notion  of  the  primary  nature  of  the  global  fam- 
ily, is  necessary,  but  does  not  go  far  and  deep  enough. 

Prayer,  especially  meditation,  can  move  us  down  the 
collective  path  by  stilling  the  ego  and  taking  us  into  a deep- 
er space,  the  arena  of  shared  being.  We  are,  after  all,  human 
beings,  not  human  doings.  But  we  identify  ourselves  as 
doers,  not  as  be-ers.  It  is  through  the  practice  of  meditation, 
of  much-needed  stillness  and  mindfulness,  that  we  can  gain 
deeper  insights  into  the  true  nature  of  Spirit  that  unites  us 
all  and  forms  our  deepest,  true  identity. 

So  the  social  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  require 
us  to  teach  prayer  and  meditation?  You  bet.  It  is  in  medita- 
tion that  Catholic  traditions  and  the  spiritual  practices  of 
many  of  the  unchurched  young  can  find  common  ground, 
opening  doors  to  some  of  the  wider  social  and  economic 


responsibilities  required  of  us. 

The  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  after  all,  is  inclusive,  com- 
ing out  of  the  rich  Catholic  tradition  and  full  of  possibilities 
for  reaching  the  modern  mind.  But  like  Catholic  social 
teachings,  its  cosmic  nature  and  the  consequent  responsibil- 
ities are  too  infrequendy  taught.  The  Catholic  vision,  mys- 
tic to  the  core,  after  all,  is  catholic,  collective  and  challeng- 
ing. It  might  not  be  that  people  are  not  listening;  it  might 
rather  be  that  we  have  yet  to  grasp  the  fullness  of  what  we 
have  been  gifted  to  spread  to  a hungry  world. 

A Final  Word 

Remembering  the  above  seven  points,  of  course,  does  not 
assure  success.  Disregarding  them,  however,  could  serious- 
ly damage  the  carrier  of  the  word  and  the  message  itself. 
Also  remember  that  anyone  who  wants  to  stand  up  for 
change,  who  attempts  to  become  a voice  for  the  poor  and 
marginalized,  who  advocates  basic  fairness,  who  speaks  of 
compassion  and  forgiveness,  is  going  to  face  gale-like  oppo- 
sition. That  voice  will  quickly  attract  many  opponents.  The 
status  quo  is  enormously  resistant  to  change.  So  be  persis- 
tent and  consistent  and  focused.  Your  opponents  will  be. 
Meanwhile  exude  charity.  In  Christian  matters,  the  means 
are  the  ends.  Be  smart;  be  wise.  Respect  your  opponents — 
and  don’t  give  them  any  rope  to  drag  you  down.  ES 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Why  Evil? 

BY  ELLEN  RUFFT 


SOME  TIME  AFTER  the  terrorist 
attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center 
four  years  ago,  I read  the  results  of 
a study  of  437  adults  over  age  50 
that  indicated  that  their  sense  of  control 
over  their  lives  dropped  significantly  after 
that  event.  I found  it  interesting  that  the 
people  who  were  more  religious  suffered 
the  greatest  damage  to  their  feeling  of 
control.  The  researcher  pointed  out  that 
most  of  the  subjects  were  raised  in  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  and  had  proba- 
bly believed  in  a world  of  just  rewards  and 
punishments.  Now  they  felt  that  the  good 
and  bad  things  that  happened  to  them 
were  due  merely  to  good  or  bad  luck.  I 
assume  that  if  these  same  people  were  sur- 
veyed today  after  so  many  recent  natural 
disasters,  they  might  feel  even  less  sense  of 
control  over  their  fives. 

My  reflections  on  that  study  led  me  to 
think  of  the  myths  that  formed  my  philos- 
ophy of  fife  as  a child.  I was  raised  to  believe 
that  if  I were  kind  to  someone,  that  person 
would  be  good  to  me,  that  if  I worked  hard, 
I would  succeed,  that  if  I “behaved,”  noth- 
ing bad  would  happen  to  me.  I remember 
the  first  time  I was  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  terrible  things  can  happen  to  good 
people. 

I was  about  5 years  old  when  my  soon- 
to-be  best  friend,  Sally,  moved  next  door. 
The  first  time  I saw  Sally’s  dad  carry  her 
mother  out  to  the  porch  to  watch  us  play 
and  learned  that  she  could  not  walk,  I 
immediately  went  home  to  ask  my  moth- 
er, “Why?”  When  my  mother  explained 
that  Sally’s  mom  had  a type  of  disease  that 
made  her  unable  to  walk,  I asked  why 
again.  I cannot  remember  my  mother’s 
response,  but  it  obviously  did  not  satisfy 
me,  because  my  next  question,  the  under- 
lying one,  was  “What  did  Sally’s  mom  do 
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that  caused  such  a bad  thing  to  happen  to 
her?”  I was  confused  when  my  mother 
assured  me  that  she  had  not  done  anything 
wrong,  that  she  had  been  bom  with  a seri- 
ous illness  and  no  doctor  or  medicine 
could  help  her.  The  myth  that  I had 
already  begun  to  believe — that  bad  things 
happen  to  bad  people  and  good  to  the 
good — was  shattered.  Such  was  my  earli- 
est lesson  that  some  things  in  fife  are  out 
of  our  control  and  independent  of  our 
good  or  bad  behavior. 

If  the  more  religious  adults  in  the 
study  described  above  had  the  illusion  that 
they  were  living  in  a world  where  the  just 
are  rewarded  and  the  evil  are  punished,  it 
is  understandable  that  they  questioned 
how  an  all-loving  God  could  allow  some- 
thing like  9/11  to  happen,  much  less  all 
the  disasters  that  have  occurred  before  and 


since  then.  They  apparendy  believed  that 
God  should  make  certain  that  bad  things 
do  not  happen  to  those  who  do  not 
deserve  them,  a wish  that  probably  most  of 
us  have  had  at  some  time  in  our  fives. 

In  reality,  the  role  of  meting  out 
rewards  and  punishments  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  one  God  has  chosen  in  relating 
to  us.  Rather,  except  for  miracles,  it 
appears  that  natural  causes  and  our  free 
will  account  for  much  of  what  occurs  in 
our  world.  God  does  not,  ordinarily, 
change  the  course  of  a hurricane  to 
accommodate  our  vacation  plans,  nor  does 
God  stop  abusers,  warmongers  or  suicide 
bombers  from  using  their  free  will  to 
wreak  havoc  on  the  innocent.  Instead  of 
directly  causing  either  our  happiness  or 
our  misery,  it  seems  that  God  chooses 
instead  to  be  with  us  in  the  midst  of  both, 
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luring  us  to  make  choices  for  both  our 
good  and  that  of  others,  giving  us  the 
strength  to  endure  whatever  pain  comes 
into  our  lives  and  trying  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  those  who  would  do  evil. 

I recently  had  a chance  meeting  with  a 
counseling  client  of  years  ago.  This 
woman  related  the  story  of  an  encounter 
she  had  recently  had  with  her  brother, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  many  years. 
He  had  sexually  abused  her  as  a child.  She 
had  decided  to  meet  with  him  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  forgiven  him,  that  she  no 
longer  wanted  to  hold  on  to  the  anger  and 
hatred  that  had  been  devastating  her  for 
years.  My  client  had  expected  her  brother 
to  deny  that  he  had  ever  hurt  her.  Instead, 
he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  made  no  excus- 
es for  his  behavior  and  apologized.  He 
thanked  her  for  confronting  him  and  said 
it  gave  him  hope  that  he  could  now  be  free 
of  the  shame  that  had  plagued  his  life.  My 
client  felt  a tremendous  sense  of  peace 
after  her  meeting  with  him. 

If  we  were  living  in  a world  like  the  one 
that  the  more  religious  people  in  the  study 
had  believed  in,  one  in  which  good  people 
are  rewarded  and  evil  ones  punished,  the 
encounter  between  my  former  client  and 
her  brother  would  not  make  sense.  God 
should  never  have  let  this  woman  be 
abused;  she  was  a good  child.  Her  brother 
should  never  have  been  sorry  nor  should 
she  have  forgiven  him;  he  was  a perpetra- 
tor, a “bad”  person. 

What  we,  and  perhaps  the  people  in 
the  study,  often  forget  is  that  although  God 
does  not  ordinarily  interfere  with  natural 
laws  or  with  the  choices  we  make  by  our 
free  will,  God  has  made  it  possible  that 
good  can  come  from  our  suffering,  that  we 
can,  so  to  speak,  “grow  stronger  in  the  bro- 
ken places.”  Usually  we  see  that  good  or 
experience  that  strength  only  after  the  suf- 
fering is  long  over.  Perhaps  our  question 
ought  not  be:  “Why  does  God  allow  evil  in 
our  world?”  but  rather,  “Since  pain  and  suf- 
fering are  inevitable  in  a world  governed  by 
free  will  and  laws  of  nature,  how  can  we 
fathom  the  immensity  of  the  love  that 
arranged  it  so  that  compassion  and  growth 
can  be  the  consequence  of  that  pain?” 

Such  a question  would  remind  all  of  us 
that  although  we  are  not  in  control  of  all 
that  happens  in  our  lives,  we  are — even  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  evils — still  in  the 
hands  of  a loving  God  whose  care  for  us  is 
endless  and  indiscriminately  gracious.  Fil 
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Some  of  my  best  friends  (yes,  I know  it’s  a 
cliche)  are  labor  organizers.  We  tend  to 
talk  about  the  prospects  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  the  conversations  quickly 
turn  gloomy.  The  A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  now 
that  its  leader  Andrew  Stern  and  his 
brethren  are  leaving,  is  in  tatters.  The 
percentage  of  unionized  Americans  con- 
tinues to  plummet,  and  labor  unions  too 
often  raid  one  another  for  members. 
Politically,  organized  labor  faces  a trou- 
bling situation,  in  which  every  branch  of 
government  is  governed  by  pro-business 
Republicans. 

And  yet  my  friends  stick  it  out.  What 
else  is  there?  they  always  ask  me.  What 
other  political  movement  can  confront 
the  growing  poverty  in  America  in  a real- 
istic manner  and  touch  the  working  lives 
of  ordinary  citizens?  What  other  move- 
ment helps  those  without  power  achieve 
at  least  a modicum  of  decent  living? 
Hopefulness  amid  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary— this  seems  the  nature  of  our  talks 
these  days. 

If  we  look  back  into  the  American 
past,  we  find  reason  for  my  friends’  tenac- 
ity. Labor  once  played  a crucial  role  in 
American  politics.  Clayton  Sinyai  has 
written  a book  that  reminds  us  of  this 
important  lesson.  Though  not  entirely 
original  in  its  outline  or  approach,  it 
offers  some  insight  into  our  current 
predicament. 

Sinyai,  a researcher  for  the  Laborers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
travels  well-trod  ground.  Those  who 
know  the  history  of  labor  will  not  learn  a 
great  deal  from  his  book.  His  cast  of  char- 
acters— starting  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  then  turning  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  (A.F.L.),  which  is 
challenged  marginally  by  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  (I.W.W.)  and 
finally  displaced  by  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  (C.I.O.) — will 


not  startle  anyone  who  has  taken  Labor 
History  101.  Nonetheless,  Sinyai  offers 
some  new  interpretations  of  this  familiar 
terrain. 

It  is  refreshing,  for  instance,  that  the 
author  avoids  the  typical  “business  union- 
ism” take  on  the  labor  movement.  Too 
often,  labor  histories  have  been  written  by 
new  leftists  eager  to  deride  the  practicali- 
ty of  those  who  prefer  good  contracts  to 
Marxist  dreams.  Sinyai  believes,  for 
instance,  that  the  A.F.L. — the  bete  noire 
of  new  left  labor  historians — actually 
offered  a democratic  alternative  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  labor  organization 
most  radicals  champion  as  standing  in 
Jeffersonian  opposition  to  modem  indus- 
trialization. For  sure,  the  A.F.L.  focused 
its  energy  on  organizing  skilled  crafts- 
men. Nonetheless,  Sinyai  believes,  the 
A.F.L.  carried  on  a proud  tradition  of 
“voluntarism”  that  engaged  workers  as 
participatory  citizens  in  a robust  republic. 
No  compromise  here,  he  suggests,  rather 
a “commitment  both  to  American  democ- 
racy and  civic  education.” 

It  was  the  A.F.L.  that  challenged 
management’s  attempt  to  control  the 
work  lives  of  ordinary  workers,  ultimate- 
ly captured  in  the  Ford-like  assembly 
line,  where  each  worker  performed 
repetitive  tasks  (depicted  comically  in 
Charlie  Chaplin’s  “Modern  Times”). 
Sinyai  chastises  new  leftist  labor  histori- 
ans who  champion  the  rugged  militancy 
of  the  I.W.W.’s  western  loggers  and 
miners.  Though  the  Wobblies  might 
have  been  more  radical,  tough  and 
macho,  they  never  made  much  of  an 
impact.  “It  was  the  craft  unions,”  Sinyai 
explains,  “that  led  the  fight  against” 
mechanized  work,  not  the  I.W.W.  The 
A.F.L.  revitalized  the  fierce  indepen- 
dence of  Jeffersonian  republicanism 
more  than  pie-in-the-sky  radicals. 

Of  course,  the  A.F.L.  eventually 
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declined.  During  the  1930’s,  American 
labor  organizers  grew  weary  of  the  way 
low-skilled  workers — especially  those  in 
the  mining,  auto  and  steel  industries — 
were  left  out  of  negotiations.  Thus  was 
born  the  C.I.O.  In  noting  its  rise,  Sinyai 
is  on  new  ground  once  again,  since  he 
refuses  to  characterize  the  C.I.O. ’s 
growth  solely  as  a “bottom-up”  initiative. 
Instead,  he  shows  clearly  how  the  federal 
government — through  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  passed  in  the  mid- 
1930’s — energized  the  labor  movement 
and  built  power  from  the  top  down  as 
much  as  from  the  bottom  up. 

It  is  here  that  Schools  of  Democracy 
becomes  less  original.  For  Sinyai,  the 
C.I.O.  represents  a bad  turn.  While  the 
A.F.L.  had  a voluntarist  and  democratic 
vision,  he  points  out,  the  C.I.O. 
embraced  centralized  power  and  a limit- 
ed view  of  “security”  for  workers.  “By 
1948,”  the  author  explains,  “America’s 
labor  leaders  had  rejected  the  [skilled 
craftsmen’s]  voluntarist  ideals  as  unrealis- 
tic aspirations  for  the  modern  world.” 
And  as  if  the  obvious  needs  restating,  he 
argues:  “Workers  could  not  be  expected 
to  approximate  the  civic  character  of 
Jefferson’s  yeoman  farmer  when  they 
confronted  the  vast  political  and  corpo- 
rate bureaucracies  of  postwar  America.” 

To  which  a reader’s  only  response  is 
“well,  of  course.”  That,  and  a growing 
sense  that  Sinyai  ignores  the  obvious:  the 
postwar  labor  movement  accomplished  a 
great  deal  that,  in  retrospect,  looks  good, 
especially  if  compared  to  the  mess  we  are 
in  today.  For  sure,  unions  might  have 
once  been  more  robust  and  participatory 
than  they  became  in  postwar  America. 
For  sure,  bureaucracy  ossified,  and 
unions  became  less  democratic.  But  still, 
they  offered  more  than  low-wage  work. 

Sinyai,  of  course,  knows  this.  He  ends 
his  book  with  a reference  to  Barbara 
Ehrenreich’s  depressing  stories  about 
working  at  Wal-Mart.  But  he  is  too  nos- 
talgic for  a type  of  civic  participation  that 
is  long  gone.  His  nostalgia  misses  the  fact 
that  what  unions  once  offered — a better 
standard  of  living  for  people  who  other- 
wise would  have  worked  for  chump 
change — seems  that  much  more  appeal- 
ing, even  without  the  promise  of  civic 
participation.  I,  for  one,  would  settle  for 
that,  even  if  I am  not  sure  how  we  get 
there.  Kevin  Mattson 
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What  exacdy  is  the  conservative  intellectu- 
al tradition  in  America?  More  troubling 
still,  what  can  be  said,  who  can  be  cited,  to 
counter  Lionel  Trilling’s  pronouncement 
in  his  preface  to  The  Liberal  Imagination 
(1950)  that  “In  the  United  States  at  this 
time  liberalism  is  not  only  the  dominant, 
but  even  the  sole  intellectual  tradition”? 
Let’s  see:  William  F.  Buckley?  George 
Will?  Andrew  Sullivan?  William  Bennett? 

Ah,  but — aside  from  questions  of 
stature — those  are  all  political  mavens.  In 
the  “higher”  realms  of  culture,  the  arts  and 
academe  the  liberals,  bless  them  or  curse 
them,  still  largely  rule  the  roost.  So  what  is 
a distinguished  conservative  historian  (and 
long  since  recovered  ex-Trotskyite)  to  do? 
Go  back  to  the  world  she  knows  best,  to 
Victorian  and  20th-century  Britain,  where 
she  can  serve  up — and  enjoy — a feast  of 
brilliant  (if  sometimes  quasi-,  crypto-  or 
semi-)  conservative  creativity,  with  a 
piquant  American  dessert  of... Trilling 
himself! 

In  all,  Gertrude  Himmelfarb  dishes  up 


a dozen  essays,  some  old  (but  reworked), 
some  new,  on  Edmund  Burke,  George 
Eliot,  Jane  Austen,  Charles  Dickens, 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Walter  Bagehot,  John  Buchan,  the  Knox 
family,  Michael  Oakeshott,  Winston 
Churchill  and  Lionel  Trilling.  The  writing 
is  crisp  and  judicious;  the  individual  por- 
traits are  mostly  convincing;  the  overall 
picture  is  rich,  but  murky. 

Himmelfarb  remembers  Burke  as  an 
accidental  philo-Semite,  thanks  to  his  rev- 
erence for  “prejudice”  and  “supersti- 
tion”— that  is,  timeworn  religious  beliefs. 
She  defends  Dorothea  Brooke’s  off- 
deplored  marriage  to  Will  Ladislaw  in 
Middlemarch  as  illustrative  of  Eliot’s  hearty, 
pragmatic,  even  conventional  morality 
(her  atheism  notwithstanding).  Austen 
wins  applause  as  the  witty  moralist  of 
Emma.  Despite  his  rejection  of  socialism 
and  his  studied  ignoring  of  economic  sys- 
tems, Dickens  “was  all  the  more  faithful  to 
the  reality  of  his  own  time,  as  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  including  a good  many 
radicals,  perceived  it.”  Disraeli’s  political 
and  literary  careers  are  hailed  as  “a  tri- 
umph of  imagination”  (his  rather  too  bois- 
terous imperialism  gets  downplayed). 

J.  S.  Mill  is  undeniably  a liberal,  but 
Himmelfarb  tries  to  rehabilitate  (or  invent) 
“the  other  Mill,”  not  the  champion,  as  in 
On  Liberty,  of  the  unrestricted  free  market 
of  ideas  or  the  relentless  secularist  of 
Utilitarianism,  but  a defender  of  the  edu- 
cated elite,  a respecter  of  religion,  a despis- 
er  of  popular  culture,  and  so  on.  Oh,  and 
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he  condemned  socialism-communism  for 
being  “neither  economically  feasible  nor 
socially  nor  politically  desirable.” 
Himmelfarb  does  an  elegant  sketch  of 
Walter  Bagehot,  a clear-headed  absurdist, 
who  thought  the  common  people 
“stupid”  yet  found  such  stupidity  a virtue. 
She  has  kind  words  for  novelist-cum- 
politdcian  John  Buchan  (author  of  The 
Thirty-Nine  Steps),  though  she  admits 
such  an  appreciation  may  be  “untimely,” 
given  the  more-than-faint  traces  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  racism  in  his  work. 

In  “The  Knoxes:  A God-Haunted 
Family,”  she  pleasandy  evokes  a classic 
brood  of  cantankerous,  endearing 
eccentrics,  best  known  among  Catholics 
from  the  novelist-translator  Ronald.  She 
fondly  recalls  her  old  acquaintance,  the 
political  philosopher  Michael  Oakeshott 
(1901-90);  she  reviews  the  life  of  Winston 
Churchill  as  the  last  “great  man”  on  the 
historical  scene;  and  then  on  to  Trilling, 
whose  “moral  realism”  (biologically 
based,  Freudian,  tragic)  she  presents  as  an 
antidote  to  social  engineering  and,  “the 
ultimate  perversion,”  genetic  engineer- 
ing. 

This  is  an  impressive  collection  of  fig- 
tires — and  one  that  American  conserva- 


tives can  only  envy.  But  Himmelfarb  does 
not  aim  to  install  them  in  some  sort  of 
coherent  pantheon,  which  is  just  as  well. 
Part  of  the  genius  of  prime  ministers  like 
Disraeli  and  Churchill  was  that  they  were 
“Tory  Democrats,”  rather  than  pre- 
dictable, hard-nosed  partisans.  Noting 
the  conservative  streaks  in  Mill  and 
Eliot — Himmelfarb  might  have  men- 
tioned Mill’s  support  for  the  death  penal- 
ty— hardly  undoes  their  stature  as  femi- 
nists and  critics  of  tradition.  And  then 
there  is  the  awkward  fact  that  one  of  the 
supreme  foundation  stones  of  Western 
culture,  the  Hebrew  prophets,  from  Amos 
and  Isaiah  to  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus, 
are  sworn  enemies  of  the  status  quo; 
whereas  conservatives  are  almost  by  defi- 
nition “at  ease  in  Zion.”  So  we  seem  to 
have  a certain  built-in  cognitive  disso- 
nance, at  least  when  conservatives  bless 
both  religion  and  plutocratic  government. 

None  of  Himmelfarb’s  authors 
directly  addresses  that  problem,  although 
one  of  them,  Michael  Oakeshott,  nicely 
sums  it  up  by  arguing,  in  Himmelfarb’s 
words,  that,  “The  conservative  is  one  who 
esteems  the  present  and  therefore  esteems 
whatever  the  past  has  bequeathed  to  the 
present.”  Whatever?  Does  that  include 


child  marriage,  clitoridectomy,  ecological 
mayhem  and  the  growing  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor? 

In  another  dubious  vein,  Himmelfarb 
cheers  on  her  subjects  whenever  they 
attack  “rationalism,”  which  she  associates 
with  revolutionary  fanatics  and  Jeremy- 
Bentham-at-his-worst  cranks  and  consid- 
ers the  besetting  sin  of  liberals.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  reason  cannot  be  savvy 
and  empirical  (just  ask  William  James — 
or  Thomas  Aquinas).  And  the  monstrous 
excesses  of  pseudo-rational  20th-century 
totalitarian  regimes  in  no  way  weaken — 
quite  the  contrary — the  validity  of  Kant’s 
dictum  that  in  our  age  every  proposition 
must  submit  to  die  Kritik,  i.e.,  the  scrutiny 
of  critical  intelligence.  Under  such  scruti- 
ny Oakeshott’s  remark  that,  “The  conser- 
vative has  little  use  for  government” 
would  appear,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
questionable. 

At  any  rate,  if  Himmelfarb  is  certain- 
ly an  ideologue  (aren’t  all  thoughtful  peo- 
ple?), she  is  a highly  nuanced  one.  She  is 
seldom  reductive  or  dismissive  (though 
she  does  call  George  Orwell’s  masterful 
essay  on  Dickens  “querulous” — perhaps 
because  Orwell  said,  “No  grown-up  per- 
son can  read  Dickens  without  feeling  his 
limitations”).  She  has  a marvelous  grasp 
of  the  personal,  historical  and  intellectual 
features  of  her  “sitters.” 

So,  almost  40  years  after  publishing 
her  signature  study,  Victorian  Minds  (1968), 
Himmelfarb  is  still  going  strong.  Now  if 
only  we  could  spot  a Burke,  an  Austen  or  a 
Churchill  on  our  grim  2 lst-century  hori- 
zon. Peter  Heinegg 
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Selected  Poems 
1931-2004 

By  Czeslaw  Milosz 
Translated  by  Robert  Hass  et  al. 

Preface  by  Seamus  Heaney 

Ecco  Press.  304p  $24.95 
ISBN  0060188677 

Can  great  artists  be  holy?  Should  they  even 
try  to  be  holy? 

This  question  has  troubled  many 
painters,  poets  and  composers  for  cen- 
turies. Tormented  by  the  world’s  imper- 
fections, uniquely  susceptible  to  the  sensu- 
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al  and  necessarily  hardened  to  criticism, 
artists  may  be  more  vulnerable  to  particu- 
lar sins.  Jacques  Maritain  wrote:  “Every 
human  occupation  has  its  own  hardships, 
entanglements  or  temptations  which  run 
against  the  perfection  of  human  life.  The 
question  is:  are  the  moral  hardships  and 
entanglements  involved  in  the  calling  of  an 
artist  especially  serious  in  this  regard?  Yes, 
they  are,  in  many  respects.”  The  problem 
is  compounded  for  artists  who  aspire  to  be 
not  only  moral,  but  also  religious. 

Czeslaw  Milosz  is  one  such  artist.  A 
Lithuanian-born  Polish  Catholic,  his 
entire  Nobel-winning  poetry  career  has 
been  concerned  with  good  and  evil — not 
just  in  the  world,  but  in  himself.  His 
Selected  Poems  1931-2004  offers  a glimpse 
into  his  struggle  to  be  both  a good  artist 
and  a good  human  being.  This  300-page 
volume  is  a slimmer  alternative  to  the  hefty 
700-plus-page  tome  of  Milosz’s  New  and 
Collected  Poems  1931-2001  (Ecco  Press, 
2003).  I advocate  buying  the  latter,  howev- 
er, since  several  major  poems  are  missing 
from  the  newer  collection  (for  example, 
“The  Fall”  and  “An  Alcoholic  Enters  the 
Gates  of  Heaven”).  This  volume  is  heavy 
on  Milosz’s  long  poems,  which  are  inter- 
spersed with  prose  and  historical  notes, 
and  leaves  out  some  of  the  great  short 
lyrics.  Selected  Poems  does,  however, 
include  a handful  of  memorable  poems 
written  at  the  end  of  Milosz’s  life, 
“Orpheus  and  Eurydice”  among  them. 

The  poet’s  friend  and  colleague  at  the 
University  of  California  Berkeley,  Robert 
Hass,  has  co-translated  (with  the  author) 
the  lion’s  share  of  Milosz’s  poems.  In 
English,  the  sound  of  his  translations 
ranges  from  tin-ear  to  serviceable  to  good. 
Milosz  collaborated  with  many  translators 
over  the  years.  Though  some,  like  Hass 
and  Robert  Pinsky,  are  better  known,  I 
prefer  the  poems  Milosz  translated  with 
Lillian  Vallee,  about  10  of  which  appear 
here. 

What  is  the  moral  hurdle  that  faces  a 
poet?  Well,  “what  reasonable  man  would 
like  to  be  a city  of  demons?”  Milosz  asks  in 
“Ars  Poetica.”  Being  an  artist  means  to  be 
possessed  by  voices  that  are  controllable, 
but  that  nevertheless  jockey  for  expres- 
sion— and  that  are  utterly  indifferent  to 
ethical  claims.  In  many  cases,  artists — 
especially  poets — are  unequal  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  personal  integrity  while  their 
psyches  fragment  and  reassemble.  Looking 
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at  the  serial  (or  not-so-serial)  monogamy 
of  Byron  or  Picasso,  the  prejudice  ofT.  S. 
Eliot  or  Ezra  Pound  and  the  self-absorp- 
tion of  Sylvia  Plath,  one  might  despair  of 
artists’  souls. 

Although  by  all  accounts  Milosz’s  life 


was  scandal-free,  he  laments  the  mundane 
horror  of  everyday  selfishness  in  poems 
with  such  titles  as  “A  Confession,” 
“Temptation”  and  “The  Accuser.”  Milosz 
does  not  wallow  in  guilt,  but  he  is  keenly 
aware  of  his  own  shortcomings,  the  “debts 


never  paid... the  base  deeds.”  In  some 
cases,  he  speaks  of  “heavy  sins”  that  may  be 
as  simple  and  irreversible  as  causing  a 
snake  pain. 

In  addition  to  moral  flaws,  the  poems 
document  an  unstable  religious  faith.  Like 
Orpheus,  who  “knew  he  must  have  faith 
and  [could]  not  have  faith,”  Milosz  admits 
he  has  lost  “convictions,  beliefs,  opinions” 
and  that  he  does  not  “know  how  to  care 
about  the  salvation  of  [his]  soul.” 

To  these  charges  Milosz  adds  the 
emotional  and  interpersonal  failings  of  the 
artist.  In  the  Orpheus  poem,  the  mytho- 
logical Greek  poet  descends  into  Hades  by 
elevators  and  muses  that  “Lyric  poets/ 
usually  have — as  he  knew — cold  hearts.”  In 
the  poem  “Reading  the  Notebook  of  Anna 
Kamienska”  (missing  from  this  volume)  we 
learn  that  the  tide  character  “was  not  an 
eminent  poet.../  A good  person  will  not 
learn  the  wiles  of  art.”  In  “Biography  of  an 
Artist” — also  in  the  Collected  Poems — a 
painter  is  “every  day  aware/  Of  harm  he 
did  to  others.../  he  promised  his  soul  to 
Hell,/  Provided  that  his  work  remained 
clear  and  pine.”  Immoral,  irreligious, 
unfeeling — three  important  strikes  against 
artists. 

hi  one  of  the  most  painful  poems  in 
the  book  (though  it  is  unpoetic  in  its 
explicitness),  Milosz  wrestles  with  the 
opposing  pressures  of  art  and  morality. 
Speaking  of  a painter  he  calls  only 
Mieczyslaw,  he  says: 

I believe  he  would  have  snatched  from 
things  a moment  of  seeing, 

had  he  observed  the  rules  of  the  artist 

who  must  be  indifferent  to  good  and 
evil, 

to  joy  and  pain  and  the  laments  of 
mortals, 

a haughty  servant,  as  he  is,  of  only  one 
aim. 

But  he  used  his  workshop  to  help 
people 

and  hid  Jews  there,  for  which  the 
penalty  was  death. 

If  truly  great  artists  must  cast  a cold  eye 
on  others’  suffering,  what  hope  is  there  for 
their  salvation?  Not  much,  Milosz  seems 
to  say  in  some  poems.  In  others,  though, 
he  turns  to  prophecy  and  dreams  for 
solace.  At  some  future  time,  the  “base 
deeds”  will  be  forgiven  and  indeed  may 


The  One  Who  Leaves  Few 
Footprints  in  the  Snow 

To  Thomas  Merton 
He  splits  wood, 

leaves  few  footprints  in  the  snow — 
their  lives  shorter  than  that  of  the  small 
pine  tree  fire 

above  which  he  warms  his  hands 
before  dovetailing 
the  icon  frames — 

before  taking  back  to  his  hut  an  ice  cube, 
water  he’ll  use  at  twilight 
to  make  coffee, 

its  black  eye — sole  indulgence, 
its  fragant  eye — sole  gratification. 

He  leaves  few  footprints  in  the  snow 
and  they’re  quickly  swept  away  by  birds 
for  whom  he  sows  wheat  and  crumbs 
under  the  window  where  he  reads  the  Psalms. 

Liliana  Ursu 

translated  from  the  Romanian  by 
Mihaela  Moscaliuc  and  Michael  Waters 
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“unhappen.”  “I  belong  to  those  who 
believe  in  apokatastasis./  .../  It  means: 
restoration,”  he  says.  In  part  of  “Bells  in 
Winter,”  the  poem’s  speaker  dreams  of  a 
sinner  Paul  condemns  in  1 Corinthians — 
and  is  reassured  that  even  terrible  crimes 
will  be  wiped  clean.  The  speaker  wakes  up 
“absolved  of  care  about  our  paltry  life.” 
And  in  one  startling  late  poem,  “This 
World,”  Milosz  looks  to  a time  when  “the 

Classifieds 


Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Forum 

ART  AND  SPIRITUALITY  FORUM.  “Inspire”:  artists 
in  conversation  about  their  sources  of  inspiration, 
May  21,  Wisdom  House,  Litchfield,  Conn.  E- 
mail:  programs@wisdomhouse.org  or  rgreco@- 
wisdomhouse.org;  Web  site:  www.wisdom- 
house.org. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

CATHOLIC  CAMPUS  MINISTER  sought  by  the 
Academy  of  the  Holy  Names,  a private  Catholic 
Pre-K  to  grade  8 co-educational  elementary 
school  and  a college  preparatory  high  school  for 
young  women  exclusively.  Located  in  Tampa, 
Fla.,  overlooking  the  Bay,  the  Academy  is  the  old- 
est school  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  The 
Academy  is  sponsored  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  lay  campus  minis- 
ter works  collaboratively  with  our  ordained  cam- 
pus minister  as  part  of  the  campus  ministry  team. 
This  is  a full-time  position.  Responsibilities 
include:  coordinating  grade  level  and  all  school 
liturgies;  working  with  liturgy  band;  coordinating 
and  expanding  mission  trips  and  service  learning 
opportunities;  retreats;  catechism,  faith  and 
Charism  formation  for  faculty;  pastoral  listening 
(ministry  of  presence);  social  justice  and  peace 
education;  contemplative  prayer;  possibility  of 
teaching  religion  classes;  and  implementing  direc- 
tives of  the  new  strategic  plan  as  relates  to  the 
campus  ministry. 

QUALIFICATIONS  include  an  advanced 
degree  in  ministry,  theology  or  appropriate  field. 
Prior  experience  in  campus  ministry  preferred. 
Review  of  applicants  begins  immediately.  Submit 
letter  of  application,  resume  and  names  of  four 
references  to:  hr@holynamestpa.org.  Visit  our 
Web  site  at:  www.holynamestpa.org. 


dead  will  wake  up,  not  comprehending./ 
Till  everything  that  happened  has  unhap- 
pened./ What  a relief!  Breathe  freely,  you 
who  suffered  much.” 

By  his  own  admission,  Czeslaw  Milosz 
fails  the  holiness  test.  But  he,  like  other 
great  artists  (Rembrandt,  Emily 
Dickinson,  Yeats  and  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins  come  to  mind),  managed  to  live  a 
moral  life.  And  a select  few — like  Rumi,  St. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION,  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  will  oversee  and  coordinate  diocesan 
initiatives  relating  to  childhood  faith  formation, 
R.C.I.A.,  youth  ministry,  marriage  preparation, 
family  life,  respect  life  and  religious  education. 
Applicants  should  be  practicing  Roman  Catholics 
familiar  with  church  doctrine,  teachings  and  tradi- 
tions. Must  possess  an  advanced  degree  in  theolo- 
gy or  related  field,  an  awareness  of  current  faith 
formation  resources,  knowledge  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment, supervisory  experience,  the  ability  to  multi- 
task, exceptional  writing,  public  speaking,  inter- 
personal, organizational  and  technology  skills. 
Professional  educational  experience  and  bilingual 
preferred.  Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
resume  with  letter  of  interest  to:  Neil  Cawley, 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  310  Prospect  Park 
West,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215;  e-mail: 
HR@Diobrook.org;  Web  site:  www.dioceseof- 
brooklyn.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  St. 

Edward  Confessor  Parish,  Syosset,  N.Y.,  seeks 
additional  Director  of  Religious  Education  to 
develop  alternative  program  for  non-parochial 
children  grades  1-8.  May  begin  as  P/T  and  expand 
to  F/T.  Faith-filled,  dynamic,  creative,  highly 
organized  person,  master’s  in  theology  preferred. 
Send  curriculum  vitae  to:  Sr.  Jackie  Walsh,  St. 
Edward  Confessor  R.C.  Parish,  205  Jackson 
Avenue,  Syosset,  NY  11791;  Ph:  (516)  921-8030, 
xl34.  E-mail:  sjwalsh@st-edwards.org;  www.st- 
edwards.org. 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR.  Small  New  Jersey  suburban 
parish  seeks  music  director  with  keyboard  and 
vocal  proficiency.  Being  familiar  with  liturgy,  can- 
didate must  oversee  choir,  have  knowledge  of 
appropriate  Catholic  contemporary  and  tradition- 
al music  as  well  as  possess  leadership  qualities. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  Please 
send  resume  with  references  to: 
hunterdon23  l@aol.com. 

PRINCIPAL,  Christ  Our  King-Stella  Maris  School, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  S.C.  Christ  Our  King-Stella  Maris 
School,  a K-4  through  8th  grade  Catholic  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  675  students,  is  accepting 
applications  for  principal.  Located  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Charleston,  S.C.,  our  school  enjoys  an 
excellent  reputation  as  thoroughly  Catholic  and 
academically  excellent.  The  successful  candidate 
must  be  a practicing  Catholic  who  is  able  to  con- 
tinue the  spirit  of  academic  achievement  and  pro- 
vide essential  leadership  in  maintaining  a vigorous 
Christian  environment.  Candidate  must  hold  a 
master’s  degree  in  administration  and  have  at  least 


John  of  the  Cross  and  George  Herbert — 
produced  excellent  art  while  approaching 
closer  to  God  than  most  people,  artist  or 
not  (Herbert  is  commemorated  in  the 
Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer).  Being 
an  artist  is  a challenge,  but  not  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  to  being  a good  per- 
son. After  all,  even  the  “cold-hearted” 
Orpheus  was  willing  to  plumb  Hades  for 
his  beloved.  Laura  Sheahen 

five  years  of  teaching  experience. 

Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  degree  and 
experience.  Position  is  available  for  the  2006-7 
school  year.  A curriculum  vitae  and  references 
may  be  submitted  to:  Christ  Our  King-Stella 
Maris  Search  Committee,  Christ  Our  King 
Catholic  Church,  1149  Russell  Drive,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  SC  29464;  e-mail:  coksmprinci- 
palsearch@christourking.org.  These  items  must 
be  received  by  Friday,  May  5,  2006. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days,  year-round 
in  a prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@- 
sbcglobal.net;  www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour  from 
NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats,  ask 
for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web  site: 
bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

Sabbatical 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Design  your 
own  sabbatical  time  at  Bethany,  78  beautiful  acres 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  Select  from 
among  a variety  of  retreats,  guided  reading  cours- 
es, spiritual  direction,  special  occasional  programs, 
or  simply  take  quiet  time  of  your  own.  Ask  for  a j 
descriptive  brochure  and  application.  (845)  460-  i 
3061;  e-mail:  info@bethanyspiritualitycenter.org;  i 
Web  site:  www.bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

ECO-SPIRITUALITY  SABBATICAL.  Three-month 
Inn-Terra  program  provides  a contemplative  time 
of  reflection  with  earth’s  story  and  our  story.  Aug. 
19-Nov.  15, 2006.  Come  for  the  first  month  or  all 
three  months.  Speakers  include  Diarmuid 
O’Murchu,  M.S.C.,  and  Marya  Grathwohl, 
O.S.F.  Enjoy  the  beauty  of  North  Idaho.  Pray 
with  the  Benedictine  women’s  community.  Entire  I 
program:  $5,200.  Monastery  of  St.  Gertrude,  465 
Keuterville  Road,  Cottonwood,  Idaho  83522;  Ph: 
(208)  962-3224;  e-mail:  retreat@stgertrudes.org; 
www.stgertrudes.org. 
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accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://immv.amenca- 
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mail  to:  adMamericamagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  ; 
222-2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Letters 


Truly  Distinguished 

I write  this  as  a board  member  of  the 
Venerable  John  Henry  Newman 
Association.  It  has  been  a concern  of 
the  association  for  some  time  to  distin- 
guish itself  from  the  Cardinal  Newman 
Society,  which  society  appears  so 
prominently  in  your  editorial, 
“Measuring  Catholic  Identity”  (3/27). 

The  Venerable  John  Henry 
Newman  Association  was  founded  in 
the  1980’s  by  the  late  Vincent  Giese,  a 
priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
whose  present  diocesan  bishop, 

Cardinal  Francis  George,  is  the  associa- 
tion’s spiritual  advisor.  The  purpose  of 
our  organization  is  to  encourage 
research  into  and  to  disseminate 
knowledge  of  the  life,  views  and  writ- 
ings of  John  Henry  Newman;  to  con- 
tribute in  various  ways  to  the  cause  of 
John  Henry  Newman’s  beatification 
and  canonization. 

The  association  fosters  the  first 
purpose  of  research  into  and  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  of  this  great  pastor 
and  teacher  through  an  annual  confer- 
ence, this  year  being  held  on  Aug.  3-5 
at  the  University  of  St.  Mary  of  the 


Lake,  Mundelein,  111.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  is  Newman  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury. Further  information  on  the 
Venerable  John  Henry  Newman 
Association  is  available  at  its  Web  site, 
www.udallas.edu/newman. 

What  I have  said  about  the  associa- 
tion also  applies  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Newman  Studies 
(N.I.N.S.),  located  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
with  whom  the  association  is  closely 
allied.  N.I.N.S.  is  dedicated  solely  to 
promoting  the  study  and  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  fife,  influence  and 
work  of  the  Venerable  John  Henry 
Newman.  The  institute  accomplishes 
this  mission  by  maintaining  the 
Newman  Research  Library,  sponsoring 
the  Newman  Scholarship  Program  and 
publishing  the  Newman  Studies 
Journal. 

The  Venerable  John  Henry 
Newman  Association  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Newman  Studies  thanks 
America  for  this  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish ourselves  from  the  Cardinal 
Newman  Society. 

Edward  J.  Enright,  O.S.A. 

Villanova,  Pa. 


Moral  Obligation 

The  March  6 issue  of  America  (“Iraq: 
Exit  or  Not?”)  presented  differing 
opinions  by  George  Lopez  and 
Gerard  Powers.  I have  long  advocated 
the  position  of  Lopez:  I believe  that 
current  U.S.  policy  in  Iraq  is  morally 
indefensible. 

Powers  argued  his  points  well,  and 
I considered  his  stance  carefully.  Of 
course  we  have  a moral  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  Iraq.  That  is  a heavy 
weight  on  the  consciences  of 
Americans  (if  they  follow  what  is  tak- 
ing place  in  that  country).  At  the  very 
least,  America  must  foot  the  bill  for 
rebuilding  the  country,  since  our  mili- 
tary ruined  it.  But  the  children  killed, 
the  families  broken,  the  lives 
destroyed — how  can  that  ever  be  made 
right?  That  is  why  so  many  Americans 
have  told  Mr.  Bush:  “Not  in  our 
name....” 

But  Powers’s  reasoning  fails  when 
he  appears  to  argue  that  keeping  the 
U.S.  military  in  Iraq  will  settle  the 
moral  obligation  we  have.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  U.S.  military  there  is  the 
biggest  problem.  The  problem  is  not 
fixed  by  those  who  caused  it. 

But,  thank  God,  there  are 
Americans  even  now  who  selflessly  are 
discharging  part  of  our  moral  respon- 
sibility to  Iraq.  Others  helping  to 
repay  our  debt  are  the  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams.  Tom  Fox,  recent- 
ly murdered  in  Iraq,  was  one  of  these. 
Independent  journalists  are  also  help- 
ing, because  they  get  out  the  stories 
from  the  ground  we  would  otherwise 
not  know.  All  of  these,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  others,  are  helping  the  Iraqi 
people  in  truth,  and  thus  assisting  with 
our  moral  obligation. 

But  the  military?  Not  so. 

Carol  LeClair 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

Sterile  Counterfeit 

I am  writing  in  response  to  “Higher 
Standards,”  by  Dean  Brackley,  S.J. 
(3/6).  I confess  to  having  approached 
what  I assumed  to  be  yet  another 
defense  of  social  justice  as  the  primary 
message  of  the  Gospel  with  sad  resig- 
nation. But  Father  Brackley’s  use  of  a 
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quotation  from  John  Paul  II’s  Ex 
Corde  Ecclesiae  to  lend  papal  support 
for  such  a position  was  cynical  in  the 
extreme. 

It  was  cynical  because,  as  Father 
Brackley  surely  knows,  Ex  Corde  was 
written  precisely  to  counter  attempts 
at  U.S.  Catholic  colleges  to  separate 
humanist  social  and  political  concerns 
from  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church 
as  a way  of  passing  off  such  concerns 
as  the  fullness  of  the  Gospel.  In  fact, 
several  administrators  and  theologians 
at  prominent  Jesuit  institutions  have 
openly  scoffed  at  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae 
and  dismissed  it  as  an  unwelcome, 
repressive  intrusion  into  their  “aca- 
demic freedom.” 

I had  an  experience  recently  that 
illustrated  once  again  just  how  deeply 
Father  Brackley’s  version  of  the  social 
gospel  has  taken  root  in  Jesuit  higher 
education.  On  a mission  trip  with 
some  of  my  high  school  students,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  accompany 
one  of  the  seniors  on  his  college  visit 
to  a Jesuit  university.  The  very  per- 
sonable and  well-spoken  student 
guide  who  led  the  tour  enthusiastical- 
ly passed  on  to  the  prospective  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  the  recruiting 
message  in  which  she  had  been 
formed.  She  was  quick  to  point  out  as 
we  walked  along  that  there  is  a Zen 
prayer  room  on  campus,  but  she 
uttered  not  a word  about  the  Catholic 
chapel,  even  though  at  one  point  we 
were  standing  outside  of  it  and  the 
daily  Mass  was  being  celebrated  as  she 
spoke.  There  were  at  least  a dozen 
invocations  of  “the  Jesuit  commit- 
ment to  social  justice,”  but  only  one 
mention  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
Catholic  university;  that,  of  course, 
was  followed  by  the  proviso  that  in 
spite  of  this  “there  are  several  oppor- 
tunities to  experience  different  reli- 
gions and  spiritualities.” 

This  is  the  real  fruit  of  precisely  the 
state  of  affairs  following  more  than  30 
years  of  the  emphasis  on  social  justice 
at  the  expense  of  the  fullness  of  the 
faith:  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with- 


out Jesus  Christ.  It  is  ample  proof  of 
the  sad  fact  that  attempts  to  separate 
social  justice  from  the  Creed,  the  sacra- 
mental life,  prayer  and  the  Christian 
moral  life  of  which  it  is  an  organic  part 
have  created  a secular,  sterile  counter- 
feit of  true  Catholicism.  In  this  light, 
the  error  of  Father  Brackley’s  subtitle 
to  his  article  (“Universities  can  help  the 
church  recover  its  voice”)  is  glaringly 
obviotls.  Ex  Corde  was  written  to 
remind  U.S.  colleges  forcefully  that 
rejecting  the  church  in  the  name  of 
academic  freedom  is  neither  particular- 
ly free  nor  academic,  and  to  call  us  all 
to  recognize  once  again  that  no 
Catholic  college  (or  religious  order) 
can  begin  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  the 
church  when  it  is  so  deeply  estranged 
from  its  heart. 

Marc  Lenzini 
Denver,  Colo. 

Huge  Difference 

Thank  you  for  the  editorial  “Hope  for 
Haiti”  (4/3).  You  present  the  possibility 
of  a hopeful  future  by  urging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  Haitian  leadership,  the 
renewed  assistance  of  the  United  States 
and  the  continued  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  international 
community. 

But  there  is  more  that  can  be  done. 
Individuals  and  their  congregations  in 
North  America  have  quietly  provided 
material  and  spiritual  support  to  the 
Haitian  people  for  many  years.  Now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  renew  this  effort  and 
get  more  churches,  schools  and  individu- 
als involved.  As  people  called  to  serve  the 
poor,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  turn  the 
face  of  our  church  toward  the  needs  of 
this  destitute  country,  just  90  minutes  by 
plane  from  Miami.  We  can  make  a huge 
difference  with  small  sacrifices. 

One  parish  puts  a simple  wicker 
basket  at  the  entrance  to  the  church 
during  Lent.  The  pastor  asks  his  parish- 
ioners to  give  up  one  pizza  topping  or 
one  order  of  French  fries  each  day.  In 
eight  years  over  $1  million  has  passed 
through  the  basket  to  build  houses, 
medical  facilities  and  orphanages  in 
Haiti.  Other  pastors  have  led  similar 
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Institute  for  Sexuality 
Studies  (ISS) 

is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  2006  & 2007. 

ISS  offers  one-month,  two  week,  and  one 
week  educational  programs  that  include 
study  in  the  psychological,  spiritual,  ethical, 
and  biological  dimensions  of  human 
sexuality.  These  educational  programs  are 
designed  for  personal  and  professional 
development  and  integration.  Ideal  programs 
for  those  whose  ministry  involves  fostering 
psychosexually  mature  persons  or  as  part  of 
a renewal  or  sabbatical  experience. 

ISS  also  offers:  Speakers  on  Sexuality  & 
Addictions  for  outside  Workshops  and 
Retreats,  Professional  Consultation,  and 
Psychological  Assessment  and  Counseling 
Services. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Kevin  P.  McClone,  M.Div.  Psy.D. 
Director  Institute  for  Sexuality  Studies 
5420  South  Cornell  Avenue  #103 
Chicago,  IL.  60615-5698 
Phone  & Fax:  (847)  920-0227 
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The  Word 


Back  to  Basics! 

Third  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  April  30,  2006 

Readings:  Acts  3:13-15, 17-19;  Ps  4:2,  4,  7-9;  1 John  2:1-5;  Luke  24:3548 
“ The  way  we  may  be  sure  that  we  know  him  is  to  keep  his  commandments ” (1  John 


ACK  TO  BASICS!”  is  a familiar 
I J slogan  in  many  walks  of  life, 
I j including  religion.  The  basics 
of  Christianity  include  the 
creeds,  moral  precepts  and  sacraments. 
But  where  do  these  basics  come  from? 
The  Scripture  readings  for  the  Third 
Sunday  of  Easter  can  help  us  answer  that 
question. 

The  excerpt  from  Peter’s  speech  in 
Acts  3 contains  most  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  Christian  faith.  In  Acts  there  are 
many  speeches  by  various  figures.  Yet 
most  of  them  follow  the  same  basic  outline 
and  contain  the  same  contents:  Jesus  as  the 
fulfillment  of  Israel’s  Scriptures,  the  deci- 
sive significance  of  his  death  in  salvation 
history,  the  miracle  of  his  resurrection  and 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


exaltation,  the  need  for  hearers  to  repent, 
the  possibility  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  hope  for  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  The  ancient 
creeds  that  we  recite  at  Mass  are  expanded 
and  more  theologically  precise  versions  of 
the  speeches  in  Acts. 

The  most  basic  moral  advice  for 
Christians  is  provided  in  today’s  passage 
from  1 John  2:  Avoid  sin  and  keep  the 
commandments.  The  exhortation  to  avoid 
sin  is  balanced  by  the  reminder  that 
Christ’s  death  on  the  cross  was  an  effica- 
cious sacrificial  offering  for  our  sins  and 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The  “com- 
mandments” here  are  probably  not  the 
613  commandments  in  the  Torah  or  even 
the  Ten  Commandments.  If  you  read 
John’s  Gospel  and  letters  carefully,  you 
will  find  that  the  commandments  of  Jesus 
are  at  once  simpler  and  more  challenging. 
There  are  two  basic  commandments: 


efforts  for  Haiti.  The  international  chari- 
ty, Food  for  the  Poor,  Inc.,  has  just 
announced  a major  effort,  beginning  in 
2006,  to  build  fishing  villages  around  the 
coast  of  Haiti.  The  first  village  project  is 
underway  near  Cap  Haitien  on  the  north 
coast. 

With  your  editorial  suggestions  for 
Haitian  and  international  action,  and 
with  the  marshaling  of  resources  by  indi- 
viduals, churches,  schools  and  charities, 
we  can  all  join  to  make  a difference  in  the 
fives  of  our  poor  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Haiti.  Now  is  the  time  to  join  forces — 
let’s  try! 

Jim  McDaniel 
Springfield,  Va. 

Real  Compassion 

At  first  read,  “The  Muslim  Mystery”  by 
John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.  (3/20),  sounds 
very  well  thought  out  and  logical.  Who 
could  argue  with  the  facts  presented? 

The  author  says  we  need  to  concentrate 
on  our  future  path  when  dealing  with  the 


conflict  in  the  Muslim  world  situation, 
rather  than  place  blame.  His  recommen- 
dation is  to  “get  talking”  rather  than  “get 
tough.”  There  are  parallels  to  our  present 
situation  and  the  fall  of  Communism,  and 
how  the  cold  war  ended  because  of  nego- 
tiations between  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  The 
author  even  confronts  the  question  of 
why  talk  is  seen  as  a weakness,  and  sup- 
ports the  idea  of  adversaries  getting  to 
know  and  understand  each  other’s  view- 
point as  a major  factor  in  negotiation  suc- 
cess. 

The  author  acknowledges  the  diffi- 
culty of  trying  to  negotiate  with  terror- 
ists, knowing  that  they  may  or  may  not 
cooperate  in  discussions.  It  is  altruistic  to 
support  the  notion  of  respect  for  individ- 
ual viewpoints,  and  to  support  sitting 
down  and  talking  about  those  differences 
in  an  effort  to  end  conflicts.  However,  is 
this  idea  just  “talk,”  or  does  it  speak  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  and  represent  a 
plausible  solution?  The  author  paints  a 
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Believe  in  Jesus  as  the  revealer  of  God  and 
in  his  heavenly  Father,  and  love  God  and 
one  another.  These  two  great  command- 
ments of  the  Johannine  Jesus  represent  the 
basics  of  Christian  moral  teaching.  What 
we  do  should  flow  from  who  we  have 
become  and  now  are  in  and  through 
Christ.  Those  who  truly  believe  in  Christ 
will  avoid  sin  and  will  love  God  and  one 
another. 

The  Eucharist  is  the  sacrament  of 
ongoing  Christian  fife  and  so  is  basic  to  it. 
Luke’s  account  of  the  risen  Jesus’  appear- 
ance to  his  disciples  gathered  in  Jerusalem 
has  the  same  basic  structure  as  the  g 
Emmaus  narrative,  though  in  reverse  g 
order.  In  this  passage  the  risen  Jesus  first  < 
shares  a meal  with  his  followers  and  then  £ 
explains  to  them  how  his  death  and  resur-  < 

utopian  picture  to  strive  for,  with  no 
specifics  on  how  to  get  it  accomplished. 

I think  the  most  interesting  part  of 
this  article  hides  in  the  last  paragraph. 

The  author  supports  “publicizing”  the 
outrage  of  Muslims  who  are  against  ter- 
rorism. Realizing  that  the  media  controls 
all  of  what  we  hear  and  know  about  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  I think  the 
responsibility  for  beginning  this  new 
respect  and  dialogue  rests  in  their  hands. 

I think  the  next  logical  step  in  this 
attempt  to  have  real  compassion  for  dif- 
ferent cultures  is  to  persuade  the  media 
to  represent  the  humanity  of  the  two 
sides.  This  is  the  biggest  challenge  for 
our  world  today,  as  it  would  drastically 
change  the  focus  of  our  news  reporting 
away  from  sensationalism.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  author’s  message  is  heard,  and 
that  it  is  a catalyst  for  the  development  of 
concrete  ways  to  put  these  ideas  into 
practice. 

Sharon  Miller 
Hatfield,  Pa. 
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The  Search  for  Identity 

Fourth  Sunday  of  Easter  (B),  May  7,  2006 

Readings:  Acts  4:8-12;  Ps  118:1,  8-9,  21-23,  26,  28-29;  1 John  3:1-2;  John  10:11-18 


rection  took  place  according  to  the 
Scriptures.  The  structure  of  these  two 
texts  evokes  the  structure  of  the  eucharis- 
tic  celebration  and  portrays  the  sacrament 
as  reflection  on  Scripture  and  a meal  with 
the  risen  Jesus.  It  also  links  the  Eucharist 
to  Jesus’  Last  Supper  and  to  the  many 
meals  that  Jesus  celebrates  throughout 
Luke’s  Gospel. 

What  most  of  us  regard  as  the  basics 
of  Christian  life  are  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Scriptures.  One  of  the  challenges  of  the 
Easter  season  is  to  gain  greater  clarity 
about  what  we  believe,  find  ways  to  put 
our  beliefs  into  practice  and  deepen  our 
faith  and  love  through  contact  with  the 
risen  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Look  at  some  of  the  other  speeches 
by  various  apostles  in  Acts  and  list 
some  of  their  essential  elements. 

What  does  this  exercise  tell  you  about 
the  basic  beliefs  of  early  Christians? 

• Is  it  harder  or  easier  to  keep  the 
two  commandments  to  believe  and  to 
love  than  it  is  to  keep  the  Ten 
Commandments? 

• Does  the  idea  of  the  Eucharist  as  a 
meal  with  the  risen  Jesus  increase 
your  appreciation  for  the  sacrament? 
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“We  are  God's  children  now  ” (1  John  3:2) 

All  over  the  world  people 
seem  to  be  searching  for  their 
“identity.”  Some  find  it  in  reli- 
gion, race  or  gangs,  often  with 
disastrous  results.  There  are  also  others, 
especially  the  young,  with  very  little 
sense  of  identity  or  self-esteem.  Here  too 
the  result  is  sometimes  tragic,  issuing  in 
violence  or  even  suicide. 

“Who  am  I?”  remains  for  everyone 
an  important  question,  with  personal 
and  social  consequences.  The  Scripture 
readings  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  of  Easter 
illustrate  how  early  Christians  found 
their  true  identity  in  the  paschal  mystery 
of  Jesus’  fife,  death  and  resurrection  and 
how  their  discovery  changed  them  and 
the  course  of  history. 

When  asked  by  what  power  he  had 
healed  a crippled  beggar  near  the 
Jerusalem  temple,  Peter,  in  Acts  4, 
replies  that  it  was  “in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Nazarene  whom  you  cruci- 
fied, whom  God  raised  from  the  dead.” 
The  incident  takes  place  shortly  after 
Jesus’  death  and  resurrection.  Peter,  who 
before  Jesus’  death  had  denied  even 
knowing  Jesus,  now  proclaims  that  there 
is  healing  and  salvation  only  in  Jesus’ 
name.  He  appeals  to  Jesus  not  as  the 
miraculous  healer  or  the  prophet  of 
God’s  kingdom  but  rather  as  the  one 
who  was  crucified  and  raised  from  the 
dead.  The  transformation  that  Peter 
underwent  is  most  adequately  explained 
by  his  experience  of  the  risen  Lord. 
Before  Easter  Peter  was  fearful  and  pow- 
erless. After  Easter  Peter  became  bold 
and  powerful.  He  had  found  his  true 
identity  in  the  paschal  mystery. 

The  reading  from  1 John  3 insists 
that  through  Jesus’  death  and  resurrec- 
tion “we  are  God’s  children  now.”  Every 
part  of  that  statement  is  important.  As 
Christians  we  are  not  alone.  Rather,  we 
exist  and  find  our  identity  in  a communi- 
ty of  faith,  beside  and  with  other  chil- 
dren of  God.  We  are  not  servants  or 
mere  creatures.  We  are  now  God’s  own 


children,  sharing  in  the  dignity  of  the 
one  whom  we  call  the  Son  of  God.  Our 
identity  is  a present  reality,  not  some- 
thing that  begins  only  when  we  die  or 
experience  some  dramatic  conversion. 
Being  God’s  children  now  is  our  truest 
and  most  basic  identity  as  Christians, 
and  here  we  can  find  meaning  and  direc- 
tion in  our  fives. 

The  Gospel  text  for  the  Fourth 
Sunday  of  Easter  is  taken  every  year 
from  the  Good  Shepherd  discourse  in 
John  10.  The  image  of  the  good  shep- 
herd evokes  feelings  of  mutual  knowl- 
edge, trust  and  personal  care  with  regard 
to  the  risen  Jesus.  He  is  the  way  by  which 
we  find  safety  and  direction  in  our  fives. 
The  image  of  the  flock  elicits  thoughts  of 
the  community  formed  by  Jesus’  death 
and  resurrection.  What  is  striking  about 
today’s  excerpt  is  the  repeated  emphasis 
on  Jesus  as  the  good  shepherd  who  will- 
ingly lays  down  his  fife  for  us.  Our  com- 
munal identity  as  Christians  is  shaped  by 
the  paschal  mystery. 

Identity  is  important.  We  need  to 
know  who  we  are  and  feel  that  we  are 
part  of  something  important.  The  Easter 
season  provides  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider our  individual  and  communal  iden- 
tity in  the  fight  of  Jesus’  death  and  resur- 
rection. Daniel  J.  Harrington 


Praying  With  Scripture 

• Who  are  you?  What  are  your  most 
important  identity  markers?  Where 
does  being  a child  of  God  fit  in? 

• How  might  the  distinctive  character 
of  Christian  identity  as  shaped  by 
Jesus'  death  and  resurrection  mani- 
fest itself  in  individual  Christians  and 
in  Christian  communities? 

• How  does  the  repeated  emphasis 
on  the  paschal  mystery  affect  your 
understanding  of  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd?  In  what  senses  is  Jesus 
no  ordinary  shepherd? 
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My  Life  with  the  Saints 
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James  Martin  has  led  an  entirely  modern  life: 
from  the  Wharton  School  of  Business,  to  the 
executive  fast  track  at  General  Electric,  to 
ministry  as  a Jesuit,  to  a media  career  in  Manhattan. 
Along  the  way  he  has  been  accompanied  by 
special  friends — the  saints  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  These  holy  men  and  women  accompany 
the  author  on  a pilgrimage  that  includes  towns 
in  France,  a New  England  beach,  inner-city 
Chicago,  the  sprawling  slums  of  Nairobi,  and 
a gorgeous  Baroque  church  in  Rome.  As  James 
Martin’s  inspiring,  witty,  and  surprising  account 
unfolds,  we  see  how  the  saints  can  help  us  to  find 
our  way  in  the  world. 
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Civility  in 
Public  Life 

Theodore 

McCarrick 


ew  Poem  by  Mary  Oliver 


During  the  last  three  years  of  her 
life,  my  grandmother  spent  much 
of  her  time  in  one  small  room  of 
the  house  she  had  lived  in  since 
moving  to  the  suburbs  to  be  closer  to  her 
children  and  grandchildren.  The  room  was 
about  6 feet  by  6 feet,  close  quarters  crammed 
with  a couch,  a television  set  and  two  fold-out 
dining  trays,  one  stacked  with  cards,  newspa- 
per clippings  and  old  copies  of  America,  the 
other  with  devotional  cards,  miraculous 
medals  and  bright-colored  plastic  rosary 
beads  for  her  great-grandchildren,  sent  by  the 
various  religious  orders  and  charities  to 
whom  she  had  given  donations,  with  a little 
room  left  on  the  tray  for  the  meals  she  would 
take  there.  She  sat  all  day  long  in  her  La-Z- 
Boy,  looking  at  the  embroidery  pattern  held 
on  a frame  in  front  of  her  and  talking  occa- 
sionally to  Nicolai,  her  dog,  who  wandered 
leisurely  around  the  house  or  sat  at  her  feet. 

While  she  worked,  the  television  set  was 
always  on,  and  it  was  loud.  The  news  made 
her  crazy,  each  new  revelation  about  the  Bush 
administration 
driving  her  further 
toward  apoplexy, 
but  she  watched  it 
nonetheless,  all 
the  time,  as  well  as  court  shows  like  “Judge 
Judy”  or  the  “People’s  Court” — a fascination 
she  shared  with  her  son,  my  father.  On  many 
occasions  the  three  of  us  would  sit  together  in 
that  small  space  and  talk  a bit  off  and  on 
while  Judy  sat  in  session,  doing  her  thing. 
Grandma  always  wanted  to  know  what  I was 
up  to,  what  I was  writing,  whether  I had  seen 
a recent  story  on  Loyola  University  Chicago 
or  the  pope. 

Although  she  grew  up  about  10  blocks 
from  where  I work  on  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan,  she  never  asked  much  about  the 
city.  It  had  been  maybe  50  years  since  she  had 
been  there,  and  so  much  had  changed  it  no 
longer  interested  her.  Still,  any  time  family  or 
friends  came  to  visit  me,  I brought  them  to 
her  old  apartment  building,  a five-story  red 
brick  walkup  with  a Starbucks  on  the  street 
level,  just  around  the  comer  from  one  of  the 
largest  Barnes  & Noble  bookstores  on  the 
island,  Lincoln  Center  close  at  hand.  More 
than  once  I even  tried  to  contact  the  tenants 
now  living  in  her  apartment,  thinking  that  to 
walk  through  it  would  be  to  see  the  world 
through  her  eyes.  But  the  tenants  were  never 
home. 

Though  when  it  came  to  religion,  politics 
or  my  career  she  could  be  very  outspoken,  in 
another  sense  during  those  last  few  years  my 
grandmother  never  had  much  to  say.  Each 
time  we  spoke  I would  ask  her  how  she  was 
doing,  and  her  response  was  always  the  same: 


a sigh,  and  then,  “I’m  still  here.”  In  my  mind 
I would  go  through  the  laundry  fist  of  what  I 
thought  she  meant:  her  friends  were  all  gone 
or  far  away;  her  children  didn’t  always  see  eye 
to  eye;  and  her  husband,  my  grandfather  and 
the  love  of  her  life,  had  been  dead  37  years. 
She  was  well  loved  and  cared  for,  mentally 
sharp  and  reasonably  healthy  physically 
almost  until  the  end.  But  even  so,  when  it 
came  to  fife,  it  seemed  as  though  she  had 
been  there,  done  that.  Time  for  something 
different.  But  how  long  (and  why)  would  she 
have  to  wait? 

A week  before  her  91st  birthday,  she  took 
a fall.  While  it  was  not  fife-threatening,  at  the 
hospital  her  condition  deteriorated.  She  died 
within  a day. 

Before  the  funeral,  I went  back  to  her 
house  and  spent  some  time  in  that  room.  I sat 
on  the  couch,  where  I always  sat.  Across  from 
me,  on  top  of  the  television  set,  a grinning 
electronic  George  W.  Bush  doll  stared  back 
at  me.  My  grandmother  loved  that  doll;  she 
would  erupt  in  a high-pitched,  billowy  guffaw 
every  time  some- 
one made  it  speak. 

Now,  however, 
the  room  was 
completely  quiet. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  times,  I realized,  that  I 
had  been  there  when  the  television  set  was 
not  on.  And  that  chair,  that  chair  in  which 
she  had  spent  countless  hours,  was  empty. 

She  was  not  there.  I felt  like  a child  who  has 
just  witnessed  an  amazing  vanishing  trick: 
where  did  she  go? 

At  the  same  time,  soaking  in  the  new 
silence  and  emptiness  of  the  room,  it  was  as 
though  something  dark  and  heavy  had  finally 
left  this  place,  like  some  greedy  spirit  that  had 
been  feasting  on  her  soul  had  lost  its  grip,  and 
she  had  finally  fled  away. 

Since  her  funeral,  sometimes  I puzzle  over 
what  she  might  have  been  contemplating  as 
she  sat  embroidering  those  last  months.  The 
next  court  case  still  to  come?  Nicolai  panting 
on  the  floor?  Maybe  she  thought  about  her 
family — the  uncle  she  loved  to  talk  about,  the 
husband  who  had  died,  the  great-grandchild 
who  would  receive  this  picture  she  was  finish- 
ing. Maybe  she  considered  the  holidays,  the 
state  of  the  country  or  those  letters  she 
received  from  the  charities. 

But  as  she  heard  news  from  foreign  lands 
day  after  day,  listened  to  strangers  telling 
Judge  Judy  their  stories,  I wonder  if  she 
didn’t  think  about  the  world,  all  its  strange 
denizens  and  wonderful  possibilities.  And 
though  she  insisted  still  on  staying  in  that 
close,  crowded  room,  television  blaring, 
maybe  at  night  she  dreamed  of  a journey. 

Jim  McDermott,  S.J. 
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Opening  Church  Doors 

One  of  the  towering  leaders  of  the  church  died  on  Aug.  24 
at  age  98,  in  the  motherhouse  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  in 
Nerinx,  Ky.  Though  Mary  Luke  Tobin,  S.L.,  led  a life 
described  by  superlatives,  she  may  best  be  remembered  as 
one  of  only  1 5 women,  and  the  only  American  woman,  to 
be  invited  to  participate  in  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

In  an  article  published  in  America  on  Nov.  1,  1986, 
Sister  Tobin  noted  that  at  the  close  of  the  second  session 
of  Vatican  II,  Cardinal  Leo  Jozef  Suenens  of  Belgium 
asked  his  fellow  bishops,  “Why  are  we  even  discussing  the 
reality  of  the  church  when  half  the  church  is  not  even  rep- 
resented here?”  That  query,  as  well  as  further  insights  that 
if  women  were  invited  as  “auditors”  they  should  play  a role 
in  the  committees  formulating  the  documents,  led  to 
Sister  Tobin’s  historic  work.  At  the  time  head  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Religious,  she  con- 
tributed to  the  commissions  that  drafted  Gaudium  et  Spes 
and  Lumen  Gentium.  Only  two  other  women  would  serve 
on  such  commissions. 

The  rest  of  her  life  was  full,  varied  and  exciting.  She 
led  the  way  to  update  religious  life,  advocated  for  peace 
and  justice  and  worked  tirelessly  in  the  world  of  ecu- 
menism. Her  autobiography,  published  in  1981,  was  aptly 
titled:  Hope  Is  an  Open  Door.  Mary  Luke  Tobin,  S.L., 
passed  through  church  doors  previously  closed  to  women 
and  helped  to  open  them  for  those  who  follow — women 
and  men  alike,  both  halves  of  the  church. 

Let  Them  Eat  Drivel 

Last  week  Katie  Couric  took  over  as  the  anchor  of  CBS’s 
evening  news.  Critics  stood  waiting  in  the  wings,  com- 
plaints of  fluff  and  a lack  of  seriousness  in  hand.  Yet  even  if 
this  should  prove  accurate,  such  a critique  of  network  jour- 
nalism seems  old  news.  It  has  been  30  years  since  “Happy 
Talk”  news  programming  began  its  slouching  journey  from 
local  to  national  broadcasts,  replacing  hard-hitting  journal- 
ism with  focus  groups  and  profit-driven  values.  And  this 
style-over-substance  approach  continues,  because 
American  consumers  are  tuning  in.  CBS’s  decision  would 
appear  to  ring  true:  it  is  not  Cronkite  they  are  looking  for, 
but  “Today.” 

What  grows  more  troubling  is  the  fact  that  Americans 
continue  to  accept  the  bite-sized,  facile  analysis  they  are 
spoon-fed  on  cable,  local  or  network  news  as  not  only 
accurate  but  sufficient.  Perhaps  what  many  of  us  want 
from  our  news  sources  is  10  minutes  of  sound-bite  stories, 
followed  by  celebrity  baby  pictures,  information  about  our 


cholesterol  and  news  of  the  latest  shark  attack  or  kidnap- 
ping. But  this  is  certainly  not  what  we  need.  Democracy 
requires  of  its  citizens  that  they  be  well  informed.  Lacking 
that,  they  are  easily  manipulated  by  those  in  power,  to 
potentially  disastrous  effect.  Our  country’s  pre-emptive 
invasion  of  Iraq,  grounded  in  Americans’  acceptance  of  the 
connection  between  9/11  and  Saddam  Hussein,  is  an 
example  of  the  crises  that  come  from  an  underinformed 
populace. 

In  the  face  of  a starving  French  population,  Marie 
Antoinette  quipped,  “Let  them  eat  cake.”  Our  trouble  is 
not  simply  that  we  are  starving  for  good  information; 
indeed,  PBS,  BBC  and  any  number  of  print  publications 
offer  significant  and  substantial  analysis.  The  problem  is 
also  that  cake  is  all  many  seem  willing  to  eat. 

Onward,  Charter  Schools 

Hurricane  Katrina  altered  more  than  the  coastline;  it  also 
refashioned  Louisiana’s  social  landscape.  The  New 
Orleans  public  school  system,  for  instance,  after  years  of 
sluggish  performance,  has  recently  begun  to  look  like  a 
pioneer  in  education.  When  Katrina  hit  on  Aug.  29, 

2005,  New  Orleans  was  a city  of  460,000  with  56,000 
students  in  128  public  schools.  Last  June,  with  its  popu- 
lation reduced  by  half,  the  city  had  reopened  25  of  those 
schools  but  needed  a lot  more  if  it  was  to  accommodate 
the  22,000  students  expected  by  summer’s  end.  Con- 
fronted with  this  shortage,  the  state  and  local  boards  of 
education,  each  of  which  runs  some  of  the  city’s  tradi- 
tional schools,  made  an  innovative  move.  They  licensed 
many  charter  schools  to  help  meet  the  crisis. 

Charter  schools,  which  now  number  about  3,600 
nationwide,  are  publicly  financed  but  independent  of 
public  control.  They  are  set  up  by  individuals  or  groups, 
including  for-profit  organizations,  to  give  families  an 
option.  They  also  promise  to  do  a better  job  than  the 
regular  schools  that  are  failing. 

The  teachers’  unions  say  they  welcome  these  experi- 
ments but  usually  appear  to  have  as  much  enthusiasm  for 
charter  schools  as  vampires  have  for  holy  water.  A study 
released  on  Aug.  22  of  this  year  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  reported  that  in  2003  a sample  of  fourth 
graders  in  6,700  traditional  schools  scored  4.2  points 
higher  on  a reading  test  than  a comparable  sample  in  150 
charter  schools.  Advocates  of  charter  schools  promptly 
claimed  the  study’s  methodology  had  been  faulty. 
Whatever  the  case,  the  word  from  New  Orleans  right 
now  is  that  parents  are  eager  to  place  their  children  in 
charter  schools. 
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Editorial 


Welfare  Reform  at  10 


WELFARE  ROLLS  HAVE  DROPPED  more 
than  50  percent  over  the  past  decade. 
Former  President  Bill  Clinton,  who 
spearheaded  welfare  reform  through 
the  1996  Personal  Responsibility  and 
Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act,  promised  “to  end 
welfare  as  we  know  it.”  Now  he,  along  with  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Michael  O.  Leavitt,  are 
claiming  success  as  welfare  reform  prepares  to  enter  its  sec- 
ond decade. 

There  has  indeed  been  some  success,  but  it  was  primari- 
ly confined  to  the  first  few  years  after  the  legislation  went 
into  effect.  Child  poverty  fell  and  employment  rates  for  sin- 
gle mothers  rose.  In  addition,  positive  changes  came  about 
in  the  child  support  enforcement  system,  which  helped 
some  mothers  to  leave  welfare  behind.  An  expanded  Earned 
Income  and  Child  Tax  Credit  program  helped  too,  along 
with  more  funds  for  child  care  subsidies  and  health  care  for 
children  and  low-income  working  families. 

Since  2000,  however,  welfare  reform’s  positive  thrust  has 
been  blunted.  According  to  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities,  in  a recent  report  issued  jointly  with  the  Center 
for  Law  and  Social  Policy,  in  2004 — the  latest  year  for  which 
data  are  available — approximately  1.5  million  children  fell 
into  poverty  between  those  years.  Similarly,  employment 
rates  among  single  mothers  have  fallen.  This  situation  led  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  single  mothers  who  are  both 
jobless  and  who,  because  of  new  restrictions,  receive  no  help 
from  the  Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families  program 
(the  new  name  for  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children).  One  sign  of  this  step  backward  was  highlighted  in 
a statement  in  mid-August  by  the  Rev.  Larry  Snyder,  presi- 
dent of  Catholic  Charities  USA,  who  pointed  out  that  over 
the  past  few  years,  Catholic  Charities  agencies  across  the 
nation  have  seen  “a  significant  increase  in  people  seeking 
food,  clothing  and  housing... as  people  have  left  welfare.” 
Aggravating  the  problem  further  is  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  passed  earlier  this  year.  Because  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  has 
narrowed  the  guidelines  of  what  constitute  acceptable  work 
activities  that  are  required  of  TANF  recipients,  who  are 
obliged  to  work  at  least  30  hours  a week.  Formerly,  for 
instance,  community  service  programs  could  count  as 
acceptable  activities,  but  now  the  number  of  acceptable 
types  of  such  programs  has  been  reduced.  Moreover,  TANF 


reauthorization  provisions  in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  have 
made  it  more  difficult  for  states  to  design  welfare-to-work 
programs  to  match  the  needs  of  those  with  significant  barri- 
ers to  employment,  such  as  physical  or  mental  disabilities. 
Some  states  have  found  that  the  easiest  way  to  meet  the 
new,  more  rigid  restrictions  is  simply  to  make  TANF  avail- 
able to  fewer  poor  people.  The  restrictions  suggest,  the 
report  notes,  that  the  real  effect  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  is  not  to  lift  people  out  of  poverty,  but  simply  to  reduce 
caseloads. 

Despite  the  new  restrictions,  certain  states  have  taken  a 
proactive  approach  that  demonstrates  what  can  be  done. 
Oregon,  in  its  Portland-based  program  operated  by  local 
community  colleges,  has  succeeded  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  TANF  recipients  who  receive  both  education  and 
training,  which  in  turn  has  led  to  an  increase  in  employment 
rates.  Studies  have  shown  that  as  little  as  one  year  of  educa- 
tion or  training  can  lead  eventually  to  economic  indepen- 
dence. Currently  almost  half  of  all  recipients  lack  even  a 
high  school  diploma,  an  important  qualification  for  many 
jobs.  But  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  impose  restrictions  on  education  too,  including  the 
kinds  of  post-secondary  education  that  are  among  the  most 
secure  avenues  to  earning  a living  wage. 

what,  then,  lies  ahead  in  the  next  decade  of  welfare 
reform?  Much  will  depend  on  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment— instead  of  cutting  the  expenditures  needed  to  free 
people  trapped  in  poverty — shows  more  willingness  to  cut 
elsewhere  and  to  ensure  income  support  for  single  mothers 
and  their  children,  as  well  as  for  those  facing  the  greatest 
barriers  to  employment.  So  far,  it  has  shown  little  such  will- 
ingness, as  can  be  seen  in  Congress’s  refusal  in  August  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage.  Sept.  1,  2007,  will  thus  mark 
another  anniversary,  a sad  one — the  tenth  since  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  increased  in  1997  to  $5.15  an  hour.  Even 
working  people  with  incomes  above  the  poverty  line  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  inflation,  while  the  salaries  of 
C.E.O.’s  reach  unprecedented  heights.  And  now,  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau’s  recently  released  report  for  2005  shows 
that  the  poor  have  become  poorer.  Congress  and  the 
administration  should  keep  welfare  reform  moving  forward 
in  positive  ways,  instead  of  creating  new  rules  that,  in  Father 
Snyder’s  words,  “will  force  states  to  cut  off  support  to  vul- 
nerable families.. .in  their  transition  to  independence.” 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  Observatory  Head  Says  He  Was  Not  Fired 


George  Coyne,  S.J.,  who  headed  the 
Vatican  Observatory  for  more  than  28 
years,  said  suggestions  that  he  was 
forced  out  of  the  post  by  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  are  “simply  not  true.”  The  Vatican 
announced  on  Aug.  19  that  Father 
Coyne,  73,  would  be  stepping  down  as 
head  of  the  Vatican’s  scientific  research 
organization  and  that  his  replacement 
would  be  Jose  Funes,  S.J.  Some  news 
reports  suggested  Father  Coyne  was 
replaced  by  the  pope  in  reaction  to 
comments  the  Jesuit  astronomer  made 
over  the  last  year  supporting  evolution 


RaikMatar,  after  34  days  of  being  unable 
to  work  in  his  engineering  and  contract- 
ing firm  because  of  the  war  between 
Israel  and  the  Hezbollah  militia,  is  now 
unable  to  pay  his  three  employees,  his 
monthly  expenses  and  his  own  salary. 
“The  bank  won’t  take  [my  situation]  into 
consideration....  We  already  have  work 
contracted.  We  just  have  to  work  with 
what  we  have  to  pass  this  difficult  situa- 
tion,” said  Matar,  who  has  owned  his 
business  for  1 5 years.  During  the  war, 
agricultural  lands  just  outside  Fassuta,  an 
all-Melkite  Catholic  village,  were  flat- 
tened for  use  as  an  Israeli  artillery  base. 
Fifteen  missiles  fired  by  Hezbollah  in 


and  criticizing  “intelligent  design”  as  an 
explanation  of  how  the  universe  was 
created.  At  the  time,  Father  Coyne  was 
on  vacation  and  purposely  avoiding  the 
news  media.  Upon  his  return  from 
vacation,  Father  Coyne  responded  to 
queries  with  a written  statement  on 
Sept.  8 explaining  that  he  had  for  sever- 
al years  been  requesting  a replacement 
as  head  of  the  observatory.  He  contin- 
ues as  head  of  the  Vatican  Observatory 
Foundation.  After  a year’s  sabbatical 
doing  parish  ministry,  he  will  return  to 
the  observatory. 


Lebanon  landed  around  the  village  and 
one  inside  the  village,  injuring  a resident. 
Some  100  missiles  also  fell  in  and  around 
the  industrial  area  of  the  Melkite  village 
of  Mi’ilyah,  a few  miles  away.  Fassuta  is 
one  of  the  closest  Israeli  towns  to  the 
Lebanese  border — two  miles  away. 
Mi’ilyah,  like  its  Jewish  neighbor  Ma’alot, 
is  a mere  3.4  miles  from  the  border.  Yet 
while  neither  Fassuta  nor  Mi’ilyah  appear 
on  the  Ministry  of  Interior’s  list  of  border 
towns  whose  businesses  will  receive  full 
compensation,  businesses  in  Ma’alot  and 
the  Jewish  town  of  Alkosh,  2.8  miles 
from  the  border,  will  be  entitled  to  full 
compensation. 


Former  Underground 
Bishop  Wants  Unity 

A Chinese  bishop  recently  released  after 
more  than  10  years  of  house  arrest  has 
expressed  his  desire  to  work  for  unity  and 
reconciliation  within  the  Diocese  of 
Baoding.  Auxiliary  Bishop  Francis  An 
Shuxin  of  Baoding,  who  previously  iden- 
tified himself  as  a member  of  the  under- 
ground church,  said  that  he  has  now 
gained  the  government’s  recognition  of 
his  position  as  a bishop  and  is  permitted 
to  do  pastoral  work  openly  under  govern- 
ment supervision.  However,  even  though 
he  is  now  part  of  the  government- 
approved  church,  he  said  he  has  not 
joined  the  Chinese  Catholic  Patriotic 
Association  and  has  not  received  an  offi- 
cial identity  card. 

Two  Cases  of  Miracles  for 
Archbishop  Sheen 

Documentation  of  two  miracles  attributed 
to  the  intercession  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Fulton  J.  Sheen  were  sent  to  Rome  this 
summer  as  part  of  the  promotion  of  his 
cause  for  canonization.  The  cases  claiming 
the  archbishop’s  intercession  involve  a 
woman  from  Champaign,  111.,  and  an 
infant  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  cases  were 
investigated  and  documented  and,  follow- 
ing ceremonies  in  Peoria,  HI.,  and 
Pittsburgh,  documentation  was  sealed  and 
prepared  for  delivery  to  the  Vatican 
Congregation  for  Saints’  Causes  for  fur- 
ther study.  The  ceremony  in  Peoria  was 
witnessed  by  several  members  of  the 
Sheen  family  and  officials  promoting  the 
cause.  During  the  ceremony,  folders  con- 
taining more  than  500  pages  of  witness 
testimony  and  medical  data  regarding  the 
Champaign  case  were  packaged  and 
sealed.  Archbishop  Sheen,  a native  of  El 
Paso,  111.,  in  the  Diocese  of  Peoria,  gained 
worldwide  fame  as  a radio  and  television 
host  and  author.  He  died  on  Dec.  9,  1979. 
The  Diocese  of  Peoria  officially  launched 
his  cause  for  canonization  in  September 
2003. 

Priest  Offenders  Sent  to 
Supervised  Residences 

Following  the  lead  of  U.S.  religious  com- 
munities, some  dioceses  are  putting  into 


IMMIGRATION  RALLY  IN  WASHINGTON.  From  left,  Rena  Martinez,  Eva  Serrano  and  Gladys 

io  cheer  during  a rally  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Sept.  7.  The  march/rally  was  one  of  sever- 
1 'round  the  country  near  Labor  Day  aimed  at  building  support  for  comprehensive  immigration 
refo.  ugh  passage  of  legislation  this  term  seemed  unlikelv 


Israel’s  Arab  Christians  Suffer  Discrimination 
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supervised  residences  priests  who  have 
been  involved  in  cases  of  sexual  abuse  of 
children.  The  idea  is  to  monitor  their 
activities  professionally  as  a way  of  pre- 
venting further  abuses.  The  Archdiocese 
of  New  York  has  established  a supervised 
residence  for  priests  who  have  been 
assigned  to  a life  of  prayer  and  penitence 
“to  give  them  the  supervision  and  care 
that  is  appropriate,”  said  Joseph  Zwilling, 
the  archdiocesan  communications  direc- 
tor. In  St.  Louis,  Archbishop  Raymond  L. 
Burke  has  assigned  a priest  who  was 
released  on  Aug.  30,  after  serving  a three- 
year  jail  term  for  statutory  sodomy,  to  a 
monitored  residence,  while  the  archdio- 
cese pursues  with  the  Vatican  its  request 


that  the  priest  be  laicized.  An  archdiocesan 
spokesman  said  that  several  other  priests 
involved  in  child  sex  abuse  cases  are  living 
in  monitored  residences. 

Communist-Era  Priest- 
Informers  Should  Confess 

The  Polish  bishops’  conference  has  urged 
priests  who  acted  as  informants  under  the 
Communist  regime  to  confess,  and  they 
warned  against  “condemnation  and 
revenge.”  “The  truth  about  sin  should 
lead  every  Christian  to  a personal  admis- 
sion of  guilt,  penance  and  confession, 
including  public  confession  if  necessary,” 
the  bishops’  conference  said  in  a report 


on  the  infiltration  of  the  church  by  the 
secret  police  under  Communism.  “But 
there  is  no  place  in  the  church  for 
revenge,  retribution  and  humiliation, 
even  in  the  case  of  sinful  people.  The 
church  of  Christ  is  a community  of  rec- 
onciliation, forgiveness  and  love.”  In  the 
3,000-word  report  published  in  late 
August,  the  bishops  said  the  “decisive 
majority”  of  Catholic  priests  had  proved 
“worthy  servants  of  Christ”  under 
Communist  rule  and  in  some  cases  paid 
with  their  lives.  They  added,  however, 
that  there  could  be  no  justification  for 
priests  who  acted  as  informants  for  the 
Communists,  who  ruled  Poland  from 
1947  to  1989. 


In  Germany,  Benedict  XVI  Reflects  on  Crisis  of  Faith  and  Reason 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  is  welcomed  by  children  wearing  traditional 
Bavarian  outfits  as  Chancellor  Angela  Merkel,  left,  and  Bavarian 
Minister-President  Edmund  Stoiber  look  on  at  Munich's  Franz 
Joseph  Strauss  International  Airport  on  Sept.  9. 


In  a lecture  at  the  University  of 
Regensburg,  where  he  once  taught 
theology,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  used 
a historical  critique  of  Islamic  vio- 
lence to  introduce  a reflection  on 
the  crisis  of  faith  and  reason  in  the 
West.  The  pope  began  his  address 
on  Sept.  12  by  highlighting  a 600- 
year-old  discussion  on  Islamic  jihad 
or  holy  war,  quoting  at  length  a 
Christian  emperor  who  con- 
demned Islam  for  spreading  the 
faith  “by  the  sword.”  But  instead  of 
critically  assessing  Islam,  the  pope 
focused  his  attention  on  what  he 
said  was  the  West’s  centuries-old 
tendency  to  “exclude  the  question 
of  God”  from  the  realm  of  reason. 

This  tendency  to  devalue  religious 
thought,  he  said,  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  the  West  to  engage  in 
the  urgently  needed  dialogue  of 
cultures  and  religions.  “A  reason 
which  is  deaf  to  the  divine  and  which  rel- 
egates religion  to  the  realm  of  subcultures 
is  incapable  of  entering  into  the  dialogue 
of  cultures,”  he  said. 

To  introduce  the  theme  of  his  lecture, 
the  pope  quoted  from  an  account  of  a dia- 
logue between  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Manuel  II  Paleologus  and  an  unnamed 
Muslim  scholar  sometime  near  the  end  of 
the  14th  century.  The  pope  said  the 
account  was  marginal  to  his  theme,  but 
that  he  found  it  interesting — particularly 
when  the  emperor  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Islamic  holy  war.  The  pope  cited 
what  the  emperor  told  the  Islamic  scholar: 


“Show  me  just  what  Mohammed  brought 
that  was  new,  and  there  you  will  find 
things  only  evil  and  inhuman,  such  as  his 
command  to  spread  by  the  sword  the  faith 
he  preached.” 

The  pope  said  the  emperor  must  have 
known  of  the  early  Islamic  teaching  that 
“there  is  no  compulsion  in  religion,”  but 
was  no  doubt  also  aware  of  later  instruc- 
tions in  the  Koran  about  holy  war.  In  the 
account,  the  emperor  goes  on  to  explain 
why  spreading  the  faith  through  violence 
is  unreasonable,  because  violence  is 
incompatible  with  God  and  with  the 
nature  of  the  soul. 


The  pope  went  on  to  explore,  in 
great  detail,  why  Christian  theolo- 
gy has  come  to  affirm  that  faith  is 
indeed  compatible  with  reason  and 
that  acting  unreasonably  contra- 
dicts God’s  nature.  Asked  by 
reporters  about  the  papal  text, 
Federico  Lombardi,  S.J.,  the 
Vatican  spokesman,  said  the  pope 
had  no  intention  of  giving  “an 
interpretation  of  Islam  as  violent.” 
Benedict’s  main  point,  developed 
in  an  academic  style,  was  that  in 
the  Western  world  the  growing 
separation  between  faith  and  rea- 
son has  resulted  in  a “dangerous 
state  of  affairs  for  humanity,”  in 
which  society  tries  to  construct  a 
system  of  ethics  without  taking 
religion  seriously  and  individuals 
try  to  make  moral  choices  based 
solely  on  the  subjective  conscience. 
During  his  trip  on  Sept.  9-14, 
Pope  Benedict  also  celebrated  a Mass  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  outdoors  in 
Regensburg,  met  with  Jewish  and 
Christian  representatives,  visited  his 
hometown  of  Marktl  am  Inn,  and  stopped 
to  pray  by  the  tombs  of  his  parents  and 
his  sister.  Before  his  trip  began,  while  on 
the  plane  carrying  him  to  his  native 
Germany,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  wondered 
aloud  whether  this  might  be  his  last  trip 
home.  “I  should  go  once  to  Berlin.  But  I 
am  an  old  man  and  I don’t  know  how 
many  years  the  Lord  will  give  me,”  he 
said  on  Sept.  9. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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ethics  Notebook 


Realistic  Politics 

^The  fire  of  fear  is  being  stoked? 

The  more  thoroughly  you  lay  wane  a nation — level  its  cities , slaughter  its  people , its  noncombat- 
ant people — the  more  conclusive  your  victory  will  be....  If  you  want  to  turn  a psychotic  aggressor 
nation  into  a well-mannered  commercial  one — if  you  want  to  beat  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
infamy  training  manuals  into  business  cards— your  best  bet  is  to  go  for  high  levels  of  national 
destruction. 

John  Derbyshire,  “They  the  People” 
— www.Newenglishreview.org,  August  2006 


I HAVE  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE  that 
although  I did  not  vote  for  him, 
my  vote  helped  elect  George  W. 
Bush  six  years  ago.  If  I had 
known  or  studied  enough  the 
kind  of  advisors  Bush  was  gathering  to 
himself,  I would  have  voted  for  Gore. 
Now  it’s  too  late. 

A few  years  ago  I wrote  a column 
titled  “Goodbye  Democrats.”  It  was  not 
the  outset,  but  the  end  result  of  my 
alienation  from  the  party.  I was  angered 
at  the  lock-step  pro-abortion  voting  of 
many  prominent  Democrats. 

As  it  turns  out,  even  if  I would  con- 
centrate exclusively  on  “innocent  fife,”  I 
think  the  “Democrats  for  Life”  made  a 
better  reading  of  things  than  I.  While 
consistently  promoting  Democratic  can- 
didates who  were  in  favor  of  the  unborn, 
they  also  saw  that  the  other  “life”  issues 
were  crucial  too.  What  fiscal  policies 
help  families?  What  education  and 
health  policies  helped  in  the  bearing  of 
children  and  in  raising  them?  But  the 
real  crunch  was  the  issue  of  war.  I just 
never  suspected  that  there  would  be  a 
party  that  would  actually  pursue  war. 

We  are  now  into  our  second  term  of 
George  Bush  and  Republican  control  of 
Congress,  and  little  more  has  been  done 
in  the  name  of  the  unborn  than  getting 
Republicans  elected.  But  much  has 
been  done  to  occasion  the  deaths  of 
born  humans. 

Think  of  the  war  in  Iraq.  Any  read- 
er of  this  column  knows  I have  been 
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against  it  from  the  beginning,  on  just 
war  principles  and  with  worry  about  the 
forces  of  death  we  might  unleash.  At 
this  stage,  I am  not  saying  we  should  get 
out  of  Iraq.  We  cannot,  in  decency.  But 
I am  saying  we  should  have  never  got- 
ten into  it.  And  the  only  reason  we  are 
there  is  the  election  of  President 
George  W.  Bush. 

The  invasion  of  Iraq  has  caused  a 
terrible  loss  of  life.  I refer  not  only  to 
our  3,000  soldiers  lost  or  the  many 
more  thousands  profoundly  injured,  but 
also  to  the  multiple  thousands  of  Iraqis. 
How  many  innocents  have  been  killed? 
How  many  families  have  been  torn 
apart,  neighborhoods  ruined,  enemies 
created?  To  be  sure,  the  president  did 
not  directly  intend  such  things,  but  his 
reckless  military  policies  led  to  them. 
This  was  a war  of  choice,  an  unneces- 
sary war,  a war  entered  under  unsub- 
stantiated claims  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

A particularly  distressing  result  of 
our  policy  of  pre-emptive  assault  has 
been  Israel’s  attack  on  Lebanon,  with 
our  State  Department’s  “green  light.” 
No  matter  what  justifications  Israel  may 
have  had  and  no  matter  how  similar  to 
our  own  justifications  theirs  were,  this 
disproportionate  response  to  the  kid- 
napping of  two  soldiers  resulted  in  the 
devastation  of  Lebanon’s  economy  and 
infrastructure,  the  displacement  of 
almost  a million  civilians  and  the  loss  of 
900  noncombatant  lives,  one-third  of 
them  under  the  age  of  12.  I cannot 
imagine  that  if  A1  Gore  had  been  presi- 
dent, such  pre-emptive  destruction  by 
our  ally  would  have  occurred. 


What  is  most  alarming  to  me  now  is 
the  warmongering  fixation  on  Iran  as 
the  next  imminent  threat  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. Of  course,  Iran  is  a threat  we  must 
face.  Its  leader  calls  for  Israel’s  oblitera- 
tion and  seeks  nuclear  arms.  But  a 
perusal  of  articles  like  the  one  by  John 
Derbyshire  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  column  suggests  a mounting  call 
for  full-blown  war.  While  Derbyshire 
claims  that  Israel  is  now  engaged  in  a 
“crisis  war”  that  requires  “high  levels  of 
national  destruction,”  he  deems  that  the 
United  States  is  not  quite  at  the  edge. 
But  as  he  acknowledges,  many 
Americans  think  we  are  in  such  a “crisis 
war”  with  Iran. 

What,  after  all,  does  Vice  President 
Dick  Cheney  mean  when  he  says,  with 
respect  to  Iran,  the  “United  States  is 
keeping  all  options  on  the  table”?  Does 
he  concur  with  Charles  Krauthammer’s 
warning  in  Time  magazine  of  “a  great 
conflagration?”  Krauthammer  writes, 
“If  we  fail  to  prevent  an  Iranian  regime 
run  by  apocalyptic  fanatics  from  going 
nuclear,  we  will  have  reached  a point  of 
no  return.”  Does  he  attend  to  William 
Kristol’s  recommendation  of  a military 
strike  against  Iranian  nuclear  facilities? 
“Why  wait?”  Kristol  wrote  in  The 
Weekly  Standard.  “Does  anyone  think 
a nuclear  Iran  can  be  contained?” 

The  fire  of  fear  is  being  stoked.  We 
hear  of  the  “growing  and  gathering 
threat”  and  the  “mushroom  cloud  over 
an  American  city”  that  we  heard  before 
invading  Iraq.  We  are  told  that  we  are 
now  in  a third  world  war.  Iran  is  likened 
to  Nazi  Germany  or  to  the  Japan  of 
1941.  The  comparisons  are  chilling. 
Will  the  result  be  as  well?  Will  we  have 
to  do  now  what  we  did  to  end  the 
Second  World  War?  Will  we  push  our- 
selves to  the  precipice  and  decide  that 
we  must  devastate  them  totally? 

With  the  stakes  for  human  life  so 
high,  despite  all  rhetoric  that  is  pro-life, 
I will  vote  for  any  Democrat  or 
Republican  who  opposes  pre-emptive 
wars  against  Iran,  Syria  or  Korea.  The 
reason  why  war  is  a last  resort  is  that  the 
cost  of  it  is  a bloodbath  of  the  innocent. 
I will  never,  in  idealism  or  ungrounded 
hope,  throw  away  a vote  again. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Chief  Justice  John  Roberts,  center,  looks  on  as  Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  talks  with  Cardinal 
Theodore  McCarrick  on  the  steps  of  St.  Matthew’s  Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Oct.  2,  2005. 


Restoring  Civility  to 
Political  Discourse 


- BY  THEODORE  McCARRICK 


I come  before  you  as  A pastor  who  cares  deeply  about  your  work  as  Catholic 
legislators.  We  do  not  always  agree.  I have  tried  to  be  a clear  teacher  and  a decent 
pastor  here  in  our  nation’s  capital.  I offer  some  brief  reflections  that  may  nourish 
and  challenge  you  in  your  vital  responsibilities. 

I draw  on  the  remarkable  first  encyclical  of  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  God  Is  Love 
( Dens  Caritas  Est).  Since  it  contained  no  condemnations  and  generated  little  secular  con- 
troversy, the  media  mostly  ignored  it.  At  a simplistic  level,  as  someone  suggested,  its  mes- 
sage seems  almost  as  trite  as  a Beades  song:  “All  You  Need  Is  Love,”  byjohn,  Paul,  George, 
Ringo  and  Benedict.  But  this  encyclical  letter  is  far  more  demanding  and  profound. 

Love  is  a word  often  overused  and  sentimentalized.  Yet,  with  the  eyes  of  faith  we  see 
love  as  the  ultimate  calling  of  our  lives,  the  ultimate  measure.  Love  is  both  a noun  and  a 
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verb.  Love  is  something  we  receive  and  something  we  are 
called  to  do — every  day,  in  coundess  ways. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  encyclical,  the  pope  quotes  a pas- 
sage from  the  First  Episde  of  John,  “God  is  love,  and  he  who 
abides  in  love  abides  in  God,  and  God  abides  in  him”  (1  John 
4:14).  Our  Catholic  faith  assures  us  that  God’s  love  was  made 
visible  and  walked  among  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  In  the  words  of  our  pope:  “Jesus  united  into  a sin- 
gle precept  the  commandment  of  love  for  God  and. . .love  for 
neighbor.  Since  God  has  first  loved 
us,  love  is  now  no  longer  a mere 
‘command’;  it  is  the  response  to  the 
gift  of  love  with  which  God  draws 
near  to  us”  (No.  1). 

The  incredible  assertion  of  our 
Christian  faith  is  that  God  loves  each 
of  us  without  exception.  But  God’s 
love  is  demanding.  It  requires  a 
response;  it  stretches  our  horizons  beyond  our  comfort  zones. 
God  loves  not  just  those  we  love,  but  all  his  children,  especial- 
ly the  poor  and  the  powerless.  God  loves  not  just  the  people 
of  one  nation  but  the  peoples  of  all  nations. 

hi  my  five  years  in  this  archdiocese  I have  seen  the  love  of 
God  at  work  in  very  different  ways  and  places.  I have  seen  the 
presence  and  the  absence  of  love  in  corridors  of  power  and 
comers  of  soup  kitchens;  at  the  White  House  and  among 
those  who  have  no  house  and  five  in  shelters.  I have  served  two 
Washingtons — the  capital  where  you  five  and  work  and 
another  Washington,  where  people  without  power  struggle  to 
five  and  work  in  dignity.  They  do  not  make  speeches  or  write 
laws,  but  they  bus  our  dishes,  drive  our  cabs  and  clean  our 
restrooms.  I have  seen  people  with  little  reach  out  in  love  and 
care  to  others  in  their  responses  to  one  another  and  in  their 
responses  to  the  great  tragedies  of  9/11  and  Hurricane 
Katrina. 

The  church  in  Washington  expresses  the  love  of  God  in 
our  care  for  “the  least  among  us,”  who  we  believe  are  Jesus  in 
our  midst.  We  heal  and  comfort  the  sick,  provide  legal  aid  to 
the  poor,  welcome  immigrants,  shelter  the  homeless,  educate 
the  young  and  reach  out  to  those  who  face  a difficult  preg- 
nancy alone. 

In  his  encyclical,  the  pope  speaks  of  the  three  “essential 
activities”  of  the  church:  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
the  proclamation  of  the  word  and  the  service  of  charity.  He 
makes  what  may  seem  to  some  to  be  a startling  assertion,  but 
is  in  fact  an  ancient  truth:  “The  church  cannot  neglect  the  ser- 
vice of  charity  any  more  than  she  can  neglect  the  sacraments 
and  the  word”  (No.  22).  Love  of  God  necessarily  involves  love 
of  neighbor. 

Witnessing  to  Faith  in  the  Halls  of  Power 

I have  also  witnessed  faith  and  hope  in  the  halls  of  power.  I 


have  seen  members  of  Congress  struggle  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  to  stand  up  for  human  life  and  the  innocent 
unborn  child,  for  the  poor  at  home  and  abroad,  for  working 
families  and  immigrant  workers,  for  peacekeeping  and 
reconstruction  of  war-torn  societies.  But  what  moves  me 
most  is  when  I see  people  crossing  the  bridges  between  this 
city  of  power  and  privilege  and  the  city  of  poverty  and 
deprivation  in  ways  that  enrich  all  of  us. 

People  like  you  and  me  need  to  cross  often  between 


these  two  Washingtons.  We  need  to  see  and  touch  and  be 
seen  and  be  touched  by  those  in  need.  It  will  help  us  act 
more  faithfully  and  choose  more  wisely.  Jesus  told  us  in  the 
25th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  that  our  salvation 
depends  on  it.  And  the  pope  teaches,  “Love  of  neighbor  is  a 
path  that  leads  to  the  encounter  with  God,  and — closing 
our  eyes  to  our  neighbor  also  blinds  us  to  God”  (No.  16). 

You  may  be  wondering  what  all  this  talk  about  love  has 
to  do  with  your  roles  as  public  officials.  In  a word,  every- 
thing. 

Regarding  your  vocation  as  political  leaders,  Benedict 
writes:  “The  just  ordering  of  society  and  the  State  is  a cen- 
tral responsibility  of  politics”  (No.  28a).  He  quotes  St. 
Augustine,  who  suggests  that  “a  state  which  is  not  governed 
according  to  justice  would  be  just  a bunch  of  thieves”  (No. 
28a).  That’s  pretty  harsh  language. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  “Politics  is  more  than  a mere  mech- 
anism for  defining  the  rules  of  public  life:  its  origin  and  its 
goal  are  found  in  justice,  which  by  its  very  nature  has  to  do 
with  ethics”  (No.  28a). 

Pope  Benedict  is  not  naive  about  the  challenges  faced  by 
politicians.  He  acknowledges  that  achieving  a just  world 
requires  asking:  “What  is  justice?”  Answering  this  question 
correctly  is  difficult  because,  in  his  words,  our  human  rea- 
son is  “never... completely  free  of  the  danger  of  a certain 
ethical  blindness  caused  by  the  dazzling  effect  of  power  and 
special  interests”  (No.  28a).  Here  in  the  midst  of  political 
polarization  and  interest-group  paralysis  we  know  these 
dangers  are  not  empty  abstractions  or  distant  fears. 

We  know  our  institutions  have  been  damaged  by  cor- 
ruption, ethical  lapses  and  moral  compromises.  I do  not 
think  this  is  because  many  legislators  are  bad  people;  it  is 
because  good  people  are  caught  in  situations  that  can  blind 
us  to  doing  the  right  thing.  I am  not  here  as  a judge,  but  as 
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nd  to  share  these  burdens  and  offer  encouragement. 
The  church  itself  has  been  deeply  wounded  by  our  own 
scandals  with  huge  pastoral,  financial  and  moral  conse- 
quences. We  have  to  own  and  overcome  this  damage  in 
order  to  repair  and  restore  trust.  We  each  have  to  return  to 
God’s  mission  of  love,  reminding  ourselves  and  others  that 
we  are  more  than  our  institutional  failures. 

We  take  courage  from  the  fact  that  God  is  love.  Pope 
Benedict  tells  us  that  when  political  reason  is  blinded,  God 
can  help: 

Faith  liberates  reason  from  its  blind  spots....  Faith 
enables  reason  to  do  its  work  more  effectively.... 
This  is  where  Catholic  social  doctrine  has  its  place: 
it  has  no  intention  of  giving  the  church  power  over 
the  state....  Its  aim  is  simply  to  help  purify  reason 
and  to  contribute,  here  and  now,  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment and  attainment  of  what  is  just  (No.  28a). 

God’s  Love  in  the  Public  Sphere 

Your  relationship  with  the  God  who  loves  you  and  all  oth- 
ers, and  your  knowledge  of  the  church’s  social  doctrine, 
which  outlines  the  demands  of  God’s  love  in  the  public 
arena,  can  help  you  fulfill  your  mission  as  a Catholic  in 
public  office. 

In  applying  its  social  doctrine  the  church  does  not  seek, 


according  to  Benedict,  “to  make  this  teaching  prevail  in  polit- 
ical life.  Rather  the  church  wishes  to  help  form  consciences  in 
political  life  and  to  stimulate  greater  insights  into  the  authen- 
tic requirements  of  justice  as  well  as  greater  readiness  to  act 
accordingly,  even  when  this  might  involve  conflict  with  situ- 
ations of  personal  interest...”  (No.  28a). 

God’s  love  has  given  lay  people  the  mission  of  building  a 
just  and  peaceful  world,  a culture  of  life  and  love.  The  pope 
insists:  “The  mission  of  the  lay  faithful. . .is  to  configure  social 
fife  correctly,  respecting  its  legitimate  autonomy  and  cooper- 
ating with  other  citizens”  in  accord  with  their  own  compe- 
tencies and  responsibilities  (No.  29). 

The  church  has  a complementary  role.  Our  pope  teach- 
es: “The  church  cannot  and  must  not  take  upon  herself  the 
political  battle  to  bring  about  the  most  just  society  possible. 
She  cannot  and  must  not  replace  the  state.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  she  cannot  and  must  not  remain  on  the  sidelines  in  the 
fight  for  justice”  (No.  28a). 

What  animates  the  church’s  social  doctrine?  Love.  What 
ultimately  gives  meaning  and  direction  to  your  work  as  law- 
makers? It  is  love.  How  are  the  social  demands  of  love 
known?  They  can  be  discovered  in  prayerful  encounter  with 
God  who  opens  us  to  a love  for  others  and  to  the  social 
demands  of  our  faith. 

There  are  many  demands  of  love  on  my  heart.  They 
begin  with  respect  for  all  human  life,  beginning  first  and  fore- 
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most  with  protecting  the  lives  of  innocent  unborn  children  in 
America  and  also  extending  to  the  lives  of  children  needless- 
ly dying  of  hunger  and  disease  in  Africa.  The  demands  of  love 
call  you  and  me  to  courageous  and  compassionate  action  in 
many  areas  of  family,  economic  and  cultural  life,  to  work  for 
greater  justice  and  peace  in  a world  broken  by  war  and  the 
denial  of  religious  liberty  and  human  rights. 

Three  Tests  of  Love 

I close  by  addressing  three  tests  of  love.  First,  the  other 
Washington  I spoke  of  is  where  many  immigrants  live.  Most 
do  not  live  in  the  capital,  but  they  work  there.  They  cook 
and  serve  our  meals,  clean  our  homes  and  offices  and  build 
our  roads  and  bridges.  We  need  to  build  a bridge  for  them. 
The  people  who  have  come  to  our  nation  are  the  “stranger” 
the  Scriptures  call  us  to  welcome.  They  have  names  and 
faces.  Because  walls  and  stronger  criminal  penalties  cannot 
stop  truly  desperate  people,  we  need  not  just  one  response 
but  several  working  together.  Our  nation  should  take 
appropriate  steps  to  control  our  borders,  establish  a just 
guest-worker  program  with  protections  for  workers,  pro- 
vide a real  path  to  earned  legalization  for  those  who  are  here 
contributing  to  society,  and  take  urgent  steps  to  combat  the 
global  poverty  and  despair  that  drive  people  here  in  search 
of  a better  life. 

Second,  I dream  of  a just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Holy 
Land.  I find  myself  and  our  church  in  a unique  place — a 
steady  friend  and  strong  supporter  of  Israel  and  a commit- 
ted and  determined  advocate  for  the  Palestinian  people  and 
their  right  to  a viable  state.  I remember  being  on  a panel 
with  two  women,  an  Israeli  and  a Palestinian.  Both  had  lost 
a loved  one  to  the  conflict.  Their  message:  Do  not  take  the 
side  of  the  Palestinians;  do  not  take  the  side  of  the  Israelis; 
take  the  side  of  a just  peace  for  both  peoples.  I urge  you  to 
do  the  same. 

It  is  not  right,  nor  is  it  in  the  interests  of  Palestinians 
or  Israelis,  for  the  humanitarian  situation  in  the 
Palestinian  territories  to  deteriorate  further.  Effective 
ways  must  be  found  to  deliver  urgently  needed  assistance 
to  the  people.  We  are  right  to  call  on  Hamas  to  renounce 
terrorism,  recognize  Israel  and  accept  previous  agree- 
ments. It  is  also  right  to  call  on  Israel  and  all  the  parties  to 
refrain  from  actions  that  impede  a negotiated  two-state 
solution,  a secure  Israel  and  a viable  Palestinian  state. 
Walls  may  provide  short-term  security,  but  they  cannot 
bring  long-term  peace;  they  can  also  institutionalize  injus- 
tice and  resentments.  Determined,  persistent  and  creative 
U.S.  leadership  is  needed  to  help  build  bridges  between 
two  aggrieved  peoples  weary  of  endless  violence. 

Finally,  I urge  you  to  restore  greater  civility  to  the 
political  discourse  of  our  country.  Many  of  you  have  been 
the  targets  of  attack  ads  and  vitriolic  political  speech.  Even 


as  a bishop,  I have  experienced  similar  public  attacks. 

One  example:  A group  (this  one  was  on  the  right,  but 
it  could  have  been  on  the  left)  took  out  a full-page  ad  to 
condemn  me  because  I would  not  deny  Communion  to 
some  Catholic  public  officials.  Then  they  placed  an  ad 
attacking  all  the  bishops  for  our  refusal  to  do  the  same. 
Then  they  ran  an  ad  calling  for  Pope  John  Paul  II  to 
remove  me  and  the  then-Cardinal  Ratzinger  for  our  lack 
of  fidelity  to  their  particular  vision  of  faith.  As  time  went 
on  I felt  I was  in  better  and  better  company,  especially 
after  the  conclave. 

We  need  robust  and  principled  debate  on  the  difficult 
issues  of  our  day.  But  we  must  break  out  of  the  war-room 
tactics,  the  daily  recriminations,  the  impugning  of 
motives.  We  could  start  with,  “Thou  shall  not  bear  false 
witness.”  We  have  to  build  bridges  to  common  sense  in 
pursuit  of  the  common  good,  even  when  this  requires 
crossing  partisan  and  ideological  divisions.  Would  it  be 
naive  to  ask  why  Catholic  political  leaders  could  not  take 
the  lead  in  rejecting  the  politics  of  polarization?  We  must 
restore  civility  to  public  discourse  so  that  we  attack  prob- 
lems and  not  one  another. 

My  service  as  archbishop  has  been  a great  honor  and  joy. 
I know  that  you  will  give  my  successor,  Archbishop  Donald 
Wuerl,  the  same  kind  consideration  that  you  have  given  me. 
May  God’s  love  light  your  way  and  be  with  you  always. 


"[This  book]  demonstrates  how  a religious  understanding  of  the  world 
need  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  alternative  to  evolutionary  science  and 
vice-versa. ’’John  F.  Haught,  Distinguished  Research  Professor, 
Department  of  Theology,  Georgetown  University 
" I’m  not  a biologist  and  I’m  not  very  informed  about  science,  but 
I really  liked  the  science  in  this.”  Church  member,  Washington,  DC 


This  unique  and  extraordinary  resource 
presents  in  plain  language  and  in  under 
200  pages  a new  conversation  on 
evolution  and  Chrisitianity: 


a description  of  the  development 
of  evolutionary  theory  from 
before  Darwin  to  the  present, 
the  rich  and  complex  historical 
interaction  of  evolution  & 
Christianity. 


• accounts  of  the  nature  of 
science  and  of  Christian 
approaches  to  understanding. 
From  AAAS  Dialogue  on 
Science,  Ethics,  and  Religion 


Haaas 
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Putting  Abuse  in  Context 


Coping  with  sexual 
abuse  is  part  of  all 
child-serving 
organizations. 

BY  MONICA  APPLEWHITE 


Paul  Larocque  wipes  away  tears  after  addressing  reporters  at  a news  conference  in  Boston  in  May  2004. 
Larocque  and  Patricia  Arsenault,  left,  former  students  of  the  Catholic-sponsored  (now-closed)  Boston 
School  for  the  Deaf,  were  represented  in  a lawsuit  brought  by  the  attorney  Mitchell  Garabedian,  right. 


WHEN  REPORTS  BEGAN 
to  surface  within  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
that  a male  nurse  was 
touching  scouts  inappropriately  dur- 
ing overnight  camping  trips,  the  exec- 
utive leadership,  not  pleased,  replaced 
the  nurse.  Later,  however,  his  replace- 
ment was  removed  after  similar  allega- 
tions. Confused  and  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  trusted,  professional  men 
could  behave  in  a manner  so  contrary 
to  scouting  principles,  the  leadership 
resolved  to  prevent  future  incidents 
through  more  careful  screening.  That 
was  in  1922. 

Today  when  Catholics  hear  the  term  “sexual  abuse,” 
most  of  us  consider  our  church’s  situation — the  news 
reports  about  members  of  the  clergy  accused  or  convicted  of 
abusing  minors  and  the  people  at  work  who  ask  us,  So  are 
you  still  Catholic?  “Abusive”  does  not  describe  the  way  we 
think  of  our  faith  or  our  church  as  a whole,  or  even  the  way 
we  think  of  the  wholesome  priests  whom  we  loved  as  chil- 
dren or  befriend  as  adults. 

I have  worked  in  the  field  of  organizational  sexual  abuse 
for  more  than  1 5 years,  and  I am  still  Catholic.  Our  church’s 
experiences  over  the  past  few  years  have  not  discouraged 
me.  It  is  not  that  I am  naive;  I understand  the  mistakes  we 
have  made.  Having  conducted  hundreds  of  interviews  with 
those  who  have  perpetrated  and  experienced  sexual  abuse, 
including  clergymen  and  their  victims,  I know  the  realities 
of  sexual  abuse.  But  my  work  has  allowed  me  to  know  the 

MONICA  APPLEWHITE  is  president  of  the  Religious  Services 
Division  of  Praesidium,  Inc.  Over  the  past  15  years  she  has 
conducted  root-cause  analysis  of  more  than  1,100  cases  of 
sexual  abuse  in  child-serving  organizations  and  has  developed 
empirically  based  prevention  and  response  systems. 


problem  in  a much  wider  context  than  one  can  glean  from 
the  standard  press  reports. 

Early  Preventive  Efforts 

During  the  1950’s,  the  F.B.I.  funded  a public-awareness 
program  to  prevent  sexual  abuse  of  children.  Preventing 
sexual  abuse  was  simple:  kids  should  not  talk  to  strangers 
and  should  not  take  candy  from  strangers.  The  program 
focused  on  “Stranger  Danger”  and  featured  images  of  a 
shadowed  man,  hiding  behind  a tree  with  his  hat  pulled 
down,  waiting  for  an  innocent  child  to  walk  by.  The  cam- 
paign appealed  to  the  American  public.  It  was  simple:  there 
are  good  guys  and  bad  guys. 

Our  first  child-abuse  reporting  laws,  passed  in  the 
1960’s,  required  human  service  professionals  and  ordinary 
citizens  to  report  abuse  if  they  knew  about  it.  Before  then,  s 
it  was  considered  meddling  in  family  business  to  report  § 
known  or  suspected  abuse  to  the  police.  Now,  for  the  first  | 
time,  law  enforcement  established  protective  services  divi-  ° 
sions  to  manage  the  cases  of  alleged  abuse  and  to  protect  l 
children  by  supervising  families  and,  at  times,  removing  5 
children  from  homes. 
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Protective  services  did  not,  however,  manage  cases  of 
“acquaintance  abuse,”  that  is,  abuse  perpetrated  by  known 
and  trusted  adults  who  are  not  members  of  the  child’s  fam- 
ily. To  date,  no  agency  has  been  established  to  investigate 
and  respond  to  cases  of  acquaintance  abuse.  Extremely 
complicated  and  difficult  to  understand,  acquaintance  abuse 
cases,  until  recently,  did  not  fit  within  the  public’s  under- 
standing of  sexual  abuse. 

Big  Brothers 

In  1974,  Big  Brothers  of  America,  an  organization  with  a 
mission  to  mentor  at-risk  youth,  discovered  that  they  had 
become  a magnet  for  adults  who  were  seeking  sexual  con- 
tact with  children.  Cases  of  adult  sexual  offenders  who 
sought  positions  as  big  brothers  began  to  emerge  across  the 
country. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  Big  Brothers  had  a decision  to 
make:  it  could  either  shut  down  its  program  because  it  had 
become  risky,  or  it  could  develop  safe 
methods  for  fulfilling  its  mission.  The 
organization  chose  to  continue  its  work. 

It  required  in-depth  screening,  created 
new  ways  of  supervising  staff  and  volun- 
teers and  developed  a system  for  ques- 
tioning children  and  their  parents  about 
where  a big  brother  took  them  on  outings 
and  what  activities  they  selected.  Today 
Big  Brothers  continues  its  high-risk  work,  while  screening, 
selecting,  monitoring  and  supervising  individuals  in  one- 
on-one  relationships  with  young  people. 

Why  did  the  organization  opt  to  continue,  rather  than 
to  quit  or  change  the  program  to  disallow  individual  rela- 
tionships? 

Wffien  you  talk  with  the  leaders  of  Big  Brothers  about 
the  choice,  you  find  that  they  decided  the  risk  was  worth  it. 
They  realized  that  there  is  no  substitute  for.  the  difference  a 
relationship  can  make  in  the  life  of  a child.  So  they  contin- 
ue, despite  the  challenges. 

Big  Brothers  went  a step  further  by  asking  other  major 
volunteer  organizations  that  served  children  to  join  with 
them  to  create  abuse-prevention  programs.  They  were  met 
with  polite  refusals  and  denial  (“Sorry  to  hear  about  your 
situation,  but  we  don’t  really  have  a problem  with  that”). 
WTiile  Big  Brothers  embraced  the  complexity  of  its  work 
and  emerged  as  an  organizational  leader  in  preventing  sex- 
ual abuse,  it  could  only  change  itself. 

The  1980’s:  Lawsuits  and  the  Internet 

During  the  1980’s,  some  youth-serving  organizations  were 
sued  in  civil  courts  for  failing  to  prevent  and  properly 
respond  to  allegations  of  sexual  abuse.  When  the  claims 
increased  in  volume  and  intensity,  youth  camps,  Y.M.C.A.’s, 


and  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  implemented  abuse-prevention 
programs,  which  typically  required  staff  to  sign  agreements 
to  report  abuse  and  to  complete  training,  in  which  they 
learned  the  profile  of  a child  molester  and  the  indicators  of 
abuse  in  children. 

In  the  public  sector,  preventing  sexual  abuse  meant 
teaching  assertiveness  skills  to  children.  If  someone  touched 
them  in  a way  that  made  them  uncomfortable,  children 
were  taught  to  yell,  “Stop!”  and  run  away.  By  1985  most 
public  schools  had  programs  to  teach  elementary  school 
children  how  to  “protect  themselves”  from  sexual  abuse. 

During  that  same  decade,  a community  of  adults  with  a 
primary  sexual  attraction  to  minors  started  using  the  newly 
developed  Internet  to  organize  themselves.  Today  there  are 
hundreds  of  Web  sites  and  chat  rooms  where  adults  who  are 
attracted  to  minors  meet  and  discuss  how  to  cultivate  rela- 
tionships with  kids.  The  pervasive  philosophy  of  these 
Internet  communities  is  that  children  are  sexual  beings  from 


the  day  they  are  born  and  that  children,  like  adults,  have  a 
right  to  express  their  sexuality.  If  society  did  not  disapprove, 
they  believe,  then  children  would  not  be  harmed. 

Every  day  on  these  sites  adults  who  are  attracted  to 
minors  talk  about  love  and  relationships,  tell  funny  stories 
about  the  interesting,  intelligent  things  their  young  friends 
say  and  reflect  on  how  beautiful  and  special  they  are.  They 
talk  about  helping  children  with  their  homework  and  teach- 
ing them  to  pitch  a baseball.  They  believe  they  are  helping 
kids  who  do  not  get  enough  attention  at  home  or  do  not 
have  enough  food  or  new  clothes.  These  adults  seem  to 
have  an  unending  supply  of  time  and  attention.  They  are 
not  strangers  to  the  children  they  discuss,  nor  are  they 
unimportant  in  the  children’s  lives.  As  appealing  as  it  may 
be,  the  idea  of  teaching  children  to  yell  “No!”  when  sexual 
contact  is  introduced  by  someone  they  love  is  perhaps  more 
complicated  than  we  would  like  to  admit. 

The  Current  Era 

In  March  2000,  a small  independent  school  district  in  Texas 
was  struggling  with  a difficult  situation.  A male 
schoolteacher  was  caught  with  his  hands  inside  the  pants  of 
a 9-year-old  student,  a little  boy.  The  school  district’s 
response  was  first  to  transfer  him  to  a school  filled  with 
minority  students  whose  parents  did  not  speak  English. 


Boundaries  have  now  been 
clearly  articulated — not  just  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  for  everyone. 
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, after  a similar  incident,  he  was  caught  again  and  sent 
by  the  school  district  to  a school  for  children  with  mental 
retardation.  When  he  was  caught  a final  time,  the  superin- 
tendent told  him  that  if  he  would  just  go  away  quietly  and 
leave  the  area,  no  further  action  would  be  taken  against  him. 
He  was  never  arrested.  When  the  superintendent  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  call  the  police,  he  said  he  feared  that  if  he 
reported  the  incidents,  a newspaper  reporter  could  find  out, 
and  he  did  not  want  the  name  of  the  school  reported  in  the 
paper. 

That  year  newspapers  around  the  country  told  of  244 
reported  cases  of  sexual  abuse  of  children  (alleged  and  con- 
victed) perpetrated  by  schoolteachers  over  a six-month  peri- 
od. In  large-scale  studies  of  sexual  abuse  in  schools,  we  find 
that  about  10  percent  of  children  in  public  schools  have  expe- 
rienced an  incident  or  an  attempted  abuse  by  the  time  they 
are  18  years  old.  About  40  percent  of  the  cases  in  school 
involved  female  schoolteachers  who  initiate  sexual  contact 
with  students. 

In  2002  in  New  Jersey,  a 43-year-old  female  schoolteach- 
er was  sentenced  to  probation  instead  of  time  in  prison  after 
confessing  to  having  sexual  contact  with  a 13 -year-old  boy. 
The  judge’s  reported  rationale  for  the  probationary  sentence 
was  that  “something  had  just  clicked”  between  the  teacher 
and  the  student.  Yet  studies  on  the  effects  of  abuse  by  female 
perpetrators  show  that  while  victims  often  feel  they  were  not 
abused,  both  the  short-term  and  the  long-term  effects  are  vir- 
tually the  same  and  in  some  cases  more  dramatic  than  when 
the  perpetrator  is  a male.  Women  commit  sexual  abuse  too. 

So  do  children  and  young  people.  About  45  percent  of 
sexual  abuse  of  children  6 years  old  and  under  is  perpetrat- 
ed by  juvenile  offenders,  many  of  them  female. 

These  facts  are  difficult  for  us  to  fathom.  Sexual  abuse 
perpetrated  by  a person  we  know  to  be  loving  and  kind  is 
almost  impossible  to  consider.  Both  current  and  retrospec- 
tive studies  show,  however,  that  abuse  by  trusted  adults  who 
are  not  related  to  the  child  accounts  for  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  sexual  abuse  of  children  in  our  nation. 
Despite  these  findings,  the  problem  of  acquaintance  abuse 
has  been  widely  neglected  by  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
social  services.  Public  service  announcements  and  sexual- 
abuse-awareness  programs  rarely  have  the  resources  or  time 
with  participants  to  communicate  the  more  complicated 
aspects  of  sexual  abuse.  As  a result,  funding  to  prevent 
acquaintance  abuse  has  come  almost  exclusively  from  pri- 
vate, nonprofit,  youth-serving  organizations  that  are 
responding  to  their  own  need  to  manage  risk. 

The  Catholic  Church  Crisis 

In  this  environment,  reports  about  sexual  abuse  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  emerged  in  2001.  The  first  accounts 
concerned  a particularly  notorious  priest  perpetrator  and 


the  way  his  case  was  handled  in  the  archdiocese.  Readers 
were  horrified  as  they  learned  about  Catholic  leaders 
putting  the  rights  of  an  adult  above  the  need  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  harm.  For  most,  these  were  the  first  stories  they 
had  ever  heard  about  decisions  of  this  nature.  Sadly,  in  the 
world  of  child-serving  organizations,  they  were  not  unique. 

In  June  2002  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  at  their  semi-annual  meet- 
ing, the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  introduced 
the  first  truly  comprehensive  plan  for  preventing  acquain- 
tance abuse  within  a large-scale  child-serving  organization. 
It  was  not  just  a set  of  suggested  policies.  They  and  other 
organizations  had  made  “suggestions”  in  the  past.  No,  the 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People  was  a 
mandated  blueprint  for  “large-scale  organizational  abuse 
prevention,”  which  included  education  for  multiple  audi- 
ences, policy  development,  internal  feedback  systems,  qual- 
ity control,  ongoing  research  and  public  accountability  for 
following  through  with  the  plan.  The  implications  of  this 
plan,  adopted  by  the  largest  child-serving  organization  in 
the  United  States,  have  proved  more  far-reaching  than  most 
Catholics  realize. 

With  the  issuing  of  the  charter,  the  “industry  stan- 
dards” for  child  protection  changed.  Formerly  unwritten 
rules,  like  not  allowing  a sexual  offender  to  work  with  chil- 
dren and  defining  specific  boundaries  for  ministry  relation- 
ships, were  now  clearly  articulated — not  just  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  for  everyone.  In  August  2003  the 
Episcopal  bishops  in  the  United  States  issued  their  own 
national  policy,  requiring  Episcopal  child-  and  youth-serv- 
ing organizations  to  have  screening,  monitoring,  educa- 
tion, guidelines  for  interactions  and  plans  for  responding  if 
someone  reported  concerns  about  abuse.  Numerous 
churches,  schools,  camps  and  other  child-serving  organiza- 
tions have  implemented  sexual-abuse  prevention  programs 
since  2002,  both  in  response  to  the  publicity  of  the 
Catholic  sexual  abuse  cases  and  in  response  to  the  solutions 
that  were  defined  as  a result. 

Sometimes  people  wonder  when  all  this  will  be  over. 
The  truth  is,  coping  with  sexual  abuse  is  part  of  all  child- 
serving organizations.  As  long  as  we  serve  children  and 
youth,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  address  sexual  abuse  and  its 
prevention.  We  are  growing  in  our  understanding  of  sexual 
abuse  and  our  appreciation  of  its  complexity.  Over  time, 
perhaps  we  can  begin  to  recognize  the  role  we  have  played 
in  bringing  attention  and  concrete  solutions  to  a problem 
that  affects  the  lives  of  children  throughout  the  world. 

Am  I still  Catholic?  Yes.  I feel  exceedingly  proud  of  the 
work  being  done  by  so  many  to  create  and  maintain  parish- 
es and  schools  where  children  do  not  have  to  be  afraid.  And 
while  I pray  we  never  forget  our  past,  I am  filled  with  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  church  and  for  the  difference  we  can 
make  in  the  lives  of  our  children.  M 
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Cardinal  Sean  P.  O'Malley  of  Boston,  second  from  left,  joins  a procession  from  St.  John's  Seminary  to  St.  Columbkille  Parish  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  on  June 
3.  Survivors,  clergy  and  parishioners  affected  by  the  clergy  sexual  abuse  crisis  took  part  in  a nine-day  "pilgrimage  of  repentance  and  hope"  and  novena 
to  support  healing  within  the  church. 


From  every  tragedy  there  is  something  to  be 
learned.  The  Catholic  Church’s  struggle  with  sexu- 
al abuse  of  children  by  members  of  its  clergy  is  no 
different.  But  the  lesson  is  one  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, not  just  the  church. 

Although  thece  were  inklings  of  the  church’s  clerical 
abuse  problem  before  2002,  when  The  Boston  Globe  began 
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publishing  its  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reports,  it  was  only 
then  that  the  general  public  became  aware  of  the  scope  of 
the  problem. 

Two  forces  worked  together  to  increase  the  problem:  (1) 
the  church  shuttled  abusing  priests  among  parishes  and  dio- 
ceses with  no  notice  to  families  and  the  laity;  and  (2)  the  vic- 
tims of  abuse  were  incapable  of  coming  forward  until  they 
had  reached  a psychologically  safe  place,  often  well  into 
adulthood.  d 

The  church’s  actions  were  indefensible,  but  its  behavior  % 
was  not  unique.  Since  2002,  one  church  group  after  anoth-  g 
er  has  been  publicly  identified  with  cases  of  abuse,  and  vie-  2 
tims  have  come  forward  from  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  ° 
Southern  Baptists,  Mormons  and  Jewish  denominations.  2 
Sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy — and  coverups  by  5 
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religious  institutions — are  nondenominational. 

And  the  victims’  actions  were  typical  of  all  victims  of 
sexual  abuse  of  children.  It  takes  a certain  amount  of 
maturin'  and  perspective  to  understand  what  was  done  to 
them.  Most  have  to  become  adults  before  they  can  appre- 
hend that  their  childhood  was  stolen  from  them. 

The  numbers  alone  are  chilling.  Nationally,  authori- 
ties receive  reports  of  child  sexual  abuse  incidents  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  time,  with  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  abused  girls  and  1 7 percent  of  boys  reporting.  As 
a society,  we  have  plainly  failed  to  offer  adequate  refuge 
or  justice  for  these  most  vulnerable  victims. 

It  was  only  when  the  victims  turned  to  the  law  that  we 
learned  that  our  society  has  been  cheating  abuse  victims 
out  of  any  meaningful  justice. 

Coming  Forward 

The  problem  of  limited  reporting,  which  resulted  in  too 
little  justice,  was  simple  to  identify,  and  it  transcended  the 
church’s  story.  Statutes  of  limitations  for  sexual  abuse  of 
children  are  so  short  in  most  states  (sometimes  only  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  assault)  that  victim  s of  such  sex- 
ual abuse  rarefy  are  able  to  prosecute  or  sue  for  the  harm 
done  to  them. 

It  was  also  a psychological  reality  that  the  vast  major- 
ity could  not  come  forward  soon  enough.  Consequently, 
the  laws  weighed  heavily  in  favor  of  the  perpetrators  and 
against  the  child  victims.  The  system  was  badly  flawed, 
even  corrupt. 

In  recent  years,  Americans  have  been  focusing  on  the 
recidivism  of  pedophiles.  The  resulting  reforms  have 
been  manifold:  the  introduction  of  so-called  Megan’s  laws 
publicly  identifying  convicted  sex  offenders,  the  creation 
of  databases  of  perpetrators  of  child  abuse,  the  extension 
of  prison  sentences  and  even  the  introduction  of  the  death 
penalty7  in  some  states.  But  these  reforms  did  not  fix  the 
primary  problem  to  which  the  church’s  scandal  pointed — 
the  unfairness  of  the  statutes  of  limitations  for  the  sexual 
abuse  of  children. 

Reforming  Statutes  of  Limitation 

Because  our  laws  have  failed  so  miserably,  reform  of 
statutes  of  limitations  is  needed  for  all  victims,  past  and 
present.  Although  the  revelations  about  the  Catholic 
Church  were  a catalyst,  the  law  needs  to  be  changed 
across  the  board — without  reference  to  this  or  any  other 
church,  or  to  any  particular  secular  organization. 

The  solution  needs  no  task  force  or  further  study.  It 
is  clear:  statutes  of  limitations  for  sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren need  to  be  abolished,  as  the  federal  government, 
Maine,  Alaska  and  Idaho  have  already  done.  Murder  has 
no  statute  of  limitations  because  the  victim  can  never 


speak  for  himself  or  herself.  Child  abuse,  as  we  have 
learned,  is  little  different.  It  involves  a heinous  crime,  a 
powerless  and  vulnerable  victim  incapable  of  speaking 
for  himself  or  herself  and  the  murder  of  the  victim’s  very 
childhood  and  soul. 

But  abolition  of  the  statutes  of  limitations  regarding 
sexual  abuse  of  children  is  helpful  only  for  recent  or 
future  victims.  For  those  victims  for  whose  abuse  the 
statutes  of  limitations  have  expired,  for  whom  the  law 
was  so  inadequate,  there  must  be  another  fix  if  there  is  to 
be  any  chance  for  justice.  That  fix  is  “window”  legisla- 
tion, which  has  already  been  passed  in  California  and  is 
currently  under  consideration  in  about  a dozen  other 
states. 

The  window  works  as  follows:  for  one  or  twro  years, 
the  state  legislature  suspends  the  civil  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  sexual  abuse  of  children,  opening  the  door  of 
justice  to  victims  from  the  past  to  sue  those  w ho  caused 
them  harm.  It  is  straightforward  and  simple  justice. 

California  tried  to  create  a window7  for  both  criminal 
prosecution  and  civil  lawsuits,  but  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  in  a 5-to-4  decision  that  it  was  a vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution’s  prohibition  of  ex  post  facto 
laws  to  suspend  the  criminal  statutes  of  limitations.  As  a 
result,  the  only  w7ay  for  people  w7ho  are  already  victims  to 
obtain  any  justice,  in  the  w7ake  of  our  collective  failure  to 
protect  them,  is  through  a civil  litigation  window7. 

Civil  Litigation 

Civil  litigation  through  such  a window7  is  the  only  w7ay  we 
as  a society  will  learn  the  monstrous  secrets  still  withheld 
by  so  many7 — perhaps  every  religious  organization,  every 
perpetrator  of  incest  and  every  adult  or  organization 
w hose  members  have  sexually  assaulted  a child  or  made 
such  an  assault  possible.  Without  the  due  process  of  the 
legal  system,  those  secrets  will  remain  buried,  perpetra- 
tors will  remain  free  to  continue  molesting  (as  w7e  have 
learned  from  the  anti-recidivism  movement),  and  chil- 
dren will  be  at  serious  risk.  It  takes  the  law  to  force  these 
secrets  into  the  sunlight. 

The  most  common  objection  to  the  window7  and 
lengthy  statutes  of  limitations  is  that  evidence  will  be 
stale,  creating  a risk  of  a miscarriage  of  justice.  Such 
statutes  are  most  important  in  cases  involving  property  or 
business  interests,  where  stability  and  predictability  of 
ownership  are  crucial  to  a stable  economy.  In  contrast,  the 
heinous  nature  of  a personal  crime — like  murder — often 
argues  against  the  efficiency  and  docket-control  princi- 
ples that  support  a statute  of  limitations.  Anyone  wrho  has 
watched  the  television  show7  “Cold  Case”  has  seen  these 
principles  in  action.  In  those  situations,  justice — even 
when  delayed — is  more  valuable  to  society7  than  mere  effi- 
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ciency.  That  value  is  multiplied  in  the  context  of  sexual 
abuse  of  children,  where  the  perpetrator  is  likely  to  have 
many  victims  over  a long  period  of  time.  Whenever  a per- 
petrator and  his  or  her  enablers  are  stopped  and  publicly 
identified,  there  is  a strong  likelihood  that  future  crimes 
will  be  prevented. 

The  window  does  not  alter  any  of  the  other  rules  that 
ensure  a fair  trial,  including  the  burdens  of  proof,  rules  of 
evidence  and  the  application  of  particular  privileges.  As  in 
all  other  cases,  the  older  the  case,  the  more  difficult  the 
victim’s  task.  But  these  concerns  are  overblown  in  many 
employment  cases,  because  the  evidence  is  pristinely  pre- 
served in  the  employment  histories  of  the  pedophiles 
involved.  Indeed,  strenuous  objections  in  church  circles 
to  the  window  arise  in  no  small  part,  I think,  because  of 
fears  that  revelations  that  will  occur  when  the  church  is 
forced  to  open  confidential  archives  that  still  may  hide  the 
identities  of  sexual  predators. 

The  most  specious  legal  objection  to  the  window  leg- 
islation is  that  it  is  “targeting  the  Catholic  Church.” 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Catholic  Church’s  problems  revealed  deficiencies  in 
the  legal  system,  there  is  not  a single  state  proposal  that 
singles  out  the  church.  All  organizations  and  individuals 
responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  sexual  abuse  of  children 
are  being  “targeted.”  This  includes,  as  we  have  come  to 
learn,  a host  of  religious  organizations,  secular  organiza- 


tions and  family  members.  The  trigger  for  the  reform 
may  well  be  the  enormity  of  the  church’s  problems,  but 
the  reason  for  the  reform  is  that  the  shortness  of  the  time 
periods  allowed  by  statutes  of  limitations  for  sexual  abuse 
of  children  have  been  a general  blockade  to  justice  and 
truth. 

The  Colorado  Case 

The  following  may  well  sound  harsh,  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nately true:  The  primary  barriers  to  legislative  reform  to 
aid  victims  of  sexual  abuse  as  children  in  the  United 
States  are  the  state  Catholic  conferences,  which  lobby 
state  governments. 

Most  maneuvering  by  church  officials  on  the  state 
level  to  prevent  window  legislation  occurs  behind  closed 
doors  (often  before  victims  even  broach  the  topic),  but  a 
public  battle  occurred  in  Colorado.  Senator  Joan 
Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  Colorado  Senate,  and 
Representative  Gwyn  Green  introduced  legislation  in 
each  house  addressing  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Fitzgerald  (a  lifelong  Catholic)  was  staunchly  behind 
window  legislation,  while  Green’s  bill  would  have  abol- 
ished the  statute  of  limitations  for  sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren. Both  were  deeply  upset  to  learn  how  many  child 
abuse  claims  were  prematurely  shortened  by  unfair 
statutes  of  limitations.  Both  bills  applied  to  all  private 
entities. 
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Fhe  Archdiocese  of  Denver  hired  an  expensive  public 
relations  firm  and  initiated  a vigorous  attack  in  the  media 
and  from  the  pulpit.  The  diocese’s  public  relations  firm 
charged  that  the  bills  were  “anti-Catholic”  and  intended 
to  “bankrupt”  the  church.  Following  Masses,  Catholic 
parishioners  were  handed  preprinted  cards  to  be  signed 
and  sent  to  state  lawmakers.  The  public  relations  cam- 
paign “proved”  the  anti-Catholic  bias  by  pointing  out 
that  the  bills  applied  only  to  private  entities.  Archbishop 

Reform  of  the  statutes  of  limitations  is 
needed  for  the  sake  of  all  the  abused, 
past  and  recent. 

Charles  Chaput  of  Denver  and  his  supporters  pointed 
vigorously  at  the  public  school  system  as  exempt  from 
the  bills.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  private  and  pub- 
lic entities  are  almost  always  addressed  in  separate  legis- 
lation, the  archbishop  scored  with  his  tactics  and  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  all  but  two  Republicans  away  from  the 
bills. 

The  archdiocese  did  not  inform  Catholics  that  public 
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schools  had  been  under  a state  mandate  to  report  child 
abuse  since  at  least  the  early  1980’s,  while  the  church  had 
not  been  required  to  report  until  the  late  1990’s. 
Moreover,  public  schools  are  required  to  make  public 
any  materials  relating  to  child  abuse  by  one  of  their 
employees.  As  Representative  Green  pointed  out  recent- 
ly, archdiocesan  representatives  made  it  clear  that  the 
church  would  never  agree  to  divulge  any  files  involving 
its  priests  or  the  abuse  of  children.  The  archdiocese 
opposed  the  window.  It  knew 
from  other  archdioceses  that 
litigation  was  the  only 
weapon  that  could  force  its 
secrets  into  the  open. 

Catholic  conferences  in 
each  state  often  tell  the  press, 
laity  and  politicians  that  win- 
dow legislation  will  “bankrupt”  the  church,  that  parishes 
and  schools  will  be  closed  and  services  cut.  But  Cardinal 
Sean  O’Malley,  O.F.M.Cap.,  recently  disclosed  that  the 
settlements  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  came  largely 
from  insurance  payouts  and  the  sale  of  nonreligious 
property.  He  emphasized  that  the  decline  in  services  in 
Boston  is  attributable  to  the  faithful’s  rebellion  against 
the  hierarchy,  resulting  in  their  decreased  giving,  not  to 
payments  made  by  the  archdiocese  to  the  victims. 

Children  an  Absolute  Priority 

Voice  of  the  Faithful  recently  approved  a platform  in  full 
support  of  the  window.  The  time  has  come  for  all  lay  peo- 
ple to  demand  justice  for  the  victims  of  their  own  institu- 
tion and  to  make  it  plain  to  the  hierarchy  that  as  a society 
we  must  make  children  an  absolute  priority.  That  means 
that  legislators  must  amend  the  statutes  of  limitations, 
even  if  it  means  additional  liability  for  the  church.  (The 
same  goes  for  the  many  other  institutions  with  the  same 
problem,  of  which  there  are  plenty.) 

The  most  positive  and  proactive  move  Catholics  dis- 
gusted with  the  scandal  of  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the 
clergy  can  make  right  now  is  to  let  elected  representatives 
know  that  children  must  be  a top  priority,  that  the  laws  on 
the  books  in  most  states  are  inadequate  to  protect  children 
and  that  they  are  far  more  likely  to  vote  for  a representa- 
tive actively  working  for  the  victims  of  childhood  sexual 
abuse,  not  for  the  perpetrators.  Silence  perpetuates  a sys- 
tem that  favors  abusers  and  their  enablers  over  abused 
children. 

The  sexual  abuse  crisis  in  the  Catholic  Church  has  the 
potential  to  be  positively  transformative  for  the  United 
States.  We  may  well  be  able  to  move  closer  to  Jesus’  com- 
mand to  protect  the  children  from  harm — but  only  if  we 
act  on  the  lessons  learned.  0 
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The  year  sinca  Katrma 

RrY  'MATT  MALONE 


The  first  thing  one  notices  upon  entering 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
downtown  New  Orleans  is  the  smell  of  gasoline. 
Instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  church’s 
impressive  Moorish  architecture,  one  is  overwhelmed  by  this 
olfactory  reminder  that  a year  ago  this  church  stood  near  the 
eye  of  the  third  deadliest  hurricane  in  American  history. 

Twelve  months  after  the  storm,  New  Orleans  is  still  lit- 
tered with  mementos  of  Katrina.  The  leaking  gas  tank  deep 
beneath  Immaculate  Conception  is  largely  the  extent  of  that 
parish’s  storm  damage.  But  elsewhere  in  the  city,  especially  in 
the  lower-lying  neighborhoods  where  the  floodwaters 
reached  their  apex,  whole  neighborhoods  are  still  uninhabit- 
ed and  seemingly  uninhabitable.  In  the  Lower  Ninth  Ward 
the  destruction  is  nearly  total.  In  neighborhoods  like  Gentilly 
and  New  Orleans  East,  abandoned  cars  still  sit  where  the 
storm  surge  left  them,  schools  and  churches  stand  lifeless,  and 
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nearly  every  house  is  marked  with  the  spray-painted  signa- 
ture of  the  National  Guard  unit  that  searched  it  for  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

The  Church  Steps  Up 

While  progress  has  been  made,  the  city  still  struggles.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  emerged  as  a major  leader  of  the 
region’s  recovery.  According  to  many,  the  biggest  challenge 
now  is  the  perception  that  the  crisis  is  over.  Many 
Americans  have  forgotten  about  Hurricane  Katrina,  the 
storm  having  made  the  transition  from  news  to  history  in 
the  nation’s  consciousness. 

The  Rev.  Edward  R.  Brienz  challenges  the  prevailing 
perception:  “When  I travel  around  the  country,  I hear  peo- 
ple saying  ‘what’s  the  big  deal?’  We  get  10  major  storms  a 2 
year  in  this  country.  Why  aren’t  they  over  it?  My  answer  is  § 
that  all... storm  damage  is  not  equal.  There’s  a big  differ-  2 
ence  between  a storm  blowing  through  and  a storm  where  ? 
the  water  sits  for  a month.” 

During  Katrina,  a storm  that  claimed  over  1 ,000  lives  in  ° 
New  Orleans  alone,  80  percent  of  the  city  was  flooded  at  l 
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varying  depths,  from  2 to  12  feet;  120,000  homes  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  thousands  more  were  severely  dam- 
aged. In  reality,  New  Orleans  suffered  two  major  disasters 
in  24  hours:  the  winds  of  a Category  3 hurricane  and  the 
waters  of  a massive  flood. 

Father  Brienz,  a priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Youngstown 
who  came  to  New  Orleans  last  December  for  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a month  of  relief  work,  has  not  left.  His  unoffi- 
cial job  is  to  conduct  tours  for  visitors,  hoping  to  impress 
upon  the  outside  world  the  troublesome  situation  in  which 
New  Orleans  still  finds  itself.  His  official  job  is  chaplain  to 
the  volunteers  of  Operation  Helping  Hands,  one  of  the 
dozens  of  Catholic  Charities  relief  agencies  assisting  in  the 
recovery.  Its  mission  is  to  help  homeowners  to  salvage  what 
they  can  and  gut  their  houses  as  the  first  stage  of  rebuilding. 
It  is  a race  against  time.  Every  day  the  homes  still  standing 
deteriorate;  many  are  open  to  the  elements.  The  govern- 
ment set  an  unrealistic  deadline — the  first  anniversary  of  the 
storm  (Aug.  29,  2006) — for  homeowners  to  gut  their  homes 
or  face  demolition. 

By  the  first  anniversary,  Operation  Helping  Hands 
hopes  to  have  gutted  1 ,000  homes.  The  program  is  staffed 
almost  entirely  by  the  5,000  volunteers  who  came  to  New 
Orleans  since  last  fall.  “Without  the  volunteers,  we  can  do 
nothing,”  says  Father  Brienz.  “As  badly  as  we  needed  them 
this  past  year,  we  need  them  even  more  now.”  Operation 
Helping  Hands  has  a waiting  list  of  350  homes  and  still 
receives  60  calls  a day  asking  for  help.  How  many  other 
houses  still  need  to  be  gutted?  According  to  Father  Brienz, 
“I  think  it’d  be  safe  to  say  100,000.  It’s  easy  to  say,  ‘why 
bother?’  But  every  house  is  a family.” 

Impact  on  Poor  Parishioners 

One  family  in  need  is  the  Estell  sisters  in  the  Holy  Cross  area 
of  the  Upper  Ninth  Ward.  Joyce  and  Odie  Estell  grew  up  in 
this  predominantly  African-American  neighborhood,  just  a 
few  blocks  from  the  home  of  Fats  Domino.  They  were  com- 
municants at  St.  David’s  Church,  a parish  started  in  1937  by 
the  Josephites  as  part  of  their  outreach  to  African  Americans. 
The  church  is  now  closed,  destroyed  by  the  deluge.  The  shell 
remains.  Attached  to  its  outside  is  a statue  of  the  risen  Christ, 
a symbol  of  what  this  community  hopes  to  become. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  In  pre-Katrina  New  Orleans,  the 
poverty  rate  was  twice  the  national  average.  While  the  storm 
affected  all  classes  and  races  of  people  (middle-class  Lakeview 
was  the  first  to  flood),  it  disproportionately  affected  the  poor. 
The  contrast  between  rich  and  poor  is  starkest  as  the  city 
begins  its  recovery.  Families  with  the  resources  to  return  and 
rebuild  have  done  so.  But  for  families  of  modest  means,  like 
the  Estells,  the  recovery  has  been  much  slower. 

Joyce  Estell  has  been  a teacher  in  the  New  Orleans  school 
system  for  23  years.  She  had  just  been  assigned  to  the  new 


Louis  Armstrong  Elementary  School  when  Katrina  struck. 
Ms.  Odell  knew  at  least  four  neighbors  who  died  in  the 
storm,  including  three  children  whom  she  had  taught.  She 
estimates  that  a third  of  her  neighbors  have  returned,  10  per- 
cent less  than  the  official  city  estimate,  and  she  does  not  know 
if  they  are  going  to  rebuild  the  houses  they  grew  up  in.  “You 
would  think  about  getting  the  house  up  and  running  if  they 
showed  the  levees  would  hold.  Do  you  really  want  to  get  the 
house  up  and  running  only  to  see  it  go  down  again?” 

Joyce’s  sister,  Odie,  has  even  more  pressing  problems  on 
her  mind.  She  worked  in  the  New  Orleans  traffic  department 
for  15  years  and,  like  many  municipal  employees,  she  has  not 
worked  since  the  storm.  “You  can’t  think  about  rebuilding; 
you  can’t  do  much  of  anything  with  no  money,”  Odie  says. 
“Now  everything’s  coming  to  a halt  because  there’s  no  more 
unemployment  assistance.” 

Many  people  like  the  Estells,  especially  those  who  worked 
for  the  city,  signed  up  for  unemployment  benefits  and  turned 
down  federal  emergency  assistance  after  Katrina,  because 
they  thought  they  would  be  back  to  work  in  relatively  short 
order.  A year  later,  unemployment  assistance  is  due  to  expire 
and  jobs  are  hard  to  come  by,  especially  for  professionals. 
“We  don’t  know  what  we’re  going  to  do  next  month,”  says 
Odie.  “And  there  are  a lot  of  people  in  that  boat.  This  is  a real 
heartbreaker.” 

The  Archbishop’s  Assessment 

The  man  responsible  for  overseeing  the  Catholic  response 
to  the  heartbreak  is  the  city’s  stout-hearted  and  amiable 
archbishop,  Alfred  C.  Hughes.  Other  bishops  in  the  United 
States  have  had  to  contend  with  parish  closings  and  re-align- 
ment  of  scarce  resources,  but  Archbishop  Hughes  has  had  to 
do  this  as  part  of  an  emergency  response  to  a disaster.  “I 
never  imagined,”  he  said  shortly  after  the  storm,  “that  at  my 
age  I’d  be  responsible  for  rebuilding  an  entire  diocese.” 

The  archdiocese  assessed  its  damage  from  Hurricane 
Katrina  at  $225  million.  Of  the  1,276  buildings  owned  by 
the  archdiocese,  397  suffered  severe  flooding  and  864  sus- 
tained damage  from  wind.  The  archdiocese  had  enough 
insurance  to  cover  the  wind  damage,  but,  like  many  proper- 
ty owners  in  New  Orleans,  had  not  nearly  enough  to  cover 
the  flooding.  Insurance  will  cover  only  about  $25  million  of 
the  estimated  $145  million  in  flood  damage,  and  the  short- 
fall has  precipitated  a financial  crisis. 

“We’re  struggling,”  says  Archbishop  Hughes,  “because 
of  the  significant  loss  of  revenue  from  the  parishes  that 
have  been  closed  or  have  depleted  numbers  of  parishioners 
contributing.  Our  operating  budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  just  closed  was  $8  million.  I am  hoping  that  at  the 
end  of  two  years  we  can  return  to  a balanced  budget.  A 
great  deal  is  going  to  depend  on  the  return  of  evacuees.” 
The  archdiocese’s  best  guess  is  that  in  two  years  the  num- 
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ber  of  Catholics  in  New  Orleans  will  be  about  60  percent 
of  what  it  was  pre-Katrina.  “It’s  all  projections,” 
Archbishop  Hughes  says.  “No  one  knows  what  is  really 
going  to  be  possible.” 

In  developing  a recovery  plan,  the  archbishop  has 
walked  a fine  line.  The  plan  he  released  in  February  had  to 
be  “ahead  of  the  return  of  the  people  in  order  to  signal  our 
commitment  to  them  but  not. . .so  far  ahead  that  we  couldn’t 
sustain  what  we  were  attempting  to  do.”  The  pastoral  plan 
called  for  closing  six  parishes  and  the  “temporary  closure” 
of  24  others,  the  reopening  of  which  will  depend  on  how 
many  parishioners  return.  Hughes  also  redistributed  his 
priests,  noting  that  while  pre-Katrina  New  Orleans  had 
more  parishes  than  priests,  after  Katrina  it  had  in  some 
places  more  priests  than  parishes. 

“People  [outside  New  Orleans]  think  the  crisis  is  over, 
so  they  are  surprised  to  learn  it  is  not,”  says  Archbishop 
Hughes.  “But  they  are  also  encouraged  by  what  the  church 
has  done.  It  gives  them  a sense  of  appreciation  for  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  and  gives  them  a desire  to  help  the 
church  with  its  response.” 

Pastoral  Response 

The  Catholic  Church’s  efforts  have  been  considerable. 
Within  the  first  four  months  of  the  recovery,  Catholic 
Charities  distributed  nearly  40  million  pounds  of  food. 
The  archdiocese  set  up  12  strategically  located  communi- 
ty centers  that  continue  to  distribute  almost  $200,000  a 
week  in  recovery  aid.  This  is  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  other  American  Catholics,  which  is  why 
Archbishop  Hughes  is  so  eager  to  keep  New  Orleans  in 
the  news. 

The  work  of  the  city’s  Catholic  schools,  however,  is 
perhaps  most  impressive.  Right  after  the  storm,  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  school  system  announced  that  it  would  not 
reopen  any  public  schools  for  the  balance  of  the  school 
year.  In  response,  “we  started  opening  our  schools,” 
Archbishop  Hughes  says,  “regardless  of  whether  children 
could  pay  or  were  previously  part  of  the  Catholic  school 
system.  This  created  tremendous  good  will  in  the  wider 
community.  And  it  also  encouraged  a number  of  people  to 
come  back.”  It  also  prompted  the  public  school  system  to 
rethink  its  decision  and  reopen  some  of  its  schools. 

As  the  city’s  pastor,  Archbishop  Hughes  has  respond- 
ed to  the  spiritual  trauma  caused  by  Katrina.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  at  least  200,000  residents  of  the  Gulf  coast  have 
been  affected  by  post-traumatic  stress.  Many  ask  where 
God  was  in  the  crisis  and  where  God  is  now.  But  “they 
aren’t  calling  into  question  their  faith,”  according  to 
Archbishop  Hughes.  “They  are  seeking  understanding. 
The  most  important  thing  right  now  is  presence  to  them 
and  helping  them  to  appreciate  that  working  together 


God  is  going  to  help  us  do  something  better.” 

Still,  the  archbishop  is  haunted  by  memories.  “We  had 
three  priests  at  the  airport  where  the  sick  were  being 
triaged.  I’ll  never  be  able  to  walk  by  those  gate  areas  where 
the  morgues  were  set  up  without  thinking  of  the  people 
who  died  there.” 

Because  so  many  of  New  Orleans’s  Catholics  now  live  in 
the  diaspora,  Archbishop  Hughes  asked  the  pastors  of  the 
most  devastated  parishes  to  see  themselves  as  pastors  of 
“virtual  parishes.”  One  of  New  Orleans’s  new  “virtual  pas- 
tors” is  the  Rev.  Doug  Doussan,  pastor  of  the  predominant- 
ly African-American  St.  Gabriel’s  parish  in  the  Gentilly 
neighborhood.  Floodwaters  from  the  industrial  canal  left 
Gentilly  under  10  feet  of  water.  Three  members  of  Father 
Doussan’s  parish  died  in  the  storm.  His  next-door  neighbor 
had  to  swim  to  the  second  floor  of  the  parish  school  and 
break  the  windows  to  save  himself  and  his  family.  Another 
parishioner,  Shirley  Judge,  had  to  guide  her  wheelchair- 
bound  mother  across  the  parish  parking  lot. 

It  took  five  weeks  before  Father  Doussan  was  able  to 
return  and  inspect  the  damage.  “I  was  struck  by  two  things,” 
he  said.  “There  was  thick  green  mud  everywhere.  No  green 
grass,  just  mud.  The  second  thing  I noticed  was  the  silence. 
There  were  no  birds,  no  children,  no  squirrels,  no  dogs, 
nothing.  The  mud  and  the  silence  seemed  to  say  ‘there  is 
only  death  here.’  I said  to  myself,  ‘It  is  impossible  to  think 
that  St.  Gabriel’s  parish  could  ever  come  back  to  life.’”  Later 
a dejected  Father  Doussan  returned  to  Baton  Rouge.  The 
pastor  of  St.  John  Vianney  parish,  where  he  was  staying, 
found  him  in  the  living  room  and  said,  “Doug,  why  don’t 
you  let  the  people  of  St.  John  Vianney  handle  the  clean-up 
of  St.  Gabriel?” 

“This  was  a huge  moment  of  grace  for  me,  because  I was 
absolutely  paralyzed,”  Father  Doussan  says.  Over  the  next 
three  months,  teams  of  parishioners  from  St.  John  Vianney 
drove  to  St.  Gabriel  for  weekend  workdays.  They  removed 
the  broken  and  water-logged  pews.  They  tore  out  the  sanc- 
tuary and  pulled  up  the  floor,  sweeping  and  mopping  the 
concrete  slab  underneath  16  times. 

But  Father  Doussan’s  biggest  obstacle  remained:  locat- 
ing and  then  bringing  together  his  scattered  flock.  Three 
weeks  after  the  storm,  the  virtual  parish  was  relaunched  on 
the  Internet,  an  essential  means  of  communicating  with  a 
congregation  that  had  no  church.  But  it  was  word  of  mouth 
that  proved  most  effective.  Father  Doussan  and  his  team 
searched  all  over  Baton  Rouge  for  their  parishioners.  “We 
kept  getting  leads,  and  we’d  follow  them  up,”  he  said.  “I’d 
bump  into  people  at  Wal-Mart.  I’d  say  ‘Wait  a minute,  what 
is  your  e-mail  address?’  or  ‘Have  your  mother  call  me,’  or 
‘Do  you  know  of  anyone  else  from  our  parish?  Do  you 
know  where  they  are?”’ 

After  three  months,  they  had  located  350  families  in  22 
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different  states,  almost  half  of  the  registered  families.  The 
first  Mass  was  on  Nov.  27,  and  300  people  attended.  Since 
January,  St.  Gabriel  has  held  weekly  Mases  with  about  300 
congregants,  even  though  most  people  were  still  without 
electricity  or  air  conditioning — essentials  in  the  oppressive 
New  Orleans  heat. 

And  the  Future? 

Most  worshiping  parishioners  have  not  yet  moved  back  into 
the  neighborhood.  How  many  will  return?  “Our  guess  is 
that  50  percent  will  move  back  to  the  community,”  Father 
Doussan  says.  “But  every  family  that  moves  back  encourages 
another  to  move  back.”  He  has  promised  to  use  parish 
resources  to  help  any  family  that  wants  to  rebuild.  The 
parishioners  have  organized  themselves  into  22  different 
ministries  ranging  from  hospitality  to  homebuilding. 

Before  Katrina,  St.  Gabriel  had  about  600  people  at  its 
weekend  Masses  and  a collection  averaging  $10,000  a week. 
In  the  past  few  months,  the  weekly  attendance  has  been  300, 
the  collection  $5,600 — that’s  $600  a week  more  than  might 
be  expected.  And  parishioners  who  cannot  attend  are  mail- 
ing in  their  contributions  from  Memphis,  Georgia,  Texas 
and  as  far  away  as  Chicago.  Father  Doussan  estimates  that 
St.  Gabriel  parish’s  recovery  will  take  three  years  and  $3  mil- 
lion. Archbishop  Hughes  estimates  that  it  will  take  10  years 
for  the  archdiocese  to  recover.  “That  assumes,”  says 
Doussan,  “we  don’t  have  any  more  hurricanes.” 

Will  there  be  another  hurricane?  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
the  warmest  it  has  ever  been.  If  there  is  another  storm,  will 
the  levees  hold?  Can  Catholic  Charities  sustain  its  work  in  a 
period  of  declining  national  interest?  Will  there  be  homes 
and  jobs  in  the  new  New  Orleans  for  people  like  Joyce  and 
Odie  Estell?  How  long  can  parishes  like  St.  Gabriel’s  thrive 
if  parishioners  choose  not  to  come  home? 

A year  after  Hurricane  Katrina,  New  Orleans  still  poses 
more  questions  than  answers.  The  future  of  the  city  is  uncer- 
tain, but  there  are  sure  signs  of  hope.  For  the  Catholic  peo- 
ple of  New  Orleans,  it  is  a distinctively  Christian  hope.  “I 
love  the  people  and  the  church  here,”  said  Archbishop 
Hughes.  “I  hope  that  with  God’s  grace  we  can  realize  what 
St.  Paul  promised:  for  those  who  love  the  Lord,  everything 
will  turn  to  good.” 

For  good  or  ill,  New  Orleans  has  been  changed  forever. 
“I  think  of  it  now  as  sacred  ground,”  Father  Brienz  says. 
“When  life  comes  forth  or  life  is  taken  at  some  point,  it’s 
more  than  earth,  it’s  more  than  buildings,  it’s  more  than 
weather.  It  involves  transformation.  I see  it  as  something  to 
be  memorialized.  I see  it  as  a call  to  look  for  security  in 
more  than  our  levees  and  our  building  designs.  Our  securi- 
ty cannot  depend  on  our  own  engineering.” 

The  smell  of  gasoline  at  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  is  a reminder  of  that.  0 
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Poem 


Making  the  House  Ready  for  the  Lord 

Dear  Lord,  I have  swept  and  I have  washed  but 
still  nothing  is  as  shining  as  it  should  be 
for  you.  Under  the  sink,  for  example,  is  an 
uproar  of  mice — it  is  the  season  of  their 
many  children.  What  shall  I do?  And  under  the  eaves 
and  through  the  walls  the  squirrels 
have  gnawed  their  ragged  entrances — but  it  is  the  season 
when  they  need  shelter,  so  what  shall  I do?  And 
the  raccoon  limps  into  the  kitchen  and  opens  the  cupboard 
while  the  dog  snores,  the  cat  hugs  the  pillow; 
what  shall  I do?  Beautiful  is  the  new  snow  falling 
in  the  yard  and  the  fox  who  is  staring  boldly 
up  the  path,  to  the  door.  And  still  I believe  you  will 
come,  Lord:  you  will,  when  I speak  to  the  fox, 
the  sparrow,  the  lost  dog,  the  shivering  sea-goose,  know 
that  really  I am  speaking  to  you  whenever  I say, 
as  I do  all  morning  and  afternoon:  Come  in,  Come  in. 

Mary  Oliver 


MARY  OLIVER,  National  Book  Award-  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winner,  lives  in  Provincetown, 
Mass.  Her  works  include  American  Primitive,  the  two-volume  New  and  Selected  Poems 
and  At  Blackwater  Pond.  This  poem,  published  here  for  the  first  time,  is  included  in 
the  author’s  forthcoming  collection. 
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IN  2001  THE  VATICAN’S 
Congregation  for  Divine  Worship 
and  the  Discipline  of  the 
Sacraments  issued  an  instruction  on 
the  translation  of  the  liturgy  entitled 
Liturgiam  Authenticam.  Five  years  later,  at 
their  semi-annual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
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in  mid-June,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  approved  a translation  of 
the  Order  of  Mass  proposed  by  the 
International  Committee  on  English  in 
the  Liturgy  (ICEL)  that  reflected  the 
principles  enshrined  in  the  new  Vatican 
instruction. 

The  news  media  had  earlier  reported 
on  a letter  from  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze  of 
the  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship  to 
Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad,  president  of 
the  bishops’  conference,  in  which  the  car- 
dinal insisted  that  only  texts  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  Liturgiam  Authenticam  would 


ultimately  be  approved  by  the  Vatican. 
(The  bishops’  conferences  of  Australia  and 
England  and  Wales  had  already  approved 
the  new  translation.) 

Therefore,  the  principles  of  Liturgiam 
Authenticam  are  of  primary  importance  in 
the  question  of  the  proposed  translation. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  us  consider 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  in 
the  instruction: 

1.  The  conviction  that  both  biblical 
and  sacramental  texts  express  objective 
“truths  that  transcend  the  limits  of  time 
and  space.” 

2.  The  necessity  of  translating  texts 
with  great  fidelity  to  the  Latin  vocabulary, 
syntax  and  even  word  order.  This  princi- 
ple is  often  referred  to  as  a “formal  corre- 
spondence” strategy  of  translation.  It  is 
opposed  to  “dynamic  equivalence,”  which 
recognizes  that  the  translation  that  best 
conveys  the  original  meaning  of  a passage 
may  not  be  a literal  one.  Liturgiam 
Authenticam  abrogated  the  previous  docu- 
ment that  set  forth  the  principles  govern- 
ing translations  of  the  liturgy,  Comme  le 
prevoit  (1969),  in  which  dynamic  equiva- 
lence held  sway.  For  example,  the  1973 
ICEL  translation  of  the  response  to  “The 
Lord  be  with  you”  is  “And  also  with  you” 
rather  than  “And  with  your  spirit.”  Some 
languages  were  even  bolder  in  their  inter- 
pretations. In  Brazil  the  response  to  the 
same  invitation  would  be  translated,  “He 
is  in  our  midst.” 

3.  The  preference  for  more  elevated 
and  elegant  language  at  the  expense  of  lan- 
guage that  is  more  easily  understood. 

4.  The  reluctance  to  change  original 
forms  of  language — from  singular  to  plu- 
ral, for  example — in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  inclusive  language. 

It  is  not  possible  to  appreciate  the 
changes  in  the  text  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  the  U.S.  bishops  have 
just  approved,  without  understanding 
these  principles — especially  the  second, 
which  calls  for  “formal  correspondence” 
over  “dynamic  equivalence.” 

This  is  where  the  major  divide  lies.  Is 
the  original  text  a starting  point  for  ren- 
dering intelligible  liturgical  language, 
well  suited  to  a particular  time  and  cul- 
ture? Or  do  the  translated  texts  need  to 
be  faithful  in  all  their  particulars  to  the 
source  texts? 

The  U.S.  bishops  obviously  have 
decided  to  accept  the  principles  of 
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Liturgiam  Authenticam  as  insisted  upon  by 
Cardinal  Arinze.  They  clearly  have  not 
paid  attention  to  the  devastating  critique 
of  the  instruction  written  by  the  Princeton 
musicologist,  Peter  Jeffery,  entitled 
Translating  Tradition:  A Chant  Historian 
Reads  Liturgiam  Authenticam , published  by 
the  Liturgical  Press  in  2006. 

Now  What? 

What  is  the  result  of  adapting  these  prin- 
ciples? Some  of  the  more  important 
changes  in  the  Order  of  Mass  have  been 
widely  reported.  A good  number  have  to 
do  with  acclamations  and  prayers  that  the 
people  have  used  for  over  30  years.  “Holy, 
Holy,  Holy  Lord,  God  of  power  and 
might”  becomes  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts.”  The  opening  of  the 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  becomes: 
“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  to  people  of  good  will.  We 
praise  you,  we  bless  you,  we  adore  you,  we 
glorify  you,  we  give  you  thanks  for  your 
great  glory,  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  O 
God,  almighty  Father.”  The  new  transla- 
tions are  clearly  closer  to  the  Latin  origi- 
nals. It  is  probable  that  the  rest  of  the 
Sacramentary  (prefaces,  opening  prayers 
and  so  on)  that  translates  the  proper  litur- 
gies for  feast  days  and  the  like  will  also  be 
much  closer  to  the  Latin. 

The  translations  are  not  always  slav- 
ish. In  translating  the  fourth  eucharistic 
prayer,  ICEL  has  responded  to  the  desire 
for  more  inclusive  language  by  expanding 
on  “You  formed  man  in  your  own  likeness 
and  set  him  over  the  whole  world”  with 
the  following:  “You  formed  man  in  your 
own  image,  male  and  female  you  created 
them,  and  entrusted  the  whole  world  to 
their  care.”  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  can 
therefore  be  rendered  with  inclusive  lan- 
guage. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  bishops  are 
requesting  from  the  Vatican  the  retention 
of  “Christ  has  died,  Christ  is  risen,  Christ 
will  come  again”  as  a form  of  the  memo- 
rial acclamation.  That  acclamation  does 
not  exist  in  the  Latin  original  but  has 
become  so  standard  that  they  deem  it  bet- 
ter not  to  drop  it. 

Mixed  Results 

What  are  Catholics  to  make  of  all  this?  I 
have  several,  albeit  mixed,  reactions: 

1 .  The  attempt  to  provide  somewhat 
more  elegant  translations  is  welcome. 


The  1973  Sacramentary  was  not  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  original  ICEL 
Committee  accomplished  a very  difficult 
undertaking  in  only  four  years. 

2.  ICEL  attempted  a translation  of 
the  Sacramentary  between  1984  and 
1998.  It  was  approved  by  all  11  English- 
speaking  member  episcopal  conferences. 
One  of  its  basic  premises  was  that  texts 
spoken  by  the  people  should  not  be 
changed  unless  absolutely  necessary.  The 
bishops  now  seem  to  disagree  with  this. 

3 . In  the  prior  version,  the  common 
prayers  of  the  people  (like  the  Lord’s 
Prayer)  and  acclamations  (like  “Holy, 
Holy,  Holy”)  were  translated  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Christian  bodies.  This 
produced  a common  ecumenical  liturgi- 
cal repertoire.  By  contrast,  the  current 
insistence  on  a different  translation  can 
be  understood  as  a departure  from,  if  not 
a betrayal  of,  that  ecumenical  consensus. 
I know  a number  of  Anglican  and 
Protestant  liturgical  experts  who  are, 
frankly,  insulted  by  this  new  move. 

4.  Much  of  the  English-language 
musical  repertoire  will  need  to  be  rewrit- 
ten over  the  next  few  years.  In  particular, 


it  will  not  be  easy  to  transpose  the  “Holy, 
Holy,  Holy”  from  many  of  the  musical 
settings  that  have  become  a common 
possession  of  Catholics  in  the  United 
States. 

5.  A more  literal  translation  of  what 
are,  in  many  cases,  originally  medieval 
Latin  texts  does  have  the  advantage  of 
demonstrating  the  serious  need  for  a 
new  body  of  prayers  written  in  elegant 
and  contemporary  English  to  accompa- 
ny the  current  Missal.  The  Italians,  for 
example,  have  Scripture-related  opening 
prayers  for  the  whole  three-year  cycle. 
The  1998  Sacramentary  proposed  by 
ICEL,  which  was  rejected  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  by  the  Vatican,  contained 
equivalent  prayers  for  the  three-year 
cycle.  We  need  them. 

it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  popu- 
lar reaction  to  the  new  translation  of  the 
ordinary  of  the  Mass  will  be.  I suspect  it 
will  be,  on  the  whole,  rather  negative.  At 
the  same  time,  we  shall  not  move  beyond 
translations  like  these  unless  we  revisit  the 
Vatican  instruction,  Liturgiam  Authen- 
ticam, on  whose  problematic  principles  it 
is  based.  0 
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I AM  TROUBLED  by  what  I see  as  a 
lack  of  unity  in  our  church  and  won- 
der whether  it  results  from  a failure 
to  appreciate  precisely  what  kind  of 
unity  we  Catholics  should  anticipate  find- 
ing. Should  we  all  hold  and  say  the  same 

Robert  f.  O’TOOLE,  s.j.,  is  president  of  the 
Gregorian  University  Foundation  in  New 
York  City. 


thing,  whether  we  are  discussing  a theo- 
logical, philosophical,  cultural  or  political 
question?  Surely  that  would  make  our 
lives  as  Catholics  less  interesting.  Most  of 
us  would  judge  correctly  that  such  unifor- 
mity is  not  unity,  but  rather  a failure  to 
appreciate  human  nature  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  human  interaction.  Since  we 
have  an  intellect  and  a free  will,  we  can 
reasonably  conclude  that  each  of  us  has  to 


think  things  through  and  decide  what  the 
truth  is.  Our  own  experience  teaches  us 
that  this  is  not  an  easy  task;  we  know  how 
complicated  human  motives  can  be. 

Authorities  in  the  church  are  there  to 
assist  us  in  the  process,  but  the  opposite  is 
also  true:  at  various  levels  we  are  there  to 
assist  them.  Many  Catholic  lay  people,  for 
example,  are  highly  educated  and  in  some 
fields  have  much  more  expertise  than 
most  church  officials.  While  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  works  above  all  in  the  pope  and  in 
his  collaborators,  the  Spirit’s  activity  is 
limited  to  no  particular  human  person. 

The  lack  of  unity  in  our  church  does 
not  stem  from  Catholics’  refusal  to 
accept  basic  church  doctrines,  that  is,  our 
creedal  statements.  Rather,  various  spiri- 
tual weaknesses  lead  us  to  demand  of 
others  an  unjustified  agreement  with 
ourselves.  The  old  Latin  saying  Divide  et 
impera  (“Divide  and  conquer”)  points  to 
my  main  concern:  Is  the  evil  spirit  pro- 
moting division  among  us  to  hinder  as 
much  as  possible  our  real  mission  to 
evangelize? 

For  years  the  church  has  used  the 
high  priestly  prayer  of  Jesus  in  Chapter 
17  of  John’s  Gospel  ecumenically;  all 
Christians  are  asked  to  reflect  on  the 
passage,  especially  verses  20-26,  in  which 
Jesus  prays  for  those  who  will  believe  in 
him  through  the  words  of  the  apostles. 
Jesus  is  praying  for  you  and  me,  yet  it  is 
a little  early  in  the  church’s  history,  there 
in  the  upper  room,  to  be  speaking  about 
ecumenism.  Twice  Jesus  prays  that  we 
might  be  one  as  the  Father  is  in  him  and 
he  is  in  the  Father,  and  that  we  may  be 
one  in  them.  And  twice  Jesus  gives  the 
purpose  for  this  unity:  “that  the  world 
may  believe  that  you  sent  me.”  Jesus’ 
explanation  supports  my  negative  con- 
tention that  a lack  of  such  unity  hinders 
evangelization. 

Even  among  Catholics,  the  unity 
that  ought  to  typify  the  church  is  not 
easy  to  achieve.  I think  most  Catholics 
would  grant  that  the  image  of  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  one  of 
unity.  Yet  in  1 Cor  12,  where  Paul  pre- 
sents this  image,  he  writes  of  diversity  in 
the  midst  of  unity.  The  body,  though 
one,  has  many  members.  The  diversity 
of  our  gifts  comes  from  the  Spirit,  in 
whom  we  were  baptized  into  the  same 
body.  Paul  requires  that  these  gifts  be 
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used  for  the  common  good,  but  the  very 
existence  of  different  gifts  challenges  the 
members  to  allow  each  other  to  exercise 
all  of  the  Spirit’s  particular  gifts.  To  do 
this  we  must  be  accepting  of  one  anoth- 
er; we  need  to  practice  a basic  tolerance 
so  that  all  can  use  their  respective  gifts. 

In  his  homily  on  Jan.  25,  2006,  the 
feast  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  the  concluding  day  of  the 
annual  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  said,  “True 
love  does  not  eliminate  legitimate  dif- 
ferences but  harmonizes  them  in  a supe- 
rior unity  that  is  not  ordered  from  the 
outside  but  gives  form  from  within,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  whole.” 

Catholic  tradition  has  long  support- 
ed that  contention.  Henri  de  Lubac, 
S.J.,  in  his  book  Catholicism:  Christ  and 
the  Common  Destiny  of  Man , cites  great 
church  thinkers  who  have  forcefully 
stated  it.  Tertullian,  for  example,  con- 
tends in  Adversus  Marcionem  that  “the 
schismatic  or  provoker  of  dissension 
outrages  what  is  dearest  to  Christ,  for  he 
commits  a crime  against  that  ‘spiritual 
body’  for  which  Christ  sacrifices  his  car- 
nal body.”  But  he  is  writing  of  a schis- 
matic. More  directly  relevant  is 
Fulgentius,  who  in  De  Remissione 
Peccatorum  claims  that  “it  is  a violation 
of  that  vital  charity  which  is  the 
guardian  of  unity.”  Also  Cyprian  in  one 
of  his  letters  asserts  that  “he  who  does 
not  keep  charity  cannot  speak  in  the 
name  of  unity”;  and  Hugh  of  St.  Victor, 
in  De  Sacramentis,  was  convinced  that 
“charity  is  the  unity  of  the  church. 
Whether  we  call  it  charity  or  unity  [it]  is 
all  the  same,  because  unity  is  charity  and 
charity  is  unity.” 

One  can  look  for  an  incorrect  con- 
cept of  unity  in  the  church  and,  upon 
not  finding  that,  become  an  instrument 
of  division.  By  contrast,  we  should  be 
promoting  the  unity  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  taking  the  church’s  justifiable 
diversity  as  a given. 

What,  then,  about  that  passage  in 
Luke  12:51  (and  parallels)  where  Jesus 
says,  “Do  you  think  that  I have  come  to 
establish  peace  on  the  earth?  I assure 
you,  the  contrary  is  true;  I have  come  for 
division”?  The  “division”  of  which  Jesus 
is  speaking  relates  to  those  who  believe 
in  him  as  opposed  to  those  who  do  not. 
He  is  not  speaking  of  division  that  flows 


from  our  failure  to  appreciate  the  kind  of 
unity  appropriate  to  the  church  or  from 
our  inability  to  recognize  the  division 
that  flows  from  our  human  weaknesses. 

We  need  to  pay  attention  to  the 
diversity  in  the  midst  of  unity  of  which 
St.  Paul  speaks  in  1 Cor  12.  Our  new 
pope  has  apparently  moved  in  this  direc- 


tion in  his  encyclical  Deus  Caritas  Est 
( God  Is  Love),  for  he  asks  us  to  reflect  on 
a fundamental  Christian  truth,  the 
importance  of  love  in  our  life.  If  in  our 
love  we  work  at  preserving  the  unity  of 
our  church,  we  will  be  better  evangeliz- 
ers;  if  not,  we  weaken  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  message.  0 
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This  year,  Americans  are  hearing  more 
and  more  about  the  environment  and 
about  climate  change.  A1  Gore’s  “An 
Inconvenient  Truth”  has  brought  to 
moviegoers  the  lecture  he  has  given  across 
the  country.  A Newsweek  cover  asks 
“Why  Saving  the  Environment  Is 
Suddenly  Hot”  (7/17);  a Nation  cover 
proclaims  that  “Green  Goes  Grassroots” 
(7/31).  And  Tim  Flannery,  an  Australian 
biologist,  conservationist  and  educator, 
makes  a great  contribution  to  the  effort  to 
educate  the  public  about  the  dangers  of 
climate  change  in  The  Weather  Makers. 

This  highly  engaging  book  makes 
recent  findings  and  growing  scientific 
understanding  of  climate  change  very 
accessible  to  non-scientists.  Assuming  no 
prior  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  readers, 
Flannery  defines  terms  and  offers  a fasci- 
nating science  lesson.  Readers  will  discov- 
er they  enjoy  exposure  to  Dobson  units 
(measure  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere)  and 
Sverdrups  (scale  of  ocean  currents,  mea- 
sured in  cubic  yards  of  water  per  second). 
The  author  is  sparing  but  effective  in  his 
use  of  graphs,  charts,  diagrams  and  photos 
to  walk  readers  through  the  complex  story 
that  features  what  we  now  know  about  ice 
ages,  orbital  variations,  sunspots  and  vari- 
ous greenhouse  gasses  affecting  the  “great 
aerial  ocean”  (a  phrase  coined  by  the 
English  naturalist  Alfred  Russel  Wallace). 

Only  an  extremely  thin  section  of  the 
troposphere  constitutes  breathable  atmo- 
sphere and  makes  fife  on  earth  possible. 
“Earth’s  thermostat  is  a complex  and  deli- 
cate mechanism,”  Flannery  points  out, 
and  our  “atmosphere”  is  highly  vulnera- 
ble. Slight  variations  in  current  conditions 
could  make  earth  uninhabitable;  the 
author  makes  clear  why  life  on  this  planet 
hangs  on  by  a thin  thread.  The  capacity  of 
the  breathable  air  to  retain  water  vapor 
that  plants  and  animals  need  decreases 
with  rising  temperature,  and  C02  emis- 


sions are  linked  to  temperature  increases. 
Plants  and  algae  keep  us  from  suffocating 
in  carbon  dioxide. 

And  the  oceans,  the  most  important  of 
the  “carbon  kidneys”  taking  carbon  out  of 
the  atmosphere,  seem  to  be  absorbing  less 
human-made  C02  because  of  rising  tem- 
peratures and  changing  circulation  pat- 
terns. For  Flannery,  the  Keeling  curve,  a 
graph  displaying  the  dramatic  increases  in 
concentration  of  carbon  dioxide  (C02)  in 
the  atmosphere  from  1958  to  2000,  is  “the 
Silent  Spring  of  climate  change.”  Change 
can  be  rapid  (though  not  as  rapid  as  the 
Hollywood  version  in  “The  Day  After 
Tomorrow”)  and  cataclysmic. 

The  existence  of  positive  feedback 
loops  in  the  earth’s  climate  system — where, 
for  example,  heat  already  generated  by 
C02  emissions  may  turn  soil  from  a store- 
house of  carbon  to  a new  carbon  emitter — 
make  forecasts  for  habitat  and  food  supply 
for  many  of  the  earth’s  species  frightening. 
Depressing  news  is  sometimes  delivered 
with  a small  dollop  of  color  or  levity.  We 
learn,  for  example,  that  “the  geological  pro- 
cess for  making  oil  is  as  precise  as  a recipe 
for  making  souffle”  and  that  “by  trading 
coal  storage  for  tree  storage  of  carbon,  we 
are  exchanging  a gilt-edged  guarantee  for  a 
junk  bond.”  With  regard  to  the  migration 
of  species  in  response  to  temperature 
change,  “it’s  as  if  the  researchers  had  caught 
C02  in  the  act  of  driving  nature  poleward 
with  a lash.”  Flannery  wants  readers  to 
think  holistically  and  in  terms  of  intercon- 
nections between  actions  and  effects.  He 
does  not  believe  we  are  quite  yet  doomed, 
but  he  sees  the  need  for  action  as  absolute- 
ly urgent. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  only  firm 
believers  read  this  book.  Flannery  is 
extremely  persuasive  that  there  is  a great 
deal  readers  can  do  individually  to  reduce 
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C02  emissions;  he  includes  a list  of  actions 
individuals  can  take,  plus  online  resources 
on  greening  power  use.  Governmental, 
corporate  and  international  efforts  must 
also  be  enlisted,  and  Flannery  shows  exas- 
peration with  administrations  in  Australia 
and  the  United  States  that  refuse  to  ratify 
the  Kyoto  Protocol.  These  nations,  wed- 
ded to  the  myth  of  limidess  growth,  are 
also  among  those  most  likely  to  feel  the 
severe  effects  of  climate  change.  The  book 
is  relendess  and  convincing  in  exposing 
the  sham  claims  of  global  warming 
naysayers. 

This  wide-ranging  investigation  of 
causes,  consequences  and  prospects  for 
remediation  of  the  damage  from  climate 
change  is  at  its  best  and  most  vivid  when 
the  author  draws  on  his  experience  as  a 
scientist  and  field  biologist.  Only  the  final 
quarter  of  The  Weather  Makers  specifically 
focuses  on  impacts  on  humans  (with  an 
interesting  discussion  likening  cities  to 
plants),  on  policies  and  on  governments. 
By  not  employing  a “tragedy  of  the  com- 
mons” framework,  an  economic  model 
that  assumes  human  cooperation  on  C02 
emissions  is  unlikely,  Flannery  is  able  to 
accentuate  positive  responses  he  finds  in 
some  unexpected  places.  He  notes  that  the 
slower  humans  are  to  take  action,  the 
more  likely  are  we  to  face  warfare  over 
habitable  space  and  food  security,  and  that 
solutions,  if  any,  will  be  imposed  by  non- 
democratic  institutions. 

Deeply  distrustful  of  corporate  influ- 
ence on  politics,  Flannery  favors  steps 
that  encourage  individual  and  grass- 
roots initiatives  and  democratic  action. 
There  is  an  interesting  if  brief  discussion 
of  a way  in  which  gross  inequalities  in 
energy  consumption  by  individuals 
around  the  world  might  be  lessened  by 
assigning  fixed  individual  rights  to  pol- 
lute. 

Lacking  a social  science  background, 
Flannery  is  not  as  compelling  when  he 
discusses  public  policy.  For  a systematic 
exploration  of  why  the  Montreal 
Protocol  succeeded  and  the  Kyoto 
Protocol  has  been  so  troubled,  the  read- 
er will  need  to  go  elsewhere.  Recent 
work  has  examined  how  prospects  for 
cooperation  and  positive  achievements 
differ  for  various  global  environmental 
policy  regimes  (one  example  is  Global 
Environmental  Politics,  by  Pamela 
Chasek,  David  Downie  and  Janet  Brown, 


2006).  The  author’s  faith  that  legal  con- 
ventions and  courts  currently  constituted 
will  force  democratic  governments  to  act 
or  to  pursue  justice  seems  rather  naive. 
So  does  his  expectation  that  nations  out- 
side the  Kyoto  Protocol  will  face 
unyielding  economic  pressure  to  join 
because  of  the  existence  of  a large  trad- 
ing bloc,  which  at  a minimum  assumes 
unrealistically  that  Kyoto  will  meet  its 
targets. 

“Climate  change,”  Flannery  notes, 
“is  difficult  for  people  to  evaluate  dispas- 
sionately because  it  entails  deep  political 
and  industrial  implications,  and  because 
it  arises  from  the  core  processes  of  our 
civilization’s  success.  This  means  that,  as 
we  seek  to  address  this  problem,  winners 
and  losers  will  be  created.”  In  the  com- 
ing years,  Flannery  argues,  climate 
change  will  become  the  only  issue. 
Human  actions  will  very  soon  account 
for  a greater  proportion  of  climate 
events  than  will  chance,  nature  or  God, 
and  we  will  indeed  become  The  Weather 
Makers.  Though  readers  of  this  book  are 
likely  to  be  gripped  by  fear  at  times,  they 
will  also  find  cause  for  hope  and  hear  a 
strong  call  to  action.  Carol  Nackenoff 
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If  Franz  Kafka  were  to  rewrite  the  British 
television  comedy  “Yes,  Prime  Minister,” 
the  result  might  resemble  Jose  Saramago’s 
new  novel,  Seeing.  The  Nobel  Prize-win- 
ning novelist  weaves  wry,  sardonic  humor 
into  his  dark  parable  of  an  unnamed 
nation  locked  down  by  fear  of  terrorism 
from  within,  featuring  governmental 
bureaucrats  who  at  first  seem  to  be  mere 
bunglers,  but  in  time  reveal  themselves  to 
be  truly  violent,  dangerous  leaders. 
Saramago’s  voluble  narrator  presents  the 
story  as  both  Platonic  dialogue  and  politi- 
cal thriller. 

Seeing  builds  on  Saramago’s  1990 
novel  Blindness,  which  described  a city  rav- 
aged by  a plague  of  blindness  and  the  sub- 
sequent descent  into  savagery  by  govem- 
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ment  and  citizens  alike.  A woman  who 
somehow  escaped  being  struck  with  blind- 
ness in  that  earlier  novel  resurfaces  in 
Seeing  as  the  target  of  a government  inves- 
tigation into  two  rather  bizarre  elections. 
In  the  elections  most  of  the  citizens  of  the 
capital  city  turn  in  blank  ballots,  and  the 
government  interprets  the  actions  of  the 
so-called  “blankers”  as  a dire  threat  to 
democratic  stability. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  coincidence  that  83 
percent  of  the  voters  cast  blank  ballots, 
since  Jose  Saramago  is  83  years  old — 
these  voters  seem  to  represent  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  of  the  author  and  his 
skepticism  about  government  in  our 
times.  The  blank  ballots  suggest  that  the 
populace  cannot  see  any  candidate  or 
party  worthy  of  support.  Saramago’s  nar- 
rator speculates,  “It  really  seemed  as  if 
the  majority  of  the  city’s  inhabitants  were 
determined  to  change  their  lives,  their 
tastes  and  their  style.” 

Saramago  writes  pitch-perfect  dia- 
logue for  the  government  officials  as  they 
ponder  what  the  blank  votes  mean.  They 
respond  at  first  with  bromides  that  dis- 
guise the  depth  of  their  paranoia  but  then 
initiate  surveillance  measures  designed  to 
parse  and  probe  citizens’  seemingly 
innocuous  remarks.  Finally,  the  govern- 
ment decides  to  withdraw  from  the  capi- 
tal in  the  dead  of  night,  surrounding  the 
city  with  troops  and  declaring  first  a state 
of  emergency,  then  a state  of  siege. 
Besieging  its  own  people  in  the  name  of 


national  security,  the  government  itself 
becomes  isolated  and  besieged. 

In  this  tense  atmosphere  an  anony- 
mous accusatory  letter  triggers  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  woman  who  did  not  lose 
her  sight  in  the  earlier  plague  of  blind- 
ness. As  the  investigation  moves  ahead, 
the  novel’s  focus  shifts  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  inquiry  and  his  debate  with 
his  conscience  over  whether  to  cooperate 
in  the  rigged  investigation. 

Thus  Saramago  presents  three  levels 
of  people  acting  on  behalf  of  the  state — 
the  ragtag  group  of  officials  supervising 
elections  at  a local  polling  station,  the 
country’s  cabinet  ministers  and  high  offi- 
cials, and  the  team  of  three  police  agents 
dispatched  on  the  mission  to  find  and 
frame  the  innocent  woman.  At  first  the 
government  ministers  seem  more  soporif- 
ic than  sinister,  and  the  national  media 
conveys  the  perfect  symbol  of  the  state  in 
“the  national  flag  flapping  lazily,  languid- 
ly, as  if  it  were,  at  any  moment,  about  to 
slip  helplessly  down  the  pole.”  What  is 
slipping  away  in  a more  urgent  sense, 
however,  is  the  moral  integrity  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people’s  civil  rights. 

The  three  police  agents  have  some- 
thing of  the  Keystone  Cops  about  them, 
and  the  leader  must  phone  in  his  reports 
under  the  embarrassing  code  name 
“Puffin.”  It’s  all  puffery,  Saramago  seems 
to  say,  but  with  ultimately  very  real  and 
disastrous  consequences,  a form  of  “pre- 
emptive justice”  in  which  the  govern- 


ment identifies  and  persecutes  innocent 
people. 

Seeing  is  a sobering  political  fable 
likely  to  engage  anyone  who  fears  that 
government,  in  the  name  of  fighting  ter- 
rorism, may  become  a state  that  terror- 
izes its  own  citizens.  Saramago  also 
alludes  to  a moment  in  Joseph  Conrad’s 
novel  Heart  of  Darkness  when  the  charac- 
ter Kurtz  utters  his  emblematic  last 
words,  “The  horror!  The  horror!”  One 
of  Saramago’s  responds,  when  a bomb 
explodes  in  a metro  station,  “Horror, 
horror....”  But  while  Conrad  presents 
the  words  as  a wrenching  cry  of  mod- 
ernist alienation,  Saramago  offers  the 
same  words  spoken  in  a subdued  murmur 
of  resignation  to  the  costs  of  living  in  an 
age  of  terror. 

Saramago’s  literary  style  in  this  novel 
will  not  appeal  to  everyone,  primarily 
because  his  paragraphs  typically  run  to  a 
page  or  more  in  length,  and  he  presents 
dialogue  without  quotation  marks.  In  one 
sense,  all  of  the  novel’s  action  takes  place 
in  the  mind  of  the  narrator,  who  both 
presents  the  action  and  offers  amiable 
commentary  along  the  way.  The  narrator 
takes  us,  in  effect,  through  an  extended 
Platonic  debate  about  crucial  issues  in 
contemporary  politics.  His  characters  are 
functionaries  or  place-holders  for  ideas; 
we  never  know  their  names,  only  their 
functionary  titles,  such  as  “interior  minis- 
ter,” “superintendent,”  or  “the  woman 
with  dark  glasses.”  This  technique  rein- 
forces Saramago’s  view  that  ordinary 
people  lose  their  individuality  when  gov- 
ernment confuses  the  preservation  of  its 
own  power  with  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain authentic  security. 

Saramago  has  a foundational  faith  that 
people  will  find  a way  to  make  their  col- 
lective will  known,  and  he  believes  that  the 
citizenry  needs  to  monitor  very  carefully 
the  internal  conversations  of  the  govern- 
ment, rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
Ultimately  the  citizen’s  individual  con- 
science proves  primary  for  Saramago, 
because  it  is  the  site  of  one’s  “contract 
with  humanity”  that  predates  the  obliga- 
tion to  any  other  human  community. 
“Seeing”  becomes  a high  moral  obligation 
for  Saramago,  then,  and  one  must  work 
hard  and  risk  all  to  retain  the  clear  vision 
of  one’s  conscience  when  government 
grows  near-sighted  or  blinded  to  the 
effects  of  its  actions.  Gerald  T.  Cobb 
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Everybody  wants  a piece  of  Flaubert.  His 
contemporaries,  Victor  Hugo,  Ivan 
Turgenev,  Emile  Zola,  Guy  de 
Maupassant  and  others  hailed  his  genius. 
Twentieth-century  critics,  from  Erich 
Auerbach  to  Lionel  Trilling,  ushered 
him  into  the  pantheon  of  modernism. 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  ground  out  five  massive 
volumes  of  an  unfinished  psycho-history 
about  him;  and  by  the  1960’s  any  halfway 
hip  American  collegian,  like  Lane 
Coutell  in  Franny  and  Zooey,  might  be 
writing  a pretentious  term  paper  on  him. 
There  are  reliable  biographies  of 
Flaubert,  most  recently  (2001)  by 
Anthony  Wall;  but  they  are  bound  to 
play  a secondary  role,  because  they  pale 
next  to  Flaubert’s  own  matchless  corre- 
spondence and  vivid  travel  notes. 

So  what  was  Frederick  Brown,  the 
capable  biographer  of  Zola  and  Jean 
Cocteau,  the  chronicler  of  the  French 
stage  and  the  Pere  La  Chaise  cemetery, 
to  do?  Perhaps  wisely,  he  has  chosen  to 
limit  his  literary  analysis.  Although  he 
conscientiously  summarizes  all  of 
Flaubert’s  juvenalia  (this  also  fills  in  the 
little  we  know  about  their  teenage 
author),  on  the  major  works  he  mostly 
contents  himself  with  brief  comments. 
He  sees  Herodias,  for  example,  as  encap- 
sulating “the  struggle  between  militant 
holiness  and  a ruthless  eroticism,  mirror- 
ing his  own  [Flaubert’s]  conflict.”  Well, 
sort  of.  If  read  closely,  the  last  of  the 
Three  Tales  (1877)  is  a far  more  desperate 
affair,  which  reduces  John  the  Baptist  to 
a fanatical,  if  poetic,  screamer;  and,  worse 
still,  the  “eroticism”  turns  out  to  be  a 
blast  of  murderous  sparks  from  the 
encounter  between  a ditzy-if-delicious 
nymphet  (Salome)  and  her  repulsive 
audience  of  slimy-lustful  adults. 

Still,  more  perceptive  Flaubert  criti- 
cism is  readily  available  (see,  among  oth- 
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ers,  Harry  Levin’s  The  Gates  of  Horn). 
What  Brown  does  best  is  paint  both  the 
complex  socio-political  backdrop  of 
Flaubert’s  life  and  his  endless  medical 
woes.  No  one  before  him  has  done  a 
better  job  of  explaining  the  horrific  toll 
taken  by  Flaubert’s  epilepsy,  from  the 
first  “convenient”  attack  that  ended  his 
legal  studies  through  years  of  unpre- 
dictable misery.  No  one  has  traced  more 
carefully  Flaubert's  spasms  of  disgust  at 
the  wretched  excuses  for  a government 
that  the  French  repeatedly  concocted, 
under  Louis-Philippe,  Louis  Napoleon, 
Adolphe  Thiers  and  Marshal 
MacMahon. 

The  picture  that  emerges  is  the 
familiar  one  of  the  godless  saint,  the 
man  who  sacrificed  everything  for  art, 
which  he  venerated  as  the  highest  form 
of  truth-telling. 

Flaubert  may  have  been  an  exuber- 
ant votary  of  harlots  in  his  youth  (he  suf- 
fered chronically  from  syphilis,  though 
he  did  not  die  of  it,  as  did  Maupassant 
and,  before  him,  Flaubert’s  adored 
friend  Alfred  Le  Poittevin).  And  he  had 
his  share  of  love  affairs.  But,  once  past 
his  20’s,  as  the  stunning  six-foot  blond 
Viking  turned  into  a fat,  balding,  wal- 
rus-mustached  bonhomme,  Flaubert 
began  to  resemble  spiritually  the 
eremitical  St.  Anthony,  whose  tempta- 
tions he  loved  to  imagine. 

As  French  literature’s  most  illustri- 
ous “bourgeoisophobe,”  St.  Gustave 
lashed  the  forever-rising  middle  class  for 
its  worship  of  Mammon,  its  selfishness, 
meanness,  complacency,  hypocrisy  and 
inexhaustible  stupidity.  A genuine  fami- 
ly man  despite  his  abhorrence  of  mar- 
riage, Flaubert  cherished  the  memory  of 
his  surgeon  father,  Achille-Cleophas. 
He  was  utterly  devoted  to  his  mother, 
Caroline,  and  her  two  namesakes, 
Flaubert’s  short-lived  sister  and  long- 
lived  niece — for  the  latter’s  sake  he  all 
but  bankrupted  himself  in  his  declining 
years.  He  was  doggedly  loyal  to  a wide 
circle  of  friends,  including  his  “chere 
Maitre,”  George  Sand  (and,  by  the  way, 
how  many  other  great  19th-century 
writers  showed  such  respect  for  a female 
colleague?). 

Brown  does  a fine  job  of  portraying 
this  fierce,  irascible,  wickedly  ribald 
holy  man  through  generous  quotations 
from  his  letters  (translated  into  brisk 


American  prose,  peppered  with  terms 
like  “personal  space”  and  “goofy”)  and 
meticulous  accounts  of  his  travels 
through  the  Midi,  Italy,  the  Levant 
(especially  Egypt),  North  Africa  and  his 
native  Normandy.  This  part  of 
Flaubert's  life — the  intensely  exotic 
stuff,  like  the  “Bee”  dance  of  Kuchiuk- 
Hanem — could  not  be  more  pleasurable 
to  read.  But  it  occupied  far  less  of  his 
time  than  the  relentless,  ascetical 
research  on  which  he  based  all  his  narra- 
tives— for  example,  the  400  books,  many 
of  them  highly  technical,  he  read  about 
ancient  Carthage  before  writing 
Salammbb , not  to  mention  his  strenuous, 
dangerous  exploration  of  Carthaginian 
archaeological  sites.  For  all  his  jests,  few 
people  have  ever  taken  the  metier  of  fic- 
tion with  more  sublime  seriousness. 

Perhaps  inevitably,  any  one-volume 
life  of  Flaubert  is  bound  to  have  lacunae. 
Given  the  tiny  handful  of  contemporary 
depictions  of  his  subject  (Flaubert  neu- 
rotically ducked  both  the  camera  and 
the  easel),  it  is  a pity  Brown  omitted  the 
photo  of  Gustave,  bearded  and  “in 
Nubian  costume,”  outside  the  Hotel  du 
Nil  in  Cairo.  One  wonders  why  he 
skipped  Flaubert’s  famous  (rueful?) 
remark  to  Caroline  Commanville,  after 
dining  with  some  altogether  unassuming 
neighbors  in  a household  full  of  chil- 
dren, “Ils  sont  dans  le  vrai."  One  wishes 
he  had  rounded  out  his  report  on 
Flaubert’s  salacious  adventures  with 
Kuchiuk-Hanem  by  citing  the  letter  in 
which  he  acknowledges  that  she,  like 
most  Egyptian  women,  had  been  geni- 
tally  mutilated  as  a child.  And  there  are 
a dozen  or  so  misquotations  and  other 
lapses  that  will,  one  hopes,  be  corrected 
in  a second  edition. 

Still,  this  is  a biography  that  not  just 
Flaubertistes,  but  all  lovers  of  French 
culture  will  have  to  buy.  It  is  dense, 
informative  and  vigorously  written.  As 
the  baldness  of  its  title  suggests,  it  aims 
to  be  all-inclusive — and  it  nearly  suc- 
ceeds in  that.  T hough  no  one  metaphor 
could  ever  capture  the  richness  of 
Flaubert’s  oeuvre,  the  idea  of  saintliness 
keeps  recurring — the  age-old  belief  that 
suffering,  patiently  (or,  in  this  case, 
impatiently)  endured,  can  be  redemp- 
tive— for  the  artist,  if  not  his  characters. 
Just  (re)read,  for  instance,  A Simple 
Heart.  Peter  Heinegg 
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Institutional  Advancement.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Seminary  is  the  regional  seminary  for  the  dioce- 
ses of  Florida  and  serves  dioceses  throughout 
the  Southeast.  The  Director  is  responsible  for  a 
comprehensive  program  of  fundraising  and 
development,  including  efforts  to  generate 
financial  resources  for  annual  operations, 
increasing  financial  resources  for  the  endow- 
ment and  developing  financial  resources  for 
major  capital  improvement  projects.  The 
Director  is  also  responsible  for  public  relations 
and  alumni  relations.  The  Director  reports 
directly  to  the  Rector/President  and  works  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  Endowment  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Applicant  should  have  five  to  eight  years 
of  development  experience  in  Catholic  institu- 
tions and  should  be  a practicing  Catholic. 
Applications  will  be  received  through  Oct.  1, 
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EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Massachusetts  Bible 
Society,  Boston,  Mass.  The  Massachusetts  Bible 
Society,  America’s  oldest  and  arguably  one  of  the 
most  engaged,  progressive,  Scripture-based  min- 
istries, is  seeking  a multitalented  organizational 
leader  to  help  facilitate  its  continued  evolution 
and  dedication  to  the  biblical  message  of  redemp- 
tive hope,  compassion  and  justice  as  the  Society 
enters  its  third  century. 

Though  widely  recognized  for  its  pro- 
: grammatic  and  educational  offerings,  respected 
bookstores  and  its  granting  of  Bibles  in  every 
printed  language  to  churches,  institutions  and 
| often  those  individuals  without  easy  access  to 
the  Written  Word,  M.B.S.  is  moving  ahead  to 
I a lesser  dependency  on  “bricks  and  mortar” 

■ and  a greater  use  of  innovative  media  and  pro- 
grams to  reach  the  larger  Christian  communi- 
ty. The  new  Executive  Director  will  play  a piv- 
| otal  role  in  assuring  that  the  Society  actualizes 


its  vision  of  action  in  the  future. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  actively 
involved  in  a leadership  role  within  a faith-based 
organization  and  will  show  evidence  of  scriptural 
expertise  (M.Div,  Ph.D.  orTh.D.).  Ordination  (if 
allowed)  desirable. 

To  apply  or  nominate,  or  to  receive  addition- 
al information,  please  contact:  Mark  W.  Waiter, 
President,  Frontier  Partners,  Inc.,  155  Wickford 
Point  Road,  North  Kingstown,  RI  02852;  Ph: 
(401)  267-9092;  Fax:  (401)  267-9078;  e-mail: 
mwarter@frontiersearch.com. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Churches,  Boston,  Mass.  The  Massachusetts 
Council  of  Churches,  one  of  America’s  most  rec- 
ognized ecumenical  ministries,  seeks  a gifted  lead- 
er to  assume  the  role  of  Executive  Director  to 
replace  the  retiring  incumbent.  The  M.C.C.  is  a 
fellowship  of  more  than  17  Orthodox  and 
Protestant  denominations/churches,  which 
together  encompass  over  1,700  congregations 
located  from  Provincetown  to  the  east  to 
Williamstown  to  the  west.  It  works  in  close  unity 
with  the  National  and  World  Councils  of 
Churches.  M.C.C.’s  members  covenant  with  one 
another  to  engage  in  common  mission  and  seek  to 
manifest  ever  more  fully  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion, renewal  and  unity  in  the  faith. 

The  successful  candidate  for  Executive 
Director  will  be  an  effective  communicator/ser- 
vant  leader  who  exhibits  a Christian  commitment 
and  active  participation  in  a Christian  communi- 
ty; possesses  a proven  track  record  of  leadership; 
shares  a sensitivity  to  all  beliefs;  holds  an  unwa- 
vering understanding  and  belief  in  the  Christian 
faith,  ecumenism  and  conciliarism  and  exhibits 
evidence  of  scriptural  expertise  (M.Div,  Ph.D.  or 
Th.D.).  Ordination  (if  allowed)  desirable. 

To  apply  or  nominate,  or  to  receive  addition- 
al information,  please  contact:  Mark  W.  Waiter, 
President,  Frontier  Partners,  Inc.,  155  Wickford 
Point  Road,  North  Kingstown,  RI  02852;  Ph: 
(401)  267-9092;  Fax:  (401)  267-9078;  e-mail: 
mwarter@frontiersearch.com. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  Nativity  Preparatory 
School  of  New  Bedford  is  an  independent, 
tuition-free  middle  school  for  boys  from  low- 


income  families  in  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  area. 
Staffed  entirely  by  full-time  volunteer  teachers, 
Nativity’s  goal  is  to  graduate  young  men  who  are 
academically  prepared  to  win  scholarships  to  pri- 
vate high  schools.  The  Board  of  Trustees  seeks  to  i 
hire  a dynamic  leader  who  will  be  responsible  for 
creating  and  executing  the  school’s  long-term 
strategic  and  development  plans.  This  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  overseeing  all  financial,  bud- 
getary, facility  and  development  needs  to  ensure 
academic  programs  have  the  resources  necessary 
to  provide  an  exceptional  education.  To  apply, 
please  submit  a resume  and  letter  of  interest  to 
Brendan  Kennealey  at  bkennealey@gmail.com. 
For  more  information  please  visit  www.nativi- 
tynb.org. 

LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY  invites  applications  for  a 
full-time,  tenure-track  position  at  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Religion.  The  Department  of  Religion  seeks 
applicants  with  expertise  in  the  area  of  theolo- 
gy/ethics. The  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
doctorate  in  hand  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
The  candidate  must  be  qualified  to  teach  an 
introductory  course  on  either  Christian  tradition 
or  dynamics  of  religion,  and  a variety  of  upper- 
division  courses  in  Catholic  theology  with  a spe- 
cialization in  contemporary  moral  theology, 
biomedical  ethics  or  peace  and  social  justice. 
Additional  strength  in  the  field  of  religion  and 
science  is  desirable.  La  Salle  University  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  university  in  the  tradition  of  the 
De  la  Salle  Christian  Brothers  and  welcomes 
candidates  who  can  contribute  to  its  unique  edu- 
cational mission.  For  a complete  mission  state- 
ment visit  the  Web  site  at  www.lasalle.edu. 
Candidates  should  submit  an  application  letter, 
curriculum  vitae,  evidence  of  teaching  experi- 
ence and  three  letters  of  reference  to:  Dr. 
Margaret  McGuinness,  Chairperson,  Depart- 
ment of  Religion,  La  Salle  University,  1900 
West  Olney  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19141  - 
1199,  before  Nov.  1,  2006;  E-mail:  mcgu- 
inness@lasalle.edu.  AA/EOA. 

POSITION  IN  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY.  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  invites  applica- 
tions for  a position  in  pastoral  theology  in  its 
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School  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies  at  the 
rank  of  assistant  or  associate  pastoral  professor, 
depending  upon  the  applicant’s  credentials. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching  and  pastoral 
supervision  of  undergraduates,  seminarians  and 
doctor  of  ministry  students,  D.Min.  project 
guidance  and  service  on  committees.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  must  possess  an  earned  doctor- 
ate in  pastoral  studies  or  its  equivalent.  The 
School  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies  seeks 
to  fill  this  position,  if  possible,  with  a Catholic 
scholar  with  extensive  pastoral  experience, 
beginning  with  the  summer  session  of  2007. 
Applications  and  supporting  material  should  be 
sent  by  Nov.  1,  2006,  to:  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  Office  of  the  Dean,  113  Caldwell 
Hall,  Washington,  DC  20084.  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  was  founded  in  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a national  university 
and  center  of  research.  Regardless  of  their  reli- 
gious affiliation,  all  faculty  are  expected  to 
respect  and  support  the  University’s  mission. 

PRESIDENT.  Holy  Cross  High  School, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  a Catholic  secondary  school 
sponsored  by  the  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross.  Chief 
administrator/spiritual  leader  of  the  school  has 
primary  responsibility  for  communicating  the 
mission,  history  and  strengths  of  the  school  to 
all  constituencies;  oversees  organizational  and 
operational  well-being  of  institution. 
Responsible  for  the  recruitment,  hiring  and 
evaluation  of  the  advancement  office  personnel, 
directs  selection  of  the  principal  when  required, 
with  board  ratification.  Works  closely  with  prin- 
cipal in  a variety  of  administrative  responsibili- 
ties. 800-student,  coed  school;  faculty  of  90. 
Start  July  1,  2007.  Requirements:  master’s 
degree,  five  years’  experience  in  Catholic  sec- 


ondary administration,  practicing  Roman 
Catholic.  Application  process:  letter  of  interest 
with  curriculum  vitae  by  Sept.  30, 2006,  to:  Bro. 
Thomas  A.  Dziekan,  C.S.C.,  Brothers  of  Holy 
Cross,  85  Overlook  Circle,  New  Rochelle,  NY 
10804;  e-mail:  tdzie@aol.com;  Web  site: 
www.holycrossbrothers.org. 

WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  an 
international  theological  center,  seeks  to  make 
a full-time,  tenure-track  appointment  in 
Medieval  and  Reformation  Church  History 
for  AY  2007-8.  The  particular  area  of  special- 
ization is  open,  but  competency  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas  is  essential:  the 
history  of  Christian  spirituality,  Jesuit  history 
and  spirituality,  global  Christianity  and  other 
thematic  subjects  that  bridge  periods  and  dis- 
ciplines. Background  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
theological  tradition  is  highly  desirable. 
Candidates  must  be  able  to  teach  and  mentor 
at  the  master’s  and  doctoral  level  and  have  a 
commitment  to  the  formation  of  men  and 
women  for  ecclesial  ministries.  Earned  doc- 
torate required.  Weston  Jesuit  encourages 
applications  from  Jesuits  and  candidates  who 
would  enhance  the  diversity  of  the  faculty  and 
contribute  to  the  international  character  of  the 
school.  Deadline:  Oct.  16,  2006.  Address 
applications  and  inquiries  to:  Prof.  Thomas 
Kane,  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  3 
Phillips  Place,  Cambridge,  MA  02138;  e-mail: 
chsearch@wjst.edu. 

WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

(Cambridge,  Mass.)  seeks  to  fill  two  full-time, 
tenure-track  positions  in  Roman  Catholic 
Systematic  Theology:  ASSISTANT,  ASSOCI- 
ATE and/or  FULL  PROFESSOR. 


national  theological  center  sponsored  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  announces  openings  for  two 
tenure-track  positions  in  systematic  theology  for 
fall  2007  at  the  level  of  assistant,  associate  or  full 
professor. 

Along  with  research  and  publication  in  areas ; 
of  interest  and  specialization,  responsibilities 
include:  offering  basic  courses  in  Roman  Catholic  i 
systematic  theology  for  M.Div.  and  M.T.S.  stu- ; 
dents,  advanced-level  seminars  for  S.T.L.  and 
S.T.D.  students,  reading  courses,  thesis  direction, 
theological  reflection  and  academic  advisement 
Competency  and  enthusiasm  for  mentoring  stu- 
dents preparing  for  ordained  and  lay  ministries  in 
a variety  of  settings  throughout  the  world  is 
essential. 

Applicants  must  hold  a completed  doctor- 
ate (Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  Dr.  Theol.,  S.T.D.)  in  sys- 
tematic theology.  Please  send  a letter  of  applica- 
tion, a resume  and  three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to:  John  Baldovin,  S.J.,  Faculty  Search 
Committee,  Westonjesuit  School  of  Theology, 

3 Phillips  Place,  Cambridge,  MA  02138.  The 
deadline  for  applications  is  Oct.  15,  2006. 
Weston  Jesuit  encourages  applications  from 
Jesuits  and  candidates  who  would  enhance  the 
diversity  of  the  faculty  and  contribute  to  the 
international  character  of  the  school.  The 
searches  will  remain  open  until  the  positions  are 
filled.  Salary  and  benefits  are  commensurate 
with  background  and  experience.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  Prof.  John  Baldovin, 
S.J.,  at  STsearch@wjst.edu. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists 
and  preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 
PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed 
weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site: 
www.fcaministry.com. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days, 
year-round  in  a prayerful  home  setting. 
Contact  Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398- 
5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net; 

www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

LOYOLA  RETREAT  HOUSE  is  offering  two  excel- 
: lent  retreats  for  priests  this  fall.  First,  from  Oct. 
i 9 to  13,  featuring  Vincent  Fortunato,  O.F.M. 
j Cap.,  recent  provincial  minister  of  the 
Capuchins  and  a specialist  in  priest  retreats. 

| Then,  from  Oct.  23  to  27,  featuring  Joseph 
I O’Hare,  S.J.,  former  president  of  Fordham 
| University  and  present  member  of  America’s 
; staff.  Loyola  Retreat  House,  161  James  Street, 

| Morristown,  Nf;  70960;  Ph:  (973)  539-0740;  e- 
j mail:  retreathouse@loyola.org. 

Travel 

ROME  AND  VENICE.  Small  British  family  busi- 
ness offers  central  holiday  apartments.  Ph:  +44 
20  8543  2283;  www.aplaceinrome.com; 

www.aplaceinvenice.com. 
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Letters 


Voice  in  Wind 

Thank  you  extremely  for  publishing 
such  a well  thought  out  editorial,  with 
which  I thoroughly  agree  (“Sowing  the 
Wind”  (8/14).  I felt  that  you  were 
expressing  my  very  thoughts  over  the 
last  few  weeks.  It  makes  me  prouder  to 
be  a Jesuit  who  grew  up  in  a Catholic 
environment  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  with  a 
large  Maronite  minority,  and  even  a few 
Catholic  Iraqi  families.  Please  continue 
to  be  a voice  in  the  wilderness. 

Bert  Mead,  SJ. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Good  Fortune 

It’s  been  months  since  Drew 
Christiansen,  S.J.,  wrote  “Yet  even  in 
midtown  Manhattan  spring  stirs  in  my 
blood.”  The  line  appeared  in  America 
(4/17).  Reaching  under  my  bed  for  the 
Scrabble  game  last  night,  I pulled  out 
the  lost  magazine,  and  because  I am  the 
standard  compulsive  reader — other  pas- 
sengers’ newspapers,  the  tags  on  sweat- 
shirts, backs  of  cereal  boxes — I read  the 
column  late  last  night.  I hope  some  one 
else  has  long  ago  told  you  how  good  it 
is.  It  is  beautifully  written,  a joy  to  read, 
fresh  as  the  day  you  wrote  it. 

I live  in  a rare  leafy  enclave  of 
Chicago,  not  far  from  the  river,  in  the 
same  house  for  59  years.  Long  ago  I 
wrote  rather  regularly — for  a woman — 
for  your  magazine.  I thought  of  it 
recendy  when  a writer  asked  permission 
to  include  an  old  America  essay  of 
mine  (1956)  in  a book  she  is  publishing. 
The  tide:  The  Man  You  Want  Is  the  One 
You've  Got  (that’s  her  book,  not  my 
essay).  Her  letterhead  identifies  her  as 
“Paula  Friedrichsen  Ministries:  Boldly 
Declaring  the  Goodness  of  God.”  We 
can’t  argue  with  that,  can  we? 

Moreover,  with  that  name,  she  could  be 
a clansman  of  Father  Christiansen’s. 

My  own  experiences  of  spring  are 
the  pathetic  hopefulness  of  this  part  of 
the  world.  Once  when  my  plane  was 
coming  into  O’Hare  in  a springtime 
snowstorm,  the  woman  beside  me 
asked,  “Do  you  five  here?”  When  I 
admitted  I had  been  bom  in  this  place 
and  lived  here  most  of  my  life,  she 
added,  “Deliberately?” 


Yet  last  night  when  I was  walking 
around  the  block  in  great  heat,  greeting 
dogs  and  owners  known  to  me,  the 
wind  changed,  and  suddenly  it  was  no 
more  than  75  degrees.  Everyone, 
including  a great  dane,  Ophelia,  smiled 
at  our  brief  good  fortune.  We  ask  for, 
and  get,  so  little. 

Katharine  Byrne 
Chicago,  III. 

Working  Immigrants 

The  Catholic  hierarchy,  from  the  pope 
on  down,  have  given  support  to  the 
laboring  person  and  labor  unions,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  filter  down  into 
the  pews.  Gone,  it  seems,  are  the  labor 
priests  and  the  support  of  the  parishes 
for  labor  unions.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
in  the  past  the  new  immigrants  coming 
in,  a large  majority  of  whom  were 
Catholics,  looked  to  the  church  for  sup- 
port and  received  it.  In  those  days  the 
parish  priest  was  often  not  only  the 
most  educated  person  in  a parish,  but 
also  the  one  who  looked  out  for  the 
needs  of  his  parishioners,  sometimes 
lost  in  a new  and  to  them  strange  land. 

Today  it  seems  that  there  are  too 


many  Catholics,  both  parishioners  and 
priests,  who  have  become  well 
ensconced  in  the  “good  life”  that  was 
once  reserved  for  WASPs.  Yet,  ironical- 
ly, we  still  have  many  working  immi- 
grants who  are  Catholics,  now  in  large 
part  Hispanics.  I am  aware  of  the  state- 
ments of  some  bishops  and  some  other 
Catholic  groups  supporting  these  immi- 
grants, but  they  are  not  enough.  The 
fight  about  immigrants,  legal  and  ille- 
gal, that  is  going  on  right  now  in  the 
United  States  is  one  that  many  Catholic 
leaders  are  afraid  to  enter.  I applaud 
Msgr.  Jerome  Martinez  of  Santa  Fe  in 
his  support  of  the  living-wage  cam- 
paign. One  cannot  worship  God  and 
oppress  the  workers. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon,  Fla. 

Justice  for  Adjuncts 

As  a tenured  professor  and  a teacher 
who  has  worked  in  the  trenches  of  the 
adjunct  world,  I read  Robert  N. 

Barger’s  correspondence  (8/28)  regard- 
ing “The  Corporate  University,”  by 
Wilson  Miscamble,  C.S.C.,  (7/3 1)  with 
interest.  I must  take  issue  with  his  con- 
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eluding  remarks.  He  writes  that  adjunct 
faculty  “by  definition”  are  “temporary 
faculty  who  supply  some  particular  need 
not  provided  by  regular  faculty.”  This 
definition  has  long  ceased  to  reflect  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  Studies  in  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  as  well  as 
others  conducted  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  have 
demonstrated  what  adjuncts  have  long 
known.  Adjuncts  are  being  hired  to  teach 
an  increasing  percentage  of  required 
courses  at  universities  and  colleges  and 
they  are  carrying  increasingly  higher 
loads  (two  or  three  courses  per  semester) 
as  post-secondary  institutions  reduce  the 
number  of  tenure-track  positions,  along 
with  the  salaries  and  benefits  that  accom- 
pany them.  In  addition,  while  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  Mr.  Barger  is  well  compensated, 
such  is  not  the  case  for  many  adjuncts — 
and  I am  not  even  speaking  about  a living 
family  wage.  I am  talking  about  the  many 
adjuncts  whose  current  salaries  break 
down  to  barely  the  minimum  wage.  In 
sum,  the  majority  of  adjuncts  deserve  bet- 
ter. 

John  K.  Hayden 
Weatherford,  Okla. 

Funeral  Rights 

The  essay  by  Terry  Golway,  “It’s  Your 


Funeral”  (6/5),  caused  a reaction  among 
your  readers  that  cuts  several  ways.  Two 
troubling  letters  appeared,  one  from  a 
diocesan  official  and  the  other  from  a 
priest,  that  gave  no  quarter  to  the  mourn- 
ers of  the  individual  who  died.  They 
seemed  to  say  it’s  all  about  the  church’s 
need  to  evangelize.  One  even  used  the 
occasion  to  decry  the  modem  tendency 
toward  individualism.  How  sad. 

I am  a singer,  sometimes  a church 
singer.  I am  asked  to  sing  weddings  and 
funerals;  therefore  I am  in  attendance  at 
many  such  events,  in  several  denomina- 
tions. One  such  event  was  an  absolute 
outrage.  The  deceased  was  a noted  musi- 
cian, and  we  organized  a competent  choir 
to  perform  a number  of  worthy  sacred 
pieces  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
and  the  edification  of  the  gathered 
mourners.  The  priest  who  officiated 
(with  emphasis  on  the  word)  disallowed 
the  music  we  had  chosen  and  proceeded 
in  his  homily  to  scold  our  efforts  and  the 
feelings  of  the  mourners  toward  the  per- 
son who  had  died.  The  entire  church  was 
scandalized  by  his  behavior,  and  I shall 
never  forget  it. 

Weddings  and  funerals  are  times 
when  the  church  should  moderate  its 
tendency  to  evangelize,  specifically  in 
deference  to  the  individual  parties  who 


are  and  ought  to  be  the  focus  of  the 
event.  It  may  be  true  that  some  people’s 
preferences  are  over  the  top,  but  prudent 
negotiation  can  minimize  that  and  still 
give  deference  to  the  parties. 

Richard  Jacobs 
Ocean  Pines,  Md. 

Mature  Tension 

I want  to  thank  you  for  your  ongoing 
ministry  of  informing  us.  Keep  up  the 
excellent  work  challenging  us  in  our  faith 
and  view  of  the  world,  whether  we  see  it 
from  the  author’s  point  of  view  or  not. 

In  the  past  you  have  used  a point- 
counterpoint  format  in  an  issue  (or  multi- 
ple issues).  I very  much  appreciate  the 
healthy,  mature  tension  it  creates.  I am  a 
much  better  informed  reader  by  seeing 
multiple  sides  of  the  story.  It  can  offer  that 
spice  some  readers  are  wanting  from  you. 

Also,  will  you  be  doing  anything 
more  about  funerals?  That  was  a good 
exchange,  though  rather  informal.  Add 
some  meat  to  it.  I am  still  hungry  for 
more. 

Blessings  on  you  and  all  of  the  staff.  I 
don’t  quite  know  what  my  bus  ride  and 
development  as  an  adult  Catholic  would 
be  like  without  the  gift  of  your  ministry. 

Paul  Schmid 
Forest  Lake,  Minn. 
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The  Word 


Outsiders  and  Insiders 

Twenty-sixth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Oct.  1,  2006 

Readings:  Num  11:25-29;  Ps  19:8,  10,  12-14;  Jas  5:1-6;  Mark  9:3843,  45,  4748 
“Whoever  is  not  against  as  is  for  as’’'’  (Mark  9:40) 


IN  THIS  SUNDAY’S  PASSAGE  from 
Mark  9,  Jesus  offers  pieces  of  advice 
to  his  followers  about  dealing  with 
outsiders  and  insiders.  The  different 
sayings  were  put  together  at  the  oral  stage 
with  the  help  of  keywords  like  “name”  and 
“scandalizes”  (or  “causes  to  sin”).  Their 
present  context  as  part  of  the  Markan 
Jesus’  instructions  about  discipleship  on 
the  way  to  Jerusalem  suggests  that  they 
now  also  concern  life  within  the  Christian 
community. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  section 
touches  on  a very  important  issue  in  our 
church  and  world  today:  the  relationship 
between  Christians  and  those  outside  the 
Christian  faith  community.  In  the  episode 
of  the  “strange  exorcist,”  Jesus  shows  a 
remarkable  openness  to  an  outsider. 
When  John  complains  that  someone  out- 
side their  circle  is  driving  out  demons  in 
Jesus’  name,  Jesus  comments  that  no  one 
performing  a miracle  in  his  name  can 
speak  badly  of  him.  Then  he  states  as  a 
general  principle  that  “whoever  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us.”  (It  should  be  noted 
that  in  Matt  12:30  Jesus  seems  to  say  the 
opposite:  “Whoever  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me.”) 

The  Old  Testament  reading  from 
Numbers  1 1 is  intended  to  provide  a bib- 
lical background  for  Jesus’  display  of  toler- 
ance. Two  of  Moses’  assistants,  Eldad  and 
Medad,  were  prophesying  by  the  spirit  of 
God  outside  the  gathering  of  the  elders. 
When  Joshua  complains  about  this,  Moses 
does  not  agree  and  proceeds  to  wish  that 
all  of  God’s  people  might  prophesy.  Both 
Moses  and  Jesus  are  able  to  see  God  at 
work  in  surprising  places  and  persons,  so 
they  counsel  tolerance  toward  outsiders 
who  seem  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  God. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  section 
concerns  acts  of  kindness  done  by  out- 
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siders  to  followers  of  Jesus.  Jesus  indicates 
that  such  good  deeds  will  be  rewarded  by 
God,  since  they  are  done  ultimately  to 
Jesus  and  his  Father.  Once  more  Jesus  dis- 
plays an  open,  tolerant  and  affirming  atti- 
tude to  those  outside  his  circle. 

The  second  section  in  today’s  passage 
from  Mark  9 is  addressed  to  those  inside 
the  circle  of  Jesus’  followers.  It  is  a stem 
warning  against  “scandalizing”  other 
Christians — that  is,  causing  them  to  sin.  It 
has  been  described  as  “Jesus  on  a bad  day.” 
The  Greek  word  skandalon  refers  to  a rock 
or  stumbling  block  that  impedes  the 
progress  of  others.  The  image  of  the  body 
here  is  very  likely  a symbol  of  the 
Christian  community  (the  body  of  Christ). 
The  extreme  and  even  hyperbolic  lan- 
guage (“cut  it  off”)  emphasizes  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  giving  scandal  is  taken. 

Here  Jesus  holds  insiders  to  a high 
standard.  They  must  not  harm  the  body 
and  the  spirit  of  other  believers  under  any 
circumstances.  Giving  scandal  in  this 
sense  is  a grave  evil  that  must  be  avoided. 
If  it  is  not  avoided,  then  it  must  be  cor- 
rected and  punished.  In  this  context  the 
sexual  abuse  of  children  by  priests  and 
other  adult  authority  figures  (our  own 
recent  church  scandal)  appears  to  be  an 
especially  heinous  crime  because  of  its 
baneful  effects  on  the  victims  and  on  the 
church  as  a whole. 

The  warnings  against  the  rich  in 
today’s  fifth  and  last  reading  from  the 
Letter  of  James  are  also  stem.  When  that 
letter  was  written,  there  were  very  few 
Christians  in  the  world,  and  hardly  any  of 
them  were  rich.  So  these  warnings  were 
most  likely  aimed  originally  at  outsiders, 
who  were  mainly  absentee  farm-owners. 
However,  since  in  2006  there  are  many 
Christian  millionaires  and  since  the 
United  States  is  now  the  richest  country  in 
the  world,  James’s  warnings  to  the  rich 
have  special  significance  for  us  as 
Christian  insiders  today. 

Prior  to  Chapter  5,  James  has  already 


warned  the  rich  about  the  coming  reversal 
of  the  fortunes  of  rich  and  poor,  described 
how  the  rich  usually  expect  and  receive 
favorable  treatment  from  others  and 
charged  that  the  rich  spend  most  of  their 
time  and  energy  acquiring  and  maintain- 
ing their  material  wealth.  In  James  5 the 
idea  of  the  divine  judgment  is  the  key  to 
understanding  the  warnings  about  the 
miseries  coming  upon  the  rich.  James 
illustrates  the  futility  of  trying  to  pile  up 
wealth  for  security  with  images  of  rotting 
riches,  moth-eaten  garments  and  rusting 
metals.  Then  he  accuses  the  rich  of  hold- 
ing back  the  wages  of  their  employees,  liv- 
ing in  luxury  while  others  go  hungry  and 
being  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  inno- 
cent persons.  Does  any  of  this  sound 
familiar? 

James  once  more  calls  for  social  jus- 
tice. His  teaching  offers  consolation  to  the 
honest  poor  among  us  and  a challenge  to 
the  more  affluent.  His  wise  advice  is  also 
something  that  we  in  the  United  States 
need  to  hear  as  a nation  and  to  act  upon. 
Dismissed  by  Luther  as  the  “epistle  of 
straw,”  the  Letter  of  James  seems  especial- 
ly relevant  in  our  time  and  place. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 


Praying  With  Scripture 

• What  significance  might  the  Markan 
Jesus’  sayings  about  outsiders  have 
for  relations  between  Christians  and 
other  persons  of  good  will? 

• Why  should  insiders  (that  is, 

Christians)  be  held  to  a high  standard 
in  their  behavior?  What  message  do 
the  Markan  "scandal"  texts  convey  in 
the  context  of  revelations  about  cleri- 
cal sexual  abuse? 

• How  might  James's  warnings  to  the 
rich  be  applied  today  to  your  church, 
community  and  country?  What 
changes  in  attitudes  and  actions 
might  such  an  exercise  bring  about? 
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Lmerica:  Winner  at  the  2006  Catholic  Press  Awards 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  once  again  America  is  at  the  forefront 
of  journalistic  excellence,  winning  eight  2006  Catholic  Press  Awards. 
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FIRST  PLACE  AWARDS: 

Best  Essay,  “The  Father  of  Mercies” 

Matt  Malone,  SJ.  (3/7/05) 

Best  Regular  Column,  “Life  in  the  00’s” 

Terry  Golway  (1/17,  11/28/05) 

Best  Poetry,  “The  Oldest  Lie” 

John  Hodgen  (6/6/05) 

Special  Issue,  “Nostra  Aetate”  (10/24/05) 

THIRD  PLACE  AWARDS: 

Best  Editorial,  “Exit  or  Not?”  (12/12/05) 

Best  Review,  “Silent  Snow” 

Kristin  Shrader-Frechette  (10/24/05) 

HONORABLE  MENTION: 

Best  Review  Section,  “Fall  Books  II”  (11/7/05) 

Best  Article,  “Catholicism,  Death  and  Modern  Medicine 
Lisa  Sowle  Cahill  (4/25/05) 
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The  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps 

George  M.  Anderson 


Massive  overnight  snowfalls  in 
New  York  City  usually  mean 
awakening  to  a preternatural 
stillness,  with  city  streets 
silenced  for  the  moment  before  the  plows 
begin  to  clear  away  huge  mountains  of  snow 
and  the  noise  of  midtown  traffic  returns. 
The  near-blizzard  of  2006,  the  greatest 
snowstorm  recorded  in  the  history  of  New 
York  City,  by  contrast,  was  announced  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  Sunday,  Feb.  12, 
by  rumbling  thunder  and  a few  flashes  of 
lightning.  But  as  the  snow  continued  to  fall 
throughout  the  morning  and  into  the  early 
afternoon,  midtown  Manhattan  did  settle 
into  that  rare  peace  that  comes  with  the  sus- 
pension of  activity. 

Since  Feb.  12,  2006,  also  marked  my 
75th  birthday,  I wondered  if  Mother  Nature 
was  marking  the  occasion  by  sending  a sym- 
bolic message  of  sorts:  calm  down,  chill  out? 
Perhaps  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  saw  a 
different  kind  of  significance  to  the  great 
storm  that  covered  most  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Since 
media  attention  in 
most  of  the  coun- 
try was  preoccu- 
pied with  the 
weather,  perhaps  Mother  Nature,  in  the 
interests  of  the  national  security  so  often 
cited  by  the  vice  president,  was  helping  to 
divert  attention  from  his  unfortunate  shoot- 
ing accident  while  quail  hunting  in  Texas. 
The  vice  president,  we  eventually  learned, 
accidentally  sprayed  one  of  his  companions, 
a distinguished  78-year  old  Texas  lawyer, 
with  shotgun  pellets  when  the  lawyer — in 
violation  of  proper  quail-hunting  protocol — 
rejoined  the  group  without  notice.  (When 
the  story  did  make  the  national  media,  we 
learned  that  the  vice  president  was  hunting 
without  the  proper  hunting  stamp,  but  this 
was  only  a technicality,  perhaps  to  be  forgiv- 
en “since  9/11  changed  everything.”) 

My  own  ruminations  during  that  silent 
snowy  Sunday  were  undoubtedly  more  per- 
sonal than  the  vice  president’s.  I reflected  on 
the  fact  that  at  the  age  of  75, 1 could  proba- 
bly no  longer  be  considered  a “promising 
young  man.”  I was  grateful,  once  again,  for 
the  wonders  of  contemporary  technology 
that  made  birthday  greetings  arrive  through 
cyberspace  from  places  as  widely  separated 
as  the  Philippines,  Hungary  and  Nigeria. 
Finally,  I was  pleased  that  the  greatest  snow- 
storm in  the  history  of  New  York  City  did 
not  lead  to  the  cancellation  of  the  basketball 
game  that  afternoon  between  Fordham 
University  and  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  held  at  the  Rose  Hill  gym  and  broad- 


cast on  local  television.  The  fact  that  the 
Fordham  Rams  defeated  the  Rhode  Island 
Rams  in  double  overtime  was  a most  wel- 
come birthday  gift. 

The  great  snowstorm  of  2006  was  techni- 
cally not  a blizzard  in  metropolitan  New 
York,  since  violent  winds  did  not  accompany 
the  relentless  snowfall,  although  in  other 
parts  of  the  Northeast  authentic  blizzard 
conditions  did  prevail.  Since  Feb.  12  was  a 
Sunday,  and  this  time  the  weathermen  were 
correct  in  their  warnings,  the  city’s 
Sanitation  Department  had  time  to  prepare 
for  the  storm,  and  by  Monday  morning  the 
life  of  the  city  was  ready  to  resume  with 
scarcely  a hiccough  of  interruption.  Service 
on  commuter  trains  into  the  city  was  inter- 
rupted, which  may  have  given  some  individ- 
uals an  opportunity  to  experiment  with 
telecommuting.  No  lives  were  lost  in  the 
storm  and  little  property  damaged,  which 
deprived  New  Yorkers  of  one  of  their 
favorite  pastimes,  bragging  to  their  neigh- 
bors about  how  much  they  had  suffered. 

The  fact  that 
this  winter  season 
leading  up  to  the 
snows  of  Feb.  12 
had  been  unusu- 
ally mild  only  added  to  the  dramatic  impact 
of  the  storm’s  arrival.  There  are  different 
seasons  of  life,  of  course,  and  some  are 
stormy  and  some  are  mild,  but  all  have  their 
own  challenges  and  rewards.  I’m  still  learn- 
ing about  my  particular  season  of  life. 
Seventy-five,  I recognize,  is  an  impressive 
number  that  should  provide  a special  per- 
spective on  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes 
for  the  future.  I’ll  wait  and  see. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  I am  pon- 
dering the  implications  of  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  an  international  gath- 
ering of  Jesuit  superiors  last  December  in 
Loyola,  Spain,  to  our  Jesuit  Father  General 
Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach  (who  is  planning  for 
his  80th  birthday  himself).  The  Loyola 
assembly  recommended  that  a future  general 
congregation  consider  issues  of  governance, 
collaboration  with  the  laity,  community  life, 
formation  and  identity.  Well  below  the 
more  important  global  priorities  of  faith  and 
justice  but  included  nonetheless  is  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  congregation  also 
consider  “how  to  help  older  Jesuits  learn  to 
grow  in  human  affectivity  for  a better  inte- 
gration into  community  life.” 

I am  not  sure  what  that  recommendation 
will  lead  to  for  someone  like  myself,  who  is 
75  going  on  17,  but  I am  prepared  to  take  a 
course  in  remedial  hugging  if  wiser  heads  so 
dictate.  Joseph  A.  O'Hare,  S.J. 
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Cover  art  by  Tim  Foley.  The  unique  call 
of  the  lay  parish  minister  is  considered  in 
this  issue  by  Karen  Sue  Smith  and  Paul 
Wilkes. 
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Editorial 


Culture  Clash 


The  chasm  between  the  Muslim  world 
and  the  West  yawns  still  wider  as  a result 
of  the  furor  over  Danish  cartoons  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed.  Some  of  the  pro- 
test, particularly  in  Syria,  Lebanon  and 
Iran,  was  government  instigated;  some  was  fomented  by 
radicals  keen  to  whip  up  animosity  against  the  West.  But 
much  reflected  genuine  outrage  at  what  Muslims  regard- 
ed as  blasphemy.  Along  with  those  who  direcdy  incited 
the  violent  demonstrations,  Fleming  Rose,  the  Danish 
editor  of  Jyllands-Posten,  must  bear  some  of  the  blame. 
He  solicited  the  cartoons  in  a deliberate  attempt  to  defy 
publishers’  deference  to  Muslim  sensibilities. 

The  media  have  depicted  the  conflict  as  a struggle  of 
the  enlightened  West  with  fundamentalist  Islam.  But  if 
fundamentalism  consists  in  adhering  to  a doctrine  with- 
out any  nuance  or  qualification,  then  the  West  practices  a 
fundamentalism  of  its  own.  For  according  to  the  enlight- 
ened view,  freedom  of  expression,  no  matter  how  trivial, 
degraded  or  provocative,  is  treated  as  an  absolute  right 
that  trumps  every  other  value.  Because  religion  is  a 
source  of  society’s  restraints  as  well  as  its  ideals,  breaking 
religious  taboos  comes  almost  naturally  to  the  press.  But 
as  Cardinal  Achille  Silvestrini  commented  in  Corriere 
della  Sera,  “freedom  of  satire  that  offends  the  sentiments 
of  others  becomes  an  abuse....”  He  went  on  to  explain, 
“One  can  understand  a satire  about  a priest,  but  not 
about  God.”  The  question  raised  by  the  cartoon  contro- 
versy is  not  whether  speech  should  be  restricted  by  law, 
but  whether  under  any  circumstances  we  can  and  ought 
to  expect  responsible  exercise  of  freedom  of  expression. 

The  media  are  at  the  forefront  of  that  particular  ver- 
sion of  Western  culture  called  “expressive  individualism.” 
Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  were  first 
advanced  as  rights  against  authoritarian  rulers  and  repres- 
sive church  hierarchies.  In  the  19th  century,  however,  John 
Stuart  Mill  popularized  the  notion  that  liberty  concerned 
freedom  for  self-development;  and  in  the  20th,  Isaiah 
Berlin  opposed  any  notion  that  the  exercise  of  freedom 
should  be  linked  to  an  ideal  pattern  of  values — something 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  and  the  late  Pope  John  Paul  II  speak 
of  as  the  ordering  of  freedom  to  truth.  Berlin  argued  that 
the  only  freedom  is  negative  freedom,  the  absence  of 
obstacles  to  the  fulfillment  of  an  individual’s  life  choices.  It 


was  wrong  to  adjust  freedom  to  others’  values. 

Like  Mill  and  Berlin,  many  artists  and  journalists 
believe  there  is  never  any  reason  to  restrain  one’s  senti- 
ments or  have  them  restrained,  whether  out  of  social 
conformity  or  by  force  of  law.  But  Berlin,  at  least,  under- 
stood the  costs  of  a social  policy  premised  on  the  absence 
of  restraint.  Assertions  of  freedom  without  consideration 
of  other  values,  he  admitted,  result  in  injustice,  violence, 
cruelty  and  the  enslavement  of  others.  The  rioting  of  the 
last  three  weeks  underscores  the  point:  the  unlimited 
exercise  of  freedom  can  lead  to  violence;  and,  as  in  this 
case,  it  can  incite  others  to  violence  too,  when  they 
believe  that  in  the  name  of  freedom  other  values  have 
been  violated. 

In  practice  the  media  are  not  unswervingly  commit- 
ted to  freedom  of  expression.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reprinted  the  car- 
toons; The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Post 
did  not.  Editorial  staffs  wrestled  with  whether  to  print 
photos  of  torture  at  Abu  Ghraib  and  of  the  desecration  of 
American  bodies  near  Falluja,  or  to  broadcast  video  clips 
of  the  beheading  of  kidnaping  victims.  So  in  fact,  con- 
trary to  journalistic  orthodoxy,  newspeople  routinely 
make  choices  that  involve  setting  standards.  Why 
shouldn’t  the  media  restrain  itself  in  the  interest  of 
Muslim  sensibilities,  or  Catholic  ones,  at  least  when  basic 
matters  of  belief  and  devotion  are  at  stake?  Self-restraint 
in  speech  does  not  necessarily  represent  bad  faith.  It  can 
indicate  a legitimate  balancing  of  values. 

THE  BRITISH  historian  Geoffrey  garton  ash  has  remarked  that 
this  controversy  has  pitted  self-expression  against  multicul- 
turalism.  It  has  certainly  pitted  an  absolutist  commitment 
to  self-expression  against  the  continued  coexistence  of  sev- 
eral cultural  traditions  in  European  and  North  American 
society.  But  unless  we  insist,  in  a fundamentalist  way,  that 
freedom  of  expression  is  an  absolute  good,  then  what  we 
have  is  not  a necessary  conflict,  but  “a  war  of  choice.”  One 
way  to  escape  this  forced  dilemma  is  to  insist,  with  the 
philosopher  Ronald  Dworkin,  that  there  is  no  general  right 
to  liberty,  but  only  such  rights  as  are  consistent  with  equali- 
ty of  respect  and  concern  for  all.  A pluralistic  society  can 
maintain  its  cohesion  only  if  its  members  exercise  their 
freedom  with  attention  to  the  sensitivities  of  others. 
Globalization  has  made  ours  a multicultural  world. 
Fostering  peace  among  cultures  will  depend  on  attuning 
ourselves  to  the  values  and  feelings  of  others  and  some- 
times restraining  ourselves  from  expressing  what  we  other- 
wise may  feel  we  have  a right  to  express. 
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Of  Other  Things 

A Thief  in  the  Night 

^Should  I give  Communion  to 
my  daughter’s  attackers  in  prison?^ 


My  oldest  daughter 
was  mugged  last 
Saturday  night  She  was 
talking  with  two  friends 
in  the  parking  lot  of  a 
restaurant  in  Los  Angeles  before  saying 
goodbye  for  the  evening.  Two  young 
men  approached  her  and  asked  her  for  a 
light,  and  as  she  offered  her  lighter,  there 
was  suddenly  a gun  at  her  head.  Then 
they  fled  with  her  purse  and  one  of  her 
friends’  purses.  She  said  it  was  as  quick  as 
that:  the  hit-and-run  death  of  her  inno- 
cence. 

My  first  thought,  when  she  called  in  a 
shaky  voice  to  tell  us  what  had  happened 
to  her,  was  of  gratitude  to  God  that  she 
had  not  been  hurt  or  killed.  My  second 
thought  was  of  vengeance.  My  third 
thought  was  of  shame  at  my  second 
thought,  even  though  my  second  thought 
was  sticking  around.  My  fourth  thought 
was  of  confusion.  My  fifth  was  a conscious 
decision  to  go  back  to  the  first  thought 
and  stay  there  for  a while. 

My  husband  and  I have  been  spend- 
ing time  with  criminals  just  like  the  two 
men  who  made  our  daughter  a victim. 
We  have  been  involved  in  detention  min- 
istry for  about  two  years.  We  assist  in 
Communion  services  one  Saturday  a 
month,  and  have  been  surprised  and 
humbled  by  the  spirituality  among  the 
incarcerated.  But  I worry  that  when  we 
volunteer  at  the  state  prison  next  time,  I 
may  look  at  each  inmate  differendy.  So 
far  I have  been  able  to  separate  the  men 
from  their  past.  When  it  comes  to  how 
they  got  to  prison,  we  have  a don't  ask, 
don't  tell  policy.  So  far  it  has  worked.  Now 
I am  afraid  I will  look  at  each  man  and 
wonder,  Did  you  hold  a gun  to  someone’s 
daughter’s  head?  Did  you  threaten  to  kill 
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her?  Did  you  steal  not  just  her  wallet,  but 
her  faith  in  the  goodness  of  humanity? 

And:  am  I coddling  my  daughter’s 
enemy  and  therefore  being  disloyal  to 
her? 

I know  that  someday,  should  these 
two  young  men  continue  on  the  path  of 
thievery,  I could  very  well,  within  the 
confines  of  the  state  prison,  be  giving 
Communion  to  my  daughter’s  attackers. 
Which  gives  me  pause.  Which  haunts  my 
thoughts.  Which  complicates  my  rela- 
tionships— with  the  inmates  and  with  my 
daughter  and  with  God. 

An  honest  cyclist  returned  my  daugh- 
ter’s purse  the  next  morning.  It  was  flung 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  car  keys, 
checkbook  and  empty  wallet — without 
cellphone,  driver’s  license  and  her  small 
amount  of  cash.  My  daughter  seems  to  be 
holding  up  remarkably  well,  a real 
trouper.  Yet  the  first  thing  she  wants  to 
do  is  buy  a new  wallet  The  recovered  one 
is  tainted  with  the  memory  of  powerless- 
ness. She  has  other  purses  she  can  use,  but 
only  one  wallet.  Even  touching  it,  she 
says,  is  “creepy.”  That  makes  me  realize 
her  healing  is  still  a way  off. 

As  is  mine.  The  crime,  of  course,  is 
hers  .to  forgive,  not  mine,  but  I am  won- 
dering if  I should  stop  going  to  the  prison. 
At  Mass  during  the  week,  I pray  for  clear 
and  simple  answers.  The  Gospel  is  from 
Luke:  “If  the  owner  of  the  house  had 
known  at  what  hour  the  thief  was  coming, 
he  would  not  have  let  his  house  be  broken 
into.  You  also  must  be  ready,  for  the  Son 
of  Man  is  coming  at  an  unexpected  hour” 
(Luke  12:39-40).  Great,  I think,  a crime 
metaphor.  The  thief  in  the  night  has 
taken  from  my  daughter  what  is  not  his, 
has  made  her  feel  vulnerable,  has  made 
her  wary  of  being  kind.  And  I get  to  give 
him  Communion  next  Saturday. 

I think  about  how  we  have  been  busy 
all  week  replacing  what  she  lost,  arrang- 
ing for  a new  cellphone,  a new  license,  a 


new  health  insurance  card,  all  of  which 
robs  us  of  more  money  and  time.  She  has 
gone  through  books  of  mug  shots  at  the 
police  station,  certain  that  she  recognized 
one  guy,  only  to  find  that  her  friend  had 
identified  a completely  different  face.  The 
thieves,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  remain 
at  large  in  the  shadows  of  the  night,  free 
to  prey  on  others.  I wonder  whether  jus- 
tice will  ever  be  done. 

My  answer  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
Gospel,  and  I almost  miss  it  as  I remain 
wrapped  in  angry  thoughts:  “From  every- 
one to  whom  much  has  been  given,  much 
will  be  required;  and  from  the  one  to 
whom  much  has  been  entrusted,  even 
more  will  be  demanded”  (Luke  12:48). 

Once  again,  the  wisdom  of  Christ 
blindsides  me. 

So  much  has  been  given  to  me:  life, 
love,  children,  health,  wealth,  freedom, 
privilege.  I return  so  few  of  my  gifts  to 
God;  in  fact,  I hoard  them.  My  involve- 
ment in  prison  ministry  requires  an 
embarrassingly  small  amount  of  time  and 
effort  and  presence.  Any  good  I may  do  is 
equally  small.  I believe  that  we  have  been 
called  to  visit  the  imprisoned;  I believe  I 
hear  that  call  clearly.  And  it  is  not  compli- 
cated, unless  I make  it  that  way.  Jesus  did 
not  say,  “When  I was  in  prison,  you  made 
excuses  for  me,  you  condoned  my  crimes, 
you  sprang  me  by  smuggling  in  a fake 
ID.”  What  he  said  was,  “I  was  in  prison, 
and  you  visited  me”  (Matt  25:37). 

To  visit:  that’s  all  he  is  asking.  But  by 
treating  inmates  like  fellow  human 
beings,  by  focusing  on  rehabilitation  and 
amends,  by  bringing  Christ  to  the  hearts 
and  tips  of  those  who  are  so  often 
unloved  and  unreachable,  who  lack  the 
freedom  and  privilege  I take  for  granted, 
perhaps  future  crimes  will  be  averted  and 
future  victims  spared.  Perhaps  minds  and 
behaviors  can  be  changed.  Perhaps  some- 
one else’s  daughter  will  go  home  unac- 
costed, and  in  that  way  I can  continue  to 
visit  the  imprisoned,  and  still  look  my 
own  daughter  in  the  eye. 

We  will  never  know  the  impact  of 
our  visits.  I do  know  that  much  has  been 
entrusted  to  me,  and  so  even  more  will  be 
demanded.  It  seems  I have  an  awful  lot  of 
work  to  do  before  I will  ever  be  ready  for 
that  unexpected  hour. 

Valerie  Schultz 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


First  Lady  and  Pope  Talk  of  Peace  and  Violence 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  gestures  as  he  meets  U.S.  first  lady  Laura  Bush  and 
her  daughter,  Barbara,  during  a private  audience  in  the  pontiff's  library 
at  the  Vatican  on  Feb.  9. 


Laura  Bush,  wife  of  the  U.S.  president, 
and  one  of  her  24-year-old  twin  daugh- 
ters, Barbara  Bush,  met  the  pope  at  the 
Vatican  on  Feb.  9 during  a brief  stop  in 


Rome  on  the  way  to 
the  Olympics.  After 
the  meeting,  she  told 
reporters  traveling 
with  her  that  peace, 
terrorism  and  vio- 
lence were  among 
the  topics  the  pope 
raised.  “He  talked  to 
me  about  the  worries 
of  terrorism,  worries 
right  now  about  vio- 
lence in  Beirut, 
Damascus  and  other 
cities”  in  the  Middle 
East  as  protests  con- 
tinued over  cartoons 
published  in  Europe 
that  many  Muslims  found  offensive.  “His 
hope  and  certainly  our  hope  [is]  for  peace 
and  tolerance”  and  for  everyone  to  treat 
others  with  respect,  she  said. 


and  Donors  Interested  in  Catholic 
Activities.  “Only  12  percent  of  larger 
parish  donors  rated  the  church  above  aver- 
age in  keeping  them  informed  on  the  use 
of  their  donations,  while  over  a third  of 
typical  parishioners  rated  church  reporting 
practices  above  average,”  according  to  a 
survey  analysis  prepared  by  Charles  E. 
Zech,  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Church  Management  at  Villanova 
University’s  College  of  Commerce  and 
Finance.  The  survey,  conducted  in 
November  and  December  2005  by  Zogby 
International,  was  the  fourth  annual 
“Catholic  donor  attitude  survey”  commis- 
sioned by  Fadica,  a Washington-based 
consortium  of  charitable  foundations  and 
individual  donors  interested  in  religious 
philanthropy.  Responses  were  received 
from  1,000  Catholics  nationwide,  but  only 
the  answers  of  the  787  people  who  identi- 
fied themselves  as  regular  churchgoers — 
attending  Mass  at  least  three  times  a 
week — were  analyzed. 


Colorado  Bishops  Say  Bills 
Create  Unequal  Justice 

Colorado’s  bishops  have  urged  defeat  of 
three  bills  before  the  state  Legislature  that 
would  modify  or  eliminate  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  civil  suits  and  criminal 
actions  in  cases  of  sexual  abuse  of  children 
against  Catholic  and  other  private  institu- 
tions but  not  against  public  schools.  The 
measures  create  “two  unequal  kinds  of  jus- 
tice,” said  the  bishops  in  an  open  letter  to 
Catholics.  The  letter  said  that  misconduct 
against  minors  is  more  serious  in  public 
schools  than  anywhere  else,  including 
churches.  Dated  Jan.  30,  the  letter  was 
signed  by  Archbishop  Charles  J.  Chaput  of 
Denver,  Bishop  Arthur  N.  Tafoya  of 
Pueblo  and  Bishop  Michael  J.  Sheridan  of 
Colorado  Springs.  The  Colorado  Catholic 
Conference,  on  its  Web  site,  asks 
Catholics  to  contact  their  elected  state 
representatives  and  urge  them  to  vote 
against  the  bills. 

Anglican  Women  Bishops 
an  Ecumenical  Problem 

Because  of  the  prospect  of  ordaining 
women  as  bishops  in  the  Church  of 
England,  the  quest  for  unity  is  at  a plateau, 


said  a British  cardinal.  There  is  “no  doubt 
that  recent  developments  in  the  Anglican 
Communion  with  regard  to  the  ordination 
of  women  as  priests  and  now  as  bishops — 
even  more  profoundly  because  a bishop  is 
in  a particular  way  a figure  of  unity — as 
well  as  other  developments  in  the  ethical 
sphere  have  meant  that  ecumenism  is  at  a 
plateau,”  said  Cardinal  Cormac  Murphy- 
O’Connor  of  Westminster,  England.  The 
cardinal  spoke  at  a London  press  confer- 
ence on  Feb.  6,  the  day  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Church  of  England’s  general  synod, 
at  which  Anglican  leaders  were  scheduled 
to  debate  the  ordination  of  women  as 
bishops,  a move  church  officials  have  said 
will  present  a new  obstacle  to  Anglican- 
Catholic  unity.  “It’s  probably  inevitable 
that  in  due  course  there  will  be  the  ordina- 
tion of  women  as  bishops,”  said  Cardinal 
Murphy-O’Connor.  “If  you  have  women 
as  priests,  it’s  an  inevitable  conclusion.” 

Catholics  Who  Give  Most 
Want  More  Accountability 

Catholics  who  give  more  than  $5,000  a 
year  to  the  church  are  more  critical  than 
other  Catholics  about  the  church’s  finan- 
cial accountability  practices,  according  to  a 
new  survey  commissioned  by  Foundations 


New  Orleans  to  Close 
Parishes,  Delay  Openings 

The  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans  issued 
a pastoral  plan  on  Feb.  9 that  calls  for  the 
closing  of  seven  parishes  and  delays  the 
reopening  of  23  others  until  there  are 
enough  parishioners  in  an  area  to  warrant 
the  resumption  of  pastoral  ministry.  It 
also  calls  for  establishing  six  centralized 
elementary  schools,  which  before  the 
storm  had  served  primarily  as  individual 
parish  elementary  schools.  The  archdio- 
cese, in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane 
Katrina,  is  facing  unknown  projections 
regarding  its  future  Catholic  population, 
and  hundreds  of  its  properties  suffered 
extensive  damage.  Archbishop  Alfred  C. 
Hughes  of  New  Orleans  projected  that 
the  archdiocese,  which  before  Katrina 
was  home  to  nearly  a half-million 
Catholics  in  142  parishes,  might  see  its 
Catholic  population  return  in  the  next 
two  years  to  only  60  percent  to  65  per- 
cent of  its  August  2005  levels.  The 
Catholic  population  would  then  be  about 
295,000.  The  pastoral  plan,  which  will 
take  effect  on  March  1 5,  establishes  a 
framework  for  pastoral  ministry  in  the 
seven  deaneries  that  sustained  the  great- 
est damage  from  the  storm  on  Aug.  29. 
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‘Pro-Life,  Pro-Poor’ 
Lawmakers  Hard  to  Find 


John  Carr 


A major  political  challenge  facing 
Catholics  is  to  find  the  rare  legislators 
who  are  “pro-life  and  pro-poor,”  said 
John  Carr,  head  of  the  U.S.  bishops’ 
Secretariat  for  Social  Development  and 
World  Peace,  on  Feb.  13  at  a plenary 
session  of  the  2006  Catholic  Social 
Ministry  Gathering.  “We  believe  that 
life  begins  at  conception  but  does  not 
end  there,”  he  told  500  people  involved 
in  Catholic  social  ministry  programs 
gathered  from  around  the  United 
States.  The  theme  of  the  gathering  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  “Bringing 
Good  News  to  a Broken  World.”  Carr 
said  that  Catholic  public  policy  posi- 
tions are  nuanced  and  do  not  fall  into 
the  current  polarized  divisions  of  right 
versus  left  and  Democrat  versus 
Republican.  “We  are  not  the 
Democratic  Party  of  prayer,”  he  said. 
“We  are  not  the  religious  caucus  of  the 
Republican  Party.” 

Czech  Official  Opposes 
Law  Controlling  Church 

A Czech  government  official  has  criti- 
cized his  own  government  over  a 
restrictive  religious  law  and  pledged  to 
seek  amendments  to  remove  govern- 
ment control  over  church  activities. 

The  Law  on  Confessional  Freedom  and 
the  Role  of  Churches  passed  on  Nov. 

22  and  was  signed  by  President  Vaclav 
Klaus  Dec.  6.  Culture  Minister 
Vitezslav  Jandak  told  Czech  television 
on  Feb.  5 that  he  does  not  think  the  law 
is  needed  and  is  concerned  that  it  “will 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


merely  inflame  church-state  relations.” 
“I  do  not  identify  with  it,”  he  said,  “and 
will  not  try  to  defend  it.”  He  made  his 
comments  prior  to  talks  with  Christian 
Democrat  legislators  on  Feb.  8,  when 
he  agreed  to  introduce  proposed 
changes  to  the  law  before  June  parlia- 
mentary elections.  In  a report  the  same 
day,  the  Czech  news  agency  CTK  said 
Jandak  also  pledged  to  request  parlia- 
mentary ratification  of  a concordat  with 
the  Vatican  that  would  regulate  church 
rights  in  the  post-Communist  country. 
The  concordat  was  rejected  by  legisla- 
tors four  years  ago,  despite  a decade  of 
negotiation. 

New  Claims  of  Spying 
Under  Communists 

East  European  church  leaders  faced  new 
pressure  to  name  members  of  the  clergy 
who  acted  as  Communist  agents  after  a 
Polish  priest  accused  colleagues  of  spying 
on  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and  a Hungarian 
cardinal  was  named  as  a onetime 
informer.  “Several  informers  still  hold 
church  positions,”  said  the  Rev.  Tadeusz 
Isakowicz-Zalesld,  a former  Solidarity 
union  chaplain.  “Let’s  tell  the  truth  about 
Karol  Wojtyla’s  times,”  he  said,  referring 
to  Pope  John  Paul  by  his  given  name.  “It 
can’t  be  such  that  almost  everyone  knows 
who  the  informers  were,  but  it’s  only 
talked  about  on  the  quiet.”  Speaking  at  a 
press  conference  on  Feb.  7 in  Krakow, 
Poland,  Father  Isakowicz-Zaleski  said  he 
had  seen  names  of  clergy  agents  while 
reading  his  own  secret  police  file.  He  said 
he  believed  revealing  their  names  was 
essential  during  the  Polish  stage  of  Pope 
John  Paul’s  canonization  process. 


Challenges  to  Pastors  of 
Multiple  Parishes 

For  five  years,  the  Rev.  Pat  Lee  has  served 
as  pastor  of  both  St.  Joseph  and  Immacu- 
late Conception  parishes  on  Chicago’s 
near  North  Side,  only  six  blocks  apart. 
Father  Lee  can  make  the  walk  in  six  min- 
utes. But  that  does  not  mean  the  two  com- 
munities are — or  want  to  be — the  same. 
“The  biggest  challenge  is  to  lead  people  to 
a broader  vision  of  what  church  is,”  said 
Father  Lee,  who  participated  in  a sympo- 
sium on  Feb.  7-9  about  multiple-parish 
pastoring  at  the  University  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Lake  in  Mundelein,  111.  “I  do  bring  the 
resources  of  two  places  to  the  broader 
mission  of  the  church.  That  should  be  an 
advantage.”  Father  Lee  joined  pastors, 
pastoral  leaders,  researchers  and  planners 
from  about  20  dioceses  across  the  United 
States  at  the  symposium. 

Muslim  Expert  Named 
Nuncio  to  Egypt 

Archbishop  Michael  Fitzgerald,  68,  a 
member  of  the  Missionaries  of  Africa  and 
president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue,  was  named 
Vatican  ambassador  to  Egypt  and  the 
Arab  League  on  Feb.  15.  The  archbishop 
has  broad  experience  of  the  Muslim  world, 
having  studied  for  four  years  in  Tunisia 
and  taught  Muslim-Christian  theology  in 
Kampala,  Uganda,  during  the  reign  of  Idi 
Amin  Dada.  He  also  lived  in  and  minis- 
tered to  a small  Christian  community  in 
northern  Sudan.  He  has  worked  in  Rome 
since  1987,  first  as  secretary  of  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  for  Non-Christians  and  since 
2002  as  president  of  the  council. 


Archbishop  Michael  L.  Fitzgerald,  M.Afr.,  (center)  with  Mohammad  Al-Sharief  (left)  and  Archbishop 
Fernando  Capalla  (right)  at  a gathering  of  Asian  religious  representatives  in  Manila  on  Aug.  19,  2003. 
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The  quiet  revolution  of  lay  parish  ministry 

The  Francis  Next  Door 

- BY  KAREN  SUE  SMITH  - 

IN  THE  early  13TH  century,  Francis  of  Assisi  stood  before  Pope  Innocent  III 
and  asked  him  to  sanction  a new  way  of  life,  which  ultimately  became  a new 
religious  order  with  a twist.  The  Franciscans  would  not  be  cloistered  monks, 
but  active  brothers  living  in  towns  and  countrysides,  sustained  by  alms.  It  was  a 
novel  idea,  but  the  discerning  pope  welcomed  it.  As  with  Saints  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  Dominic  Guzman  and  Clare  of  Assisi,  so  it  has  been  throughout  church  histo- 
ry: charismatic  men  and  women  called  by  God  attract  followers  and  then  petition  the 
church  to  recognize  the  charism  given  them  for  the  common  good.  Petitioning  legiti- 
mates each  as  an  official  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church. 

With  the  publication  on  Nov.  15,  2005,  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops’ 
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new  document  on  lay  ecclesial  ministry,  Co-Workers  in  the 
Vineyard  of  the  Lord , a new  group  is  now  under  discernment 
by  the  church.  Clearly  not  a religious  order,  but  rather  a 
new  group  of  ministers,  it  is  taking  an  alternate  route 
toward  legitimation.  Three  distinguishing  characteristics 
clarify  just  how  distinctive  is  their  pathway. 

First,  these  ministers — all  lay,  some  with  decades  of  ser- 
vice, most  in  full-time  parish  ministry — follow  no  single 
charismatic  leader.  No  Francis  or  Clare  stands  up  for  them. 
No  one  voice  speaks  on  the  ministers’  behalf  or  articulates 
their  shared  vision.  Instead,  the  phenomenon  of  lay  parish 
ministers  has  grown  up  organically.  In  my  opinion,  they  are 
a bumper  crop  nurtured  by  the  theological  soil  enriched  by 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Lay  parish  ministers  describe 
their  collaboration  with  local  pastors  as  stemming  primari- 
ly from  a “call”  by  God.  Until  now  the  confirmation  of  that 
call  has  been  largely  local  and  tacit,  with  the  ministers’ 
being  hired  and  entrusted  with  significant  ministerial 
responsibilities. 

Second,  these  Catholics  have  entered  parish  ministry  as 
laypersons.  They  neither  leave  their  families  to  join  a reli- 
gious order  nor  seek  ordination  as  priests  or  deacons,  but 
minister  where  they  are.  Nor  are  they  founding  separate 
communities  or  meeting  together  for  like-minded  worship. 
Rather,  they  minister  alongside  the  clergy  in  local  parish 
communities. 

Third — and  this  is  unique — lay  parish  ministry  includes 
not  only  single  and  widowed  lay  leaders,  but  currendy  mar- 
ried men  and  women  whose  vows  are  made  to  each  other. 
Unlike  most  deacons,  most  married  lay  parish  ministers  still 
have  children  living  at  home. 

Clearly  something  new  is  happening. 

Imagine  this:  a modern-day  St.  Francis  could  come 
along  tomorrow  and  establish  another  religious  order, 
trekking  to  distant  places  to  build  churches  and  amass  fol- 
lowers for  Christ.  But  his  mother  or  sister,  father  or  broth- 
er could  stay  at  home  and,  if  “called,”  become  a lay  parish 
minister  today.  Moreover,  these  family  members  could  hear 
the  call  at  nearly  any  stage  of  their  adult  lives.  Let’s  hypoth- 
esize that  a mother  is  called  by  God  to  become  a lay  parish 
minister.  She  might  discuss  her  experience  with  the  local 
pastor,  volunteer  in  the  parish  to  test  the  notion  (if  she  is  not 
a volunteer  already),  begin  or  deepen  spiritual  practices, 
take  courses  online  or  at  a local  theological  faculty,  then 
seek  a position  in  her  parish  or  one  nearby.  She  might  even 
contact  the  diocese  in  Florida  where  she  and  her  husband 
plan  to  retire  eventually. 

The  prospect  highlights  the  newness  of  the  call.  The 
group  is  similar  to  orders  in  one  respect:  the  church  is  dis- 
cerning among  these  laity  a positive  reality,  a work  of  the 
Spirit  for  the  good  of  the  church. 

Some  historians  see  similarities  between  the  emergence 


of  today’s  lay  parish  ministers  and  Christians  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, that  fertile,  fluid  period  when  local  ministries  under 
various  names  and  with  differing  role  descriptions  were 
undertaken  by  leaders,  both  male  and  female. 

Lay  parish  ministry  does  not  compete  with  ordination 
or  religious  fife.  By  definition  the  Spirit  does  not  compete 
with  itself.  Rather,  it  represents  another  mode  of  outreach 
for  laypersons  whom  God  invites  and  the  church  affirms. 
Most  Catholics,  of  course,  will  continue  to  work  and  wit- 
ness in  the  world  that  extends  far  beyond  the  parish  bound- 
aries, finding  in  their  local  parish  a worshiping  community 
and  resources  for  spiritual  support.  This  is  as  it  should  be; 
there  is  no  competition  there  either. 

What  do  we  know? 

We  know  quite  a bit  about  lay  parish  ministers.  Since  1990, 
in  the  course  of  conducting  three  separate  sociological  sur- 
veys, the  National  Pastoral  Life  Center  has  documented  the 
development  of  this  phenomenon.  We  use  the  term  “lay 
parish  ministers”  not  only  for  consistency,  but  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  parish  ministry,  as  distinct  from  the  work  of 
laypeople  in  schools,  hospitals  and  dioceses — all  of  whom 
fall  under  the  umbrella  term  “lay  ecclesial  ministers.”  Three 
center  studies  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops 
(1990,  1997  and  2005)  have  been  made  possible  with  major 
funding  from  the  Lilly  Endowment  (the  third  with  addi- 
tional funding  from  the  Emerging  Models  of  Pastoral 
Excellence  Project). 

In  November  2005  the  National  Pastoral  Life  Center 
published  Lay  Parish  Ministers , by  David  DeLambo,  who 
co-authored  the  two  earlier  studies  with  Msgr.  Philip  J. 
Mumion,  the  center’s  founder.  DeLambo,  a sociologist  who 
is  currently  the  associate  director  of  pastoral  planning  for 
the  Diocese  of  Cleveland,  brings  both  experience  and  a con- 
sistent interpretative  lens  to  the  2005  data.  From  his  work, 
readers  can  gain  an  accurate  picture  of  a nascent  ministry 
just  beginning  to  be  institutionalized  by  one  bishops’  con- 
ference. Moreover,  DeLambo  compares  data  over  the  last 
15  years,  showing  a variety  of  trends.  DeLambo  discusses 
the  situation  of  parishes,  the  identity  of  the  lay  parish  min- 
isters, where  they  can  be  found,  how  they  entered  parish 
ministry,  their  preparation  and  formation,  and  human 
resource  data — from  their  experience  of  the  workplace  to 
salary  and  benefits  to  job  satisfaction. 

The  following  examples  sketch  the  kind  of  information 
DeLambo ’s  book  outlines. 

Demographics 

The  number  of  lay  parish  ministers  grew  rapidly  between 
1990  and  1997,  and  since  then  has  grown  at  a moderate  rate. 
Currently,  30,632  lay  parish  ministers  are  employed  for  20 
hours  or  more,  and  another  18,847  people  are  currently 
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enrolled  in  degree  or  certification  programs  in  ministry, 
preparing  to  enter  the  field.  Three-fourths  (74  percent) 
work  full  time. 

Increasingly,  lay  parish  ministers  indicate  that  they  are 
pursuing  a “lifetime”  of  service  in  the  church.  Among  full- 
time lay  parish  ministers,  70.1  percent  said  so  in  1997  and 
79.4  percent  in  2005;  among  part-time  lay  parish  ministers, 
50.7  percent  said  so  in  1997  and  62  percent  in  2005.  In  2005 


the  average  length  of  service  by  lay  parish  ministers  was  18 
years  (13  years  without  women  religious),  demonstrating 
substantial  lay  commitment. 

The  group  is  diverse,  as  DeLambo  makes  clear,  but  the 
majority  of  lay  parish  ministers  are  white,  female  (not 
women  religious),  around  age  50,  married,  with  children  at 
home.  They  have  prior  experience  and  ministerial  educa- 
tion (nearly  half  have  a master’s  degree),  but  in  most  cases 
their  wages  are  not  the  primary  household  income.  The 
largest  percentage  work  in  religious  education;  one  quarter 
are  “general  pastoral  ministers.” 

Cecelia  P.  Regan,  who  writes  the  religious  education 
column  for  Church  magazine,  was  not  in  DeLambo’s  sam- 
ple. I called  her  to  make  a few  inquiries  of  my  own.  (But 
note  how  closely  her  case  fits  his  data.)  Regan  directs  reli- 
gious education  at  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  Parish  in  Old 
Bridge,  N.J.,  where  she  has  worked  for  the  past  18  years. 
Married  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  she  administers 
the  sacramental  formation  and  religious  education  of  1,300 
children  and  coordinates  parish  adult  religious  education. 

Regan  holds  an  M.A.  in  pastoral  ministry.  “Do  you  feel 
called  to  ministry?”  I ask.  “Absolutely,”  she  says  without 
hesitation.  “To  me  it  has  always  been  more  of  a vocation 
than  a job  or  career.  I spend  95  percent  of  my  energy  help- 
ing people  find  Christ  in  their  environment — in  my  own 
family,  among  my  co-workers,  with  my  catechists,  with  par- 
ents and  other  adults  in  the  parish.” 

Other  lay  parish  ministers  work  as  youth  ministers, 
music  ministers  and  liturgists.  A significant  finding  by 
DeLambo  in  2005  is  that  the  percentages  of  males  (20  per- 
cent) and  minority  groups  (1 1.5  percent),  while  still  dispro- 
portionately small,  has  grown.  His  study  also  documents  the 
movement  of  women  religious  out  of  parish  ministry  and 
the  influx  of  lay  parish  ministers  into  the  inner  city,  urban 


business  districts  and  small  town  parishes,  beyond  the 
mega-parishes  where  one  would  expect  large  lay  staffs. 

“From  my  experience  in  ministry,”  comments  Msgr. 
Francis  H.  Kelley,  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Church  in 
Roslindale,  Mass.,  “the  most  significant  matter  is  the  num- 
ber of  people — African-American,  Latino  and  Asian — who 
are  in  lay  ministry,  but  unpaid  (27  percent).  And  I suspect 
there  are  more  in  the  Caucasian  population.” 

Pastors  themselves  are  the  major 
recruiters,  especially  of  first-time  ministers, 
and  they  judge  the  lay  contribution  valuable. 
One  indication  is  that  lay  salaries  have  dou- 
bled since  1990  (in  terms  of  nominal  dollars). 
In  2005  salaries  were  on  a par  with  median 
full-time  work  nationwide.  Lay  parish  minis- 
ters indicate  overwhelmingly  that  their  work 
has  meaning  for  them.  All  in  the  workplace  is 
not  bliss,  however.  As  a primary  income, 
salaries  are  low,  especially  for  those  with  pertinent  graduate 
degrees  (not  unlike  the  salaries  of  school  teachers  and  social 
workers). 

What  Monsignor  Kelley  finds  most  surprising  is  the 
average  age  of  the  lay  minister,  52.  “Is  lay  ministry  going  the 
way  of  the  aging  clergy?”  he  asked.  “Who  follows  these  men 
and  women  into  parish  ministries?  This  is  what  I find  sur- 
prising, not  discouraging — just  the  passing  on  of  this  new 
Catholic  way  of  living  in  the  hands  of  middle-aged  men  and 
women.  What  will  the  future  bring?” 

What  difference  does  it  make? 

In  his  final  chapter  DeLambo  discusses  the  lay,  the  femi- 
nine, the  local  and  the  ministerial  dimensions  of  lay  parish 
ministry,  suggesting  questions  and  future  issues.  Below  I 
summarize  a point  DeLambo  himself  has  raised,  but  then 
diverge  with  questions  of  my  own. 

•Formal  pastoral  ministry  is  being  performed  by 
laypeople  on  parish  staffs,  who  now  outnumber  the  priests 
in  parish  ministry.  I wonder  what  the  balance  will  be 
between  clergy,  religious  and  laity  as  parish  ministers  work- 
ing together  in  the  future?  What  changes  will  this  entail  for 
pastors?  And  will  the  church  foster  lay  parish  ministry  as 
well  as  vocations  to  the  priesthood,  diaconate  and  religious 
life? 

• Women  are  now  bringing  their  own  gifts,  experience 
and  perspectives  to  parish  pastoral  ministry  and  are  chang- 
ing the  pastor-staff  dynamic  in  the  process.  I wonder  what 
the  leadership  of  women  in  ministry  will  mean  over  the 
long-term.  Will  their  example  promote  women’s  leadership 
in  other  pastoral  roles? 

• Since  pastors  now,  without  oversight,  can  hire  and  fire 
lay  parish  ministers,  the  theological  question  is  raised:  Do 
lay  parish  ministers  serve  parishes,  or  is  their  ministry  for 


Some  historians  see  similarities 
between  the  emergence  of  today’s 
lay  parish  ministers  and  Christians 
of  the  first  century. 
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the  diocese  and  the  larger  church?  If  the  latter,  how  can  they 
move  with  ease  from  parish  to  parish  and  from  one  diocese 
to  another?  Such  concerns  will  need  to  be  worked  out  over 
time. 

• Relational  skills,  which  are  highly  prized  by  pastors, 
are  only  one  side  of  the  preparation  issue;  the  other  side  is 
theological  education.  Lay  parish  ministers  feel  least  pre- 
pared in  the  academic  disciplines  of  theology,  church  histo- 
ry, Scripture  and  canon  law.  Only  41.3  percent  of  the  laity 
(excluding  those  in  religious  communities)  have  a master’s 
degree,  and  fewer  than  half  (48.5  percent)  have  their  high- 
est degree  in  a ministry-related  field.  Given  that  most  pro- 
fessions in  the  United  States  today  require  graduate  degrees 
in  a pertinent  field,  as  DeLambo  points  out,  the  education 
of  lay  parish  ministers  would  seem  to  need  shoring  up.  Will 
the  “institutionalization”  of  lay  parish  ministers  lead  to 
higher  standards  across  the  board? 

Deacon  Steve  Bermick  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  hopes  so.  In  a 
recent  conversation,  Bermick  expressed  surprise  that  nearly 
70  percent  of  ministers  say  their 
current  position  did  not  require 
a master’s  degree;  nearly  75  per- 
cent say  it  did  not  require  a cer- 
tificate or  special  training;  and 
more  than  80  percent  say  it  did 
not  require  some  form  of  certi- 
fication. “In  my  position  as  a 
pastoral  associate  in  a 1,400- 
family  parish,”  he  says,  “my 
training  [master’s  degree  and 
diaconal  formation  classes]  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
do  my  job.  With  lay  ministers 
filling  an  ever-increasing  role  in 
parishes,  it  makes  me  wonder  if 
those  ministers  really  have  the 
training  necessary  to  serve  com- 
petently in  a parish.  At  a minimum,  a certificate  in  lay  min- 
istry should  be  required  for  full-time  positions.” 

Two-thirds  of  U.S.  Catholic  parishes  now  employ  lay 
parish  ministers,  and  on  average  all  parishes  employ  nearly 
two  apiece  (1.66).  But  does  the  practice  enhance  the  quality 
of  parish  leadership?  Are  lay  parish  ministers  effective?  The 
1990  study,  which  included  both  parishioner  and  pastor 
responses,  suggested  that  they  are,  finding  that  lay  parish 
staffs  increase  the  involvement  of  other  parishioners.  In  2005, 
the  following  percentage  of  lay  parish  ministers  indicated  that 
they  “added  considerably”  or  made  “some  improvement”  in: 
involvement  of  youth  (65.9  percent),  of  women  (63.2  per- 
cent), of  young  adults  (57  percent),  of  the  elderly  (49.1  per- 
cent), of  men  (45.7  percent),  of  singles  (35.8  percent). 

Finally,  it  is  possible  that  the  process  of  institutionaliza- 


tion in  U.S.  dioceses  will  help  other  dioceses  around  the 
globe  to  affirm  and  improve  their  lay  ministries.  I am  think- 
ing of  the  trained  lay  catechists  and  evangelists  in  Africa  and 
the  small  community  leaders  in  South  America,  many  of 
whom  have  served  as  long  or  longer  than  the  laity  in  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  institutionalization  here  could  open 
global  communication  about  practices  and  ideas  to  further 
pastoral  care  in  many  regions. 

“My  sense  is  that  this  study  is  only  reflecting  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg,”  Monsignor  Kelley  says.  “Lay  ministry  in  the 
Catholic  world  is  not  coming  from  the  training  and  learn- 
ing of  the  universities,  but  from  the  faith  and  the  experience 
of  parish  members.  But  like  most  sea  changes,  this  goes 
unnoticed  until  it  washes  over  us.” 

Catholics  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  pastor-staff 
model  over  the  last  two  decades.  Yet  decades  become  min- 
utes when  the  two-millennia-old  church  is  viewed  as  a 
whole.  From  that  historical  vantage  point,  the  ministry  of 
the  laity,  particularly  in  parishes,  has  barely  emerged  from 
the  womb.  Only  now,  as  the 
U.S.  Catholic  bishops  reflect 
theologically  on  it,  is  lay  pas- 
toral ministry  being  officially 
integrated,  given  its  own  name, 
required  to  prepare  itself 
according  to  standards,  and  is 
now  taking  its  place  in  church 
structures  in  relation  to  the 
hierarchy.  How  this  will  turn 
out  is  for  future  generations  to 
know.  Yet  we  are  watching  and 
measuring  now. 

I The  role  of  lay  parish  min- 
* isters  may  still  appear  to  many 
s as  an  unremarkable  necessity. 
k After  all,  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  charismatic,  canon- 
ized St.  Francis,  but  about  “the  Francis  next  door” — the 
layperson  who  directs  the  parish  faith  formation  program 
or  who  meets  with  the  teen  group  or  who  leads  the  choir. 
Although  DeLambo’s  empirical  research  cannot  substanti- 
ate such  a claim,  I believe  that  the  presence  of  ordinary 
laity  taking  responsibility  for  pastoral  leadership  is  its  own 
miracle,  a manifestation  of  Christ  in  our  midst.  What  mat- 
ters is  whether,  over  time,  the  church  reaches  a similar 
conclusion.  0 

[Lay  Parish  Ministers  can  be  purchased  from  the  National 
Pastoral  Life  Center  for  $19.95.  A 16-page  companion 
booklet  for  parishioners,  Ministries:  A Parish  Guide,  is 
available  for  $2.50,  with  bulk  discounts.  Phone  (212)  43 1 - 
7825;  fax  212-274-9786;  www.nplc.org.] 
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A Prediction 
Fulfilled 

Laypeople , once  on  the  periphery  of 
parish  service  and  leadership , are  now 
at  its  very  core. 


BY  PAUL  WILKES 


Some  might  find  irony  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
the  National  Pastoral  Life  Center  was  issuing  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  burgeoning  numbers 
of  laypersons  serving  in  various  parish  capacities, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  this  past  November  was  having  difficulties  even 
allowing  the  words  minister  and  ministry  to  identify  these 
laypeople  and  their  work.  At  a time  when  parish  closings 
and  consolidations  are  rising  and  the  number  of  laypeople 
both  in  training  and  in  service  to  American  parishes  con- 
tinues to  outstrip  the  declining  numbers  of  seminarians  and 
ordained  clergy,  it  appears  that  a sizable  number  within  the 
current  cohort  of  bishops — not  to  mention  a sometimes- 
reluctant  Vatican— warily  regard  this  trend. 

Was  the  vote,  which  only  narrowly  achieved  the 
required  two-thirds,  a case  of  trying  to  stuff  the  Vatican  II 
genie  back  into  the  bottle?  Or  was  it  evidence  of  the  wis- 
dom of  prudent  churchmen  who  were  clarifying  once 
again,  because  it  needed  to  be  done,  the  line  between  the 
ordained,  whom  they  consider  the  only  true  “ministers,” 
and  those  whose  work — as  one  bishop  recommended — 
should  not  be  called  ministry,  but  rather  a more  ubiquitous 
“roles  of  service.” 

Lay  Parish  Ministers:  A Study  of  Emerging  Leadership , by 
David  DeLambo,  is  the  third  study — the  others  were  in 
1990  and  1997 — by  the  National  Pastoral  Life  Center, 
whose  prescient  founder,  the  late  Msgr.  Phillip  J.  Murnion, 
years  ago  forecast  a “virtual  revolution  in  pastoral  min- 
istry.” Today  his  prediction  is  borne  out:  a legion  of  lay- 
women  and  men  serve  in  roles  that  in  the  past  were  exclu- 
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sively  filled  by  the  huge  numbers  of  priests  and  religious 
assigned  to  parishes.  Laypeople,  once  on  the  periphery  of 
parish  service  and  leadership,  are  now  at  its  very  core. 

It  is  hardly  breaking  news  that  the  parish  continues  to 
change,  and  change  dramatically.  Some  6 percent  of  parish- 
es now  have  no  resident  priest,  22  percent  are  combined 
with  another  parish  to  utilize  the  service  of  a shared  priest, 
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and  most  of  the  other  72  percent  have  but  a single  priest  to 
serve  an  ever-growing  Catholic  population.  The  trend  will 
continue  and  even  accelerate  as  the  average  age  of  priests 
rises  and  not  enough  priests  are  ordained  to  replace  those 
who  are  ill  or  who  retire. 

A close  reading  of  Lay  Parish  Ministers  provides,  if  not  a 
complete  portrait  of  Catholic  America,  many  sharply 
etched  pieces  of  a fascinating  puzzle.  There  are  many  pos- 
itive signs  for  the  American  church,  and  some  distressing 
ones.  First  the  good  news. 

Called.  With  biblical  vibrancy,  echoing  what  might  be 
considered  an  almost  evangelical  temperament,  the  major- 
ity of  laypeople  serving  in  parishes  feel  that  they  have 
received — and  are  responding  to — a call  from  God  to  serve 
God  and  the  church.  It  is  their  vocation,  not  merely  a job. 
While  many  of  them  savored  their  first  taste  of  the  excite- 
ment of  parish  ministry  through  volunteering,  three- 
fourths  of  them  now  consider  it  a lifetime  commitment. 

Satisfied.  While  anyone  who  knows  anything  of  normal 
parish  politics  and  conflicting  inter- 
est groups  will  recall  lay  parish  work- 
ers carping  about  the  tensions  of 
their  work,  the  study  shows  that 
these  ecclesial  lay  ministers  derive 
enormous  satisfaction  from  what 
they  are  doing.  Many  have  had 
careers  in  the  corporate  world,  in 
teaching  or  other  professions,  and 
know  that  while  they  may  not  yet  be 
working  in  an  earthly  paradise,  what 
they  do  is  extraordinarily  meaningful,  important  and  ful- 
filling. Eighty-seven  percent  of  them  would  encourage 
others  to  do  similar  work  in  a parish. 

Prayerful.  One  finding  that  might  astound  even  the 
bishops  who  want  to  restrict  paid  lay  Catholic  parish  work- 
ers semantically  is  that  they  are  more  solicitous  of  prayer, 
over  and  above  the  accepted  rituals  at  staff  meetings,  than 
the  priests  with  whom  they  serve  (46  percent  versus  23  per- 
cent for  priests),  for  days  of  reflection  and  retreats  (3 1 per- 
cent versus  10  percent)  and  faith  sharing  (35  percent  versus 
18  percent). 

Competent.  From  assisting  at  wakes  to  preparing  couples 
for  marriage  and  children  for  first  Eucharist  and  confirma- 
tion, performing  virtually  all  the  parish’s  administrative 
tasks,  visiting  the  sick,  counseling  the  troubled,  conducting 
groups,  organizing  liturgies  and  providing  music,  lay  parish 
workers  have  taken  on  the  bulk  of  parish  work.  Outside  of 
specific  liturgical  roles  that  are  the  province  of  the 
ordained,  it  would  not  be  a statistical  leap  to  say  that  the 
total  amount  of  time  spent  in  parish  work  by  lay  staff  and 
priests  would  certainly  favor  the  former,  perhaps  by  a sig- 
nificant factor. 


Accepted.  If  there  was  initial  reluctance  to  accept  lay 
ecclesial  ministers  in  parish  work,  that  resistance  has  large- 
ly dissipated.  Lay  ministers  experience  a high  level  of  sup- 
port from  parishioners — for  they  have  usually  been  ordi- 
nary parishioners  themselves  before  taking  on  a leadership 
role.  Fully  two-thirds  of  parishes  have  at  least  one  paid  lay 
minister  who  works  more  than  20  hours  a week.  It  is  not 
odd  to  see  larger  parishes  with  a single  priest  and  a full- 
time staff  of  three  to  six  or  more  laypeople. 

Parish-focused.  Lay  workers  do  not  consider  themselves 
merely  interchangeable  contract  laborers  for  hire.  They  are 
deeply  and  specifically  committed  to  the  parish  in  which 
they  work,  which  is  usually  the  parish  in  which  they  wor- 
ship and  in  which  their  children  may  be  educated. 

now  to  the  more  disturbing  pieces  of  the  puzzle  as  revealed  in 
Lay  Parish  Ministers. 

Parish-focused.  Yes,  this  was  listed  in  the  positive  col- 
umn, but  there  is  a potential  downside  as  well.  While  lay 
parish  workers  surely  know  they  are 
part  of  a larger  church,  they  appar- 
endy  are  either  so  disheartened,  dis- 
illusioned or  disinterested  in  the 
doings  on  higher  church  levels  that 
they  choose  to  keep  their  focus 
local.  The  question,  “How  close  do 
you  feel  to  the  Catholic  Church?” 
finds  a slow  but  steady  decline  in 
“closeness.”  Could  this  be  another 
step  toward  the  much-feared  “con- 
gregrationalizing”  of  American  parishes  due  to  fatigue  over 
such  issues  as  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy,  lack 
of  financial  accountability  and  paucity  of  collaborative  and 
consultative  decision-making?  Perhaps. 

Aging.  The  average  age  of  a parish  worker  continues  to 
edge  upward.  This  could  indicate  that  the  fervor  of  the 
great  numbers  of  Vatican  II-inspired  laypeople,  who,  while 
not  seeking  ordination,  took  seriously  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  “priesthood  of  all  believers,”  is  attenuating. 

Feminine.  Religious  women — who  were  and  are  consid- 
ered “lay”  in  the  eyes  of  the  church — comprised  41  percent 
of  parish  workers  in  1990  and  only  16  percent  in  2005.  As 
the  number  of  sisters  declined,  the  number  of  laywomen, 
both  single  and  married,  continued  to  rise.  Today,  while  the 
number  of  men  in  paid  parish  ministry  has  increased  slight- 
ly, four  out  of  five  parish  workers  are  women,  which  has 
given  rise  to  some  concern  about  “feminizing”  parish  work 
and  not  providing  enough  male  presence  or  role  models. 

Wages.  While  salaries  have  doubled  since  the  first  sur- 
vey in  1990,  few  workers  would  say  they  make  a living 
wage.  And  yet  the  total  income  of  parish  workers’  families 
is  above  the  national  average.  This  indicates  that  parish 


This  study  of 
lay  ministry  also 
reports  some 
distressing  signs. 
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work  is  considered  a second  income — usually  by  a 
w(  >man — and  would  be  a reason  why  men  who  are  the  main 
providers  for  their  families  cannot  see  their  way — even  if 
they  have  sensed  a “call” — to  work  in  a parish. 

Precarious.  Lay  ecclesial  ministers  who  have  been  sum- 
marily dismissed  at  the  whim  of  a new  pastor  or  bishop 
would  find  it  interesting  to  note  that  a subcommittee  of  the 
bishops’  conference  received  a report  almost  10  years  ago 
that  trumpeted  that  lay  ministers  were  “performing  roles 
diat  entail  varying  degrees  of  pastoral  leadership  and 
administration  in  a public,  stable,  recognized,  and  autho- 
rized manner.”  A proviso  must  be  added:  “in  some  places, 
at  some  times.”  Stability  might  work  for  monks;  it  is  not 
the  case  for  lay  ecclesial  ministers. 

putting  together  the  pieces  of  this  puzzle,  we  see  as  a 

backdrop  tens  of  thousands  of  committed,  spiritually  deep, 
satisfied,  competent,  yet  somewhat  underpaid  laypeople, 
working  alongside  an  ever  smaller  number  of  priests  who, 
while  they  have  more  prestige  and  surely  more  job  securi- 
ty, are  facing  increasing  demands  upon  their  time  from  a 
growing  Catholic  population.  These  priests,  as  surveys 
from  the  National  Federation  of  Priests  Councils  and 
other  groups  show  (the  Catholic  priesthood  may  be  the 
most  studied  occupation  in  the  United  States),  are  by  and 
large  men  who  are  happy  in  their  work,  spiritual  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways  and  fulfilled;  yet  a good  number  evidence  the 
same  frustration  with  the  “higher-ups”  that  their  lay  co- 
workers feel. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  extrapolate  further  from  this  study 
and  see  increasingly  troubling  signs,  as  Vatican  II-era 
priests  (and  bishops)  are  replaced  by — as  surveys  continue 
to  indicate — men  with  a less  distributive  and  more  clerical 
orientation.  These  newly  ordained,  who  are  quickly 
appointed  pastors,  will  be  in  line  with  the  growing  minor- 
ity of  bishops  who  want  to  apportion  carefully  who  prop- 
erly will  be  called  ministers.  Without  enthusiastic  diocesan 
support,  approbation  and  acknowledgment,  high-quality 
in-service  training  and  even  financial  help  for  their  initial 
education  (while  a potentially  ordainable  man  can  be 
assured  of  free  seminary  training,  the  vast  majority  of  lay 
ecclesial  ministers  pay  for  their  own  education),  the  “vir- 
tual revolution”  that  Monsignor  Murnion  forecast  may  be 
facing  a counterrevolution. 

What  will  some  future  survey,  say  five  years  hence, 
reveal,  as  two  powerful  forces,  the  church  hierarchy  and 
enfranchised  lay  Catholics,  assert  what  they  perceive  as 
their  call?  Will  it  show  that  the  hierarchy  has  done  more 
to  utilize  and  foster  the  ministry  claimed  by  laypeople,  or 
more  to  temper  or  even  suppress  it?  Or  will  such  delin- 
eations prove  beside  the  point  in  the  face  of  a movement 
of  the  Spirit  that  is  simply  too  powerful  to  control?  gj 
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After  the  Tsunami,  Peace 

A visitor  to  Banda  Aceh  nine  months  after  the  disaster  finds  new 
hope  everywhere  for  a brighter  future. 

BY  ROBERT  N.  LYNCH 


There  is  defi- 
nitely a “peace 
dividend”  to  dis- 
aster relief,  as  I 
found  in  mid-December 
during  my  second  visit  to 
Banda  Aceh,  the  large  city  in 
northern  Sumatra  (Indo- 
nesia) where  over  118,000 
lives  were  lost  on  Dec.  26, 

2004.  That  was  the  day  of 
the  multiple  catastrophes  of 
a huge  earthquake  (8.9  on 
the  Richter  scale)  and  three 
successive  tsunami  waves. 

Another  100,000  people  are 
still  unaccounted  for  and 
presumed  dead.  All  of  this  in 
a city  that  once  numbered 
half  a million  people. 

When  I first  visited  in 
March  2005,  everywhere  I 
looked  I saw  signs  of  that  dreadful  day  the  preceding 
December.  The  look  on  the  faces  of  the  people,  especially 
the  children,  still  reflected  dread  and  terror  as  well  as 
uncertainty  about  their  future. 

Three  months  had  passed  since  the  disaster,  but  little 
seemed  to  be  happening  in  terms  of  hands-on  relief.  The 
Acehnese  knew  that  the  world  had  promised  close  to  $7 
billion  in  relief  aid.  Each  night,  however,  found  many  in 
displaced  persons  camps  with  no  income,  scant  hope  of 
obtaining  housing  anytime  soon  and  the  uneasy  reality  of 
a civil  war  that  seemed  to  be  experiencing  only  a tsunami- 
inspired  cease-fire.  There  was  little  vitality  in  this  once 
bustling  city,  and  with  sunset  each  day  came  fear  and  fur- 
ther uncertainty. 


MOST  REV.  ROBERT  N.  LYNCH  is  bishop  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Catholic  Relief  Services. 


The  process  of  rebuilding  had  begun,  though.  Efforts 
to  find  and  bury  the  bodies  were  largely  complete,  and  the 
task  of  cleaning  the  streets  and  a few  of  the  public  places 
had  provided  employment  for  some  of  the  able-bodied. 
The  feared  disease  and  hunger  never  materialized,  thanks 
to  the  swift  action  of  many.  But  there  were  still  no  replace- 
ment houses  springing  up,  and  there  was  always  the  fear 
that  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  combatants — the  armed 
forces  of  Indonesia  or  the  rebels  from  the  nearby  moun- 
tains— would  soon  start  shooting  again. 

Much  has  changed  in  the  intervening  nine  months.  On 
my  second  visit,  as  chairman  of  Catholic  Relief  Services,  I £ 
found  new  hope  everywhere  and  a more  certain  and  I 
brighter  future. 

During  the  past  summer  in  Helsinki,  for  example,  the  ° 
government  of  Indonesia  signed  a peace  accord  with  the  l 
representatives  of  the  Acehnese  rebels.  The  government  5 
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promised  to  remove  the  majority  of  its  military  forces 
from  the  area,  and  the  rebels  promised  to  hand  over  their 
weapons.  So  far  both  have  kept  their  word,  and  with  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  tsunami,  the  previously  elusive 
peace  seems  in  place. 

The  Acehnese  located  in  the  northernmost  part  of 
Sumatra,  which  is  itself  the  northernmost  island  in 
Indonesia’s  vast  archipelago,  have  never  liked  being  gov- 
erned from  Jakarta.  The  independence  movement  goes 
back  to  before  the  Dutch  occupa- 
tion in  the  1800’s.  When  the  Dutch 
left  and  Indonesia  itself  became 
independent,  Aceh  Province  wanted 
to  be  its  own  nation,  free  from 
Jakarta.  Some  of  the  other  island 
populations  desire  the  same  inde- 
pendence, so  the  Jakarta  govern- 
ment has  long  been  aware  that  the  rest  of  Indonesia  was 
watching  what  it  did  in  Aceh  Province.  It  took  courage  for 
the  two  sides  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  decision 
seems  to  have  been  a positive  effect  of  the  tsunami. 

For  the  local  population,  much  is  changing.  It  has 
taken  a long  time  for  replacement  housing  to  be  created. 
Close  to  100,000  houses  must  be  built  in  the  tsunami- 
affected  region.  One  cause  of  delay  is  the  lack  of  titles  to 
land,  in  some  cases  because  documents  were  never  filed  in 
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the  first  place  and  in  others  because  they  were  washed 
away  by  the  floodwaters.  Nongovernmental  agencies  like 
C.R.S.  have  had  to  wait  for  the  government  to  assign  areas 
of  responsibility  for  construction  and  to  settle  disputes 
between  previous  homeowners,  but  slowly  and  surely 
replacement  housing  is  going  up.  C.R.S.  has  dedicated 
$127  million  of  its  tsunami  collection,  in  fact,  to  this  area 
alone  (the  other  money  is  targeted  for  Sri  Lanka  and 
India),  and  most  of  it  will  go  to  replacement  housing. 

Each  new  house  constructed  by 
C.R.S.  to  its  own  standards  for 
earthquake  resistance  costs  about 
$7,500  for  45  square  meters  of  living 
area.  Each  will  have  running  water 
and  sanitation  systems — not  avail- 
able in  many  of  the  homes  that  will 
be  replaced.  Carefully,  slowly, 
thoughtfully  and  in  consultation  and  collaboration  with 
the  people  of  each  community,  dwellings  are  assigned  to 
those  who  meet  the  following  criteria:  they  were  living  in 
their  own  home  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  26;  their  home 
was  totally  destroyed  that  morning;  and  they  can  prove 
both.  At  the  moment,  C.R.S.  is  committed  to  creating 
approximately  5,700  new  permanent  homes,  and  an 
almost  equal  number  of  temporary  homes  for  those  in  the 
camps  who  will  not  be  able  to  be  in  their  permanent  res- 
idences by  Dec.  31,  2006.  Getting  the  population  out  of 
the  camps  as  soon  as  possible  is  the  highest  priority. 

C.R.S.  also  builds  replacement  mosques  in  communi- 
ties that  had  them  prior  to  the  tidal  waves  and  the  earth- 
quake. It  is  a part  of  a holistic  approach  that  most  N.G.O.’s 
are  taking  in  an  area  that  is  99.5  percent  Muslim.  New 
roads  are  replacing  those  washed  out,  and  the  creation  of 
an  infrastructure — from  a new  bus  station  to  new  places  of 
business — is  also  well  under  way.  New  clinics  and  new 
hospital  services  are  also  planned.  In  the  end,  in  the  words 
of  former  President  Bill  Clinton,  the  goal  is  “to  rebuild 
better.” 

International  media  descended  on  the  area  on  Dec.  26 
for  the  first  anniversary  of  the  catastrophe,  and  some  were 
critical  of  the  response  to  date.  A certain  amount  of  criti- 
cism of  the  government  and  the  N.G.O.’s  may  be  fair,  but 
no  one  who  has  personally  seen  how  far  the  area  has  come 
can  leave  without  being  impressed  by  the  overall  response. 

Behind  it  all,  however,  and  ignored  by  many  of  those 
who  comment  on  the  response  effort  in  Aceh  Province,  is 
the  peace  accord.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  say  that  God  or 
Allah  can  make  good  come  from  the  awful.  Those  alive 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec.  26,  2004,  will  live  to  see  bet- 
ter days  and  better  times  because  of  a multifaceted 
response  involving  local  populations  and  the  people  of 
the  world.  ® 
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‘Ruined  for  Life’ 

Celebrating  50  years  of  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps 

BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


Top:  The  2005-6  J.V.C.  community  in  Seattle,  Wash.  1 
Center:  At  St.  Paul’s  Mission  School  in  Hays,  Mont,  o 
Left:  Working  at  a community  fishing  project  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

seminary  training  too  academic,  p 
Another,  a woman  who  had  teaching  = 
experience  before  joining  but  no  direct  t 
involvement  with  justice  issues,  not  only  |2 
found  this  contact  in  her  own  volunteer  work,  but  also  ° 
through  her  community  experience.  “The  others  in  myr? 
community  were  mostly  second-year  volunteers,  and  they  § 
would  come  home  in  the  evening  with  stories  of  theirS 
days  spent  among  hungry  and  homeless  people,”  she  said,  i 


Q W ^ uined  for  LIFE” — that  is  the  humorously  iron- 

[ j ic  phrase  used  of  young  women  and  men  who 
give  one  or  two  years  of  their  lives  to  service  in 
JL.  m.  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps.  The  phrase  was 
coined  by  Jack  Morris,  the  Jesuit  credited  with  having  start- 
ed it  all — of  whom  more  later.  Although  major  celebrations 
will  not  occur  until  the  summer  of  2006,  the  whole  year 
marks  the  organization’s  50th  anniversary.  While  never  a 
member  of  the  J.VC.  myself,  I served  as  a support  person  to 
a community  of  Jesuit  volunteers  in  the  early  1980’s,  and  this 
past  fall  I began  contacting  some  of  those  I knew  from  that 
period,  as  well  as  others  of  more  recent  vintage.  I wanted  to 
find  out  how  their  fives  had  subsequendy  been  “ruined”  by 
their  experience. 

Some  are  now  married  with  children,  some  remained 
single  and  still  others  entered  religious  fife — mosdy  as 
Jesuits.  Those  I initially  came  to  know  as  their  support  per- 
son (we  met  regularly  for  prayer,  shared  meals  and  fun)  are 
now  in  middle  age  and  five  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 
telephone  conversations  with  several  of  them,  all  told  me 
that  their  fives  have  been  enriched  by  their  commitment  to 
the  four  dimensions — or  values — that  undergirded  their 
time  as  volunteers:  social  justice,  spirituality,  community  and 
simplicity.  In  distinctive  ways,  each  of  their  placements 
involved  the  first  of  these,  social  justice.  A number  of  the 
placements,  though  by  no  means  all,  were  connected  with 
Jesuit  teaching  apostolates,  like  the  Nativity-model  middle 
schools  that  serve  youngsters  from 
low-income  families.  Others  were 
in  a soup  kitchen  or  similar  pro- 
grams that  involve  working  direcdy 
with  poor  people  in  need  of  basic 
services. 

The  chance  to  be  involved  in  a 
justice-type  placement  was  often 
one  of  the  primary  attractions  for 
undergraduates  wanting  to  do  a year 
of  service  after  graduation.  A volunteer  who  went  on  to 
become  a diocesan  priest,  for  example,  took  time  off  from  his 
seminary  training  to  join,  because  he  had  found  the  initial 
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adding:  “Their  stories  set  in  my  soul.” 

The  same  volunteer  also  came  to  have  a deeper  and  last- 
ing sense  of  the  third  dimension,  simplicity  in  lifestyle — a 
dimension  that  is  expected  of  all  volunteer  communities.  At 
its  most  basic  level,  this  means  subsisting  on  a modest  per- 
sonal allowance,  now  about  $80  a month,  and  using  their 
community  allowance  to  prepare  meals  in  accord  with  the 
resources  of  families  of  limited  means.  Somewhat  to  my  cha- 
grin, present  and  former  volunteers  have  told  me  how  happy 
they  are  to  be  invited  for  dinner  at  Jesuit  communities, 


“because  the  food  is  always  so  good  there.”  (So  much  for  the 
Jesuit  vow  of  poverty.) 

But  did  this  value  of  simplicity  remain  after  their  time  as 
volunteers,  when  they  began  to  earn  comfortable  salaries? 
Those  with  whom  I spoke  gave  me  a definite  yes.  One 
woman  said  that  on  the  wall  of  her  apartment  hangs  a plaque 
inscribed  with  the  Quaker  proverb,  “Live  simply  that  others 
may  live.”  She  is  single  and  could  afford  more  material  goods 
than  she  has,  but  she  made  a deliberate  choice  to  “live  sim- 
ply.” 

What  about  others  whose  means  in  later  years  are  limit- 
ed, not  by  choice  so  much  as  by  necessity?  A former  volun- 
teer who  lives  in  Ohio  spoke  of  her  decision  to  give  up  her 
own  job  in  order  to  remain  at  home  with  her  three  young 
children.  “Living  on  one  salary,”  she  said,  “we  waste  noth- 
ing— and  we’re  trying  to  instill  that  into  our  children.”  For 
her,  the  value  of  simplicity  is  not  the  only  one  that  she  and 
her  husband  have  perforce  embraced  themselves,  but  it  is 
one  that  they  want  to  transmit  to  their  offspring.  But  even 
apart  from  the  need  to  waste  nothing,  she  realizes  that  life  in 
a comfortable  suburb  leads  her  and  her  husband  to  ask  them- 
selves, “Do  we  have  too  much?”  The  fact  that  she  married 
another  former  volunteer  points  to  a well-recognized  phe- 
nomenon, namely,  that  having  absorbed  the  same  four  val- 
ues during  their  year  of  service,  Jesuit  Volunteer  marriages 
tend  to  be  built  on  solid  foundations. 

Closely  linked  to  the  dimensions  of  simplicity  and  social 
justice  is  spirituality.  Most  volunteers  begin  their  year  with 
little  retreat  experience.  “The  first  silent  weekend  retreat  we 
had,”  said  one  former  volunteer,  “was  hard,  because  I’d  had 
no  experience  in  that  area.  I did  have  a director,”  he  added, 
“but  she  was  a religious  woman  from  the  world  of  directed 


retreats — a very  different  world  from  mine,  working  as  I was 
in  a Nativity-model  middle  school,  a 2 2 -year-old  full  of 
energy.”  Since  that  time,  he  noted,  the  Jesuit  Volunteer 
Corps  staff  has  developed  a strong  pedagogical  approach 
that  prepares  volunteers  for  the  three  retreats  they  make 
during  the  course  of  their  year  of  service. 

The  fourth  dimension,  community,  presents  volunteers 
with  the  not  inconsiderable  challenge  of  learning  to  five  at 
close  quarters  with  other  young  men  and  women,  some  of 
whom  may  be  very  different  in  terms  of  personalities.  “By 
the  end  of  the  year,  no  one  was  speaking,”  said 
one  woman,  not  entirely  in  jest.  But  for  most, 
the  year  together  becomes  the  basis  of  close 
bonds  that  perdure  over  the  subsequent  years. 
“About  half  of  us  stay  in  touch,  and  I’ve  been 
to  a couple  of  weddings  of  community  mem- 
bers,” said  British  Robinson. 

British  is  one  of  the  few  former  volunteers 
who  is  African  American.  The  lack  of  racial 
diversity  “did  bother  me  a little  at  first,”  she 
said.  “They  asked  me  when  I first  applied  whether  that 
would  be  a problem  in  community,”  she  added,  “but  I said 
no,  because  I’d  grown  up  in  an  all-white  environment.”  She 
emphasized  that  her  community  experience  with  eight  oth- 
ers, six  women  and  two  men,  was  entirely  positive.  So  was 
her  placement  as  a social  worker  with  Catholic  Charities  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  in  a social  service  agency  that  assists  poor  peo- 
ple with  necessities  like  fight  bills,  food  stamps,  rental  assis- 
tance and  other  basics  needed  for  survival. 

Unlike  most  volunteers,  who  join  immediately  after  col- 
lege, British  had  already  embarked  on  a career  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  “But  in  my  mid-20’s,  I felt  a call  to  get  into  full- 
time volunteer  work,”  she  said,  and  after  looking  at  both  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps,  she  chose  the 
latter.  Her  volunteer  year  was  followed  by  graduate  school, 
and — after  a stint  at  Network,  a nonprofit  lobbying  group — 
she  began  working  for  the  Jesuit  Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  for  10  years  she  held  the  position  of  national 
director  of  social  and  international  ministries.  A long-term 
connection  of  this  kind  with  Jesuit  apostolates  is  by  no 
means  unusual  among  former  volunteers.  She  has  moved  on 
to  a new  position  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  as  senior 
advisor  for  public-private  partnerships  in  the  office  of  the 
global  AIDS  coordinator. 

Now  that  half  a century  has  passed  since  the  Jesuit 
Volunteer  Corps  began,  some  might  wonder  how  it  came 
into  existence.  Here  again  the  story  reverts  to  Jack  Morris,  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Although  he  demurs  from  being  identified  as  such,  he  is 
viewed  as  the  founder.  “It  was  just  a happening  that  came 
about  after  the  Second  World  War,”  he  said  in  our  telephone 
interview.  As  a young  Jesuit  seminarian,  he  was  teaching  in  a 


Their  lives  have  been  enriched 
by  the  J.V.C.’s  values  of  social 
justice,  spirituality,  community 
and  simplicity  of  life. 
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school  for  Native  Americans  at  a remote  mission  station  in 
Copper  Valley,  Alaska,  with  some  members  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Anne.  As  the  school  grew,  volunteers  of  various  ages  and 
backgrounds  began  to  offer  their  help.  They  were  consid- 
ered simply  lay  missionaries.  It  was  not  until  the  mid-1960’s, 
Jack  said,  “that  I hit  upon  the  name  Jesuit  Volunteers.”  As 
other  types  of  work  were  undertaken,  he  wrote  the  first 
descriptive  brochure  and  began  visiting  Jesuit  colleges  and 
universities  to  recruit.  The  concept  of  the  four  values,  or 
dimensions,  was  not  formalized  until  later — though,  as  he 
noted,  they  were  already  being  lived  out  in  the  Jives  of  the 
growing  number  of  volunteers. 

Initially,  there  were  Jesuit  Volunteers  only  in  the 
Northwest.  It  fell  to  another  Oregon 
Province  Jesuit  to  open  up  the  program  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  As  a result  of  his 
“agitating”  in  the  social  ministries  offices 
of  other  provinces  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
across  the  United  States,  five  regions  were 
created,  with  their  own  offices  and  staffs: 

Northwest,  Midwest,  South,  Southwest 
and  East.  Eventually,  the  Jesuit  Volunteer 
Corps  would  take  root  in  other  countries: 

England,  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Bulgaria 
and  the  Philippines.  Still  later,  in  the  mid- 
1980’s,  Jesuit  Volunteers  International 
came  into  existence,  with  small  groups  of 
volunteers  serving  in  a dozen  developing 
nations. 

Currendy,  the  number  of  volunteers 
serving  here  in  the  United  States  has 
dropped  from  a high  of  500  to  approxi- 
mately 350.  This  drop  has  come  not  from 
a lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  potential 
candidates,  but  to  a large  extent  from  the 
very  success  of  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps 
model.  “At  first,”  Jack  said,  “we  were  vir- 
tually the  only  organization  of  its  kind,  but 
now  new  service  programs — many  of 
them  sponsored  by  other  religious  congre- 
gations— have  been  started.  Their  repre- 
sentatives came  to  us,”  he  continued,  “and 
asked  how  we  do  ours,  and  then  often 
replicated  the  basics  of  what  we’ve  done.” 

In  the  1990’s,  moreover,  another  type  of 
service-related  competition  emerged  in 
the  form  of  Americorps,  although  it  lacks 
the  dimensions  of  spirituality  and  commu- 
nity found  in  faith-based  groups  that  have 
started  endeavors  of  their  own  in  the  style 
of  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps.  Also,  as 
pointed  out  by  Maggie  Connelly,  national 


project  coordinator  for  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  as  well  as 
for  the  international  branch,  an  increasing  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  now  offer  possibilities  for  service  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  overall  four-year  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  itself  remains 
a creative  force  in  the  lives  of  the  young  people  who  com- 
mit themselves  to  its  values,  and  many  continue  to  live  out 
those  values  long  after  their  year  or  two  of  service  has 
ended.  No  wonder  expectations  are  high  that  the  anniver- 
sary celebration  scheduled  for  June  24,  2006,  in  Portland — 
the  part  of  the  country  where  it  all  began — will  surely  be  a 
memorable  one.  W 
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A New  Impediment 


The  Vatican ’s  document  regulating  admission  to  seminaries 
and  ordination  revives  an  almost  extinct  legal  device. 


BY  THOMAS  D.  CANDREVA 


PROHIBITING  MEN  with  certain 
characteristics  from  being 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  is 
nothing  new  in  church  disci- 
pline. More  than  40  years  ago,  when  I was 
still  in  the  seminary,  church  law  laid  down 
a number  of  such  impediments.  According 
to  the  theology  of  the  time,  the  office  of 
the  priesthood  required  a certain  level  of 
physical  perfection  as  well  as  a certain  sta- 
tus in  society.  Thus  men  with  prominent 
physical  handicaps  were  excluded.  Because 
they  handled  the  sacred  species,  a man’s 
fingers  were  particularly  important.  A man 
who  lacked  even  a pinkie  was  already 
impeded.  If  he  lacked  a thumb  or  index  finger  on  either  hand, 
a dispensation  from  the  pope  himself  was  required  for  him  to 
be  received  into  the  priesthood.  Likewise,  a man  bom  out  of 
wedlock  needed  a dispensation  in  order  to  be  ordained.  A 
priest  who  had  been  bom  a bastard  would  present  a spiritual- 
ly sullied  image  to  the  congregation. 

None  of  these  impediments  reflected  in  any  way  on  the 
moral  or  spiritual  character  of  the  man.  They  were  rather,  in 
the  view  of  the  time,  objective  conditions  inconsonant  with 
the  dignity  and  office  of  the  ordained  priest.  Today  Catholic 
theology  and  practice  see  such  impediments  as  inappropriate. 
In  the  revision  of  canon  law  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
such  impediments  quiedy  vanished. 

At  least  this  was  true  until  the  recent  instruction  from  the 
Congregation  for  Catholic  Education  entitled  Instruction  on 
the  Criteria  of  Vocational  Discernment  Regarding  Persons  With 
Homosexual  Tendencies  in  View  of  Their  Admission  to  Seminaries 
and  Holy  Orders.  This  document,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  estab- 
lishes a new  impediment  to  ordination  of  the  type  described 
above.  In  the  text  of  the  document  there  is  absolutely  no  indi- 
cation that  those  who  have  “deep-seated  homosexual  tenden- 
cies” are  necessarily  guilty  in  any  way  of  behavior  or  thinking 

MSGR.  THOMAS  D.  CANDREVA,  a canon  lawyer,  is  a retired 
priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre,  N.V. 


Polish  Father  P.  Jarek  Cielecki,  seen  in  Rome  Nov.  29,  shows  the  official  Vatican  document  that 
says  active  homosexual  men  should  not  be  accepted  into  seminaries  or  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 


contrary  to  church  teaching  and  discipline;  nonetheless  they 
are  impeded  from  entering  the  seminary  and  receiving  sacred 
orders.  The  document  does  not  use  the  word  “impediment,” 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  category  under  which  this  pro- 
hibition must  be  considered. 

While  this  particular  impediment  is  a new  one,  there  is 
a large  body  of  canonical  instruction  on  impediments  in 
general  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
This  praxis,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  resource  we  have  for 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  instruction.  The  phrase 
“deep-seated  homosexual  tendencies”  is  not  self-explanato- 
ry. “Tendencies”  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  “Deep- 
seated”  is  not  a univocal  phrase.  Interpretation  is  required. 

I am  inclined  to  say  that  the  instruction  does  not  offer  fur- 
ther explanation  because  the  authors  realize  that  such  inter- 
pretation comes  about  naturally  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

The  primary  canonical  principle  about  impediments  is 
that  they  must  be  interpreted  strictly,  that  is,  narrowly.  In  the 
canonical  literature  impediments  are  an  authoritative  limi- 
tation of  freedom,  and  canonists  rightly  conclude  that 
church  authority  does  not  want  to  limit  the  “freedom  of  the  £ 
children  of  God”  in  any  way  beyond  the  absolute  minimum.  | 

What  would  be  a strict — that  is,  narrow — interpretation  I 
of  the  term  “deep-seated  homosexual  tendencies”?  o 
Certainly  the  phrase  points  to  a psychological  condition.  I 
But  the  words  chosen — from  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  l 
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Church , among  other  sources — have  been  deliberately 
selected,  I believe,  to  avoid  identification  with  any  current 
psychological  theories.  We  in  the  English-speaking  world 
might  have  expected  the  congregation  to  use  the  phrase 
“homosexual  orientation.”  Its  absence  is,  I think,  deliberate. 
“Orientation”  suggests  irreversibility.  Official  church  docu- 
ments and  practice  tend  to  avoid  any  such  suggestion. 
Among  the  premises  of  Courage,  for  example,  the  most 
widely  approved  Catholic  ministry  to  homosexuals  in  this 
country,  is  the  capacity  of  homosexuals  to  change.  The  lit- 
erature and  presentations  of  Courage  include  powerful  tes- 
timonies of  men  who  attest  that  faith,  therapy  and  a deep 
spiritual  fife  have  completely  altered  their  inclinations, 
behaviors  and  fives. 

The  document  itself  indicates  preference  for  this  under- 
standing when  to  “deep-seated  homosexual  tendencies”  it 
opposes  “homosexual  tendencies  that  were  only  the  expres- 
sion of  a transitory  problem.”  Thus  the  instruction  envi- 
sions a spectrum  ranging  from  transitory  at  one  end  to 
long-lasting  at  the  other.  “Deep-seated”  designates  the 
extreme  end  of  the  continuum. 

Some  national  conferences  of  bishops  have  begun  to 
expand  on  their  understanding  of  this  term.  The  German 
bishops  have  indicated  that  the  deeply  rooted  tendencies 
referred  to  in  the  document  are  those  “which  can  lead  to  a sit- 
uation that  ‘gravely  hampers  a correct  relationship  with  men 
and  women.”’  The  Swiss  bishops  propose  that  “if  homosexu- 
al tendencies  make  sexual  abstinence 
impossible,  admission  to  the  priesthood  is 
impossible.”  Both  of  these  statements 
pick  up  on  phrases  and  descriptions  in  the 
instruction  and  point  to  externally  verifi- 
able criteria:  incorrect  relationships  and 
the  impossibility  of  abstaining  from 
explicit  sexual  behavior.  The  instruction 
itself  refers  to  the  “affective  maturity” 
required  of  priests  that  “will  allow  him  to 
relate  correctly  to  both  men  and 
women.”  A man  lacking  this  land  of 
mature  emotional  integration  is  clearly 
not  a suitable  candidate  for  the  seminary 
or  for  ordination.  If  homosexual  tenden- 
cies are  among  the  causes  of  such  a 
behavioral  incapacity,  then  these  tenden- 
cies must  be  judged  to  be  deep-seated  and 
an  impediment  to  ordination. 

But  where  no  such  external  behavior 
reveals  these  tendencies,  even  though 
they  are  present,  the  man,  his  spiritual 
director,  his  confessor  and  seminary  per- 
sonnel face  a somewhat  different  situa- 
tion. In  such  instances  the  phrase  “deep- 


seated  homosexual  tendencies”  refers  to  what  in  many  or 
most  cases  is  known  only  to  the  individual  and  those  to  whom 
he  chooses  to  communicate.  The  discipline  of  the  church  has 
always  distinguished  carefully  between  the  forum  of  con- 
science (“internal  forum”  in  canon  law)  and  the  public  forum 
(“external  forum”).  Spiritual  directors  and  confessors  deal 
with  the  forum  of  conscience;  church  administrators  (includ- 
ing seminary  rectors)  deal  with  the  public  forum.  Roman 
instructions  on  seminary  discipline  have  always  excluded  con- 
fessors and  spiritual  directors  from  participating  in  the  facul- 
ty’s decision-making  about  a candidate’s  suitability  for  the 
priesthood. 

The  instruction  does  not  explicidy  refer  to  this  distinc- 
tion of  forums,  but  rather  emphasizes  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual: 

It  would  be  gravely  dishonest  for  a candidate  to  hide 
his  own  homosexuality  in  order  to  proceed,  despite 
everything,  toward  ordination.  Such  a deceitful  atti- 
tude does  not  correspond  to  the  spirit  of  truth,  loy- 
alty and  openness  that  must  characterize  the  person- 
ality of  him  who  believes  he  is  called  to  serve  Christ 
and  his  Church  in  the  ministerial  priesthood. 

The  candidate’s  spiritual  director  likewise  has  the  “grave 
duty”  to  guide  the  candidate  to  a candid  acknowledgement 
of  any  homosexual  tendencies  that  might  deprive  him  of 
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"the  affective  maturity  that  is  characteristic  of  the  priest.” 
In  such  a case  the  director  is  to  dissuade  the  candidate  from 
proceeding  toward  ordination.  At  the  same  time,  such  guid- 
ance and  persuasion  remain  in  the  forum  of  conscience.  As 
the  instruction  concludes,  “It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
candidate  himself  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  his  own 
formation.” 

i have  three  observations  that  I hope  may  be  helpful 
especially  to  candidates  and  seminary  officials  in  this  situ- 
ation, where  deep-rooted  tendencies  remain 
hidden. 

1.  No  one  can  be  obliged  from  outside 
himself  to  make  what  would  be  in  effect  a 
public  confession  or,  in  the  jargon  of  today,  to 
“out”  himself.  When  asked  about  his  sexual 
orientation,  a prospective  candidate  is 
obliged  only  to  reply  that  he  has  no  “deep- 
seated  homosexual  tendencies”  in  the  sense 
meant  by  the  document.  If  he  feels  the  con- 
trary might  be  true,  he  should  consult  with  a 
spiritual  advisor  and/or  confessor. 

2.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  some 
homosexuals  find  it  impossible  to  admit  that  they  are 
homosexual.  Even  if  they  are  involved  in  homosexual 
relationships,  they  will  protest  that  they  are  not  gay. 


Such  denial — primarily  psychological  rather  than 
moral — presents  what  is  probably  the  most  difficult  situa- 
tion confronting  seminary  officials,  confessors  and  spiritu- 
al directors  in  their  respective  spheres.  What  is  clear  to 
others  remains  hidden  to  the  person  himself. 

Certainly  an  individual  who  cannot  accept  all  the  com- 
ponents of  his  personality  lacks  the  affective  maturity 
required  for  ordination.  In  the  case  where  homosexual 
tendencies  appear  to  be  a significant  cause  of  such  affective 
immaturity,  seminary  officials,  confessors  and  directors, 
exercising  the  “respect  and  sensitivity”  that 
the  congregation  imposes  on  us  all  in  relation 
to  our  homosexual  brothers  and  sisters,  will 
have  the  challenging  pastoral  task  of  guiding 
the  prospective  candidate  to  an  acceptance  of 
himself  and  to  the  consequent  withdrawal  or 
postponement  of  his  request  to  enter  the 
seminary  while  he  dedicates  himself  to  the 
task  of  personal  integration  through  intensive 
therapy  and  solid  spirituality. 

3.  The  document  excludes  those  with 
“deep-seated  homosexual  tendencies”  from 
entering  the  seminary  or  being  ordained.  The 
unspoken  assumption  is  that  these  tendencies  are  present 
and  actual.  What  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  a person 
who  admits  that  he  has  had  such  tendencies  in  the  past  but 
through  grace,  prayer  and  perhaps  ther- 
apy no  longer  has  them  and  has  been 
free  of  them  for  more  than  three  years? 
It  would  seem  that  if  there  are  those  who 
can,  with  his  express  permission,  validate 
this  claim  (e.g.,  a therapist),  he  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  the  impediment. 

like  all  church  teaching  in  recent  years, 
this  document  recognizes  our  responsi- 
bility as  followers  of  Jesus  to  show  our 
love  for  our  homosexual  brothers  and 
sisters  with  respect  and  sensitivity.  I 
hope  that  the  above  reflections  can  help 
assure  my  brothers  in  the  priesthood 
who  may  feel  that  the  instruction  makes 
them  “second-rate”  that  any  of  us  who 
honestly  made  our  ordination  promises, 
who  have  faithfully  accepted  the  burden 
of  celibacy,  and  who  have,  no  matter 
how  we  may  have  failed  the  Lord  and  his 
people,  risen  up  through  the  grace  of  the 
sacrament  of  reconciliation  to  continue 
to  carry  our  cross,  can  look  forward  with 
founded  hope  to  being  embraced  by  the 
Lord  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  ® 
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A Little  History  of  the 
World 

By  E.  H.  Gombrich 
Tr.  by  Caroline  Mustill 

Yale  Urtiv.  Press.  304p  $25 
ISBN  0300108834 

In  1935,  a 26-year-old  Viennese  Jew  with  a 
Ph.D.  in  art  history,  but  no  job,  hastily 
penned  Eine  kurze  Weltgeschichte  fiir  junge 
Leser,  as  part  of  a series  called  “Knowledge 
for  Children,”  before  fleeing  to  England, 
where  in  time  he  became  director  of  the 
Warburg  Institute  and  the  celebrated 
author  of  The  Story  of  Art,  Art  and  Illusion 
and  other  works.  Now,  four  years  after  his 
death,  this  charming  opusculum  (which  the 
Nazis  banned  for  being  “too  pacifistic”)  has 
been  ably  translated  by  Sir  Ernst’s  last  assis- 
tant, Caroline  Mustill. 

Charming  history?  Without,  shall  we 
say,  a massive  cover-up?  Gombrich,  in  fact, 
reveals  both  a warm,  but  never  patronizing, 
authorial  voice  and  quiet  honesty  as  he 
takes  his  young  readers  on  a journey  from 
the  Stone  Age  to  the  eve  of  World  War  II. 
(In  a fittingly  dark  final  chapter,  added  over 
half  a century  later,  titled  “The  Small  Part 
of  the  History  of  the  World  Which  I Have 
Lived  Through  Myself,”  Gombrich 
reflects  on  the  Holocaust  and  other  horrors 
that  he  failed  to  anticipate  in  his  first  go- 
round.) 

„ More  or  less  inevitably,  Gombrich’s 
history  is  Euro-  and  Germano-centric, 
although  he  makes  a conscientious  effort  to 
be  inclusive.  So  we  hear  relatively  a lot 
about  Theodoric  and  Odoacer,  Henry  IV 
and  Pope  Gregory  VH,  Emperor  Fredrick 
II,  all  sorts  of  Habsburgs,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Mettemich  and  Bismarck — none  of 
which  would  harm  any  bright  American 
middle-schoolers  who  happened  to  leaf 
through  the  book. 

For  clarity  and  convenience’s  sake, 
Gombrich  sticks  mostly  to  the  Great  Men 
as  his  guideline,  though  he  stops  often 
enough  to  remind  us  of  the  wretched  living 
conditions  among  the  masses.  Speaking  of 
the  pampered  aristocrats  at  Versailles,  he 


writes:  “But  if  a noble  landowner  happened 
to  leave  the  palace  and  go  home  to  his 
estate,  it  was  even  worse  for  the  peasants. 
For  he  and  his  attendants  would  rampage 
across  the  land  after  hares  and  foxes,  their 
horses’  hooves  trampling  the  carefully 
tended  fields.  And  woe  betide  the  peasant 
who  protested!”  This  mildly  socialist  per- 
spective peaks  in  a forceful  account  of  the 
dilemmas  faced  by  workers  in  the  19th- 
century  labor  market. 

But  mostly  Gombrich  sticks  to  broad, 
vivid,  nonpolitical  tableaux:  “They  [the 
Vandals]  ravaged  Sicily  and  crossed  into 
Italy.  Today  we  still  talk  of  ‘vandalism,’ 
even  though  the  Vandals  really  were  no 
worse  than  many  others....  As  for  the 
Huns,  they  were  worse.”  The  writing  is 
crisp,  bright  and  sometimes  witty:  “If  you 
weren’t  a Christian,  a Jew  or  a close  relative 
of  the  emperor,  life  in  the  Roman  empire 
could  be  peaceful  and  pleasant.”  Adults 
who  have  not  cracked  a history  book  since 
college  needn’t  feel  embarrassed  if  they 
scan  Gombrich  to  “remind”  themselves 
how  Luther  escaped  death  after  the  Diet  of 
Worms  or  the  way  Napoleon  divvied  up 
Europe  among  his  relatives. 

A secularist  himself,  Gombrich  is 
steadily  ecumenical  and  positive  in  his 
treatment  of  religion  (though  he  casually 
passes  on  the  old  canard  about  Caliph 
Omar  burning  down  the  library  of 
Alexandria).  In  a startling  cross-cultural 
comparison  he  notes,  “Like  the  Buddha, 
Ignatius  [Loyola]  wished  to  rid  himself  of 
all  desire.  But  rather  than  seeking  release 
from  human  suffering  here  on  earth,  he 
wanted  to  devote  himself,  body  and  soul,  to 
the  service  of  the  Church.”  The  only  faith 
Gombrich  personally  espouses  and  preach- 
es here  is  in  the  Enlightenment  trinity  of 
“tolerance,  reason,  and  humanity.”  But 
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then  in  his  afterword  he  is  forced  to  admit 
that  the  extremes  of  cruelty  and  persecu- 
tion he  thought  had  been  vanquished  for- 
ever roared  back  into  hideous  life  in  the 
1940’s.  All  that  notwithstanding,  he  game- 
ly ends  with  an  insistence  on  “our  right  to 
go  on  hoping  for  a better  future.”  That 
much,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  de  rigueur 
in  a “children’s  book” — one  can’t  very  well 
sign  off  with  James  Joyce’s  “History  is  a 
nightmare  from  which  I am  trying  to 
awake.” 

Any  “universal  history,”  even  a juvenile 
one,  is  bound  to  raise  complaints  about  sins 
of  omission  and  commission.  Gombrich 
has  unfortunately  little  to  say  about 
women.  Surprising  for  an  art  historian,  he 
almost  never  mentions  artists  (except  for 
Leonardo,  and  then  more  as  a scientist). 
Instead,  he  sticks  to  more  readily  graspable 
topics  like  changing  fashions  in  houses, 
clothes  and  manners.  He  sometimes  recy- 
cles dubious  generalizations  (e.g.,  the 
monks  “clear[ed]  useless  forests  for  civiliza- 
tion”). He  mostly  neglects  America,  and 
readers  who  did  not  know  better  might  get 
the  impression  that  the  Revolution  was  led 
by  our  twin  monarchs,  George 
Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 


But  these  are  minor  flaws,  more  than 
offset  by  Gombrich’s  lucidity  and  liveliness. 
And  then  there  are  the  quirky  surprises,  like 
the  bit  of  echt  Viennese  melancholy  in  his 
history-as-a-river  summation:  “Over  and 
over  again,  new  bubbles  come  to  the  sur- 
face, and  then  vanish  in  time  with  the  waves. 
For  a brief  instant  they  are  lifted  on  the 
wave’s  crest  and  then  they  sink  down  and 
are  seen  no  more.  We  are  like  that.”  A dis- 
tinctly old-worldish,  if  not  biblically  pes- 
simistic, view.  One  wonders  how  many 
tween  and  teen  Americans  could  be  dragged 
away  from  the  TV  or  the  Internet  or  their 
iPods  to  think  about  it  Of  course,  there’s 
nothing  to  stop  us.  Peter  Heinegg 

City  on  Screen 

Street  Smart 

The  New  York  of  Lumet,  Allen, 
Scorsese,  and  Lee 

By  Richard  A.  Blake 

University  Press  of  Kentucky.  335p  $35 
ISBN  0813123577 

Mel  Brooks  once  said  that  the  toughest 
and  most  interesting  thing  about  making  a 


movie  was  “cutting  out  each  of  those  tiny 
sprocket  holes  on  the  film  strip  so  that  the 
scenes  don’t  jerk  all  over  the  place.” 

Pace  Mr.  Brooks,  it  is  enlightening  as 
well  as  comforting  when  a reader  learns 
that  there  is  actually  much  more  to 
moviemaking  than  this,  especially  so  when 
the  guide  is  as  astute  and  informative  as  is 
Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J.  Father  Blake’s  is  a 
familiar  name  to  readers  of  America,  who 
have  been  beneficiaries  of  his  eminently 
sensible  and  insightful  film  reviews  for  the 
past  30  years.  His  most  recent  book  will 
provide  a special  treat  for  his  many 
America  fans  with  curiosities  about  film- 
making  beyond  those  sprocket  holes. 

Street  Smart’s  unifying  focus  is  New 
York  City  itself,  which,  as  Blake  reminds 
us,  “has  appeared  in  more  movies  than 
Michael  Caine.”  Why  so?  To  answer,  he 
provides  a masterly  chapter  that  offers  a 
mini-history  of  the  New  York-American 
movie  connection,  beginning  with  film’s 
very  origins  during  the  silent  era  in  the 
Union  Square  area  (1895-1915)  and,  with 
the  arrival  of  sound  (1927-30),  the  arrival 
of  New  York  theater  types  (playwrights, 
musicians,  actors),  summoned  in  despera- 
tion to  give  Hollywood  a voice  and  some- 
thing to  say.  Just  as  Hollywood  created  the 
western  myth  of  the  lone  cowpoke  bring- 
ing law  and  order  and  the  myth  of  small- 
town U.S.A.  with  its  soda  fountains  and 
picket  fences  (both  myths  contrasted  with 
the  evil  Big  City),  so  too  these  expatriates 
from  Gotham  would  Hollywoodize  New 
York  in  their  recreation  of  its  extremes — 
low-life  gangsters,  wise-guy  cops  and  cab 
drivers  and  the  elegant  high  fife  and  high 
livers  in  enormous  nightclubs,  art  deco 
high  rise  apartments  and  chic  cabarets. 

Everywhere  else  on  the  globe, 
Hollywood  New  York  was  the  New 
York — except  for  native  New  Yorkers, 
who  hardly  recognized  it  and  seldom  if 
ever  experienced  either  its  low  fife  or  high 
life.  As  Blake  emphasizes,  the  real  New 
York  is  a constellation  of  separate  villages, 
neighborhoods  often  more  distinctive 
than  any  small  town,  each  with  its  own 
personality  and  cherished  identity.  When 
non-New  Yorkers  make  a New  York 
movie,  they  simply  recreate  some  slice  of 
the  Hollywood  version.  Native  New 
Yorkers  know  different,  and  when  those 
natives  become  movie  directors,  their 
films  reveal  a more  “catholic  vision  of  the 
city”  and  “an  insider’s  awareness  of  [its] 
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pulse  and  the  social  patterns”  of  neighbor- 
hood styles  and  mores. 

To  illustrate  his  thesis,  Blake  concen- 
trates on  four  contemporary  directors: 
Sidney  Lumet,  Woody  Allen,  Martin 
Scorsese  and  Spike  Lee.  Each  comes  from 
a different  city  neighborhood,  and  each 
tries,  by  locating  “their  own  neighbor- 
hood footbridge,”  to  understand  how  that 
neighborhood  experience  endows  each 
one’s  films  with  “a  particular  texture”  and 
an  idiosyncratic  perspective  on  the  city. 

Sidney  Lumet  grew  up  in  the  Lower 
East  Side  amid  a poor  Yiddish-speaking 
Jewish  population,  and  his  movies  are  “like 
New  Yorkers  struggling  to  rise  beyond  the 
confining  world  of  the  neighborhood 
. . .but  not  eager  or  even  soaring  so  high  as 
to  sever  the  ties  to  their  history.”  The  typ- 
ical Lumet  conflict  is  that  “the  character 
cannot  have  solidarity  and  individuality  at 
the  same  time”  (think  “Dog  Day 
Afternoon”  or  “Serpico”). 

Woody  Allen  grew  up  in  a comfort- 
able, predominately  Jewish  neighborhood 
(Midwood)  in  the  Flatbush  area  of 
Brooklyn,  in  a world  of  assimilated 
Americans.  On  his  first  visit  to  Manhattan, 
he  became  enchanted  and,  ever  since,  has 
attempted  to  recreate  “this  wonderland 
across  the  river”  of  his  childhood  imagina- 
tion. Allen’s  New  York  has  no  grit,  no 
crime,  no  slums  and  is  populated  by  afflu- 
ent, well-educated  WASP’s  and  Jews 
(think  “Annie  Hall”  or  “Manhattan”). 
Nevertheless,  a tension  always  exists  amid 
the  Gershwin  glitter:  the  typical  Allen 
hero  never  feels  he  fits  in  and  is  ever  afraid 
of  being  “unmasked  as  an  impostor  or 
interloper,”  i.e.  some  guy  from  Brooklyn. 

Martin  Scorsese  grew  up  on  Elizabeth 
Street,  the  Sicilian  enclave  in  Manhattan’s 
Little  Italy,  one  block  from  the  then-seedy 
Bowery.  He  was  a homebound,  sickly 
child,  and  his  early  knowledge  of  the  out- 
side world  was  derived  entirely  from  tele- 
vision and  the  movies.  When  he  ventured 
outdoors,  he  encountered  depravity,  dan- 
ger and  degradation  nearby,  but  apparent- 
ly remained  untouched  by  it  emotionally. 
Blake  astutely  suggests  that  “his  recollec- 
tion of  images  of  graphic  violence  coupled 
with  his  seeming  nonchalance  about  his 
experience  helps  explain  the  terrifying  but 
dispassionate  violence  of  his  films”  (for 
example,  “Taxi  Driver”  and  “Raging 
Bull”).  Like  Lumet,  who  grew  up  a few 
blocks  east,  Scorsese  seems  to  feel  that 


New  York  natives — whether  Italian,  Irish 
or  Jewish — as  they  became  more 
Americanized,  gradually  lose  their  very 
own  identity  along  with  their  ethnicity. 

It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the 
African-American  director  Spike  Lee, 
unlike  the  others,  came  from  a well-edu- 
cated (three  generations  of  college  gradu- 
ates) and  fairly  affluent  family.  He  was  not 
a tough  kid  from  the  projects  but  from  the 
then-fashionable  area  of  Cobble  Hill  in 
Brooklyn,  a peaceful,  non-racist  neighbor- 
hood composed  mostly  of  Italians  and 
Jews.  At  the  age  of  12,  he  moved  with  his 
family  to  Fort  Greene,  Brooklyn.  By  the 
time  he  arrived,  Fort  Greene  had  become 
predominately  black — a community  on 
the  upswing,  however,  populated  by 
strivers.  As  Blake  points  out,  Fort  Greene 
seemed  to  be  “making  it,”  and  “making  it” 
becomes  the  metaphor  for  the  trials  of 
many  of  Lee’s  movie  characters. 

But  he  alone  among  the  directors 
studied  always  makes  race  and  class  the 
basis  of  conflicts  in  his  work.  As  Blake  says, 
it  seems  that  “if  his  characters  were  not 
black  or  Italian,  poor  or  uneducated,  they 
would  not  face  the  problems  they  do” 
(think  “Do  the  Right  Thing”).  For  those 


movie-viewers  who  get  headaches  from 
the  thematic  and  moral  confusions  about 
race  in  Lee’s  films,  Blake’s  summary  judg- 
ment will  be  confirming:  “Spike  Lee,  like 
Fort  Greene  itself,  remains  a bundle  of 
contradictions,  as  do  his  films.”  Enough 
said. 

Great  city.  Good  directors.  Insightful 
author.  Fine  book. 

George  W.  Hunt 

Shared  Authority 

Active  Liberty 

Interpreting  Our  Democratic 
Constitution 

By  Stephen  Breyer 
Alfred  A Knopf.  161p  $21 
ISBN  0307263134 

In  Active  Liberty  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Stephen  Breyer  offers  an  alternative  to 
Justice  Antonin  Scalia’s  advocacy  of  text- 
focused  statutory  interpretation  and  a 
constitutional  jurisprudence  that  takes  its 
bearings  from  “original  intent.”  Instead, 
Breyer  argues,  statutory  interpretation 
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should  look  to  the  broad  purposes  legisla- 
tors seek  to  promote,  understood  through 
legislative  history  and  common  sense  as 
well  as  statutory  language,  and  should  read 
specific  provisions  in  the  manner  most 
compatible  with  these  purposes. 

At  the  constitutional  level,  he  argues, 
judges  and  justices  should  give  more 
weight  to  the  “democratic”  character  of 
the  United  States’  founding  charter.  He 
sums  up  his  understanding  of  American 
democracy  in  the  phrase  “active  liberty,” 
by  which  he  means  (1)  a conception  of 
legitimate  authority  based  on  “the  people 
themselves,”  (2)  a conception  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  people  participate  and 
(3)  institutions  and  practices,  such  as  edu- 
cation and  a free  press,  that  enable  the 
people  to  develop  and  exercise  their 
capacity  for  self-government.  Common  to 
statutory  and  Constitution  jurisprudence 
as  Breyer  understands  it  is  an  insistence  on 
the  legitimacy  and  importance  of  assessing 
the  real-world  consequences  of  competing 
interpretations,  and  on  the  responsibility 
of  judges  to  read  texts  so  as  to  maximize 
the  extent  to  which  the  “relevant”  public 
purposes  are  promoted. 

Breyer  offers  not  only  an  alternative 
to,  but  a critique  of,  Scalia’s  jurisprudence. 
In  the  first  place,  he  argues,  the  framers 
are  not  the  source  of  the  originalist 
approach.  Rather,  originalism  is  a con- 
testable contemporary  account  of  the  kind 
of  jurisprudence  they  would  have  favored. 
Second,  originalism  does  not  rule  out  judi- 
cial subjectivity  to  the  extent  that  Scalia 


and  his  followers  contend.  Third,  origi- 
nalism does  not  reliably  yield  the  clear 
rules  originalists  prize  as  essential  to  the 
rule  of  law.  And  finally,  originalism  can 
yield  bad  results,  some  of  which  are  “con- 
stitutional harms,”  like  impeding  the  peo- 
ple’s ability  to  govern  themselves  effec- 
tively. 

While  Breyer  succeeds  in  scoring  a 
number  of  points  against  Scalia,  his  own 
theory  is  less  than  wholly  persuasive.  Begin 
with  his  central  concept  of  active  liberty. 
He  offers  it  as  a synthesis  of  Benjamin 
Constant’s  famous  distinction  between  the 
“liberty  of  the  ancients”  (direct  public  par- 
ticipation in  governance)  and  the  “liberty 
of  the  modems”  (protection  against  gov- 
ernmental oppression  and  tyranny,  includ- 
ing abuses  that  occur  when  democratic 
majorities  trample  minority  rights).  The 
difficulty  is  that  while  the  framers  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  were  determined  to  pro- 
tect modem  liberty,  they  were  ambivalent 
at  best  about  promoting  ancient  liberty. 
They  were  not  impressed  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  popular  governments  at  the  state 
and  local  level  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Revolutionary  War,  and  they 
regarded  the  Greek  city-states  as  examples 
of  instability  and  strife  rather  than  models 
of  public  liberty. 

To  put  it  differently:  the  founders 
were  staunch  republicans  who  believed 
that  all  legitimate  authority  flows  directly 
or  indirecdy  from  the  people,  but  they 
were  far  from  endorsing  participatory 
democracy  as  the  ideal  of  practical  gover- 


nance. Important  constitutional  institu- 
tions were  designed  as  much  to  buffer 
public  officials  from  popular  pressure  as  to 
invite  direct  public  participation  in  self- 
government. 

A second  difficulty:  Whatever  we 
think  of  active  liberty,  it  is,  as  Breyer 
acknowledges,  a single  constitutional 
theme,  one  among  many.  In  a book  large- 
ly devoted  to  exploring  constitutional  pur- 
poses, it  is  remarkable  that  he  pays  no 
attention  to  the  Preamble,  the  portion  of 
the  Constitution  that  enumerates  core 
constitutional  aims.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  these  explicit  purposes  will  always  be 
compatible  with  Breyer’s  preferred  but 
inferred  aim,  and  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  not.  He  is  critical,  for  example,  of 
the  Rehnquist  court’s  federalism  jurispru- 
dence, especially  its  refusal  to  allow  the 
federal  government  to  supersede  state  and 
local  authorities  in  time  of  emergency.  But 
as  recent  discussions  of  the  response  to 
Hurricane  Katrina  have  made  clear,  there 
are  reasons  to  be  wary  of  concentrating 
too  much  power — especially  military 
power — in  the  hands  of  the  federal  execu- 
tive branch. 

There  are  parallel  difficulties  with  the 
interpretive  weight  Breyer  ascribes  to  pur- 
poses and  consequences.  First,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  instruments  the  people 
or  the  representatives  devise  will  be 
designed  well  enough  to  serve  their 
underlying  purposes.  The  people  can 
make  mistakes.  One  might  well  argue, 
against  Breyer,  that  the  judiciary’s  role  is 
to  enforce  the  law,  point  out  the  tension 
(where  it  exists)  between  ends  and  means 
and  then  leave  it  to  the  legislature  and  the 
people  to  correct  mistakes. 

Another  difficulty  is  in  attributing 
specific  purposes  to  constitutional  pro- 
visions. Breyer  is  sure,  for  example,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  First  Amendment’s 
Establishment  Clause  is  to  reduce  reli- 
giously inspired  social  conflict.  But  as 
James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
argued  in  their  famous  “Memorial  and 
Remonstrance,”  18th-century  anti- 
establishmentarians  were  at  least  as  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  individual 
conscience  as  with  minimizing  social 
strife.  Besides,  the  enforcement  of  basic 
rights,  including  rights  of  religion,  can 
actually  exacerbate  social  conflict. 
Should  the  Supreme  Court  shrink  from 
enforcing  them? 


WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE! 

The  Spiritual  Legacy  of  Anthony  de  Mello 

Through  his  writings  and  retreats,  Tony  de  Mello  has  helped  many 
to  rediscover  their  lives.  He  invites  us  to  find  peace  by  letting  go  of 
our  regrets  and  worries  and  live  in  the  present  moment.  He  calls 
us  to  freedom  by  dropping  our  attachments  and  false  beliefs. 
Above  all  he  teaches  us  that  the  God  we  are  seeking  is  already 
within  us  and  all  around  us. 

This  Awareness  Retreat  is  conducted  by  P.  J.  Francis, 
who  succeeded  de  Mello  as  Director  of  Sadhana 
Institute  (India)  and  Liz  Dillon,  Spiritual  Teacher,  in 
Ireland,  India  and  U.S.A. 

April  6-10,  2006 

Moreau  Seminary,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46556 
Contact  Judy  (574)  631-7735;  Kuzmich.3@nd.edu;  Web  site:  www.chetana.org 
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If  the  Constitution’s  provisions  often 
embody  multiple  purposes,  by  what  cri- 
teria do  we  decide  which  purposes  are 
the  most  “relevant”  (Breyer’s  term)  in 
specific  cases?  At  the  least,  Breyer  owes 
his  readers  a fuller  account  of  why  we 
should  prefer  active  liberty  to  other  pos- 
sibilities. After  all,  statutes  may  limit 
public  information,  conversation  and 
participation  without  ceasing  to  be  con- 
stitutional— because  they  serve  other 
important  constitutional  purposes,  such 
as  promoting  the  common  defense. 

Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free!;  www.valtorta.com. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit  is  seeking  someone  to  work  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Faith 
Formation/Catechetics  and  other  associate  direc- 
tors as  a representative  and  consultant  to  the 
parishes  and  vicariates  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit.  Qualifications  and  requirements  include: 
master’s  degree  in  religious  studies,  theology  or 
catechetics;  five  years’  administrative  experience 
in  religious  education  preferred.  Must  be  a prac- 
ticing Catholic,  knowledgeable  about  national 
trends  in  frith  formation  and  catechetics.  Strong 
relational  skills,  commitment  to  learn  model  of 
ministry,  high-level  verbal  and  written  communi- 
cation skills  and  leadership  ability  are  necessary. 
Qualified  candidates  who  are  interested  can  send 
a letter  of  interest  and  resume  to:  Human 
Resources,  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  1234 
Washington  Boulevard,  Detroit,  MI  48226. 
Deadline  to  reply  is  March  10, 2006. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY  POSITIONS,  University  of 
Dayton:  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  MINISTRY 
(Reference  #P6004),  DIRECTOR  OF 
RETREATS  AND  FAITH  COMMUNITIES 
(Reference  #A6002).  Part  of  30-person  ministry 
team  serving  Catholic  and  Marianist  University. 
Full  time;  benefits,  salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications/experience.  Complete  job  descrip- 
tions: www.udayton.edu/~hr/jobopps.  Submit 
resume  and  list  of  references  using  the  job  num- 
ber^) above,  by  March  15  to:  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  University  of  Dayton,  300  College 
Park,  Dayton,  OH  45469-1614;  Ph:  (937)  229- 
2541;  TDD  ( 937)  229-4773;  e-mail:  employ- 


Breyer’s  inadequately  argued  advo- 
cacy of  active  liberty  as  the  core  consti- 
tutional aim  forces  him  in  the  end  to 
endorse  a neo-Periclean  insistence  on 
constant  direct  political  participation  as 
the  duty  of  every  citizen.  That  may  be 
his  ideal,  but  it  was  not  that  of  the 
founders.  Nor  is  it  embraced  today  by  a 
majority  of  his  fellow  citizens.  From  a 
democratic  standpoint,  this  disagree- 
ment should  give  him  pause.  Oddly,  it 
does  not. 

William  A.  Galston 

ment@notes.udayton.edu  (Word  or  text  only). 
The  University  of  Dayton  is  strongly  committed 
to  diversity  and  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirma- 
tive  action  employer.  W/M/D/V/DV  encouraged 
to  apply. 

CHRIST  THE  KING  SEMINARY,  East  Aurora,  N.Y.,  i 
invites  applications  for  a full-time  position  in 
graduate  level  Old  Testament  studies  beginning j 
with  the  fall  2006  semester.  Ph.D.  in  sacred  I 
Scripture  or  equivalent  required  as  well  as  previ-  j 
ous  teaching  experience.  Fluency  in 
Greek/Hebrew  a plus.  Familiarity  with  contem-  ; 
porary  hermeneutics  expected.  C.KS.  is  an  inter- 
diocesan seminary  which  prepares  men  for 
ordained  ministry  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradi-  j 
tion  and  men  and  women  for  ministry  in  the 
chinch.  Send  cover  letter,  curriculum  vitae  and  I 
three  letters  of  reference  by  April  15,  2006,  to:  i 
Rev.  Edward  Sheedy,  Christ  the  King  Seminary, 
P.O.  Box  607,  East  Aurora,  NY  14052. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Sl  Patrick 
Catholic  Church,  a culturally  diverse  1,600-fomi-  I 
ly  parish  in  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  seeks  an  effective  j 
Catholic  leader  of  6th-  to  12th-grade  youth.  I 
Responsibilities  include  directing  catechetical  for-  i 
mation;  coordinating  an  effective  youth  and  adult,  j 
youth  ministry  leadership  team;  and  coordinating  j 
service  and  social  events.  The  successful  candidate  i 
will  have  leadership  skills,  a working  knowledge  of  i 
the  U.S.C.C.B.  document  Renewing  the  Vision,  a 
B.A.  in  theology  or  related  subject,  three  years’  i 
Catholic  parish  youth  experience.  Position  opens 
July  10,  2006.  Visit  our  Web  site.  Send  resumes 
to:  Search  Committee,  St  Patrick  Church,  2844  j 
Village  Dr.  Fayetteville,  NC  28304;  e-mail:  don- 
bray@stpamc.org;  Web  site:  www.stpamc.org. 

THE  MISSION  of  Nativity  Preparatory  School  of! 
New  Bedford  is  to  provide  economically  disad-  j 
vantaged  yet  motivated  boys  in  grades  5 to  8 from  j 
the  New  Bedford  area  with  a quality,  tuition-free  | 
middle  school  education.  Opportunity:  Nativity; 
provides  students  with  an  excellent  academic 
preparation  for  secondary  school  and  beyond. 
Successful  candidates  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
teach  and  guide  these  deserving  students.  Be  a 
part  of  changing  the  direction  of  a young  person’s 
life.  While  no  teaching  experience  is  required, 
demonstrated  academic  achievement  and  selfless 
motivation  are  essential.  Room/board,  health 
insurance  and  stipend  provided.  To  apply,  send 


Institute  for  Sexuality 
Studies  (ISS) 

is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  2006  & 2007. 

• ISS  offers  one-month,  two  week,  and  one 
week  educational  programs  that  include 
study  in  the  psychological,  spiritual,  ethical, 
and  biological  dimensions  of  human 
sexuality.  These  educational  programs  are 
designed  for  personal  and  professional 
development  and  integration.  Ideal  programs 
for  those  whose  ministry  involves  fostering 
psychosexually  mature  persons  or  as  part  of 
a renewal  or  sabbatical  experience. 

• ISS  also  offers:  Speakers  on  Sexuality  & 
Addictions  for  outside  Workshops  and 
Retreats,  Professional  Consultation,  and 
Psychological  Assessment  and  Counseling 
Services. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Kevin  P.  McClone,  M.Div.  Psy.D. 

Director  Institute  for  Sexuality  Studies 
5420  South  Cornell  Avenue  #103 
Chicago,  IL.  60615-5698 
Phone  & Fax:  (847)  920-0227 
Em  ail : chenm  ccl  one  n m sn.  com 
Website:www.issmcc!one.com 
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jme  and  cover  letter  to:  Patrick  R.  Moore, 
Principal,  Nativity  Preparatory  School,  66 
Spring  Street,  New  Bedford,  MA  02740;  Ph: 
(508)  994-3800;  Fax:  (508)  994-3434;  e-mail: 
principal@nativitynb.org;  Web  site:  http://- 
www.nativitynb.org. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  a person  who  is  looking  to  lead 
a moderate-sized  private  school  system  within  a 
state  at  the  top  of  nearly  every  survey.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
is  seeking  a charismatic  leader  to  foster  spiritual 
and  academic  leadership  for  the  state’s  Catholic 
schools:  29  schools  (Grades  pre-K-12,  with 
8,300  students).  With  tremendous  support  from 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  a highly  support- 
ive staff,  the  Superintendent  will  use  his/her 
public  relations,  grass-roots  marketing,  project 
management  and  visionary  skills  to  develop  our 
geographically  diverse  school  system  into  a 
model  for  others  to  follow. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  need  a master’ s 
degree  (doctorate  preferred),  experience  as  a 
senior  educational  leader  with  a history  of  suc- 
cess at  bringing  the  best  out  in  people  as  well  as 
a passion  for  excellence.  The  person  must  be 
motivated  by  the  mission  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  be  an  active  member  of  a Roman 
Catholic  parish.  Additionally,  the  selected  can- 
didate must  have  demonstrated  success  with 
strategic  planning  and,  most  important,  goal 
achievement  A complete  job  description  and  a 
profile  of  the  N.H.  Catholic  schools  can  be 


found  at  www.cathoficchurchnh.org. 

To  apply,  please  send  your  curriculum  v 
along  with  three  professional  references 
your  cover  letter  stating  salary  requirement 
how  you  will  make  a difference  by  e-mail 
John  D.  Roller,  S.P.H.R.,  C.E.B.S.,  of  Exp 
Personnel  Services,  at  john.roller@express] 
sonnel.com.  Submissions  must  be  received 
no  later  than  March  22,  2006.  EOE. 


WORSHIP  COORDINATOR.  I.H.M.  Sisters  seek 
qualified  person  to  serve  as  worship  coordina- 
tor for  a congregation  of  women  religious. 
Duties:  direction  and  vision  of  liturgical  and 
spiritual  events  in  the  motherhouse  through 
fidelity  to  the  I.H.M.  community’s  constitu- 
tion and  chapter  directions;  collaborate  with 
others;  coordinate  liturgical  committee; 
supervise  staff  and  overall  music  program;  and 
plan/coordinate  members’  wakes  and  funerals. 
Qualifications:  bachelor’s  degree;  graduate 
degree  in  liturgical  studies,  pastoral  ministry 
or  related  field  preferred;  demonstrated  litur- 
gy experience  including  supervision  of  staff; 
experience  in  a pastoral  setting  with  older 
adults;  Roman  Catholic  in  good  standing;  abil- 
ity to  lead  prayer;  knowledge  of  the  liturgy 
documents,  rites  of  the  church  and  current 
resources  in  worship  and  ritual  practice;  profi- 
ciency with  Microsoft  Office.  Applicants:  sub- 
mit cover  letter  and  resume  to:  S.S.I.H.M. 
Human  Resources  Manager,  610  W.  Elm 
Ave.,  Monroe,  MI  48162;  e-mail:  humanre- 
sources@ihmsisters.org. 
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i of  Excellence 

TBs  An  Association  of  Diocesan  Priests 

W Supporting,  Guiding,  Teaching 

Priests  and  Future  Priests 

Join  the  community  of  Sulpicians. 

To  sign  up  for  your  future  call  410.323.5072 
or  visit  www.sulpicians.org  today. 


Programs 

SABBATH  SPACE:  March  27-April  3,  2006.  An 
opportunity  for  ministers  to  refresh  themselves 
before  attending  the  Religious  Education 
i.  A schedule  complemen- 
ted. Morning  transporta- 
1.  For  information  contact 
Robert  Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual 
Development,  434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange, 
CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext  4406; 
Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail:  rcogs 
csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 


tary  to  REC  is  arranged, 
don  to  REC  provided.  Fo: 


Retreats 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour 
from  NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats,  ask 
for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web  site: 
bethanyspirituafitycenter.org. 


Sabbatical 

ECO-SPIRITUALITY  SABBATICAL.  Three-month 
Inn-Terra  program  provides  a contemplative 
time  of  reflection  with  earth’s  story  and  our 
story.  Aug.  19-Nov.  1 5, 2006.  Come  for  the  first 
month  or  all  three  months.  Speakers  include 
Diarmuid  O’Murchu,  M.S.C.,  and  Marya 
Grathwohl,  O.S.F.  Enjoy  the  beauty  of  North 
Idaho.  Pray  with  the  Benedictine  women’s  com- 
munity. Entire  program:  $5,200.  Monastery  of 
St.  Gertrude,  465  Keuterville  Road, 
Cottonwood,  Idaho  83522;  Ph:  (208)  962-3224; 
e-mail:  retreat@stgertrudes.org;  www.- 

stgertrudes.org. 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  9-June  7,  2006. 
Come  to  this  ideal  environment  for  spiritual 
renewal,  theological  updating  and  holistic 
relaxation.  For  information,  contact:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868- 
3907.  Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax: 
(714)744-3176;  e-mail:  rcogswell@csjo- 

range.org;  www.thecsd.com. 
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Letters 


Respectful  Appreciation 

In  “Aquinas  in  Africa”  (2/6),  Thomas  F. 
O’Meara,  O.P.,  suggests  that  “an  African 
attitude  toward  technology  and  economic 
growth  will  influence  how  Africans  think 
about  Christianity.”  When  I read  this 
statement,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  oppo- 
site was  true:  that  one’s  fuller  understand- 
ing of  Christianity  would  influence  how 
one  regards  technology  and  economic 
growth.  In  ordinary  parlance,  technology 
and  economic  growth  are  equated  with 
“progress”— which  is  never  very  well 
defined. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  current  technolo- 
gy is  not  harmonious  with  the  earth’s  pro- 
cesses. We  are  using  the  gifts  of  the  earth 
at  an  unsustainable  rate,  which  is  not  only 
unwise  and  inequitable,  but  also  an  affront 
to  the  creator  who  bestowed  them.  Is  the 
author  implying  that  the  “African  attitude 
toward  technology  and  economic 
growth” — and  presumably  toward 
“progress” — is  innately  closer  to  a 
respectful  appreciation  and  utilization  of 
earth’s  treasures  than  is  often  accepted? 
People  close  to  the  earth  do  seem  to  have 
a deeper  understanding  and  bond  with 
creation. 

Dean  Brackley,  S.J.,  well  points  out  in 
the  same  issue  that  while  “contemporary 
society  [offers  students]  jobs,  the  only 
vocation  it  seems  to  propose  is  getting 
and  spending.”  It  is  in  our  Christian  faith 
that  we  are  taught  the  vocation  to  love  and 
serve. 

The  message  of  the  Gospel,  then, 
should  inform  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic strategies  that  humanity  employs — 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

Sheila  Murphy,  O.S.U. 

Bronx,  N.Y. 

Strong  Impression 

America’s  editorial,  “The  Vatican 
Instruction  on  Priestly  Formation,”  (1/30) 
is  commendable  for  its  concern  that  men 
and  women  with  a homosexual  orienta- 
tion not  be  marginalized  or  scapegoated 
from  taking  their  rightful  place  in  the 
church  because  of  the  sexual  abuse  crisis. 

The  editorial  states  that  there  is  no 
credible,  empirical  evidence  to  connect 
homosexuality  with  pedophilia  or 
ephebophilia.  Based  on  my  knowledge  of 
sexual  abuse  by  clergy  as  reported  in  the 
Philadelphia  media,  most  of  the  local  inci- 


dents involved  adult  men  and  males  under 
the  age  of  18.  This  may  not  be  statistically 
valid,  but  it  leaves  a strong  impression  on 
the  average  person  that  homosexuality  was 
a contributing  factor  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases. 

Cornelius  Carr 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Spiritual  Leadership 

I am  venting  in  response  to  the  honest  and 
thoughtful  letter  to  the  editors  by  Fathers 
Joseph  and  Philip  Breen,  entitled  “Grave 
Crisis”  (2/6).  I congratulate  and  thank 
them  for  their  willingness  to  speak  out  so 
eloquently  about  the  priest  shortage  we 
free  today.  I agree  with  them  totally. 

We  do,  as  the  Breens  have  pointed 
out  so  well,  have  a real  crisis.  And  I cannot 
believe  that  a change  in  this  Catholic  tra- 
dition of  celibacy  would  not  produce 
quickly  a flood  of  new  applicants  to 
undertake  this  needed  vocation.  What 
bothers  me  the  most  about  this  is  my  per- 
sonal conviction — verified  over  and  over 
in  conversations  with  others — that  our 
people  in  the  pews  find  almost  no  mean- 
ing in  the  fact  that  their  priests  are  celi- 
bate. And  yet  I see  priests  struggling  to 
maintain  this  most  difficult  lifestyle, 
priests  leaving  their  chosen  work  because 
they  cannot  maintain  a celibate  lifestyle, 
and  fewer  and  fewer  young  people  being 
attracted  to  this  needed  vocation  precisely 
because  of  the  celibacy  requirement. 

Isn’t  it  time  that  we  had  an  honest  and 
full  discussion  about  this  in  the  church  we 
all  love  so  much?  Isn’t  it  time  that  we  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  speaking  to 
us  through  the  voices  of  the  Breens  and 
nfany  others?  If  we  don’t,  then  we  won’t 
be  able  to  provide  this  world  with  the 


spiritual  leadership  it  so  badly  needs  in 
these  very  frightening  times. 

Ted  Zerwin 
Westminster,  Colo. 

Crossing  Over 

The  letters  by  the  Fathers  Breen  (2/6) 
and  Carolyn  Disco  (2/13)  concerning 
alarm  over  the  vocation  shortage  could 
be  tempered  with  just  a cursory  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Since  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  church  has 
experienced  major  crises  and  scandals. 
Despite  all,  it  is  a potent  force  in  the 
world  today.  It  is  also  the  largest  non- 
governmental helping  organization  in 
the  world.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
will  be  here  long  after  we  have  crossed 
over. 

Joseph  P.  Nolan 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Cutting  Edge 

As  a longtime  subscriber,  I add  my  voice 
to  those  in  several  letters  calling  for 
more  cutting-edge  content  and  style 
(1/16).  America  is  safe,  predictable  and 
heady,  with  a few  noteworthy  and  wel- 
come exceptions. 

As  a priest,  I have  witnessed  first- 
hand how  clericalism  in  the  clergy  and 
laity  has  crippled  the  mission  of  Christ  in 
and  through  the  church.  The  priests  who 
persevere  are  exhausted,  the  preaching  is 
generally  irrelevant  or  worse,  and  the 
laity  are  bored,  scandalized  and  feeling 
powerless.  We  all  need  America  to  be  a 
voice  for  justice  and  structural  change, 
not  a supporter  of  unaccountable  bishops 
and  the  status  quo. 

(Rev.)  Timothy  Stier 
Oakland,  Calif. 
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The  Word 


f he  Rainbow 

First  Sunday  of  Lent  (B),  March  5,  2006 

Readings:  Gen  9:8-15;  Ps  25:4-9;  1 Pet  3:18-22;  Mark  1:12-15 

“/  set  my  bow  in  the  clouds  to  serve  as  a sign  of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the 

earth  ” (Gen  9:13) 


The  Lectionary  texts  for  the 
Sundays  of  Lent  follow  a some- 
what different  pattern  from 
that  of  Ordinary  Time.  The 
series  of  Old  Testament  readings  develops 
the  history  of  our  salvation  with  reference 
to  the  theme  of  God’s  covenant  with  his 
people  Israel.  The  various  Epistle  texts 
help  us  reflect  on  the  effects  or  results  of 
Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  for  us.  The 
Gospel  selections  focus  on  what  Jesus  did 
and  said  in  his  public  ministry. 

The  purpose  of  Lent  is  spiritual  prepa- 
ration for  the  celebration  of  Jesus’  death 
and  resurrection  on  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Sunday.  Taken  together  the  three 
cycles  of  Scripture  readings  for  each 
Sunday  in  Lent  can  help  us  to  appreciate 
better  the  history  of  our  salvation,  the  piv- 
otal significance  of  Jesus  in  that  history  and 
the  implications  of  the  paschal  mystery  as 
we  five  in  faith  and  love  and  move  into  the 
future  with  hope.  They  point  to  the  bap- 
tism of  catechumens  at  Easter. 

A covenant  is  an  agreement.  It  may  be 
between  equals,  or  between  a lord  and 
someone  of  lesser  importance.  The  first 
covenant  in  the  Bible  is  between  God  as 
the  suzerain  (lord)  and  Noah  as  the  client. 
According  to  the  “primeval  history” 
(Genesis  1-11),  human  sinfulness  from 
Adam  and  Eve  to  the  time  of  Noah  had 
reached  the  point  that  God  had  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  earth  with  a gigantic 
flood.  Only  the  righteous  Noah  and  his 
family  were  to  be  spared.  After  the  flood 
there  was  to  be  a new  beginning  marked  by 
a new  covenant. 

The  covenant  with  Noah  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  consists  mainly  of  God’s  promise  to 
care  for  the  earth  and  not  to  destroy  it 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


again  by  a flood.  This  covenant  is  with  all 
humankind,  since  God’s  special  relation- 
ship with  Israel  as  a people  begins  only 
with  the  call  of  Abraham  in  Genesis  12.  In 
this  covenant  Noah  and  his  boat  become 
symbols  of  rescue  or  salvation  from  the 
flood. 

The  sign  of  the  covenant  with  Noah  is 
the  rainbow.  A full  rainbow  has  many  col- 
ors: violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange  and  red.  The  clouds,  raindrops  and 
sun  all  must  be  in  the  right  positions  to 
produce  a rainbow.  The  rainbow  often 
gives  the  impression  of  linking  heaven  and 
earth.  That  is  why  the  rainbow  is  a sign  of 
the  first  covenant  joining  heaven  and  earth. 
The  sign  of  the  rainbow  may  help  us  to 
understand  better  the  pivotal  place  of  Jesus 
in  salvation  history.  Like  the  rainbow,  he  is 
the  link  between  God  and  humankind, 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

In  comparison  with  the  lengthy  scrip- 
tural debates  in  the  Matthean  and  Lukan 
versions  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  the 
Markan  account  is  remarkably  short  (1:12- 
13).  In  Mark’s  narrative  it  serves  as  the 
bridge  between  the  baptism,  where  Jesus  is 
identified  as  God’s  son,  and  the  summary 
of  his  preaching  as  the  prophet  and 
embodiment  of  God’s  kingdom.  The 
desert  was  the  place  where  ancient  Israel  in 
Moses’  time  was  tested  for  40  years.  The 
40  days  of  Jesus’  fasting  may  also  recall  the 
40-day  fasts  undertaken  by  Moses  (Deut 
9:18)  and  Elijah  (1  Kgs  19:8).  The  testing 
or  temptation  in  which  Jesus  overcomes 
the  power  of  evil  reveals  at  the  start  of  his 
public  career  what  kind  of  messiah  Jesus 
will  be.  That  Jesus  was  not  harmed  by  the 
wild  beasts  and  that  angels  ministered  to 
him  shows  his  ability  to  connect  earth  and 
heaven  much  like  the  sign  of  the  rainbow 
in  Genesis  9. 

The  reading  from  1 Peter  (and  all  the 
Epistle  readings  for  Lent)  views  the  history 
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of  our  salvation  through  the  lens  of  Jesus’ 
death  and  resurrection.  Using  already  tra- 
ditional formulas  of  faith,  Peter  affirms  that 
in  the  paschal  mystery  Jesus  has  made  pos- 
sible for  all  humankind  right  relationship 
with  God  (justification)  and  life  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  (sanctification).  The  images  of  Noah 
and  his  ark  remind  us  that  in  baptism  we 
have  experienced  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  justification,  as  well  as  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  Again,  Jesus  is  the  link  between  God 
and  us,  between  heaven  and  earth. 

Without  mentioning  the  sign  of  the 
rainbow,  Peter’s  description  of  the  risen 
Christ  as  now  “at  the  right  hand  of  God” 
— the  same  one  who  was  described  earlier 
as  “put  to  death  in  the  flesh” — evokes  the 
dynamics  of  God’s  covenant  with  Noah  as 
well  as  Jesus’  incarnation  as  God’s  son  and 
the  saving  significance  of  his  death  and  res- 
urrection. Through  the  sign  of  the  rain- 
bow God  promised  Noah  that  he  would 
love  and  care  for  Noah’s  descendants  and 
for  the  earth  that  they  inhabit.  We 
Christians  believe  that  this  promise  has 
been  fulfilled  superabundantly  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus.  The  basis  for  our  Lenten 
observance  is  captured  in  today’s  reading 
from  1 Peter:  “Christ  suffered  for  sins 
once,  the  righteous  for  the  sake  of  the 
unrighteous,  that  he  might  lead  you  to 
God.”  Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• When  you  see  a rainbow,  what  do 
you  think  of?  Do  you  ever  imagine  it 
as  a symbol  of  the  covenant  and  of 
Christ? 

• What  aspects  of  baptism  are 
evoked  by  the  reference  to  Noah  and 
his  ark  in  the  reading  from  1 Peter? 

• How  might  the  covenant  with  Noah 
serve  as  a stimulus  for  greater  ecolog- 
ical sensitivity? 
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For  as  long  as  I can  remember,  a 
nearly  two-foot-tall  statue  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  has  stood  atop  my 
mother’s  bedroom  dresser.  I occa- 
sionally wondered  whether  there  was  a 
story  to  go  with  it,  but  never  asked.  It 
seemed  odd  to  this  child  that  people  would 
place  such  a statue  in  their  home.  A rectory 
or  convent  foyer,  yes,  but  one’s  bedroom? 

Eventually,  I learned.  About  64  years 
ago  my  mother  suffered  a miscarriage  at 
home.  Her  firstborn,  my  older  brother,  was 
about  one  at  the  time.  My  parents  notified 
the  pastor,  who  on  a subsequent  visit  gave 
my  mother  the  Sacred  Heart  statue  (the 
namesake  of  our  parish).  It  remains  in  her 
now  empty  bedroom,  somewhat  worn  from 
many  years  of  tactile  intercessory  prayer 
and  a vivid  reminder  of  the  precious 
nascent  older  sibling  I won’t  meet  until  the 
next  life. 

Six  decades  later,  we  witness  a markedly 
changed  worldview.  The  Catholic  Church 
rightly  decries  the  “culture  of  death”  char- 
acteristic of  con- 
temporary soci- 
ety. My  mother 
grieved  over  a 
tiny  fetus,  the 
pastor  blessed  it  and  my  father  accorded 
the  lost  life  interment  at  the  family  ceme- 
tery plot. 

Others,  for  reasons  known  only  to  God, 
are  not  so  blessed.  That  many  childless 
couples  are  willing  to  adopt  a baby,  while 
some  young  pregnant  women  want  “out”  of 
their  situation,  despite  available  options, 
makes  the  choice  of  abortion  all  the  more 
aberrant. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  in  this  space,  I 
mentioned  the  group  Helpers  of  God’s 
Precious  Infants,  centered  in  the  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  and  their  monthly  Rosary  vigils 
attended  by  Bishops  Nicholas  DiMarzio  and 
Thomas  Daily.  One  of  the  dedicated  side- 
walk counselors,  a woman  from  my  parish, 
recendy  experienced  what  she  calls  a victory. 
She  dissuaded  a young  woman  and  her 
boyfriend  who  were  entering  the  abortuary 
from  following  through.  A small  victory  in  a 
big  batde,  for  sure,  but  one  that  will  some 
day  mean  life  to  a little  boy  or  girl. 

Often  taking  center  stage  in  the  battle, 
many  of  us  don’t  realize,  are  abortion  sur- 
vivors themselves.  One  of  them  is  Gianna 
Jessen  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  On  April  22, 
1996,  she  testified  before  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  She  told  of  her  frightened  17- 


year-old  mother  who,  when  7 1/2  months 
pregnant,  decided  to  have  a saline  abortion. 
It  was  April  6,  1977.  “I  am  the  person  she 
aborted.  I lived  instead  of  died.” 

The  gruesome  details  of  Jessen’s  story — 
her  life  struggles  and  continuing  physical 
limitations — as  well  as  those  of  coundess 
others  like  her,  are  available  on  various 
anti-abortion  Web  sites.  That  Ms.  Jessen 
survived  against  the  odds  baffled  attending 
doctors  and  nurses.  She  endured  years  of 
therapy,  however,  for  cerebral  palsy.  Now  a 
singer  and  musician,  she  is  also  a sought- 
after  motivational  speaker  and  has 
addressed  high  schools  and  other  groups 
across  the  country.  Consistently,  she  credits 
her  gift  of  life  to  the  “power  of  Christ.” 
During  a trip  to  the  United  Kingdom  last 
year  to  speak  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
she  told  The  Sunday  Telegraph  newspaper: 
“It’s  more  comfortable  for  people  to  think 
of  abortion  as  a political  decision,  or  a 
right.  But  I am  not  a right....  I am  the  reali- 
ty. My  job  is  not  to  change  your 

mind... [but]  to 
present  the  truth 
and  leave  you  to 
decide.” 

It  can  only  be 
hoped  that  Ms.  Jessen,  and  other  survivors 
like  her,  can  exert  a positive,  transforming 
influence  on  young  women  today.  “The 
best  thing  I can  show  you  to  defend  life,” 
she  emphatically  states,  “is  my  life.” 

Equally  emphatic  is  her  forgiveness  of  her 
biological  mother.  Gianna  came  to  recog- 
nize that  the  youthful  mother  thought  the 
decision  was  about  her  alone,  which  sug- 
gests she  was  not  sufficiently  informed  of 
life-saving  alternative  options. 

Abortion  is  one  of  the  most  fractious 
moral  and  political  issues  of  our  time.  We 
shall  eagerly  follow  the  Roberts  Supreme 
Court  as  they  take  up  the  partial-birth 
abortion  ban,  just  as  we  watch  the  new  leg- 
islation in  South  Dakota,  which  bans  virtu- 
ally every  abortion.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
spoke  and  wrote  extensively  about  the  sanc- 
tity and  dignity  of  human  life.  In  his  1995 
encyclical  Evangelium  Vitae  (“The  Gospel 
of  Life”),  he  deplored  the  modern  view  of 
abortion,  pointing  out  that  “its  gravity  has 
become  progressively  obscured.”  And  he 
exhorts  us,  “now  more  than  ever  to  have 
the  courage  to  look  the  truth  in  the  eye  and 
call  things  by  their  proper  name,  without 
yielding  to  convenient  compromises.” 
Gianna  Jessen  knows  what  that  means. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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Fresh  Canadian  Air 

The  Canadian  Religious  Conference,  which  represents 
more  than  200  orders  of  men  and  women,  in  January 
presented  to  the  bishops  of  Canada  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  situation  of  the  church  in  that  country.  They  out- 
lined points  of  satisfaction  and  regret,  and  provided  a 
wish-list  of  changes  for  which  they  hope.  The  document 
was  meant  to  be  confidential.  Its  contents,  however, 
leaked  out  and  became  widely  known  early  in  March. 

The  covering  letter  said  that  the  religious  felt  the 
“need  to  extend  our  love  and  attachment  to  the  church 
to  an  uncomfortably  prophetic  level!”  The  points  raised 
run  the  gamut  of  Catholic  concerns:  the  legalistic  image 
of  the  church,  rigidity  and  intransigent  stands,  inade- 
quate formation,  lack  of  openness,  lack  of  compassion. 
The  occasion  for  the  message  is  the  upcoming  ad  limina 
visits  to  Rome  by  the  bishops.  And,  indeed,  the  relation- 
ship between  Rome  and  the  Canadian  church  occupies  a 
good  deal  of  space. 

As  it  happened,  the  bishops  of  Quebec  were  meeting 
just  after  the  letter  became  public,  so  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  respond.  “We  very  much  share  the  preoc- 
cupations which  are  mentioned,”  they  said,  and  went  on 
to  list  some  of  their  own:  education  in  the  faith,  efforts 
toward  evangelization,  care  for  the  most  needy.  The 
president  of  the  assembly  of  bishops  noted  that  he  is 
himself  a religious  (Oblate  of  Mary  Immaculate).  The 
bishops  called  for  all  members  of  the  church  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  the  dialogue  that  has  been  opened. 

No  wonder  meteorologists  speak  in  reverent  tones 
about  the  relief  expected  in  the  blistering  U.S.  summer 
from  “cool  Canadian  air.” 

Constitutional  Failure 

The  vote  by  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  on 
March  8 against  holding  a full  inquiry  into  the  presi- 
dent’s domestic  surveillance  programs  amounts  to  dere- 
liction of  constitutional  duty.  Terrorism  is  a serious  secu- 
rity issue,  but  the  “war  on  terror”  is  so  unlike  a conven- 
tional war  that  it  provides  only  weak  justification  for  the 
Senate  to  acquiesce  in  curtailing  civil  liberties  without 
thorough  investigation  of  the  president’s  domestic  spying 
programs  and  serious  deliberation  on  what  liberties  may 
be  compromised  in  the  name  of  security.  Since  the 
antiterrorist  struggle  is  expected  to  last  for  many  years 
and  determining  its  conclusion  will  be  difficult,  any  limi- 


tation on  civil  liberties  ought  to  be  carefully  deliberated; 
and  if  approved,  they  should  be  diligently  supervised  by 
Congress  and  the  courts.  The  committee’s  decision  to  set 
up  a subcommittee  to  receive  reports  from  the  White 
House  represents  an  evasion  of  the  responsibility 
assigned  to  it  in  the  wake  of  the  Watergate  scandal  in  the 
1970’s.  Without  clear  law  designed  to  protect  citizens’ 
rights  as  well  as  their  security,  the  subcommittee  will  be 
little  more  than  a shadowy  Star  Chamber  doing  the  exec- 
utive’s bidding.  Once  again  Committee  Chairman 
Senator  Pat  Roberts  and  his  Republican  colleagues 
(Senators  Orrin  Hatch,  Mike  DeWine  and  Christopher 
Bond)  are  providing  partisan  protection  for  the  advance 
of  intrusive  and  arbitrary  government.  This  is  the  way 
tyranny  advances,  step  by  step  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness in  a conspiracy  of  silence. 

Da  Vinci  Smackdown 

Dan  Brown  is  being  sued.  Two  of  the  authors  of  the  book 
Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail  contend  that  the  author  of  The  Da 
Vinci  Code  lifted  more  than  a few  ideas  from  their  own 
work — specifically,  the  notions  that  Jesus  and  Mary 
Magdalene  married,  that  Jesus’  wife  brought  along  their 
child  on  her  move  to  France  (so  much  nicer  in  the  sum- 
mer than  Judea)  and  that  their  lineage  continued  through 
France’s  Merovingian  rulers.  Holy  Blood,  Holy  Grail,  writ- 
ten by  Michael  Baigent,  Richard  Leigh  and  Henry 
Lincoln  (whose  own  names  could  be  lifted  from  a John 
Le  Carre  novel)  was  a bestseller  when  it  appeared  in 
1982,  though  its  wild  claims  have  been  dismissed  by  rep- 
utable historians.  The  book  is  an  unsavory  stew  of  con- 
spiracies— heavily  spiced  with  appearances  by  the  Priory 
of  Sion  (itself  a chimerical  organization),  the  Knights 
Templar,  the  Nazis  and  the  prime  cover-upper,  the 
Vatican.  Writing  in  The  New  York  Times  in  2004,  one 
reviewer,  Laura  Miller,  called  the  book  “one  of  the  great 
works  of  pop  pseudohistory.”  As  a result,  the  trial  unfold- 
ing in  a London  courtroom  can  be  boiled  down  to:  You 
stole  your  bad  book  from  our  bad  book. 

With  the  movie  based  on  The  Da  Vinci  Code,  starring 
Tom  Hanks  as  the  Scourge  of  the  Vatican,  scheduled  for 
theaters  in  May,  the  stakes  for  Dan  Brown  are  high. 

Were  the  court  to  rule  against  him,  the  movie’s  release 
date  could  be  in  peril.  And,  sadly,  moviegoers  would  have 
to  postpone  the  pleasure  of  watching  a misleading  movie 
based  on  a misleading  book  based  on  another  misleading 
book. 
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Editorial 


Measuring  Catholic  Identity 


The  publication  in  1990  of  the  apostolic 
constitution  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae  has  been 
the  inspiration  for  continuing  conversa- 
tion within  the  Catholic  higher  educa- 
tion community  in  the  United  States. 

The  leadership  of  the  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  its  member  institutions  have 
explored  ways  to  deepen  and  enrich  the  distinctively 
Catholic  religious  and  intellectual  traditions  that  identify 
the  more  than  200  Catholic  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae  itself  was  the  product  of  a contin- 
uing conversation  that  began  with  the  circulation  in 
1985  of  a preliminary  draft  and  culminated  in  an  inter- 
national conference  held  at  the  Vatican  in  April  1989. 
After  the  publication  of  the  final  text  in  1990,  similar 
consultation  among  bishops  and  college  and  university 
presidents  led  to  the  development  of  regional  norms  for 
the  application  of  the  apostolic  constitution  to  the 
United  States. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  such  conversations,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  has  established  a 
standing  committee  of  bishops  and  presidents  that  meets 
twice  a year  to  discuss  issues  that  relate  to  Catholic 
higher  education  in  the  United  States.  In  a memoran- 
dum dated  Jan.  30,  2006,  the  retiring  chair  of  the  com- 
mittee, Archbishop  John  G.  Vlazny  of  Portland,  Ore., 
spoke  for  the  entire  committee  in  writing  to  those  U.S. 
bishops  who  are  identified  as  “ecclesiastical  advisors”  to 
the  Cardinal  Newman  Society.  The  society  purports  to 
measure  the  actual  state  of  Catholic  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States.  The  Bishops  and  Presidents 
Committee  “has  regularly  monitored  the  publications 
and  positions  of  the  Cardinal  Newman  Society,” 
Archbishop  Vlazny  notes,  “and  has  found  them  often 
aggressive,  inaccurate,  or  lacking  in  balance.”  The  arch- 
bishop urges  the  ecclesiastical  advisors  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  methods  of  the  society,  which  the  commit- 
tee has  found  to  be  “often  objectionable  in  substance 
and  in  tone,”  misrepresenting  the  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  that  it  criticizes. 

What  have  been  the  methods  of  the  Cardinal  Newman 
Society  that  the  Bishops  and  Presidents  Committee  find  so 
objectionable?  The  Cardinal  Newman  Society  keeps  a 
close  watch  on  how  Catholic  campuses  observe  the  soci- 


ety’s self-defined  and  rather  narrow  view  of  what  consti- 
tutes Catholic  orthodoxy.  Their  litmus  tests  include: 
whether  any  campus  group  has  sponsored  a presentation 
of  “The  Vagina  Monologues”;  whether  any  politician  who 
does  not  favor  criminalizing  abortion  is  invited  to  speak  at 
a campus  event;  whether  the  institution  has  sponsored  a 
support  group  for  gay  and  lesbian  students;  and,  most 
recendy,  whether  faculty  or  staff  at  a Catholic  institution 
supported  John  Kerry,  the  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
date in  the  2004  elections. 

In  pursuit  of  its  skewed  view  of  orthodox  Catholicism, 
the  Cardinal  Newman  Society  has  been  reckless  in  its  car- 
icature of  opposing  viewpoints,  misrepresenting  the  posi- 
tions of  those  with  whom  they  disagree.  Even  sadder, 
however,  is  the  assumption  behind  their  watchdog  tactics. 
The  test  of  a Catholic  institution  implicit  in  those  tactics 
is  a negative  one. 

The  authenticity  of  an  institution’s  Catholic  identity 
can  be  judged,  as  the  Newman  Society  sees  it,  merely  by 
what  it  does  not  do:  no  feminist  drama,  no  unapproved 
speakers,  no  heterodox  honorees,  no  support  for  homosex- 
uals and  no  backing  of  left-leaning  candidates. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  SUCH  NEGATIVE  LITMUS  TESTS  distorts  and 

diminishes  the  importance  of  the  Catholic  identity  and 
mission  of  a college  or  university.  The  vitality  of  life  on 
a Catholic  campus  should  be  measured  far  more  by  the 
positive  initiatives  the  institution  takes  than  by  the  nar- 
row boundaries  it  observes.  The  Catholic  intellectual 
and  religious  tradition  should  be  the  source  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  on  Catholic  campuses  that  other 
colleges  and  universities  would  have  neither  the  inter- 
est nor  the  resources  to  promote. 

Furthermore,  a Catholic  institution,  confident  in 
the  strength  of  its  traditions,  will  not  retreat  from  the 
challenge  of  engaging  competing  ideas  in  the  dialogue 
that  is  at  the  heart  of  a lively  university  culture.  Many 
Catholic  institutions  have  established  programs  and 
events  that  promote  the  dialogue  between  Catholic  tra- 
dition and  contemporary  culture,  between  faith  and  sci- 
ence, that  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae  identified  as  central  to  the 
mission  of  Catholic  institutions.  Happily  the  Bishops 
and  Presidents  Committee  understands  the  importance 
of  this  mission. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Conscience  Must  Concur 
With  Moral  Principles 

Responding  to  a recent  statement  by 
Catholic  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  affirming  “the  primacy  of 
conscience”  in  their  voting  decisions, 
three  key  leaders  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  said  conscience  “must 
be  consistent  with  fundamental  moral 
principles,”  including  the  church’s  opposi- 
tion to  abortion.  “As  members  of  the 
church,  all  Catholics  are  obliged  to  shape 
our  consciences  in  accord  with  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  church,”  said  a Statement 
on  Responsibilities  of  Catholics  in  Public  Life, 
which  called  abortion  “a  grave  violation  of 
the  most  fundamental  human  right — the 
right  to  life.”  The  statement,  dated  March 
10,  was  signed  by  Cardinal  William  H. 
Keeler  of  Baltimore,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  Committee  on  Pro-Life 
Activities;  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick  of  Washington,  D.C.,  chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  on  Catholic 
Bishops  and  Catholic  Politicians;  and 
Bishop  Nicholas  DiMarzio  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Domestic  Policy. 

In  their  statement  on  Feb.  28,  55  of  the 
73  Catholic  Democrats  in  the  House 
acknowledged  Catholic  teaching  on  “the 
value  of  human  life  and  the  undesirability 
of  abortion”  and  pledged  to  support  alter- 
natives to  abortion,  such  as  adoption, 
improved  access  to  children’s  health  care 
and  child  care,  and  “policies  that  encour- 
age paternal  and  maternal  responsibility.” 
They  said  they  “seek  the  church’s  guid- 
ance” on  those  issues  but  also  believe  “in 
the  primacy  of  conscience.”  Some  of  the 
politicians  who  signed  that  statement  are 
strongly  pro-life,  while  others  support 
keeping  abortion  legal. 

Official  Afraid  of 
Sino-Vatican  Relations 

Cardinal-designate  Joseph  Zen  Ze-kiun  of 
Hong  Kong  said  recent  criticism  of  his 
papal  appointment  from  a leader  of  the 
government-approved  church  body  in 
Beijing  “shows  how  worried  he  is  about 
the  prospect  of  normalization  of  relations 
between  China  and  the  Holy  See.” 

Anthony  Liu  Bainian,  vice  chairman  of 


the  government-approved  Chinese 
Catholic  Patriotic  Association,  told  the 
British  news  agency  Reuters  on  March  8 
that  many  Chinese  believe  Pope  Benedict 
XVTs  appointment  of  Cardinal-designate 
Zen  showed  the  Vatican  wants  to  chal- 
lenge Beijing.  Liu  also  described 
Cardinal-designate  Zen  as  a threat  to  the 
Beijing  government,  just  as  the  late  Pope 
John  Paul  II  was  a threat  to  the 
Communist  regime  in  Poland  and  said  the 
Hong  Kong  bishop  is  “widely  known  as 
an  opponent  of  Communism.”  The  gov- 
ernment church  official  made  his  com- 
ments as  the  plenary  session  on  March  3- 
13  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political 
Consultative  Conference  was  convening 
in  Beijing.  Liu  is  a standing  committee 
member  of  the  conference. 

3.5  Million  Kenyans  Face 
Food  Emergency 

Catholic  aid  agencies  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States  say  as  many  as  3.5  million 
Kenyans  face  a severe  food  emergency 


A severely  malnourished  Kenyan  girl  sits  on  her 
hospital  bed  in  a hospital  in  Lodwar,  500  miles 
from  the  capital,  Nairobi,  March  8. 

because  of  several  seasons  of  drought. 

The  Catholic  Agency  for  Overseas 
Development,  an  agency  of  the  Bishops’ 
Conference  of  England  and  Wales,  said 
millions  of  Kenyans  could  starve  to  death 
unless  emergency  food  supplies  are  deliv- 
ered soon.  Dominic  Stolarow,  a humani- 
tarian officer  of  Cafod  who  has  been  visit- 


ing the  worst-affected  areas  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  said  Kenya  is 
also  facing  its  most  severe  drought  since 
1971.  “Cattle  die  first  in  times  of  drought 
as  they  can  only  go  for  up  to  three  days 
without  water,”  he  said  in  a statement  on 
March  7.  “In  some  villages  I went  into  I 
saw  carcasses  just  piled  up,”  he  said. 

“There  is  very  little  people  can  do  once 
they  have  lost  their  livestock.”  The  famine 
and  drought  have  been  caused  by  consecu- 
tive seasons  of  low  rainfall. 

No  Payment  of  Claims 
Until  Courts  Resolve  Issue 

A U.S.  bankruptcy  judge  in  Portland, 

Ore.,  has  indicated  she  will  not  permit 
plaintiffs  in  sexual  abuse  cases  to  be  paid 
from  parish  property  before  the  issue  of 
parish  ownership  has  been  resolved  in  the 
courts.  Judge  Elizabeth  Perris,  who  is 
hearing  the  Archdiocese  of  Portland’s 
bankruptcy  case,  also  opened  the  door  in 
her  ruling  on  Feb.  28  to  capping  the  esti- 
mated amount  the  archdiocese  will  need 
to  pay  all  claims.  “This  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  rulings  we  have  received,” 
said  Thomas  Stilley,  lead  bankruptcy 
attorney  for  the  archdiocese.  The  commit- 
tee for  those  claiming  sexual  abuse  had 
proposed  a plan  that  would  have  trials 
proceed,  with  judgments  paid  as  the  trials 
are  concluded  on  a case-by-case  basis,  tap- 
ping into  parish  and  school  property  when 
needed.  Perris,  acknowledging  that  many 
unresolved  issues  remain  regarding  the 
parish  and  school  property,  was  skeptical 
of  the  ability  of  the  Tort  Claimants’ 
Committee,  a group  representing  abuse 
victims,  to  implement  such  a plan. 

Pope  Temporarily  Merges 
Four  Vatican  Councils 

At  the  start  of  what  may  be  a sweeping 
reform  of  the  Roman  Curia,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  merged  the  leadership  of 
four  of  the  Vatican’s  councils  under  two 
presidents.  The  Vatican  announced  on 
March  1 1 that  French  Cardinal  Paul 
Poupard,  head  of  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  Culture,  also  would  serve  as  the  inter- 
im president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue  and  that  Italian 
Cardinal  Renato  Martino,  head  of  the 
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Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and  Peace, 
temporarily  would  head  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Migrants  and  Travelers.  The 
Vatican  announced  that  the  pope  accepted 
the  retirement  of  the  head  of  the  migrants’ 
council,  Japanese  Cardinal  Stephen  Fumio 
Hamao,  who  turned  76  on  March  9.  To 
fill  the  vacancy,  the  pope  united  “for  the 
time  being”  the  presidency  of  the  office 
with  that  of  justice  and  peace.  Cardinal 
Poupard’s  assignment  as  president  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious 
Dialogue  filled  a post  made  vacant  after 
the  pope  on  Feb.  15  named  its  former 
head,  Archbishop  Michael  Fitzgerald,  to 
be  the  new  ambassador  to  Egypt  and  the 
Arab  League. 

Period  Between  Elections 
Critical  Time  in  Holy  Land 

The  Holy  Land  is  at  a critical  moment  in 
its  history  following  the  Hamas  victory  in 
Palestinian  elections  and  preceding  the 
Israeli  elections  on  March  28,  said 
Washington’s  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick.  “There  is  the  sense  that  this 
is  a very  crucial  moment,  and  it  will 
require  an  enormous  amount  of  wisdom 
and  courage  and  prayer  because  there  are 
so  many  intangibles  we  just  don’t  know,” 
Cardinal  McCarrick  told  Catholic  News 
Service  on  March  10,  the  final  day  of  a 
three-day  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Washington  cardinal  said  both  elections 
could  “very  significantly  change  the 
equation”  of  keeping  the  peace  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  elections  also  may  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  U.S.-backed  road 
map — designed  for  a permanent,  two- 
state  solution  for  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict — to  move  forward,  he  said.  The 
cardinal  said  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church  is 
committed  to  the  road  map,  developed  in 
2003.  Despite  the  challenges  during  this 
time  of  transition,  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  dedicated  to  a two-state  solu- 
tion that  gives  Israel  “recognized  borders 
and  freedom  from  terrorism”  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  Palestinians  a “viable 
and  peaceful  state,”  he  said.  “Unquestio- 
nably, our  country  has  a lot  on  its  plate 
right  now,  but  I believe  the  commitment 
the  president  made  to  the  road  map  is  a 
most  important  and  essential  one,  and  we 
still  believe  we  have  to  follow  [it]  and 
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encourage  our  government  not  to  give 
up,”  he  said. 

Thousands  Take  Steps 
Toward  Joining  Church 

Across  the  United  States  this  Lent  tens 
of  thousands  of  prospective  Catholics 
began  the  final  phase  of  preparation  for 
joining  the  church,  a process  that  will 
culminate  with  the  sacraments  of 
Christian  initiation  at  the  Easter  Vigil. 
For  catechumens,  people  not  yet  bap- 
tized, the  final  part  of  the  journey  began 
with  the  Rite  of  Election  on  or  near  the 
first  Sunday  of  Lent.  For  candidates, 
who  are  already  baptized  Christians,  the 
start  of  Lent  meant  participating  in  the 
Call  to  Continuing  Conversion.  Cate- 
chumens will  receive  baptism,  confirma- 


tion and  first  Eucharist  at  the  Easter 
Vigil.  Candidates  will  enter  the  full  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  Church  by 
receiving  confirmation  and  first 
Eucharist.  In  the  Archdiocese  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  1,133  catechumens 
and  candidates  participated  in  the  Rite  of 
Election  and  Call  to  Continuing 
Conversion  services.  Across  the  Potomac 
River  in  Arlington,  Va.,  there  were  697. 
Among  other  dioceses,  there  were  560  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  more  than  500  in 
Nashville,  Term.;  264  in  Albany,  N.Y.; 
269  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  325  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  When  the  bishops’ 
national  evangelization  office  did  a 
nationwide  survey  two  years  ago,  it 
found  that  about  150,000  people  joined 
the  church  that  year  through  the  Rite  of 
Christian  Initiation  of  Adults. 


Miracle  Confirmed  for  Blessed  Mother  Theodore 


Vatican  officials  have  affirmed  a second 
miracle  attributed  to  the  intercession  of 
Blessed  Mother  Theodore  Guerin,  the 
19th-century  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of 
Providence  of  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods, 
opening  the  way  for  her  canonization.  In 
February  in  Rome,  the  Vatican 
Congregation  for  Saints’  Causes  affirmed 
earlier  findings  of  that  body’s  medical 
and  theological  commissions  that  the 
curing  of  an  eye  ailment  of  Philip 
McCord,  an  employee  of  the  Sisters  of 
Providence,  does  not  have  a natural 
explanation  and  can  thus  be  deemed  a 
miracle.  At  a press  conference  at  St. 


Mary-of-the-Woods  on  Feb.  22,  Sister 
Ann  Margaret  O’Hara,  the  congrega- 
tion’s general  superior,  said  that  “the  way 
is  now  open”  for  the  canonization  of 
Blessed  Mother  Theodore.  Before  she 
can  become  a saint.  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
must  approve  a canonization  decree. 
According  to  Sister  Ann  Margaret,  the 
formal  canonization  liturgy  could  take 
place  as  early  as  this  fall.  “I  think  it’s  a 
special  day  of  joy  because  it  celebrates  the 
heritage  of  Mother  Theodore,”  she  said, 
“and  that  it  is  still  alive  in  this  place,  and 
that  she  came  to  this  part  of  the  world  for 
the  good  of  the  people  in  this  area.” 


Sister  Marie  Kevin  Tighe  (left),  vice  postulator  of  the  canonization  cause  of  Blessed  Mother  Theodore 
Guerin,  speaks  during  press  conference  on  Feb.22  at  Providence  Hall  in  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 
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Dodging  Faith’s  Call 

- BY  DENNIS  HAMM  - 

Sometimes  a pope,  a bishop  or  a national  conference  of  bishops  will  issue  a 
challenging  statement  on  a matter  of  public  policy.  Topics  like  capital  punish- 
ment, abortion,  economic  justice  and  the  pre-emptive  use  of  military  force 
come  readily  to  mind.  Those  who  object  to  such  interventions  by  religious 
officials  sometimes  claim  that  Scripture  itself  supports  a tidy  separation  of 
faith  from  politics. 

Three  New  Testament  passages  regularly  surface  as  warrants: 

• “The  poor  you  will  always  have  with  you”  (Matt  26:11;  Mark  14:7;  John  12:8), 
understood  as  an  assurance  from  Jesus  himself  that  poverty  will  always  be  part  of  the 
human  condition,  and  that  it  is  therefore  futile  to  try  to  mitigate  it. 

• “Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s” 
(Mark  12:17;  Matt  22:21  and  Luke  20:25  in  the  Kingjames  and  Rheims  translations,  the 
versions  most  people  recall),  understood  as  supporting  a vision  of  two  separate  worlds,  that 
of  God  and  that  of  human  governance. 

• “The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you”  (Luke  17:21  in  the  Kingjames,  Rheims  and 
5 NIV  translations,  the  versions  most  people  recall),  understood  as  restricting  God’s  reign 
l to  the  interior  life  of  the  believer. 

> On  the  surface,  each  of  these  texts  does  seem  to  imply  a separation  of  Christian  prac- 
!|  tice  from  the  public  life  of  citizenship.  In  my  opinion,  however,  to  use  these  texts  in  this 
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way  constitutes  an  unfortunate  and  even  dangerous  misun- 
derstanding of  each. 

The  Poor  Among  Us 

“The  poor  you  will  always  have  with  you”  (Matt  26:1 1;  Mark 
14:7;  John  12:8). 

According  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  John, 
Jesus  makes  this  observation  during  a dinner  in  Bethany,  early 
in  the  final  week  of  his  fife.  Since  Mark  provides  the  fullest 
version  of  Jesus’  response,  let  us  consider  his  account.  (I  use 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  translation  because  it  renders 
the  Greek  more  accurately  than  most  other  versions.) 

A woman — nameless  in  Mark — enters  the  dining  area 
with  an  alabaster  jar  of  expensive  ointment,  breaks  it  and 
pours  it  over  Jesus’  head  (the  way  ancient  Israelites  used  to 
anoint  kings). 

Some,  infuriated,  say  to  themselves  indignandy,  “Why 
was  the  ointment  thus  wasted?  It  could  have  been  sold  for 
more  than  three  denarii,  and  given  to  the  poor.”  They  are 
infuriated  with  her.  But  Jesus  says: 

Let  her  alone.  Why  do  you  trouble  her?  She  has  done 
a beautiful  thing  to  me.  For  you  always  have  the  poor 
with  you,  and  whenever  you  will,  you  can  do  good  to  them; 
but  you  will  not  always  have  me.  She  has  done  what  she 
could;  she  has  anointed  my  body  beforehand  for  bury- 
ing. And  truly,  I say  to  you,  wherever  the  gospel  is 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  what  she  had  done  will 
be  told  in  memory  of  her.  Mark  14:4-9  RSV 

Several  points  stand  out: 

1 .Jesus’  words  are  not  primarily  about  the  poor  but  about 
himself.  Jesus’  interpretation  serves  as  his  fourth  prediction  of 
his  death  (see  Mark  8:3 1 , 9:3 1 and  10:3  3).  Mark  likely  expects 
his  readers  to  make  connections  between  the  (king-like) 
anointing  of  Jesus’  head,  the  reference  to  his  approaching 
death  and  his  status  as  Anointed  One  (Messiah/Christ) 
achieved  in  death  and  resurrection. 

2.  The  reference  to  the  poor  is  not  a prediction.  While 
the  NAB  translates  the  Greek  verb  in  the  future  tense,  “will 
always  have,”  the  original  Greek  is  the  present  tense,  “always 
have.”  Jesus  is  not  looking  to  the  future,  but  using  a recurring 
human  situation  (people  in  need)  to  highlight  the  uniqueness 
of  this  moment  (Jesus’  presence  with  them  at  one  of  his  last 
meals). 

3.  Jesus’  statement  is  a quotation  from  the  jubilee  legisla- 
tion of  Deuteronomy  15: 

If  one  of  your  kinsmen  in  any  community  is  in  need 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord,  your  God,  is  giving  you, 
you  shall  not  harden  your  heart  nor  close  your  hand 
to  him  in  his  need.  Instead;  you  shall  open  your  hand 


to  him  and  freely  lend  him  enough  to  meet  his  need. 
...The  needy  will  never  be  lacking  in  the  land;  that  is  why  I 
command  you  to  open  your  hand  to  your  poor  and  needy 
kinsman  in  your  country.  Deut  15:7-8,  11 

Here  again,  reference  to  the  poor  is  clearly  not  a predic- 
tion of  a permanent  underclass.  Rather,  the  text  implies  a 
mandate  to  help  people  in  economic  need.  Indeed,  as  we  hear 
a few  verses  earlier  in  that  passage,  “Since  the  Lord  your  God 
will  bless  you  abundantly  in  the  land  he  will  give  you,  there 
should  be  no  one  of  you  in  need,"  (Deut  15:4). 

Thus,  the  best  response  to  those  who  would  quote  Matt 
26:ll;Mark  14:7  in  support  of  a policy  of  “benign  neglect”  of 
the  poor  is  simply  to  cite  Mark’s  fuller  version,  and  to  note  the 
obvious  allusion  to  Deut  15:1 1.  Clearly,  Mark  would  have  us 
hear  Jesus’  statement  in  that  context. 

Caesar  and  God 

“Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God’s”  (RSV  Mark  12:17;  Matt  22:21; 
Luke  20:25). 

Understood  as  implying  that  God  and  “Caesar”  govern 
separate  realities,  this  text  is  sometimes  used  to  argue  that 
church  teachers  should  confine  themselves  to  the  “things  of 
God”  and  refrain  from  commenting  on  such  Caesar-like 
things  as  taxation  and  other  economic  structures.  A careful 
contextual  reading  of  Jesus’  saying,  however,  shows  that  he  is 
making  no  such  separation  of  divine  and  human  worlds; 
indeed,  he  is  suggesting  quite  the  opposite. 

Some  adversaries  of  Jesus — Mark  and  Matthew  identify 
them  as  some  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  whereas  Luke  calls 
them  “spies”  sent  by  the  scribes  and  chief  priests — come  to 
trap  him  with  a question:  “Is  it  lawful  to  pay  the  census  tax  to 
Caesar  or  not?”  On  the  bps  of  these  religious  authorities 
“lawful,”  of  course,  means  “permitted  by  Torah, ” and  by  this 
time  the  name  “Caesar”  has  become  a tide  referring  to  the 
current  Roman  emperor.  This  question  is  not  an  honest 
enquiry  but  a trap.  A yes  will  alienate  the  tax-burdened  pub- 
lic; a no  will  seem  to  deny  Roman  authority. 

Sensing  this,  Jesus  asks  for  a Roman  coin,  a denarius, 
which  one  of  them  produces.  The  very  fact  that  one  of  them 
comes  up  with  the  coin  settles  the  question  of  the  “lawful- 
ness” of  submitting  to  the  Roman  system.  If  it  were  not  law- 
ful to  submit  in  any  way,  the  man  with  the  coin  would  be  a 
Jew  carrying  on  his  person  a “graven  image”  of  the  most  bla- 
tant kind,  an  image  of  a pagan  emperor  proclaimed  as  divine! 

“Whose  image  and  inscription  is  this?”  Jesus  asks. 
“Caesar’s,”  they  say.  Jesus  responds,  “Render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s....”  The  logic  here  is  that  an  image 
embossed  on  an  item  indicates  who  has  authority  over  the 
item.  A coin  with  an  image  of  the  Roman  Emperor  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  emperor.  Matthew’s  version, 
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“Render  therefore ,”  makes  this  explicit. 

Jesus  continues,  “and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.” 
Within  this  statement  lies  an  implied  question  and  answer 
that  no  one  familiar  with  the  first  page  of  Genesis  could  miss: 
If  the  coin  bears  the  emperor’s  image,  what  bears  God’s  image ? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  human  person.  ‘Then  God  said, 
‘Let  us  make  humankind  [adam]  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness so  God  created  humankind  [adam]  in  his  image”  (Gen 
1:26-27,  N.R.S.V).  Thus,  Caesar  may  currendy  govern  the 
economic  system,  but  the  Creator  is  owner  and  governor  of 
all — everything  and  everyone.  To  five  as  image  of  God  is  to 
be  steward  of  the  divine  property  and  five  righteously  the  jus- 
tice of  the  covenant — precisely  what  Jesus’  treacherous 
adversaries  were  refusing  to  do. 

What  we  have,  then,  in  Jesus’  famous  remark  about  what 
is  Caesar’s  and  what  is  God’s,  is  not  a demarcation  of  separate 
worlds  but  an  assertion  about  the  reign  of  God:  the  Creator 
is  lord  over  all  creation.  The  details  of  social  arrangements 
like  taxation  and  social  order  are  to  be  worked  out  by  follow- 
ers within  that  horizon  of  divine  ownership.  This  Jewish  and 
Christian  worldview  thus  warrants  cooperation  with,  and 
critical  scrutiny  of,  the  structures  of  taxation  and  governance. 

The  authors  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  make 
a telling  application  of  this  saying  of  Jesus  in  their  treatment 
of  the  obligation  to  follow  one’s  conscience  when  it  is  at  odds 
with  civil  authority:  “ Refusing  obedience  [italics  original]  to  civil 
authorities,  when  their  demands  are  contrary  to  those  of  an 
upright  conscience,  finds  its  justification  in  the  distinction 
between  serving  God  and  serving  the  political  community” 
(No.  2242).  Here  they  quote  Matt  22:21.  This  distinction  is 
a matter  of  priorities,  not  of  disconnected  realities.  As 
Benedict  XVI  puts  it  in  his  first  encyclical,  “The  two  spheres 
[church  and  state]  are  distinct,  yet  always  interrelated”  ( Deus 
Caritas  Est,  No.  28). 

The  Kingdom 

“The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you”  (Luke  17:21b  KJV, 
Rheims,  NIV). 

This  saying,  unique  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  is  often  quot- 
ed to  support  an  individualistic  model  of  Christian  spirituali- 
ty. I once  heard  a priest  claim  that  “the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you”  means  that  Jesus’  teachings  are  primarily  focused 
on  the  individual’s  relationship  to  God.  Admittedly,  this  trans- 
lation lends  itself  to  such  an  interpretation. 

More  recent  English  translations,  however,  have  recog- 
nized that  the  Greek  phrase  in  question,  entos  hymon,  is  not 
adequately  rendered  as  “within  you.”  For  one  thing,  the 
English  translation  “you”  obscures  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
pronoun  is  plural,  not  singular.  The  best  translation  of  the 
phrase  as  a whole  is  also  debated.  Four  current  English  ver- 
sions offer  three  different  translations: 

• “The  kingdom  of  God  is  in  your  midst”  (American 


Standard  Bible). 

• “The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you”  [with  a footnote: 
“Or  among’]  (New  International  Version). 

• “The  kingdom  of  God  is  among  you”  [with  a footnote: 
“Or  within”]  (New  Revised  Standard  Version  and  New 
American  Bible  1986). 

The  inclusion  in  the  NTY  NRSV  and  NAB  of  the  alter- 
natives “among/within”  demonstrates  the  ambiguity  that 
translators  have  come  to  recognize  in  the  phrase. 

Other  examples  of  Jesus’  teaching,  such  as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  leave  no  doubt  about  Jesus’  concern  for  the  inte- 
rior response  to  God’s  reign  and  word,  and  Luke  17:2 1 sure- 
ly includes  that  dimension.  The  Pharisees  are  being  chided 
for  their  wrongheaded  effort  to  “observe”  the  kingdom  in  a 
noncommittal  way.  Yet  the  verse  also  implies  that  the  king- 
dom is  “among”  them,  “in  their  midst,”  in  the  person  and 
action  of  Jesus.  So  in  the  passage  that  precedes  this  quotation, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  God’s  activity  through  Jesus.  Ten  lep- 
ers approach  Jesus  for  healing  and  are  cured.  But  only  one,  a 
Samaritan,  returns  and  thanks  Jesus.  Jesus  laments  the  nine 
who  were  healed  and  yet  did  not  see  clearly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  their  midst:  “Ten  were  cleansed,  were  they  not? 
Where  are  the  other  nine?  Has  none  but  this  foreigner 
returned  to  give  thanks  to  God?”  (Luke  17:17-18). 

Interpreting  the  preposition  as  a reference  only  to  indi- 
vidual interiority,  then,  as  well  as  using  that  reading  as  an 
interpretive  key  for  the  other  kingdom  sayings  of  Jesus,  are 
clearly  distortions  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  ‘Wall  of  Separation’ 

If  Thomas  Jefferson’s  metaphor  of  a “wall  of  separation” 
between  church  and  state  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  it  must  be 
understood  as  a one-way  wall.  That  is  to  say,  the  image  refers 
to  the  principle  of  the  First  Amendment  that  government 
should  neither  promote  nor  obstruct  the  religious  institutions 
and  activities  of  its  citizens.  There  is  no  wall  preventing  citi- 
zens from  participating  in  civic  life  with  motives  derived  from 
their  faith,  as  expressed,  for  example,  in  the  papal  encyclicals 
of  the  last  115  years,  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops’  2003  letter  on 
“Faithful  Citizenship,”  the  recent  Compendium  of  the  Social 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  from  the  Pontifical  Council  of  Justice 
and  Peace  (issued  in  English  in  2004),  and  Pope  Benedict’s 
Deus  Caritas  Est,  No.  28.  Nor  will  those  who  would  separate 
faith  from  citizenship  find  any  support  in  the  Bible  for  that 
position. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  seeking  a biblical  mandate  for 
bringing  the  Catholic  social  tradition  to  bear  on  public  poli- 
cy need  look  no  further  than  Jesus’  summary  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets:  Love  God,  and  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself. 
For  people  of  faith  living  in  contemporary  democracies,  that 
means  participating  in  public  life  to  ensure  that  the  gifts  of 
the  Creator  are  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  W 
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Bankruptcy 

Defeats 


What  the  Portland  and 
Spokane  cases  mean  for  the 
Catholic  Church 


BY  FRED  J.  NAFFZIGER 


Archbishop  John  G.  Vlazny  of  Portland,  Ore.,  holds  2-year-old  Lazaro  Antony  Marcot, 
who  is  dressed  as  St.  Juan  Diego,  at  a celebration  for  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  at  St.  Mary  Church  in  Corvallis  on  Dec.  12. 


ON  DEC.  30,  2005,  the  Archdiocese  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  headed  by  Archbishop 
John  Vlazny,  lost  an  important  prelimi- 
nary round  in  its  bankruptcy  case.  The 
diocese  now  finds  itself  facing  hard  choices,  as  does 
Spokane’s  Bishop  William  Skylstad  and  his  diocese, 
which  suffered  a major  legal  defeat  in  bankruptcy 
court  on  Aug.  26,  2005.  These  decisions  not  only 
hold  severe  consequences  for  the  two  dioceses;  they 
set  troubling  precedents  for  future  decisions  as 
bankruptcy  litigation  continues.  The  Pordand  and 
Spokane  experience  should  make  other  dioceses 
wary  about  seeking  refuge  in  bankruptcy  from  the 
claims  of  sexual  assault  victims. 

Portland  was  the  very  first  diocese  to  seek 
bankruptcy,  in  July  2004,  quickly  followed  by 
Tucson  in  September  2004.  Spokane  became  the 
third  Catholic  diocese  to  file  for  bankruptcy,  in  the 
following  December.  All  three  dioceses  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  federal  bankruptcy  system  from  their  creditors, 
who  were  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  Each  was  seeking  a corporate  reorganiza- 
tion in  Chapter  1 1 bankruptcy,  just  as  have  other  financial- 
ly ailing  companies,  like  Enron,  United  Airlines  and  others. 

In  Chapter  1 1 the  debtor  proposes  a plan  that  will  allow 
the  creditors  to  receive  as  much  money  as  possible,  cancel 
the  remaining  obligations  and  allow  the  debtor  a reasonable 
likelihood  of  successfully  continuing  the  enterprise.  While 
it  sounds  illogical,  one  need  not  be  insolvent  (debts  exceed- 
ing assets)  to  file  bankruptcy.  A number  of  solvent  corpora- 
tions facing  mass  tort  liability  suits  have  sought  Chapter  1 1 
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reorganization  as  a tactic  to  force  a global  settlement  of  all 
the  litigation.  That  feature  of  such  a bankruptcy  filing  is 
quite  attractive  and  is  available  because  under  the  law  all 
legal  actions  are  consolidated  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 

What  Does  the  Diocese  Own? 

If  in  fact  the  dioceses  lack  the  money  to  compensate  their 
creditors  with  100  cents  for  every  dollar  owed,  the  creditors 
must  make  do  with  less.  That  is  unfortunate  but  frequently 
occurs  in  bankruptcy.  Unlike  Christ,  who  multiplied  the  z 
loaves  and  fishes,  a bishop  cannot  command  the  appearance  § 
of  increased  financial  resources.  But  it  was  on  the  issue  of  % 
what  assets  the  diocese  owns — that  are  available  for  pay-  “ 
ment  to  the  creditors — that  both  Portland  and  Spokane  suf-  ° 
fered  their  legal  defeats. 

In  their  bankruptcy  filings,  both  dioceses  claimed  to  l 
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own  a relatively  small  amount  of  property.  (Tucson  has 
emerged  from  bankruptcy,  so  it  is  excluded  from  this  dis- 
cussion.) They  said  that  many  properties  held  by  name  by 
the  dioceses  really  belong  to  individual  parishes,  schools, 
cemeteries  and  other  members  of  the  diocesan  family.  An 
association  made  up  of  numerous  parishes  joined  the  dis- 
pute to  argue  in  support  of  parish  ownership  of  much  of  the 
property.  Both  the  dioceses  and  the  association  cited  church 
law  in  support  of  their  arguments.  But  the  creditors  argued 
that  under  civil  law  all  the  property  belongs  to  the  diocese 
and  is  thus  available  to  pay  their  claims. 

The  First  Amendment  Issue 

Members  of  religious  organizations  and  religious  institu- 
tions are  not  immune  from  litigation.  For  over  a century, 
civil  courts  have  considered  questions  about  when  the  First 


Amendment  right  to  freely  exercise  religion  requires  a civil 
court  to  defer  to  a decision  made  by  an  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity and  when  a civil  court  retains  the  final  decision-making 
authority. 

A series  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  clearly  hold 
that,  when  a dispute  is  “intra-church”  or  between  members 
of  the  church  body,  it  is  an  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights  for  the  highest  religious  authority  within  the  body  to 
make  the  final  decision.  The  courts  must  recognize  this  reli- 
gious jurisdiction.  When  the  issue  is  purely  a civil  one,  how- 
ever, involving  a law  applicable  to  the  general  public,  a civil 
court  has  the  final  say. 

In  the  Spokane  case,  the  bankruptcy  judge  characterized 
the  issue  as  a question  of  civil  law,  a secular  dispute  between 
creditors  and  a debtor,  and  the  fact  that  the  debtor  was  a 
religious  institution  was  incidental  to  the  issue  to  be 
resolved.  Significantly,  she  noted  that  the  bishop  had  volun- 
tarily entered  bankruptcy.  As  an  eleemosynary  institution, 
the  church  cannot  be  forced  into  bankruptcy.  But  once  it 
seeks  the  protection  of  the  civil  bankruptcy  rules,  it  seems 
inconsistent  for  it  to  claim  immunity  from  some  portion  of 
those  rules.  The  bankruptcy  court,  the  judge  pointed  out,  is 


not  bound  by  what  canon  law  says  about  who  is  the  owner 
of  the  property.  The  Portland  judge  agreed.  She  ruled  that 
a decision  about  what  property  belonged  to  a debtor  was 
not  a matter  of  religious  faith  or  doctrine.  Canon  law  does 
not  govern  property  ownership  in  the  secular  world. 

Trust  Law  Issues 

Both  dioceses  presented  a variety  of  legal  arguments. 
Having  ruled  against  the  diocese  on  the  first,  the  Spokane 
judge  then  rejected  the  diocese’s  second  major  defense.  The 
diocese  contended  that  under  civil  law  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  diocese  was  holding  the  property  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parishes  and  other  entities.  Thus, 
while  the  bishop  might  be  fisted  in  the  legal  records  as  the 
owner,  the  property  really  belonged  to  those  entities  and 
could  not  be  taken  by  creditors  of  the  diocese.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  failed  when  the  judge 
examined  the  papers  used  to  form  the 
diocese  back  in  1915.  Those  docu- 
ments provide  that  the  property  is 
indeed  held  in  trust,  but  in  trust  “for 
the  use,  purpose  and  benefit  of  the 
Diocese  of  Spokane.”  In  other  words, 
the  property  is  held  by  the  bishop  for 
the  benefit  of  the  diocese,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  parishes,  etc. 

While  a similar  argument  was 
made  in  Portland,  the  matter  was 
handled  somewhat  differently,  but 
the  outcome  was  the  same.  The  bish- 
op selected  real  estate  held  by  nine  parishes  and  one  high 
school  to  use  for  a legal  test.  But  for  each  piece  of  property, 
the  diocese  was  fisted  as  the  owner  in  the  legal  records.  The 
trust  argument  was  rejected;  and  the  judge  noted  that  as 
part  of  the  diocesan  property,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  used 
by  church  employees,  parishioners,  students  and  so  on  of 
the  diocese.  But  the  fact  that  a person  used  a particular 
property  does  not  make  that  individual  the  owner.  The 
court  also  pointed  out  that  civil  law  allows  a bishop  to  estab- 
lish parishes,  schools,  hospitals,  cemeteries  and  so  on  as  sep- 
arate legal  entities  to  own  and  control  specific  property.  In 
fact,  one  parish  in  the  diocese  was  created  as  a separate  cor- 
poration. The  judge  noted  that  holding  a church  organiza- 
tion to  the  legal  consequences  of  its  choices  about  how  it 
organizes  its  affairs  in  the  secular  world  does  not  substan- 
tially burden  the  exercise  of  religion. 

The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act 

One  important  issue  in  the  Portland  case  that  was  not 
addressed  in  the  Spokane  case  is  the  applicability  to 
bankruptcy  rulings  of  the  federal  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act.  In  reaction  to  Supreme  Court  decisions 


It  is  important  to  note  that  even  if 
the  bankruptcy  judge  had  ruled  the 
opposite  way  on  the  legal  issues,  the 
diocese  and  its  parishes  would  still 
face  financial  peril. 
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holding  that  the  application  of  neutral  laws  of  general  appli- 
cability to  persons  does  not  interfere  with  their  First 
Amendment  right  to  freely  practice  their  religion,  Congress 
passed  this  legislation  in  order  to  give  religious  bodies 
greater  protection.  The  Act  holds  that  the  government  can- 
not impose  a substantial  burden  on  a person’s  exercise  of 
religion  without  a “compelling  governmental  interest.” 

The  Portland  Archdiocese  argued  that  this  law  requires 
the  court  to  recognize  parish  assets  as  separate  from  the  dio- 
cese, as  canon  law  stipulates.  Second,  it  argued  that  failing 
to  recognize  the  ownership  rights  of  individual  parishes  and 
schools  substantially  burdens  the  exercise  of  religion  by 
parishioners  and  students. 

The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  is  complex. 
One  could  argue  that  the  law  itself  is  unconstitutional,  since 
it  violates  the  First  Amendment’s  prohibition  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion.  By  according  a religious  person  more 
rights  than  a nonreligious  person,  does  not  the  government 
grant  religion  preferential  treatment?  The  federal  court 
governing  the  Portland  and  Spokane  bankruptcy  courts  has 
said  the  act  is  not  unconstitutional  as  applied  to  federal  law. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  it  is  unconstitutional  as 
applied  to  the  states. 

The  Portland  bankruptcy  judge  held  that,  since  owner- 
ship of  property  is  controlled  by  state  law,  the  civil  law,  not 
canon  law,  determines  ownership.  She  ruled,  however,  that 
a trial  will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  giving  the 
creditors  of  the  diocese  all  of  the  parish  and  school  proper- 
ties would  place  a substantial  burden  on  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  by  parishioners  and  students,  presumably  accepting 
that  there  is  no  compelling  interest  of  the  government  in 
ruling  out  exceptions  to  bankruptcy  law. 

What  Property  Can  the  Creditors  Obtain? 

The  answer  to  this  question  differs  for  the  two  dioceses.  In 
Spokane  the  creditors  can  theoretically  seize  and  sell  any  or 
all  diocesan-owned  real  estate  to  satisfy- their  financial 
claims.  In  the  law,  property  consists  of  two  types:  real  prop- 
erty and  personal  property.  Real  property  is  land  and  things 
firmly  attached  to  the  land — for  example,  buildings,  a stand 
of  timber,  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  water,  etc.  contained  in  the 
land.  Personal  property  is  everything  that  is  not  real  prop- 
erty— for  example,  motor  vehicles,  cash,  stocks  and  bonds, 
furniture,  etc.  The  ruling  says  that  the  real  property 
belongs  to  the  diocese,  because  the  diocese  is  listed  as  the 
owner. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  even  if  the  bankruptcy  judge 
had  ruled  the  opposite  way  on  the  legal  issues,  the  diocese 
and  its  parishes  would  still  face  financial  peril.  Suppose  the 
judge  ruled  that  she  was  bound  by  canon  law,  and  under 
canon  law  the  assets  belonged  not  to  the  diocese,  but  to  the 
various  religious  entities  within  that  diocese.  Suppose  fur- 


ther that  she  said  that  the  civil  trust  law  also  provides  that 
the  bishop  is  merely  the  owner  in  name,  with  the  real  own- 
ers being  the  parishes  and  schools.  The  diocese  would  still 
face  giving  up  its  own  property  to  the  creditors.  The 
parishes  and  other  church  entities  would  not  necessarily  be 
free  of  any  further  claims  by  creditors.  Why  not?  Under 
civil  law,  an  entity  that  employed  a wrongdoer  can  be  held 
liable  for  the  acts  committed  by  the  wrongdoer.  A parish 
that  had  employed  a pedophile  priest  could  find  itself  held 
accountable  and  its  assets  sought  as  damages  to  the  injured 
parties. 

The  decision  in  Spokane  does  not  settle  who  is  the 
actual  owner  of  the  various  items  of  personal  property  as 
opposed  to  real  property.  There  is  conflicting  evidence  on 
the  matter.  A parish  could  show  that  its  parishioners  con- 
tributed money  toward  expansion  of  its  school  and  that  the 
parish  merely  turned  its  funds  over  to  the  diocese  to  be 
pooled  with  the  funds  of  other  church  entities  to  be  invest- 
ed. When  sufficient  funds  are  available  through  additional 
contributions  and  investment  returns  to  begin  construc- 
tion, they  are  to  be  returned  to  the  parish  as  the  rightful 
owner.  Other  funds  may  have  been  entrusted  to  the  bishop 
for  general  diocesan  purposes;  and  these  funds  would  be 
available  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  diocesan  creditors. 

There  is  additional  uncertainty  about  funds  needed  to 
repair  and  rehabilitate  various  church  properties.  Suppose 
a diocese,  in  light  of  the  legal  turmoil  created  by  the  dioce- 
san bankruptcy  filings,  found  parishioners  reluctant  to  con- 
tinue to  contribute  funds  for  needed  projects  out  of  a fear 
that  these  funds  would  be  diverted  to  legal  settlements.  A 
bishop  could  incorporate  a new  legal  entity  to  raise,  hold 
and  supervise  the  use  of  those  funds  for  specific  parish  pro- 
jects. This  would  immunize  the  funds  from  seizure  by 
creditors  of  the  diocese. 

In  property  law,  however,  the  concept  of  fixtures  would 
remain  a source  of  difficulty.  A fixture  is  an  item  of  person- 
al property  that  becomes  permanently  attached  to  a piece 
of  real  property,  thereby  becoming  real  property.  If  a court 
has  ruled  that  a church,  as  real  property,  belonged  to  the 
diocese  and  the  judge  opined  that  the  monies  raised  by 
members  of  the  church  were  personal  property  belonging 
to  the  particular  parish,  should  the  funds  be  spent  on 
enhancing  the  church’s  real  property?  Consider  the  possi- 
bility of  expending  the  funds  to  refurbish  the  hardwood 
floors  of  the  building,  repaint  its  interior  walls  and  repair 
the  lovely  stained  glass  windows,  only  to  see  the  refur- 
bished church  sold  by  the  diocese  to  pay  its  creditors.  The 
church  may  be  located  in  an  area  of  the  city  undergoing 
regentrification,  and  a developer  might  find  it  attractive  for 
conversion  into  expensive  condos.  Utilization  of  the  sepa- 
rate entity  for  fundraising  has  now  all  gone  for  naught.  It 
may  be  wise  for  dioceses  to  allow  the  legal  dust  to  settle 
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from  major  litigation  prior  to  undertaking  major  rehabili- 
tation projects  for  which  funds  have  been  raised. 

In  Portland  it  remains  uncertain  what  property  the 
creditors  may  ultimately  obtain.  The  judge  ruled  that  the 
creditors  can  get  the  test  properties.  These  include  nine 
parishes  out  of  a total  of  124,  and  one  high  school  out  of 
three.  The  Portland  rulings  do  not  address  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Will  the  creditors  actually  seize  and  sell  all  nine  church- 
es and  the  one  school?  It  is  highly  unlikely.  Creditors  want 
their  money  and  want  to  obtain  it  as  quickly  and  simply  as 
possible.  Seizing  money  in  a bank  account,  investments  in 
stocks  and  bonds,  or  open,  vacant  land  owned  by  a diocese 
will  be  the  kind  of  property  creditors  first  seize.  Seizing  and 
selling  a church  or  school  building  will  not  only  bring  neg- 
ative and  hostile  public  reaction;  it  will  also  consume  time 
and  may  not  generate  large  bids  from  prospective  pur- 
chasers. 

What  Does  the  Future  Hold? 

In  the  short  term,  we  should  expect  more  litigation  and  con- 
tinuing legal  expenses  in  both  Spokane  and  Portland. 
Spokane  has  appealed  the  ruling,  as  has  Portland.  A decision 
in  Portland  is  expected  soon. 

A voluntary  settlement  may  still  be  possible,  and  such  a 
settlement  could  benefit  all  concerned.  The  Diocese  of 
Tucson  successfully  emerged  from  bankruptcy  in  less  than 
one  year  (Am.,  10/26/05);  extremely  fast  for  a sophisticated 
bankruptcy  action.  That  it  did  so  is  evidence  that  the  parties 
saw  the  benefit  in  working  out  an  amicable  solution,  one  that 
did  not,  and  could  not,  yield  for  each  party  everything  it 
desired. 

There  may  be  two  obstacles,  however,  to  a quick  resolu- 
tion in  Spokane  and  Portland.  On  the  creditors’  side,  the  sex- 
ual assault  victims  are  probably  enjoying  the  taste  of  victory 
and  possibly  visions  of  large  dollar  amounts  to  come.  Their 
attorneys  will  need  to  let  such  attitudes  dissipate  somewhat 
before  being  able  to  convince  them  that  it  may  be  in  their 
interest  to  take  a little  less  in  return  for  a quicker  resolution 
of  the  legal  action.  On  the  debtors’  side,  the  bishops  have  suf- 
fered major  defeats  on  their  critical  legal  defenses.  They  may 
be  frustrated  that  the  judges  misconstrued  the  bankruptcy 
law’s  impact  on  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  may  be  con- 
vinced that  their  appeal  will  be  successful  in  vindicating  their 
legal  arguments. 

In  Spokane  the  diocese  still  has  an  argument  to  pursue 
over  the  ownership  of  personal  property,  and  in  Portland  the 
bishop  can  argue  that  the  religious  freedom  law  should  allow 
him  to  retain  the  bulk  of  the  real  estate.  It  may  take  both  bish- 
ops some  time  to  realize  that  a compromise  could  be  in  the 
overall  best  interest  of  their  dioceses.  To  this  outside  observ- 
er, however,  a settlement  in  the  two  cases  is  unlikely.  It 


appears  that  all  the  parties  are  singing  from  the  same  page  of 
the  litigation  hymn  book  and  have  chosen  an  Old  Testament 
song,  “Smite  Thine  Enemy.” 

These  rulings  by  bankruptcy  judges,  while  only  a first  step 
in  the  legal  process,  are  not  favorable.  The  First  Amendment 
issues  are  the  same  and  the  judges’  decisions  are  well  rea- 
soned, consistent  with  each  other  and  reflect  the  well-estab- 
lished view  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  issue. 

Implications  for  Catholics  in  Other  Areas 

These  decisions,  though  defeats  for  the  bishops  in  these  spe- 
cific bankruptcy  cases,  reinforce  the  civil  powers  of  bishops  in 
other  matters.  The  courts  have  recognized  that  bishops  con- 
trol church  property.  While  there  is  discussion  in  Catholic 
circles  of  the  Vatican  ruling  that  the  bishop  in  Boston 
improperly  acted  in  closing  certain  parishes,  because  the 
assets  under  canon  law  belong  to  the  respective  parishes,  have 
those  parishes  been  restored  to  their  full  earlier  operations?  If 
Catholic  parishioners  challenge  a bishop’s  decision  in  han- 
dling or  disposing  of  diocesan  property  in  an  American  civil 
court,  they  are  guaranteed  to  lose.  The  issue  is  legally  very 
different  in  St.  Louis  with  respect  to  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  Archbishop 
Raymond  Burke  is  attempting  to  assert  control  over  the 
parish  property  and  has  excommunicated  members  of  a 
church  board  for  refusing  to  place  its  property  under  his  con- 
trol. Apparently  the  property  was  originally  titled  in  a parish 
entity  controlled  by  parishioners.  Under  civil  property  law, 
then,  that  entity,  not  the  archbishop,  owns  and  controls  the 
property.  If  the  diocese  is  to  become  the  owner,  its  current 
owner  must  voluntarily  consent  to  the  transfer  of  the  proper- 
ty to  the  bishop. 

if  the  Portland  and  spokane  decisions  are  upheld,  they  will 
cause  serious  harm  to  both  dioceses.  Parishes  and  schools 
may  lose  their  buildings  and  real  estate,  putting  their  con- 
tinued operation  in  question.  Such  a result  would  not  only 
harm  parishioners  and  students,  it  could  also  create  hostili- 
ty toward  the  victims  of  sexual  abuse.  The  financial  costs  of 
continuing  litigation  would  be  gargantuan,  diverting  funds 
from  needed  church  services  to  the  profit  lines  of  law  firms. 
These  financial  costs,  coupled  with  the  investment  of  time 
and  energy  by  diocesan  personnel,  should  caution  other 
bishops  about  the  risks  involved  in  filing  bankruptcy.  If  the 
losses  in  these  preliminary  but  vital  rounds  in  church 
bankruptcy  actions  harden  an  adversarial  position  in  future 
disputes  over  the  claims  of  sexual  abuse  victims,  the  conse- 
quences could  be  damaging  for  all  parties,  leading  to  years 
of  additional  court  battles.  As  has  been  true  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  innocent  continue  to  be  the  victims  of  the 
failure  of  church  authorities  to  deal  with  the  tragedy  of  sex- 
ual abuse. 
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A Voice  for  Peace  in 
Northern  Uganda 

An  Interview  With  John  Baptist  Odama 

BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J. 


What  are  the  camps  like? 

The  living  conditions  are 
shocking  on  every  level. 
Diseases  are  rampant — malar- 
ia, cholera,  AIDS.  While 
Uganda  is  noted  for  having 
initially  controlled  the  spread 
of  AIDS,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  the  rate  of 
infection  is  very  high — at  least 
18  percent  there,  in  contrast 
to  5 percent  in  the  south.  A 


government  report  estimates  that  1,000  people  die  week- 
ly in  the  internally  displaced  person  camps,  not  only  from 
disease  and  hunger,  but  also  from  violence,  including  sui- 
cide, which  is  now  common  among  young  people. 
Sanitation  is  another  problem,  with  latrines  that  do  not 
function  well,  especially  after  heavy  rains. 

I often  visit  the  I.D.P.  camps,  and  frequently  stay 
overnight  in  huts  the  people  have  made  for  me,  so  that 
from  time  to  time  I could  live  among  them.  In  that  way,  I 
observe  the  conditions  at  first  hand.  I sleep  with  the  facts, 
so  to  speak.  I see  many  graves.  I remember  noticing  the 
set  of  graves  of  a single  family.  The  father,  a young  man, 
was  apparently  killed  by  the  rebels.  He  was  buried  first. 
Later  his  wife,  a woman  of  only  24,  was  killed  too.  In 
between  their  graves  is  the  grave  of  their  child.  Three 
graves,  an  entire  family  extinct.  It  is  too  much — and 


Archbishop  John  Baptist  Odama  of  Gain,  Uganda , was  in 
New  York  City  in  January  to  seek  support  in  ending  the  two- 
decade  civil  war  in  northern  Uganda.  He  spoke  with  George  M. 
Anderson,  SJ.,  associate  editor  of  America,  on  Jan.  26. 


TT  W ow  and  why  did  the  massive  displacement  of 

M M almost  two  million  people  into  camps  begin? 

m m The  government’s  forced  displacement  of 
-A-  -A-  most  of  the  population  of  northern  Uganda 
from  the  villages  in  my  area,  the  Gulu  Province,  began  in 
1996.  It  was  intended  as  a way  to  isolate  the  rebels — espe- 
cially the  Lord’s  Resistance  Army,  controlled  by  Joseph 
Kony — in  order  to  attack  and  flush  them  out  more  easily. 
But  what  was  originally  intended  as  a temporary  displace- 
ment of  six  months  has  become  a permanent  situation  for 
a large  percentage  of  the  population.  Ninety-four  percent 
of  my  archdiocese,  in  fact,  lives 
in  these  camps  for  internally 
displaced  people.  The  overall 
sense  of  insecurity  is  height- 
ened by  this  forced  confine- 
ment, which  in  turn  has  led  to 
a severe  sense  of  imprison- 
ment. 
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enough  after  20  years  of  warfare. 

Is  food  adequate? 

Basic  foods,  like  maize  and  beans,  are  provided  by  the 
World  Food  Program  and  other  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations when  they  are  able  to  safely  gain  access  to  the 
camps.  But  the  situation  is  never  completely  predictable. 
The  people  are  farmers,  though,  and  feel  dispossessed 
because  they  cannot  use  the  land  around  the  camps  to  plant 
crops  for  themselves.  They  are  allowed  to  move  only  a short 
distance  from  the  camp  boundaries.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons severe  depression  is  common,  often  resulting  in  the 
suicides  I mentioned.  In  some  camps  there  can  be  as  many 
as  three  on  one  day.  The  people  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
have  nothing  to  do  all  day  long.  This  lack  of  normal  activi- 
ties has  also  led  to  high  rates  of  alcoholism  (com  rations  are 
often  secredy  put  aside  in  order  to  create  a homemade  alco- 
holic brew). 

Have  the  children  been  harmed  by  these  conditions? 

The  children  are  the  most  disadvantaged  of  all.  Unicef  has 
been  helping  some  of  the  children  and  their  families  to 
cope.  We  work  with  Unicef  and  appreciate  their  advocacy. 
Northern  Uganda  has  been  the  site  of  one  of  the  most 
child-affecting  crises  in  the  world.  The  children  realize  that 
their  parents  are  no  longer  able  to  fulfill  their  normal 
responsibilities  toward  them  in  terms  of  health  care  and 
food  and  education.  The  camps  do  have  schools,  but  they 
are  very  overcrowded,  with  one  or  two  hundred  children  in 
the  same  class.  The  parents  are  themselves  cut  off  from 
many  of  the  cultural  and  moral  traditions  that  had  been  a 
strengthening  part  of  their  previous  fives  as  families,  so  they 
as  well  as  the  children  feel  adrift. 

Do  the  children  experience  fear  of  rebel  attacks  that  might 
result  in  their  being  forced  to  join  Kony’s  Lord’s  Resistance 
Army  as  soldiers? 

The  children  five  in  great  fear,  and  this  has  led  to  what  is 
known  as  the  night  commuter  phenomenon.  Either  by 
themselves,  or  sent  by  their  parents,  many  leave  the  camps 
at  nightfall  to  seek  safety  in  the  town  areas.  One  evening  I 
went  out  to  the  main  road  and  saw  children  walking  with 
feet  swollen  because  of  the  long  distances  they  had  come. 
Once  in  town,  they  sleep  anywhere — on  cement  floors  or 
veranda  steps — with  nothing  to  cover  them  but  little  plastic 
bags  they  might  have  found  along  the  way.  Then  in  the 
morning  they  walk  back  to  the  camps,  often  hungry,  unless 
their  parents  had  given  them  a little  food  to  take  with  them. 
With  our  interreligious  leaders  group,  we  have  gone  to  the 
towns  and  slept  under  plastic  bags  too,  so  that  these  chil- 
dren can  know  they  are  not  alone,  not  forgotten,  despite  the 
hardships  of  their  fives. 


How  many  children  have  been  abducted  since  the  war 
began? 

The  estimate  by  the  United  Nations  runs  to  almost  30,000. 
About  a third  are  girls,  who  become  sex  slaves  to  the  L.R.A. 
officers  and  bear  their  children.  Some,  both  boys  and  girls, 
manage  to  escape.  Reception  centers  have  been  established 
to  help  them  with  counseling  and  psychotherapy.  If  their 
relatives  can  be  located,  they  are  reunited.  But  often  the 
parents  have  been  killed  in  the  violence  or  have  moved  else- 
where. I frequently  visit  the  centers,  either  alone  or  as  part 
of  interfaith  groups. 

We  sometimes  feel  that  this  war  has  gone  on  for  such  a 
long  time  that  it  now  has  grandchildren — not  just 
metaphorically,  but  in  a literal  sense  too.  For  example,  an 
abducted  girl  who  has  a child  might  be  held  captive  for  so 
long  that  she  sees  her  own  daughter  reach  childbearing  age 
among  her  rebel  captors,  and  so  begin  to  have  babies  of  her 
own. 

Have  you  yourself  been  involved  in  any  of  the  peace  efforts? 
I have  gone  to  the  bush  to  speak  with  members  of  the 
L.R.A.  half  a dozen  times,  either  alone  or  with  others.  We 
wanted  to  encourage  the  rebels  to  come  out  and  talk,  not  to 
keep  on  fighting.  Although  not  officially,  we  were  somewhat 
like  peace  emissaries  between  the  government  and  the 
L.R.A.  Three  years  ago,  I met  once  with  Kony’s  second  in 
command,  Vincent  Otti.  I told  him,  “When  two  elephants 
fight,  it  is  the  grass  beneath  them  that  suffers.”  The  people 
are  the  grass  that  is  suffering  in  this  conflict.  So  please  stop 
fighting,  we  told  him.  Vincent  Otti  said  that  they  were 
ready  to  talk,  but  the  government  has  not  made  an  active 
effort  in  this  direction  and  continues  to  use  the  military 
option  as  the  only  way  to  end  the  conflict. 

The  International  Criminal  Court  issued  warrants  in 
October  of  2005  for  the  arrest  of  Kony  and  four  other 
L.R.A.  leaders,  but  so  far  no  one  has  been  arrested,  and  it 
doesn’t  seem  that  anyone  will  be  in  the  near  future.  In 
December  of  2005  and  again  this  month  [January  2006],  I 
offered  myself  to  be  arrested  in  Kony’s  place  and  jailed  in 
The  Hague  in  the  Netherlands,  as  a gesture  aimed  at  bring- 
ing about  reconciliation.  I made  this  offer  after  a peace  ser- 
vice. Cardinal  Emmanuel  Wamal,  who  was  present  when  I 
made  it,  said  in  response:  “If  you  are  arrested,  all  the  bish- 
ops here  will  be  ready  to  accompany  you  to  jail.” 

What  is  the  source  of  the  rebels’  supplies  and  weapons? 

It  is  known  that  up  until  2002,  the  Sudanese  government 
gave  active  support  to  the  L.R.A.,  claiming  that  they  did  so 
because  Uganda  was  supporting  the  Sudanese  People’s 
Liberation  Army  in  Southern  Sudan.  Now  the  rebels  are 
going  to  Sudan,  where  they  may  be  receiving  support  from 
the  Sudanese  government.  They  have  also  been  going  to 
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the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  where  late  this 
month  a group  of  L.R.A.  rebels  ambushed  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ers near  the  Sudanese  border.  Eight  Guatemalan  soldiers, 
members  of  the  special  forces  serving  as  peacekeepers  there, 
were  killed. 

How  expensive  is  the  war  for  the  Ugandan  government? 
The  government  is  spending  so  much  on  the  military  and  for 
weapons  that  little  is  left  for  the  overall  needs  of  the  people, 
like  health  and  education.  The  budget  for  such  needs  has 
been  cut  by  23  percent,  primarily  to  support  the  war. 
Theoretically,  the  government  is  supposed  to  be  protecting 
the  people  in  the  camps,  and  yet  army  personnel  have  been 
found  to  be  responsible  for  many  of  the  human  rights  abuses 
that  take  place  in  them,  including  violence  against  women. 
The  day  after  Christmas  2005,  several  people  were  shot  dead 
by  soldiers  in  a large  camp  in  the  Gulu  district.  It  began  when 
a soldier  shot  dead  an  18-year-old  youth  who  was  trying  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  a young  woman  whom  the  soldier  was 
harassing.  The  next  morning,  scores  of  camp  residents  went 
to  the  army  headquarters  to  demand  action  against  the  cul- 
prit. But  the  soldiers  there  responded  by  firing  into  the 
crowd.  Four  civilians  were  killed  and  16  injured. 

Where  do  peace  efforts  stand  today? 

The  various  options  tried  so  far  have  not  borne  fruit.  The 
military  option  is  the  one  the  government  is  still  pursuing. 
Dialogue  with  the  rebels,  like  the  one  I 
engaged  in  when  I met  with  them,  has  not 
worked  either,  even  with  the  offer  of  amnesty. 

A former  minister  in  the  government,  Betty 
Bigombe,  met  with  the  L.R.A.  leaders  in 
2004  in  an  effort  that  at  first  looked  promis- 
ing. There  was  even  a temporary  cease-fire, 
but  it  collapsed  early  in  2005.  Ms.  Bigombe, 
unfortunately,  has  received  little  support.  She 
cannot  successfully  advocate  for  peace  by 
herself,  so  she  has  proposed  the  establishing 
of  a peace  secretariat — a team  approach  to  move  matters  for- 
ward in  the  search  for  reconciliation. 

What  do  you  expect  from  the  elections  on  Feb.  23? 

The  opposition  candidate,  Dr.  Kizza  Besigye,  on  his  return 
from  exile  in  South  Africa  last  year,  was  charged  with  trea- 
son and  terrorism.  He  was  only  recently  released  from  jail. 
Ironically,  the  fact  that  the  government  arrested  and  jailed 
him  has  made  him  that  much  more  popular  with  the  people. 
While  he  was  in  prison,  his  party,  the  Forum  for 
Democratic  Change,  nominated  him  as  a presidential  can- 
didate. He  is  the  main  challenger  to  the  president,  Yoweri 
Museveni,  who  changed  the  constitution  in  order  to  be  able 
to  run  for  a third  term.  [Although  Mr.  Museveni  won  the 


election,  human  rights  observers  have  reported  serious 
irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the  election.] 

Has  a truth  and  justice  commission  been  established? 

Not  yet,  but  the  Episcopal  Conference  has  advocated  for  it. 
Such  a commission  would  make  it  possible  for  people  to  tell 
their  stories,  with  the  goal  of  reconciliation  among  the  var- 
ious political,  religious  and  tribal  groups  in  the  wake  of  two 
decades  of  war. 

What  contacts  have  you  had  with  the  United  Nations  dur- 
ing your  visit  to  New  York? 

I spoke  with  Under  Secretary  Jan  Engeland,  the  United 
Nations’  emergency  coordinator  for  humanitarian  assis- 
tance. He  has  been  to  Northern  Uganda,  and  he  told  me 
that  what  is  happening  there  is  the  world’s  worst  and  most 
forgotten  humanitarian  crisis.  I was  also  invited  to  address 
the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  24  as  a participant  in  what  is 
called  an  Arria  Formula  meeting.  This  is  a tool,  so  to  speak, 
used  by  the  Security  Council  to  gather  expert  input  on  pri- 
ority matters  from  nongovernmental  organizations.  In  that 
session,  there  were  representatives  from  Oxfam,  Human 
Rights  Watch,  the  International  Crisis  Group  and  Doctors 
Without  Borders.  I spoke  as  a representative  of  the  Uganda 
Episcopal  Conference.  I also  shared  the  concerns  of  the 
Acholi  Religious  and  Cultural  Leaders  Initiative  and  our 
interreligious  partners  in  the  country. 


There  and  in  other  meetings  with  Security  Council 
members  and  various  U.N.  missions,  my  remarks  were 
meant  to  call  upon  the  international  community  to  assume 
a more  active  role,  directed  toward  resolution  of  the  20- 
year-old  conflict  through  meaningful  dialogue,  rather  than 
through  continued  military  means.  Military  means  have 
failed  to  protect  the  people  and  humanitarian  organizations 
not  only  from  the  Lord’s  Resistance  Army,  but  also  from  the 
government’s  own  troops,  who  have,  in  some  cases,  been  a 
major  source  of  the  insecurity  and  violence  in  the  camps. 

Although  the  situation  continues  to  be  very  dark  in 
terms  of  the  violence,  the  Uganda  Episcopal  Conference, 
along  with  other  groups,  will  continue  to  work  wholeheart- 
edly toward  a lasting  peace.  ^ 


A government  report  estimates 
that  every  week  1 ,000  people 
die  in  the  camps  for  internally 
displaced  persons. 
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Dialogue  and  Democracy 

The  political  community  and  the  Compendium  by  david  decosse 


Pro-democracy  protesters  march  past  a statue  of  the  goddess  of  democracy  inside  a cage  during  a rally  for  universal  suffrage  in  Hong  Kong  on  Dec.  4. 


The  catholic  church  is  not,  as  many  old 
hands  in  the  Vatican  are  quick  to  say,  a democ- 
racy. But  that  quick  judgment  may  arise  in  part 
because  those  old  hands  have  not  sufficiendy 
come  to  terms  with  modem  democracy  itself.  The  chapter 
tided  “Political  Community”  in  the  Vatican’s  recently 
published  Compendium  of  the  Social  Doctrine  of  the  Church  is 
a case  in  point.  No  fair  assessment  could  deny  that  the 
church  today — in  Rome  and  throughout  the  world — is 
one  of  the  great  defenders  of  democracy.  But  the  com- 
pendium’s chapter  on  the  political  community  reveals 
weaknesses  in  that  defense.  In  the  spirit  of  constructive 
criticism,  I would  like  to  call  attention  to  four:  the  chap- 
ter’s articulation  of  the  political  virtue  of  love,  the  chapter’s 
relative  inattention  to  the  role  of  power  in  politics,  its  sub- 
ordination of  democratic  politics  to  abstractly  ethical  con- 
cerns, and  the  use  of  the  form  of  compendium  itself  as  a 
means  for  engaging  in  dialogue  with  the  contemporary 
democratic  world. 


DAVID  DeCOSSE  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Markkula  Center  for 
Applied  Ethics  at  Santa  Clara  University,  Calif. 


Love  and  Democracy 

One  of  the  strongest  aspects  of  the  chapter  on  the  politi- 
cal community — and  of  the  compendium  itself — is  its 
insistence  on  love  as  the  greatest  social  virtue.  The  chap- 
ter states  that  the  full  meaning  of  political  life  cannot  be 
explained  by  reference  to  justice  alone.  Rather,  love 
understood  as  solidarity  is  said  to  encompass  all  of  the 
other  virtues  applicable  to  this  sphere.  And  the  meaning 
of  political  life  is  fulfilled,  the  chapter  notes,  “when  it  is 
based  on  civil  friendship  and  on  fraternity.”  Moreover, 
what  Christians  must  primarily  aim  at  in  their  political 
action  is  the  establishment  of  “community  relationships 
among  people.”  The  church’s  move  toward  considering 
political  life  primarily  in  terms  of  love  and  community 
gained  great  prominence  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
But  in  the  compendium  this  emphasis  sounds  a renewing 
and  welcome  note  in  at  least  two  ways.  First,  this  empha- 
sis on  love  checks  a drift  in  Catholic  circles  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  justice  alone  when  addressing  social  and  politi- 
cal problems  of  the  day.  Of  course,  there  is  great  sense  in 
using  such  language.  But  the  integral  nature  of  Catholic 
thought  never  permits  the  separation  of  justice  from  love, 
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of  the  right  from  the  good. 

Moreover,  the  language  of  justice  alone  does  not  cap- 
ture the  dynamism  and  attachments  that  mark  political 
life.  Truly  it  was  a failure  of  justice  that  poor,  African- 
American  citizens  waited  for  days  to  be  rescued  from 
floodwaters  in  New  Orleans.  The  governmental  collapse 
that  left  them  there  was  a colossal  failure  of  social  justice 
and — insofar  as  the  same  neglect  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  happen  in  a white  suburb — a clear  instance  of 
unjust,  discriminatory  treatment.  But  even  more  funda- 
mentally, it  was  a failure  of  love  that  caused  their  rescue 
to  be  delayed.  Love  makes  one  see  in  the  neighbor  anoth- 
er self,  the  compendium  says.  But  it  was  precisely  the 
refusal  of  such  an  identification  that  stymied  the  evacua- 
tion. To  a disturbing  degree,  people  did  not  really  care 
because  they  did  not  see  in  those  waiting  at  the  conven- 
tion center  other  “selves.” 

However  welcome  is  the  compendium’s  emphasis  on 
love  in  the  political  life,  though,  the  emphasis  remains 
underdeveloped.  In  particular,  love  is  not  well  correlated 
with  the  related  virtues — taking  into  account  the  interests 
of  others,  engaging  freely  with  others  to  resolve  political 
problems — inculcated  by  democratic  politics. 

Power  and  Politics 

The  Protestant  ethicist  Paul  Ramsey  noted  how  Catholic 
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thought  at  times  emphasized  the  common  good,  human 
rights  and  justice  so  much  that  the  realities  of  power  in 
politics  were  lost  to  view.  Power,  Ramsey  argued,  is  not 
extrinsic  to  politics.  Rather,  it  is  part  of  the  nature  of  pol- 
itics itself.  The  compendium’s  chapter  on  the  political 
community  is  not  deaf  to  such  concerns.  Political  power  is 
acknowledged  as  inherent  in  the  order  created  by  God. 

But  power  is  often  portrayed  in  a largely  negative  light. 
It  is  viewed  not  so  much  as  an  intrinsic  reality  of  politics 
but  as  a temptation  for  politicians,  in  antithesis  to  ethical 
values.  Or  power  makes  only  a cameo  appearance.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  state  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  with  only 
oblique  reference  to  its  monopoly  of  the  means  of  coer- 
cion and  to  the  issue  of  the  relationship  between  coercion 
and  law.  Moreover,  civil  society  is  rendered  as  a scene  of 
voluntary  cooperation  among  citizens  and  intermediate 
groups  in  which  power  dynamics  play  only  a small  role. 

There  are  several  consequences  of  this  insufficient 
acknowledgment  of  the  role  of  power.  One  is  that,  without 
such  an  acknowledgment,  it  is  not  possible  to  appreciate 
the  normative  complexity  of  the  interplay  between  free- 
dom and  force  at  issue  in  many  controversial  laws.  Too 
often  in  the  church  these  days,  laws  pertaining  to  issues 
like  abortion  and  stem  cell  research  are  discussed  in  undue 
abstraction  from  that  complexity.  Another  result  is  that  the 
crucial  and  specifically  political  concept  of  public  order, 
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invoked  by  Vatican  ITs  Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom 
(. Dignitatis  Humanae,  1965),  plays  a surprisingly  marginal 
role  in  the  chapter. 

The  Moral  Order  and  Democracy 

Rather  than  engaging  a political  good  like  public  order, 
the  compendium  chapter  establishes  a close  correlation 
between  the  political  community  and  the  moral  order.  But 
this  is  not  the  moral  order  mediated  through  political  real- 
ities like  power  and  the  complexity  of  civil  law.  Rather,  it 
is  the  moral  order  understood  as  objective  and  universal 
laws  to  which  the  political  and  legal  order  must  closely 
adhere.  Here  an  abstract  and  general  good  supplants  the 
specifically  political  good.  Culture  crowds  out  politics. 

This  category  mistake  is  at  the  heart  of  the  chapter’s 
judgment,  echoed  by  Benedict  XVI,  that  one  of  the  great 
threats  to  contemporary  democracies  is  an  ethical  rela- 
tivism animated  by  the  transfer  of  democratic  practices  to 
the  sphere  of  culture.  Under  the  influences  of  such  prac- 
tices, the  argument  runs,  citizens  of  democracies  today  are 


inclined  to  vote  on  the  truth,  change  ideas  of  morality  with 
changing  majorities,  and  mistake  opinion  for  objectivity. 
The  result  of  such  democratically-induced  malleability  is  a 
lapse  into  relativism  reflected  in  matters  such  as  permis- 
sive laws.  This  judgment  is  possible,  however,  only 
because  democratic  political  realities  like  voting  and  issues 
of  public  opinion  are  not  accepted  on  their  own  terms  so 
much  as  they  are  seen  as  cultural  realities.  To  paraphrase 
the  political  philosopher  Hannah  Arendt,  here  is  an 
instance  of  the  tendency  of  Vatican  theoreticians  to  equate 
the  realm  of  the  necessary  and  the  philosophical  with  the 
contingency  and  fact  that  constitute  the  political  realitites. 

The  consequences  of  such  a category  shift  are  pro- 
found. On  the  one  hand,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
political  realities  as  such  are  devalued.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  crucial  if  quotidian  tasks  of  government  lose  their 
moral  significance  in  the  face  of  the  apparently  more 
morally  significant  possibility  that  controversial  laws 
passed  by  democratic  governments  may  be  undermining 


the  observance  of  the  moral  order  itself.  From  Baghdad  to 
New  Orleans,  a powerful  case  can  be  made  that  one  of  the 
great  moral  imperatives  of  the  present  day  is  the  need  to 
restore  purpose  and  competence  to  the  basic  tasks  of  gov- 
ernment. They  would  include  the  prevention  of  looting, 
the  provision  of  electricity  and  potable  water,  security  on 
the  streets,  levees  that  will  not  break  and  evacuation  plans 
that  make  sense.  These  are  undertakings  of  high  moral 
purpose,  the  neglect  of  which  has  had  extremely  serious 
consequences  for  Iraq  and  for  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  com- 
pendium chapter,  with  its  portrayal  of  the  moral  order 
unmediated  by  politics,  seems  unworldly  and  unconcerned 
with  such  matters. 

The  Compendium  and  Dialogue 

How  suitable  is  the  genre  of  a compendium  as  the  church’s 
vehicle  for  dialogue  with  contemporary  democracies?  In 
closing,  I raise  this  question  in  light  of  three  related  obser- 
vations. First,  such  dialogue  is  one  of  the  announced,  prin- 
cipal purposes  of  the  compendium.  A second  observation 
is  that  recent  theological  reflection 
on  the  role  of  genre  in  ethics  invites 
consideration  of  the  significance  of 
the  genre  of  a compendium  itself.  A J 
third  consideration  comes  to  mind 
when  we  recall  that  the  great  French 
Dominican  scholar  Marie- 
Dominique  Chenu  (1895-1990), 
reflecting  on  the  drafting  of  the 
“Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modem  World”  dur- 
ing Vatican  II,  raised  a set  of  con- 
cerns highly  pertinent  to  the  issue  of 
the  compendium  and  dialogue.  Chenu  noted  in  an  essay 
called  “The  Signs  of  the  Times”  that  the  first  drafts  of  the 
pastoral  constitution  were  little  more  than  compilations  of 
the  “various  teachings  of  the  social  encyclicals  that  had 
been  issued”  over  the  preceding  50  years.  As  such,  these 
early  drafts  aimed  at  presenting  a catalogue  of  principles 
and  at  promulgating  a social  doctrine.  In  other  words, 
these  early  drafts  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
current  compendium. 

Those  early  drafts  were  rejected  because  they  reflected 
a didactic  church  too  removed  from  history  and  too 
detached  from  the  world.  Does  the  compendium  labor 
under  similar  problems?  Is  it  overly  reflective  of  a didactic 
church  today  so  concerned  with  promulgating  moral  prin- 
ciples and  a social  doctrine  that  it  has  difficulty  entering 
into — and  learning  from — the  inevitable  dialogue  mandat- 
ed by  modem  democracies?  There  is  much  to  treasure  in 
these  pages.  But  a development  in  the  direction  of  dia- 
logue and  democracy  is  due.  1$ 


The  Compendium's  chapter  on 
political  community  gives  relatively 
little  attention  to  the  role  of  power  in 
politics  and  subordinates  democratic 
politics  to  astractlv  ethical  concerns. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Visible  Means  of 
Support? 

4 Do  we  expect  so  little  civilityof  one  another 
that  we  need  to  advertise  our  willingness  to 
treat  each  other  with  respect?  ? 


Those  bright  yellow 
magnets  are  everywhere: 
“Support  Our  Troops.”  Tiny 
arms  looped  like  an  embrace 
or  hands  joined  in  prayer.  It’s  a simple 
image  and  such  an  appealing  one,  and 
yet  whenever  I see  it  I get  angry. 

Each  day  I see  the  death  toll  as  I 
read  my  online  newspaper,  and  some- 
times I visit  the  virtual  cemetery  of  pho- 
tographs of  the  deceased.  Many  are 
smiling.  Most  are  young.  None  will 
come  back. 

Perhaps  the  yellow  ribbons  are 
merely  a sorrowful  acknowledgment  of 
this  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  As  a state- 
ment by  those  who  believe  the  war  is 
just,  this  makes  sense.  The  terrible 
human  costs  of  war  are,  in  their  minds, 
necessary  to  achieving  a greater  good. 
But  I am  more  troubled  by  the  range  of 
Americans  (recent  polling  data  suggest 
their  numbers  are  growing)  who  share 
the  view  of  a friend,  the  spouse  of  a 
reservist,  who  says  that  while  the  war 
may  not  be  such  a good  idea,  she  defi- 
nitely supports  the  troops. 

I do  not  understand  what  this  means. 
Unless  we  are  certain  the  loss  of  life 
is  appropriate,  I think  the  most  meaning- 
ful support  we  can  offer  the  troops  is  our 
pressure  on  our  government  to  extract 
them  from  the  deathtrap  that  Iraq  has 
become.  In  the  meantime,  what  are 
Americans  like  my  friend  saying  with 
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their  magnets,  if  not  that  they  support 
the  war  itself? 

I was  young  when  the  Vietnam  War 
ended,  so  have  only  others’  accounts  of 
the  abuse  experienced  by  returning  vet- 
erans. Even  so,  I understand  the  impulse 
of  Americans  to  promise  that  they  will 
never  again  treat  each  other  with  such 
hostility.  This  is  both  laudable  and 
appropriate.  But  if  this  pledge  is  the  pri- 
mary meaning  behind  the  yellow  rib- 
bons, I am  saddened  by  what  it  says 
about  us.  Do  we  expect  so  little  civility 
of  one  another  that  we  need  to  advertise 
our  willingness  to  treat  each  other  with 
respect? 

In  fact,  I suspect  the  yellow  ribbons 
are  much  more  than  a signal  that  the 
troops  need  not  fear  a frosty  welcome. 
For  many,  supporting  the  troops  but 
not  the  war  is  a way  of  separating  moral 
responsibility  for  the  war  into  two  parts: 
first,  a part  assigned  to  the  Bush  admin- 
istration; second,  a part  assigned  to  the 
soldiers  on  the  ground.  I agree  that  the 
administration  and  the  troops  bear  dif- 
ferent moral  responsibility  for  the 
fighting.  However,  I do  not  understand 
how  we  can  unquestioningly  assume  the 
moral  rectitude  of  one  group,  and 
therefore  deem  it  worthy  of  the  blanket 
support  shown  by  magnet-buyers,  while 
it  takes  part  in  a war  that,  in  my  friend’s 
terms,  may  not  be  such  a good  idea.  In 
such  a case,  “supporting  the  troops” 
implies  either  moral  complicity  in  the 
activities  of  the  troops  or  a willingness 
to  treat  their  mission  as  amoral.  In  other 
words,  making  an  unqualified  statement 
that  we  “support  the  troops”  implies 


either  that  we  accept  the  ethical  implica- 
tions of  the  troops’  actions  or  that  we 
see  no  need  to  use  ethical  standards  to 
decide  whether  to  lend  our  support. 

This  confounds  my  conscience. 
Does  having  an  opinion  about  the  out- 
break of  the  war  somehow  excuse  us 
from  asking  questions  of  and  about 
those  who  do  the  fighting? 

There  is  good  reason  that  question- 
ing the  morality  of  the  war  quickly  leads 
to  this  sort  of  confusion.  The  war’s  sup- 
porters have  skillfully  framed  the  way 
we  talk  about  the  issue,  and  thereby  the 
war  itself.  Who  wants  to  go  on  record  as 
having  been  “against”  the  men  and 
women  who  almost  daily  lose  their  lives 
under  fearful  circumstances?  Somehow, 
the  Bush  administration  has  convinced 
us  that  being  against  the  war  must  mean 
we  are  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I do  not  want  to  see  these  people 
die  or  suffer.  But  my  outrage  on  their 
behalf  stems  from  their  humanity,  not 
from  their  having  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
armed  forces.  By  encouraging  us  to 
think  of  our  human  and  personal 
impulse  to  keep  others  from  harm  as 
“support  for  our  troops,”  the  architects 
of  the  war  and  public  opinion  encourage 
us  to  conflate  the  duties  owed  to  our  fel- 
low humans  with  the  duties  owed  to  cit- 
izens or  government.  Thus,  they  set  the 
terms  of  public  debate  in  a way  that  sub- 
dy,  but  certainly,  discredits  opponents 
of  the  war  as  inhumane. 

In  all  likelihood,  my  friend  means 
little  more  by  her  “Support  Our 
Troops”  magnet  than  that  she  has  com- 
passion for  the  situation  of  Americans 
deployed  to  Iraq.  Even  so,  I find  her 
choice  problematic  for  two  reasons. 
First,  to  any  casual  observer,  her  mes- 
sage is  indistinguishable  from  one  that  is 
unequivocally  pro-war.  This  promotes  a 
false  sense  of  popular  consensus  in  favor 
of  the  war.  Second,  if,  as  my  friend  says, 
the  war  is  a bad  idea,  then  the  people 
fighting  in  Iraq  are  risking  their  lives 
under  terrifying  circumstances  for  a bad 
idea. 

Given  that,  the  men  and  women  in 
Iraq  need  a great  deal  more  support  from 
us  than  a ribbon  on  the  back  of  a car.  W 
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Lenten  Spirituality 


Almsgiving 

The  fourth  in  a series  for  Lent  and  Easter 

BY  MARGARET  SILF 


IT  WAS  A FASCINATING  little 
church,  tucked  away  in  the  back 
streets  of  Toronto.  The  guide 
pointed  out  with  pride  the  frescoes 
and  the  stained  glass  windows  of  this 
hidden  jewel.  We  arrived  at  a three-pan- 
elled window  right  at  the  back  of  the 
building.  “This  is  ‘Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity,’”  she  said,  and  then  added 
apologetically,  “But  I don’t  know  what 
happened  to  ‘Charity.’”  While  the  two 
panels  depicting  faith  and  hope  were  of 
stunningly  beautiful  stained  glass,  the 
third,  charity,  was  plain,  blank,  totally 
unadorned,  empty.  The  emptiness  of  it 
almost  hurt. 

I stood  and  gazed  at  it,  not  quite 
knowing  whether  its  blankness  was  a 
statement  of  wisdom  or  of  despair,  an 
invitation  or  a reproach. 

And  as  I stood  there,  a memory  came 
to  mind  of  an  incident  I had  once  wit- 
nessed. 

A black  South  African  woman  was 
running  an  orphanage  for  children 
whose  parents  had  fallen  victim  to 
H.I.V./AIDS.  She  was  being  interviewed 
for  a television  program,  and  the  inter- 
viewer asked  her  about  her  hopes  and 
dreams  in  life — what  she  felt  she  wanted 
to  achieve. 

She  pondered  this  question  for  a few 
moments  and  then  gave  a response  that 
took  me  by  surprise.  “When  I die,”  she 
said  simply,  “I  want  to  have  spent  every- 
thing I have.” 

In  the  leafy  suburbs  of  London  or 
San  Francisco,  this  might  have  been 
interpreted  as  a desire  to  avoid  inheri- 
tance tax,  but  clearly  this  woman’s  mind 
was  a long  way  from  any  such  concerns. 

Margaret  silf  is  the  author  of  numerous 
books  on  the  spiritual  life,  including  Inner 
Compass,  and  a facilitator  of  retreats  and 
days  of  reflection. 


She  remained  thoughtful  for  a while 
longer,  and  then  expanded  on  her 
answer.  “When  I meet  my  maker,”  she 
added,  with  a conviction  that  I envied,  “I 
want  to  have  used  up,  totally  and  com- 
pletely, every  gift  I have  been  given.  I 
want  to  return  to  God  empty-handed, 
when  I have  spent  all  God  gave  me. 
Then  I’ll  be  ready  to  go  home.” 

I contemplated  again  the  empty  win- 
dow in  the  Toronto  church.  I knew  then 


that  it  was  dedicated  to  this  African 
woman,  and  all  those  who,  like  her,  are 
willing  to  give  away  their  last  ounce  of 
energy,  their  last  sigh  of  love,  to  make 
the  world  a more  human  place. 
Emptiness — sheer  emptiness — is  per- 
haps the  only  fitting  tribute  to  them. 

Emptiness  is  where  God  chose  to  be 
born  and  where  God  chose  to  die. 
Emptiness  is  the  space  God  left  behind 
when  God  transcended  human  life  to 
open  a path  beyond  imagination,  beyond 
desire,  even  beyond  hope  and  faith,  for  all 
of  us.  Emptiness  is  exactly  the  space  the 
Holy  Spirit  needs,  through  which  to  flow. 

How  easy  to  give  away  a few  dollars, 
or  even  a lot  of  dollars.  How  easy  to 
write  a check  to  our  favorite  charity  and 
consider  our  Lenten  observance 
“achieved.”  But  how  much  are  we  hold- 


ing back  of  who  we  really  are? 

At  our  conception  every  one  of  us 
was  just  a single  fertilized  cell.  That  cell, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  held  the 
potential  of  everything  we  might 
become.  Every  gift  lay  furled  up  in  that 
infinitesimally  tiny  space.  Over  the  years 
that  gifting  has  gradually  revealed  itself, 
often  in  ways  we  are  slow  to  recognize. 

But  this  gifting  has  a unique  proper- 
ty. It  ripens  only  when  it  is  passed  on. 
We  become  who  we  truly  are  by  giving 
ourselves  away — by  using  that  amazing 
giftedness  until  everything  is  spent.  We 
are  richest  in  what  we  give  away,  ful- 
filled only,  ultimately,  in  our  emptiness. 
This  is  the  paradox  of  faith  and  the  per- 
versity of  hope.  No  one  would  believe  it 
on  the  strength  of  words  alone.  But  we 
follow  the  One  who  lives  it,  who  dies  it, 
and  rises  beyond  all  its  tensions  and  con- 
tradictions, inviting  us  to  rise  with  him. 

Oftentimes  we  feel  a million  miles 
away  from  such  a high  ideal.  The  crip- 
pling need  we  all  share  to  look  after  our 
comfort  and  security  causes  us  not  only 
to  hold  back  our  material  resources,  but 
also  to  put  a price  tag  on  our  gifts.  Aid 
packages  are  “given”  in  return  for  trading 
rights.  Debt  relief  comes  wrapped 
around  a hidden  agenda  of  political  con- 
trol. At  a personal  level,  we  give  our  time 
and  energy  mainly  where  we  hope  for 
some  kind  of  payback. 

But  sometimes  we  come  close  to  the 
vision  that  Jesus  lives  out  for  us.  We  see 
glimpses  of  it  whenever  one  of  us  is  truly 
spending  our  gifts  for  the  greater  good  of 
all  of  us.  And  usually  we  see  that  such  a 
one  has  touched  the  source  of  joy. 

What  gifts  are  yours  to  spend  this 
Lent,  this  life? 

When  we  return  to  God  at  the  end  of 
our  lives  as  empty-handed  as  the  day  we 
were  born,  only  then  are  we  fulfilled.  The 
blank  window — exactly  right.  gj 
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Meet  Jean  Mambrino 

Elder  poet,  French  Jesuit,  prize-winner 


OLD  AGE  SHOULD  BURN  and 
rave  at  close  of  day,”  screamed 
Dylan  Thomas,  but  he  was 
only  37.  W.  B.  Yeats’s  “Old 
Pensioner”  “spit  into  the  face  of  Time/ 
That  has  transfigured  me,”  but  Yeats  was 
just  27.  Shakespeare,  dying  at  52,  knew 
better:  his  Lear  and  Prospero,  in  aging, 
grow  not  angry  but  gendy  wise.  Lear 
would  “play,  and  sing”  and  “take  upon’s 
the  mystery  of  things.”  Prospero  asks  to 
“be  relieved  by  prayer/  Which  pierces  so 
that  it  assaults/  Mercy  itself.”  In  his  own 
poems,  Jean  Mambrino,  a French  Jesuit 
poet  soon  to  turn  83,  stands  firmly  in 
Shakespeare’s  tradition  of  gentle  wisdom. 

In  his  recent  collection,  Land  of 
Evening,  Mambrino  never  complains  about 
old  age  but,  like  Shakespeare,  offers  its  per- 
spectives, its  insights,  its  peace.  “A  Golden 
Beetle”  evokes  a boyhood  memory: 

Where  are  the  glances  of  children 
preserved? 

That  of  the  little  boy 
marvelling  at  the  splendid  gift 
(where  did  it  come  from?)  of  a golden 
beetle 

still  present 

to  the  eyes  of  an  old  man 
who  remembers? 

“Crossing  the  Frontier”  muses  in 
hope: 

You  feel  the  quickening  as  your  body 
fails. 

Something  quite  other  will  be  its 
splendid  sweetness. 

Behind  your  bodily  eyes  you  will  see  its 


JOSEPH  j.  FEENEY,  s.J.,  is  professor  of 
English  at  Saint  Joseph’s  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  co-editor  of  The 
Hopkins  Quarterly. 


The  Round 

There  have  been  so  many  nights  on 
planet  Earth 

through  the  millennia,  lit  by  the 
inhuman  plains 

of  the  moon,  while  the  sons  of  Adam 
in  turn  are  muffled  by  sleep!  On 
one  half  of  the  world  only  dreams 
reign, 

where  souls  move  slowly,  get  up, 
rousing  their  spiritual  bodies  to  labour 
of  another  kind.  In  that  dense  city  of 
shadows, 

shadows  prepare  their  departure, 
which  they  forget 

on  waking.  Millions  of  suns,  in  the 
depth  of  infinity, 

light  other  worlds  which  do  not  know 
(or  perhaps  they  do)  that  we  exist 
together, 

kneaded  up  from  the  same  light,  from 
he  same  night. 

In  a little  cemetery  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain 

A ray  lights  on  a cross  the  name  of  a 
forgotten 

child,  today  majestic  in  a different 
time , 

to  whom  little  by  little  are  revealed 
the  secrets 

of  all  worlds,  carried  by  the  round  of 
Love 

‘’that  moves  the  sun  and  the  other 
stars! 


And  in  “Communion,”  sundry  creatures 
bid  the  old  to  attend  to  them  and  heed 
their  “messages/  whose  meaning  I do  not 
know”: 

One  must  continually  be  on  the  watch, 
in  the  evening  of  life 
for  everything  summons  us. 


.JEAN  MAMBRINO 


Mambrino  has  given  his  fife  to  poems, 
translations,  essays  and  literary  and  theater 
criticism.  Honored  by  L’Academie 
Frangaise,  in  2005  he  received  two  life- 
time-achievement awards,  the  Prix  de 
Litterature  Nathan  Katz  (for  the  body  of 
his  work)  and  the  Prix  du  Cardinal  Grente 
(for  his  poetry).  Of  Italian  and  Andalusian 
heritage  (hence  the  name  Mambrino),  he 
was  bom  in  London,  grew  up  in  Paris, 
became  a Jesuit  in  1941,  served  in  the 
French  army  in  World  War  II,  was 
ordained  in  1954  and  for  15  years  taught 
literature  and  directed  plays  in  Amiens 
and  Metz.  In  1968  he  returned  to  Paris  to 
work  at  the  Jesuit  monthly  Etudes,  trav- 
eled throughout  the  world  and  wrote 
some  30  books.  His  1980  translation  of 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  won  the  Prix  du 
Meilleur  Livre  Etranger. 

In  Land  of  Evening  (London: 
Enitharmon,  2004),  translated  by  the  late 
Kathleen  Raine,  his  friend  and  fellow 
poet,  Mambrino  muses  on  nature,  stars, 
children,  family  and  the  interrelationship 
of  just  about  everything.  Even  computers 
and  television  make  an  appearance,  as  does 
the  mystery  of  love  in  “The  Most 
Mysterious”: 

...Two  bodies  mingle 
with  adorable  precision.  Delight 
sinks  voluptuously  into  the  flesh  of 
tenderness. 

‘ What  I find  most  mysterious ’ 

(she  says)  ‘is  that  the  body  of  each 
has  its  place  in  the  body  of  the 
other.  Leave 

the  future  to  God.  Let  us  be 
thankful.  All  is  well.  ’ 

Such  tranquility  epitomizes 
Mambrino’s  tone.  His  is  a rich,  modernist 
art  of  image  and  implication,  with  gentle 
images,  vivid  yet  never  assertive:  “an  enor- 
mous dragon-fly  is  poised  in  profile,”  “the 
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impregnated  earth  smells  of  salt,  star-dust, 
white  horses,”  a child  cries  “as  he  falls 
asleep/  at  the  other  side  of  the  earth,”  a 
blue  “scentless  saladelle”  grows  in  the 
Camargue.  His  style  is  likewise 
unassertive:  the  English  translation  uses  a 
loose,  unrhymed  iambic  pentameter. 


Through  the  Stitches 

A long  poppy  stalk  wavers  in  the 
light  shade  of  a lime-tree, 

whose  leaves  are  lit  up  at  the 
lightest  breath. 

In  the  midst  of  the  heavens  that 
little  flame  takes  its  place  as  a sacred 
night-light. 

A cackling  jay  scatters  in  the  rus- 
set poplar  the  blue  flash  of  its  feath- 
ers, 

to  compare  with  that  of  the  del- 
phinium at  its  foot.  The  pale  azure 
of  evening 

brings  them  together.  Everything 
wants  to  be  loved  for  itself  alone,  or 
simply  to  be  noticed  with  pleasure. 

It  is  good,  too,  to  admire  such 
things  (as  He  does)  through  the 
stitches  of  the  universe,  without 
being  seen. 

All  children  do  it,  unnoticed  by 
us.  And  the  lizards  in  the  crevices  of 
the  wall. 


Mambrino  has  a social  conscience, 
too,  especially  concerning  children,  and 
his  religious  imagination  is  unusual. 
Avoiding  saints  and  churches  and  liturgies, 
giving  equal  mention  to  Augustine  and 
Heloise,  he  looks  to  “God,”  “Love,”  “an 
Other,”  “the  Unfathomable,”  “a  Source,” 
“time  and  eternity,”  “the  other  side,” 
“Someone.. .sitting  behind  the  lowered 
Venetian  blinds.”  Ahead  is  “the  Crystal 
City/  where  all  tears  will  be  wiped  away. 
And  the  tenderness/  closed  in  picture 
books/  will  reveal  the  childhood  of  eterni- 
ty-” 

In  his  80’s,  Jean  Mambrino  enjoys  a 
serenity  and  a wisdom  that  the  young 
Dylan  Thomas  and  the  young  W.  B.  Yeats 
could  hardly  imagine.  It  is  time,  surely,  for 
Americans  and  America  to  encounter 
Jean  Mambrino,  man  of  letters,  man  of 
God.  ® 
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Pilgrim’s 

Progress? 

A Season  in  Mecca 

Narrative  of  a Pilgrimage 

By  Abdellah  Hammoudi 
Trans,  by  Pascale  Ghazaleh 
Hill  and  Wang.  289p  $26 
ISBN  0809076098 

Once  upon  a time,  all  Francophones  were 
taught  to  write  clearly  and  distinctly,  a la 
Descartes;  nowadays  it  seems  they  are  try- 
ing their  best  to  write  obscurely,  a la 
Michel  Foucault.  And  Abdellah 
Hammoudi,  a Morocco-born,  Princeton 
anthropologist  with  a Ph.D.  from  the 
Sorbonne  (1977),  succeeds  only  too  well 
in  reeling  off  page  and  page  of  shimmer- 
ing, convoluted  abstractions  that  have 
only  a faint  link  to  his  remarkable  story, 
and  that  almost  ruin  it. 

The  premise  of  A Season  in  Mecca  is 
fascinating:  raised  a devout  Muslim  (his 
very  name  means  “servant  [or  slave]  of 
Allah”),  Hammoudi  admits  that  his  reli- 
gious observance  had  slackened  to  almost 
nil  by  the  time  he  decided  to  go  on  the 
hajj  in  1999 — and  take  notes  along  the 
way.  A sophisticated,  multicultural  expert 
on  religion,  profoundly  respectful  of,  but 
intellectually  distanced  from,  Islam,  he 
would  return  to  his  personal  and  commu- 


nal roots,  and  see  what  developed.  And  so 
he  did. 

The  spiritual  side  of  the  hajj  proved  to 
be  enthralling,  but  practically  everything 
else  was  a disaster.  Just  enrolling  to  go  (in 
Haouz  province,  a dependency  of 
Marrakech)  was  a bureaucratic  night- 
mare; and  he  pulled  it  off  only  with  the 
help  of  bribes,  connections,  enormous 
patience  and  luck.  Once  he  arrived  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  Hammoudi  found  the 
Wahhabi  management  of  the  pilgrimage 
both  dangerously  incompetent  and  odi- 
ously bigoted.  Crowd  control  was  mini- 
mal, deaths  frequent,  sanitation  dreadful, 
local  travel  unbearable  (often  creeping 
along  at  one  kilometer  an  hour  in  stifling, 
horribly  overcrowded  buses),  guides 
AWOL  and  commercialism  rampant. 

The  hyper-puritanical,  “totalitarian” 
Saudis  continually  vilified  all  versions  of 
Islam  but  their  own  (blasting  “Moroccan 
permissiveness,”  for  example),  fanatically 
insisted  on  separating  men  and  women 
(always  stationing  the  women  behind  the 
men),  berated  and  harassed  the  pilgrims 
with  booming  broadcast  sermons. 
Hammoudi  was  lucky  to  escape  serious 
injury  when  he  got  swept  away  amid  the 
chaotic  stoning  of  Satan  at  the  pillar  of 
Aqaba.  (“Slowly  regaining  my  wits,  I real- 
ized that  I had  lost  my  parasol;  my  ihram 
clothes  were  in  shreds,  my  sandals  were 
gone,  and  my  feet  were  bleeding”). 
Hammoudi’s  supreme  moment  of  revul- 
sion was  probably  the  overwhelming 


sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  the  “two, 
three,  four  million”  (sic)  sheep,  cattle  and 
camels  awaiting  sacrificial  slaughter  at  the 
“giant  concentration  camp  for  animals”  in 
Mina,  between  Mecca  and  Arafat.  He 
blames  this  horrific  scene  on  the  Saudis  as 
well,  though  it  is  hard  to  figure  how  it 
might  have  been  ameliorated,  given  the 
oceanic  throng  of  pilgrims,  all  obliged  to 
offer  at  least  a lamb. 

In  any  event,  Hammoudi  does  pro- 
vide an  absorbing,  detailed  account  of  a 
journey  that  non-Muslims  can  never  take 
and  can  barely  imagine.  The  baffling 
question  is,  exactly  what  did  it  mean  to 
the  author?  He  acknowledges — and 
forcefully  describes — feelings  of  exalta- 
tion and  terror  in  the  presence  of  the 
sacred,  of  guilt  and  ambivalence  because 
he  cannot  share  his  companions’  simple 
faith  and  of  betrayal  because  he  is  mining 
the  whole  experience  for  intellectual  prof- 
it. But  then  the  Foucaultian-Lacanian 
hierophant  takes  over,  and  we  get  reams 
of  stuff  like  this: 

But  the  phenomenology  of 
the  world’s  pre-reflexive  configu- 
rations, of  the  perspectives  of 
consciousness  immanent  in  action 
and  in  movements  of  one’s  own 
body,  put  me  on  the  path  to 
something  that  goes  beyond  these 
histories  conceived  as  the  simple 
development  of  initial  structures 
or  seeds.  By  appropriating  the 
idea  that  consciousness  is  always 
already  in  action,  in  the  lived 
world,  I could  not  but  conclude 
that  it  carried  with  it  the  unbri- 
dled mark  of  its  own  emergence. 

And  so? 

Hammoudi  presumably  did  not  want 
to  limit  himself  to  the  crudities  of  popular 
journalism.  But  he  could  have  done  the 
reader  a favor  by  skipping  such  meta- 
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.ethodological  lucubrations  and  delving 
into  more  mundane  issues,  such  as  whether 
the  account  of  the  near-immolation  of 
Ishmael  in  Surah  37,  which  plays  such  a 
crucial  role  in  the  hajj,  might  not  have  been 
borrowed  from  Genesis  22  and  the 
archetypal  Jewish-Christian  episode  of  the 
binding  of  Isaac. 

Hammoudi  wrestles  mightily  (and 
obscurely)  with  this  text  right  up  to  the  end 
of  the  book.  Perhaps  one  source  of  this 
obscurity  is  that  he  is  shying  away  from  the 
subversive  implications  of  his  own  take  on 
that  supreme  family  drama.  What  is  one  to 
make  of  the  figure  of  Hagar  (Hajar  in 


Arabic),  who  is  brutally  expelled  with  her 
child  into  the  wilderness  by  Abraham  and 
then  never  even  consulted  or  informed 
when  God  inexplicably  decrees  the  death 
of  Ishmael  (in  Muslim  tradition,  though 
Surah  37  doesn’t  mention  his  name)? 

The  tale  has  an  uncomfortable  patriar- 
chal ferocity  to  it,  and  Hammoudi  suggests 
that  it  could  be  open  to  new  (and  revolu- 
tionary?) twists.  And  if  they  came  about, 
what  might  Islam  evolve  into — since  all 
religions  evolve?  But  then  the  hermeneutic 
fog,  or  sandstorm,  descends;  and  we  are 
left  guessing.  Hammoudi  has  told  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  effect  of  the  hajj  on  a 
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perceptive,  cosmopolitan,  fair-minded  per- 
son, one  with  a particular  sensitivity  to  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  power.  What  a pity  he 
didn’t  tell  us  more.  Peter  Heinegg 

Better  Not  to 
Believe? 

The  End  of  Faith 

Religion,  Terror,  and  the  Future  of 
Reason 

By  Sam  Harris 

IV.  W.  Norton  <b  Company,  Inc.  348p 
$24.95  (hardcover)  $13.95  (paperback) 
l$BN  0393035158  (hardcover), 

0393321655  (paperback) 

As  if  religion  did  not  have  enough  prob- 
lems, Sam  Harris  in  The  End  of  Faith  con- 
demns the  three  great  Abrahamic  reli- 
gions as  the  cause  of  violence  and  war  in 
the  world.  A little  shocking  and  indeed 
offensive  to  people  who  try  to  get  through 
life’s  daily  trials  in  a moral  and  faith-filled 
way,  The  End  of  Faith  is  nonetheless  an 
interesting  book  that  attempts  to  address 
today’s  discontinuities  between  religion 
and  politics. 

The  author’s  compelling  prose  puts 
the  kibosh  on  religious  belief  and  its  pen- 
chant for  getting  in  the  way  of  facts  and 
reason.  “Faith  leaves  otherwise  well- 
intentioned  people  incapable  of  thinking 
rationally  about  many  of  their  deepest 
concerns;  at  worst  it  is  a continuous 
source  of  human  violence.”  In  his  view, 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam  have  led 
people  to  war  and  terrorism. 

Harris,  a doctoral  candidate  in  neuro- 
science at  Stanford  University,  condemns, 
for  example,  those  who  believe  in  the 
afterlife,  because  they  claim  to  be  the  only 
ones  who  will  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
This  belief  omits  those  outside  the  faith 
from  being  saved  on  Judgment  Day.  So, 
the  logic  goes,  why  respect  or  tolerate 
people  of  other  faiths  who  are  deemed 
inhuman? 

Give  people  divergent,  irreconcil- 
able, and  untestable  notions  about 
what  happens  after  death,  and 
then  oblige  them  to  live  together 
with  limited  resources.  The  result 
is  just  what  we  see:  an  unending 
cycle  of  murder  and  cease-fire.... 
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Add  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
to  this  diabolical  clockwork,  and 
you  have  found  a recipe  for  the 
fall  of  civilization. 

Harris  is  leery  of  people  with  strong, 
faith-filled  convictions.  They  tend  to  dis- 
respect evidence  and  rational  argument — 
the  hallmarks  of  “peaceful  cooperation” 
and  collaboration  in  a civil  society — and 
they  are  unwilling  to  modify  their  beliefs 
by  the  introduction  of  new  facts. 
Openness,  he  says,  is  the  antidote  to  faith, 
which  can  secure  the  world  for  all  of  us. 

The  author’s  premise  is  that  the 
“brain  is  tuned  to  deliver  the  vision  of  the 
world  that  you  are  having  at  this 
moment.”  In  other  words,  one’s  beliefs 
are  linked  to  one’s  actions,  and  this  is 
what  leads  some  people  of  faith  to  vio- 
lence. For  instance,  the  hijackers  of  Sept. 
11,  2001,  believed  their  martyrdom 
would  lead  them  to  paradise.  At  the  same 
time,  44  percent  of  Americans  believe  that 
within  the  next  50  years  Jesus  will  come 
and  that  the  war  in  Iraq  will  lead  us  to 
Armageddon.  Zionist  Jews  believe  that 
God  promised  them  the  land  of  Israel  and 
so  they  justifiably  drove  out  the 
Palestinians  who  were  living  there. 

Beliefs  like  these  come  from  literal 
interpretations  of  religion’s  holy  books, 
which  Harris  points  out  were  written  by 

sand-strewn  men  and  women 
who  thought  the  earth  was  flat 
and  for  whom  a wheelbarrow 
would  have  been  a breathtaking 
example  of  emerging  technology. 

To  rely  on  such  a document  as 
the  basis  for  our  worldview. . .is  to 
repudiate  2,000  years  of  civilizing 
insights  that  the  human  mind  has 
only  just  begun  to  inscribe  upon 
itself  through  secular  politics  and 
scientific  culture. 

This  is  a little  disheartening  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  God’s  love  and 
enduring  revelations  to  his  people.  But  it 
brings  readers  to  a basic,  two-part  ques- 
tion for  our  time:  What  constitutes  a 
civil  society,  and  how  can  we  achieve  it? 
Harris’s  answer  to  the  first  part  is  to 
identify  ourselves  as  human  beings,  not 
members  of  religious  tribes  that  demand 
faith-filled  loyalties  to  a vengeful  God. 
His  answer  to  the  second  is  that  we  com- 


mit ourselves  to  a critique  of  all  ideas, 
without  risking  the  retribution  of  cen- 
sorship or  violence.  “The  only  angels  we 
need  invoke  are  those  of  our  better 
nature:  reason,  honesty,  and  love.  The 
only  demons  we  must  fear  are  those  that 
lurk  inside  every  human  mind:  igno- 
rance, hatred,  greed,  and  faith,  which  is 
surely  the  devil’s  masterpiece.” 

Most  puzzling  is  Harris’s  attitude 
toward  religious  moderates.  He  puts 
down  those  who  allow  people  to  believe 
whatever  they  want  about  God.  This  sort 
of  tolerance,  he  says,  is  “one  of  the  prin- 
cipal forces  driving  us  toward  the  abyss.” 
It  is  quite  surprising  that  he  would  see  an 
act  of  tolerance  as  a negative. 
Meanwhile,  he  relies  on  moderate 
Muslims  as  the  key  to  turning  the  small 
group  of  violent  jihadists  away  from  their 
sociopathic  behavior:  “Unless  the 

world’s  Muslims  can  find  some  way  of 
expunging  a theology  that  is  fast  turning 
their  religion  into  a cult  of  death,  we  will 
ultimately  face  the  same  perversely 
destructive  behavior  throughout  much 
of  the  world.” 

Despite  his  acerbic  treatise  against 
religious  belief  and  his  preferences  for 
modernist  thought,  Harris  does  not  sug- 
gest that  we  live  should  by  reason  alone. 
Spirituality  and  reason  together  are 
essential  components  for  good  living 
that  make  possible  such  things  as  love, 
compassion,  ecstasy  and  awe.  “Nothing 
is  more  sacred  than  the  facts,”  he  says, 
and  the  “litmus  test  for  reasonableness 
should  be... to  know  how  the  world  is, 
whether  in  physical  or  spiritual  terms.” 

Most  interesting  is  Harris’s  own 
belief  about  the  purpose  of  life,  and  he 
resorts  to  what  Kant  and  Jesus  suggested 
long  ago:  “To  treat  others  ethically  is  to 
act  out  of  concern  for  their  happiness 
and  suffering.”  Here,  perhaps,  is  one 
point  on  which  believers  and  modernists 
can  come  together  to  resolve  the  fight 
between  religion  and  politics.  But,  con- 
trary to  Harris,  it  will  take  faith  and  hope 
to  get  us  there.  Olga  Bonfiglio 


Correction:  In  “Books  on  the  Bible,”  by 
Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J.  (3/13),  a pub- 
lisher was  misidentified.  The  Drama  of 
Doctrine:  A Canonical-Linguistic  Approach  to 
Christian  Theology  is  published  by 
Westminster  John  Knox. 
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Letters 


How  to  Help 

I loved  the  editorial,  “The  Meanest 
Cities”  (3/6).  It  reminded  me  of  when  I 
was  stationed  in  New  York  City  during 
one  of  the  coldest  periods  in  history 
and  Mayor  Edward  Koch  challenged 
the  churches  and  synagogues  to  allow 
the  homeless  to  sleep  in  these  sacred 
places.  When  the  churches  and  syna- 
gogues tried  to  do  this,  everyone  found 
out  that  this  was  in  violation  of  a host 
of  city  and  state  ordinances.  Somehow, 
in  cooperation  with  local  authorities 
and  the  help  of  countless  volunteers, 
these  obstacles  were  overcome,  and 
many  homeless  found  temporary  shel- 
ter during  that  terrible  period.  It  took  a 
dedicated  effort  of  lay  volunteers  to 
watch  over  these  people  during  the 
long  nights.  Somehow,  it  worked. 

Jeffrey  Mickler,  S.S.P. 

Canfield,  Ohio 

Justice  and  Charity 

“Don’t  Forget  Justice,”  by  Thomas 
Massaro,  S.J.,  (3/13)  is  much  needed. 
We  Catholics  do  have  a tendency  to 
slight  justice  and  think  to  ourselves, 
convince  ourselves  that  charity  will  sup- 
ply and  make  up  for  omissions.  The 
recently  canonized  Chilean  Jesuit, 
Alberto  Hurtado,  expressed  it  correctly: 
“Injustice  causes  far  more  evil  than  can 
be  repaired  by  charity.”  And  Pope  Paul 
VI  reminded  us  forcefully  with  few 
words,  “Justice  is  the  minimum  of  char- 
ity.” Thanks  to  all  involved  for  a 
thought-provoking  issue! 

John  B.  Pesce,  C.P. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Reconciliation  Far 

The  article  on  Chinese  Catholicism’s 
growth  is  a timely  topic,  given  China’s 
recent  rise  in  global  power  politics 
(“China’s  New  Role,”  by  John  A. 
Worthley,  2/20).  But  I was  shocked  at 
Mr.  Worthley’s  oversimplification  and 
grossly  inaccurate  account  of  the  status 
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of  the  church  in  China.  Never  once 
does  the  article  mention  the  growing 
violence  the  Communist  government 
inflicts  on  the  underground  church  and 
priests  who  are  in  communion  with  the 
Holy  See.  Nor  does  he  mention  that 
the  non-Patriotic,  nongovernment- 
sanctioned  Roman  Catholic  Chinch  in 
China  is  officially  illegal.  In  late 
February,  Father  Lu  Genjun  and  Father 
Guo  Yanli  were  arrested  by  Chinese 
security  officials  for  their  affiliation  with 
the  underground  church  and  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Holy  Father.  Surely,  the 
church  should  continue  to  work  toward 
the  full  communion  with  all  Catholics 
in  China,  but  reconciliation  is  far  from 
reality. 

Jeffrey  Kwong 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Every  Yoke 

“Fasting:  A Fresh  Look,”  by  Thomas 
Ryan,  C.S.P.,  (3/6)  covers  all  the  bases 


and  makes  a case  for  renewing  our 
understanding  of  fasting  and  abstain- 
ing from  meat  during  Lent.  Pastorally 
speaking,  however,  both  fasting  and 
abstaining  seem  not  to  resonate  mean- 
ingfully in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful, 
nor  in  mine.  Actually  most  are  excused 
from  fasting  because  of  their  daily 
hard  work.  But  there  is  another  scrip- 
tural passage  that  might  resonate 
within  the  faithful  and  bring  them  to 
fast  meaningfully.  It  is  proclaimed  on 
the  Friday  after  Ash  Wednesday.  God 
speaks:  “Is  this  the  manner  of  fasting  I 
wish... that  a man  bow  his  head  like  a 
reed  and  lie  in  sackcloth  and  ashes? 

Do  you  call  this  a fast?  ...This  rather  is 
the  fasting  that  I wish:  releasing  those 
bound  unjustly,  untying  the  thongs  of 
the  yoke;  setting  free  the  oppressed, 
breaking  every  yoke;  sharing  your 
bread  with  the  hungry,  sheltering  the 
oppressed  and  the  homeless;  clothing 
the  naked  when  you  see  them,  and  not 
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turning  your  back  on  your  own.  Then 
your  light  shall  break  forth  like  the 
dawn,  and  your  wound  shall  quickly  be 
healed”  (Isa  58:5-8). 

Eugene  Michel,  O.F.M. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Home  Run 

Thomas  Ryan,  C.S.P.,  hits  a home  run 
in  stating  that  prayer,  fasting  and  works 
of  justice  (alms)  are  the  very  core  of  the 
Christian  life.  Each  year  on  Ash 
Wednesday  we  hear  this  theme  struck, 
and  are  all  too  often  bored  because  of  a 
certain  lazy  scriptural  literalism.  The 
Catholic  imagination  unfolds  this  triad 
of  values  one  by  one,  noticing  that  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience 
mimic  the  same  discipline,  the  same 
truths,  the  same  call  to  growth,  the 


same  bold,  cosmic  yet  personal  engage- 
ment. Any  Catholic  spirituality  worth 
its  salt  has  to  embrace,  elaborate  and 
live  these  values. 

Lent  simply  says,  “It  ain’t  easy, 
Buster!”  But  if  we  can  grasp  the  bride- 
groom theme,  everything  is  trans- 
formed. Denying,  punishing,  guilt-trip- 
ping slink  away.  Lent,  and  the  whole 
Christian  life,  then  become,  as  for 
Jesus,  a returning  of  love.  He  summed 
up  his  Lent  this  way:  “The  Father  glo- 
rifies me,  and  I glorify  the  Father.”  A 
great  love  affair. 

Jack  Morris,  SJ. 

Rockaway,  Ore. 

Relate  Correctly 

Msgr.  Thomas  D.  Candreva’s  recent 
article,  “A  New  Impediment,”  (2/27)  on 
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the  Vatican’s  document  on  homosexual 
aspirants  to  the  priesthood  rekindled 
doubts  and  concerns  that  I,  as  a psychia- 
trist, have  had  since  that  document  was 
published. 

First,  there  does  seem  to  be  a ready 
movement  from  homosexual  tendency  to 
activity  without  much  distinction 
between  the  two.  The  differentiation 
between  “deep-seated”  and  “transitory” 
homosexual  tendencies  comes  through  as 
something  quite  difficult  to  unravel  in 
the  real  world.  There  also  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  scrutinize  a candidate’s 
homosexual  sexual  activity  more  closely 
than  that  of  a professed  heterosexual. 
While  obviously  either  would  need  to  be 
celibate  after  ordination,  there  comes 
through  the  inference  that  this  may  be  a 
more  difficult  task  for  the  homosexual.  I 
know  of  no  basis  to  conclude  that  the 
homosexual  has  more  problems  contain- 
ing sexual  urges. 

Second,  from  where  comes  the  infer- 
ence that  the  homosexual  tendency  may 
impede  development  of  “affective  matu- 
rity,” which  may  impede  the  ability  to 
“relate  correctly  to  both  men  and 
women”?  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  those 
with  a heterosexual  orientation  have  a 
monopoly  on  such  maturity,  which  is  a 
challenge  for  all  of  us.  The  question  that 
comes  to  my  mind  is,  “Could  it  be  that 
the  heterosexuals  in  the  seminaries  and 
among  the  clergy  are  really  the  ones 
uncomfortable  in  dealing  with  those  of 
homosexual  orientation,  not  the  other 
way  around?” 

Third,  it  is  unfathomable  to  me  that 
the  powers  in  charge  would  actually 
decide  that  a homosexual  priest  could 
not  become  a seminary  faculty  member. 
What  does  sexual  orientation  have  to  do 
with  being  a capable  teacher/professor? 

Donald  J.  Carek,  M.D. 

Bluffton,  S.C. 
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The  Word 

The  New  Covenant 

Fifth  Sunday  of  Lent  (B),  April  2,  2006 

Readings:  Jer  31:31-34;  Ps  51:34,  12-15;  Heb  5:7-9;  John  12:20-33 
The  days  are  coming,  says  the  Lord,  when  I will  make  a newt 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah  (Jer  31:31) 


ALL  OUR  eucharistic  prayers 
contain  the  phrase  “the  blood 
of  the  new  and  everlasting 
covenant”  as  part  of  the  words 
of  consecration.  As  the  sacrament  of  our 
ongoing  relationship  with  God  through 
Christ,  the  Eucharist  stands  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  meals  at  which  ancient 
covenants  were  ratified.  From  the  per- 
spective of  Christian  faith,  Jt  sus  is  the  cli- 
max of  God’s  covenantal  relationship  with 
humankind.  Jesus  has  incarnated  God’s 
covenant  fidelity  and  lovingkindness. 
Through  him  we  come  to  know  God  and 
God’s  will  for  us.  He  is  the  personification 
and  pledge  of  the  new  covenant  for  which 
Jeremiah  so  fervently  hoped. 

In  the  early  sixth  century  B.C.,  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  repeatedly  warned  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  that  they 
would  soon  fall  victim  to  the  Babylonian 
invaders.  Along  with  other  prophets, 
Jeremiah  traced  the  impending  disaster  to 
the  sinfulness  of  God’s  people.  Because  of 
such  warnings  Jeremiah  is  often  regarded 
as  a prophet  of  doom.  We  call  a speech  full 
of  doom  and  gloom  a “jeremiad.”  Yet 
Jeremiah  is  also  a prophet  of  hope.  In  the 
midst  of  his  people’s  sinfulness  and  with 
full  expectation  that  his  city  would  soon  be 
destroyed,  Jeremiah  was  able  to  look 
beyond  the  present  to  a more  glorious 
renewal  of  God’s  covenant  relationship 
with  his  people. 

The  “new  covenant”  for  which 
Jeremiah  hoped  was  not  something  exter- 
nal or  even  something  that  needed  to  be 
written  down.  Under  the  new  covenant 
I there  will  be  no  need  for  teachers,  since  its 
° stipulations  will  be  imprinted  on  the  hearts 
i of  all  God’s  people.  The  God  who  is  rich 
“ in  mercy  will  forgive  their  sins.  And  all  will 
< know  God  and  God’s  will  directly.  This 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


new  covenant  does  not  abolish  or  annul  the 
earlier  covenants  with  Noah,  Abraham  and 
Moses.  These  multiple  covenants  are  really 
different  aspects  of,  or  moments  in,  the  his- 
tory of  the  one  great  covenant  between  the 
one  God  and  his  people.  Perhaps  a better 
way  to  talk  about  Jeremiah’s  hope  is  to  call 
it  a renewed  and  more  perfect  form  of 
Israel’s  longstanding  relationship  with 
God. 

Christians  believe  that  Jeremiah’s  hope 
for  a new  or  renewed  covenant  has  been 
fulfilled,  at  least  in  part,  through  Jesus’  life, 
death  and  resurrection.  The  two  New 
Testament  readings  for  the  Fifth  Sunday  of 
Lent  remind  us  that  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  covenant  through  Jesus  came  about  in 
the  midst  of  suffering  and  death — that  is, 
through  his  blood. 

In  what  is  probably  the  longest  quota- 
tion of  any  Old  Testament  text  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  author  of  Hebrews  cites  in 
8:8-12  the  full  text  of  Jer  31:31-34  and 
makes  it  an  essential  element  in  his  presen- 
tation of  the  new  and  better  covenant  inau- 
gurated through  the  high  priest  Jesus’ 
offering  of  himself  as  the  one  perfect  sacri- 
fice for  sins. 

Today’s  selection  front  Hebrews  5 
reminds  us  that  Jesus  struggled  to  accept 
his  mission  of  suffering  for  us  and  for  our 
sins.  Whether  the  reference  here  is  specifi- 
cally to  the  Gethsemane  episode  or  more 
generally  to  his  passion  or  even  his  whole 
incarnate  life,  Jesus  had  to  school  himself  to 
accept  the  mystery  of  the  cross  as  God’s 
way  of  bringing  about  the  new  and  ever- 
lasting covenant.  The  assertion  that  in 
doing  so  Jesus  “was  made  perfect”  suggests 
that  thus  he  has  fulfilled  his  task  and 
reached  the  goal  of  his  mission,  and  that 
through  his  sacrificial  death  he  became  “the 
source  of  eternal  salvation  for  all  who  obey 
him.”  Jesus’  participation  in  the  paschal 
mystery  allows  us  to  share  in  the  new 
covenant  relationship  of  intimacy  with  God 
and  opens  up  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 


justification,  access  to  God,  reconciliation, 
sanctification  and  salvation. 

The  reading  from  John’s  Gospel  also 
alludes  to  Jesus’  struggle  to  accept  the  cup 
of  suffering  associated  with  his  mission  to 
inaugurate  the  new  and  everlasting 
covenant.  What  enables  him  to  resolve  his 
struggle  is  the  conviction  that  the  cross  is 
only  one  part  of  his  “hour.”  In  Johannine 
theology  the  “hour”  of  Jesus  embraces  his 
passion,  death,  resurrection  and  exaltation. 
In  the  final  analysis,  this  hour  is  Jesus’  way 
of  glorifying  his  heavenly  Father  and  of 
being  glorified  by  his  Father.  It  is  also  the 
way  by  which  he  draws  all  people  into  the 
saving  action  of  God.  The  “lifting  up”  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross  will  mean  the  possibility 
of  exaltation  and  glorification  for  us  all. 
Here  there  is  a play  on  the  words  used  for 
describing  crucifixion  as  a lifting  up  and  the 
raising  up  involved  in  the  resurrection-exal- 
tation of  Jesus. 

We  cannot  appreciate  adequately  the 
“blood  of  the  new  and  everlasting 
covenant”  that  we  share  in  the  Eucharist 
without  recognizing  the  joys  and  sufferings, 
triumphs  and  setbacks  that  marked  the  his- 
tory of  God’s  covenant  relationship  with 
his  people.  What  holds  this  long  history 
together  is  the  fundamental  promise 
expressed  in  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  of  hope: 
“I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.”  Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  is  Jeremiah’s  “new  covenant" 
related  to  the  other  covenants?  Does 
it  abolish  them,  or  does  it  fulfill  them? 

Is  there  a difference? 

• What  allowed  Jeremiah  and  Jesus 
to  remain  faithful  to  their  missions 
pertaining  to  the  new  covenant 
despite  the  personal  sufferings  that 
were  involved? 

• What  might  the  concept  of  covenant 
and  its  history  contribute  to  your 
greater  appreciation  of  the  Eucharist? 
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Hope  from  the 
Syrian  Desert 
John  Haughey 


Si  > V1F.T1MES  UNEXPECTED  GOODNESS  just 
blows  life  open.  It  happened  to  me 
last  year  about  six  weeks  after  I was 
felled  by  a bad  back.  After  I had 
declined  an  invitation  from  old  friends  for 
dinner  because  I couldn’t  manage  public 
transportation,  they  e-mailed  back:  “Come. 
We’ll  send  a car.”  After  weeks  of  forced 
immobility,  the  dinner  party  was  a surprise 
delight,  and  I will  be  forever  grateful. 

Both  the  natural  and  historic  origins  of  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  have  their  roots  in  the 
same  land  of  dramatic  contrast:  need  and  the 
generosity  of  others,  even  strangers,  feast  fol- 
lowing famine,  comfort  after  hardship. 
Gratitude  is  a basic  human  emotion,  and 
when  it  floods  into  us  as  a result  of  unexpected 
goodness,  becoming  a pervasive  and  perduring 
attitude  affecting  our  oudook  on  life,  it  is  a 
religious  disposition  as  well.  When  we  are 
receptive  to  that  experience,  we  are  liberated 
from  self-concern  to  deal  generously  with  our 
fellow  creatures. 

The  Thanksgiving  holiday  has  its  roots  in 
European  harvest 
festivals,  in  which 
peasants  familiar 
with  the  fickleness 
of  nature  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  the  summer  harvest.  The 
first  true  Thanksgiving  in  Plymouth  Colony, 
historians  believe,  was  celebrated  in  1623  fol- 
lowing “a  drought,  prayers  for  rain  and  a sub- 
sequent rain  shower.”  To  this  day  the  barren- 
ness of  the  season  underscores  the  bounty  we 
are  blessed  to  enjoy.  The  relative  simplicity  of 
the  feast  as  a family  event,  preserves  a rem- 
nant, at  least,  of  that  natural  piety. 

In  1863  President  Abraham  Lincoln  set 
the  day  of  national  thanksgiving  as  the  last 
Thursday  in  November.  Lincoln’s  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation  was  a model  of  Christian 
civic  theology,  praising  God’s  generosity  and 
mercy  for  the  prosperity  the  nation  enjoyed  in 
the  midst  of  the  devastation  of  the  Civil  War. 
A shrewd  observer  of  human  nature,  Lincoln 
believed  the  observance  was  necessary, 
because  the  heart  is  “habitually  insensible  to 
the  ever  watchful  providence  of  Almighty 
God.”  He  reminded  his  fellow  citizens,  “we 
are  prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which 
[these  gifts]  come,  [and  to  which]  others  have 
been  added,  which  are  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and 
soften.” 

He  explained  that  the  demands  of  war  on 
the  nation... 

have  not  arrested  the  plough,  the  shut- 
tle, or  the  ship;  the  axe  has  enlarged  the 
borders  of  our  settlements,  and  the 


mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the 
precious  metals,  have  yielded  even  more 
abundantly  than  heretofore.  Population 
has  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  waste  that  has  been  made  in  the 
camp,  the  siege  and  the  battle-field;  and 
the  country,  rejoicing  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  augmented  strength  and  vigor, 
is  permitted  to  expect  continuance  of 
years,  with  large  increase  of  freedom. 

The  president’s  piety  was  evident.  “No 
human  counsel  hath  devised  nor  hath  any 
mortal  hand  worked  out  these  great  things. 
They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Most  High 
God,  who,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for 
our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  remembered 
mercy.”  Lincoln  asked  the  nation  to  combine 
its  thanksgiving... 

with  humble  penitence  for  our  national 
perverseness  and  disobedience,  [and] 
commend  to  his  tender  care  all  those 
who  have  become  widows,  orphans, 
mourners 
or  sufferers 
in  the 
lamentable 
civil  strife  in 
which  we  are  unavoidably  engaged,  and 
fervently  implore  the  interposition  of 
the  Almighty  Hand  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  nation  and  to  restore  it  as  soon  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  pur- 
poses to  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace, 
harmony,  tranquillity  and  Union. 

Lincoln  understood  that  not  just  the  boun- 
ties of  our  land  but  also  the  blessings  of  liberty 
are  gifts  from  God’s  hand  bestowed  on  a sin- 
ful people.  This  year’s  Thanksgiving  seems  an 
especially  appropriate  time  to  meditate  on 
Lincoln’s  message:  the  undeserved  character 
of  an  economy  growing  in  the  midst  of  a trag- 
ic war;  the  need  for  penitence  for  the  arro- 
gance of  national  power;  mournful  prayer  for 
the  victims  of  war;  and  renewed  perseverance 
in  the  pursuit  of  human  rights  for  all. 

When  our  families  and  communities  gath- 
er for  Thanksgiving  dinner  this  year,  there- 
fore, grace  before  meals  ought  to  take  some 
time,  be  given  serious  thought  and  perhaps 
even  be  preceded  by  some  self-examination 
and  searching  family  discussion.  While  some 
of  us  may  serve  dinner  to  the  homeless  and 
the  needy,  all  of  us  should  decide  how  we  will 
imitate  God’s  generosity  to  our  nation  not 
only  by  direct  service  of  others  but  also  by 
assuring  the  responsible  use  of  American 
wealth  and  power  abroad. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 


Of  Many  Things 
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Current  Comment 


A Guest  Comes,  Christ  Comes 

Stealing  a truck  to  go  on  a drunken  bender  in  town  is  not 
a common  occurrence  in  the  Monastery  of  Christ  in  the 
Desert,  a Benedictine  community  in  Abiquiu,  N.M.  Yet 
the  after-hours  misdemeanor  was  perpetrated  not  by  one 
of  the  monks,  but  by  a twentysomething  participant  in  the 
series  on  the  TLC  channel  called  “The  Monastery.” 

Based  on  a popular  British  television  series,  the  show 
follows  five  young  men  who  agree  to  live  according  to  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict.  For  a reality  show,  the  results  are  both 
predictable  (participants  bristle  at  unfamiliar  practices  like 
the  Great  Silence,  obedience  and  common  prayer)  and 
unpredictable  (a  man  struggling  with  addiction,  long 
estranged  from  the  Catholic  Church,  finds  solace  in  the 
sacrament  of  reconciliation).  The  biggest  surprise  may  be 
that  a five-part  series  treating  religious  fife  seriously  is  on 
television  at  all.  “The  Monastery”  addresses  monasticism 
with  great  respect  and,  wisely,  allows  the  monks  to  explain 
their  life.  Quotes  from  the  Rule  provide  a helpful  frame- 
work for  the  community’s  action  and  contemplation. 

Last  year,  an  almost  three-hour-long  film  called  “Into 
Great  Silence”  (“Die  Grosse  Stdlle”),  a wordless  look  at  life 
in  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  captivated  moviegoers  in 
Germany.  It  is  scheduled  to  open  soon  in  the  United 
States.  Chalk  some  of  this  up  to  the  craze  for  reality  televi- 
sion, but  even  the  most  hardened  agnostic  would  have  a 
tough  time  arguing  with  the  simple  truth  presented  on 
TLC:  the  monastic  life  is  a rich  one  and  the  monks  look, 
for  the  most  part,  very  happy. 

First,  Consider... 

It  seemed  more  than  coincidence  that  the  Gospel  reading 
on  Nov.  8,  the  day  Donald  Rumsfeld  resigned  as  secretary 
of  defense,  had  Jesus  asking  listeners,  “If  a king  is  to  march 
on  another  king  to  do  battle  with  him,  will  he  not  sit  down 
first  and  consider  whether,  with  ten  thousand  men,  he  can 
withstand  an  enemy  coming  against  him  with  twenty  thou- 
sand?” While  there  never  was  any  serious  question  about 
whether  the  American  military  had  the  manpower  to  over- 
throw Saddam  Hussein,  time  and  again  Rumsfeld  rebuffed 
the  warnings  of  his  generals  that  more  troops  would  be 
needed  on  the  ground  to  hold  and  rebuild  Iraq.  Even 
ignoring  scandals  like  those  associated  with  the  names  Abu 
Ghraib  or  Halliburton,  our  government’s  treatment  of  its 
soldiers — its  inadequate  support,  inadequate  protection 
and  repeated  extensions  of  deployment  time — has  been 
unforgivable  and  demanded  the  secretary’s  ouster. 

In  the  first  reading  for  Nov.  8,  Paul  calls  on  the 


Philippians  to  “work  with  anxious  concern  to  achieve  your 
salvation.”  At  Mass  we  pray  that  the  Lord  will  “deliver  us 
from  all  anxiety,”  but  in  our  current  political  situation  per- 
haps there  is  something  to  be  said  for  a desire  to  do  good 
that  is  tempered  by  a certain  unease  and  hesitation.  The 
example  of  Donald  Rumsfeld  illustrates  the  great  peril  of  a 
confidence  that  is  not  self-critical  and  the  disasters  that  can 
ensue  when  too  much  is  taken  for  granted. 

The  debacle  that  Iraq  has  become  confirms  the  practi- 
cal wisdom  of  Jesus’  parable,  a lesson  the  professional  mili- 
tary had  not  missed.  A generation  of  Americans  will  now 
pay  the  price  for  Mr.  Rumsfeld’s  obstinacy. 

Big  Foot 

Humanity’s  “footprint” — the  demands  human  beings  make 
on  the  natural  world’s  resources — has  increased  so  rapidly 
over  the  past  few  decades  that  nature  cannot  keep  up  in 
the  struggle  to  regenerate.  A new  report  by  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  asserts  that  we  are  in  what  it  calls  “serious 
ecological  overshoot,”  with  humanity  “no  longer  living  off 
nature’s  interest,  but  drawing  on  its  capital.”  As  nations 
upgrade  the  well-being  of  their  people,  especially  the 
wealthy  nations,  far  more  resources  are  being  used  than 
the  planet  can  sustain.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
rich  nations  will  be  unable  to  maintain  their  prosperity, 
and  the  poor  nations  will  be  held  back  in  their  develop- 
ment efforts.  But  positive  change  can  still  be  achieved. 
With  conservation,  sustainability  is  possible  in  areas  like 
forests,  grasslands  and  marine  life,  and  the  footprint’s 
heavy  tread  can  also  be  lightened  through  technologies 
aimed  at  reducing  climate  damage  caused  by  carbon  diox- 
ide emissions. 

Humanity’s  footprint  first  grew  larger  than  global  bio- 
capacity in  the  1980’s,  and  the  footprint  has  been  increas- 
ing so  rapidly  that  now  the  demand  on  the  earth’s 
resources  has  exceeded  supply  by  25  percent.  Africa  and 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  have  been  using  less  than  the  world 
average  in  per  capita  biocapacity,  in  contrast  to  North 
America  and  the  European  Union,  which  have  crossed  the 
threshold  for  excessive  development.  Vital  choices  must  be 
made  now,  choices  that  will  either  lock  the  world  into 
overconsumption  or  move  its  future  generations  toward 
sustainable  living. 

Another  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  future  even  as 
we  correct  the  failings  of  the  past  will  be  the  negotiations 
this  spring  for  a successor  treaty  to  the  Kyoto  Protocols  on 
global  climate  change.  If  the  United  States  engages  the 
process  in  a positive  way,  the  third  world  giants,  China  and 
India,  will  inevitably  come  along  as  well. 
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Editorial 


The  People’s  Business 


The  most  obvious  lesson  of  the  2006 
elections,  in  which  the  Democratic  Party 
became  the  majority  party  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  is  that  the  election  was  a refer- 
endum on  the  leadership  of  President 
George  W.  Bush.  The  president  was  quick  to  accept  the 
verdict  of  the  voters,  announcing  the  following  day  the  res- 
ignation of  Donald  Rumsfeld,  his  embattled  secretary  of 
defense,  and  reaching  out  to  the  new  Democratic 
Congressional  leadership  with  a promise  to  seek  common 
ground. 

On  another  level,  the  results  of  the  2006  elections  could 
be  seen  as  a victory  of  the  American  people  over  the  politi- 
cal consultants,  personified  in  Karl  Rove,  the  architect  of 
George  W.  Bush’s  past  electoral  victories.  The  strategy 
behind  those  victories  constituted  a politics  of  polarization 
that  appealed  to  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  a political  base 
by  caricaturing  Democratic  candidates  as  supporters  of 
same-sex  marriage  and  defenders  of  terrorists. 

But  voters  who  described  themselves  as  moderates  and 
independents  favored  Democratic  candidates  by  a healthy 
margin,  and  their  shift  from  the  support  they  gave 
Republican  candidates  in  the  presidential  election  of  2004 
signaled,  in  the  view  of  commentators  across  the  political 
spectrum,  a shift  to  the  center  motivated  by  dissatisfaction 
and  disillusionment  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Iraq  and 
the  political  corruption  associated  with  the  lobbyist  Jack 
Abramoff.  The  American  people  want  change  in  Wash- 
ington, the  kind  of  change  that  moves  leaders  toward  a 
bipartisan  center  that  can  accomplish  the  people’s  business. 

The  president’s  appointment  of  Robert  Gates  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Rumsfeld  signaled  a shift  from  the  hard-fine, 
neoconservative  ideology  identified  with  Vice  President 
Cheney  to  the  more  international  approach  associated 
with  the  foreign  policy  advisers  of  the  president’s  father, 
the  41st  president,  George  H.  W.  Bush.  The  earlier 
appointment  of  James  W.  Baker  to  chair,  along  with  for- 
mer Democratic  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton,  the  biparti- 
san task  force  on  Iraq  was  another  sign  of  the  president’s 
recognition  of  the  need  for  a change  in  policy,  despite  his 
prior  insistence  on  the  need  to  “stay  the  course.” 

History  will  surely  record  that  the  pre-emptive  war  of 
choice  initiated  by  the  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003  was  a tragic 
mistake,  driven  by  ideological  fixations  and  exploiting  the 


emotional  backlash  against  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1 , 
2001.  Still,  the  decisions  to  be  made  about  U.S.  policy  in 
Iraq  in  the  future  are  not  simple  or  easy.  The  report  of  the 
Baker-Hamilton  task  force  should  provide  some  wisdom  on 
what  changes  in  strategy  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  honor  a 
commitment  to  the  Iraqi  people  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
allow  U.S.  forces  to  become  pawns  in  a sectarian  civil  war. 

The  new  Democratic  leadership  in  Congress  should  be 
ready  to  support  a more  enlightened  bipartisan  policy  in 
Iraq,  even  while  insisting  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a right  to  know  how  billions  of  U.S.  dollars 
committed  to  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq  after  the  over- 
throw of  Saddam  Hussein  were  actually  spent.  In  this 
regard,  one  of  the  first  initiatives  of  the  new  Congress 
must  be  to  restore  the  office  of  Special  Inspector  General 
for  Iraq  Reconstruction,  which  was  shamelessly  eliminated 
by  the  Republican  leadership  in  a provision  included  in  a 
huge  military  authorization  bill.  The  Republican  appoint- 
ed to  that  office  had  embarrassed  the  administration  by  his 
candid  reports  on  the  incompetence  and  corruption  that 
had  undermined  the  reconstruction  effort. 

the  national  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  should 
also  learn  from  the  election  of  2006  that  the  politics  of 
polarization  have  been  a challenge  and  will  continue  to 
be  one  for  the  internal  affairs  of  the  party  itself.  One  of 
the  ironies  of  the  2006  elections  was  the  victory  of  the 
Democrat  Robert  Casey  Jr.  over  Republican  incumbent 
Senator  Rick  Santorum  in  Pennsylvania.  The  new 
Senator  Casey  is  pro-life,  as  was  his  father,  a respected 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  not  allowed  to  speak 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1992,  it  is 
widely  believed,  for  fear  of  offending  the  pro-choice 
lobby  that  dominated  the  development  of  the  party  plat- 
form at  that  time.  Along  with  Senator  Casey,  other  pro- 
life Democrats  were  victorious  over  Republican  oppo- 
nents in  Congress. 

To  continue  their  2006  electoral  success,  the 
Democrats  would  be  well  advised  to  demonstrate  a 
respect  for  religious  and  moral  values  and  an  indepen- 
dence of  secularist  ideology.  As  both  parties  begin 
preparations  for  the  presidential  elections  of  2008,  the 
enduring  lesson  of  2006  is  that  the  people’s  business  is 
not  served  well  by  the  politics  of  polarization. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

U.S.  Bishops  Hold  Fall  General  Meeting  in  Baltimore 


As  the  U.S.  bishops  were  finishing  their 
second  day  of  business  at  their  Nov.  13- 
16  fall  general  meeting  in  Baltimore, 
they  allocated  $335,000  for  the  next 
phases  of  a national  study  on  the  causes 
and  context  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
endorsed  the  issuance  of  a statement 
calling  for  a “substantive,  civil  and  non- 
partisan discussion”  leading  to  “a 
responsible  transition  in  Iraq.”  They 
also  approved  a new  statement  that  out- 
lines the  preparation  needed  to  receive 
Communion  worthily  and  says  that  seri- 
ous sin  is  a bar  to  receiving  the 
Eucharist. 

The  bishops  also  approved  a docu- 
ment calling  married  couples  to  under- 
stand and  live  church  teaching  on  artifi- 
cial contraception,  gave  their  approval 
to  the  creation  of  a direc- 
tory for  music  and  liturgy 
for  use  in  U.S.  dioceses, 
passed  their  2007  budget, 
and  authorized  a revision 
of  the  Lectionary  for 
Mass  for  selected  days  in 
Advent  by  a 205-to-13 
vote  with  two  abstentions. 

They  also  passed  a series 
of  guidelines  for  the  pas- 
toral care  of  homosexual 
Catholics. 

Sexual  Abuse 

On  the  sexual  abuse  study, 

Patricia  O’Donnell  Ewers, 
chairwoman  of  the 
National  Review  Board, 
which  oversees  the  bishops’ 
compliance  with  their  child 
protection  charter,  told  the 
bishops  Nov.  13,  “I  can’t  emphasize 
enough  how  important  this  study  is  for 
society  as  a whole,”  as  well  as  for  the 
church.  The  first  study,  conducted  by  the 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in 
New  York,  was  considered  a landmark  in 
its  field,  and  the  new  study  is  expected  to 
be  similarly  groundbreaking. 

Contraception 

The  contraception  document,  Married 
Love  and  the  Gift  of  Life,  passed  220  to  11 
with  one  abstention  Nov.  14.  It  strongly 
supports  natural  family  planning,  saying 


it  “enables  couples  to  cooperate  with  the 
body  as  God  designed  it,”  adding  that 
contraception  introduces  “a  false  note” 
that  disturbs  marital  intimacy  and  con- 
tributes to  a decline  in  society’s  respect 
for  marriage  and  for  life. 

Communion 

The  Communion  statement,  ‘Happy  Are 
Those  Who  Are  Called  to  His  Supper':  On 
Preparing  to  Receive  Christ  Worthily  in  the 
Eucharist,  was  approved  201  to  24  with 
two  abstentions.  The  document  calls  on 
those  in  a state  of  serious  sin  to  refrain 
from  receiving  Communion.  The  bishops 
emphasized  they  were  addressing  all 
Catholics,  not  just  politicians  or  any 
other  group.  An  effort  to  amend  the  doc- 
ument to  specifically  name  politicians  as 
among  those  who  need  to  examine  their 


consciences  before  receiving  the 
Eucharist  failed  on  a voice  vote. 

Homosexuality 

The  statement  on  pastoral  care  of  homo- 
sexually  inclined  persons  reiterates 
church  teaching  that  all  homosexual  acts 
are  morally  wrong  but  affirms  the  dignity 
of  those  with  homosexual  inclinations 
and  says  that  experiencing  such  an  incli- 
nation is  not  in  itself  sinful.  The  bishops 
approved  the  statement  194  to  37  with 
one  abstention,  after  turning  back  a 
motion  to  send  it  back  to  their 


Committee  on  Doctrine  for  more  consul- 
tation and  revision.  The  draft  document 
the  bishops  received  before  the  meeting 
was  amended  heavily  before  it  came  to  a 
final  vote. 

Hymns 

The  hymn  directory,  approved  195  to  21 
with  five  abstentions,  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  hymns  used  at  Mass  are  doc- 
trinally  correct  and  based  on  Scripture 
and  liturgical  texts.  The  document  also 
includes  norms  saying  that  each  diocesan 
bishop  is  responsible  for  approving  litur- 
gical songs  in  his  diocese.  The  directory 
and  norms  now  go  to  the  Vatican  for  its 
assent. 

Iraq 

The  Iraq  statement  was  issued  in  the 
name  of  Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops.  “We  hope  our 
nation  has  moved 
beyond  the  divisive 
rhetoric  of  the  recent 
campaign  and  the  shrill 
and  shallow  debate  that 
distorts  reality  and 
reduces  the  options  to 
‘cut  and  run’  versus  ‘stay 
the  course,”’  it  said.  The 
four-page  document  was 
prepared  by  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  Committee 
on  International  Policy 
in  collaboration  with  the 
U.S.  Archdiocese  for  the 
Military  Services  and  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  Admini- 
strative Committee,  which  approved 
its  addition  to  the  agenda  of  the  bish- 
ops’ meeting  Nov.  1 1.  “The  [Bush] 
administration  and  the  new  Congress 
need  to  engage  in  a collaborative 
dialogue  that  honestly  assesses  the 
situation  in  Iraq,  acknowledges  past 
difficulties  and  miscalculations, 
recognizes  and  builds  on  positive 
advances  (e.g.,  broad  participation  in 
elections)  and  reaches  agreement  on 
concrete  steps  to  address  the  serious 
challenges  that  lie  ahead,”  Bishop 
Skylstad  said. 


A bishop  looks  up  to  the  dome  of  the  newly  restored  Basilica  of  the  National  Shrine 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  during  Mass  celebrated  before  the 
start  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  annual  fall  meeting  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  12. 
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Interfaith  Call  to  Care  for 
People  With  AIDS 

International  Catholic  and  Jewish  leaders, 
meeting  in  South  Africa,  called  for 
increased  care  and  attention  for  people 
affected  by  AIDS.  The  International 
Catholic-Jewish  Liaison  Committee 
meeting  also  focused  on  “the  need  to 
expand  and  intensify  cooperation 
between  our  communities,”  said  a joint 
statement  issued  at  the  end  of  the  Nov. 
4-7  meeting  in  Cape  Town.  Cardinal 
Walter  Kasper,  the  Vatican’s  top  ecu- 
menist, and  Rabbi  David  Rosen,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Jewish 
Committee  for  Interreligious  Relations, 
led  the  meeting  as  co-presidents  of  the 
liaison  committee.  The  statement  said: 
“While  recognizing  that  our  respective 
traditions  may  differ  regarding  possible 
preventative  strategies  with  respect  to 
HTV/AIDS  and  related  afflictions,  we 
unreservedly  unite  in  calling  for  unre- 
stricted palliative  care  and  appropriate 
attention  for  all  those  suffering,  threat- 
ened and  victimized  by  this  tragic  pan- 
demic. 

Religious  Leaders  Urge 
School  Choice 

At  a recent  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  Jewish  leaders 
urged  policies  promoting  school  choice 
and  expressed  concern  about  several  devel- 
opments in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Consultation  of  Delegates  of  the 


Rabbinical  Council  of  America/Union  of 
Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  and  the 
Committee  on  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  met  Oct. 
25  at  America  House  in  Manhattan.  In  a 
joint  statement  the  participants  said  that 
“‘school  choice’  is  an  issue  of  justice.”  The 
statement,  released  in  November  by  the 
U.S.C.C.B.’s  communications  office  in 
Washington,  said,  “Western  civilization 
has  long  recognized  the  fundamental  right 
of  parents,  as  well  as  their  sacred  responsi- 
bility, to  guide  the  upbringing  and  educa- 
tion of  their  children.”  The  participants 
said,  “We  join  together  to  call  upon  our 
elected  and  appointed  officials  to  imple- 
ment policies  which  will  empower  all  par- 
ents to  choose  schools  for  their  children 
which  they  believe  best  serve 
each  child’s  own  individual 
educational  needs.” 

Awards  to  Best 
Music  and  Videos 

A celebration  of  music, 
camaraderie  and  faith  was 
part  of  the  seventh  annual 
Unity  Awards,  held  for  the 
first  time  at  St.  Ambrose 
University  in  Davenport, 

Iowa.  Steve  Angrisano,  a 
performer  from  Colorado, 
picked  up  three  major 
awards  at  the  event,  orga- 
nized by  the  United  Catholic 
Music  and  Video  Association 


to  bolster  Catholic  artists.  Song  and 
songwriter  of  the  year  awards  both  went 
to  Angrisano,  a former  youth  minister, 
for  “Mighty  King.”  “Music  is  not  the  rea- 
son we  get  together”  at  Mass,  he  said  in 
accepting  an  award,  “but  it  helps  bring  us 
together.”  Angrisano  also  was  named 
artist  of  the  year. 

African  Churches  Urge 
Payment  for  Carbon 

A coalition  of  African  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  attending  a U.N.  con- 
ference on  climate  change  urged  industri- 
alized nations  to  compensate  poor  nations 
for  carbon  emissions.  Describing  industri- 
alized countries  as  “environmental 
debtors”  to  the  poorer  countries,  the 
churches  said  that  to  restore  balance 
urgent  action  is  needed  on  the  part  of 
industrialized  countries.  The  Nov.  6-17 
U.N.  conference  was  working  to  expand 
the  1997  Kyoto  Protocol,  a binding  inter- 
national environmental  pact  to  cut  green- 
house gases.  In  a message  to  conference 
delegates,  the  churches  said  only  a finite 
global  budget  for  carbon  emissions  exists 
and  that  it  must  be  distributed  equitably 
among  citizens  and  countries.  The 
churches  said  industrialized  countries  must 
stabilize  global  carbon  emissions  by  signif- 
icantly reducing  those  emissions  to  bring 
the  climate  budget  under  control. 
Individual  companies  and  governments 
must  share  in  this  responsibility,  they 
added. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


The  number  of  Catholics  who  voted  for  Republicans  in  the  2004 
presidential  election  noticeably  decreased  in  the  2006  midterm 
election,  while  the  number  who  voted  for  Democrats  increased. 
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S Cloning  for  Missouri 

^ At  issue  was  scientific  integrity, 
not  religious  fanaticism.  ^ 


The  elections  of  2006 
were  largely  seen  as  a refer- 
endum on  the  policies  of 
President  George  Bush, 
especially  the  military 
adventurism  and  looming  failure  in  Iraq. 
Having  learned  from  the  defeat  at  the 
polls,  the  president  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  secretary  of  defense  the  follow- 
ing day.  Perhaps  that  would  stem  the  tide. 

The  war  referendum  was  not  lost  on 
the  people  of  my  state,  Missouri,  although 
a more  intense  and  possibly  long-ranging 
battle  was  fought  over  the  creating  and 
harvesting  of  human  embryonic  stem 
cells.  After  months  of  a double-digit  lead, 
the  proposition,  which  in  effect  would 
guarantee  the  right  to  clone  human 
embryos  and  competitively  pay  women 
for  their  eggs,  won  by  only  a hair.  The 
question  remained,  however,  whether  the 
opponents  of  this  attempt  to  amend  the 
Missouri  state  constitution,  would  learn 
from  their  defeat  as  well  as  the  president 
seems  to  have  learned  from  his. 

The  euphemistically  named  Coa- 
lition for  Life-Saving  Cures  was  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  stem  cell  proposi- 
tion. Of  its  $28  million  war  chest,  $24 
million  was  donated  by  the  Stowers 
Institute  for  Medical  Research,  estab- 
lished by  a Kansas  City  couple  whose  ini- 
tial gift  of  $50  million  and  subsequent 
gifts  have  ballooned  into  a $2  billion 
endowment.  The  $24  million  was  the  fuel 
that  drove  the  campaign  to  constitution- 
ally protect  therapeutic  cloning. 

The  first  strategic  move  was  a clever 
and  sometimes  dishonest  use  of  language. 
Advertised  variations  of  the  phrase  “life- 
saving scientific  cures  through  stem  cells” 
were  embedded  over  and  over  in  the 
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minds  of  voters.  Having  seized  control  of 
the  language,  advocates  of  the  proposal 
could  portray  any  opponents  as  being 
against  “saving  cures,”  science  and  stem 
cell  research.  This  was  alleged  to  be  the 
stance  of  faith  groups  and  various  bishops, 
who  were  more  interested  in  reproduc- 
tion than  in  helping  sufferers.  These 
“faith  groups”  were  outmaneuvered, 
moreover,  by  positioning  the  “pro-life” 
former  Republican  senator  and  Episcopal 
priest  John  Danforth  as  a prominent 
spokesman  for  the  measure. 

A less  honest  move  was  the  invention 
of  a new  meaning  for  the  term  “cloning.” 
Despite  universal  scientific  agreement 
that  somatic  cell  nuclear  transfer  is 
cloning,  the  initiative  announced  that 
cloning  occurs  only  when  you  implant  an 
embryo  in  a woman’s  uterus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  birth.  Thus,  even  an  eight- 
week-old  fetus  would  not  be  a “clone”  if 
you  abort  it  in  an  effort  to  harvest  its  cells. 

The  most  effective  advertisement  of 
the  campaign,  however,  featured  Michael 
J.  Fox,  who  suffers  from  Parkinson’s  dis- 
ease, endorsing  the  initiative  and  the  suc- 
cessful Democratic  candidate  for  senator. 
This  might  have  had  only  a small  impact 
but  for  the  buffoonery  of  Rush 
Limbaugh,  his  arms  flailing  as  if  mocking 
Fox,  saying  Fox  was  either  off  his  medi- 
cations or  acting.  The  ad,  with  the 
Limbaugh  tape,  was  aired  nationally  for 
days  of  free  publicity,  the  apex  being  an 
uncommonly  long  interview  (split  in  two 
by  a commercial)  with  Katie  Couric  and 
her  seven  million  viewers  of  the  “CB8 
Evening  News.”  (Google  offers  you  a 
half-million  sites  if  you  search  using  the 
words  Couric  and  Fox.)  Perhaps  it  was 
poetic  justice  that  the  Republicans 
Limbaugh  and  Danforth  would  be 
instrumental  in  Missouri’s  loss  of  its 
Republican  senator. 

There  were  impressive  efforts  to 


oppose  the  embryonic  stem  sell  proposi- 
tion, especially  those  mounted  by  the 
Missouri  Roundtable  for  Life  and  Vitae 
Caring  Foundation;  but  these  could  not 
overcome  the  embedded  association  that 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  motivated  by 
sectarian  faith,  hostility  to  science  and 
Limbaugh-like  insensitivity  to  human 
disability. 

The  most  powerful  opposition  to  the 
proposition  came  from  the  Coalition  of 
Americans  for  Research  Ethics 
(www.stemcellresearch.org)  in  a full-page 
“open  letter  to  the  people  of  Missouri 
from  experts  in  science,  medicine,  law 
and  ethics  on  the  cloning  provisions  of 
Missouri’s  Amendment  2”  that  appeared 
in  The  $t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Twenty- 
seven  of  the  35  signers  were  physicians 
and  scientists,  unmasking  the  “mislead- 
ing and  deceptive”  denial  that  this  is 
cloning.  In  the  same  newspaper  edition,  a 
smaller  yet  more  courageous  advertise- 
ment appeared.  It  was  signed  by  1 1 facul- 
ty members  of  Washington  University’s 
school  of  medicine.  (The  university  has  a 
Danforth  Campus,  named  after  its  13  th 
chancellor,  brother  of  the  senator.) 
Among  other  things,  the  letter  warns 
against  our  surrendering  any  right  to  reg- 
ulate cloning,  the  economic  exploitation 
of  women’s  eggs,  the  creation  of  false 
hopes  and  the  ignoring  of  manifold  suc- 
cesses already  achieved  in  adult  stem  cell 
therapies. 

Resistance  to  the  Missouri  $tem  Cell 
Initiative  was  primarily  an  issue  of  truth, 
not  faith.  It  was  about  scientific  integrity, 
not  religious  fanaticism. 

The  issue  of  cloning  indeed  impinges 
upon  people  of  faith  and  their  convic- 
tions about  the  beginnings  of  human  fife. 
But  if  we  are  to  argue  our  case  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  our  case  cannot  be  made  by 
fiat  or  assertion.  We  must  use  evidence 
and  scientific  data  to  make  our  judgments 
warranted.  Moreover  we  must  demon- 
strate our  own  commitment  to  ethical 
research  that  makes  healing  possible. 

In  short,  we  must  find  our  own  phi- 
lanthropists with  enough  generosity  and 
vision,  not  to  buy  a mere  election,  but  to 
endow  a world-class  center  for  adult  and 
umbilical  cord  stem  cell  therapy.  The 
question  is,  Are  there  any  out  there? 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Imagine  how  Joseph  might 
have  felt  that  first  night  with 
his  very  special  son. 

After  the  star  had  set, 
after  the  angels  had  roosted, 
after  the  shepherds  had 
hurried  back  to  their  sheep, 
there  was  one  person  still 
awake  in  the  dark  stable. 
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From  the  Syrian  desert,  hope  for  Muslim-Christian  relations 

Friends  of  Mar  Musa 

- BY  JOHN  HAUGHEY - 

Part  OF  this  story  is  about  A man,  Paolo  Dall’Oglio,  an  Italian  Jesuit 
in  his  early  50’s  who  felt  called  to  work  with  Muslims  while  he  was  still 
in  his  early  20’s.  The  other  part  is  about  a place,  Mar  Musa,  a centuries- 
old  monastery  in  the  Syrian  desert  that  had  been  abandoned  for  at  least 
200  years.  In  his  imagination  Paolo  saw  it  as  a place  where  Jesus’  love  for 
Muslims  could  be  embodied.  The  best  evidence  that  his  calling  was  no  illusion  is  that 
Mar  Musa  has  become  exactly  such  a place. 

Paolo  created  the  formula,  or  maybe  it  would  be  better  to  describe  it  as  some- 
thing he  conceived  in  prayer.  Mar  Musa  would  support  a contemplative  life  lived  out 
by  vowed  religious,  both  men  and  women,  whose  calling  and  generosity  would  lead 
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them  to  do  the  manual  work  that  hospitality  requires  as 
part  of  service  and  love  for  the  Muslim  world.  To  date 
there  are  nine  such  vocations  at  Mar  Musa.  Each  person 
has  taken  perpetual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedi- 
ence. I visited  there  for  a week  and  was  touched  by  the 
correspondence  between  what  Paolo  had  envisioned  and 
what  has  come  to  be  in  that  desert  spot  50  miles  north  of 
Damascus. 

None  of  this  would  have  happened  had  there  not  been 
a gradual  but  profound  religious  and  intellectual  conver- 
sion taking  place  in  Paolo’s  heart  toward 
Muslims.  The  agency  behind  Paolo’s  trans- 
formation was  his  growing  understanding 
of  God’s  love  for  them.  This  is  Paolo’s  tes- 
timony, which  I accept  as  true.  The  change 
began  during  the  second  week  of  his  long 
retreat  as  a Jesuit  novice  in  Italy.  It  grew 
when  he  went  to  Lebanon  to  study  Arabic. 

It  deepened  as  he  studied  the  rapport 
between  the  culture  of  Islam  in  Europe  of 
many  years  and  Europe’s  indebtedness  to  Islam  for  its 
numerous  cultural,  scientific,  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal developments.  Culturally  Paolo  became  a Muslim. 
Even  religiously  he  would  say  he  is  a Muslim,  “because 
Jesus  loves  Muslims,  the  same  Jesus  who  is  alive  in  me.” 
Paolo’s  love  for  them  is  infectious  and  their  affection  for 
him  unmistakable.  The  Muslim  and  Christian  Syrians  I 
spoke  with  beyond  the  monastery  smile  when  you  men- 
tion the  place  and  smile  even  more  broadly  when  you 
mention  Paolo’s  name. 

Seed  Planted  in  the  Heart 

This  seed  planted  in  his  heart  grew  as  he  gave  it  space. 
During  the  long  course  of  study  before  priesthood,  Paolo 
spent  every  summer  in  some  part  of  the  Arab  world,  per- 
fecting his  knowledge  of  the  people’s  language  and 
becoming  inculturated  in  their  world.  He  studied  philos- 
ophy and  theology  in  Rome,  but  even  there  he  fed  him- 
self on  the  example  and  writings  of  Blessed  Charles  de 
Foucauld  (1858-1915)  and  the  Catholic  Islamic  scholar 
Louis  Massignon  (1883-1962).  His  doctoral  thesis  was  on 
E “Hope  in  Islam.”  Paolo  was  ordained  in  the  Syriac 
« Catholic  Rite  and  became  part  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
I Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  None  of  this  was  against 
> his  will  but  with  the  cooperation  of  his  will,  until  this  love 
E took  up  the  whole  of  his  life. 

| In  thinking  about  him  I recall  the  parable  in  Mark 
» about  the  seed  growing  by  itself.  It  is  a playful  parable 
l that  conflates  the  sower  and  the  recipient.  The  latter 
if  “would  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day  and  the  seed  would 
° sprout  and  grow  he  knows  not  how.  Of  its  own  accord  the 
i land  yields  fruit,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 


grain  in  the  ear”  (Mark  4:27-28). 

I don’t  know  why  Paolo  decided  in  1983  to  climb  up 
to  an  abandoned  monastery  in  the  middle  of  the  Syrian 
desert  to  make  his  annual  retreat.  It  had  been  built  in  the 
6th  century,  frescoed  in  the  11th  century,  abandoned  in 
the  19th  century  and  reoccupied  in  the  late  20th  century. 
There  in  this  mile-high  ruin  he  was  led  to  realize  his 
dream,  hope,  vision,  urge — the  call  that  had  been  with 
him  since  his  novitiate  retreat.  “Impractical”  is  not  a word 
he  knows  in  any  of  his  languages,  which  include  Italian, 


Arabic,  Syrian,  English,  Latin  and  French.  Having 
received  title  to  the  land  in  1991  from  the  Catholic 
Antiochian  bishop  of  Nabk,  a town  about  five  miles  away, 
Paolo  reopened  the  monastery. 

Monastery  Visitors 

My  reason  for  being  at  the  monastery  was  to  participate  at 
an  international  conference  of  Jesuits  immersed  in  ministry 
to  Muslims  (a  different  story  from  the  one  I am  telling  here 
and  no  less  riveting),  so  I did  not  get  to  talk  much  to  the  vis- 
itors or  to  any  of  the  nuns.  But  I spoke  with  two  of  the 
vowed  monks,  Brother  Jens  from  Switzerland  and  Brother 
Jihad  (really!)  from  Syria.  Able-bodied  joyful  men,  they  take 
part  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  place,  which  involves  making 
goat  cheese  out  of  the  milk  carried  by  mule  every  morning 
up  a very  long,  hazardous  path  through  valley  and  moun- 
tain. The  goats  and  the  shepherd  family  live  below,  in  the 
valley  of  the  monastery  property.  The  monastery  has  its 
own  garden  and  an  off-again  on-again  water  supply  with 
off-again  on-again  electric  power.  (Flashlights  are  an  essen- 
tial tool  for  any  visitor,  if  one  has  an  urge  to  leave  one’s  cell 
at  night  or  is  foolish  enough  to  climb  to  the  monastery  at 
night.) 

Morning  prayer,  which  starts  at  7:30  and  lasts  an  hour, 
takes  place  in  the  monastery  chapel,  which  looks  rather  like 
a mosque.  You  take  your  shoes  off  and  sit  on  rugs  facing  the 
tabernacle  and  pray  mostly  in  silence.  It  involves  some 
teaching,  usually  given  by  Paolo,  and  often  includes  some 
aspect  of  Catholicism  taken  from  The  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  And,  for  all  the  way-out  ways  in  which 
Paolo  is  being  led,  he  is  not  way-out  doctrinally.  What  con- 
firms my  judgment  about  this  side  of  him  is  that  the 


The  most  measurable  fruit  of 
prayer  is  love  of  those  you 
pray  for  and  pray  with. 
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Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  has  recently 
declared  as  orthodox  his  formula  for  the  community.  (It  did 
not  hurt,  of  course,  to  have  John  Paul  II  extend  his  apostolic 
blessing  on  Mar  Musa  in  2002  when  he  visited  the  Grand 
Mosque  in  Damascus.)  The  main  meal  is  at  2:30  in  the 
afternoon,  and  dinner  can  be  as  late  as  10:00  p.m.,  depend- 
ing on  the  hour  of  evening  prayer  and  the  Mass  that  follows. 


A Contemplative  Community 

One  has  to  marvel  at  the  group’s  desire  to  be  a contempla- 
tive community,  because  with  so  many  visitors  this  com- 
ponent of  their  vocation  is  hard  to  observe.  To  ensure  it, 
each  member  takes  a hermit  day  once  a week  or  two  days 
at  a time  once  a month.  They  spend  these  in  little  caves 
carved  out  of  the  mountain  a short  distance  from  the 
monastery.  The  respites  ready  them  to  return  to  the  work 
of  hospitality.  They  work  with  a consciousness  of 
Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  who  walked  into  an  open 
future  across  many  borders.  Like  him,  they  host  strangers 
in  whom  they  see  the  face  of  God,  and  they  hope  that 
through  their  hospitality  the  world  will  experience  more 
of  the  blessing  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  promised 
through  Abraham  (Gen  19:18). 

Before  going  to  Syria,  I had  anticipated  that  the  com- 
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munity  would  be  involved  in  creative  prayer,  Islamic  and 
Christian  prayer  together.  But  prayer  is  not  done  togeth- 
er, even  though  many  Muslims  come  there  to  pray  in  their 
own  ways.  They  not  only  come,  but  in  a heart-warming 
manner  seem  to  see  it  as  their  monastery  too.  So  the  com- 
munity is  not  on  the  margins  of  the  lex  orandi  of  the 
church’s  prayer.  Rather,  it  demonstrates  love  of  one  anoth- 
er, so  that  by  both  faiths  being  more  faithful,  they  can 
mutually  enrich  each  other.  The  monastery  is  unmistak- 
ably inculturated  in  a Muslim  setting  while  being 
Christian  in  its  manner  of  life.  So  the  fruit  of  this  bold  ini- 
tiative is  as  measurable  as  the  fruit  of  prayer.  And  the  most 
measurable  fruit  of  prayer  is  love  of  those  you  pray  for, 
pray  with  and  what  you  pray  about. 

What  I had  not  expected  was  the  impressive  investment 
in  study  and  the  developing  intellectual  life  that  is  part  of 
this  remarkable  place.  The  library  is  filled  with  treasures 
both  from  Islam  and  Christianity,  especially  early 
Christianity  and,  specifically,  material  about  Arab 
Christianity  and  the  desert  fathers  who  antedated  Islam  in 
the  7th  century.  Three  members  of  the  community  are 
studying  in  Rome,  living  in  an  old  convent  given  to  the 
monastery,  so  that  they  can  obtain  degrees  in  matters  con- 
nected to  their  mission. 

Future  Hopes 

The  vision  of  this  man  Paolo,  who  is  more  like  a whirlwind 
than  anyone  else  I have  known,  is  not  limited  by  a place 
nor  by  contemplative  prayer.  He  and  his  companions  have 
already  begun  to  develop  a complement  to  their  ranks  to 
further  implement  the  vision  of  the  monastery.  They  call 
it  “Friends  of  Mar  Musa.”  When  and  if  it  matures,  it  will 
be  like  a third  order  but  without  members  having  to  be 
Christian  or  in  residence.  “Friends”  will  be  companions  to 
the  vowed  members,  consciously  moving  on  the  same 
journey  to  God,  enriching  one  another  from  their  respec- 
tive faiths. 

Even  more  venturesome  is  the  community’s  vision  of 
being  the  first  in  a federation  of  such  communities  in  other 
Muslim  countries.  The  more  I listened  to  the  aspirations 
of  Paolo  and  the  community  gathered  here,  the  more  I 
wondered  whether  God  has  this  in  mind.  And  if  so, 
whether  they  represent  a whole  new  way  of  seeing  and  liv- 
ing a contemplative  life  in  a world  that  has  had  no  such 
vision.  My  prayer  for  them  is:  Benedict , Dominic , Francis , 
you  started  out  small ; pray  for  this  little  band  of  pioneers! 

The  words  spoken  to  Habakkuk  in  answer  to  his  cry  to 
the  Lord  seem  appropriate:  “Write  down  the  vision  clear- 
ly upon  the  tablets,  so  that  one  can  read  it  readily.  For  the 
vision  still  has  its  time,  presses  on  to  fulfillment  and  will 
not  disappoint;  if  it  delays,  wait  for  it,  it  will  surely  come; 
it  will  not  be  late”  (Hab  2:2-3).  ® 
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From  the  Jesuits  of  the  Missouri  Province 

ST.  IGNATIUS  WOOD  BEAD  ROSARY 


A favorite  for  personal  prayer... 
a wonderful  gift  for  any  occasion. 


This  handsome  ST.  IGNATIUS 
WOOD  BEAD  ROSARY,  imported  from 
Italy,  contains  a beautiful  centerpiece 
that  reflects  St.  Ignatius’  deep  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Mother. 

One  side  of  the  centerpiece  has  a 
richly  detailed  likeness  of  the  Madonna. 
The  other  side  carries  the  image  of 
St.  Ignatius. 

The  rosary  is  enhanced  by  a gold- 
plated  crucifix,  which  is  a miniature 
version  of  the  one  that  Pope  John  Paul  II 
used  on  his  pilgrimage  visits. 

The  ST.  IGNATIUS  ROSARY  will 
be  sent  to  those  making  an  offering 
of  $15  or  more  for  the  Jesuit  priests 
and  brothers  who  are  serving  the  poor, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in 
Central  America. 


Send  coupon  to: 

Fr.  Chris  Pinne,  S.J.,  Jesuits  of  the  Missouri  Province, 
4511  West  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  MO  63108-2191 

Telephone  Orders  1 -800-325-9924 

Order  on-line  at  www.jesuits-mis.org 


Enclosed  is  my  offering  for  the  missionary  work  of  the  Jesuits.  A112706 

□ $25  n $15  □ $50  □ $30  □ Other  $ 

Please  send of  the  ST.  IGNATIUS  WOOD  BEAD  ROSARIES.  (Minimum  $15  offering  per  rosary) 

Please  make  your  check  payable  to:  Jesuits  of  the  Missouri  Province. 

Charge  my  offering  to:  □ MasterCard  □ VISA  □ American  Express 

Card  # I I I I 1 1 I 1 I I I I II  Mill  Exp.  Date:  _/_ 


Signature. 


Name. 


Address 


City State Zip 

Expect  delivery  in  2 weeks.  Offer  expires  3/31/2007.  Canadians  add  $10  or  submit  in  U.S.  funds. 


Members  of  an  Amish  family  walk  down  a road  Oct.  5 to  attend  a funeral  ceremony  for  victims  of  the  Amish  school  shootings  in  West  Nickel  Mines,  Pa. 


IT  WAS  A crime  against  innocents — horrific  and 
inexplicable — the  kind  that  attracts  worldwide  atten- 
tion and  an  outpouring  of  sympathy.  Yet  the  shooting 
of  10  Amish  girls  in  their  one-room  schoolhouse  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  last  October  was  particularly  unfath- 
omable because  of  who  the  Amish  are  and  what  they  repre- 
sent. 

Urbanites  and  suburbanites  have  long  had  an  ambiva- 
lent relationship  with  rural  residents.  We  readily  “pave  par- 
adise” to  put  up  parking  lots,  as  Joni  Mitchell  once  sang,  and 
then  lament  the  loss  of  open  land.  We  admire  the  skill  of 
those  who  till  the  soil,  but  feel  intellectually  superior  to 
country  bumpkins  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of  killing  the 
very  livestock  we  eat.  We  celebrate  the  independence  and 
bedrock  character  of  the  family  farmer,  as  did  the  literary 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  modern  writers  like  Wendell  Berry, 
and  some  of  us  dream  of  owning  farms.  Yet  few  of  us  want 
our  children  to  work  the  land. 

The  Amish,  however — a living,  breathing  link  with  our 

STEPHEN  J.  MORGAN  covered  Lancaster  County  agriculture  in 
the  1980’s  as  a business  writer  for  United  Press  International 
and  has  visited  the  county  regularly  for  30  years. 


nation’s  agrarian  origins — occupy  a special  place  in  the  col- 
lective imagination.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  corner  settled  in  colonial 
times  by  the  Amish  (a  branch  of  the  Swiss  Brethren)  and  the 
Mennonites  (another  group  of  Anabaptists).  Thousands  of 
tourists  visit  Lancaster  County  every  year.  They  come  to 
see  bearded  men  plowing  with  teams  of  horses,  women  in 
bonnets  tending  roadside  produce  stands  and  barefoot  chil- 
dren playing  in  yards. 

For  years,  Lancaster  County,  only  90  minutes  from 
downtown  Philadelphia,  has  been  a testament  to  the  beauty 
and  rewards  of  rural  life,  though  in  certain  areas,  one  finds 
a kind  of  kitschy  theme  park.  There  entrepreneurs,  capital- 
izing on  the  image  of  the  Amish,  operate  everything  from 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  restaurants  and  furniture  stores  to  £ 
miniature  golf  courses  and  amusement  parks. 

Kitchen  Kettle  Village,  a collection  of  shops  bordered  £ 
by  farm  fields  in  the  hamlet  of  Intercourse,  is  one  tourist  < 
magnet  where  you  can  buy  fresh-made  jellies,  quilts,  cook-  | 
books,  and  soak  up  the  Amish  ambiance.  You  can  also  visit  ° 
the  People’s  Place,  a bookstore  and  information  center,  to  £ 
learn  about  the  history  of  the  Amish,  Mennonites  and  a l 
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third  Anabaptist  group,  the  Hutterites. 

Over  time,  the  Amish  have  come  to  coexist  with  their 
“English”  neighbors,  as  they  call  non-Amish  people.  The 
Amish  do  not  necessarily  want  tourists  filling  their  narrow 
roads  with  traffic.  Some  families  have  moved  to  more  rural 
states,  but  most  have  stayed.  An  accommodation  to  moder- 
nity is  something  to  which  the  Amish  had  to  commit  them- 
selves decades  ago  in  order  to  hold  onto  their  farms. 
Everyone  benefits  from  the  commerce:  the  Amish,  who  can 
sell  homemade  crafts  and  food,  and  other  residents,  includ- 
ing Mennonites,  who  are  typically  more  secular  than  the 
Amish. 

A Deeply  Religious  People 

For  some  tourists,  a respect  for  the  Amish  and  an  interest  in 
the  way  they  live  may  spring  from  an  awareness  that  the 
Amish  are  a deeply  religious  people.  I suspect,  however,  that 
many  tourists  feel  uncomfortable  in  thinking  too  hard  about 
those  religious  underpinnings.  Rather,  they  are  drawn  to 
these  “plain  people”  because  of  the  way  they  live.  The 
Amish  live  close  to  the  land,  are  unattached  to  the  electrical 
power  grid,  work  hard,  value  humility,  dress  in  modest 
clothing,  support  their  neighbors  in  time  of  need  and  are 
non-violent.  They  do  so  because  this  is  the  life  they  believe 
the  Bible  exhorts  them  to  lead. 

The  Amish,  as  they  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  are  not 
perfect.  Several  Pennsylvania  Amishmen  were  picked  up 
on  drug  charges  a few  years  back;  Amish 
teenagers  smoke,  drink,  drive  cars  and 
get  into  trouble  with  the  law  during  the 
period  of  “rumspringa.”  That  is  when 
parents  let  their  children  run  a bit  wild  to 
get  it  out  of  their  systems  before  the 
youths  decide  whether  they  wish  to  be 
baptized  into  the  faith  and  commit 
themselves  to  all  the  demands  that  such  a 
pledge  entails.  And,  to  be  sure,  the 
Amish  way  may  strike  some  people  as  an 
odd  form  of  self-denial  or  play-acting.  But  the  Amish  are 
sincerely  committed  to  living  a countercultural,  biblically 
based  existence  and  to  keeping  their  families  and  commu- 
nity intact. 

The  late  John  A.  Hostetler,  who  was  born  into  an 
Amish  family  but  left  his  rural  roots  to  become  a sociolo- 
gist, wrote  extensively  about  the  Amish.  In  one  of  his 
books,  Amish  Society , a scholarly,  yet  highly  readable  study, 
Hostetler  wrote:  “The  Amish  view  of  reality  is  condi- 
tioned by  a dualistic  world  view....  They  view  themselves 
as  a Christian  community  suspended  in  a tension-field 
between  obedience  to  God  and  those  who  have  rejected 
God  in  their  disobedience.” 

Yet  the  Amish  are  not  given  to  proselytizing.  While  bib- 


lically conservative,  they  differ  in  key  ways  from  fundamen- 
talists. They  believe  neither  in  predestination  nor  in  “the 
idea  of  assurance  of  salvation,”  in  the  words  of  Hostelter, 
who  taught  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia  and 
Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College. 

The  Bible’s  message  for  every  Amish  person  can  be 
summed  up  in  this  passage:  “And  be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind, 
that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  per- 
fect, will  of  God”  (Rom  12:2). 

“This  literal  emphasis  upon  separateness  explains  the 
Amish  view  of  themselves  as  a ‘chosen  people’  or  a ‘peculiar 
people,”’  Hostetler  wrote.  “The  principle  of  separation  con- 
ditions and  controls  the  Amishman’s  contact  with  the  outside 
world;  it  colors  his  entire  view  of  reality  and  being.” 
Religion,  Hosteder  added,  “is  a total  way  of  life,  not  a com- 
partmentalized activity.” 

The  depth  of  this  separateness  can  be  seen  in  a remark- 
able comment  attributed  to  an  unnamed  Amish  woman  in  a 
story  about  the  shootings  in  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 
“This  must  be  what  it  felt  like  for  you  all  on  Sept.  11.  We  are 
numb.”  For  this  woman,  the  2001  attacks  that  killed  thou- 
sands of  innocents  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  in  a rural 
field  just  a few  counties  west  of  the  Amish  schoolhouse,  hap- 
pened to  a people  and  a country  apart. 

In  some  respects,  the  one-room  school  in  which  the 
Amish  girls  (five  of  whom  died)  were  gunned  down  in 


cold  blood  by  a non-Amish  neighbor  is  about  as  far 
away — in  time,  place  and  cultural  sensibility — from  21st- 
century  America  as  it  is  possible  to  go.  Yet  given  their 
deep  faith  and  strong  community,  the  Amish  may  be  espe- 
cially well  prepared  to  move  forward.  As  people  who 
know  the  Bible,  they  know  well  not  only  the  long,  dark 
corridors  of  the  human  heart,  but  its  capacity  for  forgive- 
ness. 

The  day  after  the  shootings  a nurse,  who  had  assisted 
at  the  birth  of  four  of  the  girls,  told  the  Inquirer: 
“They’re  not  holding  it  against  him  or  against  his  family. 
If  things  go  as  they  always  do  in  this  community,  they  will 
go  to  his  family  and  tell  them  they  forgive  him.”  That  is 
exactly  what  they  did.  El 


As  people  who  know  the  Bible, 
they  know  well  not  only  the  long, 
dark  corridors  of  the  human  heart, 
but  its  capacity  for  forgiveness. 
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j olted  by  Affluence 

Is  Ireland  thriving  or  dying ? 


BY  THOMAS  G.  CASEY 


The  location  for  this  year’s 
Ryder  Cup  epitomized  the  tri- 
umph of  profit  in  Ireland.  The 
organizers  opted  for  the  K Club,  a 
mediocre  golf  course  in  comparison  with 
such  world-class  links  as  Ballybunion, 

Lahinch,  Portmarnock  and  half  a dozen  oth- 
ers. Certainly  the  infrastructure  of  the  K 
Club  is  second  to  none,  but  the  course  itself 
is  dull  and  disappointing  when  placed  along- 
side the  breathtaking  links  found  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  It  just  happens  that  the 
tycoon  who  owns  the  K Club  sponsors  the 
European  Open.  Money  talks  in  internation- 
al golf — and  also  in  the  new  Ireland. 

We  Irish  are  still  fascinated  with  faith, 
but  our  cultural  imagination  is  being  under- 
mined by  crass  materialism.  The  Irish  psyche 
is  shrinking  from  vast  spiritual  dimensions  to 
a narrowly  materialistic  focus.  Something 
beautiful  is  dying,  and  it  is  painful  to  watch. 

Since  the  1990’s  Ireland  has  undergone  a 
whirlwind  of  change.  In  the  1980’s  Ireland 
was  a relatively  poor  country  in  European 
terms,  but  by  the  start  of  the  new  millenni- 
um it  had  become  one  of  the  most  affluent. 

It  is  still  full  of  patchwork-green  fields,  but 
now  that  Ireland  has  taken  its  place  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  digital  revolution,  the 
green  vales  are  supplemented  by  the  Silicon  Valley  of  the 
computer  industry.  Work  takes  up  more  time  and  offers 
greater  monetary  rewards;  families  have  become  smaller. 
The  church’s  influence  has  weakened.  In  1995  divorce 
was  legalized.  A massive  influx  of  immigrants  and  asylum- 
seekers  has  sparked  a lively  discussion  about  Irish  identi- 
ty as  the  country  has  shifted  from  a largely  monolithic 

thomas  G.  casey,  S.J.,  an  Irish  Jesuit  priest,  teaches  philoso- 
phy at  the  Pontifical  Gregorian  University  in  Rome.  His  latest 
book,  Music  of  Pure  Love  (Templegate),  is  partly  an  autobio- 
graphical exploration  of  the  search  for  God. 


President  George  W.  Bush  and  Irish  Prime  Minister  Bertie  Ahern  (third  and  fourth  from  left) 
watch  young  dancers  perform  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day  at  the  White  House,  March  16, 
2001. 


culture  to  a multicultural  one.  But  the  most  decisive 
changes  in  Ireland  have  resulted  from  the  effects  of  the 
ceasefire  and  subsequent  Good  Friday  Agreement  in 
Northern  Ireland.  For  years  the  complex  political  land- 
scape of  Northern  Ireland  was  at  the  center  of  the  Irish 
agenda.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  however,  the 
Irish  economy  has  become  the  new  show  in  town. 

This  new  dominance  of  economics  has  blunted  and 
dulled  something  within  Irish  identity.  For  centuries  we 
Irish  heroically  resisted  the  best  Britain  could  throw  at  us. 
At  present  we  are  being  colonized  by  consumerism.  The 
Irish  imagination  is  becoming  anesthetized  to  higher  val- 
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ues  as  a result  of  a headlong  rush  into  hedonism:  we  are 
shopping,  spending,  borrowing,  eating,  drinking  and 
sleeping  around  as  never  before. 

Erasing  the  Church  From  History 

To  justify  this  new  frenzy,  the  Irish  Catholic  past  is  consis- 
tendy  being  painted  in  depressingly  dark  colors  or  even 
painted  out  altogether.  On  the  opening  page  of  his  best- 
selling memoir,  Angela’s  Ashes  (1996), 

Frank  McCourt  wrote,  “Worse  than  the 
ordinary  miserable  childhood  is  the  mis- 
erable Irish  childhood,  and  worse  yet  is 
the  miserable  Irish  Catholic  childhood.” 

The  internationally  successful  musical 
“Riverdance,”  which  has  delighted  audi- 
ences worldwide  with  its  energy  and 
spectacle,  begins  with  the  ancient  Celtic 
world  and  culminates  in  a cosmopolitan  and  multicultural 
Ireland.  But  its  grand  sweep  of  Irish  history  neglects  the 
seminal  contribution  of  Christianity.  The  only  reference  to 
Christianity  in  the  whole  show  is  an  insignificant  image  of 
a small  church.  “Riverdance”  presents  a picture  of  Ireland 
that  neglects  to  acknowledge  its  Christian  heritage. 

The  Irish  Catholic  Church  certainly  has  lost  enormous 
credibility  in  recent  years,  not  least  because  of  the  clerical 
sexual  abuse  scandals.  Scandal  is  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons the  church  is  bereft  of  the  prophetic  strength  to  stem 
the  hedonistic  tide  now  engulfing  Irish  culture.  Over  the 
last  decade,  isolated  voices  expressing  some  measure  of  wis- 
dom have  spoken.  Three  exquisitely  written  books  by  the 
spiritual  writer  John  O’Donohue,  for  instance,  resonated 
with  something  deep  in  the  Irish  spirit — Anam  Cara:  A 
Book  of  Celtic  Wisdom  (1997),  Eternal  Echoes:  Exploring  Our 
Yeaming  to  Belong  (2000),  and  Beauty:  The  Invisible  Embrace 
(2004).  O’Donohue  combined  elements  from  ancient 
Celtic  spirituality,  the  folk  wisdom  of  the  common  people, 
and  the  moving  beauty  of  the  Irish  landscape  to  craft  a reas- 
suring and  uplifting  vision  of  life.  Yet  the  elusiveness  of 
even  his  lyrical  and  poetical  style  contained  not  only  merit 
but  a handicap.  While  it  touched  a spiritually  hungry  chord 
in  the  Irish  heart,  the  author’s  beautiful  language  disguised 
the  banality  of  some  of  his  insights.  His  dreamy  prose 
promised  to  connect  readers  with  a deeper  level  of  their 
being,  but  gave  them  little  more  than  a verbal  massage  at 
times.  His  soothing  message  did  not  nourish  them  in  the 
long  term. 

Catholic  teachers  undoubtedly  gave  an  excellent  all- 
round education  to  Irish  youth,  but  failed  to  form  young 
people  in  the  faith  and  never  introduced  them  to  a rela- 
tionship with  a personal  God.  Families,  too,  appear  not  to 
have  transmitted  the  faith  to  their  children.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  young  people  have  quietly  abandoned  a 


Catholicism  about  which  they  were  taught  little  and  of 
which  they  experienced  even  less  in  their  daily  lives.  Theirs 
is  a loss  the  church  has  passively  accepted  with  hardly  a 
whimper.  The  level  of  religious  education  these  young 
people  received  before  leaving  the  church  was  so  inade- 
quate that  most  of  them  would  be  hard-pressed  to  list  even 
five  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  are  fundamental  to 
Judaism  as  well  as  Christianity.  By  contrast,  the  giant  cor- 


Once known  for  its  saints  and 
scholars,  Ireland  is  losing  much 
of  its  Catholic  identity. 


porations  have  been  so  successful  in  communicating  their 
message  that  these  same  young  people  endlessly  discuss 
designer  labels  and  know  how  to  exploit  every  feature  of 
their  cell  phones. 

As  for  the  opinion-makers  among  the  Irish  intelli- 
gentsia, who  pride  themselves  on  being  ecumenical  and 
multi-denominational,  they  have  an  abysmally  low  level  of 
knowledge  when  it  comes  to  religion  of  any  kind.  Ask  them 
about  the  five  pillars  of  Islam  or  the  four  noble  truths  of 
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Buddhism  and  you  draw  a blank  stare.  Try  to  start  a discus- 
sion with  a journalist  who  covers  religious  affairs  about  the 
two  main  characters  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita , and  you  draw 
perplexed  glances  before  being  asked  whether  these  are 
celebrity  customers  in  some  newly  opened  Indian  restaurant 
in  downtown  Dublin.  It  is  worse  than  talking  with  a sports 
journalist  who  has  never  heard  of  Babe  Ruth  or  who  has  no 
clue  how  many  players  are  on  a soccer  team. 

Exporting  Intoxication 

In  Ireland  talking  is  often  associated  with  social  drinking, 
and  alcohol  is  indelibly  linked  in  the  Irish  mind  with  the 
welcoming,  fun-loving  and  endearing  qualities  of  the 
national  temperament.  We  Irish  presume  a God-given 
right  to  periodic  bouts  of  drunkenness.  Despite  having 
already  established  a world-renowned  fondness  for  alcohol, 
the  average  Irish  adult  drank  almost  50  percent  more  in 
2002  than  was  the  average  10  years  earlier.  The  drinking 
habits  of  young  people  are  now  centered  on  getting  intox- 
icated and  binge  drinking. 

People  frequently  complain  about  the  “McDonald- 
ization”  of  the  world,  meaning  that  junk  food  is  being  con- 
sumed everywhere,  making  more  people  obese  and  damag- 
ing health.  But  what  Ireland  is  exporting  is  much  more 
destructive.  Through  the  Irish  pubs  springing  up  around  the 
globe,  Ireland  exports  binge  drinking.  Irish  pubs  present 


themselves  as  gregarious  fun,  as  cultural  institutions  that 
spread  a happy-go-lucky  attitude.  But  pubs  glamorize  exces- 
sive alcoholic  consumption  by  making  it  appear  acceptable 
and  normal.  Under  the  guise  of  relaxed  conviviality,  these 
pubs  spread  the  poison  and  slavery  of  alcoholism. 

Moreover,  in  the  last  four  years  the  use  of  cocaine,  that 
quintessentially  middle-class  drug,  has  increased  tenfold  in 
Ireland.  Rising  levels  of  addiction  have  been  mirrored  in 
higher  suicide  rates  and  a substantial  increase  in  crime. 

Of  course  the  news  from  Ireland  is  not  all  bad.  There  is 
still  a deep  spiritual  hunger  and  openness  in  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, and  epiphanies  are  unfolding  before  our  eyes.  I find 
tremendous  hope  for  the  Christian  future  of  our  country  in 
the  huge  number  of  immigrants  who  have  arrived  on  our 
shores  in  recent  years.  They  are  not  as  enslaved  as  we  are 
to  consumerism,  and  they  are  blessed  with  a much  stronger 
sense  of  community — two  key  ingredients  for  an  Irish 
future  that  is  less  pretentious,  more  authentic  and  receptive 
to  a fundamentally  Christian  vision.  Indeed  the  160,000 
Polish  immigrants,  who  form  the  largest  single  group  of 
migrant  workers  in  Ireland,  are  astounding  us  with  their 
faith  commitment. 

In  a country  seduced  by  the  greed-fest  of  the  Ryder 
Cup  and  the  siren-call  of  consumerism,  these  “new  Irish” 
may  open  our  eyes  so  that  we  can  rediscover  our  own 
soul.  H 
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Faith  in  Focus 


From  Past  to  Future 

The  first  in  a series  for  Advent  and  Christmas 

BY  KATHLEEN  HUGHES 


The  season  of  advent  has 
a timeless  liturgical  spirituali- 
ty of  longing,  redemption  and 
grace  and  an  interesting, 
somewhat  convoluted  his- 
tory. The  several  strands 
of  its  development  illus- 
trate the  way  in  which  the 
whole  liturgical  year  has 
evolved  over  many  cen- 
turies in  relationship  to 
cosmic  time,  the  lunar  and 
solar  cycles,  historical 
computations,  the  genius 
of  particular  cultures  and 
universal  ritual  instincts. 

As  a season  of  prepara- 
tion, Advent  postdates  the 
celebration  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Lord  (fourth  centu- 
ry) and  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  which  likely 
developed  even  earlier  in 
the  Christian  East.  But  for 
what  exactly  did  Advent 
prepare?  A commemora- 
tion of  Jesus’  birth  in  time? 

An  anticipation  of  Christ’s 
coming  in  glory  at  the  end 
of  the  age?  A deeper  experi- 
ence, now,  of  God  with  us? 

Advent  appears  to  be  a 
tapestry  woven  of  all  of 
them.  During  these 
preparatory  weeks  when 
past  and  future  meet, 

Advent  highlights  first  one 
aspect,  then  another  of  God’s  promise  of 
salvation. 


Kathleen  hughes,  r.s.c.j.,  former  profes- 
sor  of  worship  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago  and  provincial  superior  of  the 
Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  is  a scholar 
in  residence  at  the  Collegeville  Institute,  St. 
John’s  University,  Minn. 


Origins 

In  searching  for  the  origins  of  the  season, 
liturgical  scholars  have  been  intrigued  by 
the  close  resemblance  between  the  sea- 


sons of  Advent  and  Lent.  Some  scholars 
have  speculated  that  both  seasons  devel- 
oped as  preparation  for  baptism  at 
Epiphany  and  the  Easter  Vigil  respec- 
tively. The  original  six-  to  eight-week 
length  of  the  Advent  season,  its  ascetical 
character,  its  frequent  assemblies  for 
prayer — all  seemed  to  suggest  that 
Advent  served,  as  did  Lent,  as  a time  of 


conversion  and  catechesis  in  preparation 
for  the  sacraments  of  Christian  initiation. 
This  theory  is  less  frequently  advanced 
today,  however,  since  it  lacks  clear  litur- 
gical evidence. 

Other  intriguing  frag- 
ments of  evidence  suggest 
that  the  Advent  season 
originated  in  Spain  and 
Gaul.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  the 
Synod  of  Saragossa 
obliged  the  Christian 
community  to  come  to 
church  daily  from  Dec.  17 
through  Jan.  6.  The  first 
of  these  three  weeks  cor- 
responded to  the  pagan 
celebration  of  the 
Saturnalia,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  intention  of 
the  Spanish  synod  to 
replace  a pagan  festival 
celebrating  the  winter 
solstice  and  the 
Unconquered  Sun  god 
with  a Christian  festival  in 
honor  of  the  Sun  of 
Justice  and  Righteous- 
ness, Christ  the  Lord. 
The  synod  mandate, 
however,  never  explicitly 
mentions  the  observance 
of  Christmas. 

In  sources  from  fifth- 
century  Gaul,  scholars 
find  definite  evidence  of 
fasting  three  days  a week,  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  beginning  on 
Nov.  11,  the  feast  of  St.  Martin.  St. 
Martin’s  Fast,  as  it  was  called,  was  a peri-  § 
od  of  ritual  asceticism  in  preparation  for  1 
Christmas.  The  fast  may  have  developed  ^ 
from  the  thrice-yearly  fasts  of  40  days  i 
observed  by  Celtic  monks.  In  Gaul,  the  » 
fast  days  before  Christmas  gradually  took  < 
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on  a more  penitential  tone.  The  coming 
of  Christ  in  judgment  was  emphasized 
more  than  Christ’s  coming  in  the  flesh: 
the  Gloria  and  the  Alleluia  were  dropped 
from  the  eucharistic  celebration;  the  Te 
Deum  was  dropped  from  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Hours;  and  the  color  purple  was 
adopted  for  the  season. 

Roman  Influence 

Advent  took  its  definitive  shape  in  the 
church  of  Rome  over  the  next  several  cen- 
turies. From  at  least  the  second  century, 
Christians  in  Rome  fasted  in  December, 
one  of  a number  of  fasts  corresponding  to 
the  phases  of  planting  and  harvesting  that 
became  the  quarterly  ember  days.  We 
may  detect  here  a brief  period  of  fasting 
and  feasting  related  to  the  temporal  agri- 
cultural cycle  quite  independent  of 
Christmas.  But  certainly  by  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  church  of  Rome  celebrated  four 
Sunday  Masses  together  with  three 
ember-day  Masses,  whose  focus  was  to 
prepare  for  the  Lord’s  birth  rather  than 
the  final  coming  of  Christ  in  judgment. 

Liturgical  books  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  definitively  link  Mass  for- 
mularies for  Advent  to  those  of  Christmas. 
They  also  move  the  season  of  Advent, 
which  concludes  the  calendar  year,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  church  year,  assigning  to 
Advent  the  singular  role  of  herald.  That  is 
how  Advent  became  the  festive  season  that 
announces  the  whole  mystery  of  Christ 
about  to  unfold  each  year.  Gradually, 
because  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  a four-week  Advent  was  adopted 
widely.  By  the  second  millennium,  the 
more  penitential  elements  of  the  Gallican 
Church  also  found  their  way  into  the 
Roman  rite. 

A Double  Focus 

The  double  focus  of  preparation  for  the 
commemoration  of  Christ’s  birth  and 
expectation  of  the  Second  Coming 
remains  the  liturgical  focus  of  Advent 
today,  though  the  reforms  of  Vatican  II 
eliminate  its  more  penitential  overlays  and 
describe  Advent  as  “a  time  of  devout  and 
joyful  expectation.”  Mass  texts,  hymns, 
antiphons  and  even  popular  customs — the 
Advent  wreath,  the  Jesse  tree,  the  blessing 
of  the  creche — converge  around  Advent’s 
twofold  character.  This  season  is  both  “a 
time  to  prepare  for  Christmas  when 


Claiming  God’s  Promises 

The  language  of  the  Advent  liturgy  is 
filled  with  hope,  eager  expectation, 
longing,  and  confidence: 

There  will  be  endless  day. 

The  Lord... will  reward  the  crown 
of  justice  to  all  who  have  longed 
for  his  coming. 

The  Lord... will  bring  every  hid- 
den thing  to  light  and  reveal 
himself  to  every  nation. 

The  Lord  our  God... will  fill  his 
servants  with  joy. 

We  wait  for  the  happiness  to 
come  when  our  great  God 
reveals  himself  in  glory. 

The  Lord  is  coming  to  visit  his 
people,  and  bring  them  peace 
and  eternal  life. 

The  glory  of  the  Son  will  make 
radiant  the  night  of  the  waiting 
world. 

Christ’s  First  Coming  is  remembered” 
and  a time  when  that  remembrance 
“directs  the  mind  and  heart  to  await 
Christ’s  Second  Coming  at  the  end  of 
time.” 

Advent  begins  on  the  Sunday  closest 
to  Nov.  30,  and  until  Dec.  17  it  focuses 
on*  Christ’s  coming  in  glory.  One  can 
detect  a seamless  movement  from  the 
last  Sundays  of  ordinary  time,  fixed  as 
they  are  on  the  great  eschatological 
themes  that  conclude  with  the  feast  of 
Christ  the  King,  and  the  beginning 
weeks  of  Advent.  The  year  turns  on  the 
salvation  promised  us  “when  Christ  our 
Lord  will  come  again  in  glory,”  and  “we 
shall  at  last  possess  in  its  fullness  the 
promise  for  which  we  dare  to  hope.” 
God  will  come  in  power;  his  revelation 
will  transform  us  and  be  the  source  of 
our  peace  and  reconciliation;  his  splen- 
dor will  fill  the  darkness  of  this  season 
and  the  dark  corners  of  our  world;  his 
promise  is  one  of  hope,  comfort,  justice 
and  transformation. 


Preparing  for  Christ’s  Birth  in  Time 

On  Dec.  17,  however,  the  focus  of  the 
liturgy  shifts  to  the  mystery  of  Christ’s 
birth  in  time.  Christmas  is  almost  upon  us, 
and  we  hasten  to  ready  our  minds  and 
hearts  so  that  the  promised  transforma- 
tion will  be  ours.  The  preface  assigned  to 
these  days  captures  the  essence  of  our 
story: 

His  future  coming  was  proclaimed 
by  all  the  prophets.  The  virgin 
mother  bore  him  in  her  womb 
with  love  beyond  all  telling.  John 
the  Baptist  was  his  herald  and 
made  him  known  when  at  last  he 
came. 

In  his  love  Christ  has  filled  us 
with  joy  as  we  prepare  to  celebrate 
his  birth,  so  that  when  he  comes 
he  may  find  us  watching  in  prayer, 
our  hearts  filled  with  wonder  and 
praise. 

During  these  final  Advent  days  our 
prayer  becomes  audacious:  “May  we  come 
to  share  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who  hum- 
bled himself  to  share  our  human  nature.” 
These  are  the  days  when  the  longing  of 
the  human  community  for  deliverance 
from  all  that  impedes  that  divinization 
finds  expression  in  the  ancient  “O 
Antiphons,”  some  of  the  most  lyrical  and 
beautiful  of  all  liturgical  texts.  They  take 
their  name  from  the  interjection  “O”  that 
precedes  each  title  of  Christ. 

Probably  dating  from  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, these  seven  anonymous  texts  intro- 
duce the  Magnificat  at  evening  prayer  and 
are  used  as  Gospel  acclamations  at  the 
Eucharist,  beginning  on  Dec.  17.  Each 
antiphon  addresses  Christ  under  a differ- 
ent scriptural  title  and,  citing  the  promises 
of  God  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  con- 
cludes with  a petition  that  Christ’s  com- 
ing, now,  will  make  salvation  ours: 

O Wisdom. . .come  to  teach  us  the 
way  of  your  truth. 

O Adonai  and  Leader  of 
Israel... come  to  save  us  with  your 
mighty  power. 

O Stock  of  Jesse...  come  to  deliver 
us  and  do  not  delay. 

O Key  of  David... come  to  lead 
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your  captive  people  into  freedom. 

O Rising  Sun... come  to  enlighten 
those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death. 

O Desired  of  the  nations... come 
to  end  our  sad  divisions  and  bind 
us  one  to  another  in  peace. 

O Emmanuel,  God  always  with 
us. . .come  to  set  us  free. 

These  prayers  are  not  hopes  for  some 
distant  future.  They  express  the  longings 
of  the  human  heart  for  its  deepest  needs 
now:  truth,  deliverance,  freedom,  enlight- 
enment, unity,  peace,  salvation.  The 
prayers  echo  the  promises  of  God  on 
which  we  now  lean  with  ever  greater 
urgency. 

Come,  Lord  Jesus 

Come,  we  cry,  and  do  not  delay!  Come  into 
our  lives;  come  into  our  relationships;  come 
into  the  pain  and  suffering  of  these  days 
within  us  and  across  our  troubled  world; 
come  to  bring  light  to  the  darkness  of  our 
minds  and  hearts  so  that  our  lives  are  more 
transparent  and  honest;  come  to  free  us 
from  every  compulsion  and  addiction  that 
keeps  us  captive;  come  to  reveal  your  deep- 
est desires  for  us,  here  and  now;  come  to 
transform  us  so  profoundly  that  we  will 
embrace  your  desires  for  all  your  people  as 
our  own.  So  purify  our  longings  and  ani- 
mate our  choices  that  we,  by  our  very  living 
of  the  Advent  mystery,  will  hasten  the  day 
when  your  promises  will  all  be  fulfilled. 

In  this  season  of  sometimes  frantic 
activity,  blatant  commercialism  and  festive 
excess,  the  liturgy  of  Advent  captures  the 
pervasive  yearnings  of  our  world:  the  long- 
ing for  God,  the  hunger  for  justice,  the 
desire  for  equality,  the  thirst  for  meaning 
and  the  ache  to  belong — the  deep  desires 
that  we  ourselves  experience. 

During  these  days,  poised  as  we  are 
between  past  and  future,  between  Christ’s 
first  and  second  coming,  the  texts  and 
hymns  and  customs  of  Advent  express  our 
hope  against  hope  that  God’s  desires 
become  our  own  and  that,  in  the  meantime 
in  which  we  live,  we  become  Christ’s  heart 
on  earth,  agents  of  God’s  promises  for  one 
another.  During  these  holy  days  it  is  not 
just  our  God  who  is  a God  of  promises. 
We  too  have  promises  to  keep. 
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House  of  War 

The  Pentagon  and  the  Disastrous 
Rise  of  American  Power 

By  James  Carroll 

Houghton  Mifflin.  512p  $30 
ISBN  0618187804 

In  October  1967  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
college  students  and  ordinary  citizens 
gathered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  express 
their  outrage  about  the  Vietnam  War. 
The  pranksters  of  that  time,  including 
Abbie  Hoffman  and  Jerry  Rubin,  told  the 
newsmen  covering  the  march  that  they 
also  hoped  to  “levitate  the  Pentagon.” 

James  Carroll,  then  a young  Catholic 
seminarian,  joined  the  marchers  that  day. 
As  the  son  of  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  F. 
Carroll,  the  first  director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  Carroll’s  presence  at 
this  demonstration  marked  a demarcation 
line  separating  him  from  his  father  and  the 
values  symbolized  by  the  Pentagon,  the 
building  his  father  worked  in  and  in  which 
he  played  as  a child. 

“After  my  initial  infatuation  with  the 
Pentagon,  I had  been  conscripted  into 
youthful  criticism  of  America’s  wars,  and 
therefore  of  the  building’s  work,”  writes 
Carroll  in  House  of  War:  The  Pentagon  and 
the  Disastrous  Rise  of  American  Power. 

In  this  brilliant  work  of  history,  jour- 
nalism and  biography,  Carroll  argues  that 
the  Pentagon  and  the  nation’s  military 
have  controlled  a disproportionate  share 
of  our  nation’s  civic  and  economic 
resources.  “So  much  money,  so  much 
power,  so  much  cultural  energy  has  been 
invested  in  the  Pentagon,”  Carroll  writes, 
“that  it  was  now  taking  on  a life  of  its  own. 
That  life  is  my  subject.” 

That  life  began  with  a groundbreak- 
ing ceremony  on  Sept.  11,  1941,  just  two 
years  before  Carroll’s  own  birth.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  month  and  day  60  years 
later  for  the  terrorist  attacks  that  occurred 
in  New  York  and  Washington  supplies 
the  memories  for  the  back-story  of 
Carroll’s  narrative. 

“When  the  building  was  hit  by  flight 
77, 1 recognized  for  the  first  time  in  years 


how  the  Pentagon  seared  my  soul  when  I 
was  a boy.  Soon  that  primal  identification 
of  man  and  building  would  form  the 
unslippable  knot  of  my  young  fife,  forever 
tying  me  to  the  mystical  stake  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  five-sided  courtyard,  if  only  I 
could  find  it.” 

Carroll,  like  his  entire  generation,  can 
rightly  claim,  as  he  adds  later,  that  “the 
lifetime  of  the  Pentagon  is  my  lifetime.” 
His  principal  concerns  in  this  book, 
though,  are  “the  ways  in  which  the  accu- 
mulation of  Pentagon  power  effected  what 
amounted  to  a mutation  in  the  meaning  of 
American  power,  with  cosmic  conse- 
quences both  at  home  and  abroad.” 

In  great  detail,  Carroll  describes  how 
presidents  from  Harry  S.  Truman 
through  Ronald  Reagan,  Bill  Clinton  and 
George  W.  Bush,  failed  and  succeeded  in 
mustering  the  Pentagon  bureaucracy  to 
support  their  respective  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  goals. 

“The  tragedy  of  Bill  Clinton’s  forfei- 
ture of  responsible  command  authority 
over  the  Pentagon  on  the  radioactive 
question  of  America’s  nuclear  posture,” 
Carroll  writes,  “is  that  he  showed  every 
sign  of  having  the  temperament,  intelli- 
gence, and  experience  to  have  been  an 
excellent  American  respondent  to 
Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin,  building  on  the 
nuclear  reductions  Reagan  and  Bush  had 
accomplished  despite  their  limits  of  tem- 
perament, intelligence  and  experience.” 

Under  George  W.  Bush,  whom 
Carroll  describes  as  a “self-styled  war 
president,”  the  Pentagon  budget  contin- 
ues to  rise:  “Just  as  had  happened  with  the 
Korean  War  in  1950,  the  missile  gap  in 
1958,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in 
1979  and  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  in 
1990,  President  Bush’s  open-ended  war 
justified  urgent  and  massive  increases  in 
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military  spending  just  when  it  seemed 
about  to  decline.” 

In  assessing  and  scrutinizing  the  con- 
duct and  policies  of  the  Pentagon’s  leader- 
ship since  World  War  II,  Carroll  provides 
strong  documentary  evidence  to  support 
his  argument,  including  over  100  pages  of 
footnotes. 

As  a first-rate  researcher,  he  reports 
on  previously  little-known  facts  like 
Eisenhower’s  disappointment  regarding 
the  Soviet  capture  of  U-2  spy  pilot  Francis 
Gary  Powers  on  May  1,  1960:  “Later  I 
would  learn  that  the  president  was  angry 
that  Powers  hadn’t  committed  suicide,  as 
captured  CIA  agents  were  supposed  to 
do.” 

The  story  includes  the  voices  of  many 
of  Carroll’s  heroes:  Dorothy  Day,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Gandhi  and  Daniel 
Berrigan,  of  whom  the  author  writes:  “I 
think  of  Daniel  Berrigan,  the  dignified 
Jesuit  priest  whose  presence  at  the 
Pentagon  demonstration  sanctioned  mine. 
Berrigan  was  a role  model  to  me.” 

While  expressing  his  affection  for 
these  religious  figures,  Carroll  can  still 
acknowledge  his  admiration  for  Colin 
Powell,  the  Jamaican  immigrant’s  son  who 


became  a four-star  army  general. 

Even  to  opponents  of  the  war,  his 
standing  as  the  single  most  power- 
ful African  American  in  the 
nation’s  history  has  appeal.  The 
army,  against  all  odds,  had 
become  the  most  integrated  insti- 
tution in  the  nation,  and  the  top 
soldier’s  obvious  competence  was 
a source  of  universal  pride. 

House  of  War  is  much  more  than  a mil- 
itary history.  It  takes  the  reader  into  the 
background  and  fives  of  the  individuals 
who  battled  for  and  against  what  the 
Pentagon  stood  for.  It  succeeds  as  a work 
of  journalism,  biography  and  history 
because,  like  Anthony  Lukas’s  Common 
Ground  and  Robert  Caro’s  The  Power 
Broker , it  weaves  together  the  personal  and 
public  to  create  a compelling  narrative. 

“Mostly,  though,  the  Pentagon  is  a 
story  of  ordinary  people  who  acted  with 
good  intentions,  faced  tragic  dilemmas 
and  resisted  what  they  saw  happening 
right  in  front  of  them.  One  of  them  was 
my  father,  which  makes  me  the  chastened 
storyteller.”  Gene  Roman 
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in  1956)  presents  a single  voice,  Harriet 
(Hatty)  Skelton  Latterly,  telling  of  her 
relationship  with  an  aunt,  Cynthia  Miller 
Otway,  who  is  by  turns  Hatty’s  confi- 
dante, pal,  mentor  and  conscience.  In  true 
modernist  fashion  (as  with  English’s  Four 
Voices,  the  epigraph  to  Every  Eye  is  from 
W.  H.  Auden),  Hatty  is  an  unlikely  hero- 
ine: a second-class  concert  pianist  turned 
piano  teacher,  with  a “cast”  in  one  eye  and 
an  almost  debilitating  sense  of  inferiority 
and  sensitivity.  Like  some  of  Jane 
Austen’s  characters,  however,  she  has  “an 
eye”  for  detail  and  nuance. 

The  novel  begins  on  the  day  that 
Cynthia  is  buried,  the  same  day  that 
Hatty — in  her  mid-30’s — sets  off  on  what 
might  be  a postponed  honeymoon  with 
her  husband  of  a year,  Stephen  Latterly,  a 
man  “several  years  younger”  than  she.  A 
quick  narrative  cut  takes  us  back  to 
Hatty’s  first  meeting  with  Cynthia,  when 
she  comes  to  visit,  accompanied  by 
“Uncle  Otway.” 

Successive  cuts  in  narrative — another 
High  Modernist  technique — between 
Hatty’s  early  relationship  with  Cynthia 
and  the  train  trip  to  Barcelona,  thence  by 
boat  to  the  Mediterranean  island  of  Ibiza, 
form  the  background  of  Hatty’s  relation- 
ship to  Cynthia,  Ted  (Cynthia’s  son  by  an 
earlier  marriage),  Jasper  Lomax  (a  friend 
of  the  family)  and  Uncle  Otway,  to  whom 
Cynthia  was  married  for  19  years.  The 
style  is  indirect.  Sentences  often  provide 
complex,  ambiguously  emotion-laden 
sense  perceptions. 

As  Hatty  and  Cynthia  grow  closer, 
Hatty  puzzles  over  Cynthia’s  relationship 
to  Uncle  Otway.  Cynthia  and  Uncle 
Otway’s  rather  sudden,  simple  marriage 
ceremony  is  further  complicated  by 
Hatty’s  mother’s  reaction.  One  day  Jasper 
Lomax  appears.  A friend  who  knew 
Otway  and  Hatty’s  late  father  in  India, 
Jasper  recalls  Hatty  as  an  infant,  when  she 
tried  to  kick  him  with  her  boots.  In  time, 
the  50-year-old  Lomax  is  taking  Hatty 
out  to  dinner,  then  down  to  the  resort  of 
Maidenhead  for  a weekend.  He  later  pays 
for  an  operation  to  correct  Hatty’s  eye. 
Meanwhile,  Cynthia  cautions  and  criti- 
cizes Hatty  about  her  relationship  with 
Lomax.  She  also  tells  how  she  had  once 
planned  to  spend  her  single  life  on  the 
island  of  Ibiza.  Then  she  met  Otway — 
even  as  she  was  “quite  fond”  of  another — 
and  fell  in  love  “without  reservation.” 


Ironically,  it  is  Uncle  Otway — who  seems 
to  be  a philanderer — who  warns  Hatty 
most  bluntly  about  her  relationship  with 
Lomax. 

As  Hatty  and  her  young  husband  set- 
tle into  the  lazy  routine  of  Ibiza,  the  tone 
and  intensity  shift.  So  bored  at  times  that 
they  cannot  wait  for  letters  from  England, 
Hatty  and  Stephen  set  off  to  explore  the 
island — a place  that  a recent  New  York 
Times  Travel  section  piece  recalled  had 
been  a “hippie  paradise”  in  the  early 
1970’s  and  1980’s. 

Now  the  narrative  cuts  back  to  Hatty’s 
first  meeting  with  Stephen  at  the  Catholic 
convent  school  in  France  where  Hatty  had 
spent  a number  of  years  in  her  youth.  It 
has  now  become  a vacation  retreat.  A sin- 
gle woman  in  her  30’s,  Hatty  finds  herself 
alone  and  unable  to  strike  up  a friendship, 
even  with  the  other — largely  female — 
guests.  Stephen  hears  her  playing  the 
piano  in  an  old  farmhouse  once  owned  by 
a French  nobleman,  and  this — plus  an 
unexpected  night  spent  together — seal 
their  relationship. 

Back  on  Ibiza,  Stephen  and  Hatty  try 
to  find  what  they  are  told  is  one  of  the  few 
historic  sights  on  the  island,  the  small 
chapel  of  a 14th-century  hermit  and 
alleged  miracle-worker.  The  “curious 
detour  of  ascent”  becomes  a land  of  pil- 
grimage, a literal  as  well  as  spiritual  ascent. 
When  they  reach  the  chapel-hermitage, 
they  enter,  first  one  room  and  then  anoth- 
er. Darkness  and  fight,  along  with  the 
images  that  confront  the  pair,  create  con- 
flicting resonances.  Amid  revelations  spir- 
itual and  profane,  the  two  leave  their 
names  etched  on  one  wall,  along  with 
seemingly  countless  other  pilgrims;  and 
the  novel  ends  on  a suspended  note  that 
suggests  a mystery  of  conversion. 

Every  Eye  is  full  of  paradoxes  and  tonal 
dissonances.  At  the  start  it  exudes  a crass 
and  arid  materialism.  The  characters  have 
little  thought  for  “values”  or  “ideals” 
beyond  survival  and  the  assurance  of  one’s 
own  pleasure  and  security.  It  is  Jane 
Austen  without  virtue  or  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  vice,  an  almost  amoral  universe. 
In  this  context  Stephen’s  comment  that 
Cynthia  “dedicates  her  fife  to  a single  per- 
son” sounds  particularly  discordant.  This 
tone  carries  into  the  first  part  of  Stephen 
and  Hatty’s  vacation  on  Ibiza — and  is  not 
entirely  absent  even  at  the  end  of  the 
novel. 


The  final  30  pages  of  this  short  novel, 
however,  suddenly  change  tone  dramati- 
cally. All  aspects  of  the  novel — characters, 
action  and  imagery — become  symbolic 
and  potentially  religious,  if  not  specifically 
Catholic.  And  this  change  of  tone,  in  turn, 
affects  the  reader’s  recollection  of  earlier 
events:  the  significance  of  Jasper  Lomax 
and  of  Cynthia’s  marriage  to  Otway  in 
particular. 

The  modest  little  re-issue  of  this  novel 
begins  with  an  introduction  by  Neville 
Braybrooke,  the  second  husband  of  June 
Braybrooke,  who  took  the  pen  name  of 
Isobel  English.  English  was  a friend  of 
such  British  writers  as  Stevie  Smith, 
Elizabeth  Bowen  and  Muriel  Spark  (who, 
according  to  Braybrooke,  “chose  the  titles 
for  June’s  second  and  third  novels”).  But 
do  not  read  the  introduction  before  the 
novel  itself.  While  the  biographical  sketch 
provides  interesting  context,  it  may  lessen 
the  novel’s  artistic  and  moral  impact. 
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Jason  Roberts — a contributor  to  The 
Village  Voice,  among  other  publica- 
tions— became  curious  about  a certain 
Englishman  named  James  Holman  after 
reading  a brief  chapter  on  him  in  a book 
about  eccentric  travelers.  Trying  to  learn 
more  about  the  19th-century  blind  man 
and  his  extensive  travels,  Roberts  was 
only  able  to  find  a few  volumes  of 
Holman’s  own  writing.  Reading  these 
antiquarian  rarities,  which  were  “notably 
lacking  in  autobiographical  detail,” 
whetted  Roberts’  appetite  for  more 
information  about  the  man  who  was 
known  as  “The  Blind  Explorer”  during 
his  own  lifetime. 

Since  no  biography  of  James 
Holman  existed,  Roberts  set  out  to  rem- 
edy the  situation;  after  three  years  of 
research  he  wrote  A Sense  of  the  World,  a 
book  that  would  “document  not  just  a 
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profoundly  inspiring  figure,  but  one  of 
history’s  most  richly  lived  lives.” 

Calling  his  subject  “a  whirlwind  of 
incongruities:  an  intrepid  invalid,  a poet 
turned  warrior  turned  wanderer,  a soli- 
tary man  who  remained  deeply  engaged 
with  humanity,”  Roberts  writes  that 
Holman's  adventures  were  the  blind 
man’s  way  of  remaining  connected  to  the 
business  of  life. 

James  Holman  achieved  near-mythic 
status  with  a series  of  journeys  that  took 
him  to  Siberia,  Africa,  South  America, 
Australia,  India,  Turkey  and  the  Middle 
East.  More  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
Holman  had  lost  his  sight  before  he  set 
out  on  these  travels. 

Although  the  written  accounts  of  his 
early  exploits  created  a stir  and  were 
deemed  bestsellers  in  the  1820’s  and 
1830’s,  by  the  time  of  his  death  in  1857 
the  Blind  Traveler  was  all  but  forgotten. 

The  fourth  of  six  sons,  James 
Holman  was  born  in  1786  and  grew  up 
in  Exeter,  England’s  second  busiest 
inland  port.  Although  his  early  education 
was  meant  to  prepare  him  for  a genteel 
existence  as  an  Anglican  cleric,  that  all 
changed  when  he  was  10.  When  a scan- 
dal rocked  the  school  young  James  was 
attending,  his  parents  pulled  him  from 
the  disgraced  academy  and  set  him  on  a 
new  course  much  more  to  his  liking. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Lord 
Bridgeport,  Commander  of  the  Channel 


Fleet,  James  Holman  entered  the  Royal 
Navy  as  a Volunteer  First  Class.  By  the 
time  he  was  in  his  early  20’s  Holman  was 
third  lieutenant  on  board  the  H.M.S. 
Cleopatra. 

Unfortunately,  disaster  struck  when 
the  young  officer  came  down  with  a 
strange  malady  that  immobilized  him 
and  eventually  caused  the  loss  of  his  eye- 
sight. Holman  was  25  years  old,  declared 
unserviceable  and  permanently  blind;  it 
appeared  that  his  dream  of  seeing  the 
world  was  shattered. 

With  his  career  at  sea  all  but  over, 
Holman  applied  for  membership  in  the 
Naval  Knights,  a charitable  organiza- 
tion. Much  to  his  surprise,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  group  of  seven,  select  naval 
officers.  The  youngest  person  so  hon- 
ored, Holman  would  have  his  needs 
taken  care  of  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  All 
the  young  lieutenant  had  to  do  was  abide 
by  the  rules  of  the  organization  and 
enjoy  a sedentary  existence  at  Windsor’s 
Travers  College,  which  would  now  be 
his  home. 

Rather  than  heralding  the  end  of  his 
dream  of  travel,  however,  the  member- 
ship marked  the  beginning  of  a remark- 
able series  of  adventures.  First,  Holman 
traveled  to  Scotland,  where  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Here  the 
blind  man  honed  his  listening  skills, 
which  were  to  become  so  important  in 
the  years  that  followed. 


Then  in  1819,  after  a debilitating  ill- 
ness, Holman  headed  to  the  Continent 
to  recuperate.  Making  all  his  own  travel 
arrangements,  he  logged  over  1,400 
miles  visiting  six  countries  in  just  over 
two  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Windsor, 
Holman  collected  his  experiences  in  his 
first  book,  The  Narrative  of  a Journey. 

As  his  travelogue  was  being  deliv- 
ered to  bookstores,  Holman  was  off 
again  on  another  journey  that  would  take 
him  to  Russia  and  across  the  frozen  tun- 
dra of  Siberia  as  far  as  Irkutsk.  This  two- 
year  adventure  was  chronicled  in  anoth- 
er bestseller,  the  two-volume  Travels 
Through  Russia. 

Holman’s  wanderlust  next  took  him  to 
Fernando  Po,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  where  he  compiled  the  first  written 
Femandian-English  dictionary  and  where 
he  was  also  honored  by  having  a river 
named  after  him.  After  his  sojourn  on  the 
island,  a very  circuitous  route  home  took 
Holman  to  South  Africa,  South  America, 
Australia  and  southern  Asia.  He  had  a 
decade’s  worth  of  new  adventures  to  dic- 
tate, which  resulted  in  four  volumes — A 
Voyage  Around  the  World,  released  in  1834 
and  1835. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Holman 
slipped  on  his  seven-league  boots  again  to 
visit  Spain,  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land.  Roberts  conservatively 
estimates  that  by  1846  Holman’s  travels 
exceeded  a quarter  of  a million  miles. 

Although  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  the  Blind 
Traveler,  by  the  mid-1800’s,  had  become 
an  anachronism.  His  final  book,  Holman's 
Narratives  of  His  Travels,  was  completed 
just  a week  before  his  death  in  1857,  but 
for  reasons  unclear  was  never  published. 

James  Holman  was  not  only  the  most 
prolific  traveler  of  his  time  but  also  an 
example  of  what  a sightless  person  could 
accomplish  before  Braille,  the  long  cane, 
residential  schools  or  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. 

Using  a number  of  sources,  includ- 
ing Holman’s  published  work,  newspa- 
per and  magazine  articles,  Admiralty 
records  of  the  time,  as  well  as  material 
from  the  archives  of  Windsor  Castle, 
Jason  Roberts  tells  a story  that  is,  in 
many  respects,  as  incredible  as  it  is  enter- 
taining. Holman  was  a unique  individual 
whose  accomplishments  deserve  to  be 
lauded  and  remembered.  Robert  Walch 
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www.ntwh.org 

To  order  call  1-800-  618-6622 


All  proceeds  help  support  the  National  Theatre  Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
; percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN  SPIRITUAL  DIRECTION. 

i G.S.R.R.E.  at  Fordham  University  offers  new 
three-credit  graduate  seminar  for  experienced 
spiritual  directors  January-May  2007.  Contact: 
gre@fordham.edu  for  details. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
| sions,  faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
| Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

IRELAND  PILGRIMAGE.  “Exploring  the  Heart  and 
Soul  of  Celtic  Spirituality.”  May  9-19,  2007. 
Contact:  Jane  Comerford,  C.S.J.,  (509)  868-1683; 
1305  N.  Napa,  Spokane,  WA  99202;  e-mail: 
2007ireland@earthlink.net. 

WALK  TO  SANTIAGO  DE  COMPOSTELA  with  us 
June  15-22,  2007,  on  the  English  Camino 
(Camino  Ingles).  Followed  by  pilgrims  since  the 
; 12th  century,  the  74-mile  Camino  Ingles  from 
j Ferrol  can  be  walked  in  under  a week,  but  is  long 
j enough  to  qualify  for  the  Compostela  Certificate 
on  arrival  in  Santiago.  Fellowship,  discovery  and 
shared  worship  leading  to  greater  understanding 
of  one’s  faith  and  of  one  another  are  all  essential 
parts  of  the  experience.  This  is  a fully  supported 
pilgrimage.  Join  us  to  fly  from  U.K.  or  fly  direct 
j to  Spain.  Check  our  Web  site  for  details.  Basic 
i price:  $1,250  (without  flights).  Camino:  Journeys 
to  Holy  Places,  P.O.  Box  292,  Broadstairs  CT10 
2DS,  UK;  e-mail:  caminojourneys@btinter- 
net.com;  Web  site:  www.freewebs.com/cami- 
nojoumeys. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR,  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Diocese  of 
| Lafayette,  La.,  has  a position  opening  for  Director 
| of  Youth  Ministry,  effective  Jan.  1,  2007.  The 
Diocesan  Director  of  Youth  Ministry  fosters  and 
supports  the  development  of  parish  youth  min- 
istry and  high  school  campus  ministry  by  provid- 
ing resources,  educational  opportunities,  spiritual 
growth  experiences  and  networking  opportunities 
for  parish  youth  ministers  and  campus  ministers. 
Please  send  resume  to:  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  Diocese  of  Lafayette,  1408  Carmel 
Avenue,  Lafayette,  LA  70501.  (Resumes  will  be 
accepted  by  U.S.  mail  only.  No  resumes  will  be 
accepted  after  Dec.  15,  2006.) 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  St.  Elizabeth  Seton  parish 
in  Collier  County,  Fla.,  is  a vibrant,  growing 
| Catholic  parish  seeking  a full-time  Director  of 
Music  to  coordinate  and  provide  quality  liturgical 


experiences  for  our  faith  community.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  will  be  self-directed,  take  initia- 
tive in  responding  to  pastoral  needs,  function 
respectfully  and  effectively  in  an  inclusive  manner 
and  possess  the  ability  to  work  collaboratively 
with  the  parish  staff.  Organ,  keyboard  skills  and 
the  ability  to  direct  vocally  both  the  congregation 
and  choirs  are  necessary.  Duties  include  weekend, 
holy  day/holiday  liturgies,  weddings,  funerals, 
assisting  with  children’s  weekday  liturgy,  directing 
adult  and  children  choirs  and  participating  as  a 
membqr  of  the  Liturgy  Committee. 
Requirements:  B.A.  in  music  with  experience 
directing  music  in  a parish  setting.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience,  benefits  as  offered  by 
the  Venice  Diocese.  Please  submit  resumes  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Search  Committee  at 
wthogan@comcast.net. 

DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  CARE.  Creighton 
University,  a Catholic,  Jesuit  institution  located  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  is  now  accepting  applications  from 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  for  the  position  of 
Director  of  Pastoral  Care  for  the  Creighton 
University  Medical  Center.  The  Director  is 
responsible  for  the  delivery  of  pastoral  care  ser- 
vices at  Creighton  University  Medical  Center, 
which  include  providing  pastoral  care  to  patients, 
families  and  hospital  staff;  developing  and  manag- 
ing department  budget;  supervising  staff;  develop- 
ing annual  goals  and  objectives;  and  supporting 
the  senior  management  of  the  medical  center. 
There  is  flexibility  in  the  position  to  develop  fur- 
ther the  services  provided  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  applicant.  An  M.Div.  or  its  equivalent  and  rel- 
evant experience  in  the  Jesuit  Catholic  environ- 
ment are  required.  C.P.E.  preferred.  Applications 
are  due  by  Dec.  31,  2006.  Apply  online  at: 
http://careers.creighton.edu  or  mail  your  resume 
with  a letter  of  interest  to:  Fred  Salzinger, 
Associate  Vice  President  for  Health  Sciences, 


Creighton  University,  2500  California  Plaza, 1 
Omaha,  NE  68178.  Please  contact  Fred 
Salzinger,  Associate  Vice  President  for  Health 
Sciences  at  (402)  280-1821  or  salzin@cre- 
ighton.edu  with  any  questions. 

PRINCIPAL  SEARCH  in  Napa,  Calif.  Service 
begins  July  1,  2007.  Justin-Siena  High  School, 
a Catholic,  Lasallian,  college  preparatory  high 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  is  searching  for  an 
experienced,  proven  leader  to  serve  as 
Principal.  For  information  about  qualifications 
and  application,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.justin-siena.org.  Justin-Siena  High 
School,  4026  Maher  Street,  Napa,  CA  94558. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists  and 
preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed 
weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site: 
www.fcaministry.com. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th  : 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfn.  Rates  are  per  word/per 
issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times:  $1.21;  12-23  j 
times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42  times  or  more: 
$1.05.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to: 
ads@americamagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222- 
2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department , 
America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone.  For  \ 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


End-of-Year  Tax  Planning 

Gifts  to  America  are  tax  deductible. 

If  your  portfolio  is  larger  than  your  checkbook,  you  can  help  ( 
America  by  a gift  of  stock.  Stock  is  just  as  helpful  to  us  as  cash, 
and  if  the  stock  has  appreciated  in  value,  giving  to  America 
has  tax  advantages  for  you. 


America  Press  Inc. 
c/o  Citibank 
Investment 
Services,  Direct 
Transfer 

Customer  #DTC  0675, 
Account  #48C02275 
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Templegate  Publishers 

templegate.com 


Bede  Griffiths: 

Friend  Gift  of  the  Spirit 
A Spiritual  Journey  with  Meath  Conlan 
Meath  Conlan,  Ph.D. 

Bede  Griffiths’  conversations  and  wisdom  come  to  life 
through  Conlan’s  recollections  and  28  full  color  photos. 
87243-270-X  $20.00  128  pages 

Music  of  Pure  Love 

Where  Angels  Gladly  Tread 
Thomas  G.  Casey,  S.J. 

“Father  Casey  gives  us  his  own  spirited  and  interesting 
meditations  on  faith,  life,  and  especially  love.” 

Fr.  Benedict  J.  Groeschel,  CF.R. 
0-87243-271-8  $18.95  206  pages 

The  Icon  Handbook 

A Guide  to  Understanding  Icons  and  the  Liturgy,  Symbols 
and  Practices  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
David  Coomler 

Fourth  printing  — Includes  translations  of  Slavonic  inscrip- 
tions, 173  full-page  reproductions,  nine  pages  in  full  color. 
0-87243-210-6  $29.95  320  pages 

Stronger  Than  Hate 

Struggling  to  Forgive 
Tim  Guenard 

International  bestseller  — “Extraordinarily  powerful  account, 
with  its  realistic,  at  times  funny,  oral  style,  touches  the  heart.” 
Notes  Bibliographiques 
0-87243-262-9  $17.95  232  pages 

Against  the  Current 

Reflections  on  the  Misuse  of  Religion 
John  Garvey 

“Garvey  succeeds  in  shattering  illusions  and  challenging  a 
host  of  common  assumptions  that,  for  many  of  us,  inform 
our  attitudes  to  faith  and  religious  practice.”  The  Furrow 
0-87243-268-8  $12.95  128  pages 

Catholicism  for  the  Non-Catholic 

A Brief  Introduction  to  Catholicism 
Richard  Chiola,  Ph.D. 

Helpful  and  appealing  to  interfaith  couples  and  those 
expressing  an  interest  in  Catholicism. 

0-87243-269-6  $14.95  192  pages 


Templegate  Publishers 

302  East  Adams  Street  Post  Office  Box  5152  Springfield,  Illinois  62705-5152 
800-367-4844  templegate.com 


Letters 


To  Be  Heard 

Have  we,  and  the  media  in  general, 
completely  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
last  great  peace  efforts  by  the  dying 
Pope  John  Paul  II  was  to  send  Cardinal 
Pio  Laghi,  the  former  Vatican  ambas- 
sador to  Washington  (Signs  of  the 
Times,  1 1/6),  to  try  to  talk  President 
Bush  and  his  advisers  out  of  their  ill- 
advised  rush  to  war?  I am  sure  that 
today,  in  his  deep  heart’s  core,  our  pres- 
ident really  wishes  he  had  heeded  the 
pope’s  voice. 

Cardinal  Laghi  tried  in  vain  to 
point  out  to  him  the  difficulty  of  the 
language,  the  serious  conflicts  among 
Shiites,  Sunnis  and  Kurds,  and  that 
while  America’s  formidable  war 
machine  would  make  quick  work  of 
Hussein’s  inferior  defenses,  unmanage- 
able human  problems  would  certainly 
follow. 

“I  have  come  from  Rome  not  only 


to  hear  you,  Mr.  President,  but  also  to 
be  heard,”  Laghi  complained  at  one 
point  in  their  conversation.  “I  had  the 
impression  that  they  had  already  made 
their  decision,”  Laghi  said  in  a remark- 
able speech  in  Camaldoli  (Arezzo,  Italy) 
on  Oct.  4,  2003. 

President  Bush  had  been  offered 
the  best  intelligence  available  on  Iraq. 
The  bishops  in  Iraq  are  in  touch  with 
the  apostolic  nuncio  in  Baghdad,  and  he 
with  the  Vatican.  They  speak  the  peo- 
ple’s language  and  have  their  hand  on 
the  pulse  of  the  nation.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  Iraq  was  more  reliable  than  that 
of  our  highly  paid  intelligence  agencies 
who  cost  us  billions  but  whose  informa- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  proven  embar- 
rassingly wrong  and  misleading. 

It  was  President  Reagan  in  1984 
who  urged  the  Senate  to  confirm 
William  A.  Wilson,  his  personal 
“envoy”  to  the  pope,  as  the  first  U.S. 


ambassador  to  the  Holy  See.  His  rea- 
son was  his  oft-repeated  conviction 
that  “the  Vatican  is  the  world’s  greatest 
listening  post.” 

I spoke  at  length  with  Cardinal 
Laghi  last  September  in  Rome.  He 
recalled  his  sense  of  failure  when 
President  Bush  tried  to  end  their  meet- 
ing on  a positive  note:  at  least  they 
held  common  positions  on  the  defense 
of  human  fife  and  opposition  to  human 
cloning.  The  cardinal  replied  that 
those  issues  were  not  the  purpose  of 
his  mission  to  Washington. 

Larry  N.  Lorenzoni,  S.D.B. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Work  Is  a Service 

I think  I need  someone  to  explain  the 
logic  of  the  recent  directive  to  pastors  to 
prevent  eucharistic  ministers  from 
cleansing  the  sacred  vessels  after 
Communion  (Signs  of  the  Times,  1 1/6). 


To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
writer’s  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


Spring 


“Jesuit  Father  James  Martin  shows,  in  his  latest  book,  how 
one  may  ‘read’  the  saints  and  spiritual  masters  to  deepen 
our  knowledge  of  both  theology  and  the  spiritual  life.  He 
does  this  so  well  both  because  his  writing  is  lucid  and  his 
approach  so  transparently  authentic.” 

— Lawrence  S.  Cunningham,  John  A.  O’Brien  Professor  of  Theology, 
The  University  of  Notre  Dame 

“Probably  nothing  is  more  important  to  practical  religion 
than  the  discovery  of  ‘the  self  we  have  to  lose  and  the  self 
we  have  to  find.’  Jesus  said  it  first,  Merton  made  it  clear,  and 
James  Martin,  if  you  can  believe  it,  makes  it  even  clearer.” 

— Fr . Richard  Rohr,  OFM,  Center  for  Action  and  Contemplation, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

a 


. Call:  800-218-1903  . Fax:  800-836-3161 
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When  I consider  the  tremendous 
sendee  the  ministers  render  when  they 
take  the  ciborium  and  the  chalice  into 
the  midst  of  the  people  and  present  the 
body  of  Christ  and  the  blood  of  Christ 
to  them  and  so  handle  the  sacred 
species  for  extended  periods  of  time,  I 
think  of  the  charge  bishops  make  to  the 
priests  they  ordain,  “Become  what  you 
handle.”  The  ministers  do  a mighty 
work  and,  with  God’s  help,  sanctify 
themselves  by  contact  with  the 
eucharistic  Lord. 

Why  then,  when  their  service  to  the 
people  ends,  are  the  ministers  dismissed 
from  the  last  step,  the  comparatively 
minor  chore  of  cleansing  the  vessels? 
The  ministers  have  just  handled  the 
Lord;  why  can’t  they  wash  the  vessels 
that  held  him? 

One  thing  I hope  is  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  permission  to  do  this  is  not  an 
attempt  to  make  the  laypersons  become 
aware  of  their  status  in  our  hierarchical 
church.  They  do  not  need  that  kind  of 
put-down;  they  know  their  work  is  a 


service,  just  as  the  presidential  role  of 
the  celebrant  is  a service  and  just  as  the 
role  of  bishop  is  a service.  After  all, 
aren’t  we  clerics  supposed  to  be  servants 
of  the  servants  of  God? 

(Rev.)  Walter  J.  Paulits 
Pasadena,  Md. 

Individual  Rights 

Today  I read  your  editorial  “All  Souls 
Day,  2006”  (10/30).  I was  happy  to  get 
such  a recent  issue.  Our  copies  of 
America  are  usually  about  six  weeks 
old  by  the  time  they  arrive. 

However,  that  is  not  the  point.  I 
was  extremely  pleased  to  read  your 
position  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion’s and  Congress’s  total  disregard  for 
individual  rights.  I have  been  appalled 
for  years  at  the  way  in  which  this  issue 
is  not  being  addressed  at  all  by  the 
press,  at  least  in  the  articles  I have  read. 

I have  not  been  able  to  figure  out 
how  the  president  can  suggest  that  he  is 
promoting  democracy  and  governance 
by  law  throughout  the  world  at  the 


same  time  that  he  is  taking  away  those 
same  rights  from  the  American  people. 

Please  continue  your  good  work  in 
keeping  such  ideas  in  front  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  need  is  extreme.  We  here  at 
Bethlehem  University  are  very  appre- 
ciative of  your  efforts. 

Neil  Kieffe,  F.S.C. 

Bethlehem 

More  Movies 

I enjoyed  reading  “Saints  on  the 
Screen,”  by  James  Martin,  S.J.,  (10/30); 
because  of  it  I have  resolved  to  track 
down  a copy  of  “Joan  of  Arc,”  which  I 
have  never  seen.  Though  I would  not 
drop  any  of  Martin’s  selections,  any  list 
of  10  is  necessarily  limited,  so  let  me 
call  attention  to  three  films  that  I think 
best  portray  saints  working  with  the 
poor:  “Monsieur  Vincent”  (1947), 
“Entertaining  Angels”  (1996)  and  the 
Petrie  Sisters’  documentary  on  Mother 
Teresa,  “Something  Beautiful  for  God” 
(1969). 

(Rev.)  Robert  Lauder 
Queens,  N.Y. 
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The  Word 


Patience  as  Waiting  and 
Hoping 

First  Sunday  of  Advent  (C)  Dec.  3,  2006 

Readings:  Jer  33:  14-16;  Ps  25:45,  8-10,  14;  1 Thess  3:12-4:2;  Luke  21:25-28,  3436 
“But  when  these  signs  begin  to  happen , stand  erect  and  raise  your  heads , because  your 
redemption  is  at  hand"  (Luke  21:28) 


IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  patience 
(hypomone  in  Greek)  is  not  passivity. 
Rather,  patience  entails  active  wait- 
ing and  hoping.  As  we  begin  a litur- 
gical year  in  which  most  Sunday  Gospel 
readings  are  from  Luke,  I want  to  focus  on 
the  Lukan  Advent  virtues  of  patience, 
hope,  joy  and  fidelity. 

We  wait  for  buses  and  airplanes, 
friends  and  doctors.  Those  who  are  very 
time-conscious  and  impatient  (like  me) 
find  even  short  waits  almost  intolerable. 
What  keeps  us  waiting  is  the  hope  that 
something  positive  may  yet  happen,  that 
our  waiting  will  prove  to  have  been  worth- 
while and  that  we  can  move  forward  with 
our  lives. 

The  Scripture  readings  for  the  first 
Sunday  of  Advent  concern  the  dynamic  of 
waiting  and  hoping.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
was  waiting  and  hoping  for  an  ideal 
descendant  of  King  David  who  might 
bring  security  and  justice  to  God’s  people. 
Jeremiah  was  active  in  the  early  6th  centu- 
ry B.C.  He  saw  clearly  that  his  people 
would  be  defeated  by  the  Babylonians,  and 
that  the  temple  city  of  Jerusalem  would  be 
captured  and  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  midst  of  political  chaos  Jeremiah 
remained  a person  of  hope.  He  was  waiting 
for  the  Messiah  of  Israel  and  was  con- 
vinced that  his  waiting  would  be  rewarded. 
Christians  believe  that  Jeremiah’s  waiting 
and  hoping  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus. 

The  reading  from  Luke  21  looks  for- 
ward to  what  is  called  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  It  tells  about  the  signs  and  por- 
tents that  will  accompany  that  event.  It  also 
urges  constant  watchfulness  or  vigilance  in 
the  face  of  those  signs  and  portents.  What 
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is  most  distinctive  and  important  about 
Luke’s  version  of  Jesus’  final  discourse  is 
the  assurance  that  all  will  turn  out  well  for 
those  who  remain  faithful:  “But  when 
these  signs  begin  to  happen,  stand  erect 
and  raise  your  heads,  because  your 
redemption  is  at  hand”  (Luke  21:28).  The 
second  coming  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  feared 
but  rather  to  be  eagerly  awaited.  There  is 
hope  that  it  will  bring  vindication  and  per- 
fect happiness  for  the  faithful  people  of 
God.  It  is  worth  waiting  for. 

Written  in  A.D.  51,  Paul’s  First  Letter 
to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  earliest  com- 
plete document  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  amazing  to  see  in  it  how  rapidly  there 
developed  a highly  sophisticated  theologi- 
cal vocabulary  and  conceptuality  about 
Jesus.  In  today’s  selection  Paul  gives 
instructions  about  how  Christians  should 
conduct  themselves  as  they  wait  for  “the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  with  all  his  holy 
ones.”  He  too  is  clearly  speaking  about  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  He  too  looks  for- 
ward in  hope  to  that  event  and  exhorts  the 
Thessalonians  to  behave  in  such  a way  that 
they  may  be  found  blameless  and  holy 
before  God  when  it  happens. 

Why  is  there  so  much  focus  on  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  Advent?  We  need  to  look  at  the  word 
“advent.”  Beneath  its  acquired  liturgical 
sense  it  means  “coming,  arriving,  becom- 
ing present.”  In  Advent  we  tend  to  think 
primarily  about  the  first  coming  of  Christ 
at  his  birth.  But  there  are  other  comings  of 
Christ — as  the  risen  Lord  at  Easter,  in  the 
sacraments  (especially  the  Eucharist),  in 
our  everyday  fives,  at  the  moment  of  death 
and  at  the  end  of  human  history  (the  sec- 
ond coming). 

Advent  is  a time  of  waiting  and  hoping, 
of  renewing  our  trust  in  God’s  merciful 
love  and  care  and  of  reflecting  on  the  sev- 


eral comings  of  Christ  in  our  fives.  The  key 
New  Testament  word  for  Advent  is  “vigi- 
lance”— that  is,  conducting  our  fives  in 
such  a way  that  we  may  be  found  blameless 
and  holy  before  God  as  we  experience  the 
various  comings  of  Christ  in  our  fives.  This 
is  another  way  of  talking  about  waiting  and 
hoping. 

This  Friday  (Dec.  8)  is  the  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  According  to  this  dogma  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  Mary  was  conceived 
without  original  sin  and  so  was  prepared 
to  be  the  mother  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God. 
The  reading  from  Genesis  3 explains  why 
there  is  sin  and  death  in  the  world — 
because  of  the  original  sin  committed  by 
Adam  and  Eve.  The  passage  from  Luke 
1:26-38  describes  Mary  as  the  special 
object  of  divine  favor  (“full  of  grace”)  and 
therefore  as  qualified  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  Messiah.  The  text  from  Eph  1:3-6 
suggests  that  all  the  blessings  predicated  of 
those  who  have  been  redeemed  in  and 
through  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
can  be  predicated  pre-eminently  and  pro- 
leptically  (that  is,  by  way  of  anticipation) 
of  Mary.  Thus  Mary  appears  as  an  exem- 
plar of  the  Advent  theme  of  waiting  and 
hoping  and  as  a privileged  figure  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  hopes  of  God’s  people. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  do  you  deal  with  waiting?  What 
frustrates  you  most?  What  keeps  you 
waiting? 

• What  do  you  most  look  forward  to 
this  Christmas?  How  do  you  expect  to 
spend  the  day?  What  are  you  hoping 
for? 

• How  do  you  regard  talk  about  the 
second  coming  of  Christ?  Does  it 
frighten  you?  Does  it  comfort  you?  Or 
do  you  just  ignore  it?  Why? 
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nspirational  stories  are  not  what  you 
would  expect  to  find  in  the  Money  and 
Business  section  of  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times.  Its  articles  are  generally  of 
the  dollars  and  cents  kind.  But  a few  years 
ago,  paging  quickly  through  that  Sunday’s 
business  section,  I began  to  notice  a regular 
column  called  The  Boss.  The  format  is  the  “as 
told  to”  kind.  A Times  reporter  interviews 
someone  who  has  climbed  to  the  top  of  his  or 
her  (mosdy  his)  organization.  The  reporter 
then  writes  up  the  interview  as  a brief  first- 
person  narrative. 

Now  and  then,  though,  these  columns 
recount  not  only  the  climb-to-success  efforts 
of  the  interviewees,  but  also  what  influenced 
them  at  an  early  stage  of  their  lives  in  ways 
that  led  to  something  beyond  the  success  they 
had  achieved  in  the  business  world  per  se,  and 
even  to  a deepened  view  of  life  itself.  In  a 
piece  titled  “Setting  the  Table,”  for  example, 
the  president  and  C.E.O.  of  an  organization 
based  in  Delaware  spoke  in  his  interview  of  an 
early  job  he  held  for  several  summers  while  a 
college  student. 

The  job  involved 
preparing  picnic 
lunches  for  groups 
of  patients  at  a 
state  mental  hospital.  He  was  responsible  for 
cooking  100  hot  dogs  and  100  hamburgers. 

Only  18  when  he  first  began,  he  “went  into 
the  job  thinking  I would  make  the  food  quick- 
ly and  get  out.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
“had  never  visited  an  institution  like  that,  and 
you  think  of  the  stereotype  of  people  stuck  in 
an  institution  and  taking  medication.”  What 
he  discovered  then  and  during  subsequent 
summers,  however,  was  that  instead  of  doing 
his  tasks  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  then  leav- 
ing, he  was  “spending  more  and  more  time 
there,  talking  to  patients.”  The  patients,  in 
turn,  who  were  “pretty  sick,”  took  grateful 
note  of  his  increasingly  caring  attentions.  As 
time  went  on,  he  says,  he  was  not  only  doing 
the  actual  food  preparation,  but  also  “putting 
food  on  their  plates  and  even  feeding  them 
[and]  I realized  we  were  helping  to  improve 
their  quality  of  life.”  We  are  not  told  much 
about  the  early  steps  in  his  subsequent  post- 
college business  career,  but  toward  the  end  of 
the  column  he  observes,  “My  family  and  faith 
are  the  most  important  things  in  my  life.”  His 
early  experience  among  mentally  ill  hospital 
patients  at  those  picnics,  we  realize,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  faith  and  his  family,  but 
also  with  his  overall  perception  of  life,  which 
had  come  to  include  service  to  the  vulnerable. 

Another  Boss  column  that  appeared  in  the 
fall  of  2005  was  called  “Lessons  from  Dad.” 


The  interviewee  this  time  was  a woman — the 
president  of  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society.  The  sense  of  family  comes  through 
strongly  as  she  describes  her  father’s  influence 
on  her  life.  A minister  with  the  Swedish 
Covenant  Church,  he  was  active  as  she  was 
growing  up  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  As  a 
teenager,  “I  wondered,”  she  says  of  that 
tumultuous  period  of  the  1960’s,  “what  it 
would  be  like  to  be  in  a minority” — that  is, 
what  it  would  be  like  to  be  an  African 
American  teenager  in  a city  familiar  with  race 
riots  and  overt  acts  of  discrimination. 

Her  thoughts  on  the  issue  took  concrete 
form  when,  as  a senior,  she  transferred  to  a 
mosdy  black  school  on  the  south  side  of 
Chicago.  As  her  senior  year  was  drawing  to  an 
end,  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  led  to  rioting,  and  the  school  was  tem- 
porarily closed.  “My  new  friends  surrounded 
me,”  she  says,  “and  got  me  safely  to  a station 
where  I could  get  a bus  home.”  She  tells  us: 
“The  memory  of  their  kindness,  in  spite  of 
their  pain  and  anger,  has  never  left  me.”  The 
students  had  nick- 
named her  Blue 
Eyes,  “because 
they  assumed  that 
all  white  people 
had  blue  eyes.”  Her  eyes,  in  fact,  are  green, 
but  from  that  misperception  on  the  part  of  her 
new  African  American  friends,  she  “learned 
that  stereotypes  went  two  ways” — a lesson  also 
learned  by  the  college  student  who  worked 
with  mentally  ill  hospital  patients. 

After  graduating  from  college,  she  taught 
reading  in  local  public  schools  and  became 
involved  in  youth-related  activities.  Noticing 
an  ad  by  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  for  a read-a-thon  coordinator,  she 
applied  for  the  job.  That  job  in  turn — and 
with  the  encouragement  of  various  other 
“bosses”  who  urged  her  to  keep  deepening  her 
knowledge  of  the  field  to  which  she  had  by 
then  committed  herself — led  to  her  present 
C.E.O.  position.  But  her  primary  debt,  she 
observes  at  the  column’s  conclusion,  was  to 
her  father,  who  had  taught  her  that  “you  just 
keep  on  learning.”  She  saw  that  he  “always 
tried  to  make  himself  a better  person,  and  that 
continues  to  have  a profound  effect  on  me.” 

Most  of  the  Boss  columns  focus  more  on 
“how  I made  it  to  the  top.”  But  every  now  and 
then,  as  these  two  examples  suggest,  generous 
impulses  arising  from  early  life  experiences 
can,  once  developed,  serve  as  proof  that  busi- 
ness acumen  and  human  concern  for  others 
can  intersect  in  life-giving  ways.  This  is  what 
keeps  me  looking  out  for  those  short  Sunday 
columns.  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Prisons  in  Latin  America 

The  often  horrifying  conditions  in  Latin  American  pris- 
ons receive  relatively  little  attention  in  the  United  States. 
A recent  study,  Evaluation  of  Prisons  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  however,  casts  light  on  some  of  them. 
How  well  or  badly  a prisoner  is  treated  in  the  Bolivian 
prison  system,  for  example,  depends  on  how  much  an 
inmate  can  pay  for  the  size  of  his  cell  and  for  visiting 
privileges.  Ability  to  pay  may  even  determine  length  of 
confinement,  a situation  that  points  to  judicial  corrup- 
tion. Juveniles  16  and  over  are  not  separated  from  adults, 
and  abuse  of  juveniles  is  consequently  common. 
Rehabilitation  programs  are  “scarce  to  non-existent.” 
Violence  is  endemic,  with  prisoners  in  control  and  gangs 
operating  unhindered  from  their  cells. 

The  situation  in  Brazil  mirrors  many  of  the  same 
deplorable  conditions.  Not  even  “the  most  egregious 
cases  of  torture”  in  Brazilian  prisons  are  investigated,  the 
report  notes;  and  women  are  “ignored  by  the  system,” 
with  virtually  nothing  in  the  way  of  prenatal  care  or 
other  services. 

Many  of  the  abuses  stand  out  as  violations  of  the  1948 
American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man. 
The  right  to  humane  treatment  and  the  right  to  be  tried 
without  undue  delay  are  just  two  of  the  rights  often 
denied  in  poor  Latin  American  prisons,  but  also  in  pris- 
ons under  the  aegis  of  a powerful  northern  member  of 
the  O.A.S.,  the  United  States. 

The  2006  Magsaysay  Awards 

In  April  1957,  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  established 
the  Ramon  Magsaysay  Awards  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  charismatic  Philippine  president  who  had  died  a 
month  earlier  in  a tragic  plane  crash.  Since  then  over 
250  individuals  and  institutions  throughout  Asia  have 
been  recognized  for  leadership  in  government  service, 
public  service,  community  leadership,  literature  and  the 
arts,  peace  and  international  understanding  and,  since 
2001,  for  emergent  leadership.  The  2006  Magsaysay 
Award  for  Community  Leadership  recognizes  the  work 
of  the  Gawad  Kalinga  Community  Development 
Foundation,  a movement  founded  by  Antonio  Meloto,  a 
successful  Philippine  businessman,  who  began  a full- 
time ministry  with  the  poor  in  1995,  working  in  Bagong 
Silang,  a huge  squatter  relocation  site  in  metropolitan 
Manila.  The  name  Gawad  Kalinga  means  “to  give  care.” 

As  Meloto  came  to  know  the  conditions  under  which 
the  squatters  lived,  he  decided  that  the  most  critical 


need  was  for  low-cost  housing.  But  from  the  beginning 
the  emphasis  of  Gawad  Kalinga  was  to  build  not  simply 
houses  but  communities.  The  new  houses  would  be 
given  to  the  poorest  families,  who  would  help  volunteers 
build  them  and  live  according  to  neighborhood 
covenants.  The  success  of  this  first  project,  Bagong 
Silang  Village,  led  to  similar  Gawad  Kalinga  villages  in 
other  parts  of  the  Philippines,  and  Meloto ’s  tireless 
fund-raising  captured  the  interest  of  expatriate  Filipinos 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Today  there  are 
more  than  850  Gawad  Kalinga  villages  across  the 
Philippines.  Gawad  Kalinga  is  committed  to  building 
7,000  new  communities  by  the  year  2010.  In  the  words 
of  the  citation  for  the  Magsaysay  Award,  Antonio 
Meloto  has  inspired  “Filipinos  to  believe  with  pride  that 
theirs  can  be  a nation  without  slums.” 

Influence  Peddler 

Mr.  Ralph  Reed  lost  his  bid  to  run  for  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernorship of  Georgia,  but  only  because  his  deals  with  lob- 
byist Jack  Abramoff  were  still  lodged  deeply  in  the  pub- 
lic’s mind.  In  one  instance,  his  firm  received  more  than  $4 
million  to  organize  Christian  opposition  to  new  Indian 
casinos,  which  held  back  the  competition  for  Mr. 
Abramoff’s  clients — tribes  with  casinos  already  in  opera- 
tion. 

Gambling  may  be  a sin,  as  the  fundamentalist 
Christians  whom  Reed  mobilized  believe.  But  what  do 
you  call  what  Reed  did?  His  antigambling  campaign  was 
a grand  slam  for  Abramoff,  his  clients  and  for  Reed, 
until  the  public  got  wind  of  it. 

The  example  points  to  a particular  benefit  of  demo- 
cratic elections,  even  primaries:  they  typically  give  voters 
enough  information  to  hold  candidates  accountable.  The 
candidates  broadcast  their  own  best  accomplishments  and 
go  out  of  their  way  to  publicize  their  opponents’  short- 
comings and  misdeeds.  Regarding  Mr.  Reed,  Georgia’s 
Republican  voters  judged  that  the  negative  outweighed 
the  positive,  and  he  lost  by  a wide  margin. 

What  is  worrisome,  though,  is  where  former  candi- 
dates venture  next.  Reed  has  already  mentioned  putting 
his  energies  into  the  2008  presidential  campaign,  writing 
direct  mail  messages,  commercials  and  speeches.  Behind- 
the-scenes  influence  can  be  hugely  powerful,  yet  it  offers 
none  of  the  transparency  that  party  politics  affords. 

Worse,  given  enough  time,  voters  forget  what  once 
kept  them  from  supporting  a particular  candidate.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  Reeds  of  this  world  count  on  and  wait 
for.  Citizens,  beware! 
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Editorial 


Raising  the  Minimum  Wage 


Nowhere  in  the  united  states  is  it 
possible  for  a full-time  worker  earning 
the  minimum  wage  to  rent  a one-bed- 
room  apartment  at  market  rates.  Despite 
this  shameful  reality,  Congress  has  again 
balked  at  increasing  the  minimum  wage  from  its  present 
$5.15  an  hour — unchanged  since  1997.  According  to  a 
report  by  the  nonprofit  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities,  it  is  now  at  a half-century  low,  with  a purchasing 
power  that  has  fallen  by  20  percent  since  the  last  increase. 
By  contrast,  the  same  report  notes  that  the  “benefits  of  our 
impressive  production  growth  have  flowed  to  those  at  the 
top  of  the  income  and  wealth  scale.” 

A full-time  minimum  wage  worker  earns  only  $10,712 
a year.  Even  two  wage  earners  in  the  same  household 
would  barely  bring  their  combined  incomes  above  the  fed- 
eral poverty  level  of  $19,157  for  a family  of  four — two 
adults  and  two  children.  Women,  many  of  them  single 
mothers,  are  especially  affected  when  it  comes  to  their 
struggle  to  provide  the  basics  of  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  With  inflation  cutting  ever  more  deeply 
into  their  meager  incomes,  more  and  more  who  work  at 
minimum-wage  jobs  find  themselves  pushed  into  poverty 
and  homelessness. 

Recognizing  the  struggle  required  to  survive  on  the 
federal  minimum  wage,  over  20  states  have  taken  matters 
into  their  own  hands  by  raising  their  minimum-wage  stan- 
dards to  higher  levels.  Washington  State’s  is  the  highest,  at 
$7.63  an  hour.  Some  municipalities  have  taken  still  greater 
steps.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  the  city  council  in  late  July 
approved  passage  of  the  so-called  big-box  bill.  This  ordi- 
nance, which  applies  to  huge  retailers  like  Wal-Mart  and 
Target,  calls  for  a minimum  wage  of  $10  an  hour,  with 
annual  indexing  for  inflation.  Not  surprisingly,  Wal-Mart 
and  similar  big-box  stores  fought  passage  of  the  ordinance. 
But  this  new  minimum  approaches  what  most  would  view 
as  a living  wage — a wage  sufficient  to  meet  such  basic 
needs  as  shelter,  food  and  medical  care.  It  is  already  in 
place  in  cities  like  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  as 
well  as  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Helpful  as  such  local  moves  are,  though,  what  is  needed  is 
action  on  the  Congressional  level  that  would  benefit  work- 
ers nationwide. 

Business  interests  like  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  powerful  lobbies  like  the  American  Hotel  and 


Lodging  Association  have  long  opposed  any  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage,  claiming  that  it  would  stunt  job 
growth  and  harm  small  businesses.  But  a report  by  the 
nonprofit  Fiscal  Policy  Institute  has  concluded  that  states 
with  minimum  wages  above  the  federal  level  have  actually 
experienced  faster  growth  in  small  businesses  and  retail 
jobs  than  states  where  the  federal  level  has  prevailed. 

Over  the  years,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  has  consistently  advocated  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  A statement  released  by  the  conference  in 
February  cites  the  U.S.  Labor  Department’s  finding  that 
about  40  percent  of  the  workers  who  would  benefit  are  the 
sole  wage  earners  for  their  households.  Overall,  an 
increase  would  have  a positive  effect  on  over  eight  million 
low-wage  workers.  Not  only  would  women  be  particularly 
helped  but  so  too  would  members  of  minority  groups  and 
the  poor  in  general.  In  the  same  statement,  the  bishops 
make  reference  to  a living  wage  as  “integral  to  our  under- 
standing of  human  work.”  Raising  the  minimum  wage 
would  at  least  be  a start  toward  viewing  work  not  as  a job 
only,  but,  as  the  bishops  also  observe,  “a  reflection  of  our 
human  dignity.”  The  present  minimum  wage  denies  work- 
ers that  dignity. 

JUST  BEFORE  ITS  AUGUST  RECESS,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a measure  that  would  have  raised 
the  minimum  from  $5.15  to  $7.25  in  three  stages  over 
the  next  three  years.  The  nonprofit  Economic  Policy 
Institute  has  estimated  that  even  this  modest  increase 
could  have  meant  a significant  annual  wage  increment  of 
approximately  $1,200.  But  in  what  advocates  for  the  poor 
have  called  a cynical  ploy,  a provision  attached  to  the 
House  bill  called  for  a reduction  in  the  estate  tax  that 
would  have  primarily  benefited  heirs  to  large  inheri- 
tances. It  would  have  had  the  adverse  effect  of  lowering 
government  revenues  by  over  $700  billion  over  the  next 
decade,  which  could  in  turn  have  led  to  a cutting  back  on 
programs  that  benefit  low-income  people.  For  primarily 
partisan  reasons,  when  the  measure  went  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate  in  early  August,  the  combination  of  a wage 
increase,  coupled  with  the  estate  tax  provision,  caused 
both  measures  to  fail. 

Congress  has  been  diligent  in  regularly  raising  its 
own  wages.  It  should  now  raise  the  wages  of  those  who 
are  among  the  nation’s  poorest  workers. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Christians  Flee  Sectarian  Violence  in  Iraq 


Half  of  all  Iraqi  Christians  have  fled  their 
country  since  the  U.S.-led  invasion  in 
2003,  said  the  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Baghdad.  Auxiliary  Bishop  Andreos 
Abouna  of  Baghdad,  a Chaldean  Catholic, 
said  that  before  the  invasion  there  were 
about  1 .2  million  Christians  in  the  pre- 
dominantly Shiite  Muslim  state.  Since 
then  the  overall  number  has  dropped  to 
about  600,000,  he  said.  “What  we  are 
hearing  now  is  the  alarm  bell  for 
Christianity  in  Iraq,”  the  bishop  said. 
“When  so  many  are  leaving  from  a small 
community  like  ours,  you  know  that  it  is 
dangerous — dangerous  for  the  future  of 
the  church  in  Iraq.”  The  bishop  said  75 
percent  of  Christians  from  Baghdad  had 
fled  the  capital  to  escape  the  almost  daily 
outbreaks  of  sectarian  violence.  Since  the 


beginning  of  the  war,  the  number  of 
Chaldean  Catholics,  who  make  up  the 
country’s  most  numerous  Christian 
denomination,  had  dropped  below  half  a 
million  from  800,000,  he  said.  Many 
sought  new  lives  mostly  in  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  of  Syria,  Jordan  and  Turkey, 
he  added.  Bishop  Abouna  thought  it 
unlikely  that  many  of  those  who  had  emi- 
grated would  return.  The  bishop  spoke 
from  Iraq  on  Aug.  1 with  Aid  to  the 
Church  in  Need  UK,  a Catholic  charity 
that  supports  the  Chaldean  Catholic  com- 
munity in  Iraq.  About  97  percent  of  the 
country’s  total  27  million  Iraqis  are  Shiite 
and  Sunni  Muslims;  Christians  make  up 
the  majority  of  the  remaining  3 percent. 
The  Chaldean  Catholics  speak  Aramaic, 
the  language  of  Jesus. 


War  Disrupts  Schools 
in  Lebanon 

Instead  of  getting  ready  for  a new  school 
year,  the  head  of  the  Jesuit-run  College 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Jamhour,  Lebanon,  is 
sending  students  and  alumni  to  help  feed 
displaced  people  and  filling  out  the 
papers  parents  need  to  enroll  many  of  the 
students  in  schools  abroad.  Salim 
Daccache,  S.J.,  rector  of  Notre  Dame, 
said  200  students  and  alumni  are  in 
Beirut  helping  students  and  alumni  at  St. 
Joseph  University,  also  conducted  by  the 
Jesuits,  prepare  and  serve  1,000  hot  meals 
each  day  for  the  displaced.  In  a telephone 
interview  on  Aug.  4,  he  said  he  would  not 
be  sending  any  students  that  day  “because 
overnight  some  bridges  were  bombed,  so 
our  links  with  Beirut  have  been 
destroyed.”  Notre  Dame  is  located  less 
than  10  miles  southeast  of  Beirut.  But  the 
real  problem  is  that  it  is  less  than  a mile 
from  a Lebanese  army  garrison,  which 
also  has  attracted  Israeli  bombardment. 
No  one  has  been  injured  at  Notre  Dame, 
he  said,  but  many  of  the  classrooms  no 
longer  have  glass  in  the  windows,  and 
dozens  of  doors  need  to  be  repaired  or 
replaced. 

Volatility  of  Middle  East 
Will  Probably  Continue 

A cease-fire  may  stop  the  immediate 
destruction  in  Lebanon,  but  new  wars  are 
bound  to  erupt  in  the  region  as  long  as 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  continues, 
said  a church  expert  on  the  Middle  East. 
Samir  Khalil  Samir,  S.J.,  an  Egyptian- 
born  expert  on  Islam  who  teaches  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  said  a long-term  solu- 
tion to  the  region’s  problems  must 
include  Israeli  recognition  of  a 
Palestinian  state,  Arab  recognition  of  the 
state  of  Israel  and  the  disarming  of  all 
militias,  including  the  Lebanese-based 
Hezbollah.  “What  is  needed  is  the 
courage  to  find  a definitive  solution.  This 
problem  has  been  going  on  for  decades, 
and  it’s  like  a cancer  that  keeps  changing 
forms,”  Father  Samir  wrote  in  a com- 
mentary published  on  Aug.  5 by 
AsiaNews,  a Rome-based  missionary 
news  agency.  Father  Samir  said 
Hezbollah  should  have  been  disarmed 
years  ago,  in  line  with  U.N.  resolutions, 


Japan’s  Catholic  Bishops  on  Peace 


Michael  Goro  Matsuura 

Japan’s  Catholic  bishops  strongly 
oppose  efforts  under  way  to  change 
their  nation’s  constitutional  renuncia- 
tion of  warfare,  the  president  of  the 
bishops’ Japan  Catholic  Council  for 
Justice  and  Peace  said  during  a visit  to 
Washington.  In  an  interview  on  Aug.  2 
with  Catholic  News  Service,  the  coun- 
cil head,  Auxiliary  Bishop  Michael 
Goro  Matsuura  of  Osaka,  said  North 
Korean  saber-rattling  and  pressures 
from  the  Bush  administration  were 
contributing  to  the  erosion  of  the  com- 
mitment to  nonbelligerency  that  Japan 


las  upheld  as  part  of 
ts  constitution  for 
he  past  60  years. 
‘More  people  are 
)eginning  to  think 
ve  should  not  have 
Article  9,”  he  said, 
eferring  to  the  anti- 
var  provision  in  the 
apanese  constitution, 
t says  in  part  that 
‘the  Japanese  people 
orever  renounce  war 
is  a sovereign  right 
)f  the  nation  and  the 
hreat  of  the  use  of 
force  as  a means  of 
settling  international 
disputes....  The  right 
of  belligerency  of  the  state  will  not  be 
recognized.”  Bishop  Matsuura  said  the 
closer  collaboration  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  in  Japan  with  the  Japanese  Self- 
Defense  Force  and  other  measures 
established  by  a U.S. -Japanese  agree- 
ment last  October  threaten  to  draw  the 
Self-Defense  Force  out  of  its  traditional 
limited  posture — in  which  not  a single 
Japanese  soldier  has  killed  or  been 
killed  in  combat  for  more  than  60 
years — into  a new  posture  as  combat- 
ants in  the  global  war  on  terrorism. 
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but  the  organization  has  gained  popular 
support  largely  because  of  the  expansion- 
ist policies  of  Israel. 


Closeness  to  Death 
Makes  Orphans  Tough 

One  thing  the  186  students  at  St. 

Aloysius  Gonzaga  Secondary  School  in 
Nairobi  have  in  common  is  that  they’ve 
all  watched  at  least  one  person  die — their 
mother,  their  father  or  both.  Dying  of 
AIDS  is  a variable  process — AIDS 
patients  get  different  series  of  oppor- 
tunistic infections,  and  no  two  people  in  a 
slum  like  Nairobi’s  Kibera  have  exactly 
the  same  access  to  medical  care.  Still,  los- 
ing parents,  suffering  through  their  fami- 
ly’s impoverishment,  along  with  the  fear 
and  stigma  associated  with  AIDS,  is  a 
powerful  bonding  experience  for  the 
orphans  at  St.  Aloysius.  It  makes  them 
tough.  “In  Kibera,  most  children  are  real- 
ly suffering,”  said  Vincent  Odiambo,  a St. 
Aloysius  student  who  wants  to  become  a 
journalist.  “Once  you  lose  your  parents, 
you  don’t  know  where  to  go.”  If  he  were 
writing  for  a newspaper,  Odiambo  said, 
he  would  want  to  tell  delegates  to  the 
XVI  International  AIDS  Conference  on 
Aug.  13- 18  in  Toronto  about  stigma  and 
discrimination. 


Maureen  Khakayi,  left,  and  Felisters  Dimmina 
pose  in  their  tiny  square  mud  and  galvanized- 
steel  room  in  the  Kibera  slum  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
where  they  have  no  running  water  or  electricity. 


Still  Something  to  Sing  About 


Music  ministers  should  focus  on  building 
bridges  and  creating  unity,  speakers  said  at 
the  western  regional  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Pastoral  Musicians 
in  Sacramento,  Calilf.,  on  Aug.  1-4.  The 
principle  that  all  are  one  in  the  body  of  the 
Lord  is  more  important  than  cultural,  ide- 
ological, musical  or  liturgical  differences, 
they  said.  “We  need  to  resist  going  down 
the  black  hole  of  anger  regarding  how  we 


translate  our  texts,  what  we  will  sing  or 
which  musical  styles  are  most  appropriate 
for  our  Masses,”  said  the  liturgical  com- 
poser David  Haas  in  an  opening  keynote 
address  on  Aug.  1.  “We  still  have  some- 
thing wonderful  to  sing  about:  God  is  still 
here,  calling  all  of  us  to  receive  what  we 
have  been  given  from  God  as  gift  and  give 
it  back  lavishly  in  service  to  the  Lord  and 
one  another,”  he  added. 


Exhibit  Highlights  Women  Religious  as  Pioneers 


The  Leadership  Conference  of  Women 
Religious  is  putting  together  an  exhibit 
titled  “Pioneers,  Poets  and  Prophets”  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  impact  that  more 
than  220,000  women  religious  have  had 
on  the  United  States  since  before  it  was 
an  independent  nation.  In  1727,  the  first 
missionaries,  nine  Ursuline  sisters, 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  from  France. 
Sister  Carole  Shinnick,  a School  Sister  of 
Notre  Dame  and  L.C.W.R.’s  executive 
director,  said  the  exhibit  will  “educate 
and  celebrate”  and  also  refute  stereo- 


types some  people  have  about  nuns.  She 
said  it  will  educate  people,  for  example, 
about  the  brave  missionaries  who  helped 
shape  the  United  States,  the  sisters  who 
have  been  leaders  in  the  women’s  rights 
movement  and  those  who  are  advocates 
for  the  poor.  “Fewer  and  fewer  persons 
have  direct  experiences  with  religious. 
When  you  don’t  know  the  information, 
stereotypes  arise.  We  hope  to  address 
stereotypes”  about  sisters,  Sister  Carole 
said  in  an  interview  with  Catholic  News 
Service. 


Catholic  Charities  Shifts  Focus  of  Adoption  Activities 


Catholic  Charities  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
announced  on  Aug.  2 that  it  would  no 
longer  be  involved  in  the  child  adoption 
activities  of  home  studies,  family  and  child 
matching,  adoptive  placements  or  finaliza- 
tions, the  last  formal  step  of  the  adoption 
process.  Instead,  it  said,  its  adoption-relat- 
ed efforts  and  resources  will  shift  to  educa- 


tion, outreach,  information-sharing  and 
linking  prospective  adoptive  parents  to 
county  and  private  adoption  agencies.  The 
shift  allows  the  agency  to  continue  pro- 
moting adoption  without  entering  areas  of 
conflict  between  the  church’s  teaching 
against  adoption  by  same-sex  couples  and 
civil  laws  requiring  adoption  agencies  not 
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to  discriminate  against  such  couples  when 
placing  adoptive  children.  San  Francisco’s 
Archbishop  George  H.  Niederauer,  chair- 
man of  Catholic  Charities,  said  in  media 
interviews  that  he  told  board  members  in 
March  that  the  agency  could  not  be 
involved  in  direct  adoptions,  but  he 
wished  to  find  ways  to  serve  the  adoption 
community  that  were  compatible  with 
both  Catholic  moral  teaching  and  the 
requirements  of  civil  law. 

African  Priests  Told  to 
Stop  Traditional  Healing 

Southern  African  bishops  have  told  priests 
they  can  no  longer  act  as  traditional 
African  healers.  Priests  must  “desist  from 
‘ubuNgoma’  (traditional  healing)  practices 
involving  spirits  and  channel  their  min- 
istries of  healing  through  the  sacraments 
and  sacramentals  of  the  church,”  said  the 
bishops  of  the  Southern  African  Catholic 
Bishops’  Conference,  which  represents 
South  Africa,  Botswana  and  Swaziland.  In 
a pastoral  letter  dated  Aug.  11,  the  bish- 
ops expressed  concern  that  “many  African 
Christians,  during  difficult  moments  in 
their  fives,  resort  to  practices  of  the  tradi- 
tional religion:  the  intervention  of  ances- 
tral spirits,  the  engagement  of  spirit- 
mediums,  spirit-possession,  consulting 
diviners  about  lost  items  and  about  the 
future,  magical  practices  and  identifying 
one’s  enemies.”  Fear  of  the  spirit  world  is 
intensified  “instead  of  the  love  of  the  ever 
merciful  God  definitively  revealed  by 
Christ  through  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion,” they  said.  “More  disturbing”  is  the 
fact  that  some  priests,  religious  and  lay 
Catholics  have  “resorted  to  becoming 
diviner-healers”  and  “call  on  the  ancestors 
for  healing.” 

Willebrands,  Ecumenical 
Leader,  Dies  at  96 

Cardinal  Johannes  Willebrands,  a driving 
force  behind  improved  Catholic  relations 
with  other  Christians  and  with  Jews,  died 
in  Denekamp,  Netherlands,  on  Aug.  2 at 
the  age  of  96.  Pope  Benedict  XVI  offered 
his  prayers  for  the  late  cardinal,  saying  he 
humbly  served  Christ  and  worked  tireless- 
ly to  fulfil]  Christ’s  will  that  all  his  follow- 
ers would  be  one.  “I  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord  for  all  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
cardinal  in  ecumenical  relations,  of  which 


he  was  an  ardent  promoter  from  the 
beginning  of  his  priesthood  and  in  an  emi- 
nent way  following  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,”  the  pope  said  in  a telegram  on 
Aug.  2 to  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity.  Attracted  to 
the  topic  of  ecumenism  while  still  a semi- 
narian in  the  1920’s,  Cardinal  Willebrands 
was  named  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Vatican’s  office  for  promoting  Christian 
unity  in  1960  and  served  as  president  of 
that  office  from  1969  to  1989.  Before, 
during  and  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  he  also  was  instrumental  in  fos- 
tering improved  relations  with  Jewish 
leaders.  When  the  Pontifical  Commission 
for  Religious  Relations  With  the  Jews  was 
established  in  1974,  he  was  appointed 
president.  Simultaneously,  Cardinal 
Willebrands  served  as  archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  Netherlands,  from  1975  to  1983. 

Grace  Transformed 
Oklahoma  City  Bomber 

When  he  ministered  to  Timothy 
McVeigh,  known  as  the  Oklahoma  City 
bomber,  Charles  Smith,  a priest  of  the 
Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  found  that 
his  faith,  instilled  in  him  by  loving  parents 


despite  the  childhood  pain  of  discrimina- 
tion, enabled  him  to  be  Christ’s  represen- 
tative even  as  the  inmate  verbally  assaulted 
him.  “When  I first  came  in  [to  see  him]  I 
thought  ‘God  is  the  owner  of  my  fife,’  and 
I went  to  him  and  he  threw  his  feces  on 
me  and  called  me  all  types  of  names  and 
said,  “You  can’t  be  a priest  because  I’ve 
never  seen  a you-know-what  as  a priest,”’ 
Father  Smith  said  on  Aug.  5.  “The  devil 
was  messin’  with  me.”  He  made  the  com- 
ments in  a workshop  he  led  during  the 
2006  Interregional  African-American 
Catholic  Evangelization  Conference, 
which  was  held  on  Aug.  4-6  in  Adanta, 

Ga.  Other  priests  and  Southern  Baptist 
ministers  had  previously  worked — unsuc- 
cessfully— with  the  man  found  guilty  of 
bombing  the  Oklahoma  City  federal 
building  in  1995  and  murdering  the  168 
people  who  died  from  the  blast.  But 
Father  Smith  persevered  in  his  ministry  to 
McVeigh,  and  the  convicted  murderer, 
who  was  a baptized  Catholic,  began  to 
repent.  “He  did  a lot  of  things,  but  in  the 
end  we  had  confession,  reconciliation.  In 
the  end  he  asked  me  a question  a lot  of 
people  ask  me.  He  asked,  ‘Father  Charles, 
can  I still  get  to  heaven?”’ 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


Labor’s  Love  Lost 


1 6 Some  day  we  will  pay  for  this 
orgy  of  capitalist  incontinence.? 


AS  labor  DAY  approached,  a 
sublimely  ironic  drama  was 
being  played  out  on  Capitol 
Hill.  At  the  end  of  July,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives finally  passed  a bill  that  would 
raise  the  minimum  wage,  over  the  next 
couple  of  years  and  with  no  provision  for 
future  inflation,  from  $5.15  to  a kingly 
$7.25  an  hour.  Worried  that  this  might  be 
excessive,  the  Republican  leadership 
made  sure  that  “tipped”  workers’  wages 
w ould  be  lowered  or  frozen. 

The  real  kicker  is  that  the  minimum 
wage  increase  was  linked  to  a tax  break  for 
the  wealthiest  families  in  the  United 
$tates,  an  eventual  bounty  of  almost  $1 
trillion  to  be  compensated  for  by  cuts  in 
health  care,  education  and  assistance  pro- 
grams for  laborers. 

Fortuitously,  in  August  the  Senate 
barely  refused  to  rubber  stamp  the  scam, 
Senator  Frist’s  exertions  notwithstanding. 
Perhaps  the  senators  realized  the  inap- 
propriateness of  lavishing  more  money  on 
the  richest  300,000  Americans,  whose 
incomes  have  more  than  tripled  since 
1970,  while  the  real,  inflation-adjusted 
incomes  of  the  working  poor  actually  fell. 
Robert  Kuttner  of  The  Boston  Globe, 
citing  research  by  Thomas  Piketty  and 
Emanuel  Saez,  further  informs  us  that  the 
bottom  270  million  Americans,  90  per- 
cent of  us,  have  had  basically  flat  incomes 
over  the  last  three  decades.  The  richest 
14,000  taxpayers  have  had  their  income 
quadruple  since  1980.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  Republicans  yearn  to 
ease  tax  burdens. 

One  wonders  whether  those  legisla- 
tors who  are  pushing  for  the  tax  cut  have 
any  sense  of  shame.  Some  who  opposed 

JOHN  f.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


the  minimum  wage  hike  had  hitherto 
warned  that  such  a raise  would  actually 
hurt  workers  and  small  businesses — a 
conjecture  not  confirmed  by  the  previous 
measly  raises.  But  now,  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  hike  mysteriously  attached  to 
a cut  in  the  inheritance  tax,  the  old  spuri- 
ous argument  does  not  count  for  much. 

Wage  earners,  manual  laborers  and 
service  providers  seem  not  to  count  for 
much  either.  As  Kuttner  points  out,  while 
income  taxes  have  been  made  less  pro- 
gressive, payroll  taxes  (having  no  exemp- 
tions or  deductions)  have  increased.  As 
mountainous  costs  for  the  Iraq  war  soar  at 
the  same  time  as  huge  tax  cuts,  the  main 
decrease  in  federal  expenditures  is  for 
education,  Medicare  and  affordable  hous- 
ing, with  the  effect  that  state,  city  and 
property  taxes  are  inevitably  hiked. 

There  are  many  other  assaults  on  the 
working  poor  and  the  middle  class. 
Congress  has  cut  $13  billion  in  aid  to  col- 
lege students.  The  tuition  for  community 
colleges  is  moving  beyond  the  range  of 
families  who  aspire  to  move  out  of  pover- 
ty. Free  trade  arrangements  have  cost 
thousands  of  jobs.  Pensions  are  lost,  but 
just  for  labor.  General  Motors  ended  pen- 
sions for  42,000  workers  this  year, 
although  it  retained  a $1.4  billion  pension 
program  for  its  executives.  (In  June  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that  “execu- 
tive benefits  are  playing  a large  and  hid- 
den role  in  the  declining  health  of 
America’s  pensions.”)  Meanwhile,  a new 
bankruptcy  law,  as  if  crafted  by  credit- 
card  companies,  will  be  a crushing  blow 
to  families  afflicted  with  medical  crises. 
Of  the  1.6  million  Americans  who  filed 
for  bankruptcy  in  2003,  90  percent  were 
middle  class;  and  40  percent  of  the  newly 
uninsured  2.4  million  Americans  are  mid- 
dle class. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  70  percent  of 
Americans  expect  that  their  financial 


future  will  be  more  difficult  for  them  than 
it  was  for  their  parents. 

As  Elizabeth  Warren  wrote  in  “The 
Middle  Class  on  the  Precipice,”  in 
Harvard  Magazine  earlier  this  year,  “fam- 
ilies have  been  threatened  on  every  front. 
Rocked  by  rising  prices  for  essentials  as 
men’s  wages  remained  flat,  both  Dad  and 
Mom  have  entered  the  workforce — a 
strategy'  that  has  left  them  working  hard- 
er just  to  try  to  break  even.  Even  with  two 
paychecks,  family  finances  are  stretched 
so  tight  that  a very'  small  misstep  can  leave 
them  in  crisis.  And  at  the  same  time  that 
families  are  facing  higher  costs  and 
increased  risks,  the  old  financial  rules  of 
credit  have  been  rewritten  by  powerful 
corporate  interests  that  see  middle-class 
families  as  the  spoils  of  political  influ- 
ence.” 

We  pay  our  C.E.O.’s  (even  those  who 
fail  their  companies)  475  times  the  salary' 
of  an  average  worker,  despite  the  feet  that 
worker  productivity  has  steadily  increased 
over  the  last  few  decades.  (In  Japan,  the 
rate  is  11  to  1;  in  Canada,  20  to  1).  Our 
media  superstars,  even  when  they  cannot 
sing,  dance  or  act,  are  given  their  hun- 
dreds of  thousands;  our  baseball  players, 
even  when  they  cannot  hit  their  weight, 
are  given  their  millions. 

But  laborers,  those  who  run  our  day 
care  centers,  teach  our  children,  attend  to 
our  sick  or  infirm,  transport  us  and  clean 
up  after  us,  offer  us  ample  menus  to  dine 
from,  clean  schools  and  buildings  to  work 
in,  clear  roads  to  ride  on — they  are  being 
squeezed  dry. 

This  is  not  a clarion  call  for  “class 
warfare,”  as  some  readers  no  doubt  will 
claim.  It  is  only  to  name  a reality.  War  has 
already  been  declared:  against  the  poor, 
the  middle  class  and  the  laborer. 

When  once  there  was  a threat  of 
Communism  or  Socialism,  it  seemed  that 
Capitalism  at  least  had  to  make  efforts  to 
protect  and  affirm  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  workers,  lest  they  be  seduced  by  an 
alien  ideology'.  Those  enemies  now  van- 
quished, our  working  poor  and  the  mid- 
dle class  are  abandoned  by  politicians, 
who  are  filling  the  wallets  of  the  super- 
rich. 

Some  day  we  will  pay  for  this  orgy  of 
capitalist  incontinence. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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The  Living  Wage  and 
Catholic  Social  Teaching 

- BY  WILLIAM  P.  QUIGLEY  - 


Our  nation , so  richly  endowed,  with  natural  resources  and  with  a capable  and  industrious 
population,  should  be  able  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  insuring  to  all  our  able-bodied  working 
men  and  women  a fair  day's  pay  for  a fair  day's  work. 

— Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  1937 

Should  people  who  WORK  still  be  poor?  Few  argue  that  they  should.  Yet 
the  federal  minimum  wage  remains  a shocking  $5.15  an  hour.  Advocates 
for  living  wages  point  to  the  Santa  Fe  local  minimum  wage  of  $9.50  an 
hour  as  much  more  just.  Msgr.  Jerome  Martinez  of  Santa  Fe,  who  stoutly 
supported  the  local  living  wage  campaign,  told  The  New  York  Times  that 
some  business  owners  criticized  him,  urging  him  to  “stick  to  religion.”  Monsignor 
Martinez  responded:  “Well,  pardon  me — this  is  religion.  How  can  you  worship  a God 

william  P.  QUIGLEY  is  the  Janet  Mary  Riley  Professor  of  Law  at  Loyola  University's  School 
of  Law  in  New  Orleans  and  the  author  of  Ending  Poverty  as  We  Know  It:  Guaranteeing  a 
Right  to  a Job  at  a Living  Wage  (Temple  Univ.  Press,  2003). 
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that  you  do  not  see  and  oppress  the  workers  that  you  do 
see?” 

For  over  a century  Catholic  social  teaching  has  pushed 
for  living  wages,  and  many  churches  are  part  of  a living 
wage  movement  that  is  creating  real  justice  victories  for 
low-wage  workers.  The  living  wage  movement  believes 
that  people  who  work  full-time  should  not  have  to  raise 
their  families  in  poverty,  as  millions  now  do.  There  are 
two  fronts  in  the  living  wage  movement — the  effort  to 
raise  the  national  federal  minimum  wage  and  the  effort  to 
create  higher  living  wages  on  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  current  federal  minimum  wage  of  $5.15  an  hour 
went  into  effect  on  Sept.  1,  1997. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  if  the  minimum 
wage  were  adjusted  to  allow  it  to  retain 
its  1968  value,  it  would  now  have  to  be 
at  least  $8.68  per  hour.  Efforts  have 
been  underway  in  Congress  to  raise  the 
national  minimum  wage  to  $7.25  an 
hour  and  link  future  increases  to  con- 
gressional pay  raises.  This  would 
increase  wages  for  nearly  15  million 
workers. 

On  the  local  level,  22  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  require  higher 
minimum  wages  than  the  federal  mini- 
mum. Washington  State  requires  a 
minimum  wage  of  $7.63  an  hour. 

Additionally,  more  than  190  cities  have 
already  enacted  laws  that  raise  the  local 
minimum.  Santa  Fe’s,  at  $9.50  an  hour, 
leads  the  way.  These  efforts  to  assist 
workers  to  earn  living  wages  are  explic- 
itly supported  by  over  100  years  of 
Catholic  social  teaching. 

History  of  the  Movement 

The  primary  reason  there  is  a living 
wage  movement  is  that  the  federal 
minimum  wage  has  consistently  failed 
to  provide  workers  with  enough  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families. 

Thus  advocacy  on  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels  is  critical.  From  its  start, 
the  movement  has  been  made  up  of 
local  coalitions  of  community  groups, 
labor  organizations  and  interfaith  reli- 
gious denominations. 

The  first  local  victory  by  the  cur- 
rent living  wage  movement  came  dur- 
ing the  mid-1990’s  in  Baltimore  and 


emerged  from  actions  taken  by  a coalition  of  churches  and 
labor  organizations.  Fifty  Baltimore  churches  approached 
the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees  to  join  in  creating  an  organization  of  churches, 
labor  union  members  and  low-wage  service  workers. 
Churches  were  seeing  an  increase  in  the  use  of  soup 
kitchens  and  pantries  by  the  working  poor.  Low-wage 
workers  were  often  turning  to  food  stamps,  publicly 
financed  health  care  and  private  assistance  from  churches  to 
make  up  the  difference  from  their  low-wage  work. 

The  churches  concluded  that  minimum- wage  jobs  with 
no  benefits  were  not  helping  people  escape  poverty.  The 
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labor  unions  were  concerned  about  the  privatization  of 
government  jobs  in  areas  like  janitorial  and  food  services, 
which  replaced  good  public  jobs  with  low-wage  private 
jobs.  Together  they  concluded  that  private  companies  were 
paying  low  salaries  in  order  to  win  low-bid  government 
contracts.  To  them,  this  was  municipal  subsidization  of 
poverty. 

The  Baltimore  coalition  created  a local  campaign. 
Members  worked  together  for  a law  that  would  require 
businesses  that  had  contracts  with  the  city  to  pay  their 
workers  at  least  a living  wage.  Churches  and  labor  con- 
tributed people  and  funds  to  educate  the  public  about  the 
problem  of  low  wages  and  to  lobby  for  the  living  wage  bill. 


Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  coalition,  Baltimore  ulti- 
mately enacted  a local  living  wage  law  in  July  1996.  City 
contractors  had  to  pay  a minimum  of  $6.10  an  hour  in 
1996,  when  the  federal  minimum  was  $4.25,  rising  in  annu- 
al increments  to  $7.70  an  hour  in  1999.  The  goal  of  the  law 
was  to  place  the  wage  at  a level  sufficient  to  lift  a family  of 
four  over  the  poverty  level.  The  measure  was  estimated  to 
apply  to  between  2,000  and  3,000  workers.  The  success  of 
this  effort  in  Baltimore  inspired  the  development  of  other 
national,  state  and  local  living  wage  coalitions  made  up  of 
labor,  community  and  religious  organizations. 

Nationwide,  millions  of  workers  need  a raise.  The 
Economic  Policy  Institute  estimates  that  14.9  million 
workers  would  receive  a significant 
increase  in  their  hourly  wage  rate  if  the 
minimum  were  raised  from  $5.15  to 
$7.25  by  2008.  Of  these  workers,  6.6 
million  currently  earn  less  than  $7.25 
and  would  be  directly  affected  by  an 
increase.  An  additional  8.3  million  work- 
ers who  earn  slightly  more  than  the  min- 
imum would  also  likely  benefit  from  an 
increase  because  of  the  spillover  effect 
on  other  workers.  Eighty  percent  of 
workers  whose  wages  would  be  raised  by 
such  an  increase  are  adults.  The  majori- 
ty of  the  affected  workers  would  be 
women.  African-American  and  Hispanic 
workers  would  also  benefit. 

No  one  claims  that  minimum  wages 
are  sufficient  to  pay  for  rent,  child  care, 
food,  health  care  and  utilities.  Do  these 
people  therefore  simply  go  without?  No. 
Our  families  and  communities  pitch  in 
and  supplement  the  low  wages  of  family 
members  who  do  not  earn  enough.  Our 
churches  and  social  service  agencies  pro- 
vide child  care,  food  pantries,  financial 
assistance  and  soup  kitchens.  Our  local, 
state  and  federal  governments  provide 
medical  care,  utility  assistance  and  help 
with  the  costs  of  food.  Since  the  commu- 
nity at  large  will  pay  the  cost  one  way  or 
another,  would  it  not  be  better  for  work- 
ing people  to  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves directly  rather  than  having  to  turn 
to  family  members,  churches  and  the 
government? 

There  is  widespread  popular  support 
for  living  wages.  A survey  in  April  2000 
found  94  percent  agreed  that  “as  a coun- 
try, we  should  make  sure  that  people  who 
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work  full-time  should  be  able  to  earn  enough  to  keep  their 
families  out  of  poverty.”  Twenty- two  states  and  190  cities 
did  not  just  spontaneously  enact  50  living  wage  ordinances. 
These  represent  a cumulation  of  intense  organizing  and 
years  of  education  and  advocacy  work. 

Though  many  groups  have  worked  for  living  wages,  the 
community  organization  ACORN  has  been  the  most  per- 
sistent and  consistent  advocate  nationwide.  (Their  organi- 
zation maintains  an  excellent  online  source  for  further 
study:  the  Living  Wage  Resource  Center.  The  Web  site  of 
Interfaith  Worker  Justice  is  also  a good  national  resource 
for  faith-based  organizing  and  solidarity  with  low-wage 
workers.) 

Support  From  Catholic  Teaching 

The  Catholic  Church  was  the  first  religious  community  to 
stand  up  for  living  wages  over  a century  ago,  and  Catholic 
social  teaching  since  then  has  continued  its  vigorous  advo- 
cacy. Monsignor  Martinez  explained  the  church’s  long  tra- 
dition to  a New  York  Times  reporter,  while  discussing  a 
successful  effort  to  raise  the  local  minimum  wage  to  $9.50 
an  hour:  “The  church’s  position  on  social  justice  is  long 
established.  I think,  unfortunately,  it’s  one  of  our  best  kept 
secrets.” 

Catholic  teaching  on  living  wages  started  in  1891.  Pope 
Leo  Xffi’s  papal  letter  Rerum  Novarum  recognized  the  right 


of  every  worker  to  receive  wages  sufficient  to  provide  for  a 
family.  Pope  Pius  XI  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  the  need  for 
a living  wage,  writing  in  Quadragesimo  Anno  (193 1),  “In  the 
first  place,  the  worker  must  be  paid  a wage  sufficient  to  sup- 
port him  and  his  family.” 

The  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  gave  the  need  for  a living 
wage  priority  in  their  Statement  on  Church  and  Social  Order 
(1940): 

The  first  claim  of  labor,  which  takes  priority  over 
any  claim  of  the  owners  to  profits,  respects  the  right 
to  a living  wage.  By  the  term  living  wage  we  under- 
stand a wage  sufficient  not  merely  for  the  decent 
support  of  the  workingman  himself  but  also  of  his 
family.  A wage  so  low  that  it  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  wage  of  wife  and  mother  or  by  the  children  of 
the  family  before  it  can  provide  adequate  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  together  with  essential  spiritu- 
al and  cultural  needs  cannot  be  regarded  as  a living 
wage.  Furthermore,  a living  wage  means  sufficient 
income  to  meet  not  merely  the  present  necessities  of 
fife  but  those  of  unemployment,  sickness,  death,  and 
old  age  as  well. 

Opponents  have  always  argued  that  wage  levels  should 
be  left  to  the  market.  In  1961,  in  the  encyclical  Mater  et 
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{ " . . Pope  John  XXIII  responded  to  that  claim  and 
pi  oclaimed  that  a living  wage  was  clearly  a justice  issue: 

We  therefore  consider  it  our  duty  to  reaffirm  that 
the  remuneration  of  work  is  not  something  that 
can  be  left  to  the  laws  of  the  marketplace;  nor 
should  it  be  a decision  left  to  the  will  of  the  more 
powerful.  It  must  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  justice  and  equity;  which  means  that  workers 
must  be  paid  a wage  which  allows  them  to  live  a 
truly  human  life  and  to  fulfill  their  family  obliga- 
tions in  a worthy  manner. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  went  further.  In  On  Human  Work 
(1981)  he  wrote  that  payment  of  living  wages  was  a criti- 
cal criterion  for  determining  the  legitimacy  of  the  entire 
economic  system: 

Hence  in  every  case  a just  wage  is  the  concrete 
means  of  verifying  the  whole  socioeconomic  sys- 
tem and,  in  any  case,  of  checking  that  it  is  func- 
tioning justly.  It  is  not  the  only  means  of  checking, 
but  it  is  a particularly  important  one  and  in  a sense 
the  key  means. 

In  their  1986  letter,  Economic  Justice  for  All,  the  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops  reaffirmed  that  payment  of  just  wages  is 
the  initial  step  in  combating  poverty  and  put  the  issue 
squarely  on  the  social  justice  agenda  for  the  American 
economy:  “The  first  line  of  attack  against  poverty  must 
be  to  build  and  sustain  a healthy  economy  that  provides 
employment  opportunities  at  just  wages  for  all  adults 
who  are  able  to  work.”  According  to  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  refusing  to  pay  just  wages,  even  if 
allowed  by  law,  is  a violation  of  the  Seventh 
Commandment. 

Monsignor  Martinez  and  various  church  groups  are 
squarely  within  the  tradition  in  advocating  for  living 
wages  for  workers  on  the  local,  state  and  federal  level. 

Recent  victories  on  the  state  and  local  level  by  coali- 
tions of  religious,  labor  and  community  groups  have  pro- 
vided a surge  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  those  who 
support  living  wages  and  self-sufficiency  for  all  workers. 
The  challenge  is  to  take  that  to  the  national  level  and 
increase  the  numbers  of  workers  who  are  entitled  by  law 
to  earn  a living  wage.  By  the  actions  of  the  living  wage 
movement — and  the  life  breathed  into  the  Catholic  social 
tradition  by  church  groups  and  people  like  Monsignor 
Martinez — our  nation  is  moving  toward  the  goal  defined 
by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1937:  that  all  our  working 
en  and  women  should  receive  “a  fair  day’s  pay  for  a fair 
lay’s  work.”  0 


The  Popes  on  Labor 

On  the  Condition  of  Workers  (Rerum  Novarum)  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
1891 

Equity  therefore  commands  that  public  authority  show  proper 
concern  for  the  worker  so  that  from  what  he  contributes  to  the 
common  good  he  may  receive  what  will  enable  him,  housed, 
clothed,  and  secure,  to  live  his  life  without  hardship.  Whence, 
it  follows  that  all  those  measures  ought  to  be  favored  which 
seem  in  any  way  capable  of  benefiting  the  condition  of  work- 
ers (No.  51). 

The  Fortieth  Year  (Quadragesimo  Anno)  Pope  Pius  XI,  1931 
Every  effort  must  therefore  be  made  that  fathers  of  families 
receive  a wage  large  enough  to  meet  ordinary  family  needs 
adequately.  But  if  this  cannot  always  be  done  under  existing 
circumstances,  social  justice  demands  that  changes  be  intro- 
duced as  soon  as  possible  whereby  such  a wage  will  be 
assured  to  every  adult  workingman  (No.  71). 

On  Human  Work  ( Laborem  Exercens)  Pope  John  Paul  II,  1981 

Work  remains  a good  thing,  not  only  because  it  is  useful  and 
enjoyable,  but  also  because  it  expresses  and  increases  the 
worker’s  dignity.  Through  work  we  not  only  transform  the 
world,  we  are  transformed  ourselves,  becoming  “more  a 
human  being”  (No.  9). 

History  teaches  us  that  organizations  of  this  type  [unions]  are 
an  indispensable  element  in  social  life,  especially  in  industri- 
alized societies.  The  purpose  of  unions  is  not  simply  to 
defend  the  existing  wages  and  prerogatives  of  the  fraction  of 
workers  who  belong  to  them,  but  also  to  enable  workers  to 
make  positive  and  creative  contributions  to  the  firm,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  larger  society  (No.  20). 

Yet  the  workers’  rights  cannot  be  doomed  to  be  the  mere 
result  of  economic  systems  aimed  at  maximum  profits.  The 
thing  that  must  shape  the  whole  economy  is  respect  for  the 
workers’  rights  within  each  country  and  all  through  the  world’s 
economy  (No.  17). 

Workers  not  only  want  fair  pay,  they  also  want  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  and  creativity  of  the  very  work  process.  They 
want  to  feel  that  they  are  working  for  themselves — an  aware- 
ness that  is  smothered  in  a bureaucratic  system  where  they 
only  feel  themselves  to  be  "cogs"  in  a huge  machine  moved 
from  above  (No.  13). 

The  Hundredth  Year  ( Centesimus  Annus)  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
1991 

Profit,  though  it  plays  a legitimate  role,  is  not  the  only  indica- 
tor of  a firm’s  condition.  The  people  in  it  might  be  humiliated 
and  offended.  The  aim  of  a business  is  not  simply  profit,  but 
to  form  a particular  group  at  the  service  of  the  whole  of  soci- 
ety (No.  35). 
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John  Sweeney,  president  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  (left)  and  Cardinal  Roger 
Mahony  of  Los  Angeles  leave  St.  Vincent  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
after  Mass  on  Labor  Day  2001. 


The  sky  over  Washington  square  hung 
cloudy  and  gray,  as  if  it  reflected  the  mood  of 
a group  of  New  York  University  graduate  stu- 
dents gathering  there.  Although  it  was  gradu- 
ation day  (May  11,  2006),  these  newly  minted  Ph.D.’s  and 
continuing  graduate  students  were  dispirited  because  the 
university  had  negotiated  a contract  with  its  graduate 
employees’  union  in  2001  but  refused  to  do  so  in  2005.  A 
'•ally  to  support  the  graduate  students  was  being  held  just 

JOSEPH  J.  FAHEY  is  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Manhattan 
cge  in  Riverdale,  N.Y.,  and  a member  of  the  state  commit- 
e of  New  York's  Working  Families  Party. 


The  Making 
of  a Catholic 
Labor  Leader 

The  story  of  John  J.  Sweeney 

BY  JOSEPH  J.  FAHEY 

off  Washington  Square  in  Lower  Manhattan. 

Mr.  John  J.  Sweeney,  president  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O., 
came  himself  to  address  the  modest  gathering.  He 
reminded  the  students  that  he  had  been  arrested  with 
them  last  year  and  vowed  to  continue  with  them  in  their 
struggle  for  justice.  He  called  on  New  York  University  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  with  their  student- workers.  Sweeney 
said  he  was  incensed  that  a renowned  institution  of  higher 
learning  should  trample  on  a sacred  right  of  all  civilized 
societies:  the  right  of  workers  to  bargain  collectively  for  a 
living  wage.  He  vowed  to  stand  with  the  powerless  and  the 
disregarded  in  every  job  from  factory  worker  to  graduate 
student. 

Here  was  a man  of  deep  conviction.  How,  I wondered, 
had  John  Sweeney  developed  his  convictions?  What  influ- 
enced him  to  take  the  journey  from  his  Irish  Catholic 
roots  in  the  parochial  Bronx  to  cosmopolitan  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  president  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.P  Who  challenged 
and  inspired  him  along  the  way?  What  ideas,  organiza- 
tions and  people  fueled  his  desire  to  be  of  service  to  oth- 
ers? What,  in  short,  led  Sweeney  to  stand  with  the  N.Y.U. 
graduate  students  that  day? 

To  answer  these  questions,  I asked  John  Sweeney  for 
an  interview,  and  he  agreed  to  share  his  ideas  and  memo- 
ries with  America.  I also  interviewed  several  of  Mr. 
Sweeney’s  associates  and  consulted  archival  and  other 
records  on  key  individuals  and  organizations. 

To  talk  with  John  Sweeney  about  the  people  who  influ- 
enced him  is  to  return  to  the  days  when  Catholic  labor 
schools  and  “labor  priests”  dominated  the  social  landscape 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  From  the 
1 93  0’s  to  the  1960’s  an  otherwise  conservative  Catholic 
church  paid  strong  attention  to  the  plight  of  workers  and 
the  injustices  of  a profit-driven  industrialized  economy. 
The  roots  of  the  church’s  labor  activism  include  papal 
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encyclicals  like  Rerum  Novarum  (1891),  the  progressive 
U.S.  bishops’  “Program  of  Social  Reconstruction”  (1919) 
and  the  pioneering  work  of  John  A.  Ryan  (“Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
New  Dealer”)  on  the  living  wage  in  the  early  20th  centu- 
ry- 

This  article  considers  the  paramount  influence  of 
Philip  A.  Carey,  S.J.,  and  the  Xavier  Labor  School  on  John 
Sweeney’s  development  as  a Catholic  labor  leader.  But 
Sweeney  is  quick  to  add  a litany  of  other  Catholic  activists 
and  priests  who  influenced  him,  including  Justin  Brennan, 
F.S.C.,  John  M.  Corridan,  S.J.,  Dorothy  Day,  Tom 
Donohue,  and  Msgrs.  Jack  Egan,  George  Higgins, 
Charles  Owen  Rice  and  John  A.  Ryan— giants  all. 

Before  all  others,  Sweeney  credits  his  parents,  two 
humble  Irish  Catholic  immigrants.  “From  the  earliest  days 
I had  this  strong  interest  in  the  labor  movement,”  says 
Sweeney,  who  noted  his  father’s  work  as  a New  York  City 
bus  driver  and  his  membership  in  Local  100,  the  Transport 
Workers  Union,  headed  at  the  time  by  the  indomitable 
Michael  J.  Quill.  Sweeney’s  mother — “a  domestic  worker 
who  spent  her  working  life  cleaning  and  caring  for  other 
people,”  says  Sweeney — also  inspired  him.  Family,  faith 
and  the  T.W.U.  built  the  foundation  for  his  work  in  the 
labor  movement.  “We  knew  that  without  our  family,  there 
could  be  no  love,”  Sweeney  says.  “Without  the  church, 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  redemption.  And  without  my 
father’s  union,  there  would  be  no  food  on  the  table.” 

The  parish  priests  and  the  brothers  and  priests  who 
taught  him  at  Cardinal  Hayes  High  School  in  New  York 
City  and  Iona  College  in  nearby  New  Rochelle  gave 
Sweeney  a sense  of  mission  in  life  and  a lifelong  conviction 
that  service  to  others  is  the  highest  Christian  calling. 

Xavier  Labor  School 

John  Sweeney  thanks  Philip  A.  Carey,  S.J.,  and  the  Xavier 
Labor  School  for  educating  him  in  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
the  labor  movement.  “I  received  my  early  social  education 
from  a wonderful  teacher,  Father  Philip  Carey,  a Jesuit 
who  taught  us  how  family,  faith  and  union  are  connected 
in  Catholic  social  teaching,”  says  Sweeney.  Sweeney  first 
met  Father  Carey  during  his  senior  year  at  Iona  College  in 
1955,  when  he  took  courses  at  Xavier.  He  and  Carey 
became  good  friends.  Father  Carey  directed  the  school 
from  1940  until  1988,  when  it  closed;  he  died  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Founded  in  1936  a few  blocks  north  of  Greenwich 
Village  as  the  Xavier  School  of  Social  Science,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Xavier  Labor  School  in  1938.  In  a letter 
seeking  approval  for  the  school  from  Cardinal  Hayes,  the 
archbishop  of  New  York,  Francis  A.  O’Malley,  S.J.,  wrote, 
“The  object  of  the  school  is  to  try  to  do  something  to 
combat  Communism  by  explanation  of  Catholic  Social 


Principles.”  Indeed,  Xavier  and  other  Jesuit  schools  were 
founded  at  the  invitation  of  Jesuit  superiors  in  Rome,  who 
urged  American  Jesuits  to  find  “effective  ways  to  combat 
the  Communists  by  offering  American  workers  a positive, 
non-Marxist  program  for  bettering  working  conditions.” 

Combating  Communism,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  primary  inspiration  for  the  labor  priests  who 
staffed  the  schools.  Edward  F.  Boyle,  S.J.,  chaplain  to  the 
Labor  Guild  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  thinks  that  the 
primary  motive  for  the  priests  was  a “spirituality  of  ser- 
vice.” “These  priests  were  confronted  daily  with  the  rav- 
ages of  poverty  and  what  it  did  to  the  workers’  families,” 
Father  Boyle  told  me.  He  added  emphatically:  “They  saw 
Christ  in  every  worker,  Communist  or  not.” 

The  courses  Sweeney  took  at  Xavier  were  remarkably 
similar  to  those  at  the  150  or  so  Catholic  labor  schools 
throughout  the  country.  The  free  courses  included  “Labor 
Law,”  “Collective  Bargaining,”  “Effective  Speech,” 
“Grievance  and  Arbitration  Procedures,”  “Practical 
English”  and  “Labor  Ethics.”  Unlike  the  academic  cours- 
es offered  at  Jesuit  universities,  these  courses  were  practi- 
cal in  nature.  The  only  entrance  requirement  was  that  a 
man  or  woman  be  a union  member.  The  faculty  was  com- 
posed of  union  and  management  leaders  and  practitioners, 
who  donated  their  time  to  teach. 

Several  one-hour  courses  were  offered  each  night, 
Monday  through  Thursday.  Students  graduated  after  two 
years;  and  most  students,  even  while  taking  classes,  exer- 
cised an  immediate  effect  on  their  unions.  They  mas- 
tered parliamentary  procedure,  they  could  speak  in  pub- 
lic, they  could  write  resolutions,  they  could  bargain  col- 
lectively, and  they  could  hold  their  own  in  the  weightier 
discussions  of  labor  law  and  ethics.  At  their  peak  in  the 
1940’s  and  1950’s,  the  schools  graduated  thousands  of 
students  each  year.  Some  were  inspired  by  anti- 
Communist  sentiments,  but  all  were  committed  to  a liv- 
ing wage  and  dignified  working  conditions.  Many  stu- 
dents, including  John  Sweeney,  came  to  see  their  labor 
activity  as  a vocation  that  contributed  to  the  building  of 
the  reign  of  God  on  earth. 

In  an  address  at  Canisius  College  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in 
2005,  Sweeney  commented  on  his  experience  at  Xavier:  “I 
came  to  understand  that  work  is  a way  we  worship. 
Through  work  we  share  in  God’s  creation  that  is  the  foun- 
dation and  ordering  of  life;  that  working  people  have  God- 
given  rights;  and  that  there  is  a moral  connection  among 
church,  the  rights  of  workers  and  economic  justice.” 

Sweeney  also  noted  the  church’s  historic  support  for 
unions: 

In  the  early  days  of  the  trade  union  movement  in 

this  country,  the  Catholic  church  was  constantly  at 
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' o side  of  workers  who  were  trying  to  lift  up  them- 
selves and  their  families  by  joining  and  forming 
unions,  and  our  unions  in  turn  fought  for  a better 
life  for  all.  Wherever  there  was  an  organizing  cam- 
paign or  a strike — from  the  struggles  in  the  mines 
of  Colorado  to  the  sit-downs  in  Detroit — fighting 
labor  priests  took  their  place  beside  workers  on  the 
frontlines  of  the  battle  for  social  justice. 

John  Sweeney  gives  credit  for  much  of  the  nation’s 
social  legislation  to  the  collaboration  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  unions.  He  says: 

Together  we  created  and  enlarged  public  educa- 
tion, ended  child  labor,  won  the  40-hour  week, 
established  the  minimum  wage  as  well  as  health  and 
safety  standards  in  our  workplaces,  and  helped  cre- 
ate Social  Security  to  guarantee  workers  a little 
security  at  the  end  of  their  lives.  Through  our 
unions,  we  extended  Catholic  social  teachings  into 
the  political  fiber  of  our  country  and  helped  pass 
the  great  social  legislation  of  the  1960s — civil 
rights,  voting  rights,  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty, Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

It  is  this  blend  of  the  spiritual  and  the  practical,  the 
ideal  and  the  real,  the  mission  and  the  strategy  that  char- 
acterizes John  Sweeney’s  thought. 

Xavier  Labor  School  taught  an  incarnational  theology 
that  viewed  the  work  of  unloading  ships,  building  cars  and 
laboring  in  the  mines  as  a vocation,  a call  to  sanctity.  As 
Father  Carey  told  his  students:  “Look,  we  work  out  our 
salvation  in  this  world.  We  don’t  save  our  souls  in  church 
or  on  our  knees... we  save  our  souls  by  prayer  and 


work. . .work  with  others.”  Carey  believed  that  the  church 
as  Christ’s  mystical  body  spoke  to  the  vocation  of  the 
workers:  “The  ideal  of  the  mystical  body,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  gives  the  worker  something  to  live  for  and  some- 
thing to  work  for.  It  gives  new  meaning  to  his  life.”  Carey’s 
associate  John  M.  Corridan,  S.J.,  (dramatically  depicted  in 
the  film  “On  the  Waterfront”)  also  saw  Christ  in  the  work- 
ers. “You  are  the  flock  of  Christ,”  Corridan  told  them, 
“and  the  church  of  Christ  is  strong  or  weak  as  you  are 
strong  or  weak.” 

Joseph  M.  McShane,  S.J.,  a historian  who  is  now  pres- 
ident of  Fordham  University  in  New  York,  finds  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  Jesuit  labor  priests  “remarkably  advanced 
and  refreshingly  realistic.”  Father  McShane  says  that  the 
priests  presented  the  workers  “with  an  image  of  God 
which  was  readily  accessible  and  comprehensible  to  them, 
and  a vision  of  life  that  insisted  on  seeing  the  four  main 
areas  of  their  lives  (family,  class,  job  and  union)  as  the  spe- 
cific areas  in  which  they  could  find  and  serve  God.”  “In 
other  words,”  he  says,  “it  was  truly  a lay-based  spirituali- 
ty-” 

Fighting  for  Justice 

The  plight  of  the  student-workers  at  New  York  University 
is  one  small  example  of  the  troubled  times  organized  labor 
is  experiencing  today.  Their  gray  day  is  symbolic  of  the 
“dark  night”  that  workers  endure  in  many  places  around 
the  world.  The  current  administration  in  Washington, 
which  John  Sweeney  describes  as  the  “worst  in  50  years,” 
seems  determined  to  destroy  workers’  rights.  Unions  and 
all  the  benefits  they  have  won  for  workers  are  shrinking, 
and  workers  are  losing  not  only  their  jobs  but  their  pen- 
sions as  well.  Some  are  also  losing  their  self-respect,  their 
sense  of  dignity. 

Today  John  Sweeney’s  A.F.L.-C.I.O., 
the  National  Interfaith  Committee  for 
Worker  Justice  and  important  allies  in 
the  religious  community  are  vigorously 
engaged  in  the  same  struggle  for  justice 
that  inspired  the  Catholic  labor  schools 
of  the  last  century.  They  continue  the 
courageous  work  of  Philip  Carey, 
Dorothy  Day,  Jack  Egan  and  George 
Higgins.  Filled  with  faith  and  hope,  they 
refuse  to  give  in  to  despair  and  pes- 
simism. 

Wlien  I asked  him  how  he  wanted  to 
be  remembered,  John  Sweeney  replied 
that  he  was  inspired  by  the  motto  of  Iona 
College,  “I  have  fought  the  good  fight” 
(2  Tim  4:7).  That  is  all  any  of  us  can  do. 
The  results  must  be  left  to  God.  ® 
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What  is  Ministry  Really  Like 
in  America? 


This  and  other  important  questions  are  explored  in  the  new  Pulpit  & Pew  series,  a Duke  Divinity 
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i he  Demise  of 
Workers’  Rights 

The  array  of  anti-worker  decisions  coming  from  the  current 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  alarming. 

BY  DAVID  L.  GREGORY 


IT  IS  BOTH  SAD  and  IRONIC  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  independent  federal  agency  cre- 
ated during  the  Depression  to  safeguard  the  workers’ 
right  to  unionize,  has  instead  been  complied  in  the 
demise  of  workers’  rights.  The  disturbing  trend,  which 
began  during  the  administration  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  has  accelerated  dramatically  over  the  last  few  years. 
In  self-defense,  beleaguered  labor  activists  have  devised  cre- 
ative procedures,  like  “card  checking,”  in  order  to  do  an 
end-run  around  board-supervised  elections.  This  is  the 
story  of  what  has  gone  wrong  and  what  labor  organizations 
are  doing  about  it. 

DAVID  L.  GREGORY  is  a professor  of  law  at  St.  John’s 
University,  Queens,  N.Y. 


Originally  the  board  was  set  up  to  enforce  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (193  5),  the  cornerstone  federal  law  that 
protects  workers’  rights  to  unionize  in  the  private  sector. 
Section  One  of  the  act  recognizes  the  workers’  need  for 
legal  protection,  which  rests  on  the  “inequality  of  bargain- 
ing power  between  employees  who  do  not  possess  full  free- 
dom of  association  or  actual  liberty  of  contract,  and 
employers  who  are  organized  in  the  corporate  or  other 
forms  of  ownership  association.”  It  also  notes  that  such 
inequality  “substantially  burdens  and  affects  the  flow  of 
commerce,  and  tends  to  aggravate  recurrent  business 
depressions.” 

Congress  declared  it  “the  policy  of  the  United  States”  to 
address  such  problems  “by  encouraging  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedure of  collective  bargaining  and  by  protecting  the  exercise 
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by  workers  of  full  freedom  of  association,  self-organization, 
and  designation  of  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection.” 

The  act  is  clearly  written.  It  is  also  supported  by  more 
than  a century  of  Catholic  social  teaching,  beginning  with 
the  church’s  first  great  labor  encyclical,  Pope  Leo  XIH’s 
Remm  Novarum  (1891). 

Senator  Robert  Wagner,  the  primary  author  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (also  known  as  the  Wagner 
Act)  had  paid  close  attention  to  the  church’s  labor  encycli- 
cals, which  influenced  not  only  his  thinking  but  his  lan- 
guage. The  act’s  language  could  almost  have  been  lifted 
from  Quadragessimo  Anno  (1931),  Pius  XI’s  encyclical,  so 
close  is  the  text  in  places. 

It  is  particularly  worth  noting  this  year,  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Pope  John  Paul  II’s  first  labor  encyclical, 
Laborem  Exercens  (1981),  that  the  statutory  and  policy  lan- 
guage of  the  N.L.R.A.  and  the  soaring  rhetoric  of  the 
church’s  various  labor  encyclicals  are  congruent,  symmetri- 
cal and  synergistic. 

The  Wagner  Act  not  only  set  forth  an  extensive  series  of 
legal  protections  for  workers,  but  established  a system  of 
regional  offices,  attorneys  and  judges  to  adjudicate  labor 
disputes. 

A History  of  Bipartisan  Support 

Throughout  Democratic  and  Republican  administrations, 
from  Presidents  Roosevelt  to  Carter,  the  Wagner  Act  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  worked  well.  The  high 
point  for  labor  unions,  when  one-third  of  the  private  sector 
workforce  was  unionized,  was  reached  during  the  term  of 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  a Republican. 

While  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  could  be 
described  as  pro-employer,  they  were  not  overtly  anti-labor. 
Government  adhered  to  a bipartisan  operating  philosophy 
through  the  Carter  administration.  Each  president  appoint- 
ed a chairperson  and  four  other  N.L.R.B.  members,  three 
of  whom  could  be,  by  law,  from  the  appointing  president’s 
political  party.  Yet  board  members  were  routinely  appoint- 
ed to  multiple  and  successive  four-year  terms,  which  gave 
the  board  stability  and  institutional  memory.  It  was  com- 
mon to  see  board  members  with  more  than  a decade  of  ser- 
vice. Mr.  John  H.  Fanning,  who  was  appointed  to  the  board 
in  1957  by  President  Eisenhower,  was  reappointed  by  every 
president  through  Carter,  who  named  him  the  chairperson. 

Even  with  bipartisan  support,  however,  much  work 
needed  to  be  done.  The  remedies  available  to  sanction 
unfair  labor  practices  were  too  few  and  too  weak.  The 
Wagner  Act  made  no  provision  for  jury  trials,  compensato- 
ry or  punitive  damages,  or  attorneys’  fees  paid  to  “success- 
ful” fired  employees,  who  could  try  (if  the  N.L.R.B.  were  to 
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reverse  their  firing)  to  be  reinstated  with  back  pay  and  ben- 
efits. 

Early  on,  savvy  employers  realized  that  without  the 
threat  of  punitive  damages  it  was  in  their  own  interest  to 
protract  and  delay  proceedings  and  to  appeal  adverse 
board  decisions  to  the  federal  courts.  Management  lawyers 
could  avoid  complying  with  the  federal  law  for  a decade  or 
longer,  while  the  employer  they  represented  continued  to 
operate  without  a union.  Labor  unions  suspected  what 
academic  studies  later  confirmed,  that  unscrupulous 
employers  deliberately  fired  pro-union  employees  when 
the  workforce  was  first  considering  whether  to  unionize, 
which  chilled  enthusiasm  for  the  union’s  campaign. 

The  Carter  administration,  despite  Democratic 
majorities  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  proved 
unable  to  end  employer  stalling  and  overt  defiance  of  the 
labor  law.  During  the  Carter  years,  the  United  States 
experienced  high  oil  prices,  stagflation,  the  near- 
bankruptcy of  Chrysler  and  the  hostage  crisis  in  Iran.  The 
great  labor  unions  that  had  built  the  country  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  started  to  decline,  as  the  private 
manufacturing,  industrial  sector  lost  jobs  to  workers  in 
Mexico  and,  increasingly,  China. 

Reagan  the  Turning  Point 

Any  residual  spirit  of  bipartisanship  evaporated  during  the 


administration  of  President  Ronald  Reagan.  Mr.  Fanning 
was  not  reappointed  to  the  board.  And  even  as  the  presi- 
dent crushed  the  hopes  of  the  striking  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, he  also  appointed  to  the  N.L.R.B.  consultants 
who  had  built  lucrative  careers  from  smashing  unions. 
The  Reagan  board  also  repudiated  dozens  of  established 
board  decisions  and  presumed  to  rewrite  the  law  itself, 
with  complete  impunity.  Union  membership  in  private 
sector  employment  steadily  deteriorated. 

President  Clinton’s  administration  made  few  gains, 
despite  efforts  to  restore  the  weakened  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Professor  William  B.  Gould  IV,  of  Stanford 
University,  whom  Clinton  appointed  board  chairman,  was 
frustrated  to  find  a bureaucracy  that  actively  undermined 
his  re-examination  of  recent  anti-labor  decisions.  He  left 
office  infuriated  by  his  inability  to  effect  change  and  later 
recounted  his  efforts  in  his  political  memoir,  Labored 
Relations  (2001). 

The  Current  Situation 

President  George  W.  Bush’s  administration  reports  low 
inflation  and  significant  job  creation.  But  even  in  the  fields 
where  unions  are  common,  few  workers  are  sanguine  about 
the  future.  The  manufacturing  sector,  with  its  high-wage 
unionized  jobs,  is  a ghost.  Almost  50  million  people, 
including  low-wage  service  workers,  are  without  health 
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insurance;  the  percentage  of  workers  covered  by  pension 
plans  is  dwindling  steadily. 

On  Labor  Day  2006,  less  than  8 percent  of  the  private 
sector  workforce  is  unionized.  The  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  has  splin- 
tered, perhaps  irreparably.  A number  of  major  unions — 
among  them  the  Service  Employees,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Workers,  Teamsters  and  Laborers — have  left  it  to  form  the 
coalition  Change  to  Win. 

In  light  of  these  shifts,  the  initiatives  of  the  current 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  may  seem  inconsequential. 
But  they  are  not.  The  board  is  chaired  by  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Battista,  an  accomplished  management-side  labor  lawyer 
from  a prominent  law  firm  in  Detroit.  He  and  his  colleagues 
have  quickly  demolished  the  few  centrist  decisions  put  in 
place  by  the  Clinton  board.  Consider  the  following  three 
decisions  from  2004,  which  represent  just  a few  of  the  deci- 
sions likely  to  have  far-reaching,  adverse  effects  on  workers. 

• In  its  Brown  University  decision,  the  N.L.R.B.  found 
that  graduate  teaching  assistants  at  private  universities  did 
not  have  the  right  to  unionize.  It  reasoned  that  teaching 
assistants  were  students  exclusively,  not  employees.  Yet  most 
graduate  assistants  teach  large  classes  of  undergraduates, 
work  for  little  more  than  minimum  wage  and  seldom  receive 
health  insurance  as  a benefit. 

The  decision  repudiated  the  Clinton  board’s  New  York 
University  decision,  which  found  that  teaching  assistants 
were  employees  eligible  to  unionize  under  the  terms  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

A broader  danger  would  be  a board  that  is  philosophical- 
ly disposed  to  find  that  knowledge-based,  white-collar  work- 
ers are  ineligible  for  the  protections  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  One  could  argue  that  if  organized  labor  is  to 
have  a future,  such  workers  must  become  unionized. 

• The  N.L.R.B.  has  also  refused  to  allow  nonunionized 
workers  to  have  a representative  present  when  they  are  inter- 
viewed as  part  of  investigations  of  possible  workplace  mis- 
conduct. This  right  was  secured  for  unionized  workers  in 
1975,  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  unionized 
workers  being  interviewed  under  such  circumstances  have 
the  right  to  have  a union  representative  present. 

The  Clinton  board  extended  that  right  to  representation 
(called  the  Weingarten  right)  to  the  92  percent  of  workers 
who  are  not  represented  by  unions.  That  position  has  now 
been  reversed.  In  its  I.B.M.  decision,  the  Bush-appointed 
board  invoked  the  red  herring  of  “national  security”  to 
deprive  nonunionized  workers  of  their  right. 

• In  the  Holling  Press  case,  a terminated  worker  who 
asked  a fellow  worker  to  be  a witness  in  support  of  her  sexu- 
al harassment  complaint  was  found  to  be  ineligible  for  pro- 
tection under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  board 
reasoned  that  the  harassed  worker  was  on  her  own  and  that 
the  harassment  issue  was  hers  alone,  and  that  such  attempt- 


ed solidarity  “for  the  purposes  of  mutual  aid  and  protection” 
did  not  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

An  Alternative  to  Voting 

On  one  front,  unions  have  achieved  some  recent  success.  It 
concerns  the  election  process  by  which  workers  decide 
whether  to  join  a union  or  not.  While  the  N.L.R.B.  was  set 
up  to  supervise  such  elections  on  behalf  of  workers,  the  pro- 
cess has  become  contentious,  and  elections  have  been  replete 
with  unlawful  firings  of  pro-union  workers.  Unions  win  half 
of  such  elections  and  negotiate  successful  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  in  half  of  the  elections  they  win.  This  means 
that  only  one  in  four  N.L.R.B. -supervised  elections  leads  to 
a recognized  union  and  a labor  contract  for  the  unionized 
workers,  a success  rate  of  25  percent. 

To  obtain  better  results,  unions  have  sought  an  alterna- 
tive process  called  “card  checking,”  which  sidesteps  the 
N.L.R.B. -supervised  election  altogether.  Card  checking 
requires  the  employer’s  consent  and  involves  a few  sequen- 
tial steps.  First,  the  union  presents  evidence  to  the  employer 
that  a supermajority  of  the  workers  have  signed  union  autho- 
rization cards.  Second,  an  independent  party  (often  a promi- 
nent labor  arbitrator  or  a respected  local  clergyperson)  veri- 
fies the  authenticity  of  the  evidence.  Third,  the  employer 
voluntarily  recognizes  the  union  as  the  exclusive  representa- 
tive of  all  of  the  employees.  Fourth,  the  employer  and  the 
union  negotiate  a collective-bargaining  agreement. 

Card  checking  has  proved  to  be  quite  effective:  70  per- 
cent of  workers  who  have  joined  unions  in  the  past  year  have 
done  so  through  the  card-check  method,  up  dramatically 
from  only  5 percent  of  workers  20  years  ago.  Recent  card- 
check  successes  include:  4,600  workers  at  the  Wynn  Las 
Vegas  hotel  casino,  16,500  workers  at  the  Cingular  tele- 
phone company,  5,000  janitors  in  Houston  and  service 
workers  at  the  University  of  Miami. 

Recently  the  N.L.R.B.  has  suggested  that  it  has  strong 
philosophical  misgivings  about  card  checking.  But  legisla- 
tors have  taken  up  the  cause.  Currendy  there  are  210  co- 
sponsors in  the  House,  and  42  in  the  Senate,  of  legislation 
that  would  give  unions  the  right  to  the  card-check  process, 
rather  than  leave  it  to  the  employer’s  discretion.  Even  if  the 
law  is  passed,  however,  the  president  could  veto  it. 

Overall,  the  situation  for  organized  labor  today  is  grim. 
The  array  of  anti-worker  decisions  coming  from  the  current 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  alarming.  Neither 
F.D.R.  or  Senator  Robert  Wagner,  nor  Popes  Leo  Xm  or 
John  Paul  II,  nor  for  that  matter  even  Presidents 
Eisenhower,  Nixon,  Ford  or  Bush  Sr.  would  understand,  let 
alone  appreciate,  the  convoluted  rationale  upon  which  the 
current  board  has  constructed  its  jurisprudence. 

I propose  a general  strike,  but  that  is  another  matter  for 
another  Labor  Day. 
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Films  That  Move  and  Provoke 

Today’s  documentaries  stand  in  for  journalism’s  failures 

BY  JIM  McDERMOTT 


Al  Gore  lectures  on  the  perils  of  global  wanning  in  the  new  film  “An  Inconvenient  Truth. 


March  of  the  Penguins  quiet- 
ly took  mainstream  America 
by  storm  last  year  with  its 
surprisingly  dramatic  story  of 
emperor  penguins  in  Antarctica.  The  doc- 
umentary film  was  both  a critical  and  a 
box-office  success,  winning  an  Academy 
Award  and  grossing  $122.6  million  world- 
wide. 

Several  other  documentary  films  from 
recent  years  have  not  only  succeeded 
financially,  but  have  influenced  American 
culture  in  positive  ways.  In  the  wake  of 
“Super  Size  Me,”  in  which  director/sub- 
ject Morgan  Spurlock  attempted  to  live  on 
nothing  but  McDonald’s  food  for  30  days, 
and  in  the  process  gained  25  pounds  and 
watched  his  cholesterol  soar,  McDonald’s 
took  the  Super  Size  option  off  its  menus. 
Since  then  many  fast-food  businesses  have 
begun  to  market  new,  healthier  meals. 
Michael  Moore’s  2004  film  “Fahrenheit 
9/11”  served  as  a rallying  point  in  the  2004 
presidential  campaign  for  many 
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Americans  frustrated  by  the  Bush  admin- 
istration’s first  term.  Even  the  current  fas- 
cination with  the  national  spelling  bee  has 
roots  in  the  success  of  the  2003  documen- 
tary film  “Spellbound.” 

Yet  as  the  professor  and  filmmaker 
George  Stoney  of  New  York  University 
points  out,  a widespread  interest  in  non- 
fiction stories  is  not  new.  “Nonfiction 
books  have  been  outselling  fiction  books 
for  two  generations,”  says  Stoney.  “When 
you  look  to  the  History  Channel  and  all 
the  other  scientific  and  pseudoscientific 
programming  on  cable,  you  see  that  they 
have  collected  a large  public.” 

To  what  can  we  credit  this  upswing  in 
successful  theatrically  released  documen- 
taries? 

While  improvements  in  technology — 
digital  video  cameras  and  software  pro- 
grams like  Apple’s  Final  Cut  Pro,  for 
example — have  made  the  creation  of  doc- 
umentaries easier  and  cheaper,  one  clear 
cause  is  the  financial  bottom  line.  In  its 
four  months  of  release  in  2004, 
“Fahrenheit  9/11”  grossed  $222.4  million 
worldwide;  in  the  United  States  it  was  the 


17th  highest  grossing  film  of  the  year.  Its 
tremendous  international  success  chal- 
lenged the  conventional  wisdom  that  doc- 
umentaries could  not  succeed  commer- 
cially. “Ten  years  ago,”  says  Marco 
Williams,  a filmmaker  and  assistant  arts 
professor  at  N.Y.U.,  “the  market  didn’t 
recognize  that  we  were  out  there.. .and 
that  there  was  an  audience  out  there  to 
exploit.”  “Fahrenheit  9/11”  made  it  clear, 
and  the  success  of  “March  of  the 
Penguins”  a year  later  re-emphasized  the 
point. 

Consequently  it  should  be  no  surprise 
that  this  summer,  strong  new  documen- 
tary features  are  out  in  force  on  topics 
ranging  from  Iraq  and  Guantanamo  Bay  8 
to  the  electric  car  and  global  warming.  In  < 
a recent  article  in  The  New  York  Times,  “ 
David  Carr  wonders  whether  the  current  8 
crop  represents  “a  coup  d’etat  on  the  sta-  2 
tus  quo.”  Carr  quotes  Michael  Moore,  t 
who  says  “Mainstream  media,  especially  > 
The  New  York  Times,  has  failed  to  cast  a £ 
skeptical  eye  on  those  in  power.”  Carr  8 
speculates  that  documentaries  might  be  5 
filling  that  gap,  providing  political  advoca-  “■ 
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cy  on  issues  through  the  long-form,  in- 
depth  analysis  that  contemporary  journal- 
ism lacks. 

Two  summer  films  fit  this  bill.  W ho 
Killed  the  Electric  Car?  tells  the  story  of 
General  Motors’  development  and  then 
swift  elimination  of  the  electric  car.  An 
Inconvenient  Truth  is  a lecture  by  A1 
Gore  on  global  warming.  The  other  so- 
called  political  pieces,  The  Road  to 
Guantanamo  and  The  War  Tapes, 
however,  first  and  foremost  attempt  to 
draw  us  into  worlds  and  fives  different 
from  our  own.  The  success  or  failure  of 
these  films  is  not  conditioned  on  making  a 
case,  but  on  telling  a story  that  is  human 
and  true. 

Outrage  or  Conversion 

What  is  striking  about  director  David 
Guggenheim’s  “An  Inconvenient  Truth” 
is  not  that  it  uncovers  new  information 
about  our  environmental  situation — it 
does  not — but  rather  that  it  presents  the 
information  we  have  in  ways  that  per- 
suade. For  years  we  have  heard  that 
glaciers  are  melting,  but  the  story  becomes 
arresting  when  we  are  shown  photographs 
of  particular  glaciers  from  decades  ago 
placed  beside  photos  of  their  vasdy  dimin- 
ished states  today.  (For  a sample,  go  to  cli- 
matecrisis.net/downloads/ecards/preview- 
glacierl.html.) 

In  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Katrina, 
Americans  are  well  aware  of  the  devasta- 
tion possible  from  global  warming.  What 
we  might  not  have  understood  is  the  big- 
ger picture:  in  2004  Japan  had  10 
typhoons  (an  all-time  record),  four  strong 
hurricanes  hit  Florida,  a record  number  of 
tornadoes  whirled  across  the  United 
States,  a tsunami  struck  South  Asia  and  a 
hurricane  stormed  the  South  Atlantic  (an 
occurrence  scientists  did  not  think  possi- 
ble). In  the  summer  of  2005,  Europe  expe- 
rienced unprecedented  flooding,  and 
Mumbai,  India,  took  in  37  inches  of  rain 
in  24  hours,  the  heaviest  rainfall  ever 
recorded  in  India.  The  fist  goes  on. 
Looking  not  at  the  future  but  at  the  cur- 
rent state  of  things,  says  former  vice  pres- 
ident Gore,  is  “like  a nature  hike  through 
the  Book  of  Revelation.” 

As  dramatic  as  that  quote  is,  Gore’s 
lecture  is  remarkable  for  its  lack  of  hyper- 
bole or  vitriol.  By  contrast,  many  stories 
today,  documentary  and  otherwise,  are 
part  of  a “journalism  of  outrage,”  in  which 


the  story  generates  and  directs  audience 
frustration  against  trusted  authority  fig- 
ures who  have  betrayed  us.  Chris  Paine’s 
“Who  Killed  the  Electric  Car?”  belongs  to 
this  genre.  In  the  early  1990’s  G.M.  devel- 
oped an  electric  car  and  began  marketing 
and  leasing  it  in  California.  As  infrastruc- 
ture was  built,  demand  grew  steadily,  and 
other  car  companies  began  to  build  their 
own  versions.  Then,  inexplicably,  G.M. 
not  only  backed  away  from  production, 
but  took  back  and  destroyed  the  cars  it  had 
already  built. 

Its  rationale  was  inadequate  demand, 
yet  according  to  the  film’s  main  subject, 
former  G.M.  salesperson  Chelsea  Sexton, 
actual  demand  far  exceeded  production. 
And  G.M.  was  forever  slowing  things 
down:  it  sought  extensive  background 
information  on  whoever  wished  to  buy  the 
car,  and  at  one  point  called  4,000  individ- 
uals on  a waiting  fist  to  determine  whether 
they  were  really  interested. 

The  film  presents  other  ways  in  which 
the  fix  seemed  to  be  in  on  the  electric  car, 
including  a proposal  for  hydrogen  fuel 
cells  by  industry  and  government  used  as  a 
“bait  and  switch”  tactic  to  kill  interest  in 
the  electric  car,  and  a lack  of  government 
support  for  the  electric  car  business.  In 
2002  the  federal  government  offered  a 
$4,000  rebate  to  those  who  bought  elec- 
tric cars;  in  2003  it  offered  up  to  $100,000 
to  those  who  bought  a vehicle  of  6,000 
pounds  or  greater  (read:  Hummer). 
Government  agencies,  oil  companies, 
G.M.  and  consumers  are  all  persuasively 
targeted  as  culprits.  By  the  end  of  the  film, 
one  cannot  help  but  be  truly  upset  at  what 
has  happened. 

Insofar  as  “Electric  Car”  brings  to 
fight  an  important  story  of  injustice,  it  has 
a particular  value  and  stands  in  a long  tra- 
dition of  documentary  political  advocacy. 
The  danger  of  the  film,  however,  is  that 
much  like  “Fahrenheit  9/11”  it  gives  the 
audience  someone  to  blame  without 
demanding  any  self-appraisal. 

In  “An  Inconvenient  Truth,”  howev- 
er, the  filmmaker’s  goal  is  neither  to  blame 
nor  to  outrage,  but  rather  to  create  the 
conditions  for  possibly  transforming  the 
attitudes  of  viewers.  Gore  talks  about  the 
cascade  effect  in  global  warming — how 
small  changes  can  quietly  pile  up  and  cre- 
ate a sudden  radical  environmental  shift. 
He  is  trying  to  accomplish  a similar  feat — 
to  present  the  story  of  global  warming  in 


an  intellectually  honest,  accessible  way 
and  at  a pace  that  allows  the  audience  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions,  while  hoping 
eventually  to  set  off  a radical  shift  in  glob- 
al attitudes  and  action.  Gently  reasoned, 
filled  with  smart,  often  funny  visual  pieces 
that  stick  in  the  memory,  “Truth”  eschews 
partisanship  to  aim  for  something  higher. 
As  a result — perhaps  a lesson  for  Moore 
and  Paine — it  ends  up  being  a far  more 
convincing  and  challenging  work. 

Inside/Outside 

While  “Truth”  and  “Electric  Car”  present 
data  for  evaluation,  “The  Road  to 
Guantanamo,”  directed  by  Michael 
Winterbottom  and  Mat  Whitescross,  and 
“The  War  Tapes,”  directed  by  Deborah 
$cranton,  attempt  to  draw  us  into  the  fives 
and  worlds  of  the  human  subjects  they 
cover.  The  latter  two  films  focus  on  three 
individuals  caught  up  in  the  “war  on  ter- 
ror”: “Guantanamo,”  on  the  Tipton 
Three,  three  British  citizens  with 
Pakistani  roots  arrested  in  Afghanistan 
and  imprisoned  in  Guantanamo  Bay  for 
three  years;  and  “The  War  Tapes,”  on 
three  members  of  a National  Guard  unit 
sent  to  Iraq  for  a year. 

Each  tells  its  story  in  an  unusual  way. 
“Guantanamo”  is  part  documentary,  part 
drama.  Interview  clips  introduce  each  new 
fink  in  the  chain  of  events,  which  are  then 
presented  through  dramatic  re-enact- 
ments by  actors.  We  watch  as  the  men 
journey  to  Pakistan  for  the  wedding  of 
one,  decide  to  enter  Afghanistan,  wander 
around  Kandahar  and  Kabul,  are  kid- 
napped by  Afghans  and  taken  to  Kunduz, 
are  arrested,  taken  to  Guantanamo  and, 
three  years  later,  released.  In  “War 
Tapes,”  the  three  soldiers  were  given  cam- 
eras and  instructed  to  film  their  experi- 
ences. $ometimes  they  offer  action 
sequences  or  conversations  with  other 
members  of  their  unit;  most  often,  they 
talk  about  what  they  are  thinking  and 
going  through.  The  director  has  a camera 
as  well,  which  she  uses  to  shoot  additional 
footage  of  the  three  men  and  to  present 
the  fives  and  thoughts  of  their  families 
back  home.  Through  these  techniques, 
these  filmmakers  hope  to  show  the  plight 
and  at  times  the  grace  of  humanity  in  cor- 
ners of  the  world  about  which  we  hear  a 
lot,  but  know  very  little. 

“Guantanamo”  ends  up  a muddle, 
which  keeps  the  audience  at  a distance  and 
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squanders  our  empathy.  From  advertise- 
ments and  reviews,  one  might  think  the 
film  is  an  expose  about  three  innocent 
British  citizens  arrested  without  explana- 
tion and  tortured  in  unspeakable  ways. 
The  actual  premise  is  far  less  credible:  on 
the  eve  of  the  American  invasion  into 
Afghanistan,  Ruhal  Ahmed,  Asif  Iqual, 
Shafiq  Rasul  and  a friend  decide  on  a 
whim  to  jump  in  a car  and  cross  the  bor- 
der from  Pakistan  into  Afghanistan.  It’s 
like  a college  road  trip  to  Hell.  Surprise, 
surprise,  things  go  bad.  This  pivotal 
choice  cries  out  for  explanation — Why 
would  you  go  into  Afghanistan  as  the 
United  States  is  preparing  to  attack  it? — 
but  none  is  forthcoming.  The  directors 
never  push  their  subjects  to  talk  in  depth 
about  their  decision,  or  about  anything  at 
all 

The  dramatic  sequences  also  re-enact 
events  without  exposing  the  character  or 
internal  drama  of  the  men  themselves. 
The  actors  proceed  so  dispassionately  that 
at  times  you  would  think  living  in  small 
outdoor  cages  where  you  are  not  allowed 
to  stand,  speak  or  pray  is  not  so  bad. 
Toward  the  end,  one  man  says  that  the 
experience  “has  changed  him  for  the  bet- 


ter, and  he  doesn’t  regret  it.”  Given  what 
he  has  been  through,  it  is  an  astonishing 
claim;  unfortunately,  nothing  in  the  film 
helps  us  understand  it  or  him. 

The  situation  is  the  reverse  in  the 
“War  Tapes,”  which  offers  one  of  the 
most  accessible  portraits  of  military  life  in 
wartime  ever  seen.  The  typical  stereo- 
types float  on  the  surface:  the  ffatemity- 
house  atmosphere  in  which  soldiers  pit 
scorpions  against  spiders  for  fun  and 
Iraqis  are  called  “Hajjis;”  the  absurd  mis- 
sion— the  unit’s  job  is  to  protect  food 
convoys  sent  by  Halliburton’s  business 
partner  K.P.G.,  which  then  charges  the 
military  $28  a plate;  even  a bit  of  the  mad- 
ness. 

But  as  filmed  by  the  soldiers,  Michael 
Moriarty,  Zack  Razzi  and  Steve  Pink, 
oversimplifications  quickly  fall  away. 
There  are  no  set  roles  or  stories;  each  sol- 
dier reveals  himself  to  be  all  at  once  the 
gung-ho  military  guy  looking  for  a scrap, 
the  peacenik,  the  scared  child  and  the 
cynic;  bravado  is  mixed  with  questions, 
fear,  rage  and  grief  in  ways  that  defy  cate- 
gorization. The  unscripted  quality  of  the 
events  helps  viewers  to  appreciate  the 
burdens  these  men  shouldered  during  the 
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war.  Bombs  go  off  quietly  in  the  distance 
or  directly  underneath  them  without 
warning  or  dramatic  buildup. 
Unexpected,  sometimes  disturbing  choic- 
es are  made.  At  the  end,  no  matter  our 
opinions  on  war  in  general  or  war  in  Iraq, 
we  have  experienced  walking  with  people 
we  care  about  through  a difficult,  damag- 
ing world. 

Documentaries  have  a long  and  sto- 
ried history  of  taking  on  important  topics 
or  forgotten,  misunderstood  people  and 
trying  to  change  our  minds  or  break  open 
our  hearts.  “That’s  what  you  really  want 
out  of  a documentary  filmmaker,”  says 
Michael  Renov,  associate  dean  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California’s  film 
school:  “to  care  deeply  about  their  topic 
and  to  want  to  bring  audiences  to  a differ- 
ent understanding  than  they  had  previous- 
ly.” There  are  as  many  potentially  effec- 
tive techniques  as  there  are  filmmakers. 
This  summer’s  best  films,  however,  illus- 
trate less  the  expose  or  political  harangue 
than  the  fight  touch.  Taking  their  time, 
allowing  their  subjects  to  speak  for  them- 
selves and  trusting  that  the  audience  will 
follow,  “An  Inconvenient  Truth”  and 
“The  War  Tapes”  move  and  provoke.  W 
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Terror  Bombing 


Shattering  the  immunity  of  civilians  has  become  the  very 
definition  of  terrorism. 


BY  JUSTUS  GEORGE  LAWLER 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

launched  Operation 
Gomorrah,  ordering  high- 
explosive  and  incendiary 
bombs  to  be  dropped  on  the  city  of 
Hamburg  on  July  24,  1943.  Five  days  later 
more  than  50,000  civilians  were  dead. 
Two-and-a-half  years  later,  the  city  of 
Dresden,  crowded  with  refugees  and  of 
little  strategic  importance,  was  devastated 
by  Allied  bombers  in  February,  just  three 
months  before  the  war’s  end,  making  it  a 
symbol  to  the  world  of  the  ruthlessness  of 
modem  warfare.  In  March  of  that  year, 
the  U.S.  firebombing  of  Tokyo  killed 
some  80,000  citizens.  After  the  raid,  U.S. 
Army  General  Curtis  LeMay  declared, 
“There  are  no  innocent  civilians.”  Yet 
noncombatant  immunity  was  the  bedrock 
of  the  just  war  doctrine  enshrined  in  the 
Geneva  Conventions. 

From  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
however,  with  the  bombing  of  Warsaw, 
Pope  Pius  XII  had  repeatedly  condemned 
the  bombing  of  civilian  centers.  In  this  he 
was  joined  by  George  Bell,  the  Anglican 
bishop  of  Chichester,  who  would  join  him 
again  in  condemning  weapons  of  indis- 
criminate destruction  during  the  oncom- 
ing nuclear  era. 

Their  opposition  to  the  use  of  indis- 
criminate weaponry  was,  and  still  is,  signif- 
icant. During  the  cold  war,  it  undercut  the 
argument  of  some  moralists  that  since  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a totalitarian  society  all 
of  its  citizens  were,  in  effect,  combatants.  A 
similar  argument  is  being  used  today  by 
terrorists  fighting  in  Iraq,  Israel  and 
Lebanon  in  an  attempt  to  justify  morally 
the  killing  of  civilians  to  achieve  war  aims. 

Justus  george  lawler,  author  of  Nuclear 
War:  The  Ethic,  the  Rhetoric,  the  Reality  is 
completing  a book  to  be  called  Historians 
Against  History:  Inventing  Catholic 

Scapegoats. 
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The  church’s  teaching  on  indiscriminate 
bombing  and  its  just  war  principles  contin- 
ue to  offer  moral  guidance  in  these  con- 
flicts as  they  did  in  World  War  II. 

Historians  Take  Another  Look 

Against  this  historical  background,  it  is 


astonishing  that  a recently  published 
book,  which  condemns  Churchill’s  bomb- 
ing campaign,  itself  has  become  a casus  belli 
among  reviewers  and  readers  in  England. 
The  book,  Among  the  Dead  Cities:  The 
History  and  Moral  Legacy  of  the  WWH 
Bombings  of  Civilians  in  Germany  and 

'll 


'Japan,  is  written  by  A.  C.  Grayling,  a 
“public  intellectual”  who  has  captivated 
serious  audiences  on  television  and  radio. 

Max  Hastings,  a historian  of  the 
Second  World  War,  has  criticized  it  as 
“bringing  nothing  new  to  the  table”  and 
“rehearsing  familiar  history.”  The  culture 
critic  A.  N.  Wilson  found  the  author’s  use 
of  just  war  arguments  based  on  Thomas 
Aquinas  “a  surprising  authority  for  this 
noted  enemy  of  religion.”  What  Grayling 
has  brought  to  the  table  is  the  just  war 
doctrine. 

As  to  Hastings’s  “familiar  history,”  a 
flood  of  books  on  the  Bombenkrieg  have 
appeared  over  the  last  few  years,  most  of 
them  dealing  with  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  devastation.  A few  of  them,  however, 
have  also  drawn  exonerative  parallels 
between  the  impact  of  the  bombing  raids 
on  the  Germans  and  the  impact  of  the 
death  camps  on  Jews — as  though  one 
could  equate  the  systematic  extermination 
of  six  million  Jews  with  the  intentional, 
though  random,  killing  of  one-tenth  of 
that  number  of  Germans.  Jorg  Friedrich’s 
Der  Brand  ( The  Fire)  skirts  that  equation 
by  likening  Allied  pilots  to  Nazi  killing 
squads  and  air-raid  shelters  to  crematoria. 


Perhaps  the  most  influential  book  on 
terror  bombing  is  the  late  W.  G.  Sebald’s 
1999  essay  on  the  “air  war  and  literature,” 
translated  four  years  later  as  The  Natural 
History  of  Destruction.  Sebald  emphasized 
that  the  goal  of  bolstering  Britain’s  morale 
was  almost  as  important  as  undermining 
Germany’s.  He  also  argues  that  once 
weapons  had  been  created  and  were  in 
place,  the  element  of  momentum  in  polit- 
ical-military “planning”  made  their 
deployment  almost  inevitable. 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  book,  a 
powerful  memoir  of  life  in  Nazi  Germany, 
appeared  in  2000.  This  was  the  abridged 
edition  of  the  invaluable  diaries  of  Victor 
Klemperer,  a Jew  who  described  his 
escape  from  the  Nazis  and  from  future 
death  in  the  camps  dining  the  chaos  fol- 
lowing the  destruction  of  Dresden.  (For  a 
survey  of  this  literature  and  current  issues 
relating  to  terror  bombing,  see  my  article 
“Dresden:  The  Fire  Last  Time”  in  Cross 
Currents,  Summer  2004.) 

Grayling,  *who  teaches  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  London,  cites  these  and 
similar  books,  not  in  search  of  some  new 
historical  twist  but  merely  to  provide  the 
necessary  background  to  the  war’s  moral 


issues.  Thomas  Aquinas  enters  the  discus- 
sion as  an  early  moralist  who  treated  in 
detail  the  conditions  required  for  the  just 
need  for  fighting  and  the  just  means  for 
attaining  a likely  victory.  Grayling  also 
brings  to  the  table  calm  reasonableness 
and  logic,  traits  not  always  apparent  in  the 
run-up  to  the  invasion  of  Iraq,  when 
American  aficionados  of  realpolitik  con- 
torted just  war  principles  to  sustain  ideo- 
logical positions. 

Grayling’s  countryman  Christopher 
Hitchens,  a defender  of  the  Iraq  cam- 
paign, responded  to  Grayling’s  civility  and 
logic  during  a discussion  of  the  book  on 
C-Span’s  “Book  TV.”  Hitchens  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  blessing  the  bombing  of 
Dresden,  if  only  because  it  was  a clear  sig- 
nal to  the  Germans  that  their  Reich  was 
on  the  way  to  being  utterly  crushed  and, 
incidentally,  because  it  freed  the 
Klemperers.  Hitchens,  though  an  admirer 
of  George  Orwell,  did  not  bring  up 
Orwell’s  perverse  notion  that  aerial  bom- 
bardment meant  “the  burden  of  war  was 
being  more  equally  shared  by  everyone  in 
the  combatant  nation”  (“As  I Please,” 
Tribune,  5/9/44).  “The  immunity  of  the 
civilian,”  wrote  Orwell,  “has  been  shat- 
tered.” Shattering  the  immunity  of  the 
civilian  has  become  the  very  definition  of 
terrorism. 

The  Logic  of  Total  War 

During  the  C-Span  discussion,  Hitchens 
invoked  the  scorched-earth  policy  of 
General  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea 
instead  as  the  fit  symbol  of  utter  defeat 
facing  a people  who  fought  in  support  of 
immoral  institutions.  This  was  not  a 
happy  choice,  for  as  Professor  Harry  S. 
Stout  of  Yale  University  shows  in  his 
recent  and  remarkable  book,  Upon  the 
Altar  of  the  Nation:  A Moral  History  of  the 
Civil  War , the  same  ethically  blinkered 
view  that  created  the  victories  of  Grant 
and  Sherman  would  be  responsible  for  the 
devastation  of  Dresden  and  other 
bombed-out  cities:  “By  condoning  the 
logic  of  total  war  in  the  name  of  abolition 
and  victory,  Americans  effectively  guaran- 
teed that  other  atrocities  in  other  wars 
could  likewise  be  excused  in  the  name  of 
military  necessity.”  Stout  quotes  corre- 
spondence from  General  Sheridan  to 
General  Sherman  on  repressing  Native 
Americans:  “If  a village  is  attacked  and 
women  and  children  killed,  the  responsi- 
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bility  is  not  with  the  soldiers  but  with  the 
people  whose  crimes  necessitated  the 
attack....  Did  we  cease  to  throw  shells  into 
Vicksburg  or  Adanta  because  women  and 
children  were  there?” 

While  Stout’s  book  treats  every  major 
batde  and  every  major  military  and  politi- 
cal leader  in  the  Civil  War,  Grayling’s  piv- 
otal concern  in  Among  the  Dead  Cities  is 
Britain’s  Operation  Gomorrah  and  the 
bombing  of  only  one  city,  Hamburg.  He 
argues  that  if  bombing  Hamburg,  when 
there  was  no  certainty  of  an  Allied  victory, 
“was  an  immoral  act,  then  how  much 
more  so  were  Dresden,  Hiroshima,  and 
Nagasaki,”  which  were  bombed  when  vic- 
tory was  imminent? 

Murder  of  the  innocent  is  always 
immoral,  so  numerical  ratios  that  may 
reach  the  level  of  crimes  against  humanity 
dictate  “more”  or  “less”  evil.  After  weigh- 
ing the  arguments  for  and  against, 
Grayling  essentially  posits  that  Operation 
Gomorrah’s  aerial  bomb  campaigns  were 
morally  unjustifiable.  Still,  the  media 
debate  about  this  controversial  aspect  of 
World  War  II  continues. 

Ian  Garrick  Mason  in  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  (April  28)  ended  his 
review  by  asking:  “but  what  if  terror 
bombing  did  work?”  Even  to  broach  the 
question  is  to  begin  the  transformation  of 
Gomorrah  into  Armageddon,  just  as 
merely  to  introduce  the  ticking-bomb  sce- 
nario into  pondering  torture,  as  Harvard 
University’s  Samantha  Power  has  rightly 
argued,  makes  use  of  the  latter  a more 
likely  eventuality. 

Christian  Influence  Misrepresented 

Finally,  what  Stout  stresses  and  Grayling 
almost  ignores  is  the  role  of  Christian 
teaching  in  the  explication  and  application 
of  just  war  principles.  That  is  why  the 
defense  of  those  principles  by  Pope  Pius 
XII  and  Bishop  Bell  was  so  significant. 
Both  men,  who  were  once  renowned  as 
peacemakers,  have  been  judged  by  poster- 
ity mainly  by  the  characterization  of  the 
then-unknown  German  playwright  Rolf 
Hochhuth. 

Twenty  years  of  frustration  through- 
out the  West  at  the  insoluble  mystery  of 
the  sue  million  left  many  desperate  for 
answers — any  answers  that  might  allay  the 
horrors  of  continent-wide  mass  murder 
and,  particularly  in  Germany,  the  ensuing 
sense  of  national  guilt.  As  a consequence, 
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Pius,  who  was  honored  the  world  over 
during  his  lifetime,  became  after  death  the 
villain  of  Hochhuth’s  “The  Deputy”  and 
the  object  of  continuing  obloquy.  Bell, 
whom  Churchill  dishonored  by  refusing 
him  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Canterbury,  became  after  death  the 
hero  of  Hochhuth’s  play  “Soldiers,”  for 
opposing  Britain’s  policy  of  morale- 
bombing of  German  cities. 

That  asymmetric  equation  had  its  ori- 
gins in  The  Destruction  of  Dresden,  by 
another  then-unknown  writer,  David 
Irving,  whom  Hochhuth  would  describe  in 
a published  interview  in  2005  as  “a  fantas- 
tic pioneer  of  current  historiography  who 
has  written  terrific  books.”  That  was  not 
the  judgment  of  a British  court,  however, 
which  five  years  earlier  had  found  that 
Irving  “persistently  and  deliberately  mis- 
represented and  manipulated  historical 
evidence... that  he  is  an  active  Holocaust 
denier;  that  he  is  antisemitic  and  racist....” 

Still,  just  as  Hochhuth  in  1963  had 
passionately  portrayed  the  bishop  of 
Rome  as  being  in  a state  of  Holocaust- 
denial,  he  declared  with  equal  passion 
that  “to  accuse  Irving  of  being  a 
Holocaust-denier  is  simply  idiotic”  ( ein - 
fach  idiotisch).  Hochhuth  also  said  that 
Irving  should  have  been  invited  to  the 
60th-anniversary  commemoration  of  the 
Dresden  bombing  because  of  his  book,  a 
work  that  by  any  consensus,  including 
that  of  the  trial  judge  who  treated  it 
extensively,  vastly  exaggerated  the  mur- 
der and  destruction  wrought  by  Allied  air 
attacks. 

The  occasion  of  the  Hochhuth  inter- 
view was  his  letter  to  the  German  chan- 
cellor, advocating  a bombing  memorial 
museum  to  be  underwritten  by  the 
German  republic.  The  museum 
Hochhuth  envisioned  was  to  commemo- 
rate victims  and  refugees  of  all  bombard- 
ments “from  London  to  Baghdad.” 

Unmentioned  by  Hochhuth  was  the 
fact  that  the  only  major  wartime  leader 
who  consistently  condemned  city  bomb- 
ing was  the  craven  “deputy  of  Christ.” 
That  distorted  image,  perpetrated  by 
Hochhuth  when  a youthful  playwright, 
has  been  adopted  even  by  some  Catholic 
scholars  as  cause  to  dismiss  the  pope’s 
actual  words  and  affirm  that  he  only 
“spoke  out  against  the  bombing  of  civil- 
ians when  the  Allies  gained  aerial  superi- 
1 y.”  (See  Michael  Phayer’s  The  Catholic 


Church  and  the  Holocaust .) 

It  leaves  unexplainable  the  fact  that 
after  the  German  bombing  of  Belgrade  in 
1941,  which  killed  more  people  than  the 
earlier  raids  on  Warsaw,  Rotterdam  and 
Coventry  combined — all  condemned  by 
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Pius — the  pope  denounced  “the  ruthless 
struggle  that  has  at  times  assumed  forms 
which  can  be  described  as  atrocious. ..the 
sufferings  of  civilian  populations, 
defenseless  women  and  children,  the  sick 
and  the  aged.” 

In  fact,  from  the  time  of  his 
Christmas  message  of  1940,  the  pope’s 
concern  embraced  refugees,  bombing 
victims  and  deportees,  “including  non- 
Aryans”  (i.e.,  Jews),  even  though  the  fate 
of  the  latter  was  not  yet  known. 

The  most  notable  expression  of  such 
concern  was  his  Christmas  message  of 
1942,  which  contained  what  the  writer 
John  Cornwell  in  Hitler's  Pope  calls  its 
“paltry  statement”  about  the  Jews. 
Actually,  it  contains  three  statements: 
one  on  the  refugees,  a second  on  the  Jews 
and  a third  on  noncombatants.  If  his  mes- 
sage proves  Pius  to  be  indifferent  to 
Jewish  victims,  as  Cornwell  and  Garry 
Wills  (Why  I Am  a Catholic)  insist,  it  must 
also  prove  the  pope  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  bombing  of  civilians  and  to  the  plight 
of  refugees.  At  a time  when  no  other  fig- 
ure in  authority  had  expressed  concern 
over  these  collective  catastrophes,  the 
pope  made  their  cessation  the  climax  of 
his  most  widely  diffused  address: 

Mankind  owes  that  vow  [to 
bring  society  back  to  its  center  of 
gravity  in  God’s  law]  to  those 
numberless  exiles  whom  the 
hurricane  of  war  has  torn  away 
from  their  native  soil  and  dis- 
persed in  a foreign  land.... 
Mankind  owes  that  vow  to  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  who, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own, 
sometimes  only  by  reason  of 
their  nationality  or  race,  are 
marked  down  for  death  or  grad- 
ual extinction.  Mankind  owes 
that  vow  to  the  many  thousands 
of  noncombatants,  women,  chil- 
dren, sick  and  aged,  from  whom 
aerial  warfare  has,  without  dis- 
crimination or  through  inade- 
quate precautions,  taken  life, 
goods,  health,  and  home. 

So,  as  a last  word  to  Hochhuth:  if  he 
wants  a worthy  bombing  memorial 
museum,  he  could  do  no  better  than  to 
petition  the  German  chancellor  that  it 
be  named  after  Pius  XII.  RJ 
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Georgetown  Univ.  Press.  563p  $39.95  (paperback) 
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This  volume,  exquisitely  edited  by 
Kenneth  Himes,  O.F.M.,  is  a superb  con- 
tribution to  Cathohc  social  ethics  and  will 
undoubtedly  serve  as  a basic  text,  provid- 
ing a synthetic  statement  of  the  last  centu- 
ry of  the  Catholic  social  tradition.  While 
its  primary  audience  is  the  Cathohc  com- 
munity, it  provides  a comprehensive  and 
scholarly  introduction  and  reference  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  content,  develop- 
ment and  influence  of  Catholic  social 
teaching  as  found  in  papal  and  conciliar 
texts. 

The  value  of  Modem  Catholic  Social 
Teaching  is  rooted  in  its  structure,  its  sub- 
stantive analysis  and  in  the  scholarly 
stature  of  the  authors  Himes  has  assem- 
bled. The  work  begins  with  foundational 
essays,  moves  to  detailed  commentaries  on 
magisterial  texts  from  Leo  Xm  through 
John  Paul  II  and  concludes  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  reception  of  this  tradition  in 
the  United  States,  along  with  an  essay  on 
the  future  of  the  tradition. 

The  foundational  essays  provide  a 
detailed  introduction  to  the  commentaries 
on*  the  individual  documents.  The  essays 
cover  biblical,  theological,  ethical  and  his- 
torical themes,  and  they  give  the  reader  a 
clear  sense  of  the  elements  of  the  Catholic 
social  tradition.  In  doing  so,  they  necessar- 
ily tell  different  stories.  The  biblical  sur- 
vey by  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.,  lays  stress 
on  the  recent  use  of  biblical  resources  in 
the  encyclical  tradition.  Stephen  J.  Pope 
skillfully  engages  the  long  and  complex 
history  of  the  natural  law  tradition  within 
and  beyond  Catholic  scholarship  and 
teaching. 

The  14  commentaries  are  held 
together  by  a common  analytical  struc- 
ture. Each  writer  tries  to  set  the  specific 
document  under  review  in  its  secular  and 
ecclesial  context  and  then  provides  both 
close  analysis  of  the  text  as  well  as  evalua- 


tion of  its  significance.  Themes  that  are 
addressed  in  the  foundational  essays  sur- 
face again  in  the  commentaries. 

The  essays  by  Charles  Curran  and 
Todd  Whitmore  invoke  the  category  of 
reception  to  assess  the  impact  of  social 
teaching  in  the  United  States.  Both  essays 
provide  a synthetic  historical  narrative  of 
the  U.S.  bishops’  social  teaching  (Curran 
on  social-economic  issues,  Whitmore  on 
war  and  peace)  along  with  a snapshot  of 
contemporary  debates  among  U.S.  schol- 
ars on  these  topics.  John  Coleman,  S.J., 
brings  the  volume  to  a close  with  a wide- 
ranging  historical-analytical  perspective 
on  the  continuing  vitality  of  Cathohc 
social  thought  and  the  challenges  it  faces. 

In  this  limited  space  it  is  not  possible 
to  engage  or  do  full  justice  to  the  14  com- 
mentaries on  the  magisterial  texts.  I can 
only  highlight  basic  themes  that  run 
through  the  last  century  of  social  teaching 
and  continue  to  influence  contemporary 
scholarship.  Not  all  of  the  essays  in  this 
volume  deal  explicitly  with  the  following 
themes,  but  they  touch  on  most  of  them. 

Categories  and  Discourse.  Any  survey  of 
Catholic  social  teaching  yields  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  dominant  discourse  and  ana- 
lytical categories  have  been  drawn  from 
the  philosophical  tradition  of  natural  law. 
Several  essays  highlight  the  internal  com- 
plexity and  pluralism  of  that  tradition 
itself,  but  the  broad  generalization  about 
its  predominance  is  consensually  acknowl- 
edged. Equally  significant,  however,  is  the 
recognition  that  beginning  with  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  the  social  tradi- 
tion incorporated  a more  explicidy  bibli- 
cal-theological mode  of  discourse.  Pope 
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John  Paul  IPs  social  teaching  moves  across 
both  modes  of  discourse,  depending  on  his 
topic  and  audience.  In  the  United  States 
these  two  sources  have  shaped  a continu- 
ing discussion  of  the  potential  and  role  of 
each  style  of  social  teaching.  The  pluralism 
of  American  culture  requires  the  ability  to 
address  multiple  audiences  in  an  accessible 
style  of  analysis  across  issues  as  different  as 
stem  cell  research  and  nuclear  nonprolifer- 
ation. At  the  same  time,  the  emergence  of 
vigorously  religious  voices  in  the  public 
debate  opens  the  door  to  more  explicitly 
theological  arguments  in  our  seemingly 
secular  but  still  religiously  grounded 
nation. 

The  Role  of  Vatican  II.  The  council 
clearly  made  specific  contributions  to  the 
social  tradition  in  its  teaching  on  religious 
freedom,  war  and  peace  and  marriage  and 
the  family.  Its  role  in  all  these  questions  is 
reflected  in  many  of  the  commentaries. 
But  the  dominant  impact  of  Vatican  II  was 
the  ecclesiological  foundation  it  has  pro- 
vided for  social  ministry.  Both  Richard 
Gaillardetz’s  foundational  essay  and  the 
commentary  by  David  Hollenbach,  S.J., 
on  Gaudium  et  Spes  highlight  this  critically 
important  development  in  the  social  tradi- 
tion. 

The  significance  of  the  conciliar  move 
is  twofold:  it  solidly  established  the  social 
ministry  of  the  church  at  the  core  of  its 
essentially  religious  ministry,  and  it  provid- 
ed a distincdy  positive  posture  from  which 
the  church  should  engage  the  world.  Both 
of  these  contributions  require  further 
development — and  they  lead  to  another 
theme  in  this  volume,  the  role  of  the  local 
church  as  a source  of  social  teaching. 

The  Impact  of  John  Paul  II.  This  is  a 
topic  that  many  authors  engage,  but  it 
requires  further  assessment  than  this 
already  complex  volume  was  able  to 
expand  upon.  From  his  deep  involvement 
with  Dignitatis  Humanae  and  Gaudium  et 
Spes  at  Vatican  II  to  his  powerful  secular 
impact  through  word  and  deed,  the  late 
pope  was  not  simply  one  more  contributor 
to  a long  tradition.  His  teaching  on  human 
rights,  on  the  market  economy  and  glob- 
alization and  on  war  and  peace  in  many 
ways  will  frame  the  future  debate  and 
development  of  the  social  tradition.  Such 
development  will  inevitably  be  needed. 
Modern  Catholic  Social  Teaching  will  help 
many  to  enter  the  discussion.  It  has  no 
peer.  ■/■  Bryan  Hehir 
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Can  anyone  seriously  doubt  that  sustained 
reflection  on  the  topic  of  peacemaking  is 
among  the  most  urgent  tasks  facing 
humankind?  In  the  wake  of  the  bloodiest 
century  in  history,  the  Christian  commu- 
nity has  a solemn  obligation  to  share  with 
the  wider  human  society  whatever  insights 
it  can  glean  from  its  traditions  regarding 
ways  to  prevent  warfare  and  to  limit  vio- 
lent conflict  in  all  its  forms. 

Just  War,  Lasting  Peace  succeeds  splen- 
didly in  the  task  of  helping  us  reflect  on 
the  ethics  of  war.  A joint  project  of  the 
U.S.  Jesuit  Conference  and  the 
Woodstock  Theological  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  it  draws  from  presen- 
tations and  conversations  among  dozens 
of  participants  at  a daylong  conference 
held  at  Georgetown  University  in 
November  2003.  Its  nine  chapters  cover 
such  topics  as  the  history  of  warfare,  the 
varieties  of  just-war  theory  and  nonvio- 
lence, moral  principles  appropriate  to  this 
age  of  terrorism,  the  role  of  forgiveness  in 
politics  and  the  promise  of  interreligious 
dialogue  regarding  peacemaking. 

In  this  volume,  world-class  experts 
share  their  analyses  of  the  significance  of 
past  and  current  developments  in  such 
fields  such  as  geopolitics  and  theological 
reflection.  Particularly  credible  voices 
include  several  that  will  be  familiar  to 
readers  of  this  journal,  such  as  the  Rev.  J. 
Bryan  Hehir,  Margaret  O’Brien  Steinfels 
and  William  Bole.  Their  wise  counsel  is 
nicely  supplemented  by  that  of  political 
scientists,  scholars  of  Jewish  and  Islamic 
thought  and  even  military  experts. 

Perhaps  most  impressive  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Maryann  Cusimano  Love,  pro- 
fessor of  international  relations  at  The 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Drawing 
on  both  theological  insights  and  the  field 
of  security  studies,  Love  paints  a particu- 
larly vivid  picture  of  die  nature  of  contem- 
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porary  terrorism  and  probes  ethical  con- 
siderations that  should  inform  any  strate- 
gy to  thwart  it.  The  title  of  the  chapter  she 
contributes  to  this  volume,  “Effective 
Ways  to  Fight  Terrorism  While 
Retaining  Our  Values,”  captures  well  her 
insistence  that  the  supposed  opposition 
between  power  politics  and  upholding 
ethical  norms  is  a false  choice. 

No  other  currendy  available  book 
accomplishes  all  that  is  found  in  this  vol- 
ume in  such  an  accessible  way.  Two 
strengths  of  this  work  particularly  recom- 
mend it.  First,  there  is  much  reliable  infor- 
mation presented  in  a rich  variety  of  for- 
mats, including  short  and  longer  selec- 
tions from  the  2003  conference  proceed- 
ings. The  editors  provide  a series  of  help- 
ful “framing”  essays  and  even  well-placed 
informative  sidebars  inserted  throughout 
the  text.  Second,  the  book  is  eminendy 
user-friendly  and  lends  itself  well  to  class- 
room and  reading  group  adaptation.  Each 
chapter  includes  suggestions  for  reflection 
and  practical  application.  Two  appendices 
offer  a number  of  group  activities,  case 
studies  and  lists  of  such  cultural  resources 
as  literature  and  films  about  war,  complete 
with  discussion  questions  to  spark  dia- 
logue about  the  challenge  of  peacemaking 
in  our  time. 

Some  readers  may  find  that  Just  War, 
Lasting  Peace  does  not  quench  their  thirst 
for  rather  more  sustained  treatment  of 
these  complex  issues.  Surely  we  would  all 
benefit  from  knowing  even  more  about 
such  topics  as  the  history  of  attempts  to 
justify  the  use  of  force  and  comparative 
religious  perspectives  on  violence.  A slen- 
der volume  simply  cannot  explore  all  the 
pertinent  paths  of  knowledge,  but  this  par- 
ticular one  does  include  a helpful  themat- 
ic bibliography  to  point  the  curious  reader 
to  further  resources. 

Wise  coaches  ffequendy  counsel 
young  athletes  to  visualize  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  goals.  It  is  helpful  to 
conjure  in  the  mind’s  eye  a vivid  image  of 
the  ball  sailing  through  the  hoop  or  split- 
ting the  goalposts  or  slicing  into  the  ser- 
vice box.  By  concluding  with  three  chap- 
ters describing  the  peace  movement, 
including  an  excellent  sketch  of  initiatives 
regarding  forgiveness  in  politics,  this  vol- 
ume similarly  helps  us  to  visualize 
progress  toward  peace-building.  The 
effect  is  most  encouraging  and  uplifting. 
Indeed,  despite  the  editors’  deliberate 


decision  to  allow  a very  wide  variety  of 
voices  to  speak  for  themselves  throughout 
these  pages,  this  volume  consistently  dis- 
plays a knack  for  keeping  its  focus  on  fer- 
vent hopes  for  a better  future.  This  is  no 
small  accomplishment  when  treating  a 
topic  with  as  heavy  a past  as  war,  which 
remains  “always  a defeat  for  humanity.” 
Thomas  Massaro 

God’s 

Worldliness 

The  Cosmic  Mystique 

By  Henry  A.  Garon 

Orbis  Books.  240p  $20  (paperback) 

ISBN  1570756325 

In  his  poem  “God’s  Grandeur,”  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins  calls  it  “the  dearest  fresh- 
ness deep  down  things”;  and  in  his  Book  of 
Pilgrimage,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  refers  to  it 
as  “the  deep  innemess  of  all  things.”  What 
each  poet  strives  to  capture  in  words  is  the 
heart  of  matter  beyond  appearance,  that 
essential  nature  of  creation  that  reveals  in 
its  mysterious  finitude  the  infinite  mystery 
of  God.  In  his  own  poetic  style,  Henry 
Garon  explores  this  mystery  at  the  heart  of 
matter  that  he  calls  The  Cosmic  Mystique.  A 
retired  professor  of  physics  at  Loyola 
University,  New  Orleans,  and  an  ordained 
married  deacon  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Garon  combines  these  two  pas- 
sions of  his  life  to  interpret  the  entities,  pro- 
cesses and  structures  of  the  physical  world 
observed  by  science  through  the  lens  of 
Christian  doctrine,  theology  and  spirituali- 
ty. He  accomplishes  this  task  without  “the- 
ologizing science”  or  “scientizing  theolo- 
gy.” Rather,  he  engages  in  a viable  dialogue 
between  the  two  pursuits  for  meaning  and 
truth  in  cosmic  existence  and  understands 
these  pursuits  as  mutually  illuminative  and 
transformative  for  persons  of  faith. 

In  35  brief  chapters,  which  Garon 
notes  may  be  read  sequentially  or  indepen- 
dently, he  reflects  on  the  “endless  extrava- 
ganza” of  the  cosmos.  He  attempts  to 
attune  his  readers  to  the  “whisperings  of 
nature”  in  order  to  hear,  see  and  appreciate 
creation  with  senses  alive  to  the  wonder  of 
life.  To  do  so,  Garon  combines  his  person- 
al experiences,  his  understanding  of  physics 
and  the  fruits  of  his  theological  formation 
with  reflection  questions  at  the  end  of  each 


chapter  to  draw  the  reader  into  contempla- 
tion of  the  “God-expression”  that  is  the 
natural  world.  His  book  pulses,  implicidy 
and  explicitly,  with  the  theological 
lifeblood  of  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin, 
Karl  Rahner  and  Thomas  Berry.  For 
Garon,  as  for  Teilhard,  Christ  is  the  ener- 
gy of  the  movement  of  the  cosmos  toward 
union  with  its  creator.  Like  Rahner,  cre- 
ation for  Garon  is  the  venue  through  which 
God,  who  is  essentially  self-communicat- 
ing, reveals  the  mystery  of  Godself.  Like 
Berry,  the  cosmos  has  an  allurement  for 
Garon  that  draws  him  at  every  turn. 

The  journey  into  the  mystique  of  the 
cosmos  begins  slowly  as  Garon  seeks  sim- 
ply to  engage  the  reader  in  the  marvels  at 
the  hidden  heart  of  physical  reality.  He 
does  so  in  a thoroughly  down-to-earth 
manner,  exploring  the  wonders  of  light  and 
radio  waves,  of  stars  and  gravity,  of  bees  and 
honey,  of  rust  and  even  roadside  litter.  He 
delves  into  the  “meaning  of  meaning”  to 
suggest  how  commonly  and  how  validly  the 
human  process  of  interpretation  operates  in 
the  encounter  of  humans  with  one  another 
and  with  non-human  creation.  In  this  way, 
Garon  prepares  the  reader  for  the  dialogue 
that  he  subsequently  undertakes  concern- 
ing what  the  insights  of  science  might 
reveal  about  God  and  the  God-world  rela- 
tionship. 

This  dialogue  engages  the  impact  of 
evolutionary  science  on  theology  and 
Christology.  It  investigates  how  God  might 
be  creative  through  the  operation  of  chance 
in  the  cosmos,  and  it  affirms  how  the  world 
may  reveal  the  very  worldliness  of  God.  It 
considers  the  possibility  of  the  miraculous 
within  the  natural  laws  of  the  cosmos. 
Garon’s  treatment  of  these  questions  and 
others  like  them  is  both  careful  and  insight- 
ful. He  seems  to  be  aware  that  he  takes  the 
reader  on  a foray  into  territories  that  one 
must  navigate  with  both  sensitivity  and 
courage.  Garon  proves  to  be  a judicious 
guide  on  a delightful  adventure  into  the 
mystical  world  of  both  science  and  scien- 
tists in  dialogue  with  the  Catholic  Christian 
tradition. 

Considering  the  influences  of  Teilhard 
and  Rahner  on  his  work,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  Garon’s  interpretation  of  the 
cosmos  as  God-expression  is  thoroughly 
Christocentric.  While  suggesting  that  the 
fullness  of  truth  is  called  by  many  names  in 
different  cultures  and  religious  traditions, 
for  Garon — and  for  committed  Chris- 
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tians,  according  to  Garon — Christ  is  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life  of  the  cosmos. 
In  the  Incarnation,  Christ  is  God- 
become-world,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
world  is  most  authentically  to  be  found  in 
the  Christ-event. 

This  Christocentric  emphasis,  howev- 
er, is  not  without  consequence.  The 
author’s  emphasis  sometimes  communi- 
cates an  exclusivity  of  interpretation  that 
belies  not  only  “the  meaning  of  meaning” 
that  Garon  so  ably  sets  forth,  but  also  the 
essential  unity-in-diversity  that  is  a funda- 
mental aspect  of  the  cosmic  mystique. 
Furthermore,  this  emphasis  seems  to 
express  itself  in  a generally  anthropocen- 


tric approach  to  creation  and  its  creatures. 

Garon  frequendy  characterizes  non- 
human creation  in  terms  of  serving  the 
purposes,  the  development  and  the 
enhancement  of  humanity.  He  suggests 
that  it  is  human  recognition  that  gives 
meaningfulness  to  the  cosmos  and  rescues 
it  from  insignificance.  He  notes  that 
things  are  “merely  there”  until  humans 
bestow  worth  and  meaning  upon  them. 
Regrettably,  this  suggests  that  the  value  of 
nonhuman  creation  is  essentially  instru- 
mental and  subservient  to  human  domin- 
ion. Instead,  a cosmology  fully  based  in  an 
evolutionary  understanding  affirms  the 
intrinsic  value  of  all  of  creation  in  a web  of 


interdependency  of  which  humanity  is  an 
integral  part. 

Finally,  in  limiting  his  Christian  per- 
spective to  an  incamational  approach, 
Garon  leaves  little  room  in  his  cosmology 
for  a fully  Trinitarian  treatment  of  the 
cosmic  mystique.  Within  the  science-the- 
ology dialogue,  such  a treatment  under- 
stands God  not  only  as  embodied  in  the 
Word-made-flesh.  It  also  recognizes  God 
as  ultimate  source  of  cosmic  being  and  as 
its  continuous  creator  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  immanent  presence  and 
action  in  cosmic  processes  forever  vivifies, 
sustains  and  renews  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Gloria  L Schaab 
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Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site:  j 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

HISPANIC/LATINO  MINISTRY.  Oblate  School  of 
Theology’s  D.Min.  program  offers  accredited 
study  in  contemporary  Hispanic/Latino  theology 
and  ministry.  Starts  January  2007.  Other  study 
concentrations  available.  Contact  DMin@ost.edu 
for  details;  www.ost.edu. 

Institute 

SPIRITUAL  DIRECTION  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

begins  Oct.  9-13,  2006,  consists  of  eight  weekly  | 
sessions  held  quarterly  over  a two-year  period  j 
(2006-8).  The  program  will  be  held  at  Mount  i 
Saint  Joseph  Conference  and  Retreat  Center,  j 
which  is  located  on  a beautiful  780-acre  rural  cam-  | 
pus  in  Maple  Mount,  Ky.  Participants  receive 
intense  training,  practice  and  supervision.  Ph: 
(270)  229-0200;  e-mail:  kmccarty@- 

maplemount.org.  Visit:  www.msjcenter.org. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  for  University  Ministry- 
j Loyola  University  Chicago.  Reports  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Mission  and  Ministry,  the  Associate 
Director  of  University  Ministry.  • Collaborates  in 
implementing  the  mission  of  the  university  and  in 
pastoring  the  Catholic  Community.  • Serves  on 
I the  leadership  team  of  Mission  and  Ministry 
working  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Vice 
| President  for  Mission  and  Ministry,  the  Associate 
Vice  President  for  Mission  and  the  Director  of 
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A MIGRANT’S  JOURNEY 

A challenging  film  on 
theology  and  immigration 


Writers.  Artists.  Friends. 


MERTON  AND  FRIENDS 

A Joint  Biography  of  Thomas  Merton, 
Robert  Lax  and  Edward  Rice 
James  Harford 

"James  Harford’s  insightful  new  biography, 
Merton  and  Friends,  brings  together  Robert 
Lax,  Thomas  Merton,  and  Edward  Rice  in 
a fascinating  story  of  how  these  three 
friends  from  Columbia  days  were  able  to 
encourage  one  another  in  their  personal 
journey  throughout  their  entire  lives.  Lax, 
born  an  upstate  New  York  Jew,  Merton,  more 
cosmopolitan  with  European  Protestant  roots, 
and  Rice,  a Brooklyn-born  Catholic,  formed 
strong  bonds  of  friendship  as  editors  of  Jester 
magazine  at  Columbia,  and  later  united  forces 
in  their  editing  of  Jubilee,  the  best  U.S.  publication  of  its  kind.  All  three  were 
artists  and  writers  with  enormous  gifts,  as  this  book  clearly  demonstrates.  Highly 
recommended."  -Brother  Patrick  Hart,  OCSO,  Abbey  of  Getsemani 
Publishing  September  2006 
HC  0-8264-1869-4  $35.95 
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UNESCO  HEADQUARTERS,  PARIS,  FRANCE 
9 NOVEMBER,  2006 


Under  the  patronage  of  UNESCO 


Education  - A Path  to  Love 


This  landmark  conference  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Father  s encyclical,  Deus  Caritas  Est. 
Bringing  together  a cadre  of  religious  leaders,  diplomats  and  academic  scholars,  this 
conference  will  explore  the  complexity  of  global  education  and  the  unique 
pedagogical  gift  to  all  nations  of  Catholic  education. 


KEYNOTE  SPEAKERS 


Education  - A Path  to  Love 

His  Eminence  Zenon  Cardinal  Grocholewski 

Prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  Catholic  Education 

Education  of  Person 

His  Eminence  Edward  Cardinal  Egan 
Archbishop  of  New  York 


Education  and  Globalization 

His  Excellency  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 
Former  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 

Conclusion 

His  Eminence  Telesphore  Cardinal  Toppo 
Archbishop  of  Ranchi,  India 


Organized  by  the  Permanent  Observer  Mission  of  the  Holy  See  to  UNESCO 
in  collaboration  with  Fordham  University  Graduate  School  of  Education 


°BSERVATEUR  permanent 

duSt-Siege 

Aupres  de  l'unesco 

* 


FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 


FOR  INFORMATION:  www.Fordham.edu/gse/ParisConference 


University  Ministry  to  coordinate  divisional 
strategic  planning.  • Provides  vision  and  leader- 
ship for  the  worship,  faith  formation,  sacramen- 
tal and  devotional  life  of  Roman  Catholic  stu- 
dents, including  the  following  programs: 
eucharistic  celebrations,  confirmation  prepara- 
tion, reconciliation,  Rite  of  Christian  Initiation 
of  Adults,  marriage  preparation,  retreat  litur- 
gies, special  campus  liturgies  and  training  of 
liturgical  ministers.  • Collaborates  with  the 
Chicago  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  on 
| such  events  as  ordinations,  jubilees  and  other 
| gatherings.  • Supervises  three  professional  staff 
members:  Director  of  Liturgy,  Director  of 
Music  and  University  Wedding  Coordinator. 

; • Oversees  University  chapels,  including: 

■ scheduling  of  worship  services  and  liturgical 
| ministers,  creating  liturgical  environments  and 
i approving  the  use  of  chapels.  • Develops  posi- 
tive relationships  with  the  Jesuit  community, 
neighboring  churches,  student  organizations 
and  Loyola  eucharistic  communities. 

• Performs  other  duties  as  assigned  by  the  Vice 
President  for  Mission  and  Ministry. 

Qualifications:  An  ordained  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  good  standing  (preference  will 
| be  given  to  priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus). 

• Experienced,  creative  leader  with  demonstrat- 
ed ministerial  skills  needed  to  serve  the  diverse 
University  Catholic  population  and  to  grow  the 
I University’s  liturgical  life.  • Proven  track  record 
of  excellence  in  preaching  and  celebrating  sacra- 
ments. • A strong  commitment  to  Jesuit-lay  col- 
laboration, teamwork  and  consensus-building. 

• Personal  attributes  and  professional  compe- 
tencies necessary  to  gain  respect  within  the 
academy  in  order  to  promote  and  articulate  the 
University’s  Jesuit,  Catholic  identity.  • A com- 
mitment to  liturgical  excellence,  social  justice, 
service,  values-based  leadership,  global  aware- 
ness and  diversity.  Please  apply  at 
www.careers.luc.edu.  Loyola  University  Chica- 
go is  an  equal  opportunity  employer/educator. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  HUMAN 
RESOURCES.  The  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
H.R.  generalist  with  a minimum  of  eight  years 
experience  in  all  areas  of  human  resource  man- 
agement. We  require  a broad  knowledge  of 
state  and  federal  employment  regulations,  a ser- 
vice-oriented approach  and  familiarity  with 
Catholic  Church  teaching  and  protocol.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  be  bilingual  in  Spanish  and 
English  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  a related  dis- 
cipline. Forward  resume  to:  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino,  1201  E.  Highland  Avenue;  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92404;  Fax:  (909)  475-5189;  e- 
inail:  empIoyment@sbdiocese.org;  Web  site: 
www.sbdiocese.org. 

CHURCH  HISTORY  PROFESSOR.  Washington 
Theological  Union,  a Roman  Catholic  graduate 
school  of  theology  and  ministry,  announces  a 
full-time  faculty  position  in  the  field  of  church 
history  beginning  fall  2007.  Applicant  should 
possess  a doctorate  in  church  history  or  related 
area,  have  demonstrated  excellence  in  teaching 


and  be  able  to  teach  graduate-level  courses  in 
the  ancient/medieval  and  reforma tion/modem 
periods  to  graduate  students  preparing  for 
ordained  and  lay  ministry.  Rank  and  duration  of 
appointment  are  open;  preference  given  to 
applicants  from  Union  corporate  religious  com- 
munities. Send  letter  of  application  and  curricu- 
lum vitae  to:  Dean’s  Office,  Washington 
Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20012.  Application  deadline: 
Oct.  27,  2006.  Ph:  (202)  541-5219;  e-mail: 
korba@wtu.edu;  Web  site:  www.wtu.edu. 
DIRECTOR  OF  CONTINUING  AND  EXTENSION 
EDUCATION  at  Catholic  Theological  Union, 
Chicago,  HI.  Requires  graduate  degree  in  theol- 
ogy, experience  in  planning  and  implementation 
of  continuing  education  programs,  experience 
and/or  understanding  of  online  education  and 
distance  learning.  Self-starter,  entrepreneurial 
yet  collaborative,  highly  organized,  excellent 
written  and  verbal  communication  skills. 
Responsible  for  identifying  potential  student 
markets,  and  appropriate  educational  program- 
ming and  delivery  systems  (off-site,  e-leaming, 
blended);  assists  in  developing  new  extension 
and  continuing  education  programs;  develops 
and  manages  Summer  Institute  and  other  work- 
shops at  C.T.U.,  and  recruits  appropriate  facul- 
ty. Full  job  description  at  www.ctu.edu.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  ctucareer- 
@hotmail.com. 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  The  National 
Pastoral  Life  Center,  the  leading  resource  for 
the  best  of  thinking  and  practice  in  Catholic 
pastoral  ministry,  seeks  a Director  of 
Development.  A great  opportunity  for  an 
enthusiastic,  creative  person  who  knows  and 
loves  Catholic  parish  life;  excellent  writing  and 
verbal  skills  and  computer  literacy  are  essential. 
Full  time.  Located  in  New  York  City.  Please 
send  cover  letter  and  resume  by  Sept.  12  to:  Rev. 
Eugene  Lauer,  National  Pastoral  Life  Center, 
18  Bleecker  Street,  New  York,  NY  10012;  e- 
mail:  elauer@nplc.org.  No  phone  calls. 

DIRECTOR  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Regional  Seminary, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  is  seeking  a Director  of 
Institutional  Advancement.  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Seminary  is  the  regional  seminary  for  the 
dioceses  of  Florida  and  serves  dioceses 
throughout  the  Southeast.  The  Director  is 
responsible  for  a comprehensive  program  of 
fundraising  and  development,  including 
efforts  to  generate  financial  resources  for 
annual  operations,  increasing  financial 
resources  for  the  endowment  and  developing 
financial  resources  for  major  capital  improve- 
ment projects.  The  Director  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  public  relations  and  alumni  relations. 
The  Director  reports  directly  to  the 
Rector/President  and  works  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Administrative  Council  and  the 
Endowment  Advisory  Committee.  Applicant 
should  have  five  to  eight  years  of  development 
experience  in  Catholic  institutions  and  should 
be  a practicing  Catholic.  Applications  will  be 


received  through  Oct.  1,  2006.  Resumes 
should  be  sent  to:  The  Search  Committee, 
Office  of  the  Rector/President,  10701  S. 
Military  Trail,  Boynton  Beach,  FL  33436. 
DIRECTOR  OF  PENDOLA  CENTER,  a summer 
camp,  outdoor  school  and  retreat  facility  in  the 
Diocese  of  Sacramento.  Letter  of  interest  and 
resume  due  by  Aug.  31,  2006,  to:  Rev.  Mark 
Richards,  2110  Broadway,  Sacramento,  CA 
95818-2541;  e-mail:  mrichard@diocese-sacra- 
mento.org.  Refer  to  www.pendola.org  for  job 
description. 

THE  JESUIT  SPIRITUAL  CENTER  AT  MILFORD 

seeks  a COORDINATOR  OF  PERSONAL- 
LY DIRECTED  RETREATS.  The 
Coordinator  is  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  8- 
day  and  30-day  retreats.  He  assists  with  the 
sacramental  needs  of  retreats,  including  retreats 
other  than  P.D.R.’s,  and  plays  a lead  role  in  lay- 
Jesuit  collaboration. 

Candidates  must  have  a working  knowl- 
edge of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  have  good  man- 
agement, communication  and  presentation  skills 
and  identify  with  the  mission  and  ministry  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  They  must  be  enthusiastic,  cre- 
ative, team-oriented  and  passionate  about  min- 
istry. 

The  Jesuit  Spiritual  Center,  ministering 
since  1929,  serves  over  7,000  retreatants  annual- 
ly. It  is  located  on  a 37-acre  campus  east  of 
Cincinnati. 

This  is  a full-time  position  with  generous 
benefits.  A job  description  is  available  upon; 
request.  Candidates  should  forward  resume: 
and  cover  letter  with  references  by  Sept.  18, 
2006,  to:  Executive  Search  Committee,  Jesuit 
Spiritual  Center,  5361  S.  Milford  Road, 
Milford,  OH  45150-9746;  e-mail:  rreder@- 
milfordspiritualcenter.org;  Web  site:  jesuit- 
spiritualcenter.com. 

VICE  PRINCIPAL  OF  ACADEMICS  (full  time).! 
East  Catholic  High  School,  a growing  and: 
thriving  private,  co-ed  Catholic  high  school  of; 
750  students,  is  seeking  a full-time  candidate  to ! 
serve  as  Vice  Principal  of  Academics.  The  V.P. 
of  Academics  is  a member  of  a leadership  team 
consisting  of  the  Principal  and  the  Vicej 
Principal  for  Student  Life.  The  position  reports  I 
direcdy  to  the  Principal. 

The  V.P.  of  Academics  oversees  all  matters 
related  to  instruction,  teacher  supervision,  cur-  ! 
riculum  development  and  academic  reporting. 
The  V.P.  of  Academics  has  first-line  interaction  j 
with  parents,  teachers,  guidance  counselors  and 
students.  Interested  candidates  should  possess  a 
master’s  degree  in  secondary  education  and/or  a 
certificate  in  educational  leadership.  Candidates 
who  are  working  toward  their  Connecticut  092 
certificate  may  also  apply.  Preference  will  be: 
given  to  candidates  who  are  practicing  Catholics ' 
with  teaching  and  supervision  experience.  Salary 
is  negotiable,  based  on  education  and  experi-: 
ence.  Full-time  employees  are  eligible  for  the: 
medical  and  fringe  benefits  program  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Hartford.  The  position  is  avail- 
able immediately. 
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Interested  applicants  should  send  a current 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  references  by  mail, 
fax  or  e-mail  to:  Christian  Cashman,  Principal, 
East  Catholic  High  School,  115  New  State 
Road,  Manchester,  CT  06042;  Ph:  (860)  649- 
5336;  Fax:  (860)  649-7191,  cashmanc@- 
echs.com. 

WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

(Cambridge,  Mass.)  seeks  to  fill  two  full-time, 
tenure-track  positions  in  Roman  Catholic 
Systematic  Theology:  ASSISTANT,  ASSOCI- 
ATE and/or  FULL  PROFESSOR. 

Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  an 
j international  theological  center  sponsored  by 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  announces  openings  for 
two  tenure-track  positions  in  systematic  theolo- 
I gy  for  fall  2007  at  the  level  of  assistant,  associate 
I or  full  professor. 

Along  with  research  and  publication  in 
areas  of  interest  and  specialization,  responsibili- 
ties include:  offering  basic  courses  in  Roman 
Catholic  systematic  theology  for  M.Div.  and 
| M.T.S.  students,  advanced-level  seminars  for 
! S.T.L.  and  S.T.D.  students,  reading  courses, 

: thesis  direction,  theological  reflection  and  aca- 
demic advisement.  Competency  and  enthusiasm 
for  mentoring  students  preparing  for  ordained 
and  lay  ministries  in  a variety  of  settings 
throughout  the  world  is  essential. 

Applicants  must  hold  a completed  doctor- 
ate (Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  Dr.  Theol.,  S.T.D.)  in  sys- 
tematic theology.  Please  send  a letter  of  applica-  j 
tion,  a resume  and  three  letters  of  recommenda-  j 
tion  to:  John  Baldovin,  S.J.,  Faculty  Search 
Committee,  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  j 
3 Phillips  Place,  Cambridge,  MA  02138.  The  ; 
deadline  for  applications  is  Oct.  15,  2006.  ; 
Weston  Jesuit  encourages  applications  from 
Jesuits  and  candidates  who  would  enhance  the 
diversity  of  the  faculty  and  contribute  to  the  ! 
international  character  of  the  school.  The 
searches  will  remain  open  until  the  positions  are 
filled.  Salary  and  benefits  are  commensurate  j 
• with  background  and  experience.  For  more 
| information,  please  contact  Prof.  John  Baldovin,  j 
; S.J.,  at  STsearch@wjst.edu. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  East  Chicago, 

; Ind.,  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days, 
year-round  in  a prayerful  home  setting. 
Contact  Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398- 
1 5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net; 

I www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists 
and  preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
: accepted  fir  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of  j 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http:/ /■mow. america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfrn.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e- 
mail  to:  ads@amaicamagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928) 
222-2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America.  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Gospel  Ethic 

Regarding  the  article  by  Wilson  D. 
Miscamble,  C.S.C.,  “The  Corporate 
University”  (7/3 1),  I agree  that  much  of 
third-level  education  today  emulates  the 
corporate  business  model.  But  I ques- 
tion whether  this  “corporate  university” 
model  is  as  intrinsically  immoral  as 
Father  Miscamble  seems  to  imply.  If  it 
is,  then  what  other  model  would  he 
propose? 

University  education  today  has 
become  institutional  on  a grand  scale, 
and  we  do  not  correctly  read  the  “signs 
of  the  times”  if  we  simply  yearn  for  a 
return  to  the  way  higher  education  was 
administered  in  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries.  Responding  to  the  core  of 
Father  Miscamble’s  concerns,  I think 
that  the  management  and  marketing 
models  that  a university  espouses  do  not 
necessarily  imply  an  underlying  ethic. 
“Corporate”  is  not  necessarily  bad  and 
“non-corporate”  is  not  necessarily  good. 
I suggest  that  one  can  have  a “corporate 
university”  based  on  a Gospel  ethic  that 
is  capable  of  being  communicated  to  its 
students. 

One  final  point:  Father  Miscamble 
says  that  “as  a matter  of  urgency” 
Catholic  universities  “should  take  the 
lead  in  American  higher  education  in 
providing  just  compensation  for  adjunct 
faculty.”  I must  say  that  I am  adequately 
compensated  for  my  duties  as  an 
adjunct  professor.  Adjunct  faculty  are, 
by  definition,  temporary  faculty  who 
supply  some  particular  need  not  provid- 
ed by  the  regular  faculty.  Historically  it 
has  been  assumed  that  they  have  or  had 
some  other  primary  profession  and  so 
do  not  need  to  be  compensated  with  a 
living  family  wage  for  their  adjunct  con- 
tributions. 

Robert  N.  Barger 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Volunteer  Appreciation 

Thanks  for  printing  my  article  on 
prison  reform  in  America,  “Reforming 
the  System”  (7/31).  My  hope  is  that  it 
will  do  some  good.  With  the  terrible 


news  coming  in  from  abroad  these  days, 
the  prisoners  may  once  again  be  lost  in 
all  the  bad  news. 

On  a fighter  note:  A few  weeks 
before  my  final  prison  class,  our  local 
newspaper  published  a front-page  story 
on  my  ministry.  The  prison,  I discov- 
ered, is  very  sensitive  to  bad  news  and 
very  pleased  at  good  news.  At  our  annu- 
al volunteer-appreciation  dinner  in 
April,  they  had  several  copies  of  the 
article,  along  with  other  articles  pre- 
senting the  prison  in  a favorable  fight. 
So  besides  the  usual  gifts  of  flowers 
from  the  prison  greenhouse  and  a cer- 
tificate, I received  a set  of  decorative 
license  plates — Lois,  Retired 
Volunteer — made  by  the  prisoners  at 
the  license  factory!  It  was  fun!  We’ll 
display  the  plates  at  the  annual  county 
fair,  where  the  sisters  have  a booth. 

Lois  Spear,  O.P. 

Adrian,  Mich. 


Institute  for  Sexuality 
Studies  (ISS) 

is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  2006  & 2007. 

ISS  offers  one-month,  two  week,  and  one 
week  educational  programs  that  include 
study  in  the  psychological,  spiritual,  ethical, 
and  biological  dimensions  of  human 
sexuality.  These  educational  programs  are 
designed  for  personal  and  professional 
development  and  integration.  Ideal  programs 
for  those  whose  ministry  involves  fostering 
psychosexually  mature  persons  or  as  part  of 
a renewal  or  sabbatical  experience. 

ISS  also  offers:  Speakers  on  Sexuality  & 
Addictions  for  outside  Workshops  and 
Retreats,  Professional  Consultation,  and 
Psychological  Assessment  and  Counseling 
Services. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Kevin  P.  McClone,  M.Div.  Psy.D. 
Director  Institute  for  Sexuality  Studies 
5420  South  Cornell  Avenue  #103 
Chicago,  IL.  60615-5698 
Phone  & Fax:  (847)  920-0227 
Em  ail : chenm  cclone  Vi  m sn.  com 
Website:  www.issmcclone.com 
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The  Word 


True  Religion 

Twenty-second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Sept.  3,  2006 

Readings:  Deut  4:1-2,  6-8;  Ps  15:2-5;  Jas  1:17-18,  21-22,  27;  Mark  7:1-8,  14-15,  21-23 
“ Religion  that  is  pure  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this:  to  care  for  orphans 
and  widows  in  their  affliction  and  to  keep  oneself  unstained  by  the  world”  (Jas  1:27) 


The  ONLY  FORMAL  definition 
of  religion  in  the  Bible  appears 
in  today’s  reading  from  James. 
It  is  not  an  exhaustive  or  com- 
prehensive definition.  But  it  does  provide 
a starting  point  for  reflecting  on  what  the 
biblical  tradition  understands  to  be  true 
religion. 

The  first  characteristic  of  true  religion 
is  closeness  to  God,  or  rather,  God’s  close- 
ness to  us.  Ancient  Israel’s  claim  to  be 
God’s  people  rested  not  on  its  numerical 
superiority  or  military  might  but  rather  on 
God’s  closeness  to  this  people  and  God’s 
wise  and  life-giving  commandments  in  the 
Torah.  Today’s  reading  from 
Deuteronomy  4 reminds  us  that  true  reli- 
gion has  its  origin,  power  and  direction  in 
God’s  initiative. 

A second  characteristic  of  true  religion 
is  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Psalm  1 5 paints  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  just  person  as  one 
who  lives  blamelessly,  does  no  harm  to 
others,  honors  those  who  fear  the  Lord 
and  is  honest  in  dealing  with  others. 
Those  whose  relationship  to  God  is  prop- 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


er  will  treat  others  fairly  and  contribute  to 
promoting  a just  society. 

A third  characteristic  is  practical 
action.  James  insists  that  we  be  “doers  of 
the  word  and  not  hearers  only.”  In  the 
Bible  the  truth  is  not  something  only  to  be 
admired  or  contemplated.  The  truth  is 
something  to  be  acted  upon.  This  is  the 
root  of  James’s  famous  definition  of  true 
religion  as  caring  for  orphans  and  widows. 
Here  James  is  echoing  an  emphasis  that  is 
deeply  rooted  in  various  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

A fourth  characteristic  is  focus  on  the 
essentials.  Jesus’  opponents  in  today’s 
reading  from  Mark  7 are  Pharisees  and 
scribes.  Jesus  accuses  them  of  paying  more 
attention  to  their  own  rulings  and  tradi- 
tions than  to  God’s  commandments. 
Among  even  sincere  religious  persons 
there  is  often  a tendency  to  mistake  what 
is  marginal  for  what  is  central,  and  so  they 
can  lose  the  freshness  and  clarity  of  vision 
that  drew  them  to  the  serious  practice  of 
religion  in  the  first  place. 

The  fifth  characteristic  is  interiority. 
When  commenting  on  the  Pharisees’ 
adaptations  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  food 
and  ritual  purity,  Jesus  insists  that  what 
really  defiles  a person  is  not  what  goes  into 


the  mouth  but  what  comes  out  of  the 
heart.  True  religion  avoids  evil  thoughts, 
unchastity,  theft,  murder  and  so  forth. 
What  makes  a person  holy  are  the  atti- 
tudes and  actions  that  Paul  in  Gal  5:22-23 
fists  as  “the  fruit”  of  the  Spirit:  love,  joy, 
peace,  patience,  kindness,  generosity, 
faithfulness,  gendeness  and  self-control. 

For  many  of  us,  especially  those  asso- 
ciated with  schools,  Labor  Day  weekend 
marks  an  important  turning  point  on  our 
mental  calendars.  The  five  characteristics 
of  true  religion  that  emerge  out  of  today’s 
biblical  texts  provide  material  for  examin- 
ing our  consciences  on  the  practice  of  true 
religion. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  do  you  react  to  James's  defini- 
tion of  true  religion?  What  is  most 
challenging?  What  seems  to  be  lack- 
ing? 

• What  is  your  definition  of  true  reli- 
gion? What  elements  are  most  impor- 
tant for  you? 

• How  do  you  measure  up  with  regard 
to  the  characteristics  of  true  religion 
that  emerge  from  today’s  readings? 

Where  might  you  improve? 


The  Final  Moment 

Thank  you  for  “Christ,  Come  Quickly” 
by  Thomas  H.  Stahel,  S.J.,  (7/31).  My 
husband,  Henry,  died  on  May  29,  2005, 
after  receiving  a diagnosis  of  esophageal 
cancer  on  April  7,  2005.  During  the 
intense  period  of  his  dying,  I had  trust- 
ed that  our  faith  tradition  would  be  a 
source  of  comfort  to  us.  We  had  lived 
our  fife  deeply  connected  to  Roman 


Catholicism  and  to  the  balance  of  the 
rational  and  the  spiritual  that  is  at  the 
heart  of  it. 

As  Henry  moved  into  the  final 
dying  stages,  gasping  for  breath,  our 
daughter  and  I got  on  either  side  of 
him.  He  was  begging  for  mercy.  I asked 
him  to  follow  our  breathing.  He  could 
not.  I then  began  “Hail  Mary....”  He 
was  able  to  follow  us.  “Pray  for  us  now 


and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.”  He 
stayed  with  us  until  the  final  moment.  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  the  end 
what  is  helpful  is  what  you  least  expect. 
Father  Stahel’s  reflections  resonate  with 
my  own.  This  is  how  it  is  to  be  with 
someone  who  is  dying.  “Who  would 
have  thought?” 

Diane  Greenaway 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America’s  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
‘nrs@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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God’s  Love  for  the  Poor 

Twenty-third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Sept.  10,  2006 

Readings:  Isa  35:4-7;  Ps  146:7-10;  Jas  2:1-5;  Mark  7:31-37 
“Did  not  God  choose  those  who  are  poor  in  the  world?"  (Jas  2:5) 


AMONG  the  New  Testament 
writings,  the  Letter  of  James  is 
important  for  its  emphasis  on 
social  justice.  By  social  justice  I 
mean  how  we  find  our  way  among  the 
various  social,  ethnic,  economic,  gender 
and  political  realities  that  shape  our  lives. 
When  this  letter  was  written  there  were 
probably  only  a few  thousand  Christians 
in  the  world.  These  early  Christians  had 
little  or  no  political  or  economic  influ- 
ence. We  should  not  expect  from  them  a 
full-scale  political  and  social  vision  such 
as  we  find  in  Plato’s  Republic  or 
Aristotle’s  Politics  or  in  political  science 
textbooks  today.  But  James  does  provide 
some  basic  and  challenging  principles  of 
social  justice. 

Today’s  selection  from  James  2 con- 
tains two  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  social  teaching.  The  first  is, 
“Show  no  partiality.”  With  the  help  of  a 
striking  example  about  the  very  different 
treatments  usually  given  to  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  James  insists  that  we  must  not 
discriminate  on  external  appearances. 
The  second  principle  is  sometimes  called 
God’s  preferential  option  for  the  poor: 
“Did  not  God  choose  those  who  are 
poor  in  the  world  to  be  rich  in  faith  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom?”  In  the  biblical 
perspective  the  poor  (at  least  ideally)  rec- 
ognize their  dependence  on  God  for 
everything  and  acknowledge  that  depen- 
dence in  how  they  live  and  act.  Such  per- 
sons grow  in  faith  and  are  heirs  of  God’s 
kingdom.  They  love  God,  and  God  loves 
them  in  return. 

The  other  readings  illustrate  God’s 
loving  care  for  the  “poor,”  broadly 
understood  as  all  those  in  need.  The 
healing  story  from  Mark  7 contains  fea- 
tures typical  of  the  Markan  miracle 
accounts.  With  the  help  of  his  friends,  a 
deaf  man  with  a speech  impediment 
approaches  Jesus  in  faith.  Jesus  heals 


him,  and  the  bystanders  recognize  and 
bear  witness  to  Jesus’  power  as  a healer. 
There  are  also  some  peculiar  features. 
Jesus  usually  heals  by  word  alone.  But 
here  there  is  a detailed  description  of  the 
healing  process  with  almost  magical 
overtones.  Jesus  puts  his  fingers  in  the 
man’s  ears,  applies  saliva  to  his  tongue 
and  utters  the  Aramaic  word  Ephphatha. 
Despite  Jesus’  order,  the  crowd  cannot 
resist  giving  voice  to  their  astonishment. 

An  especially  significant  feature  is 
the  language  the  bystanders  use:  “He 
makes  the  deaf  hear  and  the  mute  speak.” 
They  use  the  words  of  Isaiah  35,  from  a 
part  of  the  book  that  is  clearly  related  in 
content  and  style  to  Isaiah  40-55,  which 
celebrates  the  prospect  of  God  leading 
his  people  back  home  from  exile  in 
Bablylon.  When  God  leads  his  people 
home,  he  will  work  miracles  on  behalf  of 
those  who  need  it  most:  blind,  deaf,  lame 
and  mute  persons.  By  linking  Jesus’  heal- 
ing actions  to  the  Old  Testament  hopes 
for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of 
God’s  people,  the  words  of  the 
bystanders  suggest  that  Jesus  represents 
God’s  kingdom  in  action.  In  Jesus,  God 
is  at  work  for  the  “poor”  and  shows  his 
loving  care  for  them.  Thus  the  principle 
of  God’s  preferential  love  for  the  poor  is 
incarnated  in  the  healing  action  of  Jesus. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  does  the  Bible  understand  the 
“the  poor”?  Is  the  biblical  definition 
limited  to  economic  poverty,  or  is  it 
broader?  Who  qualifies  as  poor? 

• Where  does  God’s  preference  for 
“the  poor”  leave  “the  rich”?  Is  there 
any  hope  for  them?  What  must  they 
do? 

• In  what  ways  does  Jesus  in  the 
Gospels  manifest  God’s  preferential 
love  for  the  poor? 


The  College  of  New  Rochelle 


REGISTRAR 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle  is 
accepting  applications  for  the  position 
of  Registrar.  The  successful  candidate 
will  ensure  that  the  Registrar's  Office 
provides  the  highest  level  of  service  to 
students  and  staff  and  utilizes  new 
technologies  for  efficient  information 
management. 

The  Registrar  is  responsible  for  the 
integrity  of  the  official  student  records, 
interacts  with  state  and  federal  agencies 
in  the  implementation  of  relevant 
academic  policies  and  requirements, 
and  provides  appropriate  services  to 
students  and  faculty. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess  a 
Master's  degree  (or  higher)  and 
substantial  experience  as  Registrar  or 
Associate  Registrar.  The  candidate  must 
demonstrate  excellent  managerial  and 
problem-solving  skills  and  the  ability  to 
work  effectively  in  a complex  and 
diverse  organization. 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle  is 
comprised  of  four  schools  and  six 
campuses,  with  a total  enrollment  of 
approximately  7,000  students.  The 
Registrar's  Office  is  located  on  the  main 
campus  in  New  Rochelle,  16  miles 
north  of  midtown  Manhattan  and  easily 
accessible  by  public  transportation. 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle  is  a 
Catholic  college  in  the  Ursuline 
tradition  and  we  welcome  applicants 
from  all  backgrounds  who  can 
contribute  to  our  unique  educational 
mission.  To  learn  more  about  the 
College,  visit  our  website  at: 
www.cnr.edu 

The  position  is  available  immediately 

and  the  appointment  is  subject  to  a 
mutually  agreeable  start  date. 
Applications  (including  cover  letter , 
resume,  transcripts,  and  references) 
should  be  sent  to: 

Dr.  Joan  E.  Bailey,  Ph.D. 

Senior  VP  for  Academic  Affairs 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  ROCHELLE 

29  Castle  Place 

New  Rochelle,  NY  10805-2339 
Fax:  (914)  654-5007 
Email:  jbailey@cnr.edu 
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— Matthew  28:20 


The  presence  of  our  Lord  is  clearly  seen  in  the  loving  and 
caring  disaster  response  efforts  of  Catholic  Charities. 
Over  the  past  year,  we  have  been  providing  help  and  creating 
hope  for  the  victims  of  Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita  in  every 
corner  of  the  Gulf  Coast  region  and  beyond. 

Yet  our  work  is  not  done.  Thousands  remain  in  desperate 
need.  But  they  will  not  walk  the  long  road  to  recovery 
alone.  For  as  long  as  the  need  remains,  Catholic  Charities 
is  committed  to  rebuilding  better  communities,  helping 
families  become  self  sufficient,  and  helping  victims  to 
overcome  their  grief  and  trauma. 


Catholic 

Charities 

USA. 


Providing  Help.  Creating  Hope. 


Learn  about  our  efforts:  www.CatholicCharitiesUSA.org. 
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~¥~\  AS  DE  Vitesse,"  said  our  instructor  in 
Italian-accented  French.  Then  in 
K English,  “No  rushing.”  I was  one  of 
.JL  several  men  being  trained  to  work 
as  a volunteer  in  the  baths  at  Lourdes  last 
month,  and  I was  worried. 

This  was  my  third  visit  to  the  French 
town  of  Lourdes,  where  the  Virgin  Mary 
appeared  to  St.  Bernadette  Soubirous  in 
1858.  And  while  I had  previously  visited  the 
baths,  whose  water  comes  from  the  spring 
uncovered  by  Bernadette,  and  which  have 
been  the  occasion  for  many  well-documented 
healings,  I had  never  “worked  in  the  baths.” 
But  that  afternoon,  over  lunch  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  Malta,  the  charitable 
organization  that  sponsors  an  annual  pil- 
grimage to  Lourdes  for  the  sick,  a young 
seminarian  told  me  about  his  own  time  at  the 
baths.  All  one  had  to  do,  he  said,  was  show 
up  an  hour  before  they  opened  to  the  after- 
noon crowds. 

So  along  with  30  or  40  other  men,  I lined 
up  under  a granite  portico  at  1 :00  p.m. 
Presently  an  offi- 
cial emerged  and 
began  calling  out 
languages  and 
selecting  individu- 
als. (Because  of  the  polyglot  crowds,  the 
shrine  aims  for  a mix  of  languages  to  aid  at 
the  baths.)  When  he  called  out  “Anglais}”  a 
dozen  men  raised  their  hands  and  I despaired 
of  being  chosen.  But  someone  pushed  me 
forward  and  said,  “Do  you  need  a priest?” 

He  pointed  to  my  collar,  the  official  nodded 
and  I took  my  place  with  everyone  else. 

We  ascended  a flight  of  stairs,  dressed  in 
blue  aprons  and  returned  downstairs.  After 
we  prayed  in  four  languages,  the  first  thing 
our  chief  said  was  “Pas  de  vitesse.”  No  one 
should  ever  be  rushed.  Always,  he  said,  “ tran - 
quillite 

Our  instructor  arranged  us  in  groups  of 
six  and  we  entered  the  small  antechambers 
that  are  curtained  off  from  each  marble  tub. 
Four  of  us  would  help  the  pilgrims  undress. 
Two  would  do  the  immersions.  Shocked,  I 
heard  him  say  that  our  group  would  be 
working  with  the  severely  handicapped. 
Those  unable  to  stand  or  walk  would  be 
brought  into  the  baths  on  a wooden  chair 
and  lifted  by  a cloth  mesh  into  the  water. 
That  would  take  four  men.  I admitted  that  I 
might  not  be  strong  enough  to  do  this  kind 
< * ! work.  He  smiled  and  said  in  English,  “Do 
not  worry,  Father.” 

Along  with  a friendly  Knight  of  Malta 
>m  Italy,  I was  assigned  to  work  inside, 
xt  to  the  marble  bath.  Support  the  man 


from  behind  like  this,  I was  told:  your  left 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  your  right  holding 
his  wrist  firmly.  Lead  him  down  the  stairs 
and  onto  the  first  step.  Ask  if  he  wishes  to 
pray  and  to  ask  Mary  for  an  intention.  Then 
lead  him  into  the  water,  ask  him  to  sit,  slowly 
lean  him  backwards,  stand  him  up  and  then 
ask  if  he  would  like  a cup  of  water.  But  slow- 
ly, he  stressed.  “Pas  de  vitesse.  ” Every  pilgrim 
needs  time  to  pray. 

Before  I could  collect  my  thoughts,  the 
curtains  parted  and  a partially  paralyzed  man 
supported  by  two  volunteers  hobbled  into 
the  chamber.  Gently  they  pulled  off  his 
undershorts,  wrapped  the  customary  wet 
towel  around  his  waist  and  led  him  to  the  lip 
of  the  bath.  I put  my  arm  around  his  shoul- 
der, held  his  wrist  tightly  and  asked  if  he 
would  like  to  pray.  In  labored  Spanish  he 
began,  “Dios  te  salve,  Maria....”  When  we 
raised  him  out  of  the  water  he  wept. 

After  he  left,  the  other  volunteer  swirled 
the  white  towel  through  the  icy  water. 
Together  we  wrung  it  out,  and  I thought  of 
the  passage  in  the 
Gospel  of  John, 
where  Jesus  wash- 
es the  disciples’ 
feet  with  a towel 
wrapped  around  his  waist.  A theology  profes- 
sor once  told  me  that  this  act  was  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Last  Supper  as  was  the  Eucharist, 
and  so  perhaps  we  should  do  this  every 
Sunday,  too. 

For  the  next  three  hours  the  curtains 
opened  again  and  again,  and  in  came  the 
people  of  God:  a man  with  microcephalus;  a 
taciturn  Frenchman  with  a catheter  in  his 
chest  (a  doctor  cautioned  us  not  to  wet  him 
above  the  waist);  three  smiling  young  men 
from  Spain;  a crippled  man  with  many  scars 
from  many  tumors,  accompanied  by  his 
father,  a white-haired  Irishman.  “He  was 
supposed  to  die  20  years  ago,”  the  father 
said,  “but  we  came  to  Lourdes  and  he’s  still 
here.”  As  I helped  dress  him,  the  young  man 
said,  “Thank  you,  thank  you,  thank  you.” 

I had  not  done  this  kind  of  work  since  I 
was  a Jesuit  novice.  But  as  I wrung  out  the 
wet  towels,  I thought  that  this  is  what  the 
priesthood  should  be  more  like:  servant 
leadership.  Taking  our  cues  from  laypeople 
who  know  about  mercy,  who  know  about 
giving  people  what  they  need,  even  if  it  is 
something  as  simple  as  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  our  leader  asked  if 
any  of  us  wanted  to  use  the  baths,  with  the 
others  to  help.  Before  I stepped  into  the 
cold  water,  he  whispered,  “Pas  de  vitesse,  mon 
p'ere .”  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Current  Comment 


Down  on  Islam? 

Some  years  ago  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze,  then  the  president 
of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity, 
complained  that  the  dialogue  with  Islam  consisted  largely  of 
Catholic  initiatives,  and  it  was  time  for  the  church’s  Muslim 
partners  to  bear  responsibility  too  for  the  dialogue.  Under 
Pope  Benedict  there  has  been  renewed  emphasis  on 
“reciprocity”  in  the  relationship.  In  particular,  this  takes  the 
form  of  a demand  for  the  introduction  of  religious  liberty  to 
countries  like  Saudi  Arabia,  where  Catholics  are  not  permit- 
ted to  practice  their  faith  openly,  in  parallel  to  the  religious 
freedom  extended  Muslims  in  the  West.  Some  culture  war- 
riors are  trying  to  turn  this  adjustment  in  Vatican  policy  into 
an  occasion  for  a war  over  Catholic  attitudes  toward  Islam. 
They  argue  that  dialogue  amounts  to  appeasement,  but  the 
record  is  mixed.  Pope  John  Paul  EC’s  engagement  with  Islam 
did  produce  some  real  fruit. 

Jordan,  always  tolerant  of  Christians,  has  made  added 
efforts  to  support  its  Christian  community.  John  Paul’s 
advocacy  of  a secular  state  and  interreligious  dialogue  in 
Lebanon,  while  it  has  seen  far  from  perfect  results,  has  fos- 
tered ties  between  Catholics  and  many  Muslims  in  sustain- 
ing a pluralist  democracy  there.  Some  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries in  the  Arabian  peninsula  now  permit  Christians  to 
practice  their  faith  openly  and  allow  the  construction  of 
churches.  Leading  Muslim  figures  responded  to  John  Paul’s 
opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Iraq  by  professing  that  he  had 
made  clear  the  war  was  not  a Christian  crusade  against 
Islam. 

Hawkish  readings  of  Catholic-Muslim  relations  over- 
state the  problems  and  ignore  the  progress.  They  are  a 
slightly  veiled  intrusion  of  political  hostilities  into  the  life  of 
the  church  that  deserve  rejection. 

For  the  Better 

Alexei  II,  Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  All  the  Russias,  the 
leader  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  has  had  kind 
words  for  Benedict  XVI  and  has  asserted  that  with  him 
relations  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Vatican  will 
develop  “for  the  better.”  In  a widely  reported  interview 
early  in  May  the  patriarch  predicted  that  Benedict  will 
become  famous  and  will  be  remembered. 

His  prediction  comes  in  the  context  of  renewed  ecu- 
menical activity  and  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  chal- 
lenges all  Christians  face  in  the  present  world  climate. 

Late  in  April,  the  annual  dialogue  of  the  Forum  of 
Italy-Russia  in  Rome  addressed  the  topic  “The  Church 
and  Secularism  in  Today’s  Society:  the  Position  of  the 
Toman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Russian  Orthodox 


Church.”  The  conference  noted  the  very  strong 
prospects  for  concrete  ecumenical  collaboration  between 
the  churches. 

Early  in  May,  in  Vienna,  for  the  first  time  the  Vatican’s 
Pontifical  Council  for  Culture  and  the  external  relations 
department  of  Alexei’s  Moscow  Patriarchate  organized  a 
conference  around  the  theme  “Giving  Europe  a Soul:  the 
Mission  and  Responsibility  of  Churches.” 

Two  of  the  most  important  issues  in  the  Orthodox- 
Roman  Catholic  dialogue  are  proselytism  and  the  primacy 
of  the  Petrine  office.  The  matter  of  proselytism  and  evan- 
gelization, and  its  implications  for  interreligious  relations 
as  well  as  ecumenical  ones  has  prompted  the  Vatican  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  undertake  a series  of 
meetings  to  formulate  a code  of  conduct  for  Christian 
churches  to  follow  when  spreading  the  Gospel  to  people 
of  other  faiths. 

It  would  seem  that  indeed,  under  Benedict,  relations 
are  already  developing  “for  the  better.” 

Less  Than  Fully  Human? 

In  India,  a group  known  as  the  Catholic  Secular  Forum 
has  called  on  Christians  to  “fast  unto  death”  if  the  govern- 
ment does  not  ban  the  upcoming  release  of  the  film  “The 
Da  Vinci  Code.”  In  other  countries  Catholics  have  orga- 
nized book  burnings  and  boycotts.  Others  object  that  the 
film  “blasphemes  Christ.” 

The  crux  of  the  controversy  seems  to  lie  in  the  story’s 
fantasy  of  a married  Jesus,  who  had  children  by  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  the  purported  invention  of  Christ’s 
divinity  by  Emperor  Constantine.  “The  Da  Vinci  Code” 
is  a work  of  fiction.  Some  are  taking  it  far  too  seriously. 

One  can  object  that  Dan  Brown’s  image  of  Jesus  con- 
flicts with  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus,  at  least  as  far  as 
we  know  it.  Catholics  especially  can  object  that  it 
demonstrates  latent  hostility  to  the  traditional  under- 
standing of  Jesus  as  an  unmarried  man.  But  one  should 
hesitate  to  call  Brown’s  depiction  blasphemous  and 
should  question  those  who  would  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
denounce  it.  Is  it  blasphemous  to  conceive  of  Jesus  as  a 
sexual  being — as  experiencing  sexual  attraction  or  desire, 
as  other  human  beings  do?  If  this  is  blasphemy,  what 
does  the  Christian  doctrine  mean  that  defines  Jesus  as 
truly  human? 

“The  Da  Vinci  Code”  is  scandalous  to  those  who  love 
Jesus  as  he  really  was.  Christians  have  a right  to  be  irri- 
tated by  those  who  play  fast  and  loose  with  that  memory 
of  Jesus  to  titillate  the  popular  imagination.  If  anyone 
wants  to  learn  about  the  Jesus  of  history,  Dan  Brown’s 
imaginings  are  not  the  place  to  start. 
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Editorial 


Women  in  Prison 


Although  the  number  of  women  prison- 
ers is  far  smaller  than  the  numberof  men,  the 
rate  of  incarceration  for  women  is  rising  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  for  men.  Over  200,000 
women  are  now  behind  bars  throughout  the 
country,  most  of  them  African  American  and  Hispanic.  And 
according  to  the  nonprofit  Sentencing  Project,  Hispanic 
women  are  incarcerated  at  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  white 
females  and  black  women  at  four  times  the  rate.  Nonviolent 
drug  offenses  are  the  primary  reason  for  the  high  rates  of 
female  incarceration,  especially  through  the  so-called 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  of  the  war  on  drugs. 

What  especially  distinguishes  female  from  male  prison- 
ers is  the  issue  of  children.  The  majority  of  women  behind 
bars  were  the  primary  care  providers  for  their  offspring  at 
the  time  of  their  arrest.  “Many  never  see  their  children 
while  imprisoned,”  Suzanne  Jabro,  C.S.J.,  told  America, 
“because  there  is  seldom  anyone  to  bring  them  for  visits.” 
Sister  Jabro  is  executive  director  of  the  California-based 
group  Women  in  Criminal  Justice.  “When  a man  is  incar- 
cerated, his  wife  or  girlfriend  often  bring  his  children,”  she 
said,  “but  when  the  mother  is  the  one  who  is  incarcerated, 
the  father  may  be  incarcerated  also,  or  may  not  even  have 
primary  care  of  the  children.  Frequendy  it  is  the  grand- 
mother who  is  the  care  provider,”  she  added,  “and  she  may 
be  already  overwhelmed  with  her  additional  responsibili- 
ties.” 

California  stands  out,  because  it  is  the  state  with  the 
largest  number  of  incarcerated  women.  The  prison  Sister 
Jabro  visits  monthly,  the  California  Institution  for  Women, 
was  built  for  1,000,  but  holds  over  2,000.  Such  crowding  is 
an  issue  imprisoned  women  face  elsewhere  as  well.  Health 
problems  are  another  factor  that  differentiates  male  from 
female  offenders.  For  women,  the  overall  need  for  health 
care  is  more  complex  because  of  gynecological  issues.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  prenatal  care.  Many 
women  enter  prison  pregnant.  Though  recendy  banned  in 
California,  the  shackling  of  women  during  labor  is  still 
common  in  a number  of  other  states,  justified  by  correc- 
tional authorities  under  the  guise  of  concern  for  public 
safety.  But  as  rights  advocates  point  out,  the  practice  is 
profoundly  humiliating  as  well  as  dangerous. 

A major  stumbling  block  to  re-entry  is  related  to  provi- 
sions of  the  1996  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work 
Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act.  Among  these  provisions 


is  one  that  prevents  those  convicted  of  drug  felonies  from 
ever  qualifying  for  welfare  benefits  on  their  release.  For 
mothers,  the  denial  of  food  stamps  and  access  to  public 
housing  gready  limits  the  possibility  of  family  reunifica- 
tion. As  Marc  Mauer,  executive  director  of  the  Sentencing 
Project  told  America,  a triple  murderer  would  be  eligible 
for  welfare  benefits  but  not  a mother  who  had  served  time 
for  a felony  drug  offense.  The  only  hopeful  aspect  of  the 
ban  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  law  does  allow  individual 
states  to  opt  out  of  it,  either  in  part  or  in  full.  So  far,  10 
have  done  so  fully  and  20  in  part.  Partial  opting-out  might 
include,  for  example,  lifting  the  ban  if  the  offense  stemmed 
from  using  or  possessing  drugs  but  without  selling  them. 
Such  options  are  at  least  a sign  that  our  heavy-handed 
drug  policies  are  largely  ineffective.  Nevertheless,  a major- 
ity of  women  with  drug  convictions  remain  subject  to 
penalties  of  this  kind  that  hinder  successful  re-entry. 

At  considerably  greater  rates  than  for  men,  incarcerated 
women — over  half  of  them — have  histories  of  physical  or 
sexual  abuse.  In  a statement  on  female  prisoners  by  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  South  issued  this  Lent,  the  bishops 
note  that  even  while  behind  bars,  women  “are  subject  to 
more  sexual  misconduct,  both  from  other  prisoners  and  the 
correctional  staff.”  They  add  that  the  full  extent  of  the  abuse 
is  probably  underreported  because  of  fear  of  retaliation. 

BY  THE  SAME  TOKEN,  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAMS,  including  drug 

treatment,  that  might  prepare  women  for  re-entry  are 
more  limited  in  female  facilities  than  in  men’s.  As  a conse- 
quence, when  they  are  finally  released,  women  tend  to 
return  to  their  communities  with  low  educational  and 
work  skills,  faced  with  the  additional  financial  burden  of 
caring  for  their  children.  The  risks  of  re-offending  are 
therefore  all  the  greater.  The  bishops  therefore  call  for 
greater  educational  opportunities  and  job  training  to 
enable  women  to  support  themselves  and  their  children  on 
release.  They  also  call  for  more  use  of  probation  rather 
than  incarceration,  in  order  to  allow  women  to  remain 
with  their  children  while  they  attend  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams and  parenting  and  anger  management  classes. 
Women  remain  a relatively  hidden  segment  of  the  huge 
incarcerated  population,  but  that  very  fact  is  all  the  more 
reason  to  bring  to  greater  public  attention  key  issues  like 
child  separation  and  drug  laws  that  continue  to  punish 
women  even  after  they  have  served  their  sentences. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


U.S.  Bishops  Urge  Immigration  Reform 


A U.S.  Border  Patrol  agent  rides  along  the  fence  separating  California  from  Tijuana,  Mexico,  on  May  15. 


President  George  W.  Bush’s  address  on 
May  15  about  immigration  reform 
received  mixed  reviews  from  advocates 
for  immigrants,  who  expressed  gratitude 
for  his  support  of  legalization  for  illegal 
immigrants  but  had  concerns  about  his 
plan  to  deploy  National  Guard  troops  on 
the  border.  Bishop  Gerald  R.  Barnes  of 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  bishops’  Committee  on  Migration, 
said  he  welcomed  the  president’s  speech 
on  the  need  to  reform  the  immigration 


system,  but  he  expressed  concern  about 
“the  introduction  of  military  personnel, 
because  there  has  not  been  an  adequate 
public  discussion  about  its  implications, 
especially  for  the  treatment  of  migrants.” 
In  his  first  such  nationwide  address  on  a 
domestic  policy  matter,  Bush  gave  his 
most  explicit  support  to  date  for  a pro- 
gram that  would  provide  a way  for  most 
of  the  estimated  1 1 million  to  12  million 
illegal  immigrants  in  the  country  to 
legalize  their  status. 


Mass  Attendance  Steady 
Despite  Abuse  Crisis 

The  crisis  over  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has  pro- 
duced little  change  in  Mass  attendance  by 
Catholics  and  in  monetary  contributions 
to  parishes,  said  a study  by  the  Center  for 
Applied  Research  in  the  Apostolate.  But 
contributions  to  annual  diocesan  fund- 
raising campaigns  have  suffered  signifi- 
cantly, it  said.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  Catholics  also  said  that  the  crisis  has 
hurt  the  church’s  credibility  on  political 
and  social  issues,  the  study  reported. 
CARA  is  the  Catholic  research  organiza- 
tion  based  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
tudy  was  based  on  10  telephone  polls  of 
If-identified  Catholics  starting  in 
ianuary  2001  and  ending  in  October 
2005.  Seven  of  the  polls  were  sponsored 


by  the  U.S.  bishops’  Committee  on  Com- 
munications. The  42 -page  study,  released 
on  May  4,  also  used  data  from  previous 
CARA  surveys  and  from  polls  done  by 
other  organizations. 

‘Commandments’  for 
Protecting  Environment 

A Catholic  social  vision  for  the  environ- 
ment can  be  translated  into  “a  short  ethi- 
cal set  of  10  commandments,”  according 
to  a Jesuit  professor  of  social  values. 
“Environmental  issues — ranging  from 
global  warming,  species  depletion  and 
extinction,  deforestation,  polluted  and 
diminishing  water  supplies,  a cascading 
growth  of  the  world’s  deserts,  increasing 
salination  of  farmland,  a precipitous  loss 
of  fish  stock  around  the  world — would 


loom  very  large,  indeed,  in  any  thought- 
ful scrutiny  of  contemporary  signs  of  the 
times  which  call  for  a Catholic  discern- 
ment and  response,”  said  John  A. 
Coleman,  S.J.  He  made  his  remarks  on 
April  25  during  the  annual  Koch  Lecture 
in  Catholic  Thought  at  St.John’s 
University  in  Collegeville,  Minn. 


Pope  Expresses  Concerns 
to  Venezuela’s  President 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  expressed  his  concern 
over  the  nature  of  reforms  under  way  in 
Venezuela,  specifically  concerning  abor- 
tion, religious  instruction  in  public 
schools  and  the  independence  of  Catholic 
media  outlets.  During  a 35-minute, 
closed-door  private  audience  in  the 
Vatican  on  May  1 1 with  Venezuelan 
President  Hugo  Chavez,  the  pope  spoke 
of  some  of  the  Vatican’s  concerns  and 
handed  the  president  a letter  at  the  end 
of  their  talk.  One  issue  the  pope  men- 
tioned was  the  importance  of  “the  pro- 
tection of  life  from  its  beginning,”  said  a 
written  statement  released  by  the  papal 
spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro-Valls.  While 
the  country’s  educational  reforms  include 
giving  wider  access  to  public  education, 
especially  to  the  poor  by  building  more 
schools  and  eliminating  entrance  fees,  the 
pope  said  he  was  worried  about  moves  to 
eliminate  religious  instruction  from  the 
curriculum. 


Migliore:  Just  Solutions 
Can  Defeat  Terrorism 

Just  solutions  to  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  that  frustrate  young 
immigrants  worldwide  “can  rob  terrorists 
of  the  oxygen  of  hatred”  and  thwart 
efforts  to  “recruit  the  impressionable,” 
the  Vatican’s  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  said  on  May  1 1 . Archbishop 
Celestino  Migliore,  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  the  Holy  See  to  the  interna- 
tional body,  spoke  before  the  General 
Assembly  during  its  informal  consulta- 
tions on  a counterterrorism  strategy. 

“The  political,  social  and  economic 
exclusion  of  immigrant  communities 
stokes  the  frustration  of  young  people 
and  has  led  to  breakdowns  in  order  in 
some  places;  but  the  demand  for  a just 
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solution  to  these  questions  remains  a 
legitimate  one,”  the  archbishop  said.  “By 
resolving  such  questions  swiftly  and  just- 
ly, nations  can  rob  terrorists  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  hatred  and  of  grievances,  real  or 
imagined,  by  which  they  attempt  to  legit- 
imize their  evil  deeds  and  recruit  the 
impressionable,”  he  added. 

Hispanics  Should  Be  More 
Involved  in  Ecumenism 

Hispanic  Catholics  and  Protestants 
should  engage  in  more  ecumenical  shar- 
ing, collaboration  and  witness,  Thomas 
P.  Rausch,  S.J.,  told  a national  gathering 
of  Catholic  ecumenical  leaders  on  May  9. 
Father  Rausch  spoke  at  a luncheon  of  the 
National  Association  of  Diocesan 
Ecumenical  Directors,  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  National 
Workshop  on  Christian  Unity 
on  May  8-1 1 in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Over  the  past  40  years  “the  ecu- 
menical climate  has  changed  for- 
ever” in  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Church’s  relations  with  most 
Orthodox  and  Protestant  church- 
es, Father  Rausch  said.  But 
among  Hispanic  Catholics  and 
Hispanic  Protestants,  he  said,  “in 
spite  of  some  recent  initiatives, 
the  old  hostilities  are  still 
strong....  This  is  particularly 
regrettable,  given  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States  and  the  high 
level  of  Hispanics  who  continue  to  prac- 
tice their  Christian  faith.” 

Tampering  With  Creation 
a Threat  to  Humanity 

Science  that  tampers  with  human  life 
threatens  humanity,  when  people  think 
they  can  fill  in  for  God  and  tamper  with 
creation,  specifically  human  fife,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  said.  The  human  embryo 
“must  always  originate  from  an  act  of 
love”  between  a man  and  a woman  and 
“already  be  treated  as  a person,”  he  said 
in  an  address  on  May  1 3 to  members  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  the  Family. 
Scientific  and  technological  advancement 
in  the  field  of  bioethics  “becomes  a threat 
when  man  loses  sense  of  his  limits  and, 
basically,  claims  to  supersede  God  the 
creator,”  Pope  Benedict  said.  Council 


members  met  on  May  11-13  at  the 
Vatican  to  discuss  the  achievements,  chal- 
lenges, and  current  and  future  projects  of 
the  department  founded  25  years  ago  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  Two  major  themes 
under  discussion  at  the  council’s  plenary 
assembly  were  the  sanctity  of  life  and 
marriage. 

Puerto  Rican  Budget 
Faces  Shortfall  Crisis 

San  Juan’s  Archbishop  Roberto  Gonzalez, 
O.F.M.,  has  been  a prime  mover  in  efforts 
to  resolve  the  Puerto  Rican  government’s 
budget  shortfall  problems  that  have  left 
100,000  state  employees  without  pay  and 
shut  down  public  offices  and  schools.  The 
archbishop  is  part  of  a four-member  spe- 


cial commission  of  civic  leaders  he  helped 
set  up  to  recommend  measures  to  resolve 
the  crisis.  The  problems  started  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  the  government 
announced  it  did  not  have  enough  cash  to 
meet  all  its  obligations  through  June  30, 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  shortfall 
has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  43 
government  agencies  and  1 ,600  public 
schools  two  weeks  before  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  for  500,000  students.  The 
situation  led  to  a series  of  street  protests 
organized  by  labor  and  political  groups  on 
the  Caribbean  island,  a U.S.  territory  of 
3.9  million  people. 

Nigerian  Cardinal 
Criticizes  Vandalism 

Cardinal  Anthony  Olubunmi  Okogie  of 
Lagos  condemned  the  vandalization  of 
the  Nigerian  National  Petroleum 


Corporation  pipelines  that  led  to  the 
deaths  of  more  than  200  people  on  May 
12.  A similar  explosion  last  year  killed 
about  50  people.  The  cardinal,  who  visit- 
ed the  site  after  the  explosion,  expressed 
shock  at  the  way  the  vandals  had  punched 
holes  in  the  pipeline  to  fill  their  jerry  cans 
illegally  with  fuel.  “The  fact  that  many 
are  jobless  is  obvious.  But  that  does  not 
translate  into  people  going  into  a crime 
of  this  magnitude  and  pilfering  fuel” 
from  the  pipelines,  the  cardinal  said.  He 
also  said  government  leaders  at  the  state 
and  national  levels  need  to  provide  more 
job  opportunities.  Cardinal  Angelo 
Sodano,  the  Vatican’s  secretary  of  state, 
said  in  a telegram  on  May  13  to  church 
and  government  officials  in  Nigeria  that 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  was  “deeply  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  tragic  loss  of  fife 
caused  by  the  recent  pipeline 
explosion.” 

House  of  Lords 
Blocks  Assisted- 
Suicide  Bill 

A bill  opposed  by  British  church 
leaders  to  legalize  assisted  sui- 
cide was  blocked  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  its  supporters 
accused  church  leaders  of  caus- 
ing its  defeat.  One  legislator 
who  supported  the  Assisted 
Dying  for  the  Terminally  111  Bill 
accused  Catholic  officials  of 
leading  a “very  unpleasant  campaign” 
against  the  legislation  and  causing  its 
defeat.  After  a seven-hour  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  May  12,  members 
voted  148  to  100  to  delay  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  The  vote  wrecked 
any  prospect  that  the  bill  could  become 
law  in  the  current  parliamentary  ses- 
sion. The  outcome  was  seen  as  a victory 
for  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  in  March  began  one  of 
the  largest  campaigns  in  its  modern  his- 
tory to  prevent  the  bill  from  becoming 
law.  Opening  the  debate,  Lord  Joffe, 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  urged  politicians  to 
recognize  that  the  heavy  mailbags  they 
had  received  in  response  to  the  bill  were 
the  fruit  of  an  unrepresentative  lobby 
led  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


Archbishop  Roberto  Gonzalez  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  arrives  at  the 
governor's  mansion  for  a special  commission  meeting  on  May  10. 
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The  final  words  on  the  last  page  of  this  Coptic  manuscript  read,  “Gospel  of  Judas.” 

Good  News  From  Judas? 

A scholar  takes  a look  at  a new  ‘gospel.’ 

- BY  PHEME  PERKINS  - 


Timing  is  everything.  Jesus’  fatal  confrontations  with  religious  and 
political  authorities  in  Jerusalem  coincided  with  the  crowds  of  pilgrims 
arriving  for  Passover.  Almost  2,000  years  later,  attentive  to  timing,  the 
National  Geographic  Society  rolled  out  its  newly  restored  Gospel  of  Judas 
just  before  Holy  Week.  A book,  a television  special  and  a cover  story  in 
the  society’s  magazine  came  on  the  heels  of  the  press  conference  announcing  publication 


pheme  PERKINS  is  professor  of  New  Testament  at  Boston  College  and  author  of  The 
Gnostic  Dialogue  (Paulist,  1980)  and  Gnosticism  and  the  New  Testament  (Fortress,  1993). 
She  is  completing  a book  on  the  synoptic  Gospels  and  early  Christian  gospel  writing, 
to  be  published  by  Eerdmans  in  late  2006. 
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of  the  text.  That  text,  unearthed  by  looters  near  El  Minya, 
Egypt,  in  the  1970’s,  had  passed  through  several  hands  before 
coming  to  the  attention  of  scholars  in  1983,  when  an 
Egyptian  dealer  of  antiquities  tried  to  sell  it  to  North 
American  researchers.  Like  most  other  media  outlets, 
National  Geographic  understood  that  Holy  Week  is  when 
the  public  is  most  interested  in  the  story  of  Jesus — and  of 
Judas. 

The  Gospel  of  Judas  begins  as  if  it  were  going  to  tell  that 
story.  Jesus  is  speaking  “about  his  keeping  Passover”  or 
“about  his  impending  paschal  sacrifice”  or  “passion.”  Early 
Christians  routinely  used  the  Greek  term  for  Passover,  pascha, 
to  refer  to  the  death  of  Jesus.  Consequently,  Jesus  might  have 
been  conversing  with  Judas  about  the  appropriate  way  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Passover  festival.  Or  he  might  have  been  explain- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  his  death.  The  much-publicized 
remark  made  to  Judas  near  the  end  of  the  text,  “you  will  sac- 
rifice the  man  who  wears  me”  (56,  19-21)  led  some  in  the 
media  to  speak  as  though  the  Gospel  of  Judas  would  provide 
Judas’  version  of  the  crucifixion.  “But  there’s  no  passion  story 
here!”  said  an  irate  reader  at  a Barnes  & Noble  store  on  Holy 
Thursday.  So  what  did  he  really  get  in  his  $15  best-seller? 

Part  of  a Collection 

By  selecting  the  Gospel  of  Judas  for  a big-bang  launch,  its 
promoters  ignored  speculation  about  the  passion  of  Jesus 
found  in  the  two  Gnostic  treatises  that  precede  this  work  in 
the  codex,  or  papyrus  book,  that  contains  it.  Though  the 
editorial  team  did  not  publish  those  texts,  copies  had  already 
been  found  in  codices  found  near  Nag  Hammadi  in  1946. 
The  first  tractate,  Letter  of  Peter  to  Philip  (Pp.  1-9;  Nag 
Hammadi  Codex  viii,  2),  opens  with  Peter  summoning 
Philip  to  meet  with  the  other  disciples.  Visions  of  the  risen 
Lord  are  required,  explained  this  tractate,  because  the  disci- 
ples still  do  not  comprehend  the  gnostic  truths  Jesus  had 
taught  them.  Peter  also  explains  that  Jesus  did  not  suffer 
during  the  passion.  This  particular  scenario  includes  details 
about  the  passion  familiar  to  readers  of  the  canonical  texts: 
a crown  of  thorns,  the  purple  garment,  the  crucifixion  on  a 
tree,  the  burial  in  a tomb  and  the  rising  from  the  dead. 

The  second  tractate,  the  First  Apocalypse  of  James  (Pp. 
10-32;  NHC  V,  3)  has  Jesus  speaking  with  his  brother, 
James,  about  “the  fulfillment  of  my  redemption”  (24,  12). 
Because  Jesus  has  come  from  the  highest  realm  of  the 
divine,  the  ineffable,  always  existing  deity,  Jesus  cannot  suf- 
fer from  the  assaults  of  the  demonic  rulers  of  this  world. 
James  will  have  to  suffer  but  is  promised  victory  in  the  end 
(24,  31-25,  19).  James  comes  closer  to  the  Gospel  of  Judas 
than  the  Letter  of  Peter  to  Philip  in  several  respects.  It  com- 
prises a revelation  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  an  individual 
who  possesses  a special  relationship  to  Jesus.  The  Twelve 
Apostles  are  not  rehabilitated  by  the  teaching  of  the  risen 


Jesus  as  they  are  in  the  Letter  of  Peter  to  Phillip.  Instead  they 
reflect  the  opposition  of  the  12  demonic  powers,  which 
guard  against  unworthy  souls  trying  to  ascend  to  the  realm 
of  the  true  God  (NHC  V 27,  23-28,  4;  36,  1-4).  The  Gospel 
of  Judas  has  the  same  view  of  the  Twelve.  James  will  not  be 
able  to  entrust  what  Jesus  has  taught  him  to  his  own  gener- 
ation. Rather,  he  must  guard  it  for  the  gnostic  race  that  will 
emerge  at  some  future  time  (36,  15-38,  8).  Jerusalem  itself 
is  described  as  a demon-infested  place  of  lawlessness  that 
will  be  destroyed  (40,  20).  In  the  Gospel  of  Judas,  Judas  is  the 
archetype  of  a “13th  race,”  superior  to  the  Twelve  since  that 
race  is  not  misled  by  the  cosmic  powers. 

The  three  treatises  in  the  new  codex  form  an  interesting 
series.  It  begins  with  universally  accepted  apostles,  Peter 
(and  the  Twelve)  and  turns  its  attention  to  outsiders:  James, 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  and  the  outcast  Judas.  Perhaps  its  read- 
er was  expected  to  shift  allegiances  in  a similar  fashion. 

Is  It  a Gospel? 

The  Gospel  of  Judas  opens  by  describing  itself  as  “the  hidden 
discourse  (logos)  of  the  decision  (or  “answer,”  apophasis) 
which  Jesus  spoke  with  Judas  Iscariot.”  The  title  “Gospel  of 
Judas”  has  been  added  by  the  scribe  at  the  end,  probably  as 
a shorthand  title  for  the  book.  But  the  author  had  no  inten- 
tion of  writing  a gospel,  that  is,  a narrative  telling  the  story 
of  Jesus,  from  Judas’s  point  of  view.  He  intended  rather  to 
present  teachings  of  Jesus  that  distinguish  a true  Gnostic — 
represented  by  Judas  in  this  book — from  the  followers  of 
the  Jewish  god,  as  represented  by  the  Twelve. 

The  Gospel  of  Judas  comprises  a series  of  encounters, 
questions  and  answers  between  Jesus  and  either  the  disciples 
or  Judas.  Most  of  the  text  has  much  less  connection  with  the 
passion  narrative  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  tractates  that 
precede  it.  The  timeline  begins  some  three  days  before  the 
Passover/Passion.  It  ends  with  Judas  handing  Jesus  over  to 
some  scribes  for  an  unspecified  amount  of  money.  Just  prior 
to  this,  Jesus  had  gone  into  a “lodging”  ( kataluma ) to  pray. 
So  Judas’s  actions  would  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than 
pointing  Jesus  to  the  right  door — no  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  no  gang  of  armed  police,  no  fleeing  disciples 
and  no  kiss  of  betrayal  here! 

So  what  happens  next?  Nothing.  Just  the  closing  credits 
or,  in  this  case,  the  scribe’s  title. 

Keys  to  Reading  the  Gospel  of  Judas 

So  if  the  media  trailer  has  got  the  movie  wrong,  what  does 
the  Gospel  of  Judas  really  have  to  say? 

Before  introducing  events  of  the  final  week,  the  Gospel  of 
Judas  summarizes  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  under  two 
headings:  his  appearance  as  a miracle-worker  and  his  selec- 
tion of  12  disciples.  The  miracles  resulted  in  division 
between  the  righteous  and  the  transgressors.  The  calling  of 
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the  Twelve  appears  as  a response  to  that  situation.  In  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  Jesus’  disciples  are  distinguished  from  the 
crowd  by  private  instruction  concerning  the  “mystery  of  the 
kingdom”  conveyed  through  Jesus’  parables  (see  Mark  4: 10- 
12,  33-34).  The  Gospel  of  Judas  defines  the  topics  of  this 
instruction  in  the  mysteries  as  the  divine  world  beyond  this 
creation  and  the  end-time.  The  narrator,  never  equated 
with  Judas,  notes  that  Jesus  rarely  showed  his  full  identity  to 
the  disciples  but  instead  appeared  as  a child.  Thus  the  open- 
ing of  the  Gospel  of  Judas  presents  a collection  of  topics  for 
the  revelation  dialogue  that  follows:  Jesus’  Passover,  Jesus’ 
paschal  sacrifice,  the  distinction  between  the  saved  and  the 
transgressors,  the  distinction  between  this  world  and  the 
divine,  the  end  of  this  world  and  the  true  reality  of  Jesus. 

With  these  distinctions  in  mind,  one  can  make  sense  of 
many  of  the  episodes  which  follow.  The  first  sequence  of 
events  occurs  on  successive  days:  one  day  in  Judea,  one  early 
the  next  morning  and  one  on  another  day  (33,  22;  36,  11; 
37,  20-21).  This  section  appears  to  end  on  page  41  of  the 
codex.  The  next  section  is  very  fragmented.  It  may  include 
parables  concerning  a baker,  water  or  trees  in  paradise,  sow- 
ing and  harvesting — all  being  used  to  illustrate  the  distinc- 
tion between  immortal  souls,  which  belong  to  the  heavenly 
race,  and  those  of  mortal  humans  (41,  26-44,  14).  At  the 
end,  Jesus  departs  from  the  disciples. 


Separating  Judas  From  the  Twelve 

The  Gospel  of  Judas  concludes  with  Judas  handing  Jesus  over 
to  the  scribes.  That  ending  is  quite  atypical.  Most  Gnostic 
compositions  favor  either  a revelation  spoken  by  a voice 
direcdy  from  the  divine  realm  or  the  words  of  a risen  Jesus, 
for  example.  Other  items  in  the  Gospel  of  Judas  are  more  typ- 
ical of  Gnostic  treatises.  It  incorporates  familiar  Gnostic 
motifs  in  a long  cosmological  excursus  toward  the  end  of 
the  dialogue  (47,  14-53,  7).  This  cosmogony  fulfills  the  ear- 
lier promise  that  Jesus  will  teach  Judas  about  a hidden  realm 
unknown  to  the  angels  that  govern  this  cosmos.  Judas  picks 
up  on  a reference  to  Adam’s  life  span  in  the  cosmogony  to 
reintroduce  a frequent  topic  in  his  questioning:  the  distinc- 
tion between  those  human  spirits  that  die  and  those  that  are 
immortal.  Jesus  associates  the  former  with  the  angel 
Michael  and  the  latter  with  Gabriel.  The  epithet  for  the 
immortal  souls,  “generation  with  no  king  over  it,”  appears 
in  a number  of  Gnostic  texts. 

Until  Jesus  departs  (44,  14),  the  dialogue  mixes  scenes  in 
which  Jesus  engages  all  the  disciples,  along  with  asides  in 
which  he  instructs  Judas  alone.  On  the  first  day,  the  disciples 
are  castigated  for  offering  thanksgiving  over  bread, 
designed  to  please  “your  god,”  that  is,  the  Creator.  That 
scene  suggests  that  Jesus  did  not  celebrate  Passover.  The 
disciples  identify  Jesus  as  son  of  their  Creator  God,  but 
Judas  recognizes  that  Jesus  has  come  from  the  divine  realm 
of  the  highest,  ineffable  God.  At  this  point,  Jesus  takes  Judas 
aside  for  special  revelation.  The  pattern  of  an  inadequate 
confession  by  some  disciples  followed  by  a favored  disciple 
recognizing  the  truth  and  receiving  a special  status  is  best 
known  from  Peter’s  confession  in  Matt  16:16-20.  In  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  13,  Jude-Thomas  is  the  favored  one,  in 
contrast  with  Matthew  and  Peter.  Here  Judas  Iscariot  steps 
into  that  familiar  role. 

Jesus  designates  Judas  as  one  who  belongs  to  the  “great 
and  holy  race.”  He  no  longer  belongs  to  the  Twelve,  a num- 
ber symbolic  of  this  world  and  its  god.  By  replacing  Judas 
(Acts  1:12-14),  the  disciples  complete  their  service  to  the 
Creator  God.  The  Gospel  of  Judas  underlines  this  difference 
between  the  Twelve  and  Judas  in  two  symbolic  dream 
visions.  In  the  first  vision,  his  disciples  see  12  men  in  a house 
sacrificing  before  an  altar,  with  a crowd  outside.  Jesus  offers 
two  interpretations.  The  first  provides  a chain  of  successive 
deeds  of  lawlessness  provoked  by  astral  forces.  The  second 
interprets  the  12  priests  as  the  12  disciples,  who  are  warned 
to  stop  sacrificing  or  share  the  final  destruction  that  awaits 
this  world  (37,  20-41,  8).  Later,  Jesus  reassures  Judas  that  he 
does  not  belong  among  those  destined  to  destruction 
because  his  star  is  from  the  aeon  above  the  cosmos  (54, 
13-55,20). 

Judas  then  has  a symbolic  vision  of  the  Twelve  disciples 
stoning  him.  The  Twelve  reflect  the  12  astral  demons 
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responsible  for  the  sufferings  Judas  will  undergo.  Judas  is 
symbolic  of  the  Gnostic  race.  Though  cursed  by  others, 
Gnostics  are  destined  for  the  divine  realm.  Before  the 
betrayal  scene,  Judas  is  granted  an  ascent  into  the  luminous 
cloud  to  see  the  star  that  is  to  be  his  guide.  Those  standing 
on  the  ground  hear  an  echo  of  a divine  voice  from  the  cloud. 
Because  lines  of  text  are  missing,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
the  author  made  the  transition  from  the  sign  of  divine  glory 
back  to  the  story  of  Jesus’  arrest.  The  conclusion  suggests 
that  Judas  had  separated  from  the  other  disciples,  since  the 
scribes  are  surprised  to  find  him  apart  from  Jesus.  At  the 
same  time,  the  abruptness  of  the  ending  leaves  the  reader 
puzzled.  Why  conclude  with  the  words, 

“he  handed  him  over”  (58,  25-26)? 

Perhaps  the  explanation  has  been  lost  in 
the  missing  parts  of  the  text.  Or  perhaps 
the  scribe  who  copied  this  codex  did  not 
have  any  more  of  the  Gospel  of  Judas  at 
hand. 

What  Is  New  Here? 

The  widespread  publicity  surrounding 
publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Judas  hinted 
that  the  Good  Friday  remembrance  of 
Jesus’  passion  would  be  rewritten.  We 
would  find  a more  human  face  for  Judas 
in  a story  to  be  told  from  his  point  of 
view. 

Not  so.  The  Gospel  of  Judas  casts 
Judas  Iscariot  as  an  enlightened  Gnostic 
whose  destiny  is  the  divine  realm  from 
which  Jesus  came.  The  Gospel  of  Judas 
has  less  interest  in  the  passion  story  than 
do  other  Gnostic  texts.  Its  portrait  of 
Judas  as  a true  Gnostic  is  not  different 
from  other  Gnostic  dialogues  that  apply 
that  designation  to  such  figures  as  Peter, 

James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  John, 

Jude-Thomas  and  Mary  Magdalene. 

People  have  asked  if  this  “gospel” 
belongs  in  the  Bible.  Hardly.  This  work 
is  a “hidden”  teaching,  not  a text  for 
public  proclamation.  As  far  as  one  can 
tell,  neither  the  Gospel  of  Judas  nor  any 
other  Gnostic  revelation  dialogue  was 
intended  to  replace  the  canonical  texts 
in  the  public  worship  and  life  of  the 
church. 

One  danger  that  St.  Irenaeus,  the 
second-century  author  of  Against 
Heresies , saw  in  the  impact  of  Gnostic 
teachers  within  the  larger  Christian 


community,  represented  in  the  Gospel  of  Judas,  was  their 
denial  of  the  Jewish  heritage  of  the  Christian  movement.  As 
we  have  seen,  Jesus  distances  the  divine  realm  from  the 
work  of  a malicious  creator.  Identification  with  the  divine  as 
inner  spiritual  reality  brings  with  it  disdain  and  alienation 
from  the  material  realm  and  its  governing  forces. 

Despite  the  intense  media  attention  and  wide  public 
interest  in  the  Gospel  of  Judas,  most  Christians  I know  would 
reject  the  “passion-less”  Christ  and  the  alienation  from  the 
world  implicit  in  this  so-called  Gospel.  Its  ultimate  impor- 
tance, therefore,  for  Christian  practice  and  faith  remains 
marginal.  ES 
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Why  Did  Judas  Do  It? 

Reflections  on  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus'  betrayer 


BY  JAMES  MARTIN 

Last  month’s  bombshell  release  of  the  Gospel 
of  Judas  had  some  Christians  wondering  if  the 
familiar  story  of  Good  Friday  needed  some  updat- 
ing. The  fragmentary  text,  probably  dating  from 
the  second  or  third  century,  depicts  Jesus  asking  Judas  to 
betray  him.  In  doing  so,  Jesus  says  that  Judas,  a close  friend, 
will  “exceed”  the  other  apostles. 

That  explanation,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  not  the  traditional 
one. 

The  leatherbound  manuscript,  discovered  in  the 
Egyptian  desert  in  the  1970’s,  seems  authentic.  Written  in 
Coptic  on  both  sides  of  13  sheets  of  crumbling  papyrus,  the 
document  was  made  public  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society  in  conjunction  with  a television  program  and  a new 
book  on  the  provenance  and  significance  of  the  text.  [See 
the  article  in  this  issue  by  Pheme  Perkins  for  a detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  document.] 

But  will  the  Gospel  of  Judas  change  Christian  under- 
standing of  Judas’s  role  in  the  passion  narratives? 

Probably  not. 

For  one  thing,  the  newly  discovered  codex  appears  to 
have  been  written  by  followers  of  Gnosticism,  a collection 
of  early  Christian  movements  that  emphasized  salvation 
through  a kind  of  secret  knowledge.  “Gnostic”  comes  from 
the  Greek  gnosis,  meaning  “knowledge.”  The  Gnostics  also 
believed  in  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  spirit  over  the 
body — in  short:  spirit  good,  body  bad. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  Judas’s  most  famous  deed, 
which  led  to  the  execution  of  Jesus,  is  celebrated  in  this 
newly  released  text.  One  passage  has  Jesus  say  to  Judas,  “For 
you  will  sacrifice  the  man  that  clothes  me.”  In  other  words, 
you’ll  help  me  get  rid  of  my  body,  which  clothes  my  spirit. 

The  Gospel  of  Judas  has  an  agenda — at  least  when  it 
comes  to  the  story  of  Good  Friday.  For  that  matter,  so  do 
the  familiar  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John.  But 
their  aim  was  different:  to  portray  not  Judas  but  Jesus  in  a 
positive  light,  and  to  describe  what  led  to  the  crucifixion. 
They  are  less  concerned  with  Judas.  As  a result,  they  offer 
what  seem  to  be  contradictory  and  even  confusing  explana- 
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tions  for  Judas’s  betrayal. 

Saints  and  theologians,  not  to  mention  authors  and 
poets,  have  long  debated  this  thorny  question:  Why  did  he 
do  it?  To  answer  that  we  need  to  know  something  about  the 
man  himself. 

Who  Was  He? 

Very  little  is  known  about  Judas.  The  Rev.  John  P.  Meier, 
professor  of  New  Testament  at  Notre  Dame  and  the  author 
of  a multivolume  study  on  Jesus  called  A Marginal  Jew,  is 
one  of  the  leading  contemporary  scholars  on  the  historical 
Jesus.  Meier  notes  that  there  are  only  two  basic  things 
known  about  Judas:  Jesus  chose  him  as  one  of  the  12  apos- 
tles, and  he  handed  Jesus  over  to  the  Jewish  authorities. 

“Those  two  bare  facts  enunciated  above,”  Meier  writes, 
“are  almost  all  we  know  about  the  historical  Judas.  Beyond 
them  lies  theological  speculation  or  novel-writing,  with  the 
dividing  line  with  the  two  activities  not  always  clear-cut.” 
Even  the  recent  discovery  of  the  Gospel  of  Judas  adds  little  to 
our  understanding  of  the  historical  background  of  Judas. 

In  other  words,  many  standard  traits  of  the  Judases  who 
appear  in  films  and  on  stage,  like  his  reddish  hair  color 
(Harvey  Keitel  in  “The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ”),  his 
fiery  disposition  (Carl  Anderson  in  “Jesus  Christ 
Superstar”)  as  well  as  various  “facts”  that  appear  in  suppos- 
edly historically  minded  narratives  (Judas  is  the  first  disciple 
called  by  Jesus  in  “The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told”)  are 
almost  purely  speculative,  invented  for  artistic  purposes. 

Many  of  these  artistic  speculations  can  be  traced  back  to 
varying  interpretations  of  a single  word  in  the  New 
Testament:  Judas’s  last  name,  Iscariot. 

According  to  Meier,  there  are  several  theories  about  the 
name.  From  these  interpretations  spring  two  millennia  of 
artistic  representations  of  Judas.  In  turn,  these  representa- 
tions have  influenced  how  Western  culture  has  come  to 
think  about  the  man  and  his  actions. 

First,  the  name  is  said  to  derive  from  Judas’s  member- 
ship in  the  sicarii , or  “dagger  wielders,”  a band  of  religious 
terrorists  of  the  time.  In  this  speculation  Judas  was  aligned 
with  the  Zealots,  a fanatical  group  that  had  included  anoth- 
er apostle,  Simon.  As  a result,  Judas  is  sometimes  portrayed, 
as  in  “The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ,”  as  an  apostolic  hot- 
head. But  as  Meier  notes,  the  sicarii  did  not  emerge  until 
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“The  Kiss  of  Judas,”  Giotto  di  Bondone  (1266-1336).  Scrovegni  Chapel,  Padua,  Italy. 


around  40  or  50  A.D.,  after  the  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Also,  if  Judas  was  a sicarius,  then  it  would  have  been  likely 
that  he  would  have  assassinated  Jesus  by  stabbing  him  in  a 
crowd — the  approved  method  among  the  sicarii — rather 
than  handing  him  over  to  the  detested  authorities. 

The  name  Iscariot  is  also  said  to  have  v come  from  the 
Semitic  root  verb  sqr,  meaning  “to  lie.”  Here  the  problem  is 
more  subde:  Judas  is  not  portrayed  throughout  the  New 
Testament  as  a liar  so  much  as  a betrayer.  (An  even  more 
tenuous  linguistic  connection  is  to  the  Semitic  verb  skr,  “to 
hand  over.”)  Others  see  in  the  name  a link  to  a Semitic  word 
describing  the  man’s  occupation,  a red  dyer,  or  a reference 
to  his  supposed  reddish  hair  color. 

Finally,  Iscariot  may  refer  to  a place  of  birth,  a village 
named  Keriot  in  Judea.  Therefore  he  would  be,  in  Hebrew, 
“a  man  from  Kerioth”  (‘ish  qeriyyot).  In  this  construct  Judas 
would  have  been  the  only  apostle  not  from  Galilee,  but 
from  Judea.  This  is  a tantalizing  possibility,  for  it  would 
z make  Judas  an  obvious  outsider  among  the  Galilean  apos- 
| ties.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  clear  that  a town  called  Kerioth 
§ ever  existed. 

i The  best  explanation  may  be  the  simplest:  Iscariot  was 
< the  name  Judas  had  taken  from  his  father,  who  is  identified 
» three  times  in  the  Gospel  of  John  as  “Simon  Iscariot.” 


Where  the  father  got  his  name,  however,  remains  a mystery. 
And  whether  John’s  narrative  is  authoritative  on  the  matter 
is  also  doubtful.  In  the  end,  says  Meier,  “the  nickname,  like 
the  person,  remains  an  enigma.” 

One  thing  seems  probable:  Judas  was  not  always  as  vil- 
lainous as  he  has  historically  appeared  in  art  and  literature. 
(Early  and  late  Renaissance  painters  often  portrayed  Judas 
with  grotesque,  even  animalistic,  features.  Giotto’s  painting 
“The  Kiss  of  Judas”  [1304]  shows  a simian-looking  Judas 
kissing  his  teacher.)  After  all,  Judas  Iscariot  was  chosen  to  be 
one  of  the  Twelve.  This  means  that  Jesus,  presumably  a 
shrewd  judge  of  character,  must  have  seen  some  redeeming 
qualities  in  the  man.  Likewise,  Judas  himself  recognized 
Jesus  as  someone  worthy  of  following  and  initially  accepted 
the  sacrifices  required  to  become  his  follower. 

This  alone  argues  for  a more  sympathetic  portrayal  of 
Judas.  In  other  words,  how  could  someone  who  was  sup- 
posedly so  irredeemably  evil  decide  to  leave  everything  to 
follow  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  And  if  any  of  the  traditions  have 
any  factual  basis,  and  Judas  was  a passionate  man,  one  can 
speculate  that  he  could  have  been  one  of  the  more  devoted 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Needless  to  say,  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  were  unlike- 
ly to  include  any  material  in  their  narratives  that  would  cast 
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Judas  in  a positive  light.  Any  evidence  of  Jesus’  early  affec- 
tion for  Judas  or  any  stories  showing  Judas’s  initial  devotion 
to  Jesus  would  probably  have  been  set  aside  by  the 
Evangelists  in  their  writing  and  editing.  (Similarly,  fans  of 
George  Washington  probably  have  little  interest  in  favor- 
able portrayals  of  Benedict  Arnold.) 

Consequently,  the  generally  accepted  understanding  of 
Judas  begins  with  sources  that  painted  him  in  the  darkest 
tones  possible.  The  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  were  also 
good  storytellers,  who  knew  that  for  simple  dramatic  effect, 
the  story  of  Jesus  requires  an  archvillain.  And  if  a good  hero 
story  needs  a good  villain,  a divine  protagonist  requires  the 
most  wicked  of  opponents. 

The  Judas  of  History  and  of  Culture 

Later  Christian  traditions  built  on  these  presentations,  and 
were  also  influenced  by  nascent  anti-Semitism,  as  the  early 
church  began  to  distance  itself  from  its  Jewish  roots.  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  writing  in 
the  fourth  century,  used  Judas  as  an  example  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  Jews  in  general.  Chrysostom  (the  name  means 


“golden  mouth,”  a tribute  to  his  skills  as  a preacher)  was  one 
of  several  saints  whose  writings  were  tinged  with — and  con- 
tributed to — the  virulent  anti-Semitism  common  at  the 
time.  Judas  was  evil  not  only  because  he  had  betrayed  Jesus, 
but  because  he  was  Jewish. 

Chrysostom  sees  the  suicide  of  Judas  as  foreshadowing 
the  suffering  of  the  Jews,  and  comments  on  this  approving- 
ly. In  his  Homilies  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles , he  writes:  “This 
desolation  [his  fate]  was  a prelude  to  that  of  the  Jews,  as  will 
appear  on  looking  closely  into  the  facts.”  That  one  of  the 
most  influential  church  fathers  could  write  so  cruelly  shows 
not  only  the  rapid  assimilation  of  anti-Semitism  into 
Christianity,  but  the  hardening  of  the  Christian  imagination 
against  Judas. 

These  characterizations  continued  throughout  the 
medieval  Passion  plays  and  would  influence  early  and  late 
Renaissance  writers  and  artists.  Dante,  for  example,  in  the 
Inferno,  places  Judas  in  the  lowest  circle  of  hell  where  the 
archsinner  is  torn  apart  by  a three-headed  Satan.  In  his 
\ i de-ranging  historical  study  Judas:  Images  of  the  Lost 
Disciple,  Kim  Paffenroth,  a religious  studies  professor  at 
la  College  in  New  York,  writes:  “For  Dante,  Judas  is  an 


example  of  the  worst  sin  possible,  betrayal,  and  he  therefore 
places  him  at  the  center  of  hell,  the  worst  of  human  sin- 
ners.” As  Paffenroth  notes,  most  of  the  medieval  Passion 
plays  popular  throughout  Europe  in  the  14th  and  15  th  cen- 
turies accentuated  the  ties  between  Judas  and  the  Jewish 
people. 

Gradually,  the  role  of  Judas  and  the  Jewish  people  in 
these  performances  began  to  eclipse  earlier  portrayals  of 
“multiple  devils,”  thus  “elaborating  and  accentuating  Jewish 
evil  as  completely  human  but  utterly  and  irredeemably  evil.” 
Arguably  the  most  famous  of  these  Passion  plays,  in 
Oberammergau,  Germany,  continues  to  be  staged.  And 
while  the  Oberammergau  play  has  evolved,  it  was  only  in 
2000,  according  to  Paffenroth,  that  any  “substantial” 
changes  were  made  to  the  script  regarding  anti-Semitism. 

Over  time,  the  stereotype  of  Judas  as  the  most  wicked  of 
all  human  beings,  as  well  as  layer  upon  layer  of  historical 
anti-Semitism,  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  later 
generations  to  gain  any  distance  from  his  story  and  to 
understand  his  motivation.  The  historical  Judas  was  buried 
under  artistic  representations  of  him.  As  Graham  Greene 
wrote  in  his  novel  The  End  of  the 
Affair,  ‘Tf  we  had  not  been  taught 
how  to  interpret  the  story  of  the 
Passion,  would  we  be  able  to  say 
from  their  actions  alone  whether  it 
was  the  jealous  Judas  or  the  cow- 
ardly Peter  who  loved  Christ?” 

An  edgier  interpretation 
comes  from  David  A.  Reed,  a 
Scripture  scholar  writing  in  the  Biblical  Theology  Bulletin. 
Perhaps,  says  Reed,  one  could  see  in  Judas  a kind  of  offbeat 
heroism.  Reed  suggests  that  in  the  first  century,  his  suicide 
would  have  been  understood  as  a calculated  decision  to 
shame  the  Jewish  religious  leaders  for  refusing  to  take  back 
the  money  that  they  had  given  to  Judas  in  payment  for  his 
betrayal.  His  suicide  may  also  have  been  intended  as  a 
means  by  which  Judas  could  atone  for  his  sin. 

“Like  many  figures  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,”  writes  Reed, 
“he  has  experienced  atonement  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  though  it  shocks  us  that  the  atonement  came  about  by 
suicide.” 

But  even  the  traditional  explanations  and  biblical 
descriptions  of  Judas’s  betrayal  are,  as  Meier  notes  in  A 
Marginal  Jew,  both  confusing  and  even  contradictory. 

“A  Known  and  Most  Embarrassing  Fact” 

The  Gospel  of  John,  for  example,  has  Jesus  say,  “Do  what 
you  must  do,”  implying  the  collusion  that  the  Gospel  of  Judas 
highlights,  but  for  different  reasons.  John’s  version  of  Jesus 
seems  angry,  but  nonetheless  resigned  to  his  friend’s  deceit. 
In  Matthew  and  Mark,  die  motive  is  greed.  “What  are  you 


If  a good  hero  story  needs  a good 
villain,  a divine  protagonist  requires 
the  most  wicked  of  opponents. 
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willing  to  give  me?”  asks  Judas  of  the  high  priests.  That 
theme  is  taken  up  by  the  Gospel  of  John  as  well:  long  before 
the  Last  Supper,  Judas  is  depicted  by  the  Evangelist  as  the 
greedy  keeper  of  the  common  purse.  Finally,  Luke’s  Gospel, 
which  also  portrays  an  avaricious  Judas,  tells  us  that  at  the 
Last  Supper  “Satan  had  entered  into  Judas.”  As  the  New 
Testament  scholar  Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J.,  noted,  this 
explains  “either  everything  or  nothing.” 

Another  hypothesis  is  one  that  sometimes  remains 
unstated  by  Scripture  scholars:  the  Evangelists  concocted 
the  entire  story  of  Judas’s  betrayal  for  purely  dramatic  pur- 
poses. Some  posit  that  the  one  who  betrayed  Jesus  could 
have  come  from  outside  the  circle  of  the  Twelve,  and  that 
Judas  was  simply  a convenient  fall  guy.  Similarly,  Judas 
may  have  been  invented  as  a generic  “Jewish”  character  in 
order  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  crucifixion  on  the  Jewish 
people  as  a whole. 

But  a wholesale  invention  is  probably  unlikely.  By  most 
accounts,  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  around  70  A. D.,  only  40 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  Luke  and  Matthew  wrote 
some  10  to  20  years  after  Mark.  The  early  Christian  com- 
munity, therefore,  would  have  still  counted  among  its  mem- 
bers people  who  were  friends  of  Jesus,  who  were  eyewit- 
nesses to  the  passion  events,  or  who  knew  the  sequence  of 
events  from  the  previous  generation.  All  these  would  pre- 
sumably have  criticized  any  wild  liberties  taken  with  the 
story.  Rather,  as  Father  Harrington  says,  “Judas’s  betrayal  of 
Jesus  was  a known  and  most  embarrassing  fact.”  In  other 
words,  the  ignominy  of  having  Jesus  betrayed  by  one  of  the 
apostles  is  something  that  the  Gospel  writers  would  most 
likely  have  wanted  to  avoid,  not  invent. 

Overall,  none  of  the  four  Gospels  provides  a clear  or 
convincing  explanation  for  why  one  of  the  inner  circle  of 
disciples  would  betray  the  teacher  he  esteemed  so  highly. 
Greed,  for  example,  fails  as  an  explanation.  After  all,  why 
would  someone  who  had  travelled  with  the  penniless  rabbi 
for  three  years  in  the  Galilean  and  Judean  countryside  sud- 
denly be  consumed  with  greed? 

What  about  the  contention  of  the  newly  discovered 
Gospel  of  Judas}  How  likely  is  it  that  Jesus  asked  Judas  to 
betray  him  in  order  to  free  him  from  his  corporeal  exis- 
tence? How  likely  is  it  that  Jesus  himself  was  a closet 
Gnostic? 

Whether  or  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  interested  in  a 
purely  spiritual  existence  is  difficult  to  establish.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  Jesus  would  have  expressed  himself  in  these 
terms,  which  find  more  resonance  in  Greek  philosophy 
than  in  the  Jewish  thought  of  his  time.  As  the  Fordham 
University  theologian  Elizabeth  Johnson,  C.S.J.,  notes  in 
her  book  Consider  Jesus,  “when  Jesus  did  express  himself  in 
concrete  terms,  he  did  so  in  Jewish  and  not  in  Greek  cat- 
egories.” 


But,  at  the  very  least,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Jesus  would 
have  had  to  entice  Judas  to  betray  him.  There  were  ample 
opportunities  when  Jesus  himself  could  have  sufficiently 
enraged  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  authorities,  who 
were  often  members  of  the  crowds  that  witnessed  his  mir- 
acles or  heard  his  subversive  teachings.  Jesus  could  easily 
have  gotten  arrested  on  his  own. 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  explanation  for  Judas’s 
action  was  articulated  several  decades  ago  by  the  late 
William  Barclay,  author  of  the  widely  used  multivolume 
Daily  Study  Bible.  Barclay  posited  that  the  most  compelling 
explanation  is  that  in  handing  Jesus  over  to  the  Romans, 
Judas  was  trying  to  force  Jesus’  hand,  to  get  him  to  act  in 
a decisive  way.  Perhaps,  he  suggested,  Judas  expected  the 
arrest  would  prompt  Jesus  to  reveal  himself  as  the  long- 
awaited  messiah  by  overthrowing  the  Roman  occupiers. 
Barclay  noted  that  none  of  the  other  traditional  interpre- 
tations explain  why  Judas  would  have  been  so  shattered 
after  the  crucifixion  that  he  committed  suicide.  In  other 
words,  only  if  Judas  had  expected  a measure  of  good  to 
come  from  his  actions  would  suicide  make  any  sense. 

“This  is  in  fact  the  view  which  best  suits  all  the  facts,” 
Barclay  concluded. 

Fear  And  Hope 

Judas,  in  the  Christian  imagination,  was  not  condemned 
simply  for  his  betrayal  of  Christ.  Traditional  Christian 
piety  has  long  held  that  he  was  also  condemned  for  the 
despair  that  led  to  his  suicide.  “You  were  right  to  be  afraid, 
Judas,”  wrote  St.  Augustine  in  his  Exposition  on  the  Psalms , 
“but  your  fear  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  hope  in 
the  mercy  of  him  whom  you  feared.”  Other  spiritual  writ- 
ers have  pointed  to  a ruinous  pride  that  led  Judas  to 
despair.  His  sins,  he  may  have  believed,  were  too  great  for 
even  God’s  mercy  and  so,  instead,  he  chose  damnation. 

In  the  end,  perhaps  the  most  likely  explanation — his- 
torical, theological  and  spiritual — is  that  Judas  wanted  a 
God  of  his  own  making:  an  avenging  God  who  would 
serve  justice  by  tossing  out  the  hated  occupiers  and  restor- 
ing the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  Israel.  What  Judas  got 
was  very  different:  a suffering  God  who  willingly  accepted 
a shameful  death  on  a cross.  “A  crucified  God,”  in  the  the- 
ologian Jurgen  Moltmann’s  poignant  phrase.  Tragically, 
Judas  did  not  stick  around  to  see  what  happened  on  Easter 
morning. 

The  Gospel  of  Judas  will  continue  to  be  fodder  for  tele- 
vision shows,  magazine  covers  and  lunchtime  conversa- 
tions. But  the  answer  to  the  question  that  has  bedeviled 
Christians  for  almost  2,000  years  remains  the  same.  Why 
did  Judas  do  it?  Probably  because  Judas,  like  most  of  us, 
wanted  to  make  God  in  his  own  image — rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  0 
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he  Scariest  Gospel 


Mark's  distinctive  voice 

BY  BRENDAN  BYRNE 


For  centuries,  mark’s  gospel 
shared  the  fate  of  Cinderella  in  the 
well-known  German  folktale.  As 
Cinderella  languished  in  the 
kitchen  until  rescued  by  her  prince,  Mark 
suffered  almost  total  eclipse  by  its  three 
longer  fellows  (Matthew,  Luke  and  John). 

A century  and  a half  ago,  in  scholarly  cir- 
cles at  least,  the  second  Gospel  underwent 
notable  rehabilitation.  Mark,  it  was  widely 
agreed,  was  the  earliest  written  Gospel,  the 
source  for  much  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

Further  revision  brought  acknowledgement 
of  the  theological  richness  of  its  author  and, 
more  recendy,  appreciation  of  the  narrative 
as  a literary  composition  of  no  little  sophisti- 
cation and  skill. 

Still,  for  all  the  scholarly  attention  that  it 
has  attracted,  Mark’s  Gospel  has  taken  rather 
long  to  establish  itself  in  wider  Christian 
usage.  There  is  very  little  in  Mark  that  is  not 
repeated  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  detail  that  is 
unique  is  obscure  and  puzzling  (the  parable 
of  the  seed  growing  secretly  [4:26-29],  for 
example,  or  the  flight  of  the  naked  young 
man  [14:51-52]).  Mark  also  lacks  content 
that  has  become  part  of  the  distinctive 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith:  the 

Beatitudes,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  parables  of  the  good 
Samaritan  and  the  lost  son  and  Matthew’s  evocation  of  the 
great  judgment. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  year’s  cycle  of  Sunday  Mass  read- 
ings, Mark  is  the  main  Gospel  text.  And  indeed,  Mark  has  a 
distinctive  voice  and  a message  particularly  attuned  to 
address  the  darkness  of  unbelief  and  despair  that  character- 
izes so  much  of  human  living  today. 


BRENDAN  BYRNE,  s.  J.,  is  professor  of  New  Testament  at  Jesuit 
heological  College  in  Parkville,  Melbourne,  Australia.  His 
>st  recent  book  is  Lifting  the  Burden:  Reading  Matthew's 
spel  in  the  Church  Today  (Liturgical  Press,  2004). 


The  “Stronger  One” 

Mark  is  perhaps  the  most  frightening  and  most  challenging 
of  the  four  Gospels.  Even  a casual  glance  takes  the  reader 
straight  into  a world  inhabited  by  demons  and  malign  forces 
with  which  Jesus  is  constantly  in  conflict.  Threats  to  his  life 
begin  very  early  (3:6);  opposition  and  misunderstanding 
from  within  his  closest  circle  dog  him  all  along,  right  up  to 
the  unrelieved  starkness  of  his  death.  Though  his  resurrec- 
tion is  not  in  doubt,  the  Markan  narrative  (at  least  in  its 
most  likely  original  form — that  is,  without  the  appendix 
making  up  verses  9 to  20  of  Chapter  16)  never  offers  us  the 
comfort  of  a vision  of  the  risen  Lord.  We  are  simply  left 
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with  an  empty  tomb,  a promise  of  an  appearance  in  Galilee, 
and  three  women  too  paralyzed  with  fear  to  spread  the  good 
news  (16:1-8). 

In  the  midst  of  his  opponents,  Jesus  is  presented  as  the 
“Stronger  One”  (1:7),  who  has  come  to  set  human  beings 
free  from  the  grip  of  the  “Strong  Man,”  Satan  (3:27).  This 
struggle  against  the  demonic  is  essentially  about  control. 
People  in  the  ancient  and  biblical  world  spoke  of  demonic 
possession  when  they  felt  themselves  held  captive  from 
within  by  forces  and  compulsions  over  which  they  had  no 
control — transpersonal  forces  that  robbed  them  of  freedom 
of  choice,  stunted  their  human  growth  and  pointed  their 
lives  in  directions  they  would  rather  not  go. 

This  sense  that  the  world,  including 
Israel,  had  fallen  under  demonic  con- 
trol was  pervasive  in  the  context  in 
which  Mark  was  written.  Indeed,  along 
with  many  strands  of  Judaism  of  the 
time,  the  early  followers  of  Jesus  and 
presumably  Jesus  himself  read  the  great 
announcements  of  liberation  contained 
in  the  latter  half  of  Isaiah  (Isa  40-66), 
not  primarily  as  references  to  freedom 
from  exile  in  Babylon — their  original 
sense — but  in  relation  to  freedom  from 
this  captivity  to  the  demonic  in  all  its 
multiple  manifestations. 

Significantly,  the  very  first  public 
action  of  Jesus  in  this  Gospel,  following 
his  call  of  the  first  four  companions,  is 
an  exorcism  performed  while  teaching 
in  a synagogue  at  Capernaum  (1:2 1-28). 

In  Mark,  there  is  a remarkable  continu- 
ity between  Jesus’  teaching  and  his 
activity  as  exorcist.  In  both  he  acts  with 
striking  authority  to  create  in  human 
lives  the  freedom  associated  with  the 
kingdom.  Human  minds  and  hearts — 
including  those  of  the  disciples  (cf. 

8:33) — stand  equally  in  need  of  cleans- 
ing from  demonic  control. 

The  Gerasene  Demoniac 

Jesus’  encounter  with  a deeply  troubled 
human  being  “in  the  land  of  the 
Gerasenes”  (Mark  5:1-20)  is  paradig- 
matic of  his  dealings  with  the  demonic. 

The  scene  opens  right  after  Jesus  has 
calmed  the  storm  on  the  lake  (4:35-41). 

In  an  instant  he  had  rebuked  the  fury  of 
the  wind  and  the  waves  and  created  a 
great  calm,  leading  the  disciples  to  gasp 


in  fear  and  awe:  “Who  then  is  this  that  even  the  winds  and 
the  sea  obey  him?”  The  contrast  between  the  fury  of  the  sea 
and  the  ensuing  calm  is  striking  and  foreshadows  the  scene 
that  will  unfold  when  Jesus  disembarks. 

In  contrast  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  Mark  lingers  on  a 
description  of  the  man  who  confronts  Jesus:  “He  lived 
among  the  tombs;  and  no  one  could  restrain  him  any  more, 
even  with  a chain... and  no  one  had  the  strength  to  subdue 
him.  Night  and  day  among  the  tombs  and  on  the  mountains 
he  was  always  howling  and  bruising  himself  with  stones” 
(5:3-5).  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a more  convincing  description 
of  dehumanization.  The  very  image  of  social  alienation  and 
self-destruction,  the  man  is  utterly  out  of  control.  The  only 
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relief  for  the  local  inhabitants  is  that  he  lives  on  the  fringe 
of  society,  among  the  tombs,  the  abode  of  death. 

As  in  most  exorcisms,  there  ensues  a tussle  over  naming. 
Jesus  extracts  from  the  demoniac  the  name  Legion — a des- 
ignation with  interesting  resonances  in  terms  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Israel.  The  expulsion  of  the  demons  into  the 
herd  of  pigs  and  their  subsequent  fatal  plunge  into  the  sea 


underline  once  more  the  sheer  destructiveness  of  the 
demonic  force  infesting  the  man. 

The  fate  of  the  pigs  leads  the  inhabitants  to  come  out  to 
see  what  has  happened.  The  Gospel  invites  us  to  share  their 
amazement  at  the  transformation  before  their  eyes:  “They 
came  to  Jesus  and  saw  the  demoniac  sitting  there,  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind,  the  very  man  who  had  had  the  legion” 
(w.  14-16).  Once  again  Jesus  has  brought  about  “a  great 
calm,”  this  time  the  reclaiming  of  a deeply  troubled  human 
being  for  life  in  society. 


His  humanity  regained,  the  man  wants  to  become  one  of 
Jesus’  close  companions  (v.  18).  Instead  he  is  sent  back  to  his 
own  home  to  tell  his  friends  how  much  the  Lord  had  done 
for  him.  In  this  way  he  becomes  a point  of  insertion  into  the 
story  for  the  readers  of  the  Gospel,  who  themselves  live  too 
late  to  become  literal  followers  of  Jesus  but  who,  reclaimed 
by  his  power  for  the  kingdom,  can  be  witnesses  to  that 
power  in  their  own  communities  and  con- 
texts. 

In  this  story,  then,  we  have  a perfect 
enactment  of  the  image  Jesus  uses  earlier  in 
the  narrative  (3:27).  The  “house”  of  the 
world  has  been  infested  by  the  Strong  Man, 
Satan.  Jesus,  the  Stronger  One,  comes  to 
bind  up  Satan  and  plunder  his  goods, 
reclaiming  the  house  of  the  world  for  true  humanity  and 
freedom. 

The  Demonic  Today 

Which  of  us  cannot  in  some  respect  see  ourselves  in  this 
gravely  troubled  person?  Are  there  not  many  ways  in  which 
we  compulsively  and  destructively  rend  and  tear  at  our- 
selves, putting  ourselves  at  odds  with  human  community, 
resisting  the  naming  of  our  problem  through  various  forms 
of  denial?  In  a real  sense,  the  multiple  forms  of  addiction 
that  burden  us  as  individuals  and  as  societies  can  be  seen  as 
contemporary  manifestations  of  the  demonic — vast 
transpersonal  forces  that  control  us  and  make  us  their 
slaves. 

Of  course,  to  take  the  Gospel  material  as  an  invitation  to 
see  the  demonic  or  the  Devil  everywhere  is  dangerous.  A 
healthy  spirituality  will  acknowledge  the  reality  of  spiritual 
forces  opposed  to  God  and  to  life,  but  will  also  call  for  dis- 
cernment and  skill. 

Even  so,  the  encounters  with  the  demonic  in  Mark’s 
Gospel  offer  material  both  challenging  and  relevant  to  our 
human  life  today.  They  invite  us  to  look  at  our  own  society 
and  consider  what  are  the  supra-individual,  societal  and 
global  forces  exercising  a dehumanizing  control  over  our 
own  personal  lives  and  those  of  society. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Gerasenes,  when  they  saw  the 
transformation  brought  about  in  their  fellow  citizen,  had  a 
curious  reaction.  They  began  to  ask  Jesus  to  leave  their 
neighborhood  (5:17).  They  could  cope  more  easily,  it  seems, 
with  having  a wildly  disturbed  person  on  the  edge  of  society 
than  with  having  in  their  midst  someone  who  could  bring 
about  so  startling  a change  in  human  lives.  Jesus,  in  brief, 
scared  them.  They  could  only  beg  him  to  leave. 

The  historical  neglect  of  Mark’s  Gospel  may  likewise  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  church  has  at  times  found  the  text  dis- 
turbing and  scary.  It  certainly  offers  blunt  testimony  to  the 
cost  of  liberation — the  cost  to  Jesus  and  the  cost  to  us.  El 


Of  the  four  Gospels,  Mark’s  most 
explicitly  presents  the  activity  of  the 
demonic  in  our  world. 
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Of  Other  Things 


‘Dear  Hearts  Across  the  Seas’ 


“For  1 4 hours  yesterday,  I was  at  work — teaching  Christ  to  lift  his  cross  by  the  numbers,  and  how 
to  adjust  his  crown;  and  not  to  imagine  he  thirst  until  after  the  last  halt.  I attended  his  Supper  to 
see  that  there  were  no  complaints;  and  inspected  his  feet  that  they  should  be  worthy  of  the  nails.  I 
see  to  it  that  he  is  dumb,  and  stands  before  his  accusers.  With  a piece  of  silver  I buy  him  every  day, 
and  with  maps  I make  him  familiar  with  the  topography  of  Golgotha.  ” 

Captain  Wilfred  Owen,  The  Manchesters 
Killed  in  Action,  Nov.  4,  1918 


This  famous  quotation 
from  the  work  of  the  sol- 
dier-poet Wilfred  Owen 
sums  up  both  the  awfulness 
and  the  beauty  of  a combat  soldier’s 
life.  It  is  particularly  meaningful  to 
those  who  have  been  given  the  chance 
to  train  and  lead  men  in  war.  I came  to 
know  Owen’s  work  a few  years  back 
through  Paul  Fussell’s  The  Great  War 


and  Modem  Memory.  Professor  Fussell 
was  badly  wounded  in  World  War  II 
and  is  still  fdled  with  the  righteous 
outrage  that  fills  most  combat  men. 
God  bless  him. 

Many  will  recoil  in  horror  from  the 
idea  that  there  can  be  beauty  in  the  life 
led  by  combat  soldiers,  the  immortal 
“grunts”  and  Grognards  who  live  in  his- 
toric memory.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  see 


nothing  but  the  pain  and  the  misery  of 
loss,  wounds  and  experience  so  horri- 
ble that  it  scars  for  life.  Perhaps  the 
worst  is  the  memory  of  suffering  nec- 
essarily inflicted  on  others  whose 
motives  are  often  no  more  base  or 
lacking  in  what  the  Romans  called 
pietas  than  our  own.  Not  political 
enough  for  you?  Go  talk  to  a soldier 
and  see  if  he  agrees  with  you. 

Comrades  in  Fear  and  Friendship 

On  the  good  side  of  the  ledger  there  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  better  friends 


Patrick  lang,  a retired  Army  colonel, 
served  as  chief  Mideast  analyst  and  head 
of  human  intelligence  for  the  U.S.  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  during  the  1990’s. 


An  honor  guard  carries  the  casket  of  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  Sgt.  David  L.  Roustum  during  funeral  services  in  December  2004  at  Holy  Cross  Cemetery 
in  Lackawanna,  N.Y.  Rostum,  22,  was  serving  with  the  108th  Infantry’s  1st  Division  when  he  was  killed  during  an  ambush  on  Nov.  20  in  Baghdad,  Iraq. 
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than  those  with  whom  you  have  been 
deeply  and  comprehensively  afraid.  “Go 
tell  my  mother,”  says  Private  Ryan  in 
Spielberg’s  exquisite  film.  “Go  tell  her  that 
I will  stay  here,  with  the  only  brothers  I 
have  left.”  This  rings  so  true  that  it 
requires  no  explanation.  Those  ties  bind 
unto  death,  until  “the  last  jump,”  as  I have 
heard  World  War  II  paratroopers  express 
it.  The  friendship  and  indeed  love  of  com- 
rades often  long  gone  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  “good”  in  wrar.  It  is  often  said  that 
war  brings  out  the  best  and  the  worst  in 
people.  This  is  profoundly  true.  Men  who 
in  civilian  life  would  not  have  crossed  the 
street  to  help  a stranger  often  fall  in  the 
effort  to  help  near  strangers.  There  are 
many  good  things  to  be  remembered.  All 
of  them  have  to  do  with  comrades. 

These  days  we  are  served  by  profes- 
sionals and  militia  soldiers  of  the  National 
Guard  and  reserve.  These  are  men  and 
women  who  bring  to  mind  Lt.  Col.  Arthur 
Fremantle’s  description  of  the  infantry 
soldiers  of  Lee’s  army  at  Gettysburg. 
Fremantle  was  a Coldstream  Guards  offi- 
cer who  had  come  to  America  to  observe. 
He  got  a bellyfull  of  observing,  but  said  of 
“Lee’s  Miserables”  that  they  were  “simply 
beyond  praise.”  Our  people  are  like  that 
now\  A friend’s  son  is  now  on  his  way  back 
overseas  for  his  fourth  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Asian  war  against  the  jihadis.  Soon,  his 


experience  will  not  be  unusual.  Forty-five 
years  ago  his  father  and  I,  looking  down 
the  barrel  of  another  war,  would  never 
have  believed  that  we  would  see  this.  We 
were  short-sighted,  blinded  by  the  myopia 
of  youth.  What  is  the  old  saw  from  Plato? 
“Only  the  dead  have  seen  the  end  of 
war....”  Really?  My  word.... 

No  Need  for  Boosterism 

I sometimes  receive  letters  from  people 
who  are  filled  with  a great  and  high-mind- 
ed attitude  about  war.  “Well,  that  is  why 
soldiers  exist....”  “Losses  are  worth  their 
pain  in  a good  cause....”  “Our  soldiers  will 
prevail  through  their  skill  and  the  great 
weapons  we  buy  them.”  I would  say  to 
such  people  that  the  soldiers  already  know 
that.  They  do  not  need  your  boosterism  to 
help  them  do  their  duty.  They  will  do 
their  duty  to  the  last,  as  so  many  of  our 
soldiers  have  done.  Just  let  them  get  on 
with  it  without  suffering  the  indignity  of 
your  remarks. 

Just  after  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  an  Army  chaplain  said 
Mass  one  Memorial  Day  in  the  post 
chapel  of  the  Presidio  of  Monterey.  Since 
America  is  a Jesuit  magazine,  it  is  fitting 
to  mention  that  he  was  a Jesuit,  as  so  many 
other  Army  chaplains  have  been.  He  had 
served  in  World  War  II,  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  He  had  served  with  many 


infantry  units.  The  infantry  are  the  people 
who  always  do  the  serious,  up-close  killing 
and  dying.  The  Army  reckons  that  over  90 
percent  of  all  combat  deaths  happen  in  the 
infantry. 

During  his  homily  this  priest  looked 
out  at  the  congregation,  overwhelmingly 
populated  with  combat  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies. He  said  that  he  wanted  the  people  of 
God  to  remember  their  brothers  asleep  in 
the  Lord’s  embrace.  He  wanted  them  to 
remember  how  each  man  died  alone,  alone 
in  fear,  alone  in  misery,  usually  with  no  one 
to  comfort  him,  often  in  the  dark,  with  his 
life  running  out  through  mutilations  that 
left  little  doubt  of  the  outcome.  He  asked 
them  to  pray  for  their  brothers,  for  the 
brothers  who  had  died  for  us  all  as  Jesus 
died  for  us  all.  The  congregation  sang.  “In 
the  beauty  of  the  lilies/  Christ  was  bom 
across  the  sea,/  with  a glory  in  his  bosom 
that  transfigures  you  and  me./  As  he  died 
to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men 
free./  His  truth  is  marching  on.” 

A Memorial  Day  Prayer 

Nothing  has  changed.  The  wounds 
inflicted  by  improvised  explosive  devices 
are  appalling.  Go  to  Walter  Reed  or 
Bethesda  and  see  for  yourself.  The  troops 
are  not  complaining.  They  never  com- 
plain, and  so  nobody  has  any  right  to  be 
less  committed  to  the  eternal  mission  of 
the  soldier  than  they  are. 

This  Memorial  Day,  remember  that 
the  cemeteries  and  physical  therapy  wards 
are  full  of  men  and  women  who  gave  their 
all  for  you,  and  who  in  many  cases  ask 
nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  go 
back  and  do  it  again.  Pray  for  them. 
Please. 

“/  have  eaten  your  bread  and  salt. 

I have  dmnk  your  water  and  wine. 

The  deaths  ye  died,  I have  watched  beside. 

And  the  lives  ye  led  were  mine. 


Was  there  aught  that  I did  not  share 
In  vigil  or  toil  or  ease, — 

One  joy  or  woe  that  I did  not  know, 

Dear  heaits  across  the  seas? 

I have  written  the  tale  of  our  life 
For  a sheltered  people's  mirth, 

In  jesting  guise — but  ye  are  wise, 

And  ye  know  what  the  jest  is  worth.  ” 

- Rudyard  Kipling 
“The  Rifleman”  W 
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Faith  in  Focus 


When  Light  Yields  to  Darkness 


lyze  what  damage  was  being  done.  And  I 
remember  my  leg  slowly  turning  to  gray 
stone  beneath  my  husband’s  still  flesh-col- 
ored hand  as  I felt  myself  withdraw  from 
him  and  from  everyone  else  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chasm  that  was  opening  between 
me  and  the  world.  I wondered  how  I would 
get  the  kids  to  the  orthodontist  after  I was 
no  longer  able.  I wondered  who  would  take 
care  of  the  dog  and  the  cats.  I marveled  that 
I would  be  the  first  of  my  siblings  to  die.  I 


Facing  the  C word  by  margaret  roche  macey 


Years  ago — before  I had  chil- 
dren— I spent  several  hours  one 
evening  on  a friend’s  deck  in  the 
Adirondacks  sitting  perfectly 
still,  watching  night  come.  My  purpose  was 
to  be  the  one  person  on  earth  that  day  to 
witness  the  exact  moment  when  night 
definitively  arrived  at  one  place,  when  dark- 
ness overtook  the  fight.  So  I chose  a single 
leaf  and  just  stared  at  it  as  twilight  settled. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  darkness 
never  actually  did  come.  As  the  sun  set  and 
the  light  receded,  instead  of  imposing  itself 
on  the  space,  amazingly  the  darkness  actu- 
ally grew  from  within  the  leaf  itself,  steadi- 
ly replacing  the  fading  fight.  The  darkness, 
it  seems,  had  always  been  there  just  waiting 
for  the  fight  to  leave  and  give  it  its  chance 
to  grow. 

Since  not  too  many  people  that  day  had 
had  the  luxury — or  perhaps  the  inclination 
or  patience — to  watch  this  phenomenon,  I 
felt  some  responsibility  to  ponder  any 
insight  I should  gain  from  it.  Left  sitting 
there  in  the  dark,  I asked:  Is  this  the  same 
for  us?  Do  we  likewise  carry  our  death 
always  within  us  rather  than  have  it  come  to 
meet  us  in  some  sterile  hospital  at  a future 
date? 

Fast  forward:  I got  married,  had  three 
children,  bought  houses,  went  to  Little 
League  games  and  swim  meets,  and  gener- 
ally lost  myself  in  the  everyday  clamor.  But 
then,  in  the  middle  of  one  very  ordinary 
Tuesday,  a doctor  told  me  that  she  thought 
I had  cancer. 

What  is  it  about  cancer  (the  C word,  as 
many  call  it)?  We  fill  out  a form  in  a doc- 
tor’s office,  and  there  is  that  question: 
“Have  you  ever  had  cancer?”  Say  yes,  and  it 
separates  you  from  everyone  else  who  fills 
out  that  form.  Announce  you  are  a cancer 
survivor  and  you’ll  get  a big  round  of 
applause  on  Oprah.  The  first  time  I walked 
into  the  oncologist’s  office,  I was  surprised 
that  the  carpeting  and  chairs  were  the  same 

MARGARET  ROCHE  MACEY  writes  from 
upstate  New  York,  where  she  recently 
retired  from  teaching. 


as  they  were  in  the  other  doctors’  offices  in 
the  building.  Didn’t  they  realize  cancer 
patients  were  on  a different  continent  and 
normal  chairs  just  did  not  belong  there? 

I remember  going  for  my  first  sono- 
gram, and  my  husband  talked  his  way  in  to 
be  with  me.  He  sat  at  the  foot  of  my 
stretcher  holding  on  to  my  right  ankle  as 
the  technician’s  wand  went  round  and 
round  over  my  body  stopping  frequendy  to 
take  pictures  so  others  could  study  and  ana- 
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Meanwhile 

A photocopy  of  my  mother’s  heart, 
neatly  folded,  falls  from  the  leaf  end 
of  Yeats’  Collected. 

Her  cardiologist  has  drawn  squiggles 
and  blobs  to  mark  the  arteries 
blocked:  diffuse  80%,  70%  plaque, 

more  squiggles  for  the  bypasses 
the  heart  has  patiently  grown 
to  feed  its  urgent  muscle. 

Eggshells.  Nitroglycerine. 

The  muffled  tick 

of  a ship’s  clock  on  the  mantle. 

Each  of  us  will  have  a turn 
at  this  watch,  with  or  without 
warning.  Meanwhile, 

Em  folding  away  neat  piles: 
the  scolding  that  most  stung, 
butterscotch  icing  licked  from  the  bowl, 

a hairbrush  (knick-knack,  plate  of  pasta) 
thrown  in  anger — the  Silence  after. 

The  trunk  will  be  scented:  gardenia, 

garlic,  Chanel  #5.  Meanwhile, 

I collect  figs  from  the  garden,  whisper 
a decade  of  the  Rosary,  a Psalm — 

the  lake  at  dawn 
a red-winged  blackbird 
rustles  the  reeds. 

Kathleen  O'Toole 
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Up  of  the  Whirling  God,  is  awaiting  publication. 


no  longer  felt  part  of  the  functioning  world  out  there. 

Several  weeks  passed  between  the  initial  diagnosis  and  the  surgery. 
During  the  day  my  life  was  busy  with  my  family,  my  job,  the  dishes. 
But  nights  were  overwhelming.  I was  suddenly  terrified  of  the  dark.  I 
think  I would  never  have  shut  off  the  light,  except  that  would  mean  I 
couldn’t  handle  things  so  well.  At  night,  then,  I would  lie  on  my  side 
with  my  eyes  wide  open,  holding  on  to  my  pillow  and  the  mattress 
with  both  hands  just  trying  to  keep  my  breathing  even. 

It  was  terrifying  that  this  thing  was  within  me.  An  alien  force  had 
invaded  my  very  familiar  body  and  was — even  as  I lay  there — eating 
away  at  me,  and  there  was  nothing  I could  do  about  it.  I prayed  to  God 
to  take  it  away,  to  make  me  well. 

And  then  one  night  I thought  of  the  line  from  the  Gospel  that  I’ve 
come  back  to  throughout  my  life:  “It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.” 

God  told  Joshua  not  to  be  afraid  right  before  he  was  supposed  to 
lead  all  the  Israelites  across  the  Jordan  River.  And  he  told  Isaiah  not  to 
be  afraid  when  he  told  him  he  would  ransom  whole  countries  for  him 
and  that  Isaiah  could  walk  through  fire  without  getting  burned.  And 
Christ  said  it  to  the  apostles  as  they  were  in  a boat  at  night  in  a terri- 
ble storm  and  he  walked  on  water  toward  them.  I love  how  Peter 
jumped  out,  sure  that  he  too  could  walk  on  water  until  he  faltered, 
then  fell  in  and  had  to  be  rescued. 

But  those  words  were  spoken  to  prophets  or  aposdes,  to  men  of 
commanding  authority,  not  to  an  anonymous  and  terrified  woman 
lying  in  the  dark  holding  on  to  her  mattress.  That  night,  however,  I 
did  hear  God’s  words — not  from  across  the  water  or  echoing  from 
some  distant  heaven — but  instead  as  a soft  whisper  from  deep  within 
me.  And  as  I lay  there  listening  to  those  words,  I suddenly  became 
aware  in  a most  remarkable  way  that  this  gentle  offer  of  support  was 
coming  from  the  middle  of  my  cancer,  from  the  very  center  of  the 
malignancy. 

It  is  I.  Be  not  afraid..  I am  here  too.  1 am  not  only  in  the  daytime , and 
the  color  and  the  safety  of  the  three-dimensional  world  that  you  are  seeking. 
Iam  also  at  the  center  of  all  that  you  most  fear.  There  is  no  otherness.  It  is  1. 

For  nights  after  that,  I lay  there  again  examining  the  edges  of  this 
idea.  There  is  no  otherness.  This  disease  had  cut  me  off  from  my  past 
and  future,  from  those  I loved  most,  from  strangers  I passed  in  the 
street.  It  had  made  me  feel  essentially  different.  And  yet  it  was  only 
cells;  it  was  I who  made  them  evil.  I was  certainly  going  to  do  every- 
thing I could  to  get  them  cut  or  radiated  out  of  existence,  but  they  and 
I were  not  in  a land  that  God  could  not  visit. 

Slowly  I was  able  to  relax  into  the  prayer  that  was  now  at  the  core 
of  my  cancer.  And  then  I came  to  understand  that  although  probably 
our  most  fervent  prayers  have  always  been  for  God  to  save  us  from 
death  in  one  form  or  another,  such  has  never  been  his  greatest 
promise.  What  God  promised  us  on  Good  Friday  was  that  he  would 
stay  with  us  through  our  death.  He  knows  what  it  is  like;  he  has  done 
it.  And  he  remains,  sharing  our  every  breath.  We  do  not  have  to  run 
to  him  for  shelter  from  our  suffering.  Instead,  we  can  run  to  him  for 
shelter  at  the  very  center  of  our  suffering. 

That  was  eight  years  ago.  As  I write  this,  I am  again  facing  can- 
cer surgery.  But  this  time  it  is  not  as  frightening  as  the  last  time.  I 
am  not  happy,  but  I sleep  well  at  night — the  darkness  doesn’t  both- 
er me  at  all.  I think  back  to  that  night  long  ago  on  the  Adirondack 
deck,  and  in  some  ways  I guess  the  night  is  indeed  within  the  leaf — 
even  at  noon.  But  I think  also  of  the  first  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel: 
“And  the  light  shines  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  did  not  over- 
come it.” 
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Falling  Down,  Falling  Down 
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Mass.  Lewis  Alsamari,  left,  and  Jamie  Harding  star  in  a scene  from  Paul  Greengrass’s  new  film,  “United  93.” 


Administration,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11, 
2001.  At  headquarters  of  the  Northeast 
Air  Defense  Sector,  Maj.  James  Fox 
(playing  himself)  prepares  for  routine 
“war  games”  exercise,  over  the  Atlantic. 
The  flight  attendants  chat  about  balanc- 
ing work  schedules  and  family  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  copilot  coolly  watches 
the  fueling  process  that  will  turn  his 
plane  into  a lethal  weapon.  Clear  weath- 
er across  the  country  guarantees  an 
uneventful  day  for  ground  control. 
Greengrass  chooses  to  tell  us  nothing 
about  any  of  these  people.  They  are 
ciphers  who  stand  in  the  way  of  history’s 
grim  avalanche. 


PLASTIC  CHAIRS  and  paper  cups, 
laptops  and  cell  phones:  the 
depersonalizing  symbols  of  air 
travel.  Baseball  hats  and  tee- 
shirts.  Boarding  passes  spit  out  of 
machines  at  the  beckoning  of  a credit 
card.  The  herding  into  lines  by  airport 
and  airline  personnel  clearly  bored  with 
their  jobs  and  annoyed  by  the  people 
with  whom  they  must  deal.  Waiting, 
always  waiting.  Standing  on  line,  inching 
forward;  sitting  on  rock-hard  benches, 
trying  to  concentrate  on  a book  or  news- 
paper amid  the  endless  chatter  of 
inescapable  television  monitors,  inane 
phone  conversations  and  the  normal 
small  talk  of  families  and  business  associ- 
ates. After  the  boarding  pass, 
the  security  checkpoints,  the 
terminal  area,  the  boarding 
gate,  the  congested  aisle  of  the 
plane.  Who  are  these  people? 

Two  hundred  of  them.  Why 
do  I feel  abysmally  alone  in  my 
cramped  seat?  Soon  we  will  be 
hurding  through  the  sky,  six 
miles  above  the  earth,  500 
miles  an  hour,  together  and 
alone.  Seat  belts  fastened. 

Seats  and  tray  tables  in  their 
upright  position.  All  luggage 
under  the  seat  in  front  of  you 
or  in  the  overhead  bins. 
Incongruously,  improbably  in 
our  cocoon  of  titanium  we  feel 
safe.  Cramped,  perhaps  a bit 
claustrophobic,  but  safe. 
Presumably. 

For  the  first  third  of 


United  93,  the  film’s  director  and  writ- 
er Paul  Greengrass  recreates  the  dehu- 
manizing banality  of  modern  transporta- 
tion. He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  faceless, 
spiritless  passengers,  waiting,  waiting. 
Their  bodies  purchase  tickets  and  occu- 
py space,  but  otherwise  hold  no  signifi- 
cance whatever.  What  lives  do  these 
bodies  lead?  What  secrets  do  they  hold? 
The  camera  cuts  quickly,  jerkily, 
between  the  passengers  and  the  people 
to  whom  they  will  entrust  their  lives.  Ben 
Sliney  (playing  himself)  receives  con- 
gratulations from  the  crew  for  his  first 
day  on  the  job  as  national  operations 
manager  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
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Four  men  blend  into  the  crowd.  We 
have  heard  their  reading  of  the  Koran  in 
Arabic  over  the  black  screen  that  opens 
the  film.  We  have  seen  them  prostrate 
themselves  in  prayer.  We  know  their 
plans,  but  no  one  in  the  film  does.  The 
tension  becomes  excruciating  as  we  want 
to  yell  out  to  warn  the  characters  on  the 
screen.  But  we  know  it’s  futile;  we  know 
they  will  succeed.  Greengrass  burdens 
them  too  with  ordinariness.  He  provides 
no  biography.  They  are  not  raging  mon- 
sters. They  calmly  and  quietly  go  about 
what  they  believe  to  be  their  divinely 
commissioned  task  of  murdering  3,000 
people.  With  his  gray  suit,  close-cropped 
hair  and  rimless  glasses,  Ziad  (Khalid 
Abdalla)  boards  the  flight  for  San 
Francisco.  By  his  appearance  and 
demeanor,  he  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
graduate  student  in  computer  science 
returning  to  Stanford.  In  fact,  he  is  the 
designated  pilot  for  the  suicide  mission. 

The  suspense  increases  for  Ziad  and 
his  accomplices  as  the  plane  inches  along 
the  runway  for  a half  hour  because  of 
congestion  at  Newark.  As  they  await 
clearance  for  takeoff,  the  machinery  of 
the  other  three  attacks  has  already  been 
set  in  motion.  The  film  cuts  between 
ground  control  centers  in  Boston  and 
New  York  and  F.A.A.  and  NEADS.  An 
anomaly  on  the  radar  screen  attracts 
some  attention.  When  one  controller 
raises  the  possibility  of  a highjacking, 
another  remarks  that  they  have  not  had  a 
highjacking  “since  when,  1990?”  The 
confusion  intensifies  as  the  truth  gradu- 
ally elbows  its  way  into  consciousness. 
Little  white  icons  mysteriously  disappear 
from  the  radar  screen.  Reports  of  a small 
private  plane  crashing  into  the  World 
Trade  Center  appear  on  CNN.  No,  a 
small  plane  could  not  do  all  that  damage. 
Flight  controllers  in  Newark  turn  to 
stone  as  they  look  through  the  windows 
of  their  tower  and  see  the  second  plane 
hit  its  target  in  lower  Manhattan.  Are 
other  planes  missing,  or  off  course? 
What’s  happening?  Where  is  the  presi- 
dent? The  vice  president?  Who  has 
authority  to  divert  military  aircraft  from 
their  war  games  to  the  present  crisis? 
Who  can  tell  them  to  fire,  if  need  be? 
But  the  fighters  are  not  armed. 
Communications  fall  apart.  No  one 
answers  the  phone  at  military  headquar- 
ters, and  a flight  attendant  reaches  a 


maintenance  worker  when  she  tries  to 
call  company  headquarters  on  her  cell 
phone. 

These  events  on  the  ground  have 
been  documented,  and  Greengrass  relies 
on  the  extensive  testimony  gathered  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  catastrophe. 
Inevitably,  he  has  to  fill  in  the  lacunae  of 
the  events  on  United  Flight  93  by  piec- 
ing together  snippets  of  conversation 
recalled  from  phone  conversations 
between  doomed  passengers  and  the 
ground,  from  radio  transmissions  and 
recovered  flight  recorders.  In  real  time, 
he  tries  to  reconstruct  events  on  the 
plane  as  the  passengers  gradually  realize 
what  is  happening.  Some  events  are  pure 
speculation  based  on  fragmentary  evi- 
dence; some  may  be  pure  fiction. 
Remember,  this  is  a film  based  on  actu- 
ality, a re-creation  scripted,  shot  on  a 
studio  set,  edited,  scored  and  mixed  by 
talented  filmmakers  with  the  best  equip- 
ment available.  It  is  not  a documentary 
record  of  the  events. 

to  make  the  re  creation  believable  and 
dramatically  gripping,  Greengrass  must 
create  personalities  for  the  hijackers.  He 
provides  few  hints  from  dialogue,  since 
in  the  interests  of  historical  accuracy  he 
has  hijackers  speak  Arabic  with  few  sub- 
titles. Through  gesture  and  image,  he  is 
able  to  differentiate  the  killers.  Ziad,  the 
pilot,  resists  the  urging  of  a restless, 
younger  companion  to  get  on  with  the 
job,  as  news  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
starts  to  reach  the  plane.  He  sits  upright 
and  motionless,  mumbling  his  prayers  as 
he  waits  for  “the  right  time.”  After  they 
begin  their  grisly  work,  this  younger 
man  becomes  the  unpredictable  hot- 
head. He  dons  the  martyrs’  headband, 
shrieks  in  Arabic  at  his  uncomprehend- 
ing victims  and  proudly  brandishes  the 
knife  he  has  used  to  murder  the  two 
pilots  and  one  flight  attendant.  Ziad 
takes  the  controls  and  tapes  a photo- 
graph of  the  Capitol  to  his  control  panel. 
While  he  recites  prayers  and  guides  the 
plane  across  the  lush  Pennsylvania  farm- 
land, a third  conspirator,  who  has  con- 
structed a bomb  in  the  lavatory  and 
taped  it  to  his  chest,  stands  in  the  aisle 
and  threatens  to  detonate  it  if  anyone 
tries  to  rush  them.  One  passenger, 
speaking  with  a German  accent,  assures 
those  in  nearby  seats  that  if  they  give 


them  what  they  want,  they  will  let  them 
go.  Of  course,  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing if  any  of  this  actually  happened. 

The  passengers  exchange  the  infor- 
mation they  have  gathered  from  cell 
phone  contacts  with  the  ground.  When 
they  realize  they  have  been  swept  into  a 
suicide  mission,  they  rush  their  tormen- 
tors, perhaps  with  the  naive  hope  that 
one  of  their  number  may  bring  the  plane 
down  safely,  perhaps  to  spare  others  on 
the  ground.  In  their  desperation,  motives 
become  both  confused  and  irrelevant.  As 
they  smash  through  the  door  of  the 
cockpit,  the  screen  turns  sickeningly 
black. 

Two  people  in  my  skin  wresded  for 
dominance  during  this  two-hour  ordeal. 
The  first  was  the  film  critic  who  found 
the  nervous  hand-held  camera  of  Barry 
Ackroyd  and  the  haunting  music  of  John 
Powell  blending  with  the  script  of  Paul 
Greengrass  to  make  one  of  the  most 
gripping,  disturbing  films  I have  seen  in 
years.  They  treat  this  ghastly  subject 
without  sentimentality  or  sensational- 
ism. They  have  reconstructed  the  events 
as  they  might  have  occurred  and  shown 
people  as  they  might  have  behaved  with 
honesty  and  sympathy.  They  let  the 
story  speak  for  itself.  It  is  art  worthy  of 
the  subject  it  treats. 

The  human  being  in  me  reacted  dif- 
ferently. Why,  I wondered,  would  any- 
one make  such  a film,  and  why  would 
anyone  go  to  see  it?  It  surely  is  not  enter- 
tainment. It  rakes  the  still  raw  wounds  of 
memory  without  applying  any  healing 
salve.  It  contains  no  new  information, 
nor  does  it  provide  inspiration  for  us  to 
overcome  our  present,  terrible  conflict 
with  enemies  who  have  rejected  both  rea- 
son and  human  feeling.  I did  not  feel 
consoled  or  strengthened  after  seeing  the 
film,  nor  did  I feel  any  more  motivated  by 
some  mad  jingoist  desire  to  rush  out  to 
seek  the  destruction  of  our  enemies.  The 
film  states  that  its  intended  purpose  is  to 
pay  homage  to  the  victims  of  United  93 
and  their  families.  I wondered  then  and 
now  how  reliving  that  horrible  day  in 
such  meticulous  detail  pays  tribute  to 
anyone.  I for  one  was  merely  saddened,  if 
not  disheartened,  at  the  recollection  of 
the  loss  all  of  us  suffered  on  that  day. 
Awaking  on  Sept.  12,  we  faced  the  first 
day  of  the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  that  is  the 
most  horrible  memory  of  all. 
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The  historical  reputation  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  has  not  been  a distin- 
guished one.  He  is  ridiculed  for  losing 
three  presidential  elections.  He  is  often 
presented  as  a reactionary  spokesman  for  a 
dying  rural  culture  that  resisted  yielding  to 
the  progress  of  urbanization.  His  opposi- 
tion to  American  imperialism  and  the  First 
World  War  mark  him  as  an  isolationist. 
Finally,  and  most  notoriously,  his  prose- 
cution of  John  Scopes  for  teaching  the 
theory  of  evolution  in  1925  marks  him  as 
anti-intellectual. 

A Godly  Hero , Michael  Kazin’s  revi- 
sionist biography,  challenges  all  these 
points,  usually  convincingly  and  always 
gracefully.  He  stresses  the  damage  that  the 
journalism  of  intellectual  elitists  like  John 
Reed  and  H.  L.  Mencken  did  to  Bryan’s 
reputation  while  he  was  still  alive.  Unable 
to  accept  his  orthodox  Christianity,  tem- 
perance and  rural  values,  they  disregarded 
many  points  of  public  policy  on  which 
they  agreed  with  Bryan.  Instead  they 
focused  on  the  motif  of  his  leading  an 
ignorant  country  mob.  Their  critique 
endured  after  Bryan’s  death,  culminating 
in  the  1950’s  in  the  unflattering  caricature 
of  him  as  the  character  Matthew  Harrison 
Brady  in  the  play  “Inherit  the  Wind.” 

Kazin,  a professor  of  history  at 
Georgetown  University,  clearly  regrets 
the  contemporary  chasm  between  the 
intellectual  left  and  organized  religion.  An 
underlying  current  in  this  book  is  a con- 
viction that  the  left  must  accommodate 
American  piety  in  order  to  return  to 
power.  Whether  Bryan  is  the  right  politi- 
cian to  invoke  on  this  point  is  debatable, 
for  he  never  held  elective  office  higher 
than  two  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Nonetheless,  Catholic 
readers  will  identify  with  Bryan’s  combi- 
nation of  orthodox  belief  and  Christian 
social  action.  He  was  remarkably  close  to 


recent  popes  in  this  combination  of  traits. 
Bryan  opposed  evolution  because  he  cor- 
rectly associated  many  of  its  advocates 
with  genetic  manipulation,  and  he 
believed  that  religious  skepticism  led  to 
inhumane  wielding  of  political  power. 
Social  Darwinism  was  the  true  target  of 
his  crusade  against  evolution. 

Bryan  cherished  people  of  very  differ- 
ent backgrounds.  He  often  received  inter- 
national boarders  into  his  home,  including 
an  Irish  Catholic  named  Dan  Bride,  who 
participated  in  ecumenical  prayer  sessions 
with  the  Bryan  family.  A Japanese  admir- 
er, Yamashita  Yashichiro,  lived  with  the 
Bryans  for  five  years.  Bryan  toured 
Europe  extensively  in  the  early  1900’s, 
forging  a strong  friendship  with  Leo 
Tolstoy  and  studying  the  embryonic  wel- 
fare state  that  the  British  Liberal  Party  was 
assembling  during  those  years.  Such  signs 
of  openness  make  it  tragic  that  Bryan 
never  extended  the  same  empathy  to 
African-Americans,  remaining  quite  indif- 
ferent to  their  growing  sufferings  in  the 
segregated  South.  Also  unfortunate  was 
the  fact  that  Bryan’s  anti-imperialism  was 
partly  motivated  by  his  fear  of  wider 
American  association  with  people  of  color 
around  the  world. 

This  evidence  modifies  assumptions 
that  the  Democratic  Party’s  minority 
status  during  the  first  third  of  the  20th 
century  was  caused  by  the  divisions 
between  its  rural  and  urban  wings.  In 
fact,  Bryan  understood  the  importance 
of  the  urban  vote  to  Democratic  chances 
and  worked  closely  with  the  relatively 
few  Catholic  advocates  of  prohibition. 
He  also  sought  to  restrain  the  anti- 
Catholicism  of  his  less  enlightened  fol- 
lowers, rebutting  those  who  blamed  his 
defeat  in  1908  on  the  papacy’s  support 
for  William  Howard  Taft’s  friendliness 
to  the  church  when  governor  of  the 
Philippines.  When  Bryan  praised  the 
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party’s  founder,  Thomas  Jefferson,  he 
never  emphasized  Jefferson’s  agrarianism, 
focusing  instead  on  the  third  president’s 
advocacy  of  popular  democracy  and  his 
rejection  of  privilege  of  all  kinds.  Bryan 
was  also  among  the  first  Democrats  to  ask 
whether  these  Jeffersonian  goals  might  be 
best  met  by  an  activist  government  rather 
than  by  limited  government,  Jefferson’s 
personal  preference.  Bryan,  like  Barry 
Goldwater,  became  an  example  of  a 
defeated  presidential  candidate  whose 
essential  models  for  political  coalitions 
and  domestic  legislation  were  later  ful- 
filled by  actual  presidents  from  his  party. 

Why,  then,  was  Bryan  himself  peren- 
nially unsuccessful?  He  clearly  frightened 
powerful  financial  interests,  who  greatly 
outspent  him.  However,  a deeper  expla- 
nation reflects  an  enduring  contemporary 
criticism:  that  he  was  an  impressive  orator 
whose  rhetoric  contained  little  substance. 
Bryan  valued  sentiment  over  logic  in  his 
discourses.  This  led  commentators  like 
Gov.  John  Peter  Altgeld  of  Illinois  to 
review  Bryan’s  memorable  “Cross  of 
Gold”  speech  at  his  party’s  1896  conven- 
tion as  follows:  “I  have  been  thinking  over 
Bryan’s  speech.  What  did  he  say,  any- 
how?” Kazin  does  not  connect  the  two 
themes  explicitly,  but  his  evidence  sug- 
gests that  Bryan’s  tragedy  was  that  he  did 
not  often  allow  his  deeply  reflective  char- 
acter to  influence  his  speeches,  thus  creat- 
ing the  false  impression  that  he  was  no 
more  than  a demagogic  rube. 

Occasionally,  Kazin’s  analysis  is 
marred  by  overreaching  for  parallels  to 
present-day  events.  In  1915,  for  example, 
Bryan  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State 
because  he  thought  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
too  inclined  toward  intervention  in  World 
War  I.  Kazin  believes  that  Bryan  would 
have  better  served  his  cause  by  remaining  in 
the  administration  so  that  there  would  have 
been  more  advocacy  against  American 
entry  into  that  conflict.  Bryan,  he  feels,  was 
prophetic  about  the  war’s  futility  and  long- 
term evil  effects  in  bringing  totalitarianism 
to  Europe.  The  unspoken  subtext  here  is 
the  Iraq  invasion  of  2003.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  Kazin  had  been  more  explic- 
it about  this  supposed  parallel,  so  that  an 
otherwise  excellent  book  would  not  be 
guilty  of  the  same  flaw  he  sees  in  “Inherit 
the  Wind” — using  an  event  of  one  era  as  a 
metaphor  for  a different  event  in  another. 

Thomas  Murphy 
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With  sensitivity  and  a strong  sense  of  place, 
first-time  novelist  Debra  Dean  vividly 
recreates  one  of  the  overlooked  stories  of 
World  War  II.  In  the  fall  of  1941,  with 
German  troops  preparing  to  invade 
Leningrad,  the  Hermitage  Museum  staff 
frantically  packs  away  over  two  million 
priceless  items  for  safekeeping.  Some  of  the 
crates  of  art  will  be  loaded  on  railcars  and 
shipped  away  for  protection  while  other 
containers  will  be  hidden  away  deep  within 
the  building’s  cellars. 

Marina,  the  book’s  main  character,  at 
the  time  a 20-year-old  tour  guide,  has  been 
enlisted  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  the  mas- 
terpieces she  has  shown  museum  visitors 
over  the  previous  two  years.  As  each  canvas 
is  wrapped  and  carefully  packed  away,  its 
ornate  frame  is  left  on  the  wall  as  a 
reminder  that  one  day  the  painting  will  be 
returned. 

As  the  siege  of  the  city  begins,  the 
museum  staff,  their  families  and  other 
Leningrad  inhabitants  who  did  not  flee  live 
in  hiding  in  the  Hermitage’s  basement 
chambers.  Marina  and  her  colleagues  are 
now  assigned  the  task  of  protecting  the  five 
contiguous  buildings  that  make  up  the 
State  Museum  of  Leningrad.  During  the 
constant  German  bombing  raids  they  stand 
watch,  prepared  to  extinguish  any  fires  that 
might  be  ignited. 

From  her  vantage  point  Marina  not 
only  has  a front-row  seat  to  view  the  ensu- 
ing battle  but  she  also  watches  as  those 
around  her  struggle  to  cope  with  the  priva- 
tions caused  by  the  siege.  With  conditions 
worsening,  she  creates  a “memory  palace,” 
as  much  to  maintain  her  own  sanity  as  to 
preserve  the  past. 

As  she  wanders  the  empty  Hermitage, 
the  young  woman  finds  solace  in  recalling 
the  contents  of  each  of  its  galleries.  She 
remembers  each  painting  in  detail  and 
keeps  alive  in  her  mind’s  eye  the  master- 
pieces she  has  come  to  love  so  ardendy. 

Some  60  years  later,  Marina  is  living  in 


Seattle  and  is  in  the  early  stage  of 
Alzheimer’s.  Although  she  struggles  to 
recall  “the  fresher  memories,  the  unripe 
moments”  of  daily  fife,  only  the  elderly 
woman’s  past  emerges  crystal  clear.  At  the 
wedding  of  one  of  her  grandchildren, 
Marina  cannot  fathom  what  is  taking  place 
around  her.  It  is  then  that  her  husband  and 
family  realize  how  serious  her  condition  has 
become. 

Retreating  from  the  present  and  the 
confusion  it  causes,  Marina  slips  back  into 
the  past  and  resurrects  the  “memory 
palace”  that  enabled  her  to  survive  the  war. 

In  alternating  chapters,  Marina  moves 
back  and  forth  in  time.  As  the  story  pro- 
gresses and  her  condition  worsens,  the  past 
and  present  merge  more  and  more. 
Eventually  she  reaches  the  point  where 
escaping  to  her  inner  museum  seems  more 
desirable  than  trying  to  cope  with  the  peo- 
ple and  situations  of  her  everyday  existence. 

In  a masterful  manipulation  of  the 
novel’s  two  time  frames,  Dean  contrasts 
time,  place  and  the  conditions  of  the  peri- 
ods in  which  the  novel  is  set.  In  one  chap- 
ter, for  instance,  she  describes  the  severe 
scarcity  of  food  in  the  Hermitage  and  in 
the  next  the  wedding  reception  tables 
laden  with  culinary  delights.  In  yet  anoth- 
er chapter,  the  author  compares  death  as 
portrayed  by  some  of  the  painters  whose 
work  hung  in  the  museum  with  the  reality 
of  what  Marina  saw  happening  all  around 
her  as  people  died  of  starvation. 

Another  gripping  scene  occurs  late  in 
the  story,  when  Marina  recalls  taking  a 
group  of  young  cadets  through  the  empty 
galleries  of  the  museum.  Her  detailed 
descriptions  of  what  the  empty  frames  once 
held  is  so  graphic  and  beautifully  rendered 
that  the  boys  (and  the  reader)  can  literally 
see  the  paintings.  (Dean’s  convincing  recre- 
ation of  the  famous  works  of  art  through 
Marina’s  eyes  will  likely  prompt  many 
readers  to  check  the  Hermitage’s  extensive 
Web  site  and  view  these  paintings  them- 
selves.) 

The  novel’s  tide  certainly  ties  into  the 
Hermitage’s  extensive  collection  of 
Madonna  and  Child  art,  but  perhaps  it  is  a 
subtle  reference  to  the  main  character  as 
well.  Although  it  is  not  emphasized,  the 
reader  is  aware  that  Marina  is  pregnant 
throughout  her  Leningrad  ordeal.  There  is 
nothing  miraculous  about  the  child’s  con- 
ception; his  father  is  known.  Yet  the  fact 
that  Marina  is  able  to  give  birth  to  a healthy 
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boy  amid  the  hardship  she  has  had  to 
endure  while  carrying  the  child  is,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  a miracle  in  its  own 
right. 

The  onset  of  Alzheimer’s  in  combina- 
tion with  the  flashbacks  that  intrude  on 
Marina’s  daily  existence  makes  the  story 
poignant  and  emotionally  engaging.  Had 
Deborah  Dean  attempted  to  offer  an 
account  of  the  Hermitage  during  World 
War  II  without  this  particular  story  line  it 
might  have  been  interesting  but  certainly 
less  memorable.  Robert  Watch 
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From  the  outset  of  this  book,  Lisa  Sowle 
Cahill,  professor  of  theology  at  Boston 
College,  draws  a clear  distinction  between 
theological  and  secular  bioethics,  but 
without  ever  clearly  defining  the  distinc- 
tive nature  of  theological  bioethics.  Since 
she  has  a number  of  goals  for  theological 
bioethics,  all  of  which  should  result  in 
global  justice,  they  may,  in  her  mind,  serve 
as  definition  enough.  Rather  than  func- 
tioning on  the  margins,  theological 
bioethics,  in  Cahill’s  view,  should  be  a 
robust  participant  in  the  national  conver- 
sation, advocating  certain  common  moral 
values  in  life  and  health  that  transcend 
particular  cultures.  From  this  position  in 
the  public  square,  theological  bioethics 
would  champion  the  preferential  option 
for  the  poor,  gender  equity  and  wide- 
ranging  social  change.  It  would  require 
active  participation  so  that  those  involved 
could  establish  social  solidarity  sufficient 
to  bring  about  a just  balance  in  economic 
power. 

By  any  measure,  this  is  an  ambitious 
agenda,  which  the  author  proposes  across 
a broad  spectrum  of  human  life  issues 
associated  with  birth  and  death,  the  avail- 
ability of  health  care,  biotechnology  and 
genetics.  In  general,  the  same  issues  are 
found  in  secular  bioethics.  What  is  not 
found  is  the  emphasis  on  political  activism 
to  get  us  from  principles  to  practical  poli- 


cies. Nor  do  we  find  in  secular  bioethics 
the  importance  that  Cahill’s  theological 
bioethics  would  give  to  balancing  local 
interests  by  means  of  some  central  over- 
sight working  for  the  common  good. 
Unlike  secular  bioethics,  which  has  always 
had  a preference  for  individual  rights  and 
autonomy,  theological  bioethics — influ- 
enced by  Christian  social  values — would, 
in  Cahill’s  hands,  favor  social  interdepen- 
dence and  social  obligations. 

Beyond  that,  Cahill  sees  theological 
bioethics  as  a means  to  influence  those 
movements  in  civil  society  that  might 
undermine  liberal  politics,  science  and 
capitalism.  With  a platform  in  “real- 
world  coalitions,”  theological  bioethics 
would  be  able,  like  a prophet,  to  challenge 
what  Cahill  sees  as  the  injustice  consis- 
tently accompanying  these  three  forces. 
In  this  way,  it  would  empower  their  vic- 
tims by  giving  them  moral  justification  to 
resist. 

In  essence,  this  book  shows  an  author 
impatient  with  the  moral  minimalism  of 
secular  bioethics  co-opted  by  the  status 
quo,  usually  reacting  and  rarely  if  ever 
leading.  The  time  has  come,  according  to 
Cahill,  for  an  alternative  ethic  that  origi- 
nates in  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  has  been 
refined  over  the  years,  particularly  in  the 
social  justice  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  What  she  is  proposing 
is  not  entirely  new,  as  she  admits, 
acknowledging  the  work  of  individuals 
like  the  late  Richard  McCormick,  S.J., 
and  institutions  like  the  Catholic  Health 
Association. 

Unfortunately,  like  their  theological 
bioethics,  Cahill’s  has  some  serious  weak- 
nesses. It  is  presented  here  in  largely 
descriptive  terms.  What  is  missing  is  a 
rigorous  methodological  demonstration 
of  how  one  does  theological  bioethics. 
For  example,  how  would  Cahill  use  theo- 
logical bioethics  to  assess  the  respective 
merits  of  medical,  scientific,  economic  or 
statistical  data  as  they  might  relate  to  the 
preferential  option  for  the  poor?  When 
Cahill  declares  that  pharmacogenomics, 
which  studies  how  our  genetic  differences 
can  trigger  different  responses  to  the 
same  medication,  is  not  needed  to  address 
the  causes  of  most  diseases  among  the 
poor,  she  provides  no  justification  for  dis- 
counting it.  Of  course  it  is  true,  as  the 
author  observes,  that  adequate  food,  clean 


water  and  basic  health  care  would  reduce 
maternal  and  infant  mortality  rates. 

Since  these  are  desirable  outcomes, 
one  would  expect  theological  ethics  to 
pursue  them — unless  putting  resources 
into  pharmacogenomics  means  sacrific- 
ing efforts  to  provide  basic  health  care. 
In  that  case,  one  would  think  her  theo- 
logical bioethics  would  require  an 
assessment  of  their  respective  merits 
with  regard  to  individual  need  and  the 
common  good.  On  the  basis  of  that 
assessment,  theological  bioethics  could 
then  establish  priorities  and  inform  the 
allocation  of  resources  according  to  the 
demands  of  social  justice.  Curiously, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Cahill  has 
thought  of  proceeding  in  this  manner. 

In  principle,  I have  no  objection  to 
the  preferential  option  for  the  poor.  It 
closely  aligns  with  John  Rawls’s  theory  of 
justice,  which  calls  for  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  except  when  an 
unequal  allocation  would  serve  the  com- 
mon good — or  at  least  be  advantageous 
to  those  in  greatest  need.  But  Rawls  has  a 
principled  justification  for  this  unequal 
distribution.  It  is  hard  to  find  where 
Cahill  presents  a serious  argument  to  jus- 
tify on  its  internal  merits  the  preferential 
option  for  the  poor.  Instead  she  seems  to 
rely  on  her  skepticism  of  clinical  science, 
biotechnology  and  capital  investment  as 
sufficient  warrant.  Thus  she  acknowl- 
edges that  genetic  research,  by  providing 
a better  understanding  of  the  immune 
system,  may  address  the  diseases  of  the 
poor.  But  in  her  formulation  of  theologi- 
cal bioethics,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to 
evaluate  the  moral  merit  of  genetics 
research  to  determine  to  what  extent  it 
ought  to  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the 
preferential  option  for  the  poor.  She 
simply  discounts  such  research. 

In  the  face  of  the  demonstrable  limita- 
tions of  secular  bioethics,  however,  Cahill  is 
to  be  commended  for  seeing  the  critical 
need  for  a theologically  based  bioethics. 
Her  argument,  in  its  substance  and  its 
scope,  makes  eminent  sense.  But  until  she 
takes  it  beyond  the  descriptive  and  anecdo- 
tal to  formulate  an  analytic  methodology 
that  will  enable  a theologically  based 
bioethics  to  engage  clinical  research, 
biotechnology  and  health  care  economics 
critically,  theological  bioethics  will,  unfor- 
tunately, remain  marginalized. 

T.  Patrick  Hill 
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Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  is 
seeking  a DIRECTOR  OF  ILAC/Admi- 
nistrator.  The  final  candidate  will  maintain  the 
Mission  and  Vision  of  ILAC,  policy,  procedure 
and  budget  responsibilities,  develop  and  main- 
tain ILAC  programs,  overall  management  of  the 
ILAC  Programs  that  Creighton  sponsors,  as 
well  as  the  coordination  of  programs  that  are 
operated  by  other  schools,  using  the  ILAC 
Center  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Please  see 
our  Web  site  for  complete  details  and  to  apply: 
http://careers.creighton.edu.  Click  on  “Search 
Positions”  and  enter  the  Posting  Number: 
Reference  #20060175.  E-mail:  carolk@crei- 
ghton.edu;  Web  site:  http://careers.crei- 

ghton.edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  located  in 
the  southeastern  comer  of  the  state,  seeks  appli- 
cants for  the  exciting  new  position  of  Director  of 
Faith  Formation  for  a diocese  that  serves  93 
parishes  and  350,000  Catholics.  Reporting  direct- 
ly to  the  Bishop,  the  Director  will  be  a visionary 
religious  education  leader,  a faith-filled,  practicing 
Catholic  in  good  standing  with  the  church,  hold  a 
master’s  degree  in  theology,  religious  education 
or  related  fields  and  have  a minimum  of  five  years 
direct  parish  experience.  The  candidate  should 
possess  experience  in  catechesis  with  school-age 
children,  adult  education,  youth  ministry,  and  will 
be  expected  to  train  local  parish  D.R.E.’s. 
Leadership  skill,  a consultative  work  ethic,  inspir- 
ing and  effective,  personable,  strong  communica- 
tion and  organizational  skills  are  required  quali- 
ties. Doctrinal  soundness  and  adherence  to  the 
church’s  teachings  are  essential.  This  is  a 12- 
month  position  with  competitive  salary  and  bene- 
fits. Review  of  applications  will  begin  on  May  25, 
2006,  and  continue  until  position  is  filled. 
Interviews  are  tentatively  scheduled  for  late  June. 
Interested  and  qualified  candidates  are  asked  to 
submit  a letter  of  interest  addressing  require- 
ments/skills listed  above,  complete  resume,  and 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers/e-mail 
addresses  of  five  professional  references,  including 


their  pastor,  to:  Fall  River  Faith  Formation 
Search,  Catholic  School  Management,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  4071,  Madison,  CT  06443-4071;  or  e-mail: 
www.office@catholicschoolmgmt.com. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION.  St.  Mark,  a 
mid-size  parish  in  Highlands  Ranch,  Colo. 
(Denver  suburb),  is  currently  seeking  a Director 
of  Faith  Formation.  Responsibilities  include: 
comprehensive  faith  formation  program  for  chil- 
dren ages  3 through  6th  grade,  R.C.I.A.,  R.C.I.A. 
for  children,  preparation  programs  for  baptism, 
first  reconciliation  and  first  Eucharist,  adult  edu- 
cation and  Bible  study  groups,  as  well  as  recruit- 
ment, training  and  formation  for  volunteer  cate- 
chists, planning  programs  and  evaluating  curricu- 
la and  acting  as  a parish  resource  person  in  meth- 
ods and  some  areas  of  theology.  Strong  leader- 
ship, collaborative  and  organizational  skills  are 
required.  Bachelor’s  degree  in  theology  or  reli- 
gious education  highly  preferred  or  at  least  five 
years’  experience  in  church  religious  education 
programming,  teaching,  administration  and 
working  with  volunteers.  Some  evening  and 
weekend  work.  Full-time,  12-month  position  with 
benefits.  For  an  application,  please  call  the  parish 
office  at  (720)  348-9700  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  (M.D.T.). 

FAIRFIELD  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATE  AND 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  CAMPUS 
MINISTRY.  Fairfield  University  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  positions  of  Associate  and 
Assistant  Directors  of  Campus  Ministry.  These 
are  full-time,  10-month  positions.  The  Associate 
and  Assistant  Directors  will  assist  the  Director  of 
Campus  Ministry  in  the  development,  manage- 
ment and  implementation  of  all  the  University’s 
pastoral  and  ministry  activities  and  will  work 
across  all  divisions  of  the  University,  particularly 
in  the  development  of  a more  integrated 
living/leaming  environment  for  undergraduate 
students.  The  Associate  and  Assistant  Directors 
will  be  responsible  for  various  components  of  a 
comprehensive  Campus  Ministry  program, 
including  liturgical  ministries,  retreats,  pastoral 
counseling,  community  service  activities  (Campus 
Ministry  is  the  central  coordinator  of  all  commu- 
nity service  activities  on  campus),  domestic  and 
international  outreach  efforts,  ministry  within  the 
student  residences,  and  crisis  and  emergency 
response.  Campus  Ministry  works  in  and  out  of 
the  Egan  Chapel  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the 
Pedro  Arrupe,  S .J.,  Campus  Ministry  Center.  The 
successful  candidate  should  possess  an  advanced 
degree  in  divinity,  theology,  pastoral 
ministry/counseling,  a related  field  or  have  the 
intention  of  pursuing  such  a degree;  have  previous 
experience  in  a ministry  or  community 
service/volunteer  setting;  be  familiar  with  and 
committed  to  the  Catholic,  Jesuit  mission  of  the 
University;  and  be  able  to  relate  well  with  stu- 
dents. Qualified  candidates  should  submit  a cover 
letter  and  resume  to:  Office  of  Human  Resources, 
Fairfield  University,  1073  North  Benson  Road, 
Fairfield,  CT  06824;  e-mail:  hr@- 

mail.fairfield.edu;  Web  site:  www.fairfield.edu. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  for  Youth  Ministry.  St. 


Joseph  Catholic  Community,  Eldersburg,  Md.,  a 
vibrant,  progressive  Marianist  community  of 
3,000  families,  seeks  an  energetic  and  collabora- 
tive individual  to  join  our  staff  as  Pastoral 
Associate  for  Youth  Ministry.  This  full-time  posi- 
tion provides  weekly  youth  gatherings,  retreats,  ; 
youth  liturgies  and  service/social  events  for  grades 
9-12.  In  addition  the  PAYM  oversees  the  confir- 
mation program  for  second  year  high  school  stu- 
dents. Salary  and  benefits  commensurate  with 
education  and  experience. 

St.  Joseph  Catholic  Community  also  seeks  an 
energetic  and  collaborative  individual  to  join  our 
staff  as  PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  for  Liturgy 
and  Music.  Primary  responsibilities  for  this  full- 
time position  include  planning  of  all  parish  litur- 
gies including  music  selection  and  accompani- 
ment. Keyboard  and  vocal  direction  experience 
required  as  well  as  background  in  liturgical  theol-  i 
ogy.  Excellent  communication  skills  and  collabo-  ; 
rative  leadership  style  are  necessary.  Salary  and 
benefits  commensurate  with  education  and  expe- 
rience. Send  cover  letter  and  resume  no  later  than 
June  19  to:  PALM  Search  Committee,  St.  Joseph 
Catholic  Community,  915  Liberty  Road, 
Eldersburg,  MD  21784;  Fax:  (410)  795-7516;  e- 
mail:  sjcc@qis.net;  Web  site:  www.stjosephelders- 
burg.org. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  VA.  St.  Paschal  Baylon,  South 
Boston,  and  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  Parish, 
Brookneal,  seek  a qualified  PASTORAL 
COORDINATOR  to  work  closely  with  both 
parishes.  The  Pastoral  Coordinator  facilitates  the 
empowerment  of  the  parish  to  carry  out  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  and  is  entrusted  with  significant 
pastoral  care  of  a parish,  to  include  worship,  edu- 
cation, pastoral  services  and  administration 
(Canons  517,  528-36).  The  coordinator  is  directly 
responsible  to  a canonical  pastor.  Qualifications  j 
include  a master’s  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  the- 
ology, pastoral  ministry  or  church  administration 
•and  a strong  working  knowledge  in  liturgy  and 
canon  law.  Strong  administrative  and  collaborative  j 
skills  are  required,  as  well  as  a minimum  of  three  j 
years  experience  in  a parish.  Closing  date  for  appli- 
cations is  Friday,  June  30,  2006.  Interested  appli- 
cants should  submit  a letter  of  interest  and  dioce- 
san application  to:  D.  G.  Mahanes,  Director  ofi 
Human  Resources,  Catholic  Diocese  of  \ 
Richmond,  811  Cathedral  Place,  Richmond,  VA j 
23220;  e-mail:  dmahanes@richmonddiocese.org. : 
For  more  information  about  this  ministry,  please  j 
contact:  Sister  Cora  Marie  Billings,  Director  of  the  j 
Program,  811  Cathedral  Place,  Richmond,  VA 
23220;  Ph:  (804)  359-5661,  ext.  109;  e-mail:  J 
cbillings@richmonddiocese.org,  dmahanes@rich- 
monddiocese.org. 

UNIVERSITY  CATHOLIC  CENTER  at  U.C.L.A.,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Archdiocese,  seeks  a full-time 
Catholic  CAMPUS  MINISTER  (Education  and 
Faith  Development).  Minimum  two  years  experi- 
ence in  university  campus  ministry  or  related 
field,  ideally  in  multicultural  interfaith-sensitive 
environment.  B.A.  required,  track  to  M.A.  pre- 
ferred. Responsibilities  include  plan/facilitate 
R.C.I.A  and  confirmation  programs,  advise/coor- 
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dinate  staff  for  retreats  and  educational/forma- 
tion programming,  mentor  student  leadership, 
work  as  part  of  collegial  campus  ministry  team. 
Send  resumes  to:  H.R.,  3424  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90010;  Ph:  (213)  637-7242; 
Fax:  (213)  637-6242;  e-mail:  bmata@la-archdio- 
cese.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days, 
year-round  in  a prayerful  home  setting. 
Contact  Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C:  (219)  398- 
i 5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net; 

www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour 
from  NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-11;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats, 
ask  for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web 
site:  bethanyspiritualitycenter.org. 

Sabbatical 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Design  your 
own  sabbatical  time  at  Bethany,  78  beautiful 
acres  one  hour  from  New  York  City.  Select  from 
among  a variety  of  retreats,  guided  reading 
courses,  spiritual  direction,  special  occasional 
programs,  or  simply  take  quiet  time  of  your  own. 
Ask  for  a descriptive  brochure  and  application. 
(845)  460-3061;  e-mail:  info@bethanyspirituali- 
tycenter.org;  Web  site:  www.bethanyspirituali- 
tycenter.org. 

Zen 

ZEN  SPIRIT  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT,  Aug.  4-10, 
2006,  at  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  Manhasset, 
NY  11030.  Zen  practice  integrating  Christian 
life,  prayer  and  liturgy  with  Robert  E.  Kennedy, 
S.J.,  Roshi.  Inquiries:  (516)  621-8300,  (212) 
831-5710;  e-mail:  Roconnell8@aol.com. 
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Missing  Reference 

I was  astonished  on  reading  your  edi- 
torial “The  Worst  of  All  Options” 
(5/8),  describing  Iran’s  nuclear  future 
and  American  response  options,  to 
find  not  one  mention  of  Israel.  Given 
that  nation’s  multiplicity  of  actual  and 
potential  roles  in  this  matter,  the 
absence  of  reference  to  Israel  is  at  best 
an  intellectual  sin  of  omission.  It 
would  be  foolhardy  for  the  United 
States  to  omit  Israeli  considerations  in 
drafting  its  policy  regarding  this  situa- 
tion, as  you  did  in  drafting  your  edito- 
rial. 

Robert  V.  Levine 

Collegeville,  Pa. 

Disturbed  and  Sad 

While  reading  the  article  “Changing 
the  Rules,”  by  L.  Martin  Nussbaum, 
(5/6)  I became  both  disturbed  and  sad. 
Statements  that  other  organizations 
have  been  much  worse,  that  many 
cases  of  abuse  happened  a long  time 
ago,  and  that  things  have  gotten  much 
better  in  recent  years  still  miss  the 
main  point  in  the  call  for  justice.  Any 
parent,  whether  in  the  1960’s  or  the 
1990’s,  knows  that  child  abuse  is  a ter- 
rible thing  and  that  abusers  should  not 
be  allowed  to  function  with  children.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
our  clergy  or  their  bosses  of  whatever 
generation  to  have  been  held  to  a 
higher  standard  of  conduct  with 
regard  to  sexual  abuse.  The  system 
that  allowed  abusive  clergy  continued 
access  to  children  years  ago  is  the 
same  system  that  has  not  taken 
responsibility  for  the  coverups  and  the 
movements  of  clergy  from  place  to 
place.  It  is  the  system  that  allows  a 
person  of  Cardinal  Bernard  Law’s 
record  to  be  rewarded  with  a generous 
and  cushy  appointment.  And  now  that 
same  system  is  fighting  hard  to  fend 
off  movements  toward  legal  and  civil 
satisfaction  from  victims. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the 
church  would  be  so  much  better  off  in 


the  long  run  if  it  would  openly  admit 
to  the  wrongful  secrecy  of  the  past  and 
“pay  the  price”  for  it.  Would  it  cost  a 
lot?  No  question;  but  that  cost  would 
be  far  less  than  the  long-term  cost  of 
loss  of  trust  and  respect.  The  church  is 
attempting  to  protect  its  massive  assets 
at  a time  when  the  Spirit  perhaps  is 
telling  us  all  that  it  is  the  accumulation 
of  these  very  assets  that  creates  a 
problem.  I cannot  imagine  that  the 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels  would  work  even 
for  a minute  to  protect  property  when 
people  are  crying  out  for  justice. 

Larry  Siewert 
Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

More  Legal  Immigration 

Your  commentary  “Cardinal  Epikeia” 
(5/15)  concerning  civil  disobedience 
by  churchmen  because  of  what  they 
believe  is  a higher  law,  reminded  me 
of  another  seven-letter  word  begin- 
ning with  e:  enabler. 

Rank-and-file  Catholics  have  no 
objection  to  bishops,  priests  and  oth- 
ers practicing  the  corporal  works  of 
mercy — food,  social  services,  health 
care  and  so  on — with  immigrants, 
legal  or  illegal  (providing  they  are 
using  their  own  funds  for  illegal  immi- 
grants, not  taxpayer  money).  I do  not 
think  our  legislators  object  either. 
What  they  do  object  to  is  anyone, 
including  churchmen,  hiring  people 
who  are  illegal  immigrants.  That  is 
called  enabling.  This  form  of  epikeia 
is  not  different  from  churchmen  delib- 
erately shielding  child-abusing  priests. 
The  law  applies  to  everyone.  I think  if 
you  polled  the  people  in  the  pews  you 
would  find  most  believe  that  anyone, 
lay  or  ecclesiastical,  who  knowingly 
employs  illegal  immigrants  or  actively 
assists  them  in  evading  the  law,  should 
be  prosecuted. 

We  are  a nation  of  immigrants, 
and  we  already  welcome  more  than 
one  million  legal  immigrants  a year. 
Almost  certainly  this  number  should 
be  greatly  increased.  It  seems  to  me 
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the  bishops  and  others  would  do  better 
by  working  toward  this  end  and  calling 
for  more  legal  immigration,  including 
guest  workers.  They  should  also  lobby 
for  accompanying  laws  forcing  all 
employers,  including  themselves,  to  pay 
these  new  arrivals  a decent  wage  and  give 
them  health  benefits. 

By  the  way,  Mexico,  from  which 
most  of  the  illegal  immigrants  come,  has 
immigration  laws  as  strict  or  stricter  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  No  country 
on  earth  allows  people  to  simply  walk  in 
and  set  up  residence. 

Lou  Baldwin 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Make  Disciples 

Two  items  in  “Signs  of  the  Times”  (5/8) 
provided  an  interesting  contrast.  One 
described  the  “dire”  financial  plight  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  with  a $46 
million  deficit,  which,  as  has  been  report- 
ed elsewhere,  resulted  in  parish  and 
school  closings  and  consolidations,  the 
sale  of  property,  reductions  in  programs 
and  ministries,  and  layoffs  of  personnel. 


A second  short  article  described  the 
recent  reopening  of  seven  closed  Catholic 
schools  in  center  city  Memphis,  Term., 
and  construction  of  a new  school  by 
Bishop  J.  Terry  Steib,  at  a cost  of  $44 
million,  which  has  been  generously  and 
joyfully  contributed  by  Memphis 
Catholics  in  the  center  city,  suburbs  and 
countryside. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  see  a 
comparative  study  of  the  episcopal  lead- 
ership styles  of  the  Bishop  of  Memphis 
with  the  former  Archbishop  of  Boston, 
living  now  in  Rome. 

Likewise,  perhaps  the  next  time  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
meets  to  elect  a new  president,  the  bish- 
ops in  their  collective  wisdom  might  con- 
sider a servant  leader  with  some  vision, 
enthusiasm  and  optimism,  rather  than 
simply  picking  the  next  man  in  line  for 
the  job.  We  desperately  need  episcopal 
leaders  who  are  eager  to  go  and  make 
disciples,  versus  continuing  the  downsiz- 
ing of  the  church  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  troubled  urban  areas. 

(Deacon)  Michael  Balm 
York,  Pa. 


Positive  Image 

I wish  to  commend  George  M. 
Anderson,  S.J.,  for  the  well-written  and 
inspiring  article  “Fleeing  to  Buffalo” 
(5/15).  As  a lifelong  resident  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  I appreciated  the  posi- 
tive image  portrayed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cold  and  snow, 
as  well  as  the  summer  and  autumn,  the 
churches  and  the  residents  of  our  city 
have  welcomed  refugees  from  El 
Salvador  and  Central  and  South 
America,  and  now  we  see  many  coming 
from  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 
Refugee  resettlement  has  helped  to 
make  our  City  of  Good  Neighbors  a 
truly  multicultural  city. 

I especially  appreciated  the  account 
of  the  mission  of  VIVE,  Inc.,  an  inter- 
faith organization  that  assists  refugees 
seeking  protection  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  We  provide  these 
refugees  with  safe  shelter,  food,  legal 
services  and  care  for  their  other  urgent 
needs. 

Because  of  our  location  near 
Canada  and  because  of  the  vision  of 
the  religious  groups  in  Buffalo,  we 
have  provided  aid  to  approximately  150 
refugees  each  month  since  1984. 
Sometimes  they  have  come  with  only 
“LaCasa”  and  our  phone  number  on  a 
tiny  slip  of  paper. 

Father  Anderson  portrays  well  the 
warmth  and  heart  of  the  people  in  the 
snowy  city  of  Buffalo,  and  we  are  glad 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  us. 

Barbara  Piter,  S.S.M.N. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Oil-Rich 

Your  article  “From  Grief  to  Hope,”  by 
Peter  Schineller,  S.J.,  (5/8)  was  so  sad 
and  inspiring.  I do  wish  the  author  had 
added  something  about  why  this  oil-rich 
country  is  so  underdeveloped,  and 
whether  our  U.S.  actions  and  policies 
have  affected  Nigeria  significandy. 

Marjorie  Atkinson 
Salinas,  Calif. 


Ecdesia  Center... 

www.  ecclesiacenter.  org 
Celebrating  20  years  of  healing  ministry 


Missionaries,  Clergy,  Women  and  Men  Religious,  Persons  in  Ministry 
Renew  yourself  at  Ecclesia  Center  in  the  Diocese  of  Erie,  PA. 

We  value  a balanced  approach  in  renewal  and  provide  a unique  integration 
of  the  spiritual,  emotional,  psychological  and  physical  dimensions  of  the 
human  person,  healing  the  spirit  and  the  psyche  in  an  environment 
that  promotes  personal  and  spiritual  growth. 


800-235-0944 
814-774-9691 
fax:  814-774-4893 


9101  Ridge  Road  ■ Girard,  PA  16417 
www.ecclesiacenter.org 
e-mail:  ecciesia@adeiphia.net 
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The  Word 


Pentecost  Past  and 
Present 

Pentecost  Sunday  (B),  June  4,  2006 

Readings:  Acts  2:1-11;  Ps  104:1,  24,  29-31,  34;  Gal  5:16-25  (or  1 Cor  12:3-7,  12-13); 
John  15:26-27  and  16:12-15  (or  20:19-23) 

“If  iv e live  in  the  Spirit , let  us  also  follow  the  Spirit  ” ( Gal  5:25) 


PENTECOST  IS  ONE  OF  the 
major  dates  in  the  church’s  calen- 
dar, along  with  Christmas  and 
Easter.  Our  word  Pentecost  derives 
from  the  Greek  word  for  50.  The  feast 
occurs  50  days  after  Easter.  Pentecost  was 
(and  is)  a Jewish  festival  celebrated  in  late 
spring,  50  days  after  Passover.  Its  biblical 
name  is  Weeks  ( Shebuot  in  Hebrew), 
because  it  takes  place  seven  weeks  after 
Pentecost. 

In  Jesus’  time  the  Jewish  feast  of 
Weeks  was  associated  with  the  gift  of  the 
Law  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  In  the 
Christian  tradition,  Pentecost  is  connected 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
Christian  community.  It  is  also  traditional- 
ly regarded  as  the  birthday  of  the  church, 
since  with  Jesus’  ascension  and  the  coming 
of  the  Spirit  the  church  began  its  mission- 
ary activity.  Today’s  Scripture  readings 
remind  us  that  Pentecost  is  an  event  of 
both  the  past  and  the  present. 

The  reading  from  John’s  Gospel  com- 
bines two  of  the  Paraclete  passages  from 
Jesus’  farewell  discourses  at  the  Last 
Supper.  In  Greek  the  word  Paraclete  has  a 
wide  range  of  meanings,  including  advo- 
cate, counselor,  comforter  and  even 
defense  attorney.  The  first  Paraclete  text 
(15:26-27)  identifies  the  Advocate  as  the 
Spirit  of  truth  and  describes  one  of  the 
Spirit’s  functions  as  bearing  witness  to 
Jesus.  The  second  Paraclete  text  (16:12-15) 
promises  that  the  Spirit  will  guide  Jesus’ 
followers,  declare  what  is  coming  and  glo- 
rify Jesus.  In  the  Johannine  context  the 
Paraclete  functions  as  a stand-in  or 
replacement  for  the  earthly  Jesus  and  sees 
to  it  that  the  movement  initiated  by  Jesus 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


will  continue  and  flourish. 

Jesus’  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the 
Last  Supper  becomes  a reality  on 
Pentecost  Sunday.  The  fullest  account 
appears  in  Acts  2.  On  the  Jewish  feast  of 
Pentecost,  the  apostles  and  their  circle  had 
gathered  for  prayer  in  Jerusalem.  Since  the 
risen  Jesus  had  departed,  the  problem  fac- 
ing them  all  was  how  they  might  carry  on 
the  movement  begun  by  Jesus.  The  answer 
is  given  in  the  Pentecost  event — that  is, 
through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Acts  2 portrays  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  Pentecost  in  a concrete  and  dra- 
matic way.  There  is  first  “a  noise  like  a 
strong  driving  wind.”  This  is  an  appropri- 
ate image,  since  in  both  Hebrew  and 
Greek  the  words  for  wind  and  spirit  are  the 
same.  Then  there  are  “tongues  as  of  fire” 
resting  on  the  disciples,  and  each  is  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  The  first  manifesta- 
tion of  their  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
comes  when  the  apostles  begin  to  proclaim 
the  good  news  of  Jesus,  and  everyone  there 
(regardless  of  their  many  different  native 
languages)  is  able  to  understand  them.  The 
miracle  of  the  tongues  on  Pentecost 
reverses  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel  in  Genesis  1 1 . 

Luke  describes  Pentecost  as  an  event 
that  took  place  long  ago  and  far  away.  But 
the  reading  from  Paul’s  Letter  to  the 
Galatians  reminds  us  that  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  an  essential  part  in 
our  Christian  fife  in  the  present.  Paul  first 
contrasts  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  as  two 
opposing  aspects  in  the  makeup  of  each 
human  person.  The  flesh  is  the  aspect  that 
is  under  the  dominance  of  sin  and  death, 
while  the  spirit  is  that  aspect  open  to  the 
movements  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  naming 
the  “works  of  the  flesh,”  Paul  presents  a fist 
of  vices  or  evil  dispositions  pertaining  to 
sexual  immorality,  idolatry,  failings  in 


interpersonal  relations  and  debauchery. 
He  warns  that  those  who  do  such  things 
will  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Paul  entitles  his  second  fist  “the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit.”  Here  he  refers  to  the  human 
spirit  acting  in  concert  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  fist  includes  nine  items:  love, 
joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  generosity, 
faithfulness,  gentleness  and  self-control. 
Instead  of  labeling  them  virtues,  Paul  sug- 
gests that  these  good  dispositions  are  real- 
ly gifts  from  God  and  flow  from  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  guiding,  directing  and 
empowering  those  who  five  in  the  Spirit 
The  point  is  that  what  enables  us  to  live 
out  our  Christian  commitment  is  not  so 
much  our  natural  excellence  or  talent  as  it 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  leading  us  forward. 
Those  who  seek  to  live  in  the  Spirit  must 
follow  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit.  Such 
persons  will  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Here  and  elsewhere  Paul  reminds  us 
that  Pentecost  did  not  end  some  2,000 
years  ago.  Rather,  he  insists  that  all  of  our 
individual  and  communal  fives  as 
Christians  take  place  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  so  are  prolonga- 
tions and  actualizations  of  the  first 
Pentecost.  Paul  summarizes  neatly  the 
challenge  of  Pentecost  for  us  today  and 
the  distinctive  character  of  Christian 
ethics  when  he  says,  “If  we  five  in  the 
Spirit,  let  us  also  follow  the  Spirit.” 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  does  the  Paraclete/Holy  Spirit 
carry  on  the  mission  of  the  earthly 
Jesus? 

• Imagine  yourself  among  Jesus'  dis- 
ciples gathered  in  Jerusalem  on 
Pentecost.  What  do  you  see?  What  do 
you  hear?  What  do  you  feel? 

• In  Paul’s  concept  of  human  nature 
what  is  the  relation  of  the  person's 
spirit  to  the  Holy  Spirit?  Why  do  we 
need  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  live 
a life  of  Christian  virtue? 
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Join  Amy  Goodman , Pete  Seeger  & Special  Guests  to 


Celebrate 

Daniel  Berrigan's 
85th  Birthday 


A night  of  music  and  poetry 
to  celebrate  Priest,  Poet  & 
Peace  Activist  Daniel  Berrigan 


Saturday  June  10th 

7pm  (doors  open) 

Wallace  Hall, 

Church  of  St  Ignatius  Loyola 

980  Park  Avenue  (at  83  rd  street ),  NYC 


A Benefit  for  The  Saint  Patrick's 
Four  Activists  and  The  Campaign 
to  Shut  Down  Guantanamo 

Sliding  scale  $25-50, 

RSVP  to  berriganRSVP@gmail.com 

(required). 


Contributions  (checks  to  Plowshares  New  York) 
can  be  sent  to: 

The  Kairos  Community,  c/o  Bud  Courtney, 

41  Utterby  Rd,  Malvern,  NY  11565 


Questions?  Call  212.726.0664 
Refreshments  Provided 
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On  Reading  St.  John  of  the  Cross 

Lawrence  S.  Cunningham 
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We  have  a policy  at  America  of 
not  running  many  obituaries. 
The  practice  saves  the  editors 
from  agonizing  over  who  gets 
one  and  who  does  not.  Of  course  there  are 
some  obvious  people  who  deserve  obituaries 
or  “appreciations.”  Pope  John  Paul  II  and 
Mother  Teresa,  for  example.  Over  the  last 
year  the  theologians  Josef  Fuchs  and  Monika 
Hellwig  were  also  eulogized. 

But  I would  like  to  make  an  exception 
now,  to  tell  you  about  a good  friend  who 
just  died,  and  how  simple  things  change 
lives. 

In  1988, 1 had  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  a little  stunned  by  the 
speed  with  which  I had  left  behind  a life,  in 
my  case  a job  in  the  corporate  world. 
Fortunately,  the  assistant  director  of  novices, 
a priest  named  David  I.  Donovan  (the  “I” 
used  to  stand  for  Irving,  until  he  had  it  legal- 
ly changed  to  Ignatius)  was  assigned  to  be 
my  spiritual  director.  David  was  48,  having 
entered  the  Jesuits  after  a successful  career 
as  a parish  priest 
in  the 

Archdiocese  of 
Boston.  And,  boy, 
you  could  hardly 
find  a more  thoroughly  Boston-Irish  priest. 
No  matter  what  place  you  mentioned,  David 
knew  someone  there:  he  had  worked  in  this 
parish,  directed  a retreat  for  this  community 
of  women  religious,  had  baptized  someone 
in  this  church.  “I’m  a Bostonian  by  birth,” 
he  loved  saying,  “and  by  choice.” 

Of  course  he  boasted  a flawless  Boston 
accent.  When  during  the  first  week  of  the 
novitiate,  he  asked  me  over  the  breakfast 
table  to  “pahss  the  Hahf  and  Hahf,”  I 
laughed  aloud.  I thought  David  must  be  jok- 
ing. He  wasn’t;  and  when  he  realized  my 
confusion,  he  laughed  (or  lahffed). 

Anyway,  I didn’t  know  the  first  thing 
about  prayer  when  I met  David.  And  at  the 
time  I was  struggling  with  a lot:  family 
issues,  vocational  issues,  emotional  issues — 
normal  stuff  for  someone  in  his  20’s,  but 
turbulent  and  frightening  nonetheless. 

David  calmly  took  it  all  in.  “Everything  is 
part  of  your  vocation,”  he  would  say,  when- 
ever I tried  to  avoid  a topic  during  spiritual 
direction.  “You  can’t  put  it  into  a box  and 
set  it  aside.” 

He  encouraged  me  to  be  honest  before 
God,  before  him  and  before  other  people. 
Once,  during  an  eight-day  retreat,  I told 
him  something  so  personal  and,  at  the  time, 
so  embarrassing,  that  I fully  expected  he 
would  either  condemn  or  reject  me.  He  did 
neither,  but  instead  answered  with  words 


I’ve  always  remembered.  “I  rejoice  in  your 
honesty,”  he  said.  Now  I often  use  his  words 
when  I direct  others. 

Until  his  sudden  death  last  month  (at  age 
65  he  collapsed  of  a heart  attack  in  his  Jesuit 
community),  I considered  him  my  spiritual 
father.  (He  would  have  groaned  if  I had  ever 
told  him  that:  he  hated  being  considered  an 
old,  or  even  an  older,  man.)  David  directed 
me  through  the  novitiate  and  through  the 
Spiritual  Exercises;  he  kept  in  touch  when  I 
worked  in  East  Africa;  he  again  became  my 
spiritual  director  during  my  theology  stud- 
ies; and  he  rejoiced — really  rejoiced — in 
whatever  I wrote.  (“But  the  next  time  you 
mention  me,  use  my  last  name!”  he  said  after 
finishing  one  book.)  Above  all,  David 
Donovan  was  a superb  listener.  For  this  in 
particular  he  was  valued  by  an  amazing  vari- 
ety of  people.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  his 
sister  Julie,  a member  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  estimated  that  David  was  seeing 
roughly  60  people  for  regular  direction. 

One  of  the  expressions  he  always  used 
with  me  was  a 
variation  of  a line 
from  the  psalms. 
“The  Lord  takes 
delight  in  you, 
Jim!”  When  David  said  it,  you  really 
believed  it. 

David  took  delight  in  many  things,  too. 
He  loved  the  good  things  in  life,  and  his 
famous  champagne  taste  was  the  subject  of 
much  good-natured  teasing  from  his  Jesuit 
brothers.  (Like  all  of  us,  David  was  not  per- 
fect: poverty  was  probably  not  his  strong 
suit.)  But  David  delighted  most  in  people: 
members  of  his  large  family,  former  parish- 
ioners of  all  ages,  religious  men  and  women 
from  dozens  of  communities,  colleagues 
from  retreat  houses  from  around  the  world 
and  his  Jesuit  brothers.  Many  of  us,  we 
agreed  at  the  wake,  thought  we  were  David’s 
best  friend. 

His  funeral  at  the  elegant  St.  Ignatius 
Church,  on  the  campus  of  Boston  College, 
with  three  bishops  in  attendance,  was 
standing  room  only.  “He  would  have  loved 
that!”  said  the  homilist,  a priest  friend  from 
David’s  time  as  the  spiritual  director  of  the 
North  American  College  in  Rome. 

As  the  coffin  of  my  friend  left  the 
church,  I turned  back  and,  through  tears, 
saw  a space  entirely  filled  with  David’s 
friends.  Aid,  more  than  ever  before,  I saw 
the  value  of  being  a good  priest  who  does  a 
few  simple  things  very,  very  well.  He  prays. 
He  listens.  He  loves.  And  most  of  all,  he 
takes  delight  in  God’s  people. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 


Of  Many  Things 
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Editorial 


The  Vatican  Instruction  on 
Priestly  Formation 


There  has  been  a notably  wide  variety  of 
interpretations  from  Catholic  leaders  of  the 
Vatican  instruction,  published  on  Nov.  29, 
concerning  the  admission  of  gay  men  to 
orders.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  effect  it  will  have  on  future  applicants  to 
seminaries  and  religious  orders. 

Some  Catholic  leaders,  like  Timothy  Radcliffe,  O.P., 
former  master  general  of  the  Dominicans,  have  concluded 
that  the  document  cannot  be  taken  as  a ban  on  gay  men  in 
the  priesthood,  since,  in  his  words,  “there  are  many  excel- 
lent priests  who  are  gay.”  Others,  like  Bishop  William  S. 
Skylstad,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  said  the  answer  ties  less  in  a man’s  orientation  and 
more  “in  the  lives  of  those  men  who,  with  God’s  grace, 
have  truly  been  dedicated  priests,  seeking  each  day  not  to 
be  served  but  to  serve  their  people,  faithfully  representing 
in  word  and  example  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  its  full- 
ness.” Still  others,  like  Bishop  John  D’Arcy  of  Fort  Wayne- 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  view  the  document  as  an  outright  ban. 
“[I]t  does  bar  anyone  whose  sexual  orientation  is  towards 
one’s  own  sex  and  it’s  permanent,”  he  said  to  The 
Washington  Post. 

Like  any  Vatican  document,  this  latest  directive,  in 
keeping  with  the  Code  of  Canon  Law  (Canon  17)  will  have 
to  be  interpreted  and  applied,  in  this  case  by  bishops,  semi- 
nary rectors,  vocation  directors  and  superiors  of  religious 
orders.  (Its  official  tide  is  Instruction  Concerning  the  Criteria 
of  Vocational  Discernment  Regarding  Persons  With  Homosexual 
Tendencies  in  View  of  Their  Admission  to  Seminaries  and  Holy 
Orders .) 

There  is  a valid  concern  that  the  priesthood  should  not 
become  exclusively  or  even  predominandy  the  domain  of 
gay  men.  In  the  same  way  that  one  would  not  want  to  see 
all  or  most  priests  coming  from  a particular  ethnic  group, 
or  from  a particular  region  of  a country,  one  hopes  that  the 
priesthood  reflects  the  great  diversity  of  Catholics. 

Similarly,  the  concern  that  a man  not  so  identify  himself 
with  the  “so-called  gay  culture”  that  it  obscures  his  fidelity 
to  the  church  is  a prudent  one.  And  the  document’s  restate- 
ment of  the  need  to  remain  faithful  to  the  promise  of 
celibacy  is  an  important  one  for  any  candidate,  no  matter 
what  his  orientation. 


One  area  highlighted  by  the  instruction  is  the  need  for 
“affective  maturity”  of  the  candidate.  In  the  past,  too  many 
candidates  with  an  unhealthy  psychological  makeup  were 
accepted  into  holy  orders,  a decision  that  contributed  to 
the  eventual  sexual  abuse  of  children.  Seminaries  and  reli- 
gious orders  should  redouble  their  efforts  to  keep  out  any 
unhealthy  candidates,  and  continue  to  weed  out  these  can- 
didates in  the  course  of  seminary  training  and  religious  for- 
mation, and  should  make  sure  as  well  that  seminarians  are 
trained  to  five  celibate  fives  with  integrity  and  peace. 

it  would  be  tragic,  however,  if  this  attempt  by  the  Vatican 
to  confront  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  were  the  occasion  for 
division  within  the  church  or  prompted  any  increase  in  prej- 
udice against  gays  and  lesbians.  As  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  states,  homosexual  men  and  women  are  to 
be  treated  with  “respect,  compassion  and  sensitivity”  (No. 
2357).  In  Pauline  theology,  the  church,  as  a body,  is  made 
up  of  many  different  members.  Among  them  are  some  with 
a homosexual  orientation.  In  the  past,  many  of  these  men 
and  women  have  served  faithfully  and  with  distinction  in 
religious  orders.  And  many  gay  men  have  served  as  celibate 
priests — in  parishes,  schools  and  retreat  houses  across  the 
world. 

Anything  that  seeks  to  remove  gay  men  and  women 
from  the  place  that  is  theirs  within  the  body  of  Christ  by 
virtue  of  their  baptism  or  to  deny  their  contributions  to  the 
church  should,  of  course,  be  rejected.  So  should  anything 
that  conflates  homosexuality  with  pedophilia  or  ephebophil- 
ia.  The  connection  between  them  is  unsupported  by  any 
credible  empirical  evidence,  and  the  scapegoating  and  vilifi- 
cation of  gay  priests  is  against  Christian  charity. 

Some  have  predicted  that  the  instruction  will  discourage 
gay  men  from  applying  to  seminaries  and  religious  orders  in 
the  future,  and  will  lead  to  the  ejection  of  celibate  gay  men 
from  seminaries  and  religious  formation  programs.  Others 
surmise  that  the  wide  variety  of  interpretations  may  reduce 
the  impact  of  the  document.  But  all  can  agree,  in  keeping 
with  the  instruction’s  admonition  about  affective  maturity, 
on  the  need  for  practices  that  can  foster  healthy  growth  in 
the  men  who  enter  seminaries  and  religious  orders  to 
ensure  that  the  church  will  be  served  by  those  who  are  not 
only  celibate,  but  also  prayerful,  mature  and  compassionate. 
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What's  in  your  heart? 


Sometimes  our  hearts 


desire  more  than  a job. 


lselor  Spiritual  Director 

Rick  Ralphson,  SJ 

started  thinking 
about  religious  life 
his  junior  year  in 
high  school.  He  is  a 
sports  enthusiast  who 
lists  exercise,  poetry, 
languages,  theology, 
and  learning  to  live 
peacefully  among  his 
interests.  Ignatian 
Spirituality,  college 
service  trips,  and  the 
many  inspiring  Jesuits 
he  met  at  college 
helped  Rick  choose  to 
become  a Jesuit. 


Sometimes  our  hearts  desire  companions  on  the  spiritual 
journey.  Are  you  thinking  about  becoming  a priest  or  Brother? 
If  so,  The  Jesuits  offer  many  joyful  opportunities  for  service. 

We  would  be  honored  to  hear  what  you  feel  in  your  heart. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Florida  Court  Overturns 
Voucher  Program 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  the  state’s  school  voucher  pro- 
gram on  Jan.  5 in  a 5-to-2  ruling  that 
disappointed  Florida  Catholic 
Conference  officials.  The  ruling  said 
the  Opportunity  Scholarship  program 
violates  the  state’s  constitution,  which 
guarantees  all  Florida  students  a “uni- 
form, efficient,  safe,  secure  and  high- 
quality  system  of  free  public  schools.” 
The  voucher  program,  enacted  by  the 
Florida  Legislature  in  1999,  has  provid- 
ed tuition  vouchers  to  children  in  fail- 
ing public  schools,  which  allow  them  to 
transfer  to  the  school  of  their  choice, 
including  private  or  parochial  schools. 

It  has  been  under  legal  challenge  since 
it  began.  Although  the  justices  declared 
the  program  unconstitutional,  they 
allowed  it  to  remain  operational  until 
the  end  of  the  2005-6  school  year.  D. 
Michael  McCarron,  executive  director 
of  the  Florida  Catholic  Conference,  said 
that  although  the  ruling  was  “a  setback 
for  hundreds  of  families  and  their  chil- 
dren,” at  least  the  “scholarship  students 
will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
remain  in  the  schools  of  their  parents’ 
choice  this  school  year.” 

Most  Hispanics  Consider 
Themselves  Pro-Life 

A survey  of  Hispanics  reported  that  57 
percent  identify  themselves  as  pro-life 
and  support  laws  requiring  parental 
notification  before  a daughter  under  1 8 
years  of  age  can  obtain  an  abortion. 

The  survey  said  only  27  percent  identi- 
fied themselves  as  pro-choice  and  36 
percent  opposed  parental  notification 
before  a minor’s  abortion.  The  survey 
by  the  Washington-based  Latino 
Coalition,  an  independent  organization 
specializing  in  issues  affecting 
Hispanics,  was  released  in  Washington 
on  Jan.  5.  It  reported  the  responses  of 
1 ,000  adult  Hispanics  surveyed  on  Dec. 
10-13  on  public  policy  issues  and  had  a 
margin  of  error  of  plus  or  minus  3.1 
icrcent.  Seventy  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents identified  themselves  as 
Catholics. 


Pope  Meets  With  Prior  of 
Taize  Community 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  met  on  Jan.  5 at  the 
Vatican  with  Brother  Alois  Leser,  prior 
of  the  ecumenical  monastic  community 
of  Taize,  France.  In  a press  release,  the 
Taize  community  said  the  meeting  was  a 
continuation  of  the  tradition  of  the  prior 
meeting  each  year  with  the  pope, 
although  it  was  the  first  time  the  prior 
was  not  the  community’s  founder, 
Brother  Roger  Schiitz.  The  90-year-old 


Rigali  Asks  Senate  to 
Reject  Immigration  Bill 

Cardinal  Justin  Rigali  of  Philadelphia  has 
asked  die  Senate  to  reject  a House-passed 
immigration  bill  that  stresses  law 


Brother  Roger  was  stabbed  to  death  in 
August  by  a deranged  woman.  Brother 
Alois,  a German  Catholic,  told  Vatican 
Radio  the  meeting  with  the  pope  “was  a 
very  important  moment  because  Brother 
Roger  came  every  year  for  an  audience 
with  the  pope,  and  it  is  important  for  me 
to  continue  this.”  While  the  Taize  com- 
munity includes  members  of  various 
Christian  traditions,  he  said,  it  always  has 
had  a special  bond  with  the  pope  in  his 
role  as  the  “minister  of  unity  for 
Christians.” 


enforcement  to  prevent  illegal  immigra- 
tion. “A  more  comprehensive  and 
humane  approach  to  immigration 
reform”  is  needed,  he  said  in  a statement 
on  Jan.  9.  The  Senate  should  support  leg- 
islation “that  reforms  all  aspects  of  our 


High  School  Seniors  Favor  Curbs  on  Abortion 


A national  survey  of  high  school  seniors 
reported  that  many  of  them  have  a 
strong  moral  opposition  to  abortion  and 
favor  restrictions  on  “a  woman’s  right 
to  choose”  an  abortion.  An  analysis  of 
the  survey  said  that  when  they  answered 
general  questions  about  abortion, 
seniors  “appeared  supportive  of  abor- 
tion rights,”  but  responses  to  more 
detailed  questions  on  circumstances  in 
which  it  should  be  allowed  showed 
“most  seniors  regard  abortion  as  moral- 
ly wrong”  and  that  they  “would  signifi- 


cantly limit”  when  a woman  could  have 
an  abortion.  The  survey  also  showed 
that  almost  75  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents supported  legal  recognition  for 
gay  couples,  with  54  percent  of  the 
respondents  supporting  gay  marriage 
and  20  percent  favoring  gay  civil  unions. 
The  survey  of  1,000  public  and  private 
school  seniors  was  conducted  by 
Hamilton  College  in  Clinton,  N.Y.,  and 
the  polling  firm  of  Zogby  International. 
It  was  made  public  at  a news  conference 
in  Washington  on  Jan.  5. 


Young  people  lead  pro-life  activists  as  they  make  their  way  toward  the  Supreme  Court  building 
during  the  annual  March  for  Life  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  24,  2005. 
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nation’s  immigration  system,  not  simply 
law  enforcement.”  The  statement  was 
issued  to  coincide  with  National 
Migration  Week,  celebrated  on  Jan.  8-14 
this  year  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church. 
The  cardinal  urged  the  Senate  to  consid- 
er legislation  that  would  allow  the  esti- 
mated 1 1 million  illegal  immigrants  in 
the  United  States  to  legalize  their  status. 
This  would  be  an  “earned  legalization” 
program  that  would  require  immigrants 
“to  work  for  up  to  six  years  before  apply- 
ing for  legal  permanent  residence,”  he 
said.  “Earned  legalization  is  not 
amnesty.” 

New  Jersey  Passes  Death 
Penalty  Moratorium 

Archbishop  John  J.  Myers  of  Newark 
praised  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  for 
passing  a death  penalty  moratorium  bill, 
calling  it  “a  giant  step”  toward  finding 


Sister  Helen  Prejean,  left,  a Sister  of  St. 

Joseph  of  Medaille,  speaks  before  a gathering 
of  former  death-row  inmates  who  were  exoner- 
ated, their  family  members,  some  attorneys 
and  death-penalty  opponents  at  the  Calvin 
Center  in  Hampton,  Ga.,  last  fall.  The  event 
was  sponsored  by  the  Witness  to  Innocence 
program,  in  conjunction  with  the  Death  Penalty 
Information  Center. 

another  way  to  punish  criminals  and  pro- 
tect its  citizens.  “The  state  of  New  Jersey 
took  a giant  step  in  affirming  what  the 
bishops  have  long  stated:  that  a devel- 
oped and  civil  society  should  examine 
alternative  processes  for  protecting  its  cit- 
izens and  punishing  effectively  those  who 
have  committed  grave  wrongs,”  he  said. 
The  archbishop,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  state’s  Catholic  conference,  issued  his 


statement  after  the  bill  passed  the  state 
Assembly  on  Jan.  9 by  a vote  of  55  to  21. 
The  bill  had  passed  the  state  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  30  to  6 in  December.  New 
Jersey’s  acting  governor,  Richard  Codey, 
signed  the  bill  before  he  left  office  on 
Jan.  17.  The  bill  suspends  executions 
while  a task  force  studies  how  the  death 
penalfy  has  been  applied  in  the  state. 

New  Jersey  would  become  the  third  state 
to  enact  such  a moratorium. 

Diocese,  Insurers  Agree  to 
$85-mi!lion  Fund 

The  Diocese  of  Covington,  Ky.,  and  its 
insurers  have  agreed  to  establish  a fund 
that  could  reach  $85  million  to  settle 
claims  of  sexual  abuse  of  children.  The 
agreement  paves  the  way  for  a court- 
approved  settlement  of  382  claims  made 
against  the  diocese  by  Nov.  10  last  year. 
The  agreement  between  the  diocese  and 
its  insurers,  Catholic  Mutual  Group  and 
American  Insurance  Co.,  was  announced 
on  Jan.  9 in  Boone  County  Circuit  Court 
before  Special  Judge  John  Potter.  Potter 
was  conducting  a fairness  hearing  on  the 
settlement  plan  offered  jointly  by  the  dio- 
cese and  lawyers  for  the  claimants.  Under 
the  plan,  the  diocese  would  contribute 
$40  million  to  the  settlement  fund, 
Catholic  Mutual  Group  would  provide 
$40  million  and  American  Insurance  Co. 
would  add  $5  million.  The  plan  calls  for 
the  money  to  be  distributed  to  claimants, 
with  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
gravity  of  each  person’s  claim,  with  com- 
pensation ranging  from  $5,000  to 
$450,000  per  individual. 

Canadian  Bishops  Want 
End  of  Refugee 
Agreement  With  U.S. 

Canadian  Catholic  bishops  called  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Safe  Third  Country 
Agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  the  end  of  racial  profil- 
ing of  Arab  and  Muslim  communities. 
The  recommendations  were  contained  in 
a pastoral  letter,  We  Are  Aliens  and 
Transients  Before  the  Lord  Our  God , pub- 
lished by  the  bishops’  social  affairs  com- 
mission. Refugees  must  not  be  scapegoats 
because  of  heightened  security  concerns 
following  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1 , 
2001,  said  Archbishop  Roger  Ebacher  of 


Gatineau,  Quebec,  at  a news  conference 
held  on  Jan.  10  on  Parliament  Hill.  He 
said  most  terrorists  would  probably  not 
go  to  the  trouble  of  trying  to  enter  the 
country  as  refugees.  He  urged  Canadians 
not  to  become  prejudiced  toward 
refugees  and  migrants,  who  face  poverty, 
separation  from  families  and  persecution 
in  their  home  countries.  “It  is  a funda- 
mental inversion  of  values  when  laws  and 
politics  place  national  interests  before 
human  dignity,”  said  Archbishop 
Ebacher,  who  chairs  the  social  affairs 
commission. 

Catholic  Historians  Honor 
Two  Priest-Authors 

The  American  Catholic  Historical 
Association  honored  two  priest-authors 
on  Jan.  7 during  its  annual  meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  Father  $tephen  fichloesser, 
a Jesuit,  received  the  association’s  John 
Gilmary  $hea  Prize  for  his  book,  Jazz 
Age  Catholicism:  Mystic  Modernism  in 
Postwar  Paris,  1919-1939 , published  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  Press  in  2005. 
Father  Augustine  Thompson,  a 
Dominican,  received  the  Howard  R. 
Marraro  Prize  for  Cities  of  God:  The 
Religion  of  the  Italian  Communes,  1125- 
1325,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
$tate  University  Press,  also  in  2005.  Each 
award  carries  a $750  prize.  Father 
fichloesser  holds  the  chair  in  Catholic 
social  thought  in  the  Joan  and  Ralph 
Lane  Center  for  Catholic  fitudies  and 
fiocial  Thought  at  the  University  of  $an 
Francisco  and  is  an  associate  professor  of 
history  at  Boston  College  in  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.  Father  Thompson  is  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  religious  studies  and 
history  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
Charlottesville,  N.C. 

U.S.C.C.B.  Official  Calls 
Trafficking  Bill  Lacking 

A bill  signed  by  President  George  W. 
Bush  on  Jan.  10  to  combat  human  traf- 
ficking was  a step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  not  enough  to  help  children,  accord- 
ing to  a representative  of  the  U.$. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  “In  gen- 
eral, I think  the  revisions  are  solid  and 
necessary,  and  the  allocation  of  money  is 
good,”  said  fiister  Mary  Ellen  Dougherty 
of  the  bishops’  Migration  and  Refugee 
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Services.  Sister  Dougherty,  a member  of 
the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  and 
manager  for  outreach,  education  and 
technical  assistance  in  M.R.S.’s  human 
trafficking  program,  said  the  final  version 
of  the  bill  “didn’t  go  far  enough  for  us  as 
far  as  children  are  concerned.”  She  said 
the  legislation,  called  the  Trafficking 
Victims  Protection  Reauthorization  Act, 
fails  to  empower  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  officials  to  make 
decisions  about  the  eligibility  of  children 
to  receive  refugee  benefits  “without  hav- 
ing to  wait  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
time.”  She  also  wanted  to  see  more  steps 
taken  to  make  sure  that  immediate 
guardians  are  appointed  to  children  who 
have  been  trafficking  victims.  [See  article 
by  Sister  Dougherty  in  this  issue.] 


Religious  Employers  Must 
Pay  for  Contraceptives 

A New  York  appeals  court  on  Jan.  12 
upheld  a state  law  requiring  religious 
employers  to  cover  contraceptives  in  pre- 
scription insurance  plans.  A spokesman 
for  the  church-owned  organizations  that 
sued  to  block  the  law  said  they  would 
appeal.  In  a lawsuit  filed  by  Catholic 
Charities  of  Albany  and  other  church- 
based  medical  and  social  service  agencies, 
the  appellate  division  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court  ruled  3 to  2 that  the 
2002  law  is  constitutional.  The  church 
groups  had  argued  that  the  requirement 
to  provide  contraceptives  for  employees 
violates  the  tenets  of  their  faith.  “This 
case  is  not  about  the  right  to  contracep- 
tion,” said  a statement  from  the  New 
York  State  Catholic  Conference.  “We 
have  never  challenged  employees’  right 
to  use  contraception.  We  have  simply 
maintained  that  our  religious  beliefs  pre- 
vent us  from  paying  for  something  we 
teach  is  sinful.” 


Bishops  to  Talk  With 
Catholic  College  Heads 

At  a meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Jan.  10,  the  U.S.  bishops’  Committee  on 
Education  approved  a set  of  questions  to 
guide  local  dialogues  nationwide  between 
diocesan  bishops  and  the  presidents  of 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  in  their 
diocese.  The  dialogues  are  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  May  3,  the  date  on  which  “The 
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Application  of  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae  for  the 
United  States”  took  effect  five  years  ago. 
Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae , Latin  for  “from  the 
heart  of  the  church,”  is  Pope  John  Paul 
H’s  1990  apostolic  constitution  on 
Catholic  higher  education,  which  set 
norms  to  assure  the  Catholic  mission  and 
identity  of  Catholic  colleges  and  universi- 
ties worldwide  and  called  on  national 
bishops’  conferences  to  establish  imple- 
menting norms  applying  the  general 
norms  within  the  context  of  their  own 
countries.  Bishop  Robert  J.  McManus  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  chairman  of  the  educa- 
tion committee,  said  in  an  interview  after 
the  meeting  that  the  guiding  questions 
were  themselves  the  result  of  a dialogue 
process  between  bishops  and  Catholic 
college  and  university  presidents. 


Jewish  Group  Helps 
Rebuild  Church 

A Catholic  parish  in  New  Orleans,  St. 
Clement  of  Rome,  received  $125,000 
from  the  American  Jewish  Committee  to 
rebuild  its  sanctuary  after  the  devastation 
of  Hurricane  Katrina.  Meanwhile,  the 
Louisiana  Chaplains’  Association  has 
established  a fund  to  help  rebuild  the 
seminary  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
Orleans.  David  Harris,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  pre- 
sented checks  to  the  parish  and  also  to 
three  other  institutions — Dillard 
University;  Congregation  Gates  of 
Prayer,  a Reform  synagogue;  and 
Congregation  Beth  Israel,  an  Orthodox 
synagogue — in  late  December.  The  orga- 
nization gave  a total  of  $575,000  in  con- 
tributions from  its  Hurricane  Katrina 
Relief  Fund.  In  a letter  published  by  The 
New  York  Times  on  Jan.  1,  Harris  wrote: 
“The  hurricane  was  another  reminder 
that  whatever  our  religious  or  other  dif- 
ferences, we  are  one  human  family  with  a 
common  destiny.” 


Palestinians  Concerned 
With  Unemployment 

Palestinian  Christians  are  concerned  with 
high  unemployment  and  its  effects  on  the 
younger  generation,  said  Bishop  William 
$.  Skylstad,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  Of  some 
400  families  in  Holy  Family  Parish  in 
Ramallah,  West  Bank,  125  are  facing  a 


daily  struggle  because  of  unemployment, 
Bishop  Skylstad  said  after  visiting  the 
parish  on  Jan.  15.  “It  is  difficult  for  young 
people  even  to  think  of  marriage,”  he  said 
in  an  interview  with  Catholic  News 
Service  on  Jan.  16.  “There  is  a real  con- 
cern about  immigration  of  young  people 
from  the  country.”  Bishop  Skylstad,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  was  in  Jerusalem  partic- 
ipating in  the  Episcopal  Conference 
Coordination  in  Support  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Land  in  meetings  with  the 
Assembly  of  Catholic  Ordinaries  of  the 
Holy  Land  on  Jan.  14-19.  He  said  he 
hoped  he  and  Msgr.  William  P.  Fay, 
U.S.C.C.B.  general  secretary,  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  visit  to 
Ramallah,  were  able  to  convey  a sense  of 
solidarity  with  the  people  and  let  them 
know  they  are  with  them  “in  prayer,  sup- 
port and  advocacy  and  that  signs  of  hope 
can  be  seen  as  we  look  to  the  future.” 


Court  Upholds  Physician- 
Assisted  Suicide  Law 

In  a 6-to-3  ruling,  the  Supreme  Court 
on  Jan.  17  upheld  Oregon’s  physician- 
assisted  suicide  law,  rejecting  the  U.S. 
attorney  general’s  attempt  to  use  federal 
drug  control  laws  to  stop  doctors  from 
prescribing  lethal  doses  of  medicine  to 
people  who  are  terminally  ill.  Writing 
for  the  majority,  Justice  Anthony 
Kennedy  said  that  although  the  federal 
government  may  apply  drug  laws  to 
states,  the  “authority  claimed  by  the 
attorney  general  is  both  beyond  his 
expertise  and  incongruous  with  the 
statutory  purposes  and  design.”  If  the 
attorney  general’s  argument  were  to 
stand,  the  government  could  apply  the 
same  logic  to  other  types  of  medical 
judgments,  Kennedy  wrote.  “He  could 
decide  whether  any  particular  drug  may 
be  used  for  any  particular  purpose,  or 
indeed  whether  a physician  who  admin- 
isters any  controversial  treatment  could 
be  deregistered,”  or  effectively  barred 
from  practicing  medicine.  The  attorney 
general  would  have  such  power  even 
though  the  law  limits  his  authority  to 
the  registration  and  control  of  drugs 
“and  despite  the  statutory  purposes  to 
combat  drug  abuse  and  prevent  illicit 
drug  trafficking,”  Kennedy  wrote. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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GUEST  HOUSE  INSTITUTE 


The  world  leader  in  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  addictive  disorders  for  priests  and  religious  invites 
bishops,  diocesan  and  religious  leadership  to  attend  its  fifth  annual 

Guest  House  Summer  Leadership  Conference  on  Addictions. 

ADDICTION  & HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ACROSS  THE  1IFE  SPAN 


♦♦^Recommended  especially  for  new  bishops  and  new  leadership**** 


Location:  Hilton  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Airport-Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Dates:  July  10-12,  2006 


FACULTY  TO  INCLUDE: 

George  E.  Vaillant,  M.D. 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Espelage,  O.F.M. 

Richard  E.  Finlayson,  M.D. 

John  G.  Gardin  II,  Ph.  D. 

Dennis  Henning 

Teresa  Kettelkamp 

Nickey  Larson,  Psy.  D. 

Kevin  McClone,  M.  Div.  Psy.  D. 

Rev.  Gerard  McGlone,  S.J. 

Oliver  Morgan,  Ph.  D. 

Michael  Morton,  M.A. 

J.  Gerard  O’Connor 

The  costs  of  the  conference,  hotel  rooms  and  meals  for  diocesan  and  religious  community  staff 
are  being  underwritten  by  generous  Guest  House  donors.  The  conference  cost  for  all  others  is 
$290.00.  Diocesan  and  religious  community  staff  are  responsible  only  for  transportation  to 
and  from  home  and  the  conference. 


Please  register  me  for  the  Guest  House  Summer  Leadership  Conference  held  July  10-12,  2006.  I am  aware  that  Guest  House  will 
pay  for  my  registration,  hotel  room  charges  and  scheduled  meals.  Following  this  registration  I will  receive  a confirmation  letter 
with  additional  conference  and  hotel  information. 

Name:  Address: 

C/S/Z:  

Phone:  Diocese/Religious  Order  and  Position  held: 

Which  evenings  will  you  be  staying?  Please  reserve 
your  hotel  room  by  checking  the  applicable  dates: 

□ July  10,  2006  □ July  11,  2006 

□ Yes,  I would  like  to  take  the  optional  bus  trip  to  Guest  House  in  Rochester,  Minnesota  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  12,  2006. 

□ Yes,  I will  be  taking  the  bus  trip  to  Guest  House  in  Rochester,  Minnesota  and  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  additional  night  stay 
upon  my  return  to  the  Hilton  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Airport,  the  evening  of  July  12,  2006. 

Mail  or  fax  this  completed  registration  form  to: 

Michael  Morton,  Executive  Director  GUEST  HOUSE  INSTITUTE 
1601  Joslyn  Road  Lake  Orion,  Ml  48360 
or  Fax  to:  (248)  391-0210 

If  you  would  like  to  call  for  additional  information  prior  to  reserving  your  spot,  please  call:  (800)  626-6910. 

♦Guest  House  Institute  is  the  newly  formed  educational  and  research  subsidiary  of  Guest  House. 


Ethics  Notebook 


Torturous  Thoughts 

fci  ‘is  there  any  evil  you  would  not 
do  in  the  name  of  defeating  evil?  ^ 


SINCE  THE  TERRORIST  mass- 
murder  attacks  of  9/1 1,  we  have 
seen  a growing  debate  over  the 
use  of  torture.  The  famous  civil 
liberties  and  defense  attorney 
Alan  Dershowitz,  in  Why  Terrorism. 
Works,  wrote  a full  chapter  to  justify  the 
use  of  an  authorized  “torture  warrant” 
under  highly  controlled  conditions.  In  an 
article  in  The  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
November  2001,  “Is  There  a Torturous 
Road  to  Justice?”  and  in  a later  conversa- 
tion with  Wolf  Blitzer  on  CNN, 
Dershowitz  elaborated  on  the  circum- 
stance of  a “ticking  bomb”  case:  a cap- 
tured terrorist  who  knows  of  an  immi- 
nent large-scale  attack  could  be  tortured 
to  “prevent  the  deaths  of  thousands.”  He 
had  no  doubt  that  our  law  enforcement 
authorities  would  torture;  he  just  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  it  would  be  written  into 
law. 

In  the  following  months,  with  the 
disgusting  pictures  from  Abu  Ghraib 
prison,  the  reports  of  secret  detentions  in 
“black  sites”  in  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  and  Senator  John  McCain’s 
success  in  winning  a 90-vote  Senate 
majority  banning  “cruel,  inhuman  and 
degrading”  treatment  of  any  prisoner, 
the  issue  is  well  known  to  most 
Americans. 

In  fact,  as  a Harris  poll  in  December 
2005  reported,  most  Americans  disagree 
with  the  Senate.  A slim  majority  believes 
that  “rendition”  to  secret  prison  camps 
where  torture  is  used,  as  well  as  torture 
itself,  is  sometimes  or  often  justified.  An 
even  larger  majority,  80  percent  (appar- 
ently not  believing  the  president’s  claim 
l it  the  United  States  does  not  torture), 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a professor  of 
osophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 

Louis.  Mo. 


think  that  we  actually  do. 

I am  not  surprised.  If  there  is  an 
unspoken  ethical  worldview  shared  by 
most  Americans,  it  is  the  moral  position 
of  John  Stuart  Mill’s  utilitarian  principle 
that  whatever  yields  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  is  morally  accept- 
able. This  means  that  no  act  is  prohibit- 
ed, provided  it  produces  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

Such  a line  of  thinking  seems  to 
haunt  “The  Truth  About  Torture:  It’s 
Time  to  Be  Honest  About  Doing 
Terrible  Things,”  an  article  by  Charles 
Krauthammer  in  The  Weekly  Standard 
(12/05/05).  In  discussing  a variation  of 
Dershowitz’s  “ticking  bomb”  case — a 
captured  terrorist  has  information  about 
a nuclear  bomb  planted  in  New  York 
City — Krauthammer  has  no  doubt  that 
you  should  torture  him.  “Not  only  is  it 
permissible  to  hang  this  miscreant  by  his 
thumbs.  It  is  a moral  duty.”  He  holds  this 
position  despite  saying  that  any  form  of 
torture  is  a “monstrous  eviL.as  degrading 
and  morally  corrupting  to  those  who 
practice  it  as  any  conceivable  human 
activity.”  We  must  simply  do  whatever  is 
necessary,  Krauthammer  says,  but  only 
what  is  necessary,  to  get  the  information 
that  could  prevent  mass  murder. 

His  position  might  seem  intuitively 
right,  as  you  read  it.  But  I would  like  you, 
as  well  as  Dershowitz  and  Krauthammer, 
to  consider  my  own  thought  experiment 
about  the  “ticking  bomb.” 

First,  however,  we  have  to  set  aside 
temporarily  consideration  of  some  very 
important  topics:  definitions,  degrees  and 
forms  of  torture  or  “inhumane”  treat- 
ment; the  sad  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  including  some  saints,  with 
respect  to  torture;  the  issue  of  the  cap- 
tured terrorist’s  guilt,  which  for  some 
might  qualify  him  as  a candidate  for  tor- 


ture; and  whether  there  is  any  difference 
between  terrorism  and  the  terror-bomb- 
ing of  cities.  (These  and  many  other  top- 
ics are  well  treated  in  John  Perry’s 
Torture:  Religious  Ethics  and  National 
Security) 

The  point  I am  interested  in  here  is 
not  so  much  the  issue  of  torture  as  the 
reduction  of  ethical  right  and  good  to 
positive  outcomes — the  end  justifying 
the  means. 

Here  is  the  case:  if  we  can  do  any- 
thing, even  a “monstrous  evil,”  to  prevent 
the  “ticking  bomb”  from  going  off,  may 
we  torture  the  terrorist’s  only  son  before 
his  eyes?  We  know  our  hypothetical  ter- 
rorist has  himself  withstood  torture  in 
the  past,  and  has  even  seemed  willing  to 
undergo  a slow  death  for  his  cause.  But 
his  pride  and  joy,  his  son,  is  his  weak  spot. 
He  could  not  bear  seeing  the  boy  tor- 
tured. This  is  our  only  chance  to  break 
him.  And  he  will  know  we  are  serious  if 
we  begin  by  cutting  off  his  son’s  fingers 
one  at  a time. 

Even  here,  one  might  think  it  worth 
it.  One  innocent  fife  for  the  sake  of  a city 
or  a nation?  Well,  would  it  be  worth  it  if 
we  had  to  torture  three  innocent  chil- 
dren? Or  three  thousand?  Or  bum  a city 
of  civilians? 

This  utilitarian  reduction  of  persons 
to  numbers  has  been  done  before  to  hor- 
rific proportions.  From  ancient  times  to 
the  last  century  of  world  wars,  extermina- 
tions and  ethnic  cleansings,  all  the  way  to 
the  terrorists  of  9/11,  countless  humans 
have  been  rendered  expendable  for  the 
sake  of  some  desired  “good.”  This  logic, 
moreover,  will  haunt  future  discussions 
concerning  the  birth  of  mildly  handi- 
capped infants,  the  treatment  of 
Alzheimer  patients  and  the  execution  of 
people  on  death  row.  It  now  haunts  our 
talk  of  torture;  and  it  serves  us  well  to 
determine  what  side  we  are  on  in  this 
debate. 

Calculate  the  greatest  happiness  for 
the  greatest  number,  if  you  will.  But  I say 
there  are  some  “monstrous  evils”  we 
ought  never  do.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
honestly:  is  there  any  evil  we  would  not 
do,  to  be  victorious  over  evil?  If  we  can- 
not think  of  one,  we  have  paid  a terrible 
price  to  achieve  our  victory.  “The  evil 
ones”  will  have  succeeded  in  conquering, 
not  our  lands,  but  our  souls. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Curing,  Caring 
and  Coping 


- BY  DANIEL  CALLAHAN  - 


While  THERE  ARE  many  REASONS  to  worry  about  what  the  future 
may  bring — with  global  warming,  oil  depletion  and  international 
terrorism  high  on  the  list — it  is  imaginable,  at  least  for  optimists, 
that  these  challenges  can  be  dealt  with  in  some  fashion  or  other. 
One  problem,  however,  should  invite  no  easy,  comforting 
thoughts:  aging  societies.  The  developed  countries  are  already  feeling  the  early  gusts  of 
dangerous  winds,  and  even  the  developing  countries  are  beginning  to  notice  them  as 
well.  Little  guesswork  is  needed.  The  young  people  who  will  become  the  old  people  in 


As  society  ages,  our  reponsibilities  to  the 


elderly  grow  more  complex. 


DANIEL  callahan,  director  of  the  international  program  at  the  Hastings  Center,  is  the 
author  of  Setting  Limits:  Medical  Goals  in  an  Aging  Society  (1987)  and  co-author  of  the 
forthcoming  book  Medicine  and  the  Market:  Equity  vs.  Choice. 
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coming  decades  are  already  alive.  Their  numbers  can  be 
counted,  and  those  demographics  cannot  be  changed. 

The  reasons  for  anxiety  are  emerging  in  the  United 
States,  even  if  so  far  the  challenges  seem  manageable. 
There  are  the  demographic  projections:  36  million  of  us  are 
now  over  65,  close  to  13  percent  of  the  population,  and  our 
number  is  expected  to  rise  to  71.5  million  by  2030,  to  19 
percent.  Some  9.6  million  of  us  will  be  over  the  age  of  85. 
There  are  the  economic  implications:  Medicare  will  grow 
from  the  present  2.4  percent  of  the  G.D.P.  to  8.3  percent  in 
2050;  and  the  combined  costs  of  Medicare,  Medicaid  and 
Social  Security  are  expected  almost  to  double  by  2035. 
Then  there  are  the  medical  portents:  close  to  50  percent  of 
those  over  85  will  suffer  from  some  form  of  dementia,  and 
only  5 percent  will  be  fully  mobile.  The  projected  long- 
term institutional  costs  alone,  quite  apart  from  medical 
expenses,  are  looking  astronomical  also. 

Figures  of  that  magnitude  should  catch  everyone’s  eye, 
but  their  very  size  tends  to  obscure  a no  less  important 
problem.  How  ought  we,  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  care 
for  the  elderly?  What  do  we  owe  them  in  their 
time  of  need  (which  can  go  on  for  many  years), 
not  only  in  terms  of  government  medical  and 
welfare  programs,  but  in  terms  of  personal 
time,  energy  and  personal  resources?  The 
President’s  Council  on  Bioethics  has  tried  to 
respond  to  questions  of  that  kind  in  its  new 
report,  Taking  Care:  Ethical  Caregiving  in  Our 
Aging  Society.  That  council,  appointed  by 
President  Bush  and  chaired  until  recendy  by 
Leon  R.  Kass  (now  replaced  by  Edmund  D. 

Pellegrino,  M.D.),  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  contro- 
versy, most  of  it  wholly  undeserved.  The  council  had  the 
misfortune  of  getting  caught  in  some  of  the  nastiness  of  the 
debates  about  cloning  and  stem  cell  research,  of  wrongly 
being  assumed  to  be  puppets  of  the  president  and  of  run- 
ning afoul  of  a high  tide  of  technological  enthusiasm,  which 
takes  any  and  all  questioning  of  medical  progress  as  nothing 
but  hostility  to  science,  a crime  of  the  first  order.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  its  reports  have  generally  received  high  marks, 
providing  careful  analysis  and  reasonable  conclusions  of  a 
quality  that  even  many  of  its  critics  have  acknowledged. 

The  report  on  caregiving  is  no  exception,  even  if  it  here 
and  there  leaves  some  gaps  and  displays  some  crucial  ambi- 
guities. (I  should  note  that  I was  asked  to  read  the  draft  of 
one  small  part  of  it.)  It  begins  with  an  examination  of  the 
data  on  our  aging  society,  summarizing  what  we  can  expect 
in  the  future:  how  many  elderly  there  are  likely  to  be  and 
their  proportion  of  the  population,  the  projected  costs  of 
medical  and  long-term  care  and  the  many  problems  that 
will  be  posed  for  family  caretakers.  It  then  takes  up  the 
question  of  advance  directives,  consisting  either  of  a written 


living  will  or  the  appointment  of  a surrogate,  and  their  bear- 
ing on  the  decisions  of  physicians  and  family  members  who 
honor  them.  At  the  heart  of  the  report  is  a chapter  on  the 
ethics  of  caregiving,  setting  forth  some  general  principles. 

Those  principles  are  then  deployed  in  a chapter  on  their 
relationship  to  the  prudence  needed  to  make  appropriate 
use  of  them  in  difficult  cases.  The  last  chapter  offers  a num- 
ber of  summary  recommendations,  drawing  on  the  previous 
chapters.  All  in  all,  there  is  a helpful  movement  in  the  report 
back  and  forth  between  the  general  and  the  particular, 
appropriate  in  grounding  the  discussion  in  the  full  range  of 
the  dilemmas  of  a sensitive  provision  of  care. 

let  me  express  at  the  outset  some  of  my  own  hesitations. 
While  the  report  notes  the  huge  financial  problems  an 
aging  society  will  impose,  particularly  on  public  programs, 
it  does  not  take  us  very  far  in  confronting  the  inevitable 
rationing  that  will  almost  surely  be  necessary.  The  report 
adverts  to  it,  but  that  is  about  all.  The  combination  of  rising 
costs,  imposed  by  the  increasing  number  of  elderly  togeth- 


er with  ever  fancier  technologies  to  treat  them,  requires  a 
national  dialogue  that  our  country  has  put  off  for  too  long. 
How  are  we  supposed  to  deal  with  the  ever-rising  cost  of  an 
aging  society?  How  are  we  best  to  balance  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren against  those  of  the  elderly,  of  education  against  health 
care,  of  job  creation  for  the  young  against  support  for  the 
retired?  Liberals  have  avoided  such  tensions  out  of  a fear  of 
promoting  ageism  and  appearing  to  treat  the  elderly  conde- 
scendingly, as  nothing  other  than  a “burden”— which  is 
considered  a demeaning,  even  nasty,  word.  Some  conserva- 
tives, not  to  be  outdone  in  evasive  tactics,  have  taken  any 
talk  of  limits  and  rationing  as  nothing  but  “social  euthana- 
sia.” 

I can  well  understand  why  the  council  decided  to 
acknowledge  but  not  take  on  in  detail  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  which  pay  for 
long-term  care;  they  had  enough  on  their  plate.  Yet  since 
the  care  of  the  elderly  is  so  heavily  a government  problem, 
and  its  finances  so  directly  bear  on  the  situation  of  families 
in  caring  for  the  elderly,  more  might  usefully  have  been  said. 
It  may  surprise  some  liberals  to  know  that  the  council  sees 


fiow  ought  we,  from  an  ethical 
standpoint,  care  for  the  elderly? 
What  do  we  owe  them  in  their 
time  of  need? 
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NEW  Ph.D.  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Theology  at  Georgetown 
University  announces  a new  Ph.D.  program  in  Theology 
and  Religious  Studies  with  the  focus  on  religious  plural- 
ism. The  program  will  begin  in  Fall  2006. 

The  program  seeks  to  develop  scholars  in  the  analy- 
sis of  and  research  in  the  phenomenon  of  religious  plural- 
ism in  all  its  ramifications  and  implications  for  the  acade- 
my, religious  communities,  and  society.  Students  will 
acquire  competence  in  at  least  two  religious  traditions 
and  in  both  religious  studies  and  theology  in  the  field  of 
religious  pluralism.  Three  areas  will  be  studied:  theologi- 
cal reflection,  ethical  discourse,  and  relationship 
between  religion  and  culture. 

The  degree  requires  36  credits,  a reading  knowledge 
of  two  foreign  languages,  comprehensive  examinations, 
and  dissertation. 

A master’s  degree  is  required  for  admission.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  bring  substantial  competence  in  one 
religious  tradition  to  the  program  (e.g.,  master’s  degree  in 
Divinity,  Rabbinical  Studies,  Religion,  Theology,  etc.). 
However,  students  intending  to  focus  on  the  cultural  anal- 
ysis of  religious  pluralism  may  come  from  different  cultur- 
al backgrounds,  such  as  Anthropology,  History,  and 
Sociology,  or  from  programs  in  religion  that  focus  on  its 
cultural  aspects.  Deadline  for  application  with  tuition 
scholarship  and  assistantship  stipend  for  Fall  2006  is 
January  3,  2006.  In  addition  to  full  tuition  scholarship, 
there  will  be  $17,000  assistantship  stipend  per  year. 

Application  can  be  made  on  line  through  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 

http://grad.georgetown.edu/.  For  materials  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  application  and  for  a full  description  of  the 
program,  please  visit:  http://theology.george- 

town.edu/students/gradprograms.htm. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Dennis  Feeney,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  at  dmf27@georgetown.edu  or  202-687-5846 
or  Dr.  Peter  C.  Phan,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
at  pcp5@georgetown.edu  or  202-687-1254. 


the  need  for  strong  government  support.  It  goes  nowhere 
near  taking  a conservative  cost-cutting  line,  and  there  is  no 
hint  of  an  antd-“big  government”  bias. 

But  just  how  far  ought  the  government  to  go?  Without 
directly  relating  in  any  detail  their  observations  to  the  eco- 
nomic issues,  the  authors  of  the  report  astutely  note  how  an 
important  traditional  principle  of  balancing  patient  benefits 
and  burdens  is  now  revealing  another  side,  a troubling  one. 
“If  the  only  morally  permissible  criteria  for  forgoing  life- 
sustaining  medical  treatment  is  that  the  treatment  is  itself 
burdensome  or  ineffectual,  then  every  affordable  treatment 
that  meets  these  criteria  becomes  a moral  obligation.  Every 
medical  invention  of  such  a sort  creates  a new  moral  duty. 
Progress  constrains  human  choice  as  much  as  it  expands  it.” 

That  is  an  invaluable  insight.  The  Medicare  program, 
for  instance,  is  steadily  being  forced  to  decide  whether  to 
provide  coverage  for  exceedingly  expensive  treatments  (e.g., 
$50,000  to  $100,000  a year)  that  bring  some  short-term 
benefits  but  limited  long-term  health  gains.  Its  administra- 
tors know  that  the  program  cannot  continue  much  longer 
to  pay  for  every  new  technology  that  comes  along,  but  it  was 
legislatively  organized  in  a way  that  does  not  allow  cost  con- 
siderations any  role  at  all  in  determining  what  will  be  reim- 
bursed. And  Congress  has  resisted  efforts  to  allow  a place 
for  those  considerations — or  even  to  talk  about  them — no 
doubt  intuiting  the  fractious  public  debate  this  would 
instandy  set  off.  “We  seem,”  the  council  report  notes,  “to  be 
bound  by  technological  innovations  that  may  not  always 
serve  what  seems  like  a human  good.”  That  insight  is  sure- 
ly correct,  but  its  power  is,  unhappily,  not  ordinarily  suffi- 
cient to  stand  in  the  way  of  technological  innovations  in  a 
culture  infatuated  with  those  innovations. 

I HAVE  LET  MYSELF  SO  FAR  BE  DISTRACTED  by  Some  points  in 

the  report  that  seem  to  me  more  important  than  the  space 
and  development  accorded  them;  but  they  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Why  were  they  not  more  developed?  I suspect 
because  of  an  implicit  notion  of  ethics  that  too  sharply  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  sphere  of  personal  conduct  and 
morality  and  that  of  economics  and  politics.  In  the  case  of 
an  aging  society  that  affects  our  lives  individually  and  social- 
ly, our  personal  morality  about  caring  and  our  nation’s  social 
policies  will  inevitably  interact  with  each  other. 

The  level  of  medical  and  welfare  benefits  that  we  make 
available  through  our  taxes  to  an  elderly  wife  caring  for  her 
sick  husband  will  make  an  enormous  difference  in  her 
capacity  to  provide  loving — and  not  just  dutiful,  angry  and 
resentful — care  and  in  maintaining  her  own  health  along 
the  way.  The  council  emphasizes  interdependence  as  a key 
value  in  personal  care  for  the  aged,  and  that  seems  right  on 
target.  Yet  if  public  policy  is  understood  as  the  way  we  treat 
those  who  are  strangers  to  us,  knowing  they  are  part  of  our 
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extended  community,  that  will  affect  the  private  and  the 
personal  in  our  own  lives  as  well.  The  concept  of  interde- 
pendence can  then  rightly  be  expanded  to  encompass  social 
policy  and  not  treat  it  as  a separate  category.  The  European 
commitment  to  the  value  of  solidarity  in  its  support  of  uni- 
versal health  care  nicely  captures  that  idea  of  interdepen- 
dence, among  family  members  and  the  larger  community  in 
which  families  exist. 

The  central  theme  of  the  report,  focused  on  the  moral 
values  and  principles  we  ought  to  bring  to  the  care  of  the 
old,  comes  down  to  one  starting  point:  that  of  providing  the 
best  care  for  the  person  now  before  us.  “Human  beings,”  it 
writes,  “who  are  dwindling,  enfeebled,  or  disabled  in  body 
or  in  mind  remain  equal  members  of  the  human  communi- 
ty. As  such  we  are  obligated  to  treat  them  with  respect  and 
to  seek  their  well-being,  here  and  now.” 

Euthanasia  and  physician-assisted  suicide  are  flatly  ruled 
out,  but  otherwise,  in  pursuing  its  theme  of  the  “here  and 
now,”  the  report  seeks  to  balance  important  values:  not  to 
“postpone  the  end  of  the  patient’s  life  as  long  as  is  medical- 
ly possible,  but  always  to  benefit  the  life  the  patient  still 
has,”  and  to  recognize  an  obligation  to  “avoid  inflicting 
treatments  that  are  unduly  burdensome  to  the  patient  being 
treated ” (italics  in  original).  Those  values  are  explicated  with 
great  delicacy  in  the  report’s  case  studies.  Of  course  every 
word  in  those  assertions  can  be  argued  about  and  has  been 


argued  about  indefinitely:  “unduly,”  “benefit,”  “medically 
possible” — but  they  are  the  best  words  we  have.  There  are 
more  moral  distinctions  than  angels  who  can  dance  on  the 
head  of  a pin,  and  most  of  them  remain  relevant. 

But  some  ambiguities  arise  along  the  way.  Like  many 
others  in  recent  years,  the  report  is  critical  of  living  wills  as 
a legal  instrument  for  the  kind  of  care  one  would  like  to 
receive.  The  alternative  is  the  appointment  of  a proxy, 
someone  to  act  in  one’s  behalf.  Yet  living  wills  were  origi- 
nally designed  for  end-of-life  decisions,  not  to  provide  for 
any  and  all  cases  of  incapacity  to  make  decisions  at  other 
times  of  life.  But  this  distinction  gets  lost  along  the  way  in 
the  report.  In  great  part  that  is  because  a primary  and  recur- 
ring case  example  is  that  of  dementia,  an  important  source 
of  incapacity  but  not  the  only  one.  What  is  to  be  done  when 
a person  had  stated  in  his  living  will  that  he  wants  life-pre- 
serving  medical  treatment  terminated  should  he  be  afflicted 
with  advanced  Alzheimer’s  disease — but,  when  the  time 
comes,  appears  to  be  happy  and  contented?  It  makes  sense, 
in  those  circumstances,  for  the  earlier  wish  to  be  put  aside, 
or  at  least  for  that  possibility  to  be  seriously  discussed  by  the 
person’s  family  and  caretakers. 

Yet  apart  from  that  kind  of  unusual  circumstance,  the 
report  affirms,  with  a hint  of  reluctance,  the  importance  of 
a patient’s  prior  wishes.  In  stressing  the  value,  now  widely 
accepted,  of  a proxy  in  preference  to  a living  will,  the 
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report  cites  its  fostering  of  interdependence  as  the  superi- 
or strength  of  a proxy.  Yet  what  it  seems  to  miss  is  that  one 
reason  many  now  prefer  proxy  directives  is  not  just  to  affirm 
interdependence.  Instead,  it  is  in  order  that  the  proxy  can 
serve  as  a zealous  and  single-minded  advocate,  pushing  hard 
for  what  the  patient  had  earlier  stated  as  his  desire.  Living 
wills  are  being  rejected  in  great  part  because  they  have 
proved  to  be  a failure  as  an  instrument  for  ensuring  self- 
determination  about  the  end  of  one’s  life.  They  are  often 
hard  to  interpret  and  easily  ignored.  A proxy  can  represent 
a patient  better  than  a piece  of  paper  and  can  also  deal  with 
situations  a patient  may  not  have  anticipated. 

Yet  it  would  seem  to  me  a terrible  breach  of  trust  for  a 


proxy  to  set  aside  the  patient’s  earlier  wishes  (assuming  they 
had  been  amply  discussed)  simply  because  the  proxy  later 
comes  to  believe  it  was  a wrong  decision  or  cannot  bear  to 
follow  through  on  it.  This  is  a difficult  and  delicate  matter: 
the  proxy  remains  a moral  agent,  not  simply  a hired  gun. 
Short  of  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  proxy  should  do 
what  he  or  she  was  asked  (and  agreed)  to  do.  “Living  wills,” 
the  report  argues,  “make  autonomy  and  self-determination 
the  primary  values  at  a time  of  life  when  one  is  no  longer 
autonomous  or  self-determining,  and  what  one  needs  is 
loyal  and  loving  care.” 

That  is  a puzzling  statement,  one  that  would  make  more 
sense  if  the  phrase  “at  a time  of  life”  were  replaced  by  “for 
a time  of  life.”  While  hardly  infallible,  it 
is  possible  for  people  to  come  to  a rea- 
sonable judgment  about  how  they  want 
to  be  treated  at  the  end  of  their  life — 
and  particularly  for  elderly  persons  who 
have  observed  the  deaths  of  many  of 
their  fellow  elderly.  The  desire  for  self- 
determination  is  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  a desire  for  loyal  and  loving 
care,  or  interdependence,  but  the 
report  leaves  the  impression  that  there 
is  a conflict.  Our  dying,  as  the  report 
itself  observes,  is  personal  and  individu- 
al, even  if  its  context  is  social  and  inter- 
dependent. 

Perhaps  my  trouble  in  reading  the 
text  comes  from  one  of  its  virtues.  It 
works  hard  to  make  its  way  through 
some  complicated  issues,  doing  justice 
to  values  that  often  seem  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  one  another  or  even  to  sub- 
vert one  another.  Reports  of  that 
kind — in  the  form  of  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other  hand — are  easily  misinter- 
preted. In  any  case,  readers  of  the 
report  will  be  invigorated  by  it,  and  that 
is  no  mean  accomplishment.  I know 
from  my  own  experience  in  writing 
about  elder  care  and  policy  that  it  is 
uncommonly  difficult  territory  to  tra- 
verse without  setting  off  hidden  land 
mines.  Along  with  death,  aging  is  one  of 
those  topics  that  most  people  take  with 
great  seriousness  and  often  no  less  great 
ambivalence.  It  is  easy  to  argue  about  it 
with  others,  if  only  because  most  of  us 
have  been  forced  to  argue  about  it  with 
ourselves.  And  there  is  much  more 
such  turmoil  ahead.  0 


“We  can  never  do  theology  well  unless  we  have  the 

humility  and  courage 

to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  those  with 
whom  we  disagree  and  take  them  seriously.” 


-Timothy  Radcliffe,  O.P. 

Former  Master  of  the  Order  of  Preachers 
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LILLY  ENDOWMENT  INC. 


“0  sing  to  the  Lord  a new  song.”— Psalm  96:1 

2006  NATIONAL  CLERGY  RENEWAL  PROGRAM 


At  the  center  of  the  congregation  is  the  pastor.  Spiritual  guide,  scholar,  counselor,  preacher,  administrator,  confidant,  teacher, 
pastoral  visitor,  and  friend,  a pastor  has  a privileged  position  and  performs  many  roles.  In  season  and  out,  a pastor  is  called 
upon  to  lead  communities  to  the  life-giving  waters  of  God. 

The  National  Clergy  Renewal  Program,  offered  by  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  is  intended  to  strengthen  Christian  congrega- 
tions by  providing  an  opportunity  for  pastors  to  step  away  briefly  from  the  demands  of  daily  parish  life  and  to  engage  in  a 

period  of  renewal  and  reflection.  They  are  asked:  “What  will 
make  your  heart  sing?”  They  are  invited  to  plan  the  steps  that 
will  make  that  happen.  The  Endowment 
will  provide  up  to  120  grants  of  up  to 
$45,000  each  directly  to  congregations  for 


& 


support  of  a renewal  program  for  their  pastor. 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted.  They  must  be  postmarked  by  May  15, 2006,  and  the  award 
announcement  will  be  made  by  October. 


ENDOWMENT 


For  information:  Contact  the  Endowment's  Web  site:  lillyendowment.org,  click  on  Religion,  then  on  National  Clergy  Renewal  Program,  Request  for 
Proposals;  e-mail  clergyrenewal@yahoo.com;  call  317/916-7302,  or  write  to  Program  Director,  Religion,  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.  2801  N.  Meridian  St., 
P.O.  Box  88068,  Indianapolis,  IN  45208-0068.  Pictured  top:  The  Rev.  Calvin  Chinn,  2002  recipient  of  a clergy  renewal  grant.  Above,  left 
to  right:  The  Rev.  Vanessa  Allen-Brown,  2004  recipient;  the  Rev.  Linda  Johnson,  2000  recipient,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Hill,  2000  recipient. 


Preying  on  the  Margins 

Trafficking  in  human  beings  is  happening  closer  to  home 
than  most  people  think. 


BY  MARY  ELLEN  DOUGHERTY 

IN  THE  summer  OF  2004,  when  more  than  60  victims 
of  human  trafficking  were  found  in  Long  Island,  local 
residents  were  shocked.  Human  trafficking  had  been 
going  on  in  their  backyards  for  two  years,  and  they 
had  not  known  it.  Churches  opened  their  doors;  the  local 
bishop  provided  temporary  shelter  in  a nearby  seminary. 
Under  the  care  of  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rockville  Centre,  these  men,  women  and  children — 
Peruvians  being  trafficked  by  Peruvians — are  slowly  recov- 
ering. They  are  survivors.  As  this  has  happened,  more  vic- 
tims of  the  same  trafficking  ring,  apparently  watching  to 
see  what  would  happen  to  the  known  victims,  have  come 
forward.  Three  traffickers  have  pled  guilty. 

Similar  cases  have  been  seen  in  Texas  with  African  choir 
boys,  in  Oklahoma  with  Indian  factory  workers,  in 
California  with  Asian  women  and  children  sold  into  pros- 
titution, in  Maryland  with  African  servants  kept  as  slaves  by 
medical  doctors  and  members  of  foreign  embassies,  in  New 
Jersey  with  Mexican  children  in  a brothel,  in  Florida  with 
Honduran  migrant  farm  workers,  in  New  York  City  with 
Mexican  deaf-mutes  forced  to  peddle  trinkets.  The  number 
of  known  victims  is  escalating  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  public  awareness.  Pastors,  emergency  room  personnel, 
neighbors,  bartenders,  firemen,  workers  in  laundromats 
and  comer  stores,  housing  inspectors  and  people  trained  to 
recognize  the  invisible  trade  are  all  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  its  presence  in  their  communities. 

Congress  passed  the  Trafficking  Victims  Protection  Act 
(T.V.P.A.)  in  2000  and  in  doing  so  highlighted  the  issue. 
Those  who  have  been  certified  as  victims,  like  the 
Peruvians  in  Long  Island,  are  eligible  for  benefits  available 
to  refugees,  as  well  as  for  a so-called  T-visa,  which  grants 
them  legal  status  in  the  United  States  for  three  years  and, 
after  that,  the  right  to  apply  for  permanent  legal  immigra- 
tion status.  This  certification  occurs  when  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  human  trafficking  has  taken  place.  Nor  are 
victims  held  accountable  for  criminal  activity  that  occurred 
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as  part  of  the  trafficking,  such  as  their  illegal  entry  into  the 
country.  From  an  advocacy  point  of  view,  locating  these 
victims  can  radically  change  their  lives  for  the  better.  From 
a prosecutorial  point  of  view,  it  can  lead  to  the  arrest  of  the 
traffickers  and,  it  is  hoped,  progress  toward  the  eventual 
elimination  of  human  trafficking. 

Severe  forms  of  trafficking  fall  into  two  categories.  The 
first  concerns  people  who  have  been  induced  by  force, 
fraud  or  coercion  into  sex  acts  for  commercial  purposes.  It 
also  includes  children  under  the  age  of  18  who  have  been 
sexually  exploited  for  similarly  commercial  purposes — with 
or  without  explicit  force,  since  no  minor  can  legally  con- 
sent to  such  activity.  The  second  form  of  trafficking  refers 
to  those  who  through  the  same  means  have  been  subjected 
to  involuntary  servitude,  peonage,  debt  bondage  or  slavery. 

It  is  primarily  the  presence  of  force,  fraud  or  coercion 
that  distinguishes  trafficking  from  smuggling,  although  it  is 
true  that  human  trafficking  often  begins  with  smuggling. 
The  willing  consent  of  a person  to  enter  a country  illegal- 
ly often  becomes  trafficking  when  the  person  is  subse- 
quently forced  into  commercial  sex  or  labor.  For  example, 
four  Mexican  girls  discovered  in  New  Jersey  (U.S.  v. 
Jimenez-Caldron)  agreed  to  be  smuggled  into  the  United 
States.  They  believed  the  men  smuggling  them  were  going 
to  marry  them.  Instead,  these  men  and  their  sisters  forced 
the  minors  into  prostitution,  threatened  and  beat  them, 
took  their  money  and  virtually  imprisoned  them. 

While  there  are  peripheral  activities — many  of  them 
criminal — that  occur  in  these  kinds  of  movement  of  peo- 
ple, the  Trafficking  Victims  Protection  Act  limits  its  defini- 
tion of  human  trafficking  to  sexual  exploitation  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  to  forced  labor.  Mail-order  brides, 
for  example,  are  not  by  definition  victims  of  human  traf- 
ficking. Once  transported,  however,  they  sometimes 
become  victims  by  being  forced  into  prostitution  or  other 
work  that  was  not  part  of  their  original  understanding. 
Similarly,  victims  of  smuggling  who  are  sexually  abused  by 
their  smugglers,  although  subjects  of  criminal  activity,  are 
not  victims  of  human  trafficking,  strictly  speaking,  because 
there  is  no  commercial  aspect  to  the  sexual  exploitation. 

In  the  United  States,  the  numbers  are  fairly  evenly 
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divided  between  victims  of  commercial  sex  and  victims  of 
forced  labor,  although  more  traffickers  have  been  prose- 
cuted for  sexual  exploitation  than  for  the  latter  crime.  This 
is  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  one  labor  case  involving 
a few  traffickers  can  lead  to  dozens  of  victims,  while  one 
sexual  exploitation  case  involving  the  same  number  of  traf- 
fickers will  usually  yield  fewer  victims.  The  recent  case  on 
Long  Island,  for  example,  which  resulted  in  the  conviction 
of  three  traffickers,  has  already  identified  more  than  60  cer- 
tified victims.  Others  are  still  waiting  for  certification,  and 
more  are  slowly  coming  forward.  In  the  New  Jersey  case 
with  four  Mexican  female  minors,  on  the  other  hand,  six 
defendants  pled  guilty  to  trafficking  or  related  activities. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  United  States  has  a solid  law 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  is  proactive  in  enforcing  it. 
Also  significant  is  the  commitment  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  through  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement,  to  procuring  comprehensive  ser- 
vices for  victims  and  to  creating  national  awareness.  Both 
agencies,  along  with  the  Department  of  State,  have  aggres- 
sively worked  against  trafficking  activity. 

Unfortunately  we  are  slow  to  discover  victims.  The 
State  Department  issues  an  annual  report  on  trafficking. 
The  last  report,  published  in  June  2005,  states  that  any- 
where from  600,000  to  800,000  people  are  trafficked 
around  the  world,  and  that  approximately  14,500  to  17,500 


are  trafficked  into  the  United  States  annually.  As  of  this 
past  spring,  the  United  States  has  certified  approximately 
800  victims.  Approximately  10  percent  are  children.  Of  the 
adults,  two-thirds  are  women. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  one  of  sev- 
eral nongovernmental  organizations  funded  to  work  with 
trafficking  victims,  has  served  approximately  150  adults  and 
40  children  from  a wide  range  of  countries,  including 
Estonia,  Zambia,  Mongolia,  Honduras,  Chad,  the 
Philippines  and  Indonesia.  These  victims  were  found  in  an 
equally  wide  range  of  U.S.  cities,  from  Boise,  Idaho,  to 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  disparity  between  projected  numbers  and  actual 
cases  that  have  been  discovered  remains  a major  concern. 
Trafficking  is  hidden.  In  many  cases,  victims  do  not  even 
realize  they  are  victims.  Just  as  often,  they  are  afraid  to  come 
forward.  Discovery  can  be  perilous.  Traffickers  have  been 
violent,  with  both  victims  here  and  their  families  elsewhere. 

Human  trafficking,  moreover,  is  a manifestation  of 
deeper  political  disorders.  Upheaval  in  other  countries  gen- 
erates vulnerability.  People  are  desperate  to  flee  and  thus 
become  prey  for  profiteers.  Poverty  can  also  make  people 
vulnerable  to  trafficking.  Patriarchy,  which  devalues  women 
and  thus  keeps  them  uneducated,  subservient  and  compli- 
ant, is  yet  another  contributor  to  the  situation.  Cultural 
norms  that  tend  to  classism  also  make  natural  victims  of 


Vietnamese  girls,  one  of  them  8 years  old,  sit  on  a bed  in 
a brothel  in  the  Cambodian  village  of  Svay  Pak  near 
Phnom  Penh  in  March  2002.  A government  crackdown 
on  brothels  has  failed  to  put  an  end  to  the  industry  in 
Cambodia,  where  sex  with  underage  girls  can  easily  be 
bought  for  around  $30. 
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some,  especially  for  domestic  servitude. 

By  the  same  token,  populations  in  technologically 
underdeveloped  regions  are  doomed  to  a state  of  increased 
vulnerability,  while  traffickers,  savvy  and  sophisticated,  cap- 
italize on  that  vulnerability.  Thus  trafficking  grows,  abetted 
by  increasingly  tight  immigration  controls  that  prevail  in 
many  countries. 

As  important  as  supply  is  the  question  of  demand.  If 
there  were  no  demand,  there  would  be  no  trafficking.  The 
question  of  demand,  what  creates  it  and  what  will  eliminate 
it,  is  a global  one.  The  T.V.P.A.  is  twofold:  victims  of  traf- 
ficking have  suffered  coercion,  force  or  fraud  in  the  areas  of 


commercial  sex  and  forced  labor.  If,  when  addressing 
demand,  we  take  commercial  sex  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
we  arrive  at  the  doorstep  of  the  consumer.  There  is  clarity 
about  the  demand  and  about  possible  alternatives,  like  shift- 
ing the  burden  for  illegal  activity  from  the  prostitute  to  the 
customer.  There  is  also  the  need  for  a greater  exercise  of 
political  will  on  the  issue.  Labor  trafficking,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  so  clear.  A case  of  domestic  servitude  is  fairly 
straightforward:  the  demand  is  connected  to  a specific 
household  that  wants  and  expects  services  for  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  remuneration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  migrant  farm  workers 
employed  by  subcontractors  of  big 
growers  who  disavow  the  subcontrac- 
tors when  trafficking  is  discovered,  but 
never  demand  that  their  hiring  prac- 
tices must  preclude  such  activity,  is 
complex.  The  recent  victory  of  the 
Coalition  of  Immokalee  Workers  over 
Taco  Bell  is  a testament  to  the  promise 
and  the  peril  of  addressing  labor  issues. 
So  far  there  has  not  been  the  same 
demonstration  of  political  will  regard- 
ing labor  as  there  has  been  about  pros- 
titution. 

There  is  danger  that  an  examination 
of  demand  will  focus  only  on  the  com- 
mercial sex  clause  of  the  law.  This 
would  reinforce  the  popular  misunder- 
standing that  human  trafficking  is 
about  sexual  exploitation  alone  and  that 
the  T.VP.A.  is  a law  about  morality,  not 
about  human  rights.  Zealots  here  are 
inclined  to  use  trafficking  as  another 
way  to  address  prostitution,  arguing 
that  all  prostitution  is  trafficking  and 
implying  that  trafficking  is  just  about 
prostitution.  To  be  credible  and  effec- 
tive, any  formal  attempt  at  analysis 
must  be  comprehensive,  dealing  with 
both  aspects  of  trafficking. 

The  prevention  of  trafficking,  espe- 
cially the  trafficking  of  children,  contin- 
ues to  be  an  urgent  concern  of  the  gov- 
ernments involved.  This  could  not  have 
been  said  five  years  ago.  Across  the 
world,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States,  awareness  about  human  traffick- 
ing has  been  heightened.  Awareness, 
however,  is  only  as  meaningful  as  the 
action  it  engenders.  Much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  0 
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Preparing  People  to  Lead  Extraordinary  Lives 


St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
Mystic  of  the  Light 

A search  for  the  ‘historical  John'  by  lawrence  s.  Cunningham 


There  are  so  many  mistaken  notions  about 
St.John  of  the  Cross  (1542-91)  that  we  might 
do  well  to  clarify  some  of  them  at  the  outset. 

He  is,  of  course,  most  identified  with  the 
phrase  “dark  night  of  the  soul,”  but  in  fact  he  never  uses 
the  term.  John  does  speak  of  the  dark  night  of  the  sens- 
es and  the  dark  night  of  the  spirit  in  his  treatise  titled 
simply  The  Dark  Night.  But  he  is  centrally  concerned 
not  to  identify  those  purifying  processes  with  what  we 
would  call  clinical  depression  (or  what  he  would  have 
called  melancholy,  which  he  does  discuss  and  carefully 
distinguishes  from  the  dark  night)  or  world-weariness 
or  monastic  acedia  (spiritual  torpor).  Nor  is  it  true  that 
John  was  a reclusive  hermit  with  little  experience  of  the 
world.  His  biographers  have  estimated  that  after  his 
ordination,  he  traveled  nearly  18,000  miles  all  over 
Spain,  mainly  on  foot. 

We  also  know  that  John  was  a man  of  practical  abil- 
ities. We  have  his  famous  painting  of  the  crucifixion, 
which  most  know  through  the  painting  by  Salvador 
Dali,  which  was  inspired  byjohn’s.  Spain  still  has  a func- 
tioning aqueduct  that  he  designed  and  helped  to  build 
for  a Carmelite  monastery.  Finally,  he  is  not,  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  some,  to  be  classified  with  those  mystics 
who  are  closer  to  Buddhism  than  to  Christianity;  in  fact, 
his  spiritual  doctrine  is  both  profoundly  Christological 
and  Trinitarian.  It  is  merely  a cliche  to  call  him  simply  a 
mystic  of  the  night,  an  apophatic  mystic,  since  his  final  work 
ends  in  light,  as  is  clear  from  its  title,  The  Living  Flame  of 
Love. 

In  passing,  it  is  also  worthwhile  to  note  that  John  would 
be  unfamiliar  with  the  term  “mystic”  or  “mysticism”  (words 
first  used  long  after  his  death),  but  he  does  speak  of  “mysti- 
cal theology,”  a term  that  has  behind  it  a millenium  of  his- 
tory in  the  Christian  tradition.  When  John  spoke  of  mysti- 
cal theology,  as  he  did  more  than  a few  times  in  his  writings, 
he  had  in  mind  the  traditional  term  deriving  from  the  writ- 
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ings  of  the  sixth-century  Syrian  monk  known  to  us  as  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius.  It  was  a phrase  well  known  to  every 
medieval  doctor.  Mystical  theology  meant  that  “hidden” 
state  of  experiencing  God  without  images  or  concepts. 
“Mysticism,”  by  contrast,  was  a term  coined  after  John’s 
death  to  describe  deep  spiritual  experience  detached  from 
formal  practices  of  religion,  as  the  late  Michel  de  Certeau 
has  shown  in  his  classic  work  The  Mystic  Fable. 

John’s  Age 

The  16th  century  was  a time  of  great  upheaval.  Spain 
enjoyed  the  economic  fruits  of  its  exploration  and  coloniza- 
tion in  the  New  World.  John  himself  had  been  scheduled 
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for  the  missions  of  Mexico  in  the  years  before  his  death.  In 
the  religious  life  of  Spain  itself  the  currents  were  varied  and, 
at  times,  in  mutual  opposition.  The  church  worried  about 
an  underground  of  crypto-Jews  and  Muslims  in  the  decades 
after  the  Reconquista  of  1492.  These  converses  were  the 
object  of  concern  for  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  So  were  the 
pseudo-mystics  known  as  the  alumbrados,  as  well  as  the  small 
communities  of  women  known  as  the  beatas,  both  of  which 
groups  did  not  seem  to  be  under  proper  ecclesiastical  super- 
vision. The  peninsula  had  been  penetrated  by  humanist 
learning  both  in  its  plain  Erasmian  form  and  in  the  kind  of 
philological  work  that  produced  the  famous  polyglot  Bible 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
as  well  as  a steady  stream  of  patristic  and  medieval  texts 
translated  into  the  Castilian  language.  Teresa  of  Avila  writes 
in  her  autobiography  of  the  profound  influence  Augustine’s 
Confessions  had  on  her  life  when  she  read  it  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. Reformation  ideas  were  abroad  but  in  muted  form. 
Teresa  speaks  of  Los  Luteranos,  a serviceable  term  describ- 
ing all  of  the  reformers,  but  Reformation  ideas  are  hard  to 
identify  in  the  works  of  John  or  Teresa,  even  by  allusion. 

In  1567,  after  studies  at  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
which  at  the  time  flourished  as  a center  for  learning,  John 
was  ordained  as  a priest  of  the  Carmelite  order.  His  instinct 
was  to  retire  to  a Carthusian  monastery,  but  a chance  meet- 
ing with  Teresa  of  Avila  allowed  him  to  be  persuaded  to 
work  for  the  reform  of  the  Carmelite  order  to  bring  it  back 
to  its  primitive  roots.  John  would  learn  that  the  task  of 
reform  was  not  easy.  It  would  cost  him  a period  in  a monas- 
tic prison,  where  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  beautiful  poet- 
ry. Until  his  death  John  served  as  a confessor,  spiritual  direc- 
tor, superior  and  administrator  for  Carmelite  men  and  as  a 
spiritual  teacher  and  confessor  for  the  reformed  Carmels 
being  established  by  St.  Teresa.  She  and  Johruwere  collabo- 
rators, and  he  was  probably  the  only  man  she  held  in  awe.  It 
is  a common  misconception  that  the  two  were  close  friends. 
At  the  various  friaries  in  which  he  lived,  John  taught  cate- 
chism to  local  children,  dispensed  alms,  heard  confessions, 
led  his  friars  out  on  picnics  in  the  countryside  on  occasion, 
and  generally  did  what  was  necessary  for  the  good  order  of 
the  house  while  observing  the  life  of  a Carmelite  mendicant. 

John  on  Prayer 

John’s  desire  to  help  those  whom  he  met  in  his  duties  as  a 
confessor  to  advance  in  the  life  of  prayer  is  the  key  to  under- 
standing his  writings.  He  wrote  not  for  beginners  in  prayer 
but  for  those  who  were  ready  to  enter  into  the  life  of  con- 
templation. His  writings  always  had  a pastoral  purpose;  he 
was  not  by  instinct  or  vocation  a theologian  in  the  academ- 
ic sense  of  the  term.  His  one  attempt  at  a systematic  trea- 
tise, The  Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel,  became  so  complicated  and 
prolix  that  he  finally  abandoned  it.  He  was  a sympathetic 


confessor  and  spiritual  director,  although  he  did  not  use  the 
word  “director,”  preferring  to  speak  of  a spiritual  teacher 
(maestro  espiritual)  or  guide  (guia ).  John  had  a horror  of  bad 
spiritual  directors,  because  they  could  cause  such  harm  to 
people  of  prayer  either  by  encouraging  people  to  seek  out 
excessive  “spiritual  experiences”  or,  by  contrast,  holding 
people  back  from  following  the  promptings  of  grace  when 
they  were  ready  for  a deeper  and  richer  contemplative  life. 
He  famously  observed  that  three  sources  could  lead  a per- 
son down  the  road  to  damnation:  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  one’s 
own  acquiescence  to  sinful  suggestions  and  the  advice  of 
bad  spiritual  guides. 

Nor  was  John  sympathetic  to  the  epiphenomena  of 
advanced  spiritual  experience.  He  was  not  a person  given  to 
sympathy  for  locutions,  visions,  stigmatizations  and  the  like. 
John  saw  these  as  traps  that  could  ensnare  a person  on  the 
path  to  God.  Such  experiences,  in  his  judgment,  could  eas- 
ily become  snares  to  feed  the  spiritual  emotions  of  people. 
They  were  too  often  experiences  to  satisfy  personal  needs 
and  not  for  God;  one  had  to  let  go  of  them.  In  The  Ascent  of 
Mount  Carmel  (11:22.19),  he  urges  confessors  and  spiritual 
guides  to  tell  people  that  “one  act  done  in  charity  is  more 
precious  in  God’s  sight  than  all  the  visions  and  communica- 
tions possible. ..and  how  it  is  that  many  individuals  who  have 
never  received  these  experiences  are  incomparably  more 
advanced  than  others  who  have  received  many.”  He  report- 
edly said  he  would  not  even  walk  across  the  street  to  see  a 
stigmatic. 

Poetry  and  Prose 

John  did  not  consider  himself  an  academic  or  a profession- 
al writer.  The  body  of  writing  that  has  come  down  to  us 
shows  rather  clearly  that  John  wrote  either  out  of  instinct 
(the  poems)  or  to  meet  needs  or  in  response  to  requests  for 
spiritual  elucidation.  The  wonderful  collection  of  aphorisms 
now  published  under  the  tide  Sayings  of  Light  and  Love  were 
short  sentences  written  out  on  scraps  of  paper  to  give  to 
people  as  a starting  point  for  prayer  and  reflection.  In  that 
sense,  they  were  not  unlike  those  “good  words”  visitors 
would  request  of  the  desert  solitaries  of  the  fourth  century. 
Some  of  these  sayings  are  stunning  in  their  brevity  and 
depth.  Centuries  later,  under  the  acknowledged  influence  of 
John,  Thomas  Merton  composed  such  sayings  for  his 
Cistercian  novices.  Merton  then  expanded  them  into  medi- 
tations, which,  in  turn,  developed  into  some  of  his  best  and 
enduring  works,  like  Seeds  of  Contemplation  and  Thoughts  in 
Solitude. 

John,  in  addition  to  his  estimable  body  of  poetry,  com- 
posed four  substantive  prose  works:  the  unfinished  Ascent 
of  Mount  Carmel,  The  Dark  Night,  The  Spiritual  Canticle 
and  The  Living  Flame  of  Love.  John’s  method  was  to  com- 
ment on  his  poetry  in  prose,  stanza  by  stanza  and  line  by 
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line.  His  works,  then,  are  a combination  of  wonderful  lyric 
poems,  which  he  composed  heavily  influenced  by  both  the 
poetry  of  the  day  and  his  love  for  the  biblical  Song  of  Songs, 
and  a commentary  that  reveals  his  debt  to  his  university  train- 
ing as  a scholastic  theologian — reflected  in  his  natural 
Augustinian  bent,  his  understanding  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  also  worth  not- 
ing that  John  does  not  frequently  describe  his  sacramental  life, 
his  devotions  or  his  liturgical  prayer.  He  presumes  them,  but 
if  we  are  not  aware  of  that  formation  in  the  background  as  we 
read  his  work,  much  can  be  missed.  His  writings  echo  his 
knowledge  of  the  psalter,  his  participation  at  Mass  and  the 
ordinary  devotional  life  of  a 16th-century  Spanish  friar  (who 
loved  to  dance  with  an  image  of  the  infant  Christ  in  his  arms). 

Why  did  John  combine  these  two  disparate  genres  of 
poetry  and  prose?  More  pointedly,  why  did  John  write  poetry 
at  all?  In  his  prologue  to  The  Spiritual  Canticle , he  opens  a pre- 
cious window  into  the  mind  of  this  gifted  poet,  theologian  and 
mystic.  Writing  to  the  prioress  Mother  Ana  de  Jesus,  he  says 
that  his  long  poem  The  Spiritual  Canticle  was  an  “expression  of 
love  arising  from  mystical  understanding.”  He  explains  that 
when  certain  persons  have  such  experiences  in  prayer  they  “let 
something  of  their  experience  overflow  in  figures,  compar- 
isons, and  similitudes  and  from  the  abundance  of  their  spirit 
pour  out  secrets  and  mysteries  rather  than  rational  explana- 
tions.” When  such  compositions  are  read,  they  seem  to  the 
reader  “absurdities”  rather  than  rational  utterances.  But,  John 
adds,  so  does  the  Song  of  Songs  and  other  places  in  Scripture 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  unable  “to  express  the  fullness  of  his 


meaning  in  ordinary  words.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  holy 
doctors  have  never  fully  explicated  what  the  words  of 
Scripture  mean  and  concludes  that  the  explanations  of  these 
biblical  expressions  “usually  contain  less  than  what  they 
embody  in  themselves.” 

The  Song  of  Songs 

We  might  linger  for  a moment  over  John’s  reference  to  the 
Song  of  Songs,  since  it  gives  us  a clue  to  how  we  might  place 
John  in  the  tradition  within  which  he  lived.  The  Song  of 
Songs  is  not  widely  read  today  nor  commented  on.  It  was  not 
until  a couple  of  years  ago  that  I heard  a sermon  with  refer- 
ences to  the  Song  of  Songs.  Characteristically  enough,  it  was 
by  a Benedictine  monk  who  was  preaching  at  an  infant’s 
funeral.  The  mystical  tradition,  however,  knew  the  Song  of 
Songs  well.  The  great  Origen  of  Alexandria,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  noted  that  the  three  wisdom  books  written  by 
Solomon  are  steps  on  the  road  to  deep  prayer.  Proverbs 
teaches  us  how  to  distinguish  good  from  bad  behavior;  it  is 
the  book  of  ethics.  Ecclesiastes  teaches  us  how  to  intuit  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  created  order;  it  is  the  book  of  theoria. 
Finally,  the  Song  of  Songs  teaches  us  theologia — speech  to  and 
about  God.  That  tripartite  distinction  would,  in  time,  take 
concretely  canonical  form  as  the  three  stages  of  the  contem- 
plative life:  the  purgative,  the  illuminative  and  the  unitive. 

From  Origen  on,  there  is  a vast  tradition  of  commentary 
on  the  text  of  the  Songs  that  runs  like  a thread  from  the 
patristic  commentators  through  the  medieval  Cistercians  and 
Carthusians  down  to  the  day  of  John  and  Teresa  of  Avila. 
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John’s  poetry  is  suffused  with  the  language  and  sentiments  of 
the  Song  of  Songs,  an  influence  especially  notable  if  one  is 
familiar  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  of  the  Song  and  with 
John’s  Spanish  poetry. 

John’s  basic  road  map  is  the  passage  through  the  night  of 
senses  into  the  night  of  faith  (which  sounds  rather  like  the 
dark  night  of  serious  atheism)  to  that  dawn  whose  light  comes 
after  the  deepest  darkness  of  night.  John’s  darkness,  however, 
is  not  the  void  of  Eastern  thought  nor  the  “Great  Doubt”  of 
the  Buddha.  John’s  night  is  always  to  be  understood  in  dialec- 
tical relationship  to  the  deep  mystery  of  God.  That  is  why 
John  combines  “everything”  and  “nothing”  in  his  under- 
standing of  God:  today  nada.  In  fact,  John  frequently  reaches, 
especially  in  his  poetry,  for  the  paradoxical  formulation  to 
speak  of  God — perhaps  most  beautifully  when  he  speaks  in 
The  Spiritual  Canticle  of  that  experience  as  “silent 
music/sounding  solitude”  (la  musica  calladal  la  soledad  sonora). 

Hearing  God’s  Silence 

John’s  understanding  of  God  is  never  domesticated.  God  is 
not  some  object  “out  there”  but  an  inexpressible  mystery  who 
is  both  near  to  us  and  beyond  us  and  our  imaginings  and 
thought.  However,  John’s  God  is  not  some  abstract  divinity 
but  rather  a Trinitarian  God:  the  One  who  from  all  eternity 
pours  forth  the  Word  both  in  eternity  and  in  history.  In  one  of 
his  most  striking  sayings  John  says  that  “the  Father  spoke  one 
Word,  which  was  his  Son,  and  this  Word  he  speaks  always  in 
eternal  silence,  and  in  silence  must  it  be  heard  by  the  soul.” 
There  is  an  immense  theology  in  that  brief,  almost  aphoristic, 
observation.  God’s  silence  is  broken  by  the  Word  (in  the  inner 
life  of  the  Trinity,  in  creation  and  in  the  incarnation),  but  we 
must  live  in  such  a way  as  to  “hear”  that  silence.  The  contem- 
porary British  Carmelite  Ruth  Burrows  put  it  nicely  in  her 
book  Living  in  Mystery : “God  gave  all  God  had  to  give  in  giv- 
ing us  Jesus.  God  kept  nothing  back  from  us,  not  even  God’s 
only  Son,  and  in  this  gift  of  Jesus  is  the  gift  of  the  divine  Self.” 

That  “hearing”  of  the  silence  that  is  the  Word  is,  in  the 
deepest  sense,  prayer.  Iain  Matthew,  one  of  the  most  astute 
commentators  on  John  of  the  Cross,  has  written  that  beyond 
praise,  petition  and  begging  for  pardon,  the  impulse  in  prayer 
is  toward  presence.  Echoing  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  John  insists 
that  God  sustains  every  soul  and  dwells  in  every  soul  substan- 
tially, “even  though  it  may  be  the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world” 
(Ascent  1 1.5.3).  When  we  become  aware  of  that  presence,  it  is 
not  some  generic  God  but  the  indwelling  Trinity  that  we  dis- 
cover made  present  to  us  by  Christ  and  the  gift  of  Christ  that 
is  the  Spirit.  Behind  that  vision,  of  course,  is  the  conviction  of 
Augustine  that  God  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to  ourselves. 

St.  John  of  the  Cross  is  not  easy  to  read;  but  when  we  read 
the  poetry,  the  sayings  and  the  few  letters  we  possess,  we  sense 
almost  intuitively  that  we  are  hearing  someone  who  transmits 
to  us  profound  spiritual  experience — experience  that  is  shaped 


by  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  self-emptying  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  and  his  exaltation  in  resurrection.  John’s  experience  is 
not  the  experience  of  the  Void,  much  less  the  opening  up  of 
Nirvana.  As  he  himself  noted,  the  dawn  emerges  out  of  the 
greatest  period  of  the  night’s  darkness;  and  when  it  emerges,  it 
draws  us  to  the  presence  of  God  not  in  terror  but  in  love,  for, 
as  he  wrote,  “when  evening  comes,  you  will  be  examined  in 
love.” 

A Note  of  Caution 

John  can  be  wildly  misread  as  a spiritual  guide  who  demands 
only  robust  effort  on  the  part  of  the  aspiring  Christian.  It  is 
true  that  he  holds  up  the  cross,  demands  a certain  asceticism 
and  possesses  a natural  sympathy  for  the  life  of  withdrawal 
and  penance.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  John  is  no 
Pelagian.  He  believes  that  God  draws  us  to  God’s  own  self 
by  the  utterance  of  God’s  Word  in  eternity,  creation  and 
history.  He  summed  up  that  belief  in  a little  quatrain  he 
wrote  for  Christmas,  which  in  a few  lines  captures  simple 
devotion,  profound  theology  and  the  constant  allure  of 
grace: 


The  Virgin , weighed 
With  the  Word  of  God , 

Comes  down  the  road: 

if  only  you  will  shelter  her!  ES 
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Of  Other  Things 


Response  to  ‘A  Blueprint  for 


IT  WAS  GOOD  TO  LEARN  of  the 
National  Leadership  Roundtable 
on  Church  Administration 
(America,  9/26),  and  its  members’ 
efforts  to  improve  the  stewardship 
of  the  church.  As  a city  pastor,  I see  five 
difficulties  in  putting  the  excellent  recom- 
mendations of  the  roundtable’s  final 
report  into  practice. 

First,  many  priests  today  do  not  want 
to  be  leaders  of  a community.  They  have 
no  desire  to  develop  skills  in  the  key 
responsibilities  of  leadership — articulat- 
ing the  mission,  planning  the  goal-setting 
process,  and  working  with  staff  and  vol- 
unteers to  accomplish  prime  strategies. 
Rather,  they  see  themselves  as  helpers  of 
individuals.  Increasingly,  younger  priests 
(by  years  since  ordination,  not  age)  dis- 
dain the  mundane  administration  of  the 
five  L’s  (lights,  leaks,  locks,  loot  and 
lawns).  They  seek  to  be  involved  instead 
in  “spiritual”  activities,  like  the  sacra- 
ments and  counseling.  Bishops  today 
must  make  it  clear  to  seminarians  that 
becoming  a pastor  should  be  their  highest 
ambition.  Early  in  their  seminary  forma- 
tion, seminarians  must  begin  to  develop 
the  skills  to  be  effective  pastors,  and  must 
learn  to  accept  constructive  evaluation 
and  ongoing  formation  as  integral  parts  of 
their  priesthood. 

Second,  pastors  expend  a ridiculous 
amount  of  their  time  on  fundraising.  Even 
while  recruiting  volunteers,  planning 
events,  coordinating  scant  parish  staff  and 
being  present  to  parishioners,  parish  cul- 
ture and  “tradition”  force  priests  to  chase 
scarce  dollars  with  bingo,  raffles,  Texas 
hold-’em  poker  and  othe  time-worn 
fundraising  schemes.  Few  pastors  have  the 
courage  to  suggest  to  their  finance  coun- 
cils that  the  energy  used  for  fundraisers 
should  be  directed  at  evangelization,  stew- 
ardship and  adult  formation.  They  risk 
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ridicule  and  a very  unbalanced  budget. 

Third,  in  my  experience,  parishes  are 
run  by  a dedicated  core  of  200  to  300  peo- 
ple. The  U.S.  bishops’  statement  in  1992 
on  Christian  stewardship  offers  an  elo- 
quent vision  of  the  uses  of  time,  talent  and 
treasure,  but  how  many  pastors  or  parish- 
ioners have  read  it?  How  many  bishops 
(with  the  support  of  consultative  councils 
and  staff)  have  mandated  stewardship  as  a 
diocesan  fundamental?  We  pastors,  sup- 
ported by  lay  leadership  on  both  parish 
and  diocesan  levels,  need  to  say  unequiv- 
ocally and  repeatedly  that  being  a 
Catholic  is  not  a spectator  sport.  If  you 
want  to  “be  church,”  you  have  to  partici- 
pate by  employing  one  or  more  of  the 
gifts  God  has  bestowed  on  you.  We  have 
to  find  new  mechanisms  of  volunteer  invi- 
tation and  training  to  expand  significandy 
the  circles  of  participation. 

A fourth  issue  is  the  wide  and  growing 
disparity  between  rich  and  poor  parishes. 
While  I am  very  happy  pastoring  in  an 
urban  setting,  I do  admit  to  jealous 
glances  at  the  suburban  parishes  that  have 
dozens  of  prosperous  doctors,  lawyers 
and  business  persons  in  their  flock  and 
think  nothing  of  conducting  seven-figure 
capital  campaigns.  City  parishes  have 
many  expensive,  aging  buildings,  drop- 
ping census  rolls  and  growing  calls  to  help 
the  needy.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  begrudge 
any  family  the  desire  to  escape  a difficult 
cityscape  for  better  schools  and  the  safer 
streets  of  the  suburbs.  But  all  parishes  are 
judged  by  the  same  criterion:  did  you  bal- 
ance your  budget?  My  own  diocese  has 
undertaken  a multi-year  effort  to  facilitate 
collaboration  among  parishes  by  group- 
ing them  into  clusters.  Yet  even  this 
admirable  idea  has  in  practice  reinforced 
the  disparities  of  wealth. 

A final  problem:  employment  by 
parishes  is  rarely  judged  by  the  church’s 
moral  principle  that  calls  for  a living 
wage.  Driven  by  flat  or  declining  revenue, 
parishes  reluctantly  conduct  a “race  to  the 
bottom,”  seeking  workers  who  will  do 


Change’ 


necessary  jobs  for  the  lowest  compensa- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  be  critical  of  states  and 
the  federal  government  for  not  raising  the 
legal  minimum  wage  for  almost  a decade 
when  we  use  that  same  unrealistic  family 
wage  to  employ  staff  and  carry  out  our 
mission.  In  1986  the  U.S.  bishops  said 
that  the  church  should  apply  to  its  own 
workings  the  moral  principles  that  govern 
the  just  operation  of  any  economic  struc- 
ture. They  went  further:  “Indeed,  the 
church  should  be  exemplary.” 

when  i have  shared  these  problems 
with  parishioners  or  other  priests,  I have 
been  accused  of  being  pessimistic.  But  I 
am  not.  I share  the  positive,  even  joyful, 
attitude  of  the  conference  participants  as 
expressed  in  the  roundtable’s  report.  But 
the  highest  form  of  praise  for  the 
roundtable’s  recommendations  is  for  pas- 
tors and  laypeople  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice at  the  parish  and  diocesan  levels. 

Over  and  over  I find  myself  holding 
the  paschal  mystery  of  Christ  before  my 
parishioners.  We  have  to  die  to  former 
ways  of  life — even  bingo  and  festivals — in 
order  to  carry  the  good  news  of  Christ 
more  assertively  to  the  world.  Healthy, 
transparent  administrative  practices  and 
the  principles  of  stewardship  are  means 
to  our  goal,  the  building  up  of  the  reign 
of  God.  It  is  good  to  have  the  best  man- 
agement practices  and  governance  skills 
as  tools  in  that  worthy  pursuit.  W 
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Fine  Arts 


When  Less  Is  More 

Winslow  Homer’s  ordinary  grandeur 


SOME  ARTISTS  WHOM  you  think 
you  know  well,  like  some  old 
friends,  can  surprise  you  entirely. 
Perhaps  experience  has  prepared 
you  to  share  their  vision.  Or  the  times  have 
taken  a turn  that  gives  the  art  new  urgency. 
New  scholarship  uncovers  influences  and 
contexts.  Radiography  and  restoration  can 
tell  closer  stories  on  the  work’s  develop- 
ment. Sensitive  critics  clear  away  the  over- 
growth of  bias,  prejudice  and  stereotype. 
And  fashions  change,  as  today  when  beauty 
can  again  be  discussed. 


leo  j.  o’Donovan,  s.j.,  is  president  emeri- 
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Winslow  Homer  is  such  an  artist. 
When  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  10  years  ago  organized 
the  grand  exhibition  of  Winslow  Homer’s 
work  that  made  its  triumphant  way  over 
the  next  year  first  to  Boston  and  then  to 
New  York,  enthralled  visitors  rediscovered 
an  artist  who  had  been  widely  popular  but 
just  as  widely  seen  too  simply.  His  typical- 
ly American  subject  matter,  his  obvious 
affection  for  children  and  everyday  life,  his 
peerless  way  with  New  England  seascapes 
all  endeared  him  to  a large  public. 

But  the  1995  exhibition  revealed  a far 
more  reflective,  self-conscious  and  inde- 
pendent intelligence,  one  that  responded 
indeed  with  great  sympathy  but  also  with 


critical  distance  to  the  world  around  him. 
He  was,  we  saw,  indeed  a painter  of 
America,  but  also  far  more  than  “an 
American  painter.”  In  his  care  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  ordinary  and  his  cultiva- 
tion of  a “plain  style,”  he  was  our  Walt 
Whitman  at  the  easel.  While  his  great  fel- 
low realist  Thomas  Eakins  was  looking 
within  to  find  a world  in  which  one  might 
five,  he  looked  out  to  the  world  to  discov- 
er his  soul  and  assuage  its  scald. 

Now  the  National  Gallery  has  mount- 
ed a smaller,  more  intimate  show  of  50 
paintings,  drawings,  prints  and  watercolors 
from  its  own  collection.  The  result,  if  more 
modest,  is  again  both  delightful  and,  at  a 
troubled  time  for  our  nation,  healing. 

The  iconic  picture  centering  the  first 
gallery,  one  of  Homer’s  most  deservedly 
famous  and  beloved,  is  “Breezing  Up  (A 
Fair  Wind),”  a sailing  scene  in  the  harbor 
of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  with  three  boys  and 
an  older  man  in  a boat  that  parts  the  spray- 
ing sunlit  sea  as  a strong  wind  tosses  cumu- 
lus clouds  in  the  sky  above.  Infrared  reflec- 
tographic  examination  has  shown  that 


“Breezing  Up  (A  Fair  Wind),”  1873-1876,  oil  on  canvas 
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Homer  carefully  edited  his  original  con- 
ception to  something  simpler  and  stronger. 
He  removed  two  sailboats  from  the  hori- 
zon, emphasizing  the  harbor  less  and  the 
speed  of  his  boat  more.  A boy  formerly  sit- 
ting in  the  bow  has  been  replaced  by  an 
anchor,  a symbol  of  hope,  and  the  tiller 
once  held  by  the  fisherman  has  been  put  in 
the  hands  of  his  barefoot  son.  Exhibited 
first  in  1876,  the  year  of  America’s  centen- 
nial, the  painting  was  an  instant  success. 
One  writer  aptly  saw  in  the  skipper’s  boy 
“gazing  brighdy  off  to  the  illimitable  hori- 
zon [a  symbol]  of  our  country’s  quiet  valor, 
hearty  cheer,  and  sublime  ignorance  of  bad 
luck.” 

Homer’s  first  success,  however,  came 
not  from  work  at  sea  but  at  the  batdefr ont. 
Bom  in  Boston  in  1836,  the  second  of  three 
sons  of  Henriette  Benson,  an  amateur 
watercolorist,  and  Charles  Savage  Homer, 
a hardware  importer,  Winslow  apprenticed 
with  a commercial  lithographer  for  two 
years,  became  a freelance  illustrator  in  1857 
and  in  1859  moved  to  New  York.  In  1861 
Harper’s  Weekly  sent  him  as  an  artist-cor- 
respondent to  cover  General  McClellan’s 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia,  and  the 
Civil  War,  the  crucible  of  our  national 
identity  as  a united  people,  became  also  the 
central  school  of  his  art. 

His  woodcut  prints  and  his  first  oil, 
“The  Sharpshooter  on  Picket  Duty” 
(1863),  revealed  the  mechanized  savagery 
of  modem  warfare.  Critics  in  New  York 
praised  the  “hearty,  homely  actuali- 
ty” of  pictures  like  “Home,  Sweet 
Home”  (1863),  showing  soldiers  at  a 
campfire,  and  “Prisoners  from  the 
Front”  (1866),  the  greatest  success  of 
Homer’s  early  career,  in  which 
Confederate  prisoners  are  brought 
before  a Union  general.  (He  sent 
both  paintings  to  the  Exposition 
Universelle  in  Paris  in  1867.)  Among 
the  work  from  the  war,  as  in  the 
gallery’s  “Study  for  ‘Army  Boots,”’ 
we  also  see  the  emergence  of  the 
artist’s  lifelong  sympathy  and  respect 
for  African  Americans. 

During  the  1870’s  Homer  took 
childhood  as  a major  theme.  The 
gallery  has  a wood  engraving  of  his 
famous  painting  of  school  boys  play- 
ing “Snap  the  Whip”  and  a lovely 
typical  watercolor  and  gouache  of 
“Four  Boys  on  a Beach.”  Barefoot 
boys  and  well-shod  girls  appear  in 


suite  of  watercolors  romantically  portrays  a 
certain  red-haired  young  woman  with 
whom  Homer  may  well  have  had  a failed 
love  affair.  The  gallery  owns  the  most  ele- 
gant of  these,  a carefully  posed  lyric  of 
affection  for  a beautiful  young  teacher  in  a 
gray  dress  with  a pale  blue-and-white 
checked  smock  She  stands  in  profile  and 
holds  a pointer  to  the  blackboard,  on 
which,  according  to  current  educational 
practice,  she  has  traced  geometric  forms 
with  which  to  teach  her  students  how  to 
draw.  In  the  restraint  of  its  palette  and  its 
formal  dignity,  the  intricate  detail  of  the 
girl’s  dress  and  the  exquisite  rendering  of 
her  face,  this  small  watercolor  has  all  the 
presence  of  a major  oil  painting.  Adam 
Gopnik  has  written  in  The  New  Yorker 
that  it  “out-Whisders  Whisder,  who  never 
painted  a portrait  as  witty  or  as  surely 
shaped.” 

For  whatever  reasons — and  they  are 
much  debated — Homer  left  the  United 
States  in  1 88 1 to  five  for  a year  and  a half  in 
the  North  Sea  English  fishing  village  of 
Cullercoats.  There  he  worked  largely  in 
watercolor,  though  his  oils  include  an 
atmospheric  village  scene,  given  to  the 
National  Gallery  by  the  American  curator 
John  Wilmerding.  Some  disparage  the 
results.  But  it  was  a turning  point  for  the 
artist,  the  discovery  of  a newly  classical  dig- 
nity in  his  figures  and  composition  and  a 
still  deeper  realization  of  the  unending 
struggle  between  humanity  and  the  sea. 


delightful  scenes  of  the  idyllic  rural  life  he 
experienced  in  the  late  1870’s  at  Houghton 
Farm,  the  home  of  a patron  in 
Mountainville,  N.Y.  (In  each  there  is  a 
story — but  the  artist  lets  the  viewer  tell  it.) 

Best  of  all  is  the  relatively  small  but 
emotionally  monumental  “Dad’s 
Coming!”  (1873),  a haunting,  poignant 
scene  of  a small  boy  perched  on  the  bow  of 
a beached  boat  and  straining  to  find  his 
father’s  ship  on  the  horizon.  His  mother, 
holding  his  tow-headed  littie  sister  in  her 
arms,  turns  three-quarters  away  from  the 
sea  and  toward  the  land.  A sublime, 
anguished  stillness  inhabits  this  ode  to 
watching  and  waiting.  With  typically  com- 
pact eloquence,  it  captures  all  the  tested 
dignity  of  families  who  live  by  and  from  the 
sea.  (The  tide  comes  from  a wood  engrav- 
ing of  the  painting  published  in  Harper’s 
Weekly  with  an  accompanying,  sentimen- 
tal poem;  hanging  nearby,  the  engraving, 
with  its  now  cloud-filled  sky  and  striped 
dress  on  the  little  girl,  reveals  Homer’s  sen- 
sitivity to  the  differences  between  his 
media.) 

The  other  great  theme  of  the  decade  is 
women  portrayed  alone  at  work:  calling  the 
family  to  dinner,  carrying  milk  gathering 
eggs,  caring  for  a sick  chicken,  preparing 
lessons  in  “The  Red  School  House”  (all 
from  the  gallery’s  collection).  Having 
begun  to  work  in  watercolors  at  Gloucester 
in  1873,  the  artist  quickly  became  profi- 
cient in  the  medium.  Several  years  later  a 
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(One  is  reminded  of  Picasso’s  neo- 
classical figures  from  the  early 
1920’s.)  Women  and  children  pre- 
dominate— their  men  are  off  in 
their  boats — and  even  an  appar- 
endy  picturesque  sketch  such  as 
“On  the  Sands”  (1881)  suggests 
the  stress  and  precariousness  of  the 
hard  life  so  charmingly  presented. 

(Here,  too,  one  sees  the  slashing 
diagonal  line  from  an  upper  to  a 
lower  comer  of  the  sheet  that  will 
reappear  so  often  in  the  artist’s 
later  marines.)  The  mood  of  these 
images  had  been  intimated  by 
“Dad’s  Coming!”  Now  the  gravity 
and  moral  seriousness  of  ordinary 
life  becomes  central  to  the  artist’s 
imagination. 

After  returning  to  America, 

Homer  soon  moved  permanendy  to  five  on 
family  property  at  Prout’s  Neck,  near 
Portland,  Me.  The  next  years  produced 
tighdy  edited,  concentrated  dramas  with 
heroic  import:  a seaman  saving  a passenger 
from  a shipwreck  (“The  Lifeline,”  1884); 
lone  New  England  fishermen  in  their 
dories  on  the  Grand  Banks  (“The  Herring 
Net,”  “The  Fog  Warning,”  “Lost  on  the 
Grand  Banks,”  all  1885);  two  sailors  on  a 
ship  taking  a reading  from  the  sun  to  fix  the 
position  of  their  vessel  (“Eight  Bells,” 
1886);  two  athletic  men  rescuing  women 
bathers  in  a heavy  surf  (“Undertow,”  1886). 
For  the  first  two  of  these  the  gallery  has 
later  etchings  that  are  admirable  in  them- 
selves but  even  more  interesting  in  compar- 
ison with  the  oils  they  recall. 

Once  setded  in  Maine,  Homer  regu- 
larly traveled  to  the  tropics  in  winter- 
time, and  many  of  his  best  watercolors — 
the  special  strength  of  the  exhibition — 
come  from  these  trips.  In  the  Bahamas 
he  takes  you  to  the  very  doorstep  of 
“Native  Huts”  (1885).  Visiting  Bermuda 
in  1899  and  1901  he  painted  at  least  19 
sparkling,  fluid  watercolors  that  he  con- 
sidered “as  good  work.. .as  I ever  did.” 
Florida  drew  him  to  visit  four  times  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  his  life,  and  his 
admiration  for  towering  palm  trees  fairly 
strums  on  sheets  like  “Red  Shirt, 
Homosasa,  Florida”  (1904). 

By  contrast,  when  he  visited  the 
Adirondacks — first  in  1870  and  then  reg- 
ularly after  1889 — his  palette  is  general- 
ly more  autumnal,  though  no  less  vivid 
or  fresh.  Here  fishermen  and  hunters 


bring  to  a grand,  unsullied  nature  the 
whiplash  and  crackling  fire  of  sudden 
death  for  the  hunted.  The  apparently 
peaceful  scene  of  a young  man  and  two 
dogs  amid  fall  foliage  (“On  the  Trail,” 
1889)  is  actually  the  beginning  of  a harsh 
story  of  “hounding,”  a method  of  hunt- 
ing deer  by  having  dogs  drive  them  into 
lakes  where  they  could  be  clubbed  or 
shot  from  boats.  The  sorry  practice  is 
famously  memorialized  in  the  gallery’s 
two  versions  of  “Hound  and  Hunter,”  a 
watercolor  sketch  from  1892  and  a large 
oil  later  that  year.  As  so  often  in  Homer, 
a simple,  closely  observed  scene  gradual- 
ly reveals  itself  as  a cautionary  tale  of 
cruel  possibility  with  all  but  Darwinian 
implications. 

From  about  1890  onwards,  Homer’s 
art  became  darker  and  more  introspective. 
Many  of  his  greatest  paintings,  such  as 
“High  Cliff,  Coast  of  Maine”  (1894)  in  the 
National  Museum  of  American  Art  or 
“Northeaster”  (1895)  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  are  threnodies  on  the 
tumultuous  encounter  of  shore  and  sea, 
with  all  human  figures  eliminated.  The 
National  Gallery  does  not  have  any  of 
these  late  great  marines,  which  at  the  end 
of  its  earlier  exhibition  created  a kind  of 
climactic  symphony  of  the  sea,  especially  in 
the  final  gallery  of  that  show’s  run  in 
Boston.  But  it  does  have  an  1883  watercol- 
or, “Incoming  Tide,  Scarboro,  Maine,” 
which  superbly  anticipates  the  later  mas- 
terpieces. And  it  also  has  the  very  last  of 
Homer’s  oil  paintings,  “Right  and  Left” 
(1909),  painted  a year  and  a half  before  his 


death,  which  now  hangs  provocatively 
opposite  “Hound  and  Hunter”  in  the 
show’s  third  and  final  gallery. 

A sporting  picture  first  of  all,  and 
immediately  popular  in  that  respect,  it 
shows  two  wild  ducks  being  shot  at  sea  by 
a hunter  whose  boat  is  barely  discernible  in 
the  middle  distance.  Seen  from  the  ducks’ 
high  vantage  point,  with  the  duck  on  the 
left  just  shot  and  the  one  on  the  right  killed 
a moment  before,  the  painting  inevitably 
evokes  reflection  on  mortality  as  the  law  of 
fife.  It  is  a distressing,  puzzling  and  utterly 
unforgettable  picture.  Typically  also,  its 
tide  came  not  from  the  painter  but  from  a 
sportsman  who  admired  the  hunter  who 
could  bring  down  his  quarry  so  quickly 
with  the  right  and  left  barrels  of  his  shot- 
gun. 

Winslow  Homer  was  of  course  a real- 
ist painter,  if  by  realism — in  contrast  to 
classicism,  romanticism,  expressionism  or 
abstraction — one  means  representing  the 
world  as  it  is.  But  he  held  the  mirror  of  his 
soul  at  an  ironic  distance  from  the  sea  and 
suffering  around  him.  As  a result  his 
imagery  is  as  telling  today  as  it  was  in  a 
more  innocent,  if  no  less  violent, 
American  time.  Along  with  Eakins,  he  has 
emerged  as  greater  and  more  essential 
than  we  ever  suspected.  Indeed,  as  Earl  A. 
Powell  HI,  the  director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  wrote  10  years  ago,  “it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  see  too  much  of  Winslow  Homer, 
or  to  see  too  much  in  him.” 

“Winslow  Homer  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art”  remains  on  view  until  Feb. 
20,  2006.  It  will  not  travel.  (9 
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Film 


East  Is  East  and... 


SYRIANA  PROVIDES  a valuable 
insight,  one  of  those  “Aha!” 
moments.  Before  sitting  through 
this  new  film,  brilliantly  written 
and  directed  by  Stephen  Gaghan,  I held 
the  rather  conventional  belief  that  the 
news  from  the  Middle  East  was  relendess- 
ly  depressing  because  of  the  horrible 
events  that  have  dominated  media  cover- 
age of  the  region  for  the  past  60  years. 
Now  I realize  there  is  something  more. 
The  news  is  depressing  because  it  makes 
no  sense.  The  world  seems  trapped  in  an 
absurdist  melodrama  with  inevitably  tragic 
consequences.  In  classic  tragedy,  the  catas- 
trophe in  the  last  act  leads  to  a purging  of 
pity  and  fear.  In  this  contemporary  drama, 
there  is  no  last  act;  one  bloodletting  mere- 
ly raises  the  curtain  on  another  act  with 
another  cast  of  characters  waiting  its  turn 
to  preen  upon  the  blood-red  stage. 

Even  this  description  is  misleading.  It 
implies  a linear  progression  from  one 
scene  to  another.  In  a universe  that  might 
have  been  designed  by  Beckett  or  Ionesco, 
the  action  doubles  back  on  itself  and  the 
actors  switch  roles  at  whim.  The  experi- 
ence of  watching  this  spectacle  involves 
entering  a vortex  where  events,  beliefs, 
personalities,  perceptions  and  even  morals 
spin  out  of  control  and  form  new  configu- 
rations with  each  new  twist  of  history.  The 
sheer  complexity  of  these  interlocking 
events  leaves  one  not  only  exhausted,  but 
profoundly  sad.  True  to  the  story  it  is  try- 
ing to  tell,  “Syriana”  creates  an  undulating 
mosaic  of  horrifying  detail  that  in  the  end 
leads  to  no  composite  image,  no  rational 
conclusion,  only  sadness. 

As  the  opening  credits  roll,  the  camera 
dwells  lovingly  on  the  desert  at  sunrise.  A 
bright  orange  sun  claws  its  way  into  the 
sky,  while  workers  line  up  for  a bus  that 
will  take  them  across  the  sand  for  their 
endless  search  for  a day’s  work.  Fog  or 
blowing  sand  veils  the  images,  and  the 
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resultant  blurring  sets  the  tone  of  obscuri- 
ty for  the  entire  film.  A title  offers  the  sin- 
gle word  “Teheran,”  and  the  setting 
switches  from  workers  in  a desert  to  a fash- 
ionable bar,  where  dark-haired  women 
with  stylishly  sophisticated  clothes  join 
unidentified  men  for  drinks.  In  a madden- 
ingly quick  cut,  one  of  the  women  seems  to 
be  pulling  up  a man’s  trousers  over  her 
sleek,  expensive  dress.  Why?  Who  are 
these  people  drinking  and  flirting  as 
though  they  were  in  a singles  bar  in  the 
West?  Yet  they  gather  in  a non-Arab  land 
where  the  dominant  Islamic  rule  clearly 
forbids  such  social  activities. 

As  the  tides  end,  Bob  Barnes  (George 
Clooney)  leaves  the  group  and  enters  a 
mysterious  storefront.  He  carries  two  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  for  his  eager  customers, 
but  is  he  really  an  arms  dealer,  or  is  he  a 
C.I.A.  operative  executing  an  elaborate 
sting,  or  is  he  a C.I.A.  rogue  engaged  in  a 
private  transaction  for  his  own  profit? 
When  the  deal  is  closed,  the  customers 
reveal  that  they  will  deliver  the  weapons  to 
a third  party,  but  who?  Barnes  receives  his 
money  and  leaves  quietly,  but  as  he  enters 
the  street  a bomb  destroys  the  building. 

Without  transition,  we  enter  polished 
boardrooms  in  Houston  and  conference 
rooms  in  Washington.  The  Chinese  have 
outbid  a huge  American  oil  company  for 


extraction  rights  in  an  unnamed  Arab 
kingdom,  but  another  smaller  American 
firm  has  somehow  managed  to  gain 
monopoly  rights  in  Kazakhstan.  Since  one 
company  has  the  capital  and  the  other  the 
contract,  the  two  merge  to  form  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  economic  entities.  To  pro- 
tect their  investments  they  must  secure 
the  creation  and  survival  of  friendly  gov- 
ernments in  the  region,  by  any  means  nec- 
essary. The  administration  in  Washington 
keeps  one  eye  fixed  clearly  on  domestic 
politics  and  the  other  eye  tightly  closed  to 
legal  or  ethical  complications. 

Government  agencies  and  corpora- 
tions work  well  together  to  further  their 
allied  interests,  but  neither  can  afford  to 
soil  their  own  hands.  The  C.I.A.  and  the 
F.B.I.  act  only  in  the  cause  of  “national 
security”  and  allow,  encourage  and  order 
agents  like  Bob  Barnes  to  carry  out  opera- 
tions on  the  fringes  of  the  law.  If  some- 
thing goes  wrong,  an  individual  operative 
is  always  expendable,  with  deniability. 
Corporate  boards  can  use  another  tactic: 
they  hire  law  firms,  market  analysts,  secu- 
rity services  and  consultants  to  see  that 
their  objectives  are  attained.  A multimil- 
lion dollar  fee  “for  services  rendered”  (no 
further  specification  can  be  noted  on  a 
potential  paper  trail)  seems  routine.  In  an 
area  of  constant  factional  fighting,  assassi- 
nations of  political  figures  occur  every  day, 
and  nobody  asks  questions.  It’s  just  the  way 
to  remove  obstacles.  A Washington  insid- 
er, Danny  Dalton  (Tim  Blake  Nelson) 
provides  a moment  of  illumination  when 
he  calls  this  political-corporate  cartel 
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“legitimized  gangsterism.” 

What  about  the  gangsters,  the  cun- 
ning, the  unscrupulous,  the  naive,  the  ded- 
icated, the  greedy  and  the  hapless?  Dean 
Whiting  (Christopher  Plummer)  rules  an 
empire  of  corporate  lawyers  who  receive 
vast  fees  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
clients.  He  prunes  roses  in  his  Georgetown 
garden,  while  instructing  his  ambitious 
young  colleague  (Jeffrey  Wright)  on  steps 
to  be  taken  to  see  that  the  oil  and  the 
money  keep  flowing.  He  says  nothing 
incriminating,  but  his  facial  gestures  sug- 
gest that  the  steps  might  include  espi- 
onage, assassination  and  the  overthrow  of 
foreign  governments. 

Bryan  Woodman  (Matt  Damon)  lives 
with  his  wife,  Julie  (Amanda  Peet),  and 
their  two  small  children  in  Geneva.  His 
consulting  firm  keeps  an  eye  (and  a hand) 
on  the  financial  markets  for  the  benefit  of 
his  clients.  Clearly  on  the  rise  in  the  world 
of  endless  petrodollars,  he  and  his  family 
join  a lavish  weekend  party  at  an  emir’s 
Spanish  villa.  The  gala  ends  in  tragedy 
when  Woodman’s  son  dies  in  the  swim- 
ming pool.  The  accident  destroys  his  mar- 
riage but  propels  his  career  into  the  strato- 
sphere when  the  guilt-ridden  emir  feels 
obliged  to  compensate  both  Woodman  and 
the  firm  he  represents.  Julie  sees  the 
arrangement  as  blood  money;  Woodman 
sees  it  as  a rare  opportunity.  As  a family, 
they  are  gangsters  and  victims  at  the  same 
time. 

In  this  climate,  commuting  across  the 
border  between  gangsterism  and  victim- 
hood  is  commonplace.  Wasim  Khan 
(Mazhar  Munir)  left  his  native  Pakistan  to 
work  in  the  oil  fields  in  an  unnamed  gulf 
state,  but  when  the  Chinese  take  over,  they 
import  their  own  laborers.  Without  a job, 
family,  friends,  money  or  even  a visa  and 
working  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Wasim 
turns  to  religion.  A hate-filled  imam 
explains  that  his  troubles  are  due  to  the 
incursions  of  the  West,  even  though  in  fact 
his  problems  arose  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Chinese.  It  makes  no  difference.  Any  soci- 
ety capable  of  moving  beyond  the  15th 
century  is  “the  West.”  With  few  prospects 
in  this  fife,  Wasim  places  his  hopes  in  the 
next,  with  the  all-too-familiar  conse- 
quences for  dozens  of  innocent  people. 

Opposite  page:  George  Clooney  stars  in 
Stephen  Gaghan’s  political  thriller  “Syriana," 
also  starring  Matt  Damon  and  Jeffrey  Wright. 
Above:  Alexander  Siddig. 


Or  are  they  innocent?  Is  anyone  inno- 
cent? Have  all  these  institutions  that 
promise  much  become  corrupt  and 
destructive:  government,  religion,  corpo- 
rations— and  have  the  ordinary  people 
who  support  them  and  profit  from  them? 
If  these  organizations  would  survive,  can 
they  be  other  than  corrupt? 

Stephen  gaghan  tells  his  story  in  frag- 
mentary style,  much  like  our  reading  of  the 
daily  papers  over  a period  of  months  or 
years.  The  individual  stories  have  only  the 
most  tangential  of  relationships  to  one 
another,  and  none  reaches  a satisfying  reso- 
lution. Yet  in  a most  perverse  way,  each  is 
part  of  the  same  story,  the  same  sad,  sad 
story.  Miraculously,  Gaghan  has  com- 
pressed all  this  action  into  a film  that  lasts 
only  slightly  longer  than  two  hours.  We 
want  to  know  more.  We  want  to  make 
sense  out  of  this  kaleidoscope  of  events  and 
persons,  but  this  is  impossible.  As  is  the  case 
in  life,  the  events  themselves  do  not  make 
sense. 

The  ensemble  cast  in  this  round  robin 
of  death  creates  characters  that  are 
admirable  in  their  single-minded  dedica- 
tion to  their  goals,  yet  chilling  in  their  icy 
disregard  of  human  values.  George 
Clooney’s  Barnes,  paunchy  and  graying, 
has  seen  too  much  treachery  to  expect  any- 
thing else  from  fife.  He  needs  the  rush  of 
danger  that  comes  from  the  constant  threat 
of  betrayal,  much  as  other  men  need  alco- 
hol or  sex  or  power.  Christopher 
Plummer’s  lawyer  and  Chris  Cooper’s  oil 
tycoon  have  grown  comfortable  with  the 
knowledge  that  as  predatory  animals  they 


must  kill  in  order  to  survive.  As  the  younger 
lawyer,  Jeffrey  Wright  provides  an  intelli- 
gent vantage  point  for  the  audience. 
Clearly  perceptive  and  experienced,  he  sees 
evil  for  what  it  is.  Few  events  surprise  him 
any  more,  but  with  the  last  vestiges  of  his 
humanity  still  intact,  he  clings  desperately 
to  his  capacity  to  be  revolted. 

“Syriana”  is  a film  of  rare  intelligence 
and  power.  It  offers  more  than  we  can  com- 
fortably handle,  just  like  the  nightly  news. 

Richard  A.  Blake 
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History  and 
Language 

The  world  according  to  Lawrence  Joseph 


HOW  TO  APPROACH — I mean 
adequately  approach — the 

devastating  reality  of  Ground 
Zero  from  Ground  Zero? 
What  happens  to  perception,  history,  lan- 
guage, syntax  and  grammar — to  say  noth- 
ing of  lungs,  flesh  and  brain — at  that  level 
as  the  second  airliner  rips  into  the  swaying 
tower  filled  with  human  beings  and  bursts 
into  flame?  Don’t  the  rationalities  and 
assurances  of  words — even  the  sturdiest  of 
them — begin  to  implode  and  vaporize  at 
that  level?  What  words  will  suffice  to  say 
what  happened,  then  or  in  the  aftermath 
of  history  which  we  are  all  still  sifting 
through,  in  Light  of  those  other  suicide 
bombings  in  Baghdad,  Jerusalem,  Kabul, 
Beirut,  London,  Amman? 

“What  of  it?”  the  poet/witness 
Lawrence  Joseph  asks  in  his  new  collec- 
tion, Into  It.  Yes,  what  of  it? 

Nothing  but  the  same  resistance 
since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi — 
against  the  arrogation  by  private 
interests 

of  the  common  wealth , 
against  the  precious  and  the  turgid 
language 

of pseudoerudition .... 

In  his  other  life  Joseph  is  a professor  of 
law  at  St.  John’s  School  of  Law  in  Queens, 
N.Y.,  living  with  his  wife,  the  painter 
Nancy  Van  Goethem,  in  Battery  Park 
City,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  in  the 
very  shadow  of  what  were  the  Twin 

paul  mariani  is  University  Professor  of 
English  at  Boston  College  and  the  former  poet- 
editor  of  America.  His  most  recent  book  is 
Ts  & Transfigurations:  Poems,  designed 
an>  th  engravings  by  Barry  Moser. 


Towers.  For  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
century,  the  towers  dominated  the  wind- 
blown prow  of  Manhattan.  On  Sept.  11, 
2001,  a Tuesday  morning,  Joseph  (like 
thousands  of  others)  said  goodbye  to  his 
wife  and  left  for  work.  He  would  not  see 
her  for  another  24  hours.  And  when  he 
did,  the  landscape  would  be  irretrievably 
changed,  as  would  the  foundations  of  the 
American  psyche.  Billions  of  words  (and 
dollars)  would  be  (are  being)  spent  trying 
to  understand  somehow  what  happened 
then  and  what  continues  to  this  day  to 
happen. 

Joseph  is  no  stranger  to  violence.  He 
grew  up  in  the  mean  streets  of  Detroit  and 


Into  It 

By  Lawrence  Joseph 

Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux. 

67 p $22  (hardcover) 

ISBN  0374175691 

Codes,  Precepts,  Biases,  and 
Taboos:  Poems  1973-1993 

By  Lawrence  Joseph 

Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux. 

192p  $16  (paperback) 

ISBN  0374125171 


has  written  of  that  world  trenchandy  and 
poignandy.  Bom  in  1948,  the  grandson  of 
Lebanese  and  Syrian  immigrants,  he  was 
baptized  in  the  Maronite  Catholic  rite  but 
raised  a Roman  Catholic,  attending 
parochial  schools  in  the  city.  His  family 
owned  and  worked  a grocery  store  at  the 
comer  of  John  R and  Hendrie  from  the 
late  1930’s  until  1972,  when  its  modest 
doors  were  finally  closed.  During  the 
Detroit  riots  of  1967  the  place  was  looted 
and  burned.  Three  years  later,  someone 


high  on  heroin  shot  and  wounded  Joseph’s 
father  during  a bungled  holdup.  The  shell 
of  the  store  is  there,  but  boarded  up  now 
and  pockmarked  with  graffiti.  Still,  it  is  the 
place  Joseph  calls  home,  the  place  to  which 
his  poems  have  so  often  returned. 

Like  Philip  Levine,  that  other  Detroit 
poet,  Lawrence’s  first  three  volumes  of 
poetry — just  reissued  in  a single  volume  as 
Codes,  Precepts,  Biases,  and  Taboos:  Poems 
1973-1993 — are  filled  with  references  to 
that  world:  the  7-Up  Cadillac  Bar,  Our 
Lady  of  Redemption  Melchite  Catholic 
Church,  Seminole  and  Charlevoix  and 
Mack  Avenues,  junkies,  addicts,  the  race 
riots,  the  Ford  and  Chrysler  Freeways  and, 
of  course,  the  blood  on  the  floor  in 
Joseph’s  Food  Market.  Even  here,  in  this 
new  volume,  placed  squarely  among  the 
ruins  of  lower  Manhattan,  Joseph  keeps 
returning  to  that  other  world  for  whatever 
solace  it  can  bring  him. 

But  the  violence  in  the  aftermath  of 
9/11?  How  record  it,  how  speak  of  it? 
“How  far  to  go?”  he  opens  this  volume: 

I have  to,  I know, 

I promised.  But  haw?  Haw,  and 
when? 

And  where?  It  was  cold.  The  sky, 
blue,  almost  burst,  leaves  burnished 

yellow.  Nearing  Liberty,  Liberty 
and  Church  Streets.  So  it  hap- 
pened.... 

But  what?  What  did  we  learn?  The 
“fact  that  a compound,/  1,3 -diphenyl 
propane,  forged  from  the  fires’/  heat  and 
pressure,  combined  with  the  Towers’/  col- 
lapse, has  never  been  seen  before”?  That? 
Or  the  cynical  realization  of  our  power- 
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brokers  that  another  reality  has  risen 
phoenix-like  from  the  rubble  and  ash  and 
metal  and  charred  bone,  one  that  has 
shaped  American  policy  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq  and  Syria  and  Guantanamo — 
namely,  that  “the  technology  to  abolish 
truth  is  now  available — not  everyone  can 
afford  it,  but  it  is  available.”  Unreal  city,  a 
city  on  fire,  not  there,  but  here.  Here  in 
America. 

Joseph’s  poems  from  his  first  volume, 
Shouting  at  No  One  (1983),  were  closer  in 
manner  and  syntax  to  Philip  Levine,  or  to 
the  William  Carlos  Williams  of  Spring  & 
All.  Or  Amiri  Baraka: 

I think  about  Thigpen  again. 

On  the  flow  in  an  apartment 
on  Boston  Boulevard , he  knows 
he's  going  to  die. 

I see  the  recwd  of  the  criminal  court. 

Thigpen  opens  the  door, 

sees  a gun  in  his  face, 

pleads,  “I  don't  have 

nothing  to  do  with  this!'' 

But  the  new  work  has  changed.  It  has 
had  to.  For  one  thing,  his  insider’s  1997 
transcription  of  the  world  of  New  York 
lawyers  apdy  called  Lawyerland  has  inter- 
vened. Here  is  an  excerpt  from  that  book, 
in  all  its  grittiness.  We  recognize — don’t 
we? — this  voice: 

“You  know,”  I said,  “I’ve  never 
been  able  to  figure  you  criminal- 
law  types  out.” 

“Figure  this,”  Robinson  said, 
lifting  his  middle  finger. 

“Seriously,”  I said.  “It’s  not 
only  that  you’re  always  around 
crime,  which  is  one  thing.  But 
you’re  always  around  criminals. 

No  matter  which  side  you’re 
on....” 

“I  don’t  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  figure  out.  Some  deep 
personal  pathology,  maybe. 
Maybe  something  to  do  with  my 
father.  Or  maybe  it’s  just  some 
deep  need  to  get  as  close  as  I can  to 
the  whole  thing. ...  I can’t  remem- 
ber where  I saw  it.  Somewhere 
along  the  way,  ‘The  criminal  law 
represents  civilization’s  patholo- 
gy.’ If  you  ask  me,  that’s  what 
should  be  written  across  the  front 
of  the  Tombs.  Tattooed  on  your 


Buddha!  Maybe  I’m  just  trying  to 
figure  civilization  out.  A noble 
purpose,  after  all!” 

Cross  that  vision  of  New  York  in  our 
time,  and  then  consider  Robert  Lowell’s 
vision  of  New  York  in  the  late  1960’s,  a 
world  captured  in  the  nightmarish, 
unhinged,  dignified  language  of  his  blank- 
verse  sonnets,  as  in  this  one  describing  the 
rioting  and  student  strikes  that  shut  down 
Columbia  University  back  in  the  spring  of 
1968: 

A patch  of  tan,  then  blood-warm  roof- 
tile,  and  tan 

patch  and  sky  patch,  as  the  jigsaw 
flung  some  mosque  of  Omar 
to  vaultless  consummation  and  blue 
consumption.... 

Columbia  this  May  Day  afternoon ; 
the  thickened  buildings  look  like  build- 
ings out 

of  Raphael,  colossal  classic,  dungeon 
feudal; 

horses,  higher  artistic  types  than  their 
grooms, 

fwage  Broadway's  median  trees,  as  if 
nature  were  liberated. . ..  The  police 
lean  on  the  nervous,  burnished  horses, 
show  they, 

at  least,  have  learned  to  meet  and  rea- 
son together. 

It  is  our  version  of  Swift’s 
Houhnymns,  his  proud,  rational  horses, 
repelled  by  the  very  smell  and  sight  of  the 
Yahoo  hominids  who  ride  their  backs.  A 
patch  of  tan,  then  blood-warm  roof-tile. 
Cezanne?  Or  something  more  ominous? 
Something  closer  to  the  world  according 
to  Picasso’s  Guernica,  the  fragments 
more  numerous — and  heavier — than  any- 
thing in  Eliot’s  Waste  Land. 

“Who  restricts  knowledge?” 
Williams  asked  60  years  ago  in  the  open- 
ing book  of  his  tragic  American  epic, 
Paterson: 

Some  say 

it  is  the  decay  of  the  middle  class 
making  an  impossible  moat  between 
the  high 

and  the  low  where 

the  life  once  flourished. . ..knowledge 

of  the  avenues  of  information. . . . 

The  outward 

masks  of  the  special  interests 


that  perpetuate  the  stasis  and  make  it 
profitable. 

They  block  the  release 
that  should  cleanse  and  assume 
prerogatives  as  a private  recompense. 
Others  are  also  at  fault  because 
they  do  nothing.... 

Levine,  Lowell  and  Williams. 
Lawrence  Joseph  finds  himself  in  very 
good  company  as  a bleeding  witness  to  our 
times.  But  the  sardonic  humor  with  which 
to  counter  the  public  lies  distributed  to 
The  New  York  Times  and  CNN,  and  the 
human  ache  and  the  search  for  something 
like  peace — to  these  this  poet  has  given  a 
local  habitation  and  a name. 

He  hopes  he'll  be  able  to  confer 
with  the  Shah  of  Iran  in  Cairo. 

“Dead? 

The  Shah?  Really?  No  one's  said  a 
thing 

to  me  about  it, " his  response  to  the 
response 

of  a diplomatic  press  correspondent. 
Poetry's  not  what's  made  impossible 

by  it — laughter  is.  Is  it  even 
farce? — the  translator,  for  example, 
who, 

because  of  threats,  is  wearing  a bullet- 
proof 

vest  and  a large  pair  of  army  goggles 

for  disguise,  the  sniper  who  slides 
a condom  over  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
to  keep  the  sand  out.  I try  to  get 
the  chronology  straight.  ...I  look 

out  on  the  harbor,  in  the  blue  light. 

I type  into  my  machine.  Perhaps 
a glance  at  the  newspaper.  I listen 
closely  and  I don't  listen  at  all.... 

Another  day  dawns  over  Manhattan, 
with  news  from  Baghdad  that  five  more 
American  soldiers  have  died  near  the 
Syrian  border,  along  with  one  hundred 
Iraqi  civilians  in  the  aftermath  of  explo- 
sions detonated  by  two  suicide  bombers 
while  the  faithful  were  hunched  over  at 
prayer.  And  the  wind  blows  in  from  the 
still-majestic  Hudson,  lifting  old  news- 
papers rife  with  their  own  sad  news 
across  the  empty  spaces  where  two  tow- 
ers once  stood.  Requiescant  in  pace.  El 
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Book  Reviews 


Woman  Apostle 

Mary  Magdalene 

A Biography 

By  Bruce  Chilton 

Doubleday.  240p  $23.95 
ISBN  0385513178 

Everything  about  this  book  is  elegant. 
Embossed  printing  on  the  book  jacket  fits 
exquisitely  the  beautiful  rendering  of  a 
medieval  painting  of  a youthful,  bejeweled 
Mary  Magdalene.  Equally  appealing  is  the 
typeset  and  book  design.  Instead  of  foot- 
note numbers  cluttering  the  text,  scholarly 
notes  appear  at  the  end  by  page  number 
and  referenced  phrases  in  bold  print.  Most 
impressive  of  all  is  how  Bruce  Chilton 
weaves,  from  fragmentary  information 
given  in  the  Gospels,  a nearly  seamless 
story  of  Mary  Magdalene’s  life  and  contri- 
bution to  Christian  faith. 

Neverthless,  the  book — for  all  its  ele- 
gance— is  problematic.  Chilton,  a well- 
known  biblical  scholar  and  Episcopal 
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priest,  opens  his  biography  of  the 
Magdalene  with  the  description  of  Luke 
9:2-3:  “And  there  were  some  women  who 
had  been  healed  from  evil  spirits  and  ail- 
ments— Mary  who  was  called  Magdalene, 
from  whom  seven  demons  had  gone  out, 
and  Joanna,  Khuza’s  wife  (Herod’s  com- 
missioner), and  Susanna  and  many  others 
who  provided  for  [Jesus  and  his  disciples] 
from  their  belongings.”  Forthwith  Chilton 
introduces  Mary,  in  her  20’s  and  slighdy 
older  than  Jesus,  plagued  by  demons,  walk- 
ing “the  ten  hard  miles  from  her  home  in 
Magdala  to  Capernaum”  to  seek  his  help  in 
the  year  27  C.  E.  It  will  take,  according  to 
Chilton’s  estimation,  nearly  a year  for  Jesus 
to  cure  her. 

Focusing  on  Mary  as  “possessed” 
(Chapter  1)  is  the  first  of  three  major  inter- 
pretive moves  by  Chilton.  Without  Luke’s 
text,  Chilton  would  not  have  a book — so 
important  a role  does  it  play  in  his  biogra- 
phy. It  is  her  personal  experience  of  first 
being  possessed  by  seven  demons  and  then 
released  from  them  by  Jesus  over  a long 
period  that  leads  to  Chilton’s  second  turn: 
“The  Magdalene  Source  with- 
in the  Synoptic  Gospels” 

(Appendix).  Chilton  identifies 
Mary  as  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
most  likely  to  have  preserved 
the  exorcism  stories  that  appear 
in  Mark  1:21-28;  5:1-13;  5:25- 
34;  7:24-30;  8:22-26;  9:14-29. 

These  exorcism  stories  com- 
prise his  Magdalene  source, 
together  with  three  additional 
texts:  the  anointing  woman  of 
14:3-9;  the  naming  of  Mary 
among  the  women  who  perceived  Jesus’ 
death  and  burial  in  15:40-47;  and  again 
among  the  women  who  went  to  the  tomb 
in  16:1-8. 

Chilton’s  third  interpretive  move  is  to 
argue  that  the  unnamed  woman  who 
anoints  Jesus  in  Mark  14:3-9  is  actually 
Mary  Magdalene.  Drawing  deftly  from  this 
cache  of  additional  material,  Chilton  is  able 
to  expand  considerably  upon  the  paucity  of 
information  about  Mary  Magdalene  given 
in  1 5:40-47  and  16:1-8.  He  relies  as  well  on 
his  earlier  biographies  of  Jesus  and  Paul  for 
specific  dates  in  fashioning  “A  Chronology 
for  Mary  Magdalene”  and  for  the  portrait 
of  Jesus  that  appears  within  the  Magdalene 
story  (see  Rabbi  Jesus:  An  Intimate  Biography 


(Doubleday,  2000)  and  Rabbi  Paul:  An 
Intellectual  Biography  (Doubleday,  2004). 

By  book’s  end,  Chilton  has  given  to  the 
Magdalene  her  “sacramental  biography,” 
which  the  church  sought  to  suppress  and 
the  scriptural  texts  to  exclude.  But  instead, 
this  attempted  exclusion  opened  “wide  the 
doors  of  legend,  revision,  and  uncertainty” 
[while]  “her  sacraments  nonetheless  focus 
the  ritual  power  that  Mary  Magdalene 
unleashed  during  Jesus’  life  and  at  his 
death.  In  the  wordless  struggle  of  exorcism, 
the  silence  of  anointing,  the  rapt  attention 
of  vision,  Mary  conveyed  the  truth  of  Spirit 
to  those  who  followed  her  disciples,  what- 
ever their  backgrounds  may  have  been,  and 
she  has  not  ceased  to  find  disciples.” 

Chilton  is  an  eloquent,  erudite,  insight- 
ful and  pastorally  sensitive  biblical  scholar. 
He  has  produced  a profoundly  affecting 
biography  of  Mary  Magdalene.  His  famil- 
iarity with  the  large  corpus  of  Magdalene 
studies  is  evident  on  every  page.  He  makes 
common  cause  with  feminist  exegesis  of 
Mary  of  Magdala  while  here  cheering, 
there  chiding  various  feminist  views.  In  the 
acknowledgements  at  the  end 
of  the  book  Chilton  writes, 
“No  subject  I can  remember 
studying  has  brought  me  as 
much  encouragement  as  that 
of  Mary  Magdalene. ...” 

None  of  Chilton’s  inter- 
pretive moves,  however,  is 
likely  to  attract  much  scholarly 
support.  For  example,  the 
description  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene as  demon-possessed 
and  cured  by  Jesus  is  an  addi- 
tion by  Luke  to  the  Gospel  tradition  and 
must  be  assessed  accordingly — not  primar- 
ily as  the  lead  text  in  a hypothetical 
Magdalene  source.  A deeper  question  is 
Chilton’s  use  of  “biography”  to  make 
Gospel  research  more  appealing  to  read- 
ers— first  Jesus;  then  Paul;  now  Mary 
Magdalene.  More  than  ever,  in  the  face  of 
growing  fundamentalisms,  Christians  need 
to  honor  their  Sacred  Scriptures  by  hearing 
them  as  ancient  texts.  One  can  only  hope 
this  book  helps.  Karen  A.  Barta 

The  Reviewer 

Karen  A.  Barta  is  a professor  of  New 
Testament  and  Christian  origins  at  Seattle 
University. 
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On  the  Death  of  Your  Middle  Son 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  it: 
that  the  swallow,  the  mysterious  bird  darting 
between  trees,  skimming  the  surface  of  fields, 
carried  the  souls  of  dead  children  within  their  breast 
a liaison  between  the  living  and  the  gods. 

What  is  it  that  I want  to  tell  you  now  of 
dying  children  and  birds.  What  comforts? 

Outside  the  hospital  window  black  crows  flutter 

across  power  lines,  stare  over  parked  cars  and  automatic  doors. 

You  sleep  for  minutes,  poised  like  a scarecrow. 

You  build  a nest  of  hospital  sheets  around  him. 

You  feed  him  with  spoons  and  the  nurses  smile  dutifully. 

Our  silence  is  broken  by  the  chirps  of  complex  machines. 

I follow  the  waves  of  light  and  numbers  that  only  doctors  understand. 

There  is  no  peace  in  the  dove;  no  fear  is  stirred  by  vultures. 

I watch  you  fly  slow  circles  around  the  bed,  brushing  away 
white  coats  perched  by  the  door.  I want  to  tell  them 
about  swallows  and  the  easing  of  souls  from  their  mother’s  arms, 
how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  it. 

Alana  Merritt  Mahaffey 

ALANA  MERRITT  MAHAFFEY  teaches  writing  in  Arkansas.  She  is  active  in  arts- 
in-prison  campaigns  in  the  South  and  is  president  of  the  Arkansas  Inmate 
Collective  and  the  Arkansas  Literary  Society. 
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Retreat  House,  251  Searingtown  Road,  Manhasset, 
NY  11030;  Fax:  (516)  621-7201  or  e-mail: 
JSCSJ@inisfada.net;  Web  site:  www.inisfada.net. 
PRINCIPAL.  Grey  Nun  Academy,  a private, 
Catholic,  co-educational  elementary  school  in 
Lower  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  seeks  to  appoint  a prin- 
cipal effective  July  1,  2006.  Grey  Nun  Academy, 
sponsored  by  the  Grey  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
is  a Middle  States  accredited  school  with  250  stu- 
dents in  grades  pre-K  to  8. 

Grey  Nun  Academy  is  a community  commit- 
ted to  empowering  our  students  to  grow  spiritual- 
ly, intellectually,  emotionally,  socially  and  physi- 
cally in  a nurturing  atmosphere  of  caring  and 
trust.  Working  to  integrate  learning  with  faith 
and  action,  Grey  Nun  Academy  promotes  peace 
and  social  justice  as  part  of  its  curriculum. 


The  successful  candidate  must  be  an  experi- 
enced educational  leader  and  a practicing 
Catholic  and  have  the  ability  to  appreciate  and 
support  the  mission  of  the  Grey  Nuns  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

The  required  qualifications  are:  a master’s 
degree  in  education  or  educational  administra- 
tion and  experience  in  elementary  school 
administration.  A minimum  of  five  years’  expe- 
rience is  desirable.  Salary  and  benefits  are  com- 
petitive and  commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  experience. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  a letter  of 
interest,  a resume,  a statement  of  educational 
philosophy,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  references  to:  Sister  Jean  Liston, 


G.N.S.H.,  Grey  Nun  Academy  Search 
Committee  Chair,  1750  Quarry  Road,  Yardley, 
PA  19067;  Fax:  (215)  968-6656;  e-mail: 
jeangnsh@aol.com. 

Programs 

SABBATH  SPACE:  March  27-April  3,  2006.  An 
opportunity  for  ministers  to  refresh  themselves 
before  attending  the  Religious  Education 
Congress  in  Anaheim.  A schedule  complementary 
to  REC  is  arranged.  Morning  transportation  to 
REC  provided.  For  information  contact:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  434 
S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph: 
(714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e- 
mail:  rcogswell@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 
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Letters 


Retreats 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  one  hour 
from  NYC;  Margaret  Silf,  June  1-7,  9-1 1;  Rev. 
Michael  Crosby,  July  2-8;  directed  retreats,  ask 
for  brochure.  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  Web  site: 
bethanyspirituahtycenter.org. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  9-June  7,  2006. 
Come  to  this  ideal  environment  for  spiritual 
renewal,  theological  updating  and  holistic  relax- 
ation. For  information,  contact:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907. 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  rcogswell@csjorange.org;  www.- 
thecsd.com. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http:/ /warn. america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfin.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11 
times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our 
frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail 
to:  ads@americamagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222- 
2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone. 
MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For  more  information 
call:  (212)  515-0102. 


Now  There’s  a Fourth 

Peter  Heinegg’s  perceptive  review  of 
Edmund  Wilson:  A Life  in  Literature 
(1/2)  reminded  me  of  an  incident 
almost  a half-century  ago.  I grew  up  a 
few  miles  from  Talcottville,  the  upstate 
New  York  village  where  Wilson  spent 
part  of  each  year.  As  a Princeton  under- 
graduate, I had  learned  about  Wilson 
and  wrote  a review  of  his  memoir,  A 
Piece  of  My  Mind:  Reflections  at  Sixty  for 
the  local  daily  in  Watertown.  In  the 
course  of  the  review  I referred  to  his 
“prolific  and  catholic  mind”  (lowercase 
‘c’),  but  the  editor  at  the  paper  changed 
this  to  “Catholic  mind”  (capital  ‘C’) — a 
major  distortion,  to  say  the  least. 

When  the  review  appeared,  I was 
off  in  Army  basic  training  at  Fort  Dix, 
N.J.  My  mother  wrote  to  say  that 
“Edmund  Wilson  called  and  wants  to 
have  dinner  with  you.”  I followed  up  on 
the  invitation  instantly  on  my  first  fur- 
lough home.  The  two  of  us 
Princetonians  had  a long,  convivial — 
very  convivial — evening  solving  the 
world’s  problems:  the  “c”  problems,  not 


the  “C”  ones. 

It  was  for  me  an  extraordinary 
encounter  that  ended  with  Wilson’s 
jocular  pontification:  “You  know, 

Duffy,  there  are  only  three  people  from 
upstate  New  York  who’ve  ever  amount- 
ed to  anything — you,  me  and  John 
Foster  Dulles,  and  I have  grave  doubts 
about  him.”  It  was  nice  of  Peter 
Heinegg  to  bring  back  this  memory. 

James  H.  Duffy 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Never  Failed 

So  Joseph  Bukovchik  (Letters,  10/31) 
and  Gene  Gagnon  (Letters,  12/5)  are 
unhappy  that  America  seems  to  be 
drifting  toward  conservatism.  How 
dreadful. 

As  a reader/subscriber  since  1942 
(that’s  right!),  I have  seldom  agreed 
with  your  editorial  policies,  but  I 
assume  your  writers  arrive  at  them  after 
much  study  and  prayer.  It  would  be 
nice,  as  a disagreeing  conservative,  to  be 
granted  the  same  courtesy  without 
being  called  a radical. 

The  issue  is  not  being  for  or  against 
peace,  life,  poverty,  conservation,  vio- 
lence, etc.  The  dichotomy  is  in  how  to 
deal  with  these  issues,  and  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  balanced  discussions  these 
gentlemen  long  for  when  we  concede 
that  each  side  is  acting  in  good  con- 
science. 

Despite  our  divergent  opinions,  I 
have  always  looked  to  America  for  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  its  report- 
ing on  church  documents  and  decisions, 
and  it  has  never  failed  me. 

Elaine  Galliart 
Shawnee,  Kan. 

More  Obvious  Balance 

Interesting  that  Gene  Gagnon  (Letters, 
12/05)  is  disturbed  that  America 
appears  to  be  moving  in  a “more  con- 
servative direction,”  asserting  that  the 
change  is  due  to  fear  of  backlash  from 
conservative  bishops.  And  here  I am  a 
well-aged,  decades-long  America  sub- 
scriber, rather  relieved  to  see  that  the 
magazine  is  finally  developing  and  pub- 
lishing a more  obvious  balance  in  its 
weekly  offerings,  which  it  has  needed 
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for  some  time.  Surely  the  dictates  of  the 
Gospel  allow  for  a broad  range  of  opin- 
ions, wrought  from  the  vigor  of  calm 
reasoning  and  the  balm  of  mutual  chari- 
ty. And  how  is  it  that  the  climate  of  the 
day  among  the  “informed”  dictates  that 
one’s  every  position — religious,  cultural, 
economic,  political — must  toe  the  liber- 
al line?  What  a shame  that  intelligent, 
well-educated  and  faithfully  practicing 
Catholics  must  feel  assigned  to  back 
seats  from  the  drone  of  the  liberal  left, 
when  there  is  every  reason  to  strive  for 
balance  in  assessing  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  church  and  society,  since 
solutions  to  most  of  these  distress-ors 
are  more  likely  to  be  found  on  the  mid- 
dle ground.  Thankfully,  it  appears  this 
fact  has  finally  dawned  on  the  good 
folks  at  America. 

Marie  Hanson 
Rancho  Murieta,  Calif. 


Change  of  Tone 

I’d  like  to  express  a difference  of  opin- 
ion with  the  letters  to  the  editor  that 
protest  a change  of  tone  in  the  maga- 
zine since  the  resignation  of  the  last 
editor.  I am  continuing  our  subscription 
for  exactly  that  reason  and  waited  until 
your  last  issue  to  do  so. 

I too  detect  a difference  but  take 
that  to  reflect  the  vision  of  the  new  edi- 
tor and  his  choice  of  writers.  I like  it. 
Until  recently  I thought  America  was 
becoming  strident,  and  the  constant 
harping  on  the  clergy  “scandal”  and  the 
failure  of  the  bishops  to  be  everything 
to  everyone  was  getting  tiresome.  I 
could  always  read  other  publications  or 
the  secular  press  to  get  those  views. 

So  if  it  is  a change  of  tone  or  just  a 
change  of  top  personnel,  I like  it  and 
hope  you  continue  to  do  a good  job  for 
all  of  us. 

Mary  F.  Pfordresher 
University  Heights,  Ohio 


Same  Situation 

I read  with  interest  David  L. 

Martinson’s  article,  “The  Media,  the 
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Poetry  Contest 

Poems  are  being  accepted  for  the  2006 
Foley  Poetry  Award. 

Each  contestant  is  asked  to  submit  only  one  typed,  unpublished 
poem  of  30  lines  or  fewer  that  is  not  under  consideration 
elsewhere.  Include  contact  information  on  the  same  page 
as  the  poem.  Poems  will  not  be  returned. 

E-mailed  poems  are  not  accepted. 

Submissions  must  be  postmarked  between  Jan.  1 and  April  18. 

Poems  received  outside  the 
designated  period  will  be 
treated  as  regular  poetry 
submissions,  and  not 
ehgible  for  the  prize. 

The  winning  poem  will 
be  published  in  the 
June  5-12  issue  of 
Three  runner-up  poems 
will  be  published  in 
subsequent  issues. 

Cash  prize:  $1,000. 

Send  poems  to:  Foley  Poetry 

America,  106  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 
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and  the  esoteric  nature  of  the  Enneagram. 

In  Dimensions,  readers  will  encounter: 

• Christian  tradition  and  Enneagram  theory 

• “Type  talk”  from  Kant,  Jung,  Homey  and  others 

• The  “Intellect” — conduit  to  the  divine 

• Scripture  archetypes 

• The  body  and  its  discontents 
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Order  your  copy  of  Dimensions  of  the  Enneagram  today! 
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War  and  ‘Truth’”  (1/2),  about  the  chal- 
lenge to  journalists  to  report  truthfully 
about  our  government,  the  war  in  Iraq 
and  the  events  in  our  country. 

It  struck  me  as  ironic  that  the  same 
situation  exists  in  our  church.  Catholic 
journalists  are  not  free  to  report  truthful- 
ly about  the  problems  in  our  church. 

This  is  all  the  more  scandalous  in  a 
church  that  preaches  it  has  the  truth  for 
all  of  humankind.  Let’s  pray  our  prob- 
lems will  be  addressed  truthfully  and 
healed  in  this  new  year. 

I have  always  looked  to  America  to 
report  the  truth  in  its  articles.  I felt  it  was 
the  one  place  where  there  was  no  “spin.” 
On  a better  note,  I was  happy  to  see 
the  article  on  historicity  in  the  Bible  by 
Richard  J.  Clifford,  S.J.,  (1/2).  We  need 
more  of  these  on  Bible  study  and  back- 
ground. 

Dee  Butler 
Montrose,  Pa. 

Below  the  Surface 

David  L.  Martinson  crafted  an  excellent 
article  on  truth  and  truthfulness  (1/2).  He 
brought  to  light  a reality  that  has  sim- 
mered just  below  the  surface  for  quite  a 


while,  but  especially  since  the  2002  sexual 
abuse  crisis  in  the  church.  Too  bad  he 
applied  the  focus  of  his  article  to  the  U.S. 
media  and  the  Bush  administration. 

He  would  do  well  to  analyze  the  past 
and  current  communications  coming 
from  the  Catholic  hierarchy  as  to 
whether  they  “provide  a truthful  and 
complete  narrative.. .in  a way  that  was 
intelligible  to  the  public  and  free  of  ideo- 
logical jargon  intended  more  to  persuade 
than  enlighten.”  There  would  be  no  lack 
of  hierarchical  specimens  for  applying  the 
“distinction  between  communicating  ‘the 
truth’  and  ‘truthful’  communication.” 

The  once  mighty  voice  of  the  hierar- 
chy is  now  a whine  and  a whimper,  and 
constantly  suspect.  Let’s  apply 
Bonhoeffer’s  “there  is  a way  of  speaking 
which  is  in  this  respect  entirely  correct 
and  unexceptionable,  but  which  is,  never- 
theless, a He”  to  statements  coming  out  of 
the  archdioceses  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  and  many  other  dioceses. 
Lawyers  advising  bishops  would  do  well 
to  express  “the  real  as  it  exists  in  God.” 
One  is  known  by  what  comes  out  of 
one’s  mouth.  I would  hate  to  approach 
the  pearly  gates  and  have  to  stand  on  the 


truthfulness  of  these  diocesan  communi- 
cations. 

Dennis  Kirby 
Bloomington,  III. 

Longtime  Reader 

This  is  the  first  time  I write  to  you, 
though  I have  read  America  for  over  50 
years.  Your  editorial  “A  Child  Is  Bom” 
(12/19)  was  incredibly  beautiful.  In  the 
same  issue  the  article  “The  Historical 
Mary,”  by  Robert  P.  Maloney,  C.M.,  was 
wonderful.  I am  keeping  the  issue 
because  it  is  so  beautiful  and  I want  to 
reread  those  pieces. 

Ruth  M.  Kirwan 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  the  Air 

The  recent  Of  Many  Things  column  by 
Jim  McDermott,  S.J.,  (1/2)  was  superb! 

As  one  who  visits  New  York  City  often 
and  tends  to  juggle  too  many  balls  in  the 
air  with  career  and  family,  etc.,  I needed 
to  hear  Father  McDermott’s  wise  counsel 
to  live  in  the  world  one  day  at  a time. 

Richard  H.  Koppes 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Write  More  Often 

A “snow  day”  here  in  Connecticut 
allowed  me  to  catch  up  with  the  last 
three  months  of  America.  The  Nov.  28, 
2005,  issue  was  the  best.  “Teaching 
About  the  Jesus  of  Islam,”  by  David 
Pinault,  was  perfectly  timed  and  an  excel- 
lent teaching  tool;  the  article  by  John  A. 
Coleman,  S.J.,  on  religious  liberty  was 
too.  It  reminded  me  of  the  complexities 
surrounding  the  passage  of  that  sea- 
changing Vatican  document. 

Besides  these  articles,  I was  moved  by 
the  vignette  by  Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  S.J., 
(fittingly,  not  at  all  a eulogy)  on  Monica 
Hellwig.  I had  no  idea  of  Hellwig’s 
Dutch,  Jewish,  Medical  Missionary  back- 
ground. What  an  impressive  woman; 
what  an  impressive  career.  And  the  brief 
piece  by  Ladislas  Orsy,  S.J.,  was  wonder- 
ful for  its  quiet  reminder  of  the  basics. 
Finally,  the  book  reviews  were  right  on 
target:  Jose  M.  Sanchez’s  critique  of  a 
flawed  work  on  the  Holocaust,  and  Gene 
Roman’s  fine  analysis  of  “values  evange- 
lists” and  “legal  secularists,”  in  Divided  by 
God.  Really,  this  was  a solid  issue! 

Dolores  Liptak,  R.S.M. 
Cromwell,  Conn. 
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The  Word 


Serving  the  Noblest  Cause 

Fifth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Feb.  5,  2006 

Readings:  Job  7:1-4,  6-7;  Ps  147:1-6;  1 Cor  9:16-19,  22-23;  Mark  1:29-39 
“Woe  tome  if  Ido  not  preach  it!”  (1  Cor  9:16) 


IT  IS  HARD  TO  IMAGINE  a human 
being  who  does  not  want  to  be 
happy,  free  and  fulfilled.  It  is  a para- 
dox of  human  existence,  however, 
that  genuine  happiness,  freedom  and  ful- 
fillment seem  to  come  mosdy  to  those  in 
the  service  of  a noble  cause  or  project. 
Caught  up  in  his  own  losses  and  suffer- 
ings, the  not-very-patdent  Job  offers  an 
analysis  of  the  human  condition  that  is  dis- 
mal and  hopeless.  For  him  (and  for  many 
people  today)  fife  is  all  drudgery  and  slav- 
ery, lived  out  in  the  conviction  “I  shall  not 
see  happiness  again.”  By  contrast,  this 
Sunday’s  selections  from  the  New 
Testament  present  Jesus  as  totally  in  the 
service  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Paul  as 
totally  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Gospel.  And  both  appear  remarkably 
happy,  free  and  fulfilled. 

The  reading  from  Mark’s  Gospel  is 
part  of  a larger  unit  (1:21  -45)  that  presents 
various  incidents  in  the  framework  of  a 
typical  day  in  Jesus’  early  ministry  in 
Galilee.  In  today’s  excerpt  Jesus  heals  the 
sick,  prays  and  proclaims  God’s  kingdom. 
He  heals  Peter’s  mother-in-law  from  a 
fever,  and  then  works  a general  healing  of 
the  sick  and  those  possessed  by  demons. 
Early  the  next  morning  Jesus  goes  off  to 
pray  and  so  renews  his  relationship  of  inti- 
macy with  the  one  whom  he  calls 
“Father.”  Finally,  when  told  by  his  disci- 
ples that  “everyone  is  looking  for  you,”  he 
resumes  his  activity  of  proclaiming  God’s 
kingdom  in  word  and  deed  on  the  grounds 
that  “for  this  purpose  I have  come.” 

Jesus’  response  contains  a clue  to 
understanding  what  Jesus  was  about.  All 
his  teachings  and  healings  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  noblest  cause  of  all,  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Jesus  did  not  come  to  be  sim- 
ply a teacher  or  healer,  however  noble 
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those  professions  are.  Rather,  he  came  to 
teach  about  and  embody  God’s  reign.  In 
word  and  deed  Jesus  reminds  us  that  all 
human  fame,  wealth  and  power  are 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  fame, 
wealth  and  power  found  in  God’s  king- 
dom. He  places  before  all  who  will  listen 
the  hope  for  a new  and  better  future,  one 
that  is  mainly  God’s  doing,  one  that  sur- 
passes and  overcomes  the  sufferings  and 
trials  of  the  present.  He  alerts  us  to  the 
signs  of  God’s  reign  in  the  present  and 
challenges  us  to  five  as  people  who  already 
have  one  foot  inside  God’s  kingdom. 

The  noble  cause  that  Paul  served  was 
the  Gospel,  that  is,  the  good  news  that 
Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  have  freed  us 
from  the  power  of  sin  and  death,  and 
made  possible  right  relationship  with  God 
and  one  another  (justification).  Paul’s 
cause  is  the  other  side  of  Jesus’  cause,  and 
in  the  end  the  same  cause.  Whereas  Jesus 
teaches  us  to  look  forward  to  the  fullness 
of  God’s  kingdom  and  be  attentive  to  its 
present  manifestations,  Paul  celebrates  the 
paschal  mystery  (Jesus’  fife,  death  and  res- 
urrection) as  the  great  turning  point  in  sal- 
vation history  and  the  basis  of  hope  for  the 
fullness  of  God’s  kingdom. 

In  the  midst  of  his  pastoral  advice  on 
eating  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  in  1 
Corinthians  8-10,  Paul  pauses  to  reflect 
on  his  own  mission  as  an  apostle.  His  mis- 
sion was  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  its  saving  significance.  Paul’s 
own  encounter  with  the  risen  Jesus  trans- 
formed Paul  from  a persecutor  of  the 
Gospel  into  its  most  zealous  promoter. 
The  Gospel  became  the  center  of  his  fife. 

Today’s  reading  from  1 Corinthians  9 
gives  three  insights  into  the  difference  that 
the  Gospel  made  in  Paul’s  life.  First,  Paul 
felt  obligated,  under  a kind  of  divine  com- 
pulsion, to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  wanted  to  share  his  experience 
with  as  many  people  as  possible.  He  per- 
ceived that  he  had  been  given  a vocation 
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that  he  could  not  ignore.  As  Paul  says, 
“Woe  to  me  if  I do  not  preach  it!” 

Second,  Paul  was  not  concerned  with 
his  own  comfort  and  security.  To  make 
this  clear,  Paul  refused  on  principle  what 
was  customary  in  the  early  church,  that  an 
apostle  was  to  be  supported  by  the  local 
Christian  community.  Paul  insisted  on 
supporting  himself  as  a leather-worker  or 
tent-maker.  No  one  could  charge  that 
Paul  was  in  it  for  the  money.  The  only 
recompense  that  Paul  wanted  was  the 
privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Third,  Paul  met  people  on  their  own 
grounds.  His  ideal  was  to  become  a slave 
or  servant  to  all  persons,  whether  they 
were  Jews  or  Gentiles,  slaves  or  free  per- 
sons, men  or  women,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gospel.  His  goal  as  an  apostle  was  that 
everyone  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
understand  and  embrace  the  Gospel.  As 
Paul  says,  “I  have  become  all  things  to  all.” 
Jesus  and  Paul  found  happiness,  freedom 
and  fulfillment  in  the  service  of  the  noblest 
cause  of  all:  God’s  kingdom  and  the  good 
news  about  it. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Are  there  times  in  your  life  when 
Job’s  analysis  of  the  human  condition 
seems  correct?  What  do  you  do  then? 

• The  church  father  Origen  described 
Jesus  as  the  autobasileia  (“the  king- 
dom itself”).  Does  this  help  you  to 
understand  what  Jesus  was  about  and 
why  Paul  thought  Jesus  was  so  impor- 
tant? 

• Does  your  life  have  a “noble 
cause"?  How  would  you  define  it? 

How  does  it  relate  to  God’s  kingdom 
and  the  Gospel? 
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We  Would  See  Jesus. 


Fourteenth  Annual 
Spirituality  Convocation 

April  1 , 2006 
9:00  am  - 5:00  pm 

Featuring  keynote  presentations  by 
Dr.  Wendy  Wright  and  Dr.  Michael  J.  Corso 
and  over  25  workshops  on  prayer,  worship, 
ministry  and  spirituality 

Keynotes: 

"Seeing  with  a Contemplative  Eye" 
with  Dr.  Wendy  Wright 

"Seeing  Jesus  Seeing" 
with  Dr.  Michael  J.  Corso 


Call  973-290-4300 

or  visit  our  website  at  www.csespirit.org 
for  more  information. 
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Offering  Ministry  Certificates  in: 

Youth  and  Young  Adult  Ministry 
Religious  Education 
Parish  Life  Ministries 
Pastoral  Administration 
Hispanic  Pastoral  Ministry 


A College  of 
Saint  Elizabeth 


2 Convent  Road,  Morristown,  NJ  07960 
www.cse.edu 


Sponsored  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  Convent  Station,  New  Jersey 
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I have  had  to  learn  three  hard  lessons 
about  political  life.  First,  perception 
“is”  reality.  Second,  loyalty  counts 
more  than  morality.  Third,  symbols 
trump  reasoned  argument.  These  are 
lessons  every  natural-born  politician  knows. 
But,  I confess,  in  my  case  they  may  never 
take  firm  hold.  In  my  mental  toolkit,  at 
least,  they  are  no  more  than  rules  of 
thumb.  I use  them,  when  I remember,  to 
test  the  practicality  of  judgments  I think  I 
have  made  on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  sound 
values  and  cogent  argument. 

I confess  to  feeling  increasingly  like  a fish 
out  of  water  in  our  ill-named  “information 
age,”  so  tainted  by  infotainment  and  so  lack- 
ing in  historical  perspective.  Indeed,  the 
denizens  of  the  new  media  seem  to  lack  the 
perspective  one  might  expect  from  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  once  possessed  by  a person 
with  even  a grammar  school  education.  The 
line  between  fact  and  fiction  blurs.  People 
know  the  latest  band,  but  not  where  to  locate 
Afghanistan  on  a map.  They  get  their  news 
from  Comedy 
Central.  We 
plunge,  it  seems, 
deeper  and  deeper 
into  Plato’s  cave, 
where  shadows  have  become  reality. 

I confess  that  I am  in  a particularly 
bleak  mood  since  Congress  passed 
President  Bush’s  Military  Commissions 
Act.  It  was  a regressive  move  not  only  by 
the  standard  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1791), 
but  by  that  of  Magna  Carta  (1215).  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  utter  loss,  in  that 
vote,  not  only  of  historical  perspective  but 
of  acquired  moral  judgment — evidence  of  a 
population  that  has  amused  itself  into 
insensitivity.  Not  one  version  of  the  legis- 
lation— not  the  administration’s,  not  the 
House  bill,  and  not  the  Senate’s  vaunted 
“compromise” — included  the  right  to 
habeas  corpus  or  judicial  review  of  impris- 
onment without  charges  for  suspected  ter- 
rorists. What  has  become  of  the  historic 
rights  of  Americans  and  Englishmen? 

Not  all  Western  judicial  systems  include 
the  right  to  habeas  corpus.  Defenders  of  the 
detention  bill  object  that  because  it  is  a spe- 
cific, American  Constitutional  right,  the  U.S. 
government  does  not  need  to  honor  habeas 
corpus  in  the  case  of  foreign  nationals. 

Critics  note,  however,  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  new  law,  by  declaring  suspects  “illegal 
enemy  combatants,”  the  government  can 
ignore  demands  for  judicial  review  even  by 
American  citizens.  Whether  Americans  or 
foreign  nationals  are  detained,  I wonder  why 


the  historic  experience  of  tyranny  does  not 
persuade  our  fellow  citizens  to  regard  perma- 
nent, anonymous  arrest  without  trial  as  an 
egregious  abuse  of  government  power. 

Canadians  and  some  Europeans  seem  to 
understand  the  despotic  use  of  authority  in 
this  supposedly  essential  practice  of  the  war 
on  terror.  The  same  day  Congress  passed  the 
detention  bill,  Giuliano  Zacardelli,  the  chief 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
offered  an  apology,  before  parliament,  to 
Maher  Arar,  a Canadian  citizen  wrongly 
deported  by  U.S.  officials  to  Syria  for  “inter- 
rogation,” because  the  Mounties  had  passed 
along  faulty  information  on  him. 

Italian  authorities  have  brought  charges 
against  13  C.I.A.  agents  for  the  clandestine 
abduction  of  Osama  Nasr  Mostafa  Hassan 
in  Italy.  German  officials  are  also  investi- 
gating the  abduction  of  Khalid  al-Masri,  a 
German  citizen,  from  Macedonia  and  his 
rendition  to  Afghanistan.  The  U.S.  agents 
had  confused  el-Masri  with  an  Egyptian  ter- 
rorist with  a similar  name.  Even  the  British, 
whose  laws  in  this 
matter  were  once 
viewed  as  a model 
of  toughness,  set  a 
limit  of  a little 
more  than  one  month  on  such  detention.  Yet 
the  U.S.  Congress  persists  in  acquiescing  in 
the  practice  of  extrajudicial  imprisonment. 

People  bemoan  the  methods  of  the 
Inquisition.  Is  our  treatment  of  suspected 
“enemy  combatants”  any  different,  I wonder. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  charged 
King  George  III  with  “depriving  us  in  many 
cases  of  trial  by  jury.”  Is  such  deprivation  less 
objectionable  today,  when  authorized  by  a 
U.S.  president?  Right  through  the  cold  war, 
we  prided  ourselves  on  our  system  of  justice, 
so  different  from  the  arbitrary  legality  of 
communist  dictatorships.  How  can  we  allow 
ourselves  to  do  what  our  cold  war  enemies 
once  did?  The  disappearance  of  innocent 
strangers  should  not  and  cannot  save  our 
freedom  from  the  terrorist  threat. 

But  that,  I fear,  is  the  price  we  make  oth- 
ers pay  for  the  media’s  numbing  of  the 
American  mind.  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 


The  editors  welcome  Maurice  Timothy 
Reidy  to  America’s  editorial  board.  Tim  will 
serve  as  online  editor  with  responsibility  for 
updating  the  America  Web  site  and  manag- 
ing the  Web  edition  of  the  magazine.  He 
comes  to  us  from  Commonweal,  where  he 
was  an  associate  editor.  He  has  also  worked 
as  a reporter  for  The  Hartford  Courant. 
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Justice  in  the  Rift  Valley 

Those  with  long  memories,  as  well  as  admirers  of  Isak 
Dinesen’s  writings,  may  recall  the  Honorable  Hugh 
Cholmondeley,  the  third  Baron  Delamere,  who  was  one 
of  the  original  white  “settlers”  of  British  East  Africa  in 
the  1900’s.  Lord  Delamere,  and  later  his  family,  con- 
trolled vast  swaths  of  land  in  the  Rift  Valley,  which  were 
seized  from  the  local  peoples,  then  mostly  the  Maasai 
and  Kikuyu.  For  decades  the  name  was  synonymous  with 
power  in  Kenya;  Delamere  Street  sliced  through  the 
heart  of  Nairobi.  Now  his  great-grandson,  Thomas 
Cholmondeley,  38,  is  finding  this  influence  has  waned. 

He  is  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  a poor  Kikuyu  man  on 
his  estate,  accused  of  shooting  him  in  the  back. 

Much  of  the  public  fascination  in  Kenya  with  the  trial 
has  to  do  with  the  family  name.  But  it  has  larger  ramifi- 
cations. Since  the  election  of  President  Mwai  Kibaki  in 
2002,  Kenyans  have  been  engaged  in  an  arduous  battle  to 
free  themselves  from  the  legacy  of  graft,  corruption  and 
repression  left  by  the  autocratic  Daniel  arap  Moi,  presi- 
dent of  Kenya  from  1978  to  2002.  Kibaki  has  been  taint- 
ed by  some  scandals  since  taking  office.  Kenya  still  strug- 
gles with  rampant  poverty,  AIDS-related  illnesses  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  West.  But  many  Kenyans 
still  feel  hopeful  that  the  country  is  making  progress. 
Whether  or  not  Cholmondeley  is  found  guilty,  the 
prospect  of  justice  being  rendered  to  poorer  black  people 
as  well  as  to  wealthy  white  aristocrats  will  be  a sign  that 
Kenya  is  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Democracy  in  Congo? 

Presidential  runoff  elections  in  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  the  Congo  are  set  for  Sunday,  Oct.  29.  The  fragility  of 
the  electoral  process  there,  however,  has  stirred  fears  of 
violence.  These  fears  were  already  borne  out  before  the 
first  round  of  elections  in  July,  and  later  when  the  results 
were  announced.  Troops  loyal  to  Vice-President  Jean- 
Pierre  Bemba  battled  with  those  of  incumbent  President 
Joseph  Kabila.  The  latter  had  won  45  percent  of  the 
votes,  short  of  the  absolute  majority  he  needed.  Bemba 
won  20  percent.  Further  fighting  between  troops  com- 
mitted to  one  or  the  other  candidate  now  clouds 
prospects  for  the  runoff. 

The  nonprofit  International  Crisis  Group  says  that  a 
three-pronged  approach  is  needed  to  avert  violence. 

First,  troops  in  the  capital,  Kinshasa — especially  the  pri- 
vate guards  of  Kabila  and  Bemba,  who  are  not  part  of  the 


regular  army — must  be  held  in  check.  Second,  since  rep- 
resentatives of  the  media  often  function  as  allies  of  their 
favorite  candidates,  the  Congolese  government’s  High 
Media  Authority  needs  to  prevent  media  outlets  from 
engaging  in  hate  speech.  The  electoral  process  itself  must 
be  strengthened  to  ensure  that  the  runoff  is  conducted  in 
a fair  manner.  At  the  first-round  elections  in  July,  lists  of 
voters  and  of  polling  places  were  altered  just  before  the 
elections  took  place,  and  thousands  of  polling  places  were 
without  monitors.  Finally,  troops  from  the  European 
Union  Force  in  neighboring  Gabon  should  be  assigned 
to  Kinshasa  with  authority  to  use  force  if  needed  to  fore- 
stall violence  on  Oct.  29.  Violence  will  undercut  any 
semblance  of  just  electoral  procedures. 

A Tale  From  the  Caribbean 

William  J.  Brennan  is  an  86-year-old  Jesuit  who  lives  in  a 
Jesuit  residence  in  Wauwatosa,  a suburb  of  Milwaukee. 
Earlier  this  year  he  became  a published  novelist  when 
Singing  River  Publications  in  Ely,  Minn.,  brought  out  A 
Drama  of  the  Caribbean , his  fictionalized  account  of  the 
story  of  Antoine  de  Lavalette,  an  18th-century  French 
Jesuit  priest  who  managed  to  bring  an  avalanche  of  trou- 
bles upon  himself  and  ultimately  upon  the  whole  Society 
of  Jesus. 

For  16  of  his  68  years  as  a Jesuit,  Father  Brennan 
worked  in  Belize,  which  has  a coastline  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Caribbean.  Perhaps  that  location  nourished 
his  interest  in  de  Lavalette,  who  on  the  Caribbean  island 
of  Martinique  two  centuries  before  had  run  a prosperous 
business — even  though  both  canon  law  and  the  Jesuit 
Constitutions  forbade  such  an  enterprise.  De  Lavalette  did 
very  well  trading  sugar,  coffee  and  spices  with  Boston 
merchants,  among  others.  A bad  year  in  the  1750’s,  how- 
ever, brought  him  to  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
Parisian  investors  sued.  In  France,  enemies  of  the  Jesuits, 
including  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  still  influen- 
tial although  by  then  retired  as  Louis  XVs  mistress, 
seized  upon  this  fiscal  crisis  to  promote  their  campaign  to 
abolish  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  they  considered  far 
too  close  to  Rome.  On  Aug.  6,  1762,  the  Paris 
Parliament  outlawed  the  Society,  confiscated  its  proper- 
ties and  dispersed  the  4,000  French  Jesuits. 

Eleven  years  later,  Pope  Clement  XIV  suppressed  the 
whole  Society  in  order  to  appease  the  governments  of 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  order  was  restored  in 
1814,  but  the  melancholy  story  that  Father  Brennan  tells 
with  economy  and  detail  is  worth  remembering. 
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All  Souls  Day,  2006 


Among  the  great  spirituals  created  by  the 
African-American  churches  in  the  South  is  one 
that  compares  death  to  a train.  The  same  train, 
it  says,  that  called  for  my  father  and  my  moth- 
er and  my  brother  is  whistling  at  the  station 
for  me.  This  train  makes  only  one-way  trips,  for  it  is  travel- 
ing to  the  land  of  glory.  But  the  anonymous  composers  of 
the  hymn  did  not  try  to  describe  that  destination  in  detail. 
Neither  did  St.  Paul. 

About  the  certainty  of  death  there  is  no  disagreement. 
St.  Paul,  however,  told  his  hearers  they  should  not  try  to 
imagine  what  life  after  death  would  be  like.  He  did  say 
that  he  himself  longed  to  be  dissolved  and  be  with 
Christ,  but  he  also  called  death  “the  last  enemy  to  be 
destroyed”  (1  Cor  15:26). 

There  is  no  quarrel  with  that  judgment  nor  with 
Erasmus’s  observation  that  the  road  leading  up  to  death  is 
often  harder  than  death  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul 
did  not  recommend  avoiding  anxiety  by  barring  the  door 
against  any  thought  of  that  last  enemy.  In  The  City  of  God  St. 
Augustine,  contrasting  the  fear  of  death  with  the  hope  of 
resurrection,  made  this  distinction  in  a tough  sentence: 

“The  weak  and  cowardly  shrinking  of  the  flesh  is  one  thing 
and  the  well-considered  and  reasonable  persuasion  of  the 
soul  quite  another.” 

For  millennia,  therefore,  Catholic  Christians  have  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November  emphasized,  at  least  indirectly, 
these  considerations  about  death  by  remembering  their 
deceased  and  commending  them  to  the  divine"  mercy. 
Prayers  for  the  departed  surely  seem  particularly  appropri- 
ate this  autumn,  when  the  war  in  Iraq  is  confronting 
Americans  every  day  with  death  in  a particularly  poignant 
form.  Dying  is  usually  associated  with  aging;  but  in  the  Iraq 
war,  as  in  any  war,  death  wears  the  face  of  youth. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  U.S.  military  forces  have  a 
monopoly  on  death  in  Iraq.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
Iraqi  civilians,  young  and  old,  who  have  been  killed  by  vio- 
lence since  March  2003  vary  widely  from  a low  of  50,000  to 
a high  of  more  than  600,000.  Even  the  smaller  figure  is  ter- 
rible enough,  and  those  Iraqi  dead  must  be  remembered  in 
the  prayers  that  are  made  with  special  intensity  this  month. 
Indeed,  as  the  great  20th-century  Jesuit  theologian  Karl 
Rahner  put  it,  Christians  have  the  duty  of  hoping  for  the 
salvation  of  every  member  of  the  human  family,  since  God 
wills  the  salvation  of  all  through  Christ. 

All  the  same,  it  is  only  natural  that  Americans  should 


grieve  especially  on  this  All  Souls  Day  in  2006  for  their 
young  war  dead.  As  of  Oct.  1,  the  cut-off  date  for  the 
statistics  cited  here,  2,700  men  and  64  women  in  the  U.S. 
military  services  have  been  killed  in  Iraq.  All  but  180  of 
these  died  after  Saddam  Hussein  was  deposed.  Of  this 
total,  17.2  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20, 
and  60.2  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30. 
None  of  them  had  been  drafted;  they  had  all  enlisted  in 
the  armed  forces  or  had  joined  the  reserves  or  the 
National  Guard.  Many  were  married,  and  about  7 5 per- 
cent of  the  overall  number  were  neither  black  nor 
Hispanics.  Each  week  brings  further  fatalities. 

To  say  that  this  mournful  record  prompts  many  people 
to  think  about  death  is  not  to  say  that  all  will  think  the  same 
way.  It  may  be  the  case  that  most  men  and  women,  at  some 
point  in  their  lives,  have  had  at  least  a faint  intimation  of  or 
hope  for  immortality.  Nevertheless,  it  can  reasonably  be 
argued  that  the  deepest  division  within  humanity  is  between 
those  who  believe  that  death  is  not  an  ending  but  a begin- 
ning and  those  who  do  not  believe  this. 

There  are,  then,  two  ultimate  images  for  death.  Winston 
Churchill  is  reported  to  have  once  said  that  he  believed 
death  only  means  “entering  upon  some  velvety  cool  black- 
ness.” Christians,  however,  believe,  as  the  first  preface  for 
Masses  for  the  dead  says,  that  in  death  “life  is  changed,  not 
ended.”  For  believers,  therefore,  the  image  of  death  is  not 
that  of  darkness  but  of  dawn  and  an  entrance  upon  an 
unimaginable  and  divinely  bestowed  fulfillment. 

although  the  gospel  does  not  reveal  what  life  after  death  is 
like,  it  does  reveal  what  life  in  this  world  should  be.  Death  is 
a clear,  albeit  astringent  teacher  of  two  primary  lessons.  All 
men  and  women  must  strive  for  purity  of  heart  and  ask  for 
pardon  when  they  fail;  and  they  must  strive  always  to  be 
kind  to  one  another. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  people  who  hope  for  another 
life  are  liable  to  be  indifferent  to  the  problems  of  this  life. 
The  Second  Vatican  Council  in  its  “Pastoral  Constitution 
on  the  Church  in  the  Modem  World”  firmly  rejected  that 
criticism:  “The  expectation  of  a new  earth  must  not  weaken 
but  rather  stimulate  our  concern  for  cultivating  this  one” 
(No.  39).  Elsewhere  in  this  passage  the  council  said  that  we 
do  not  know  the  time  for  the  consummation  of  this  present 
earth,  but  we  do  know  that  with  “death  overcome,  the  chil- 
dren of  God  will  be  raised  up  in  Christ.”  On  All  Souls  Day 
and  every  other  day,  this  is  the  faith  that  sustains  hope. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


MANOHAR  SINGH,  CHAIR  OF  THE  WORLD  SIKH  COUNCIL-AMERICA  REGION,  shares  a light  moment 
with  Father  James  Massa,  executive  director  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Secretariat  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs,  during  the  Sikh-Catholic  Dialogue  at  Immaculate  Conception  Seminary  in 
Huntington,  N.Y.,  on  Oct.  6.  The  three-day  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  and  the  World  Sikh  Council-America  Region. 


Security  Must  Not  Trump 
Human  Rights 

“Counterterrorism  strategy  must  not  sac- 
rifice fundamental  human  rights  in  the 
name  of  security,”  said  the  Vatican’s 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Oct. 
16.  The  ambassador,  Archbishop 
Celestino  Migliore,  spoke  at  a U.N.  com- 
mittee session  deliberating  on  a proposed 
Comprehensive  Convention  on 
International  Terrorism.  “It  is  fundamen- 
tal to  affirm  from  the  very  outset  that 
effective  counterterrorism  measures  and 
the  protection  of  human  rights  are  not 
conflicting  goals,”  he  said.  “Indeed  the 
former  must  serve  the  latter,  because  the 
protection  of  human  rights  is  the  primary 
objective  of  any  counterterrorism  strate- 
gy. The  absolute  unacceptability  of  ter- 
rorism lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it 
uses  innocent  people  as  means  to  obtain 
its  ends,  thus  showing  contempt  and 
utter  disregard  for  human  fife  and  digni- 
ty.” When  states  fail  to  protect  human 
rights  it  only  diminishes  their  own  moral 
standing  and  lets  terrorists  “dignify  in  the 
eyes  of  some  the  grievances”  that  the  ter- 
rorists cite  to  “justify  their  aberrant 
behavior,”  Archbishop  Migliore  said. 

Vatican  for  Control  of 
Conventional  Weapons 

The  Vatican  expressed  strong  support  for 
an  international  treaty  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  conventional  weapons,  saying  fight 
arms  and  small-caliber  weapons  have  been 
used  to  harm  millions  of  people  in  recent 
decades.  Conventional  weapons  are  an 
element  in  every  civil  conflict  and  consti- 
tute “one  of  the  most  common  instru- 
ments in  most  violations  of  human  rights 
and  disrespect  for  international  law,”  said 
a Vatican  statement  released  Oct.  10.  The 
statement,  issued  by  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Justice  and  Peace,  came  as  the 
United  Nations  was  debating  a proposal 
by  seven  countries  to  take  steps  toward  a 
legally  binding  agreement  on  the  import, 
export  and  exchange  of  conventional 
weapons.  Earlier  in  October,  Archbishop 
( lelestino  Migliore,  the  Vatican’s  U.N. 

undo,  told  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
that  the  Vatican  supported  controls  on 
e small-weapons  trade. 


Turkish  Youth  Sentenced 
for  Priest’s  Murder 

A 16-year-old  Turkish  youth  was  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  1 8 years  in  prison 
for  the  murder  of  an  Italian  Catholic 
priest  in  February.  The  young  man,  iden- 
tified in  court  only  by  his  initials,  O.A., 
was  found  guilty  of  premeditated  murder, 
possessing  a weapon  without  a license 
and  endangering  public  security.  Media 
reports  from  Turkey  said  the  boy’s  family 
criticized  the  sentence,  announced  on 
Oct.  10,  as  too  harsh,  and  his  lawyer  said 
the  sentence  would  be  appealed.  The 
youth  was  arrested  two  days  after  the 
murder  on  Feb.  5 of  Father  Andrea 
Santoro,  a missionary  from  Rome  who 
had  been  in  Turkey  for  10  years.  Father 
Santoro  was  praying  in  St.  Mary  Church, 
in  the  Black  Sea  coastal  city  ofTre- 
bizond,  when  he  was  shot  twice. 

Belarusian  Bishop  Asks 
Support  for  Visa  Requests 

A Belarusian  bishop  has  called  for  prayers 
for  seven  Polish  priests  and  five  nuns  who 
were  denied  visas  for  2007  by  Belarusian 
officials.  A Polish  priest  also  was  arrested 
for  celebrating  Mass  without  permission  in 


Minsk,  the  capital  of  Belarus.  Bishop 
Aleksander  Kaszkiewicz  of  Grodno  asked 
the  diocese’s  170  parishes  to  pray  for  the 
clergy  and  to  sign  a petition  of  support.  A 
spokeswoman  for  the  Diocese  of  Grodno 
said  it  had  appealed  the  visa  decision  to 
the  government’s  committee  for  religious 
and  minority  affairs  and  was  still  awaiting 
an  answer.  The  spokeswoman,  who 
declined  to  be  named,  told  Catholic  News 
Service  Oct.  10  that  “the  situation  remains 
unclear.”  She  said  the  diocese  does  not 
know  “why  this  problem  has  suddenly 
arisen”  and  would  not  know  until  late 
December  who  would  have  to  leave. 

Catholics  Urged  to  Imitate 
Virtue  of  Amish 

Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  called  on  the  Catholic  faithful  to 
imitate  the  heroic  virtue  displayed  by  the 
Amish  of  Pennsylvania  as  they  faced  the 
“tremendous  tragedy”  of  the  recent 
schoolhouse  shootings.  “I  was  simply 
stunned,”  the  cardinal  said,  “when  I first 
heard  about  these  shootings  and  these 
children  being  killed  and  critically 
injured.  But  I was  more  astounded  as  I 
began  to  see  these  Amish  people  going 
about  dealing  with  this  tremendous 
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tragedy,”  he  added.  The  cardinal’s 
remarks  came  in  a homily  to  the  Western 
lieutenancy  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher,  who  had  gathered 
for  a Mass  and  investiture  ceremony  on 
Oct.  8 on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
San  Diego.  Addressing  his  remarks  pri- 
marily to  the  men  and  women  who  were 
about  to  be  invested  into  the  order,  the 
cardinal  recounted  how  the  Amish  had 
gone  on  the  very  day  of  the  shootings, 
Oct.  2,  to  console  and  bring  forgiveness 
to  the  wife  of  the  shooter.  He  recounted 
how  they  had  made  meals  for  her  and  her 
three  children  throughout  the  week,  just 
as  they  had  for  the  families  of  the  girls 
who  were  shot.  “That  is  heroic,”  the  car- 
dinal said. 

Vatican  Confirms  Papal 
Trip  to  Turkey 

The  Vatican  officially  confirmed  that 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  will  travel  to 
Turkey  at  the  end  of  November,  despite 
misgivings  among  many  Muslims  over 
recent  papal  remarks  on  Islam.  The 
pope’s  trip  on  Nov.  28-Dec.  1,  his  first 
to  a predominantly  Muslim  country, 
will  include  stops  in  Ankara,  Ephesus 
and  Istanbul,  the  Vatican  said  Oct.  16. 
The  pope  will  travel  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Turkish  government  and  the 
Orthodox  Church’s  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  In 
Ankara,  the  capital,  he  is  expected  to 
meet  with  political  leaders  Nov.  28. 

The  following  day  he  is  expected  to  say 
Mass  in  Ephesus,  an  important  early 
center  of  Christianity  in  western 
Turkey.  The  pope  will  meet  with 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew  in 
Istanbul  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  29  and 
participate  in  an  Orthodox  liturgy  Nov. 
30.  On  Dec.  1 he  is  expected  to  cele- 
brate Mass  for  Catholics  in  the  city 
before  returning  to  Rome. 


Fourth  Diocese  Files  for 
Bankruptcy 

The  Diocese  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  now 
the  fourth  Catholic  diocese  in  the  United 
States  to  file  for  bankruptcy  protection 
because  of  lawsuits  it  faces  over  sexual 
abuse.  On  Oct.  10,  the  diocese  filed  a 
petition  for  Chapter  1 1 reorganization  in 
the  Iowa  District  of  U.S.  Bankruptcy 


Court.  The  action  came  22  days  after  a 
jury  awarded  $1.5  million  to  a Davenport 
man  who  claimed  he  was  sexually  abused 
by  a diocesan  priest  nearly  five  decades 
ago.  Demands  for  settlement  of  that  law- 
suit and  25  claims  that  exceeded  $7  mil- 
lion prompted  the  diocese’s  decision  to 
go  to  trial  for  the  first  time  rather  than 
settle  out  of  court.  The  possibility  of 
bankruptcy  had  been  looming  large  in 
the  diocese  since  October  2004,  when  it 
announced  an  agreement  to  settle  37 
abuse  claims  and  lawsuits  for  $9  million. 
In  the  past  two  years  the  diocese  has 
reached  settlements  totaling  more  than 
$10.5  million.  The  jury’s  award  on  $ept. 
18  left  diocesan  leaders  with  no  other 
option,  they  said. 

South  Korean  Bishops 
Work  for  Peace 

Catholic  bishops  in  $outh  Korea  have 
insisted  that  peace  in  the  Korean  penin- 
sula can  be  achieved  only  through  dia- 
logue and  patience,  after  North  Korea 
announced  it  had  conducted  a nuclear 


test  on  Oct.  9.  The  bishops  issued  their 
Message  for  Peace  and  Reconciliation 
on  Oct.  13,  after  discussing  the  nuclear 
test  during  their  general  meeting  on 
Oct.  9-12.  In  their  message  they  said 
they  “cannot  but  feel  deep  sorrow”  at 
the  North’s  decision  to  conduct  the  test, 
and  they  stressed  that  North  Korea 
“must  cooperate  with  us  to  maintain 
peace.”  The  bishops  also  said  that  hav- 
ing a nuclear  weapon  “cannot  be  justi- 
fied in  any  way,”  even  if  it  is  for  self- 
defense,  reported  UCA  News,  a church 
news  agency.  “Peace  can  be  achieved 
only  through  incessant  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation,”  the  bishops  said,  urging 
the  international  community  to  walk  the 
path  of  reconciliation  and  peace  through 
dialogue  and  negotiation.  The  message, 
published  in  Korean  and  English,  was 
signed  by  Auxiliary  Bishop  Lucas  Kim 
Woon-hoe  of  fieoul,  president  of  the 
bishops’  Committee  for  the 
Reconciliation  of  the  Korean  People, 
and  Bishop  Boniface  Choi  Ki-san  of 
Inchon,  president  of  the  bishops’ 
Committee  for  Justice  and  Peace. 


Newly  Opened  Necropolis  Shows  Rome’s  Conversion 


An  artist's  reconstruction  shows  a necropolis  discovered  below  Vatican  City  in 
2003.  The  tombs  date  from  the  time  of  Augustus  in  the  early  first  century  to 
the  time  of  Constantine  in  the  early  fourth  century. 


While  construct- 
ing a new  parking 
area,  the  Vatican 
made  one  of  the 
most  important 
archeological  dis- 
coveries of  recent 
decades,  a ceme- 
tery dating  to  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

According  to 
Vatican  Radio,  the 
archeological  site 
represents  “a  com- 
plete image  of 
Roman  society” 
from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  that  of 
Constantine,  with 
the  tombs  of 
noblemen  mingled 
with  those  of  poorer  people. 
Archbishop  Giovanni  Lajolo,  president 
of  the  Governorate  of  Vatican  City, 
presided  over  the  opening  on  Oct.  13. 
The  site  contains  250  tombs  from  the 
first  to  fourth  century  after  Christ  and 
demonstrates  the  gradual  conversion  of 


Roman  society  from  paganism  to 
Christianity.  The  necropolis  will  be 
open  to  the  public  on  Fridays  and 
$aturdays.  Visitors  will  have  to  make 
reservations  to  tour  the  site. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


K Coalition  Crunch 

MiJ  ^ It  was  my  first  sour  taste  of 
alienating  allegiances.^ 


Along  time  ago,  in  the 
1960’s,  I found  myself  in  a 
march  protesting  what  I 
thought  was  some  covert 
racism  at  Saint  Louis 
University.  As  I carried  my  sign  calling 
for  more  serious  recruitment  of  African- 
American  students,  I saw  someone  in  the 
picket  line  looping  back  toward  me.  Has 
sign  sported  the  indictment,  “Reinert  is  a 
racist.”  My  stomach  turned.  Paul 
Reinert,  S.J.,  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity at  that  time,  was  likely  the  fairest  and 
finest  man  I knew.  I placed  my  own  sign 
on  the  ground  and  walked  away. 

It  was  my  first  sour  taste  of  alienating 
allegiances.  There  would  be  many  more. 
A national  representative  of  Pax  Christi, 
as  I recall,  announced  to  my  ethics  class 
that  he  would  kill  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  if  that  would  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I abandoned  organized  demon- 
strations that  opposed  the  war  and  pro- 
posed free  sex  and  easy  drugs.  I refused  to 
enter  marches  that  displayed  only  pic- 
tures of  mutilated  20-week-old  fetuses  in 
front  of  abortion  clinics  where  most 
abortions  were  performed  in  the  early 
first  trimester.  (I  was  against  all  abor- 
tions, mind  you,  but  pictures  of  those 
fetuses  did  not  honesdy  represent  the 
reality  of  most  abortions.)  At  a liberation 
theology  conference,  I departed  in  dis- 
gust from  a discussion  with  a priest  shar- 
ing many  of  my  economic,  political  and 
military  views  when  he  flippantly  com- 
mented that  “sleeping  around”  might  be 
a good  thing.  I refused  to  join  marches, 
from  banning  the  bomb  to  banning  capi- 
tal punishment,  that  had  groups  promot- 
ing abortion  or  hatred  for  America. 

No  wonder  I felt  so  alone  at  times.  I 
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described  it  once  as  feeling  like  a cabin  in 
a wind-blown  desert,  my  shutters  bang- 
ing. I longed  for  a coalition  that  would  be 
against  capital  punishment,  abortion, 
militarism,  euthanasia  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  workers.  It  was  nowhere  to  be 
found;  and  I wondered,  am  I supposed  to 
march  alone? 

There  were  times  I found  myself  giv- 
ing the  same  talk  to  conservative  and  lib- 
eral Christian/Catholic  groups.  Jesus,  in 
the  great  parable  of  the  end  times  in 
Matthew  25,  clearly  identified  himself 
(actually,  four  times)  with  “the  least” — 
those  in  prison,  the  homeless,  the  hun- 
gry, the  disconsolate,  the  thirsty.  Thus 
our  treatment  of  the  homeless  and  the 
alien,  those  in  prison,  in  the  womb  or  at 
the  last  stages  of  life,  even  our  enemy,  is 
an  encounter  with  “the  least”  who  bear 
the  visage  of  Christ.  If  we  believe  his 
words,  our  treatment  of  the  least  human 
being  is  not  a matter  of  liberalism  or  con- 
servatism; it  is  a matter  of  sacrilege.  In 
fact,  if  the  world  were  made  up  only  of 
our  enemies,  Jesus  would  still  identify 
with  them  and  die  for  them.  Innocence 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  conservatives  would  say  some- 
thing like  this:  “We  agree  with  you  on 
abortion.  It  is  a terrible  evil.  But  maybe 
you  are  influenced  by  your  liberal  train- 
ing in  the  seminary  on  those  issues  of  war 
and  capital  punishment.”  The  liberals 
intone  a contrary  antiphon:  “You  make 
sense  on  war  and  capital  punishment,  but 
maybe  you  are  too  rigid  on  abortion. 
After  all,  there  are  pressing  reasons  why 
people  have  to  turn  to  abortion.”  Yes, 
indeed;  there  are  always  pressing  reasons 
why  people  terminate  another  life.  But 
how  do  you  put  this  together  with  your 
faith  in  Jesus  and  his  words?  (Actually  I 
think  liberals  and  conservatives  do  not 
believe  each  other  because  both  sides  are 
so  selective  in  their  compassion.  This 


may  well  be  a problem  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  Many  people  think  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  reproduction  and  fife 
within  the  womb  and  do  not  care  much 
for  anything  else  once  a baby  is  bom. 
Such  is  the  cost  of  what  seems  like  a 
selective  commitment  to  fife.) 

Yet  there  are  rare  times  when  the 
connection  is  made.  I remember  a 
strongly  pro-life  woman  saying  to  me 
that  she  was  finally  against  the  use  of 
nuclear  arms.  “If  I am  pro-fife,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  pregnant  women  and  their 
unborn  children  would  be  killed  in  such 
an  attack.”  If  that  is  what  it  takes. 

This  reflection  is  triggered  by  the 
possibility  that  Amnesty  International, 
which  has  long  been  noncommittal  on 
the  issue  of  abortion,  is  now  considering 
whether  to  raise  abortion  rights  to  one  of 
its  causes.  This  is  an  incomprehensible 
stretch  to  please  yet  another  coalition. 
Here  we  have  a once  courageous  group 
that  could  stand  up  to  both  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  the  Soviet  Union  but  can- 
not stand  up  to  the  abortion  lobby. 

Well,  if  they  want  such  a coalition,  let 
them  have  it.  But  I,  for  one,  will  not  sup- 
port them  direcdy  or  indirecdy  again 
should  they  make  such  a move.  I hope  no 
Jesuit  high  school  or  university  will 
encourage  students  to  join.  It  is  a sadness 
to  separate  one’s  allegiance  from  a group 
that  had  historically  defended  the  rights 
of  prisoners. 

That  is  the  crunch  of  coalitions. 

But  I wonder.  Am  I too  much  of  a 
purist?  Is  the  upshot  of  a person’s  fife  to 
be  an  army  of  one,  a protest  march  of  one 
marcher?  I’m  not  sure. 

Compromises  and  diverse  alliances 
are  not  only  the  stuff  of  politics;  they 
make  up  most  of  our  fives. 

I belong  to  a church  that  welcomes 
and  embraces  so  many  who  hold  ethical 
beliefs  other  than  my  own.  I am  a citizen 
of  a nation  that  encompasses  practices  I 
find  appalling.  And,  not  least,  I share  a 
sinful  humanity  that  Christ  himself 
would  die  for. 

It  is  the  previous  sentence,  however, 
that  suggests  to  me  this  fact:  even  if  you 
cannot  find  an  army  of  common  alle- 
giance, you  are  not  marching  alone. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Human  Rights,  Justice 
and  the  World  Church 


- BY  DAVID  HOLLENBACH  - 


When  more  than  400  Catholic  moral  theologians  from  around 
the  world  gathered  in  Padua,  Italy,  from  July  8 to  11,  the  meet- 
ing evoked  an  awareness  of  God  calling  the  church  to  deeper 
communion  and  generated  among  them  a powerful  desire  to 
work  for  greater  unity  throughout  the  global  human  communi- 
ty. The  theologians  experienced  the  concrete  meaning  of  the  words  from  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  that  proclaimed  that  the  church  is  a sign  and  instrument  of  “commu- 
nion with  God  and  of  the  unity  of  the  entire  human  race”  (“Dogmatic  Constitution  on 
the  Church,”  No.  1).  They  also  vividly  realized  Karl  Rahner’s  claim  that  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  launched  a new  epoch  for  Catholicism  as  a truly  world  church,  rather 
than  as  a European  community  with  missionary  outposts. 

The  theologians  assembled  in  Padua  to  discuss  “Catholic  Theological  Ethics  in  the 
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World  Church.”  Yet  the  assembly  was  much  more  than  an 
academic  discussion  of  how  to  pursue  moral  theology  in  a 
global  context.  The  participants,  from  places  as  diverse  as 
Chile  and  Congo,  Poland  and  the  Philippines,  Ireland  and 
India,  the  United  States  and  Uganda,  experienced  the 
world  church  in  action.  They  grasped  that  the  Catholic 
community  can  make  a contribution,  perhaps  an  indispens- 
able one,  to  a just  future  for  our  increasingly  interdepen- 
dent global  community. 

Signs  of  Our  Times 

While  the  cultural  and  social  diversity  of  our  world  was  evi- 
dent to  all  present,  the  need  to  respect  the  common  human 
dignity  of  the  whole  human  family  was  equally  clear. 
Participants  found  a remarkable  convergence  on  basic  eth- 
ical standards  for  social  and  political  life.  They  affirmed 
human  rights  as  a common  standard  across  all  cultures  and 
social  systems.  This  is  what  the  drafters  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  had  sought  in  1948,  when 
they  formulated  that  document.  In  recent  years,  however, 
some  political  leaders,  particularly  in  East  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  some  postmodern  theorists  have  challenged  the  uni- 
versality of  human  rights  in  the  name  of  respect  for  cultur- 
al diversity.  Religious  differences  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  and  between  India  and  Pakistan  have 
led  some  to  predict  a clash  of  civilizations  and  religions,  in 
which  the  idea  of  a common  humanity  would  be  lost  in  the 
midst  of  conflict.  Though  all  who  gathered  in  Padua  were 
Catholic,  they  were  keenly  alert  to  the  cultural  and  social 
contexts  of  their  own  societies.  So  the  consensus  on  human 
rights  signaled  that  a greater  unity  of  moral  vision  is  possi- 
ble, both  in  the  church  and  the  larger  world,  than  is  pre- 
dicted by  the  clash-of-civilizations  theorists.  The  consen- 
sus was  a striking  sign  of  our  times. 

A Korean  participant,  for  example,  described  the  moral 
challenges  in  his  society  as  human  rights  issues.  He  treated 
the  rising  use  of  abortion  to  select  the  gender  of  offspring 
as  a high-tech,  sexist  violation  of  the  right  to  life  and 
described  his  government’s  restriction  of  religious  expres- 
sion as  a violation  of  the  right  to  a fundamental  freedom. 
Theologians  from  India  and  the  Philippines  also  relied 
extensively  on  language  of  human  rights  to  express  the 
challenges  of  interreligious  conflict  that  they  faced.  The 
Korean  thinker  argued  that  when  politicians  in  Singapore 
and  China  claim  that  human  rights  and  “Asian  values”  are 
incompatible,  it  reflects  the  self-interest  of  authoritarian 
governments.  He  also  contended  that  duties  to  rulers  and 
parents  in  the  Confucian  traditions  of  East  Asia  could  be 
reinterpreted  in  light  of  the  equally  binding  Confucian 
obligation  of  reciprocal  respect  among  siblings  and  friends. 
Such  stress  on  reciprocity  and  equality  among  persons 
would  enable  societies  rooted  in  Confucian  traditions  to 
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support  human  rights  in  communities  marked  by  the 
democratic  participation  of  all  citizens.  The  church  has 
been  a leader  in  advancing  this  way  of  thinking  in  Korea. 

African  participants  made  similar  arguments. 
Overcoming  the  legacy  of  colonialism  and  racism  that  has 
so  wounded  their  continent,  they  said,  calls  for  the  respect 
for  the  equal  dignity  of  all  persons  that  is  central  to  the 
human  rights  ethos.  A Rwandan  theologian  made  an 
impassioned  plea  that  the  future  agenda  of  global  politics 
and  ethics  be  founded  on  the  truly  basic  right  to  be  free 
from  the  threat  of  genocide.  It  was  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Nazi  genocide  of  the  Jews  that  the  contemporary  human 
rights  ethos  emerged.  In  a similar  way,  the  1994  Rwandan 
genocide,  in  which  more  than  800,000  people  perished  in 
100  days,  and  the  massacres  that  continue  today  in  Darfur 
powerfully  demonstrate  what  can  happen  when  we  ignore 
our  common  humanity.  The  cry  of  conscience  against 
genocide  is  a negative  protest  that  takes  positive  form  in 
the  affirmation  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  all  human 
beings. 

Convergence  and  Divergence 

The  economic  plight  of  the  poor  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, in  the  face  of  the  growing  wealth  of  the  north, 
took  center  stage  in  the  discussions.  Many  of  the  partici- 
pating theologians  not  only  study  issues  of  economic  jus- 
tice and  injustice  in  their  countries  but  also  participate  in 
and  minister  to  communities  of  the  very  poor.  They  noted 
the  importance  of  capitalist  markets  for  economic  growth. 
But  the  voice  of  the  very  poor  echoed  powerfully  in  the 
presentations  of  theologians  from  Latin  America,  Africa 
and  Asia,  who  lamented  that  markets  often  do  not  serve 
the  poorest.  Indeed,  the  group  reached  a consensus  on  the 
moral  values  grounded  in  our  common  humanity,  that  all 
persons  have  rights  to  fulfill  their  most  basic  human  needs 
for  food,  medical  care  and  education.  These  economic 
rights  express  every  person’s  claim  to  be  treated  as  a full 
member  of  the  human  family  and  to  share  in  its  common 
good.  Economic  participation,  hand  in  hand  with  political 
participation,  enables  all,  including  the  poor,  to  have  a 
voice  in  shaping  the  institutions  that  often  determine  their 
fate. 

To  be  sure,  the  theologians  diverged  at  times  on  the 
full  implications  of  these  underlying  human  rights. 
Differences  surfaced  on  the  issue  of  gender  and  the  rights 
of  women.  When  a panel  of  three  male  theologians,  for 
example,  addressed  the  moral  challenges  facing  the 
African  continent,  they  did  not  even  mention  the  injustices 
faced  by  African  women,  including  their  disproportionate 
vulnerability  to  the  deadly  scourge  of  H.I.V.-AIDS. 
Several  African  women  theologians  strongly  challenged 
them.  In  a similar  way,  a North  American  woman  chal- 


lenged a Mexican  man  who  characterized  first-world  fem- 
inists as  desiring  to  be  excessively  “manly.”  There  were 
similar  differences  on  issues  related  to  homosexuality. 

These  points  of  divergence  are  important  and  need  to 
be  addressed  by  deeper  dialogue  and  theological  reflec- 
tion. Yet  it  is  notable  that  the  differences  did  not  follow  the 
lines  separating  developed  from  developing  countries. 
They  were  more  likely  to  be  within  than  between  the 
major  cultural  traditions  of  our  world.  That  suggests  that 
the  conference’s  consensus  on  the  basic  human  rights  of  all 
people  arises  from  a lived  experience  of  our  common 
humanity,  while  the  practical  divergences  arise  from  dif- 
ferent ways  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  this  shared 
humanity  in  such  areas  as  gender.  It  also  means  that  we 
theologians  need  to  continue  listening  to  one  another’s 
experiences  as  we  seek  to  advance  our  understanding  of 
human  rights  and  justice.  This  is  a precondition  for 
advancing  as  a world  church  that  seeks  to  respond  more 
adequately  to  the  needs  of  all  people. 

Pointed  Challenges 

The  conference  also  raised  some  pointed  challenges  for 
both  civic  society  and  the  church  in  North  America.  A 
theologian  from  the  United  States  made  a powerful  argu- 
ment that  respect  for  the  right  to  due  process  of  law  is  in 
danger  of  being  subverted  by  what  is  happening  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  in  the  government’s  surveil- 
lance of  U.S.  citizens  in  response  to  fear  of  terrorist 
threats.  She  traced  the  origin  of  the  right  to  due  process 
back  to  medieval  canon  law  and  showed  that  its  roots  lay 
in  the  respect  due  to  every  person  as  created  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God.  The  church,  therefore,  has  a stake  in 
defending  the  right  to  due  process  and  should  address 
violations  in  the  United  States  today.  Taking  this  right 
seriously  also  calls  for  revisions  in  the  way  the  church 
governs  itself. 

North  Americans  were  also  challenged  to  respond 
much  more  effectively  to  the  massive  poverty  in  the  world 
today — a central  implication  of  the  Gospel  and  our  com- 
mon humanity.  The  theologians  at  Padua  found  a con- 
sensus that  this  is  a central  requirement  facing  the  church 
in  the  United  States.  Since  the  United  States  is  the 
world’s  most  powerful  nation,  it  has  the  greatest  capacity 
to  advance  or  impede  our  common  humanity.  Heightened 
capacity  entails  greater  responsibility. 

Moral  theology  in  a world  church  thus  calls  the  whole 
church  to  renew  its  commitment  to  human  rights  and  jus- 
tice. Such  a commitment  is  essential  if  the  church  is  truly 
to  be  a sign  and  instrument  of  “communion  with  God  and 
of  the  unity  of  the  entire  human  race.”  The  Padua  gath- 
ering was  both  a challenge  to  live  this  commitment  and  an 
encouragement  that  we  can  do  so.  ® 
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Hard 
Questions 
About  Just 
War 


BY  KENNETH  R.  HIMES 


At  the  closing  of  a worldwide  assem- 
bly of  Catholic  moral  theologians  in 
Padua,  Italy,  in  July,  the  participants 
gathered  in  the  handsome  courtyard  of 
the  city’s  major  seminary  for  a candlelit  banquet. 

Amid  this  joyful  and  serene  setting,  however,  came 
news  of  violence:  the  series  of  terror  bombings  on 
commuter  trains  to  Mumbai,  India,  that  killed  and 
maimed  hundreds.  We  stood  at  our  places  for  a 
long  moment  of  silence.  Then  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, an  Indian  theologian,  came  to  the  micro- 
phone to  offer  a heartfelt  prayer  for  the  victims  and 
their  families  and  to  ask  God’s  help  to  stop  the 
spread  of  terrorist  violence. 

The  incident  brought  home  the  truth  of  a state- 
ment made  two  days  earlier  by  another  Indian 
speaker,  that  violence  and  terror  are  daily  events  in  parts  of 
our  world.  No  surprise,  therefore,  that  a number  of  schol- 
ars spoke  to  the  issues  of  violence,  terror  and  war  during  the 
sessions.  Throughout  the  discussions  participants  raised 
questions  about  new  issues  within  the  just  war  theory  and 
even  about  the  utility  of  the  just  war  tradition  itself. 

The  Language  of  Just  War 

There  was  a growing  discomfort  with  the  language  of  the 
just  war  tradition.  A Polish  moralist,  for  example,  pointed 
out  that  the  expression  “just  war”  is  used  only  once  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  that  it  is  put  within 
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quotation  marks,  as  if  to  say  the  so-called  just  war.  The 
Compendium  of  Catholic  Social  Doctrine  does  not  use  the 
expression  either  except  to  quote  the  brief  catechism  pas- 
sage, quotation  marks  included.  An  Australian  moral  the- 
ologian, who  has  taught  in  Rome  for  more  than  a decade, 
observed  that  he  did  not  know  a single  Italian  ethicist  who 
used  the  expression  “just  war,”  the  preferred  phrase  being 
“just  defense.” 

This  is  not  simply  a matter  of  semantics,  for  it  sig- 
naled a concern  voiced  by  an  Irish  theologian  that  the 
language  of  just  war  lends  a moral  legitimacy  to  violence 
that  ought  not  be  given  easily.  To  her  mind,  talk  of  a “just 
war”  draws  attention  to  military  solutions,  when  the 
church  should  be  the  community  that  promotes  other 
possibilities.  Participants  suggested  that  just  war  theory 
makes  war  “thinkable”  in  an  era  when  the  devastation  of 
war  is  particularly  great.  Certainly,  the  dramatic  growth 
in  the  proportion  of  civilian  to  military  casualties  raises 
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questions  about  modern  warfare  and  the  language  of  col- 
lateral damage  or  indirect  killing  of  noncombatants. 

An  American  moral  theologian  reminded  listeners 
that  combatants  must  not  be  overlooked.  More  than 
18,000  members  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  have  been 
wounded  in  the  war  in  Iraq.  Many  have  suffered  multiple 
wounds  that  would  have  killed  them  in  previous  wars, 
without  today’s  dramatic  advances  in  battlefield  medicine. 
Military  casualties  returning  from  Iraq  frequently  have 
lost  more  than  one  limb,  and  more  than  1,700  have  suf- 
fered brain  injuries. 

Since  the  United  States  has  an  all-volunteer  army,  other 
issues  of  justice  come  into  play.  Many  enlist  in  the  military 
for  economic  reasons — to  escape  poverty,  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, move  beyond  a marginalized  status.  What  ongoing 
support  will  the  government  provide  for  veterans  who 
become  seriously  disabled?  What  does  an  affluent  society 
owe  to  its  “warrior  class,”  who  take  up  arms  to  protect  fel- 
low citizens  who  may  be  unaware,  even  uninterested,  in  the 
human  costs  of  battle? 

Many  of  those  wounded  are  effectively  hidden  from 


view.  Perhaps  the  real  danger  of  such  hiding  is  that  it  sani- 
tizes evil.  War  entails  killing  and  harming  others;  soldiers 
with  permanent  disabilities  are  visible  proof  of  war’s  cruelty. 
Humans  have  wreaked  this  havoc;  one  person  has  devastat- 
ed the  life  of  another  person.  If  we  are  not  able  to  see  our 
wounded,  we  are  able  to  forget  how  evil  war  actually  is  and 
what  our  action  or  inaction  means  to  the  fortunes  of  others. 

Gender  Issues 

Another  speaker  raised  a gender  issue  in  relation  to  war,  ask- 
ing if  greater  incorporation  of  women’s  perspectives  might 
enrich  moral  discourse  about  warfare.  Because  women,  his- 
torically, have  been  largely  excluded  from  the  councils  of 
war  as  well  as  from  the  battlefield,  they  may  hold  a perspec- 
tive different  from  that  of  men,  who  are  the  main  actors  in 
matters  of  war.  The  question  of  what  might  change  if  the 
voices  of  women,  orphans  and  exiles  were  heard  in  the 
debates  about  war  is  not  easily  answered,  but  many  at  the 


conference  believed  the  Christian  community  must  help 
such  “outsiders”  find  their  voice  and  then  attentively  listen 
to  it. 

Throughout  the  discussions  the  moralists  expressed 
their  desire  to  work  out  a framework  of  moral  analysis  that 
would  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  challenges  of  peace- 
making and  peacebuilding  than  on  warfare — what  some 
called  the  need  for  a shift  from  just  war  to  just  peace  think- 
ing. Participants  were  obviously  uneasy  about  one  point: 
that  the  distinctiveness  of  the  church’s  witness  is  not  well 
served  when  just  war  norms  are  invoked  by  national  leaders 
engaged  in  morally  dubious  policies. 

New  Challenges  Within  the  Tradition 

The  interest  in  peacebuilding  among  critics  of  the  just  war 
theory  struck  a resonant  note  with  recent  writing  by  just 
war  thinkers  who  are  working  on  a set  of  norms  for  what 
is  called  th e jus  post  helium.  This  category  of  ethical  crite- 
ria addresses  the  post-conflict  situation  and  examines  the 
rights  and  duties  of  previously  warring  parties  as  they 
work  to  establish  a just  peace.  Concern  for  “winning  the 
peace”  or  building  peace  can  bring 
together  both  those  committed  to  a 
just  war  framework  and  those  search- 
ing for  a different  lens  to  use  in 
Catholic  moral  reflection. 

Wars  do  occur,  of  course,  and 
conference  participants  recognized 
wars  must  be  subject  to  moral  scruti- 
ny. Therefore  many  moralists  were 
not  prepared  to  forgo  just  war  cate- 
gories. Both  the  decision  to  go  to 
war  (jus  ad  helium)  and  the  means 
employed  in  fighting  (jus  in  hello) 
remain  significant  moral  questions.  For  example,  humani- 
tarian intervention,  at  least  in  the  extreme  cases  of  geno- 
cide and  ethnic  cleansing,  was  generally  supported  as  a 
regrettable  option  in  a world  where  human  dignity  and 
human  rights  are  too  often  imperiled.  Several  voices  from 
developing  nations,  however,  urged  caution  that  a human- 
itarian claim  might  mask  imperial  ambitions.  That  warn- 
ing led  to  the  frequent  preference  for  multilateral  activity 
over  unilateral  initiatives  or  suspect  coalitions  of  nations 
joined  in  alliance  to  curry  favor  with  a major  power. 

Humanitarian  Intervention 

Humanitarian  intervention  in  particular,  and  human  rights 
concerns  in  general,  push  the  topic  of  sovereignty  to  the 
foreground.  What  are  the  obligations  that  might  lead  states 
to  meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states?  What  is  the 
balance  between  the  risks  of  shirking  obligations  of  solidar- 
ity or  too  quickly  overriding  national  sovereignty?  No  sim- 
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pie  consensus  emerged  on  this  topic.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  Catholic  social  teaching  disavows  any  notion  of 
sovereignty  that  would  permit  either  despotic  behavior  by 
a government  against  its  citizens  or  a lack  of  internation- 
al care  for  the  oppressed  on  the  grounds  of  absolute  non- 
intervention. 

At  a time  when  humanitarian  intervention  has  gained 
significant  support  as  a legitimate  cause  for  armed  force, 
another  rationale  for  just  cause  to  go  to  war  is  being  pro- 
posed. Participants  were  aware  that  some  governments 
are  making  a case  for  armed  intervention  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Because  restricting 
access  to  highly  enriched  uranium  or  plutonium  is  the 
best  and  easiest  way  to  limit  nuclear  armament,  counter- 
proliferation is  an  argument  for  preventing  a nation  from 
developing  nuclear  capability. 

Debate  on  this  topic  introduced  a number  of  related 
issues:  defining  a genuine  threat  to  peace,  considering  the 
risk  of  preventive  wars,  determining  the  meaning  of  a 
“rogue  state,”  exploring  how  terrorism  affects  the  idea  of 
imminent  attack  and  examining  the  duties  of  nations  to 
continue  to  observe  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
when  the  major  powers  demonstrate  little  interest  in 
nuclear  disarmament. 

The  sad  news  of  the  terrorist  attacks  in  Mumbai 
reminded  us  of  the  need  to  protect  innocent  people  from 


evil,  while  the  ongoing  tragedies  of  the  Middle  East  tes- 
tify to  the  evil  that  war  inflicts.  Struggling  with  both 
realities — the  need  to  resist  injustice  and  the  aim  of 
avoiding  war — has  led  some  just  war  adherents  to  talk 
about  a presumption  against  injustice  as  the  proper  start- 
ing point  of  the  tradition.  Others  suggest  that  a pre- 
sumption against  war  is  the  appropriate  beginning  for 
ethical  reflection. 

One  scholarly  analysis  proposed  that  both  presump- 
tions are  part  of  contemporary  just  war  theory  and  are 
needed  to  reflect  the  tension  within  which  we  find  our- 
selves. It  is  a tension  sharpened  by  the  renewal  of  Catholic 
moral  theology  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  That 
renewal  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  biblical  mes- 
sage and  the  eschatological  dimension  of  Christian  exis- 
tence. Disciples  must  reconcile  our  fallen  humanity  with 
the  promise  of  God’s  reign,  which  even  now  is  transform- 
ing the  world.  In  the  context  of  the  ethics  of  war,  it 
appears  that  there  must  be  multiple  strategies  for  witness- 
ing to  the  Gospel  even  by  just  war  thinkers.  When  the 
pacifist  tradition  is  added  to  the  equation,  the  result 
includes  a wide  range  of  Catholic  responses  to  war. 

But  whatever  the  breadth  of  ethical  opinion,  the  diverse 
gathering  in  Padua  stood  united  at  that  summer  banquet.  In 
silence,  the  group  prayed  that  God’s  spirit  of  justice  and 
peace  might  be  more  manifest  in  this  violent  world.  0 
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WHEN  I MET  ANTANOS  HASROUNI  at  the 
height  of  the  conflict  in  Lebanon,  the  bitter 
irony  of  his  life  hung  like  a cloud  about  him. 
Chased  by  the  war  to  a rented  room  in  East 
Beirut,  Hasrouni  was  readying  a tiny  apartment  for  the  nine 
other  members  of  his  family  who  would  join  him.  He  had 
previously  spent  more  than  two  decades  abroad  to  escape 
Lebanon’s  civil  war;  now  he  faced  the  prospect  of  losing 
everything  he  had  come  back  to  Lebanon  to  rebuild. 

“I  had  a nice  house,”  Hasrouni  said  of  his  home  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ain-Ebel,  just  two  miles  from  the  Israeli  border.  “But 
now  we  can  forget  about  that.” 

I traveled  to  Lebanon  through  my  work  with  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  which  is  working  to  provide  assistance  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  980,000  people  displaced  by  the  conflict. 
While  some,  like  Hasrouni,  rented  homes  in  Beirut  during 
the  war  or  in  the  mountains  north  of  the  capital,  the  majori- 
ty of  the  people  displaced  stayed  with  friends  and  family 
members  in  areas  less  affected  by  the  fighting.  An  estimated 
160,000  people  crowded  into  schools  and  other  public  build- 
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ings,  where  aid  agencies  and  local  volunteers  worked  nonstop 
to  provide  them  with  food,  water  and  other  essentials. 

For  many,  displacement  was  an  all  too  familiar  experi- 
ence. Since  1978,  three  years  into  a 15 -year  civil  war  that 
turned  the  capital,  Beirut,  into  a warren  of  bloody  violence 
and  kidnappings,  Lebanon  has  endured  three  Israeli  inva- 
sions. The  most  recent  conflict  erupted  on  July  12,  when 
Hezbollah  fighters  abducted  two  Israeli  soldiers  from  a bor- 
der outpost.  In  34  days  more  than  1,200  people  were  killed 
on  both  sides,  the  vast  majority  of  them  Lebanese  civilians. 

This  latest  spasm  of  violence  has  been  made  more 
heartbreaking  by  its  timing.  Since  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
in  1990,  which  devastated  Lebanon’s  once  thriving  econo- 
my, wealthy  Middle  Eastern  tourists  have  slowly  been 
returning  to  Lebanon’s  sandy  beaches  and  mountain 
resorts,  providing  an  annual  infusion  of  cash  upon  which 
hundreds  of  local  hotels  and  restaurants  depend.  In  recent 
years,  the  number  of  European  tourists  has  also  been  on 
the  rise,  and  figures  from  June  indicated  that  2006  was  on 
pace  to  be  a record  year  for  Lebanon’s  tourist  industry. 
Though  the  Lebanese  government  has  been  funding 
reconstruction  largely  by  tapping  foreign  exchange 
reserves  and  additional  borrowing — which  has  increased 
the  national  debt  to  more  than  $38  billion — the  country 
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has  been  slowly  climbing  back  from  the  economic  abyss. 

After  more  than  a month  of  Israeli  air  and  naval  bom- 
bardment, Lebanon’s  infrastructure  lay  in  tatters.  Across  the 
country,  bridges,  roads,  gas  stations  and  factories  were 
reduced  to  rubble — targeted,  Israel  said,  to  disrupt  the  flow  of 


weapons  and  other  support  to  Hezbollah.  The  damage  is  esti- 
mated at  $3.5  billion  for  direct  repairs.  When  the  loss  of 
tourist  and  other  revenue  is  factored  in,  the  cost  soars  to  as 
high  as  $9.5  billion.  According  to  some  government  figures, 
this  sets  Lebanon’s  development  back  20  years. 

While  pledges  of  support  from  the  international  commu- 
nity have  now  reached  into  the  billions  of  dollars,  decades  of 
war  and  a weak  government  have  left  many  in  Lebanon  bit- 
terly skeptical  about  the  prospects  of  rebuilding.  Lebanon  is 
a country  sharply  divided  within  itself.  The  nation  has  1 7 offi- 
cially recognized  sects  and  a network  of  cultural,  religious  and 
political  fault  fines  that  bred  cynicism  among  many  here  long 
before  the  outbreak  of  this  latest  round  of  violence. 

“We  don’t  believe  what  they  are  saying,”  Hasrouni  said 
from  his  rented  apartment  in  East  Beirut.  “No  one  is  looking 
after  humans;  they  are  looking  after  politics.” 

Even  if  government  pledges  of  massive  reconstruction 
and  development  do  materialize,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
effects  of  the  war  will  be  long-lasting.  One  international  non- 
governmental organization  estimates  that  85 
percent  of  Lebanon’s  195,000  farmers  lost 
some  or  all  of  their  crops  during  the  war. 

Orchards  throughout  the  south — some  of 
them  used  as  launch  sites  by  Hezbollah  fight- 
ers firing  Katushka  rockets — were  scorched 
by  Israeli  air  raids.  Residents  in  many  affect- 
ed areas  report  that  their  wells  were  contam- 
inated by  dead  livestock;  and  most  were 
without  power  or  water  for  weeks  after  the 
end  of  hostilities,  their  crops  left  unwatered 
in  the  late  summer  sun. 

An  oil  spill  caused  by  an  Israeli  air  strike 
on  the  Jieh  power  plant  south  of  Beirut  also 
dumped  an  estimated  15,000  tons  of  fuel  oil 
into  the  sea,  contaminating  more  than  85 
miles  of  Lebanon’s  coast  and  wreaking  havoc 
on  the  country’s  coastal  fisheries.  In  the 
quaint  resort  town  of  Byblos,  just  north  of 
Beirut,  thick  waves  of  black  oil  now  lap  at  the 


ancient  walls  of  Roman  ruins  that  fine  the  coast.  On  a sunny 
Sunday  after  the  cease-fire,  only  three  patrons  sat  awaiting 
lunch  at  a usually  crowded  seaside  restaurant.  Having  lost  the 
summer  tourism  dollars  that  sustain  them,  businesses  such  as 
these  face  financial  hardships  that  will  extend  deep  into  next 
season. 

Unexploded  ordnance  remains  a serious 
threat  as  well.  In  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  cease- 
fire, 61  people  were  killed  or  injured  by  unex- 
ploded ordnance — a number  almost  equal  to  the 
total  number  of  injuries  caused  by  unexploded 
ordnance  from  2003  to  2005.  The  United 
Nations  claims  that  across  Lebanon  are  strewn  as 
many  as  1 .2  million  unexploded  cluster  munitions,  small  anti- 
personnel explosives  heavily  used  by  Israeli  forces  in  the  last 
72  hours  of  the  war.  U.N.  demining  teams  estimate  that  it 
will  take  until  December  2007  to  clear  the  578  known  clus- 
ter-bomb sites  across  the  country.  An  additional  500,000 
mines  from  previous  conflicts  still  fie  buried  along  the  south- 
ern border  as  well.  With  so  many  hazards  still  hidden  among 
the  fields  and  rubble  of  the  south,  it  is  certain  that  this  war 
will  claim  more  victims  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

As  the  long-term  form  of  Lebanon’s  reconstruction 
begins  to  take  shape,  many  questions  remain  unanswered  for 
people  like  Antanos  Hasrouni,  caught  up  in  a war  not  of  their 
choosing  and  angry  at  the  rhetoric  surrounding  the  situation 
in  Lebanon.  In  the  days  before  the  cease-fire,  when  Hasrouni 
was  asked  what  people  outside  of  Lebanon  should  understand 
most  about  the  crisis  in  which  he  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  were  caught  up,  he  replied:  “I  don’t  know  how  any- 
one will  hear  our  voice.  We  have  nothing,  and  we  have  done 
nothing.”  0 


A Lebanese  woman  and  her  children,  holding  Hezbollah  flags,  walk  past  the  rubble  of  houses 
damaged  during  the  recent  conflict  between  Israel  and  Hezbollah  guerillas  in  Saddikine  village, 
southern  Lebanon,  on  Aug.  22. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Darth 

Mauled 


SOME  SEE  HALLOWEEN  as  a time 
for  pretty  outfits  and  make- 
believe — “My,  what  a handsome 
scarecrow”  and  the  like. 
Personally,  I always  looked  on  the  holiday 
as  an  occasion  for  casting  ourselves  head- 
long into  our  fears — of  mortality,  mon- 
sters and  the  dark — and  laughing  at  them. 
Spider  webs,  tombstones,  masked  figures 
chasing  you  through  haunted  houses — 
now  that’s  Halloween. 

If  only  I had  remembered  the  “laugh- 
ing at  them”  part  on  the  evening  of  Oct. 
31, 1999.  My  costume  I had  been  planning 
since  coming  face  to  face,  the  previous 
spring,  with  a scowling,  scary  visage  on  the 
cover  of  a bookstore  magazine — a blood- 
red  face  covered  in  black  tattoos;  pointy, 
stained  teeth  and  burning  red  eyes.  Beside 
the  image,  a caption:  “Meet  Star  Wars’ 
newest  villain:  Darth  Maul.”  It’s  true  that 
I myself  was  a dimple-faced  late  20-some- 
thing on  the  shorter  side  who  tripped  reg- 
ularly over  his  own  feet.  So  what?  I knew 
I could  pull  this  off. 

On  the  night  of  Halloween  I emerged 
from  my  Jesuit  community  residence 
looking  every  bit  the  character,  complete 
with  shaved  head  covered  in  red  and  black 
face  paint  and  horns,  and  headed  toward 
the  carnival  at  the  Red  Cloud  Middle 
School  gymnasium.  Children  in  the  park- 
ing lot  popped  out  of  cars  like  jumping 
beans,  mothers  and  grandmothers 
attempting  to  hold  them  in  place  long 
enough  to  straighten  their  outfits.  Within, 
boys  dressed  like  werewolves  chased 
Malibu  Barbies,  and  Bob  the  Builders 
competed  against  Dora  the  Explorers  in 
contests  run  by  faculty,  while  mothers 
admired  one  another’s  warty  witch  noses. 

jim  McDermott,  s.j.,  is  an  associate  editor 
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Red  Cloud’s  Halloween  carnival  was  an 
annual  event  held  for  the  younger  children 
of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota,  something  for  families  to 
do  after  it  grew  too  dark  for  trick-or-treat- 
ing.  There  were  games  and  prizes,  a 
haunted  basement  and  lots  and  lots  of 
candy. 

At  the  sight  of  me,  some  children 
squealed  with  fear  and  delight.  Others  did 
not  notice  me  until  I stood  behind  them, 
at  which  point  they  howled  and  took  off 
running.  I moved  through  the  crowded 


room  quietly,  my  movements  deliberate 
and  implacable.  Oh  yes.  Oh  yes.  Darth 
Maul  was  in  the  house. 

Until,  that  is,  a chubby  boy  no  high- 
er than  my  waist  approached  me.  He  was 
wearing  a big  felt  pirate  hat,  a black 
marker  beard  and  beads.  I took  him  to  be 
about  nine.  “What  you  got,  Darth 
Maul?”  he  asked,  bumping  up  against 
me.  “Huh?  What  you  got?”  Gesturing, 
he  answered  the  question  himself:  “You 
ain’t  got  nothin.  ’” 

I stopped  in  place  and  turned  just  my 
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head  toward  him  slowly,  my  lips  revealing 
a slit  of  yellow  and  black  stained  teeth. 
Kids  around  him  lurched  back. 

But  not  the  pirate.  “Yeah?  Let’s  go, 
then,  Darth,"  he  said,  throwing  his  arms 
wide  and  banging  up  against  me  once 
more.  “Come  on,  Sith.  Bring  it.”  I felt  as  if 
I were  in  a “Sesame  Street”  version  of 
“West  Side  Story.”  As  he  stood  there, 
children  dressed  as  slasher  movie  villains 
and  Disney  princesses  pushed  in  and 
added  their  own  taunts  with  the  same 
sneering  intonation:  “Come  on,  Darth. 
What  you  got?” 

They  had  a point.  Beyond  the  scary 
look,  what  did  I “have”?  A double-bladed 
toy  light  saber  that  glowed  red  when  I 
pushed  a button.  It  had  looked  very  cool 
hanging  on  the  rack  at  Wal-Mart;  but  in 
action,  I wouldn’t  say  it  qualified  as  terrify- 
ing. Hokey,  maybe. 

Furthermore,  how  scary  did  I even  look 
in  this  crowded,  brightly  lit  gymnasium? 
Judging  from  the  children’s  smirks,  not 
very.  Without  a word  I doubled  back  out- 
side to  the  parking  lot,  where  teenage  girls 
dressed  as  cheerleaders  giggled  nervously  at 
me  and  scuttled  away,  and  adults  smoking 
cigarettes  under  the  streetlights  kept  their 
distance.  In  the  darkness,  with  lots  of  room 
to  move — this  was  more  like  it.  I spent  the 
next  half  hour  surprising  people  as  they 
emerged  from  cars  or  the  gym. 

then  something  whistled  past  my  ear  and 

exploded  against  a car  behind  me.  On  the 
ground  lay  an  unopened,  child-size  carton 
of  chocolate  milk.  A child  giggled;  it  was 
the  marker-bearded  pirate.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  tittering  princesses,  a pint- 
sized  Freddy  Krueger  and  a host  of  others. 
Sugar  and  time  had  emboldened  them,  I 
saw;  they  stood  there  grinning  widely, 
their  mouths  and  faces  stained  with 
chocolate,  hands  held  behind  backs  or 
inside  trick-or-treat  bags.  A sudden  visual: 
myself,  stoned  into  unconsciousness  by 
candy  apples  and  chocolate  milk  cartons.  I 
took  off  running,  first  back  and  forth  in 
the  lot,  trying  to  seem  playful,  then,  as  kids 
poured  from  the  gym  like  clowns  from  a 
circus  car,  their  pudgy  Lilliputian  fingers 
grasping  at  my  robes,  back  into  the  build- 
ing and  up  to  the  gym’s  balcony,  where 
students  were  not  allowed. 

While  they  shook  their  little  fists  and 
stomped  their  feet,  stuffing  candy  from 
their  jack-o’-lantem  buckets  into  their 


mouths,  I stood  on  the  balcony,  hands  on 
hips,  gasping  for  breath  and  taking  stock 
(in  other  words,  stalling).  My  robes  were 
ripped  and  dirty.  My  horns  had  fallen  off. 
My  makeup  was  smeared.  And  the  only 
thing  that  had  been  scary  all  night  was  the 
look  on  those  kids’  faces. 

My  night  as  a card-carrying  member 
of  the  Dark  Side  had  been  a complete  dis- 
aster. In  retrospect,  it  was  all  actually  just 
as  St.  Ignatius  imagines  in  the  Spiritual 
Exercises — face  down  the  spirits  that 
frighten  you,  and  you’ll  see  them  for  the 
hollow  threats  they  are.  A marvelous  little 
lesson,  until  you’ve  got  costumed  children 
pinning  you  against  the  pavement,  force- 
feeding  you  Tootsie  Rolls  until  your  fill- 
ings pull  out. 

A new  figure  approached  up  the 
stairs,  an  adult  dressed  in  a long  brown 
robe.  It  was  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Christian  ethics  teacher.  Thank  God:  an 
ally.  He  stopped  before  me  somewhat 
dramatically  and  pulled  from  his  robes  a 
plastic  green  light  saber.  As  I stood  there 
dumbfounded,  he  began  hopping  up  and 
down,  imitating  “Star  Wars”  hero  Obi- 
Wan  Kenobi  before  his  big  duel  with 
Darth  Maul,  while  the  children  cheered 
him  from  below,  all  the  time  eyeing 
whether  they  were  close  enough  to  pelt 
me  with  Bit-O-Honeys  from  there.  All  I 
could  think  was,  my  friend,  the  Christian 
ethics  teacher,  is  picking  a fight  with  me. 
What’s  up  with  that?  (Then  again,  I was  a 
Jesuit  scholastic  dressed  up  like  a demon 
hoping  to  scare  people  for  the  evening. 
Talk  about  your  plank  in  the  eye.)  Seeing 
my  options  were  to  fight  him  or  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  sugar-crazed  children 
below,  I dutifully  uncoiled  my  saber  and 
beckoned  him  forward. 

Two  grown  men  swinging  undersized 
toy  fight  sabers,  pretending  that  the  child- 
safe  plastic  was  dangerous,  all  the  while 
being  extra-careful  not  to  hit  too  hard,  lest 
the  plastic  break,  and  having  to  hum  to 
make  the  cool  fight  saber  sound  effects — 
not  exactly  dazzling.  More  akin  to  the 
guys  who  go  to  “Star  Trek”  conventions 
dressed  like  Mr.  Spock — amusing  at  first, 
then  just  sad.  (At  least  we  didn’t  speak 
Klingon.)  After  what  seemed  like  hours  of 
badly  choreographed  whirls  and  parries, 
out  of  sheer  exasperation  I threw  myself 
back  down  a far  staircase  to  its  dark,  barri- 
caded base,  faking  my  own  death. 
Anything,  anything  to  end  this  night. 


Rather  than  leave,  however,  this  Obi- 
Wan  wannabe  stood  above,  glaring  down 
at  me,  saber  still  drawn  and  fit,  while  the 
pirate  and  others  taunted  me  from  beside 
him.  Maybe  the  night  would  end  only  if  I 
actually  died.  At  this  point,  it  didn’t  sound 
like  a bad  idea. 

And  then  a very  tiny  boy  broke  from 
the  pack  and  turned  on  his  peers.  “Stop  it, 
you  guys,  Darth  Maul  is  cool,”  he  said. 
“He’s  not  a loser.  He’s  my  friend.” 
Standing  in  front  of  me,  he  kept  right  on 
until  the  jackals  sourly  crept  away. 

He  turned  to  address  me:  “It’s  O.K., 
Darth  Maul.  Don’t  be  sad.  I think  you  are 
really  cool.” 

Dressed  as  a dark  lord  of  the  Sith,  hop- 
ing to  scare  people,  saved  from  being 
thrown  from  the  balcony  by  the  pity  of  a 
child  who  could  not  yet  spell  his  own 
name — this  was  not  exactly  the  Halloween 
thrill  I had  been  seeking,  but  it  was  touch- 
ing. I really  did  look  scary;  most  children 
this  boy’s  age  wouldn’t  even  approach  me. 
Yet  somehow  he  saw  beyond  all  that  and 
even  treated  me  with  kindness. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  I spent  hiding 
in  the  darkened  rafters  above  the  gym’s 
curtained  stage.  I couldn’t  leave  because 
mobs  of  children  and  other  high  school 
teachers  dressed  as  Jedi  hunted  for  me 
inside  and  out,  looking  for  another  chance 
to  pick  a fight.  It  was  the  lamest  Halloween 
ever. 

each  year  at  this  time,  I think  back  to  that 
night.  I do  so  with  great  laughter.  It’s  one 
of  my  own  personal  Lucille  Ball 
moments — my  detailed  plans  going  com- 
pletely awry  to  hysterical  effect.  I will 
always  love  the  chutzpah  of  that  little 
pirate  who  taunted  me. 

But  it’s  interesting,  too,  to  reflect  on 
the  lengths  to  which  I went  to  play  that 
malevolent  character,  and  the  lengths  to 
which  others  went  to  defy  me.  Perhaps  it 
offers  a parable  about  how  evil  functions, 
not  so  much  by  doing  harm  to  others  but 
by  seducing  them  into  listening  to  darker 
parts  of  themselves?  Or  a story  of  how  the 
assertion  of  power  invites  not  submission 
but  further  assertion?  An  object  lesson  in 
the  power  of  scapegoating  and  the  miracle 
of  charity? 

Perhaps  it’s  as  simple  as  this:  if  you 
want  to  overcome  the  devil,  you  have  to 
learn  to  laugh  in  his  face.  (But  let  me  add: 
If  it’s  Halloween,  try  to  be  kind.)  0 
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Film 


Saints  on  the  Screen 

A top- 10  list  of  films  about  saints , blesseds , venerables , servants  of  God  and  other 
holy  men  and  women  by  james  martin 


Rare  is  a saint’s  biog- 
rapher who  can  refrain 
from  writing  in  the  first 
few  pages  of  the  book: 

“His  life  would  make  a great  film!” 

Or  “Her  story  was  like  something 
out  of  a Hollywood  movie!” 

Some  lives  of  the  saints  seem 
tailored  for  the  cinema,  so  inher- 
ently visual  are  their  stories.  The 
series  of  brightly  colored  frescoes 
by  Giotto  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 

Francis  in  Assisi  could  be  a story- 
board pitch  for  a movie:  Francis 
and  his  vision  at  San  Damiano, 

Francis  preaching  to  the  birds  and 
so  on.  In  his  booked  Brief  History  of 
the  Saints,  Lawrence  S.  Cunnin- 
gham notes  that  there  have  been, 
since  the  talkies,  over  30  versions 
of  the  life  of  St.  Joan  of  Arc.  Again, 
one  can  identify  the  visual  ele- 
ments with  ease:  her  visions,  her 
meeting  the  Dauphin,  her  military 
conquests,  her  martyrdom  at  the 
stake. 

The  fives  of  other  saints,  espe- 
cially founders  of  religious  orders, 
are  more  difficult  to  dramatize, 
since  they  often  move  from  dra- 
matic conversion  to  undramatic 
administration.  It  was  long  rumored  that 
Antonio  Banderas  (the  cousin  of  a Jesuit) 
was  set  to  play  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  on 
screen.  But  any  marketable  screenplay 
would  end  after  the  founding  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Few  moviegoers  would 
want  to  slog  through  an  hour  of  Ignatius 
sitting  at  his  desk  composing  the 
Constitutions  or  writing  one  of  the  6,813 
letters  he  penned  during  his  lifetime. 

In  our  time,  some  saints  and  near- 
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saints  have  had  a closer  relationship  to 
their  film  biographies.  In  1997,  Mother 
Teresa  approved  a script  by  Dominique 
LaPierre  based  on  her  life,  which  would 
star  Geraldine  Chaplin.  “Bless  him  and  his 
film,”  she  said.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Don  Ameche  approached  the  Abbey  of 
Gethsemani  in  1949  to  obtain  the  rights  to 
Thomas  Merton’s  The  Seven  Storey 
Mountain,  the  abbot,  Dom  James  Fox,  said 
no.  (For  his  part,  Merton  had  been  think- 
ing along  the  fines  of  Gary  Cooper.)  After 
turning  down  the  actor,  Dom  James  asked 
Mr.  Ameche  if  he  had  made  his  Easter  duty 
that  year.  (He  had.) 


Films  can  be  a fine  introduction  to  the 
saints.  And  sometimes  the  movie  versions 
are  as  good  as  any  biography  for  conveying 
the  saint’s  special  charism.  As  All  Saints 
Day  approaches,  here  is  a roster  of  my 
selections  for  the  10  best  films  and  docu- 
mentaries about  holy  men  and  women, 
fisted  in  order  of  their  release  dates. 

1.  The  Song  of  Bernadette  (1943). 
Busloads  of  Catholic  schoolchildren  were 
taken  by  enthusiastic  priests,  sisters  and 
brothers  to  see  this  movie  upon  its  release. 
Since  then,  the  story  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
appearing  to  a poor  girl  in  a backwater 
town  in  southern  France  in  1858  has  lost 
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little  appeal.  Based  on  the  novel  by 
Franz  Werfel,  the  movie  is 
unabashedly  romantic,  with  a lumi- 
nous Jennifer  Jones  as  St.  Bernadette 
Soubirous  and  the  handsome  Charles 
Bickford  as  her  initially  doubtful  but 
ultimately  supportive  pastor,  Abbe 
Peyramale.  Some  find  the  score  over- 
ripe, the  dialogue  saccharine  and  the 
acting  hammy  (Vincent  Price  all  but 
devours  the  French  scenery),  but  the 
stalwart  character  of  Bernadette 
comes  through.  So  does  the  shock 
that  greeted  what  initially  appeared  to 
be  a little  girl’s  lie.  (In  reality, 
Bernadette’s  parents  beat  her  after 
hearing  their  daughter’s  tale.)  “The 
Song  of  Bernadette”  effectively  con- 
veys Bernadette’s  courage  in  the  face 
of  detractors  and  her  refusal  to  deny 
her  experiences,  despite  everyone 
else’s  doubts. 

2.  Joan  of  Arc  (1948).  Cineastes 
may  still  sigh  over  “The  Passion  of 
Joan  of  Arc,”  the  1928  silent  film  star- 
ring Maria  Falconetti  and  directed  by 
Carl  Theodore  Dreyer,  but  this 
Technicolor  sound  version  is  un- 
matched for  its  colorful  flair.  At  33, 
Ingrid  Bergman  was  far  too  old  to 
play  the  14-year-old  girl,  and  too  stat- 
uesque to  portray  the  more  diminu- 
tive visionary,  but  the  movie  makes  up 
for  those  shortcomings  with  the 
intensity  of  Bergman’s  performance 
and  the  director  Victor  Fleming’s 
love  of  sheer  pageantry.  Watch  it  also 
for  the  foppish  portrayal  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  later,  Charles  VII,  by 
Jose  Ferrer.  You  can  tell  that  he’s 
going  to  be  a bad  king. 

3.  A Man  for  All  Seasons  (1966).  It  is 
hard  to  go  wrong  with  a screenplay  by 
Robert  Bolt  (who  also  penned  “Lawrence 
of  Arabia”  and,  later,  “The  Mission”);  Paul 
Scofield  as  Sir  Thomas;  Orson  Welles  as 
Cardinal  Wolsey;  Wendy  Hiller  as  his 
wife,  Alice;  and  Robert  Shaw  as  an  increas- 
ingly petulant  and  finally  enraged  Henry 
Vm.  Here  is  a portrait  of  the  discerning 
saint,  able  both  to  find  nuance  in  his  faith 
and  see  when  nuance  needs  to  give  way  to 
an  unambiguous  response  to  injustice.  The 
movie  may  make  viewers  wonder  whether 
St.  Thomas  More  was  as  articulate  as  he  is 
portrayed  in  Bolt’s  screenplay.  He  was,  and 
more — as  able  to  toss  off  an  epigram  to  a 
group  of  lords  as  he  was  to  banter  with  his 


Jennifer  Jones  as  St.  Bernadette  Soubirous,  in  “The  Song  of  Bernadette.” 


executioner  before  his  martyrdom.  Read 
Thomas  More , by  Richard  Marius,  or  The 
Life  of  Thomas  More,  by  Peter  Ackroyd,  for 
further  proof. 

4.  Roses  in  December  (1982). 
During  a time  when  the  fight  for  social  jus- 
tice and  the  “preferential  option  for  the 
poor”  are  often  derided  as  passe,  this  movie 
reminds  us  why  so  many  Christians  are 
gripped  with  a passion  to  serve  the  poor, 
and  it  illustrates  as  well  the  lasting  value  of 
liberation  theology.  The  bare-bones  docu- 
mentary is  a moving  testament  to  the  wit- 
ness of  three  sisters  and  a lay  volunteer 
who  were  killed  as  a result  of  their  work 
with  the  poor  in  Nicaragua  in  December 
of  1980.  “Roses”  focuses  primarily  on  Jean 


Donovan,  the  Maryknoll  lay  missioner, 
chronicling  her  journey  from  an  affluent 
childhood  in  Connecticut  to  her  work  with 
the  poor  in  Latin  America.  The  film’s  sim- 
plicity is  an  artful  reflection  of  the  simple 
lifestyle  of  its  subjects  and  the  simple  beau- 
ty of  their  sacrifice. 

5.  Merton:  A Film  Biography  (1984). 
I’m  too  biased  to  be  subjective  about  this 
short  documentary  about  Thomas 
Merton,  produced  by  Paul  Wilkes,  the 
Catholic  writer.  Almost  20  years  ago,  I 
happened  to  see  this  film  on  PBS;  it  start- 
ed me  on  the  road  to  the  priesthood.  Last 
year,  I had  the  opportunity  to  watch  it 
again  and  found  it  equally  as  compelling.  It 
is  a low-key  introduction  to  the  Trappist 
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Raul  Julia  as  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  in  “Romero.” 


monk  who  became  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  American  Catholics,  told  with  still 
photographs  and  interviews  with  those 
who  knew  Merton  before  and  after  he 
entered  the  monastery.  The  best  part  of 
this  film  is  that  by  the  end  you  will  want  to 
read  The  Seven  Storey  Mountain — and  who 
knows  where  that  will  lead  you? 

6.  Therese  (1986).  This  austere  work 
is  a rare  example  of  a story  about  the  con- 
templative life  that  finds  meaningful 
expression  on  screen.  Alain  Cavalier,  a 
French  director,  deploys  a series  of 
vignettes  that  leads  the  viewer  through  the 
fife  of  Therese  Martin,  from  her  cossetted 
childhood  to  her  painful  death.  It  doesn’t 
quail  from  showing  how  difficult  life  was 
for  Therese  in  the  convent  at  Lisieux,  nor 
the  physical  pain  that  attended  her  last 
years.  But  it  also  shows  the  quiet  joy  that 
attends  the  contemplative  life.  A master- 
piece of  understatement,  “Therese,”  in 
French  with  subtides,  reminds  us  that  real 
holiness  is  not  showy.  The  Carmelite 
nun’s  “Litde  Way”  of  loving  God  by  doing 
small  things  is  made  clear  to  us  through 
this  gem  of  a movie. 

7.  Romero  (1989).  One  of  the  great 
strengths  of  this  film  about  the  martyred 
archbishop  of  San  Salvador  is  its  depiction 
of  a conversion.  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  moves  from  being  a bishop  will- 
ing to  kowtow  to  the  wealthy  to  a man 
converted — by  the  death  of  friends,  the 
plight  of  the  poor  and  his  reappropriation 
of  the  Gospel — into  a prophet  for  the 
oppressed.  Raul  Julia  invests  the  archbish- 
op of  San  Salvador  with  a fierce  love  for 
the  people  of  his  archdiocese  that  mani- 
fests itself  in  his  work  for  social  justice.  The 
actor  said  that  he  underwent  a conversion 
himself  while  making  the  film,  an  experi- 
ence that  informs  his  performance.  The 
scene  where  Romero  wrestles  with  God — 
half  aloud,  half  silently — is  one  of  the  more 
realistic  portrayals  of  prayer  ever  commit- 
ted to  film. 

8.  Blackrobe  (1991).  Bruce  Beres- 
ford’s  film,  I admit,  is  not  about  a partic- 
ular saint.  Nevertheless,  it  hews  closely  to 
the  lives  of  several  17th-century  Jesuit 
martyrs,  including  St.  Jean  de  Brebeuf 
and  St.  Isaac  Jogues,  who  worked  among 
the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  in  the  New 
World.  (The  protagonist,  who  meets  St. 
Isaac  in  the  film,  is  named  “Father 
Laforgue.”)  Some  Catholics  find  this 
movie,  based  on  the  stark  novel  by  Brian 
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Moore  (who  also  wrote  the  screenplay), 
unpleasant  for  its  bleak  portrayal  of  the 
life  of  the  priest  as  well  as  for  its  implicit 
critique  that  the  missionaries  brought 
only  misfortune  to  the  Indians.  But,  in  the 
end,  the  movie  offers  a man  who  strives  to 
bring  God  to  the  people  that  he  ends  up 
loving  deeply.  The  final  depiction  of  the 
answer  to  the  question,  “Blackrobe,  do 
you  love  us?”  attempts  to  sum  up  an 
entire  Catholic  tradition  of  missionary 
work. 

9.  St.  Anthony:  Miracle  Worker  of 
Padua  (2003).  In  Italian  with  subtitles, 
this  is  the  first  feature-length  film  about 
the  12th-century  saint  best  known  for 
helping  you  find  your  keys.  Hoping  to 
become  a knight  in  his  native  Lisbon, 
Anthony  is  a headstrong  youth  who 
almost  murders  his  best  friend  in  a duel. 
As  penance,  Anthony  makes  a vow  to 
become  a monk.  He  enters  the 
Augustinian  canons  but  soon  becomes 
caught  up  with  the  lure  of  Francis  of 
Assisi,  who  accepts  him  into  his  Order  of 
Friars  Minor.  The  movie  successfully 
conveys  the  saint’s  conversion,  the 
appeal  of  the  simple  life  and  the  miracu- 
lous deeds  reported  in  his  lifetime.  The 
only  drawback  is  that,  if  medieval  por- 
traiture is  to  be  believed,  the  film’s 
Anthony  looks  more  like  Francis  of 
Assisi  than  the  fellow  who  plays  Francis. 


10.  The  Saint  of  9/11  (2006).  You 
may  recognize  Mychal  Judge,  O.F.M.,  as 
one  of  the  more  well-known  heroes  of 
the  terrorist  attacks  on  the  World  Trade 
Center.  Father  Judge,  a beloved  fire 
chaplain  in  New  York  City,  was  killed  on 
Sept.  11,  2001,  while  ministering  to  the 
firefighters  in  the  north  tower.  What 
you  may  not  know  is  that  the  Franciscan 
priest  was  also  a longtime  servant  of  the 
poor  and  the  homeless  in  New  York 
City,  an  early  minister  to  AIDS  victims 
when  many  others  (even  doctors  and 
nurses)  shunned  them,  and  an  experi- 
enced pastor  at  three  parishes.  This 
remarkable  new  documentary  is  a clear- 
eyed look  at  Father  Judge’s  life,  showing 
how  his  faith  enabled  him  to  deal  with 
his  alcoholism  (through  Alcholics 
Anonymous)  and  accept  his  homosexual- 
ity (he  was  a celibate  priest),  reminding 
us  that  sanctity  always  makes  its  home  in 
humanity.  An  Irish  Mercy  sister,  who 
knew  Judge  during  a sabbatical  in 
Ireland,  says  simply,  “He  was  a good 
man  who  loved  so  many.”  It  is  the  best 
movie  about  the  priesthood  in  years. 

And,  in  a nod  to  the  first  movie  on  the 
list,  the  film  notes  that  besides  his  devo- 
tion to  the  homeless,  to  the  sick  and  to  his 
beloved  firefighters,  Father  Judge  enjoyed 
another  devotion:  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  and  St.  Bernadette.  El 
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desire  more  than  a job. 

Sometimes  our  hearts  desire  companions  on  the  spiritual  journey. 

Are  you  thinking  about  becoming  a priest  or  brother? 

If  so,  The  Jesuits  offer  many  joyful  opportunities  for  service. 

We  would  be  honored  to  hear  what  you  feel  in  your  heart. 

U.S.  Jesuit  Conference  • 1616  P Street  NW  - Suite  300  • Washington,  DC  20036-1420 
(202)462-0400  • WWW.jesuit.org  • usjc@jesuit.org 
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What  does  Michael  Tunney,  SJ 

want?  To  do  it  all: 
pray,  paint,  teach, 
preach.  To  be  a 
companion  with  Jesus 
today,  with  all 
the  confusion  this 
entails.  What  does 
it  take?  Equal  parts 
idealism  and  hubris. 

Such  are  great  desires! 
All  of  this  is  part  of 
being  a worthy  religious 
and  priest.  For  those 
with  open  ears  and 
ready  hearts,  God 
provides  the  rest. 


What's  in  your  heart? 


Bookings 

Chasing  the  Sacred 

Poetry  of  the  spirit  by  laura  sheahen 


£ ATTER  MY  HEART,  three-per- 

soned  God.”  “The  world  is 
charged  with  the  grandeur  of 
1 J God.”  “Slouching  towards 
Bethlehem.”  In  each  generation,  orthodox 
and  maverick  poets  have  offered  fresh 
insights  into  age-old  religious  truths. 

Good  Woman 

Poems  and  a Memoir  1969-1980 

By  Lucille  Clifton 

BOA  Editions  Ltd.  1987  27 6p  $18.50  (pbk) 

ISBN  0918526590 

Blessing  the  Boats 

New  and  Selected  Poems  1988-2000 

By  Lucille  Clifton 

BOA  Editions  Ltd.  2000  145p  $16  (pbk) 

ISBN  1880238888 

The  Volcano  Sequence 

By  Alicia  Suskin  Ostriker 

Unto,  of  Pittsburgh  Press  2002  136p  $12.95  (pbk) 
ISBN  0822957841 

All  the  Blood  Tethers 

By  Catherine  Sasanov 

Northeastern  Univ.  Press  2002  82p  $15.95  (pbk) 
ISBN  1555535380 

After:  Poems 

By  Jane  Hirshfield 

HarperCollins  2006  112p  $23.95  (he) 

ISBN  0060779160 

Compass  of  Affection 

Poems  New  and  Selected 

By  Scott  Cairns 

Paraclete  Press  2006  161p  $25  (he) 

ISBN  1557255032 

George  Herbert  blazed  new  trails  for 
devotional  poetry;  Emily  Dickinson 
explored  the  landscape  of  the  soul  and 
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eternity;  T.  S.  Eliot  drew  from 
Anglicanism’s  rich  liturgical  tradition  to 
write  modernist  poems. 

But  where  are  the  religious  poets  in 
America  today?  While  we  may  not  have  a 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  in  the  making, 
several  U.S.  poets  are  writing  striking 
poems  about  the  sacred — often 
under  the  radar  of  the  religiophobic 
American  poetry  establishment. 

While  celebrated  as  a black  poet 
and  a woman  poet,  Lucille  Clifton 
has  a remarkable — and  wholly  orig- 
inal— religious  sensibility  that  is 
often  overlooked.  Her  poems,  col- 
lected, for  example,  in  Good 
Woman  and  Blessing  the  Boats, 
frequently  speak  in  the  voices  of 
biblical  characters.  Jesus’  cousin 
John  describes  himself  as  “just  only 
a baptist  preacher/  somebody  bigger 
than  me  coming/  in  blackness  like  a 
star.”  In  one  of  a series  of  poems 
about  Jesus’  mother,  Mary  is  an  old 
woman  “worrying  now  for/  another 
young  girl  asleep,”  a girl  who  might 
be  called  by  God.  Lucifer,  whose 
grace  is  “ashard,”  explains  that  “it 
was/  to  be/ 1 who  was  called  son.” 
Clifton,  a National  Book  Award 
winner  and  Pulitzer  Prize  finalist,  is 
understandably  obsessed  with 
humanity’s  loss  of  innocence.  Many 
of  her  Genesis-inspired  poems  hew 
to  a traditional,  if  erroneous  (from 
the  standpoint  of  Catholic  doctrine) 
view  that  links  sex  and  the  Fall. 
Interestingly,  the  most  startling 
fines  in  her  Eden  sequence  come 
not  from  Adam,  Eve  and  Lucifer — 
all  of  whom  have  extensive  speaking 
roles — but  from  the  angels  who 
stand  looking  on,  helpless  witnesses. 
Stumbling  upon  Adam  and  Eve  coupling 
(with  halos  fading),  a shocked  angel  says,  “I 
knew/  they  could  do  evil/  with  it  and  I 
knew/  they  would.”  After  more  break- 
downs in  the  garden,  the  anxious  angels  are 
left 


silent  all  of  ns 
going  about  our 
father's  business 

less  radiant 
less  sure 

This  flawed  world  leaves  God  a lot  to 
answer  for,  argues  the  Jewish  poet  Alicia 
Suskin  Ostriker.  In  her  theologically  rivet- 
ing book  The  Volcano  Sequence,  God  is 
the  “tangled  quarrel  in  my  art.” 

Wrestling  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  Ostriker  challenges  a capri- 
cious deity  who  seeks  adulation  from  the 
people  he  treats  most  harshly.  In  “adden- 
dum to  jonah,”  God  wants  Jonah  to 
“praise  me  hotly”  and  tells  him  that  in 
Nineveh  it  will  be  “your  word  against/ 
mine.”  This  God  doesn’t  make  good  on 
promises:  statements  that  the  meek  will  be 
vindicated  and  nations  not  lift  up  swords 
“continued  to  be  contrafactual/  and  very 
beautiful.” 

In  a poem  not  included  in  The  Volcano 
Sequence,  Ostriker  paints  God  as  a slick 
salesman  who  cons  Abraham  into  a 
covenant  and  requires  a “memorable 
logo... a mark  of  absolute  distinction,  it 
would  only  hurt  for  a minute.”  In  one  of 
many  poems  entitled  “psalm,”  Ostriker 
refuses  to  be  a God  patsy: 

I will  not  make  a joyful 
noise  to  you,  neither 
will  I lament 

for  I know  you  drink 
lamentation,  too, 
like  wine 

This  God  can  be  compassionate,  how- 
ever, “wincing  into  myself  like  a sea 
urchin”  when  seeing  a creature  in  pain. 
Perhaps,  Ostriker  says,  we  demand  too 
much  of  God;  in  a poem  that  catalogues 
the  wonders  of  biology  and  geology, 
Ostriker  admits:  “You  have  done  enough, 
engineer/  how  dare  we  ask  you  for  jus- 
tice.” 

Ostriker  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  her  art’s  “tangled  quarrel”  is  a lover’s 
quarrel  with  God,  embittered  and  angry 
though  it  may  be.  Her  entire  book  can  be 
seen  as  both  the  loving  “long  distance  call” 
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that  sustains  the  link  between  God  and 
humanity,  and  the  “gnashing  of  teeth”  and 
“slamming  doors”  that  are  the  flip  side  of 
that  relationship. 

In  the  work  of  the  Catholic  poet 
Catherine  Sasanov,  the  phone  call  to  God 
is  mediated  by  saints.  (Full  disclosure:  I 
began  an  ongoing  correspondence  with 
Sasanov  after  reading  one  of  her  poems  in 
the  magazine  Commonweal.)  The  praying 
women  in  her  All  the  Blood  Tethers 
seek  to  “jam  Heaven’s  switchboard — / 
§ long-distance  dialing/  with  charges 
| reversed”  as  they  grope  for  intercession.  In 
2 one  poem,  the  speaker’s  mother  deals 
| roughly  with  her  patron  saint,  dragging 
| her  “out  of  Heaven  by  [her]  hair.” 

5 Sasanov’s  theology  is  as  incamational 
| as  meat.  In  the  universe  of  these  poems, 
§ the  saints’  blood,  bones  and  other  relics 
< are  direct  lines  to  the  sacred,  conducting 
> holiness  like  copper  conducts  electricity. 
£ Stigmata,  scabs  and  wounds  (either  open- 
@ ing  or  closing)  appear  in  nearly  every 
2 poem.  God  feeds  on  “each  prayer’s/  dis- 
* crete,  smoldering/  carcass”;  an  Italian  saint 


who  sought  to  “silence  the  flesh”  now  has 
her  “coarsely  ground  bone/  tweezered 
into  lockets.”  Communication  difficulties 
arise  when  the  necessary  saints  are  not 
available.  In  one  poem,  the  speaker 
laments  “my  patron  saint  that  the  church 
expunges  from  Heaven.”  Later  in  the 
same  poem,  she  regrets  that  when  her 
grandmother  died,  “the  saint  you  needed 
most  had  yet  to  be  bom.” 

Some  of  Sasanov’s  high-voltage  lines 
and  metaphors  are  worthy  of  Sylvia  Plath. 
The  crucifixion  is  “a  murder  scene  swarm- 
ing with  angels”;  a wooden  statue  of  a soul 
burning  in  Purgatory  describes  himself  as 
“fuel/  feeding  my  own  torment”;  a suicide 
confesses  that  his  sin  is  thievery:  “I  stole 
my  future/  so  I am  a criminal.”  Sasanov’s 
characters — saintly  or  sinful — are  con- 
stantly in  dialogue  with  the  sacred,  despite 
“knowing  what  damage/  praying  has 
done.” 

What  Jane  Hirshfield’s  poems  lack  in 
dazzling  one-liners  they  make  up  for  in 
psychological  insight.  A Buddhist  who 
spent  years  in  a Zen  monastery,  Hirshfield 


is  keenly  attuned  to  the  perils  of  self,  a 
word  that  appears  frequently  in  her 
poems.  One  could  almost  accuse  her  of 
being  absorbed  in  getting  rid  of  self- 
absorption, if  that  were  not  such  a worthy 
goal.  “A  day  comes/  when  the  mouth 
grows  tired/  of  saying  ‘I,’”  she  reflects  in 
her  latest  book  of  poems,  After.  But  try  as 
we  might,  desire — Buddhism’s  implacable 
demon — keeps  its  grip  on  us:  “I  wanted 
something,  I wanted.  I could  not  have  it.” 
The  trick  is  not  to  identify  our  wants  and 
losses  with  our  true  nature: 

A person  is  full  of sorrow 
the  way  a burlap  sack  is  full  of  stones 
or  sand. 

We  say , “ Hand  me  the  sack,  ” 
but  we  get  the  weight. 

To  think  that  the  sand  or  stones  are 
the  self  is  an  error. 

But  too  often  this  detachment  eludes 
us.  In  “Envy:  An  Assay,”  a person’s  “fate  is 
to  be  yourself,  both  punishment  and 
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crime.”  Trying  to  live  in  the  present,  as 
Buddhism  counsels,  is  nearly  impossible. 
Addressing  the  ‘moment,’  Hirshfield 
says,  “A  knife  cannot  cut  itself  open,/  yet 
you  ask  me  both  to  be  you  and  to  know 
you.”  In  the  end,  however,  Hirshfield’s 
serene  poems  navigate  such  ambiguity 
and  lapses,  embracing  a clear-eyed  accep- 
tance of  the  self  with  all  its  attachments. 

Scott  Cairns,  a convert  to  Eastern 
Orthodoxy,  is  just  as  alert  but  less  chari- 
table toward  the  seifs  failures,  which  he 
would  not  scruple  to  call  sins.  Some  of 
the  verse  in  Compass  of  Affection 
makes  the  facetious  case  that  modern 


man  does  not  need  the  salvation 
Christianity  offers:  “The  halt  and  the 
lame  arranged  to  have  their  hips 
replaced./  The  lepers  coated  their  sores 
with  a neutral  foundation.”  Cairns 
blames  Americans’  consumerism  and 
overindulgence  for  what  he  perceives  as 
our  spiritual  decline.  In  “Late 
Apocalypse,”  he  assumes  a prophet’s 
voice,  recording  a vision  of  “seven  bright 
convenience  stores... seven  Wal-Marts  in 
a row,  and  lo,  flowing  in  and  out. . .corpu- 
lent, unhealthy  apes.”  The  promise  of  the 
beatitudes  has  not  come  to  pass:  “we 
know  the  meek/  are  available  for  all  man- 
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ner  of  insult.”  The  one  consolation  for 
today’s  holy  people,  Cairns  implies,  is 
anonymity:  “If  the  pure  are  anywhere 
present,  we  wouldn’t/  know  them,  which 
is  surely  to  their  advantage.” 

In  this  age  of  relativism,  a little  judg- 
mentalism  can  be  refreshing.  But  like 
that  of  several  contemporary  Orthodox 
writers,  Cairns’s  judgmentalism  is  not 
always  instructive;  it  is  self-incriminating 
and  can  be  tiresome.  His  verse  also 
romanticizes  the  poor.  Nevertheless,  his 
poems’  study  of  the  “kingdom  of  anxiety” 
versus  the  kingdom  of  God  offers  some 
bracing  wisdom. 

And  the  poems  do  hold  out  some 
hope  for  today’s  blinkered,  mall-hopping 
sinners.  However  ineffectual  our 
attempts  at  righteousness,  God  sees  our 
hearts.  In  the  poem  “Possible  Answers  to 
Prayer,”  a listening  God  says:  “Your 
intermittent  concern  for  the  sick,/  the 
suffering,  the  needy  poor  is  sometimes/ 
recognizable  to  me,  if  not  to  them.”  In 
time,  Cairns  hints,  we  may  realize  “that 
sin  is  not  so  bad/  as  it  is  a waste  of  time.” 

The  market  today  is  flooded  with 
“spiritual”  verse  about  a glowy  Divine 
Presence  beaming  down  on  us.  But  a lit- 
tle digging  in  other  places  reveals  fine 
poems  specifically  about  religious  con- 
cerns, poems  that  struggle  with  soul- 
twisting theological  issues  in  vivid  ways. 
Contemporary  Christian  poets  like 
Franz  Wright,  Mary  Karr  and  Li-Young 
Li  grapple  with  biblical  themes.  Among 
poets  who  have  died  in  the  past  decade, 
Denise  Levertov  of  the  United  States, 
Poland’s  Czeslaw  Milosz  and  Israel’s 
great  poet  Yehuda  Amichai  offer  rich 
and  harrowing  meditations  on  suffering 
and  theodicy.  Moving  into  the  past,  Sufi 
poets  like  Rumi  and  Hafiz  have  been 
adequately  translated  into  English  only 
recently. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  a Dante  is  in 
our  immediate  future.  Meanwhile, 
Americans  have  satisfying  religious  poet- 
ry to  draw  from,  poetry  whose  effects 
will  vary  according  to  the  reader’s  state 
of  mind  and  soul.  Ideally,  the  effects 
should  be  as  unpredictable  as  those  of 
the  sacred  stories  Ostriker  describes: 

sometimes  the  stories  take  you 
and  fling  you  against  a wall 

sometimes  you  go  right  through 

the  wall  0 
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The  Sulpician  priest  Gerald  D.  Coleman  is 
to  be  commended  for  this  volume.  In  it  he 
shares  with  the  Catholic  community  at 
large  not  only  his  long-term  experiences  as 
a rector,  professor  and  guide  for  seminary 
life,  but  also  his  keen  insights  into  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  priestly  formation.  Catholic 
men  who  are  thinking  about  priesthood,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  the  current  evalua- 
tors of  priesdy  formation,  need  to  consider 
this  volume  in  depth. 

Catholic  Priesthood  is  well  organized, 
beginning  with  the  theology  of  a vocation- 
al call  and  with  the  profile  of  those  who  are 
responding  to  this  call  today  (Chapters  1 
and  2).  Coleman  then  moves  to  the  issue  of 
screening  those  who  believe  God  is  calling 
them  (Chapter  3).  On  this  basis,  he  looks  at 
a broader  picture  of  human  formation  and 
human  sexuality  (Chapters  4,  5,  6 and  7). 
This  lengthy  section  is  clearly  the  main  part 
of  his  volume.  To  all  of  this  he  adds  appen- 
dices of  great  practical  value.  These  appen- 
dices focus  on  a candidate’s  code  of  ethics, 
his  sexual  history  and  the  signs  or  cautions 
regarding  possible  sexual  abuse  of  minors. 
This  is  a book  not  only  for  those  who 
believe  they  have  been  called  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  also  for  those  who  share  in  the 
discerning  of  such  calls,  including  bishops, 
seminary  faculties  and  parish  lay  leaders. 

Although  Coleman  focuses  on  the 
diocesan  priesthood,  his  treatment  of  cer- 
tain issues  can  be  helpful  to  those  who  are 
connected  to  religious  communities  and 
who  also  wish  to  become  priests.  His  focus, 
moreover,  is  on  priestly  fife  in  the  United 
States.  This  does  not  mean  that  his  work 
does  not  take  into  consideration  priest- 
hood in  a worldwide  framework,  but  his 
goal  is  to  be  of  assistance  to  today’s 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Given,  however,  the  number  of  seminari- 
ans today  who  come  from  a non-Euro- 


American  culture,  it  might  have  helped  to 
flesh  out  more  fully  the  distinctive  issues 
that  a multicultural  seminary  faces. 

Fundamentally,  Coleman  writes,  a 
priesdy  vocation  is  a matter  of  God’s  grace, 
and  the  spiritual  reality  of  God’s  call  is 
foundational.  The  Gospels  clearly  state 
that  Jesus — the  model  of  all  ministries — 
realized  that  the  Father  had  called  him.  He 
was  sent  by  the  Father.  He  came  to  do  the 
Father’s  will.  Whenever  the  grace  of  God’s 
call  begins  to  fade  in  a seminarian’s  or 
ordained  minister’s  life,  then  our  church 
has  on  its  hands  a “career  seminarian”  or  a 
“career  priest.”  These  individuals  do  their 
requisite  work  but  without  the  unction  of 
the  Spirit.  That  Coleman  begins  his  vol- 
ume with  “The  Call”  and  “The  Response” 
speaks  loud  and  strong,  for  these  are  the 
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precise  spiritual  places  at  which  every  voca- 
tion must  begin  and  continue.  The  call 
from/response  to  God  is  both  the  begin- 
ning and  the  daily  re-beginning  of  every 
vocation  to  priesthood. 

In  contemporary  seminaries,  the  age 
issue  plays  a major  role.  This  means, 
specifically,  that  candidates  come  from 
educational  backgrounds  that  were  not 
seminary-oriented  and  they  arrive  with  an 
abundance  of  experience  in  fields  other 
than  philosophy  and  religion.  In  many 
instances,  priesthood  is  a second  career. 
Seminary  leaders  and  faculties  struggle  to 
adapt  their  intellectual  and  formational 
curricula  to  this  particular  age  issue,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  years  past.  Coleman  is 


extremely  helpful  in  this  regard,  since  he 
clearly  stresses  the  intellectual,  experiential 
and  social  maturity  of  the  seminarian 
today.  The  former  paternalistic  approach 
to  seminary  training  is  no  longer  an 
option. 

The  major  portion  of  Catholic 
Priesthood  deals  with  the  issue  of  human 
sexuality  (Chapters  5,  6,  7).  Coleman’s 
open  discussion  of  the  human  side  of  sexu- 
ality, and  not  simply  its  ethical  and  sinful 
side,  offers  today’s  readers  a perspective  of 
great  importance.  The  author  does  not 
idealize  human  sexuality  (no  human  being 
exemplifies  an  idealized  form  of  sexuality), 
but  presents  sexuality  as  a significant  and 
positive  part  of  human  fife.  He  provides  a 
down-to-earth  appraisal  of  human  sexuali- 
ty as  it  exists  in  contemporary  American 
fife.  Sexuality,  Coleman  writes,  contributes 
enormously  to  the  very  integrity  of  an  indi- 
vidual; but  at  the  same  time  it  can  disrupt 
the  integrity  of  one’s  humanness,  even  in 
disastrous  ways.  In  these  chapters,  though, 
Coleman  makes  only  brief  mention  of  the 
implications  of  his  presentation  of  human 
sexuality  vis-a-vis  priestly  celibate  fife. 

Only  in  Chapter  7 does  the  author  take 
up  in  detail  the  issue  of  the  celibate  priest- 
hood. He  consistently  presents  priestly 
celibacy  as  a gift  from  God.  The  offer  of 
celibacy  is,  theologically  and  spiritually,  a 
grace.  In  responding  to  this  gift  of  grace, 
both  the  seminarian  and  the  priest  need  to 
five  out  his  celibacy  in  an  authentic  way. 
While  the  author’s  emphasis  on  gift  and 
grace  is  correct,  other  issues  might  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  First  of  all, 
Paul  VI,  citing  the  Vatican  II  document 
Preshyterorum  Ordinis,  in  his  encyclical 
Sacerdotalis  Caelibatus  states  that  celibacy 
“is  not,  indeed,  demanded  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  priesthood,  as  is  evident  from 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  and 
from  the  tradition  of  Eastern  Churches” 
[No.  17].  A correct  theology  of  priesthood 
has  no  intrinsic  connection  to  celibacy. 
Second,  in  the  same  encyclical,  Paul  VI 
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refers  to  priestly  celibacy  as  a “present 
law”  of  the  church  and  as  “legislation”  and 
“discipline”  [Nos.  14,  38].  These  passages 
indicate  clearly  that  priestly  celibacy  in  the 
Latin  church  is  a discipline  and  a law.  This 
is  repeated  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church  (No.  1580). 

Paul  VI  also  states  clearly  that  dioce- 
san priestly  celibacy  is  “distinct  from  that 
which  leads  a person  to  choose  celibacy 
as  a state  of  consecrated  life”  (No.  15). 
Somehow,  the  grounding  of  priestly 
celibacy  in  a discipline  and  in  a law,  as 
also  in  a form  distinct  from  consecrated 
life  and  from  the  different  discipline  and 


law  of  the  Eastern  churches,  needs  to  be 
faced  in  an  honest  way.  Disciplines  and 
laws  can  be  changed,  and  seminarians  are 
well  aware  of  this  mutability.  They  are. 
also  aware  of  Paul  Vi’s  clear  statement 
that  the  theology  of  priesthood  has  no 
essential  connection  to  celibacy. 

Generally,  authors  on  priestly  celiba- 
cy, and  Coleman  exemplifies  this,  try  to 
provide  a spiritual  basis  for  celibacy,  such 
as  its  being  a gift  and  a grace.  This  avoids 
the  issues  just  mentioned:  that  priestly 
celibacy  is  a law,  a discipline  of  the  Latin 
church,  and  that  a theology  of  priesthood 
is  not  essentially  connected  to  a theology 


of  celibacy.  In  many  ways,  this  interplay 
of  God’s  grace  on  the  one  hand  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  human  laws  and  disci- 
pline, as  well  as  a sound  theology  of 
priesthood,  has  yet  to  be  honestly  dis- 
cussed. 

Coleman’s  book  remains,  nonetheless, 
a major  volume  on  priesthood  for  today’s 
American  Catholic  Church.  In  many  ways 
it  is  a “must”  read  for  members  of  the 
hierarchy,  for  lay  leaders  and  for  seminar- 
ians. Reading  and  rereading  Catholic 
Priesthood  is  to  experience  a moment  of 
special  grace  for  our  day  and  age. 
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preparatory  high  school  serving  288  students, 
seeks  a dynamic  Principal  to  serve  in  the 
President-Principal  administrative  model.  The 
Principal  will:  be  a practicing  Catholic;  demon- 
strate commitment  to  the  principles  of  Catholic 
education;  have  strong  communication  and 
leadership  skills.  Candidates  will  hold  a master’s 
degree  in  educational  administration  and  prefer- 
ably have  experience  in  Catholic  secondary 
school  administration.  Salary  will  be  commen- 
surate with  experience  and  is  negotiable.  Visit 
the  school’s  Web  site  at  www.spchs.com. 
Review  of  applications  begins  immediately  and 
will  continue  until  the  deadline  of  Dec.  8,  2006. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Sister  Loretta 
Francis  Mann,  O.S.F.,  Office  of  Catholic 
Schools,  467  Bloomfield  Avenue,  Bloomfield, 
CT  06002. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  FAMILY  MINISTRY. 

This  individual  will  be  personally  responsible 
for  the  design  and  oversight  of  programs,  con- 
ferences and  seminars  intended  to  support  fam- 
ilies and  family  faith  life  (e.g.,  Pre-Cana,  bap- 


The  College  of  New  Rochelle 


New  Rochelle,  New  York  


Associate  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs 


The  College  of  New  Rochelle  invites  nominations  and  applications  for 
the  position  of  Associate  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  Founded 
in  1904  by  members  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Ursula  (Ursulines),  the  College 
is  an  independent  institution  of  Catholic  origin  and  heritage  that  is 
committed  to  intellectual  development  through  maintenance  of  the 
highest  standards  of  academic  excellence  and  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  growth. 

With  an  enrollment  of  more  than  7,000,  the  College,  a leader  in  the 
education  of  adult  learners,  comprises  four  schools:  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  for  women  only,  the  Graduate  School,  the  School  of 
Nursing,  and  the  School  of  New  Resources  - all  of  which  are  co- 
educational. The  College  has  six  campuses:  the  main  campus  in  New 
Rochelle  and  five  in  New  York  City. 

Primary  among  the  Associate  Vice  President's  responsibilities  will  be  to 
oversee  the  development  and  implementation  of  a comprehensive 
enrollment/retention  model  and  to  coordinate  the  efforts  outlined  in  it. 

A description  of  the  position  and  an  institutional  profile  are  avail- 
able at  http://www.cnr.edu/HR/CNR-pos-vp0906.html  OR,  go  to 
cnr.edu  and  click  on  "employment  opportunities". 

Inquiries,  nominations  and  applications  should  be 
submitted  as  Microsoft  Word  attachments  to: 

Paul  J.  Gallagher  or  Marylouise  Fennell,  RSM 
GALLAGHER-FENNELL  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SERVICES 
pjgallagher@att.net  • 401-635-9925 

Materials  should  include  a two-page  letter  that  addresses  the  applicant's 
background,  a current  resume,  and  contact  information  for  three 
references.  Review  of  credentials  will  begin  immediately  and  continue 
until  the  position  is  filled.  Applications  received  before  November  10, 
2006,  will  receive  the  most  thorough  consideration.  The  successful 
candidate  will  begin  duties  as  soon  as  possible.  Inquiries,  nominations, 
and  applications  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Letters 


A Magnificent  Witness 

I do  canonical  work  for  women  reli- 
gious in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries.  Some  of  this  work  has 
been  with  cloistered  sisters. 

Therefore,  I was  deeply  touched  by 
the  beautiful  photographs  of  the 
women  from  the  three  Carmelite 
monasteries  (“Who  Can  Argue  With 
Love?”  by  Lily  Almog,  10/2).  The 
Jewish  photographer  made  it  clear  that 
these  women  live  in  a simple  dwelling 
conducive  to  prayer  and  recollection. 

The  expressions  on  their  faces  con- 
veyed a tranquility  that  could  come 
only  from  women  who  have  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  Christ.  It  is 
amazing  that  such  a way  of  life  can  be 

tism  programs,  families  in  crisis  and  parent- 
ing). With  advisory  boards  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Faith 
Formation,  he/she  will  surface  needs  associat- 
ed with  parish  family  ministry,  develop  and 
maintain  a list  of  approved  presenters  and 
personally  evaluate  all  programs.  An  M.A.  in 
theology  or  religious  studies  and  7-plus  years 
experience  in  parish  or  diocesan  family  min- 
istry are  required.  Please  send  your  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre,  P.O. 

Box  9023,  Rockville  Centre,  NY  11571-9023; 
Fax:  (516)  678-9566;  e-mail:  hr@drvc.org. 
CAMPUS  MINISTERS.  Diocese  of  Richmond, 

Va.,  has  a position  available  for  priests,  reli- 
gious or  lay  persons.  Pastoral  experience  and  a 
graduate  degree  in  theology  or  a related  disci- 
pline required.  For  further  information,  posi- 
tions descriptions,  applications,  contact:  Diane 
M.  Guy,  S.N.D.,  Diocesan  Director,  811 
Cathedral  Place,  Richmond,  VA  23220;  e- 
mail:  dguy@richmonddiocese.org. 
CHAPLAIN/FACULTY  MEMBER  (field  of  schol- 
arly expertise  open).  Position  available:  August 
2007.  The  College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent 
seeks  a Roman  Catholic  priest  in  good  stand- 
ing to  serve  as  Chaplain  and  teaching  faculty 
member.  The  Catholic  Chaplain  has  pastoral 
and  sacramental  responsibilities  as  part  of  the 
campus  ministry  team  and  teaches  two  courses 
(6  credits)  per  semester.  Qualifications:  1) 
scholarly  and  teaching  credentials,  including 
doctorate  acceptable  to  an  academic  depart- 
ment at  the  college,  2)  approval  of  religious 
congregation  and/or  bishop  and  faculties  (or 
acceptance  for  faculties)  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York. 

Please  send  letter  of  application,  curricu- 
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lived  in  a world  that  is  so  deeply  torn 
by  violence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the 
very  witness  that  the  people  in  our 
own  day  and  time  need. 

Eileen  Jaramillo 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Taken  in  Context 

As  general  counsel  to  a state  Catholic 
conference  and  a diocesan  lawyer,  I was 
disappointed  to  read  the  recent  article 
by  the  attorney  Marci  A.  Hamilton 
regarding  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  (9/25). 

Ms.  Hamilton’s  stilted  arguments  are 
terribly  misleading. 

Ms.  Hamilton  makes  the  disingenu- 
ous argument  that  laws  lifting  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  sexual  abuse 

lum  vitae  and  three  letters  of  reference  con- 
cerning teaching  expertise  and  priesdy  min- 
istry to:  Cecilia  Harriendorf,  S.C., 

Chaplain/Faculty  Search  Committee,  College 
of  Mount  Saint  Vincent,  6301  Riverdale 
Avenue,  Bronx,  NY  0471.  Application  dead- 
line: Jan.  30,  2007. 

NATIVITY  MISSION  CENTER  is  accepting  appli- 
cations for  PRINCIPAL  (beginning  summer 
2007).  A Jesuit  middle  school,  N.M.C.  pro- 
vides quality  private  education  to  boys  from 
low-income  families  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  such  an  education.  Year-round  school 
with  extended  day,  summer  program  and  sup- 
port services  for  its  graduates — 90  percent  of 
whom  finish  high  school  and  attend  college. 
B.A.  degree  required,  M.A.  preferred.  Several 
years’  teaching  experience  required;  previous 
success  in  administration  preferred. 
Fajniliarity  with  Jesuit  education,  the  Nativity 
model  or  other  successful  small  school  pro- 
gram would  be  an  advantage.  Send  brief 
resume  by  Nov.  15,  2006,  to  Vin  DeCola, 
S.J.,  (President)  at  204  Forsyth  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10002;  e-mail:  vin@nynativity.org; 
Web  site:  www.nynativity.org. 

PRINCIPAL  SEARCH  in  Napa,  Calif.  Service 
begins  July  1,  2007.  Justin-Siena  High 
School,  a Catholic,  Lasallian,  college  prepara- 
tory high  school  for  boys  and  girls,  is  search- 
ing for  an  experienced,  proven  leader  to  serve 
as  Principal.  For  information  about  qualifica- 
tions and  application,  please  visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.justin-siena.org.  Justin-Siena 
High  School,  4026  Maher  Street,  Napa,  CA 
94558. 

Resources 

NOTES,  STORIES  and  resources  for  homilists 
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claims  against  employers  do  not  target 
the  Catholic  Church.  Her  argument 
ignores  reality.  In  California,  for  exam- 
ple, the  legislation  that  lifted  the  statute 
was  enacted  by  the  California 
Legislature  in  2002,  at  the  height  of  the 
media  coverage  of  the  sexual  abuse  cri- 
sis and  the  Boston  sexual  abuse  litiga- 
tion. The  legislative  record  unmistak- 
ably establishes  that  legislators  had  the 
Catholic  Church  squarely  in  the 
crosshairs  when  they  enacted  the  bill 
lifting  the  statute  against  employers.  In 
the  following  year,  more  than  1 ,000 
lawsuits  were  filed  against  Catholic 
institutions  in  California.  Only  a few 
claims  were  filed  against  non-Catholic 
institutions  during  this  same  period, 

and  preachers:  connections-mediaworks.com. 

PRAYERS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  including  current 
events.  Sundays,  holy  days,  Triduum.  E-mailed  I 
weekly.  Easily  editable.  Free  trial.  Web  site:  i 
www.fcaministry.com. 

Spiritual  Direction 

CALLED  TO  THE  MINISTRY  OF  SPIRITUAL 
DIRECTION?  Spiritual  Direction  graduate  cer- 
tificate offered  at  Washington  Theological 
Union,  a Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  i 
theology  and  ministry.  Companion  others  as  a i 
spiritual  director.  Practical  skills  development. 
One-on-one  and  group  supervision.  Tap  the 
spiritual  riches  of  our  religious  orders  in  our  j 
nation’s  capital.  Call  Carol  Ries,  S.N.J.M.,  M.S., 
M.S.W.,  at  (800)  334-9922  ext.  5220,  or  send  e- 
mail  to:  ries@wtu.edu.  Visit  our  Web  site  at 
http://spiritualdirection.wtu.edu. 
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despite  the  fact  that  child  abuse  is  a per- 
vasive social  problem  hardly  limited  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  To  suggest  that 
such  legislation  does  not  target  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  same  as  arguing 
that  the  enactment  of  the  Patriot  Act 
was  unrelated  to  9/1 1 . 

Ms.  Hamilton,  who  teaches  at  the 
Cardozo  Law  School  in  New  York  and 
has  for  many  years  been  a bitter  and 
hostile  critic  of  the  church,  convenient- 
ly fails  to  mention  that  she  is  also  one  of 
the  plaintiffs’  attorneys  in  the  sexual 
abuse  litigation  here  in  California.  As  a 
paid  partisan,  her  views  should  be  taken 
in  the  context  of  her  own  financial 
interests  in  the  outcome  of  the  cases  she 
is  handling,  which  one  can  only  assume 
are  sizable.  Could  those  interests  have 
colored  her  analysis?  Perish  the 
thought! 

James  F.  Sweeney,  Esq. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 


Spirit  Moving 

I sympathize  with  Camille  D’Arienzo, 
R.S.M.,  as  I too  am  “still  waiting”  for 
good  homilies  and  the  opportunity  to 
“break  open  the  Scriptures”  (“Preaching: 
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A Ministry  (Still)  in  Distress,”  9/18).  I 
become  frustrated  at  our  liturgies  when 
the  homilies  are  “canned,”  delivered  in  a 
tongue  I find  hard  to  understand  and  with 
examples  that  are  far  from  relevant.  Will 
there  come  a time  when  “preachers”  will 
be  in  the  pulpit — men  and  women,  lay  and 
ordained — who  have  the  call  and  the  gift 
to  bring  the  word  of  God  to  the  people  of 
God?  I believe  the  time  is  coming  as  we 
deal  with  the  shortage  of  priests,  the  clos- 
ing of  parishes,  the  laissez-faire  attitude  of 
Catholic  adults.  The  church  suffers  while 
church  leaders  ignore  the  signs.  But  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  realize  that 
the  walls  have  to  come  down — for  the 
Spirit  is  moving  in  our  world! 

Cathleen  Ryan,  O.P. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Questionable  Enterprise 

I read  Marci  A.  Hamilton’s  lead  article, 
“What  the  Clergy  Abuse  Crisis  Has 
Taught  Us”  (9/25),  with  great  chagrin 
and  some  surprise.  Today,  I read 
Archbishop  Charles  J.  Chaput’s  strong 
rebuttal  (10/9),  but  noticed  it  was  placed 
in  a much  less  favorable  location. 

I write  because  I am  puzzled. 
America  evidently  made  an  editorial 
judgment  (as  opposed  to  a reportorial 
one)  to  run  the  Hamilton  piece,  which 
constitutes  an  inimicus  curiae  effort  by  a 
manifestly  partisan  writer  with  an  adver- 
sarial agenda.  Either  you  let  your  guard 
down,  or  your  editorial  compass  has 
gone  awry.  How  could  you  not  see  what 
she  was  up  to,  despite  her  disingenuous 
disclaimers?  Or,  I fear,  did  you  see  and 
decide  to  go  forward  with  a “Damn  the 
torpedoes”  attitude? 

You  have  sparked  a very  troubling 
concern  in  me,  as  a former  appellate 
judge  and  former  academician  (and  long- 
time America  subscriber),  with  this  jour- 
nalistically questionable  enterprise. 

(Hon.)  Joseph  W.  Bellacosa,  Esq. 

Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Participation  of  All 

“Putting  Abuse  in  Context,”  by  Monica 
Applewhite,  and  “What  the  Clergy  Abuse 


Crisis  Has  Taught  Us,”  by  Marci  A 
Hamilton,  (9/25)  have  highlighted  the 
gravity  of  Christ’s  admonition  that  harm- 
ing or  scandalizing  children  is  a reprehen- 
sible action  and  has  serious  consequences. 

The  church  is  called  upon  to  protect 
the  weak,  and  whenever  it  uses  “spin  doc- 
tors” to  protect  itself,  it  fails  to  carry  out 
its  mission.  If  only  the  recent 
Congressional  scandal  had  been  highlight- 
ed early  on. 

People  who  molest  children  are,  for 
the  most  part,  hardwired  differently  from 
the  majority  of  society.  And  until  those  in 
the  church  hierarchy  acknowledge  this 
fact,  their  solutions  to  the  problem  are 
highly  suspect. 

Forgiveness  of  the  sinner  is  essential. 
But  elimination  of  the  occasion  of  sin  is 
critical.  And  that  action  requires  the  par- 
ticipation of  all. 

Thomas  M.  Whaling,  Esq. 

Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 

Reluctance  to  Burden 

Marci  A.  Hamilton  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  money  involved  in  payments  of 
lawsuits  against  Catholic  dioceses  either 
comes  from  insurance  payouts  or  is  with- 
drawn from  the  coffers  of  the  diocese  and 
has  no  connection  to  the  personal  contri- 
butions of  the  Catholics  in  the  pews 
(“What  the  Clergy  Abuse  Crisis  Has 
Taught  Us,”  9/25).  In  fact,  the  assets  of 
the  church  derive  from  the  generosity  of 
the  faithful,  past  and  present  The  church 
is  not  a for-profit  corporation  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  money,  but  a nonprofit 
religious  institution  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  its  members.  Years  ago,  proper- 
ty was  bequeathed  to  the  church  and  land 
was  purchased  and  churches  and  religious 
structures  erected — in  large  measure  by 
the  nickels  and  dimes  of  immigrants — to 
glorify  and  worship  God  and  transmit  the 
faith  to  future  generations.  Archbishop 
Charles  J.  Chaput,  O.F.M.Cap.,  is  correct 
in  his  reluctance  to  burden  the  families  of 
his  diocese  for  something  in  which  they 
share  no  responsibility  (10/9). 

Mary  Butler 
Quincy,  Mass. 


To  send  a letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on 
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The  Word 


The  Jewishness  of  Jesus 

Thirty-first  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Nov.  5,  2006 

Readings:  Deut  6:2-6;  Ps  18:2-4,  47,  51;  Heb  7:23-28;  Mark  12:28-34 
“You  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Mark  12:34) 


TODAY’S  READING  from  Mark 
12  concerns  what  is  often 
called  the  love  command- 
ment. It  urges  us  to  love  God 
and  our  neighbor.  It  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  double  love  command- 
ment because  it  involves  both  love  of 
God  and  love  of  neighbor.  It  is  frequent- 
ly held  up  as  the  distinctive  feature  of 
Jesus’  teaching  and  as  what  makes 
Christianity  different  from  Judaism. 
Many  contrast  Christian  love  with  what 
they  describe  as  Jewish  legalism.  A closer 
look  at  today’s  readings,  however,  indi- 
cates that  such  claims  are  incorrect. 
These  readings  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the 
Jewishness  of  Jesus,  of  his  teaching  and  of 
the  scribe  who  is  his  dialogue  partner. 

That  Jesus  lived  his  life  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  what  we  call  the  Holy  Land,  is 
clear  from  all  the  ancient  sources.  He  and 
his  first  disciples  were  Jews.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  his  earthly  ministry  was  directed 
toward  his  own  Jewish  people.  The  liter- 
ary forms — parables,  wisdom  sayings, 
prophetic  oracles  and  so  forth — in  which 
he  expressed  his  teachings  were  thor- 
oughly Jewish.  The  topics  he  taught 
about — the  kingdom  of  God,  concern  for 
the  poor,  wise  and  righteous  behavior 
and  so  forth — had  their  roots  in  Israel’s 
Scriptures.  And  the  question  he  is  asked 
in  today’s  passage  from  Mark  12  (“Which 
is  the  first  of  all  the  commandments?”) 
was  asked  of  other  contemporary  Jewish 
teachers.  While  Shammai  dismissed  the 
question  abruptly,  Hillel  answered  with 
what  sounds  much  like  the  so-called 
Golden  Rule  of  Jesus:  “What  is  hateful  to 
you,  do  not  do  to  your  neighbor.” 

Jesus’  response  to  the  question  was 
thoroughly  Jewish.  In  fact,  his  answer 
consists  of  two  quotations  from  the  Old 
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Testament.  The  first  quotation  is  from 
Deut  6:5,  part  of  today’s  Old  Testament 
selection  and  the  kernel  of  the  Jewish 
daily  prayer  from  antiquity  to  the  present 
that  is  known  as  the  Shema:  “Hear,  O 
Israel!  The  Lord  our  God  is  Lord  alone! 
You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all 
your  heart....”  The  second  quotation  is 
from  Lev  19:18,  part  of  the  so-called 
Holiness  Code:  “You  shall  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself.”  On  the  whole,  this 
is  a thoroughly  Jewish  answer  to  a thor- 
oughly Jewish  question.  The  love  com- 
mandment of  Jesus  is  good  Jewish  teach- 
ing. Its  originality  lies  in  his  bringing 
together  and  highlighting  two  passages 
from  the  Jewish  source  par  excellence. 

The  scribe  whom  Jesus  engages  in 
dialogue  in  Mark  12  is  Jewish.  In  one 
sense  that  is  obvious,  given  the  narrative 
framework  in  which  the  Gospels  were 
written.  But  we  need  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  identity  and  conduct  of  Jesus’ 
questioner.  As  a scribe  he  was  an  expert 
in  Israel’s  Scriptures  and  law.  He  thus 
combined  the  roles  of  theologian  and 
lawyer.  Throughout  the  Gospels  the 
scribes  are  generally  hostile  to  Jesus  and 
often  serve  as  his  opponents  in  debates. 
But  this  scribe  is  different.  He  is  not  hos- 
tile. He  asks  an  honest  question  and 
expresses  agreement  with  Jesus’  answer. 
He  not  only  repeats  Jesus’  answer  and 
makes  it  his  own  but  also  takes  it  a step 
further  by  adding  that  obeying  the  dou- 
ble love  commandment  is  worth  more 
than  holocausts  and  other  material  sacri- 
fices in  worshiping  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  love  commandment  is  not 
unique  to  Christianity.  And  to  dismiss 
Judaism  as  pure  legalism  is  to  caricature 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Jewish 
tradition.  Reflection  on  Mark  12  shows 
that  the  Christian  love  commandment 
comes  from  a Jewish  teacher,  is  based  on 
two  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  is  affirmed  by  a Jewish  scribe  for 


whom  Jesus  shows  respect  and  affection 
(“You  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God”). 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  was  its  call  for  a 
new,  more  positive  relationship  between 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple (see  Nostra  Aetate,  No.  4).  While 
there  certainly  have  been  bumps  in  the 
road  during  the  past  40  years,  this  rela- 
tionship has  surely  been  one  of  the  coun- 
cil’s successes.  Mutual  efforts  along  the 
way  have  made  many  Christians  and  Jews 
realize  how  much  we  have  in  common 
both  in  our  past  and  in  our  present.  A 
“Jewish”  text  like  today’s  reading  from 
Mark  12  can  help  us  see  this  point  more 
clearly  and  inspire  us  to  join  our  Jewish 
brothers  and  sisters  as  we  walk  along  the 
way  to  greater  union  with  God  and  one 
another. 

Today’s  selection  from  the  letter  to 
the  Hebrews  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
long,  complex  and  very  Jewish  argument 
in  Chapter  7 about  the  high  priesthood 
of  Christ.  Drawing  extensively  on  various 
Old  Testament  texts,  the  author  explains 
how  Jesus  can  be  called  a priest.  What  is 
especially  important  in  today’s  excerpt  is 
Jesus’  continuing  role  as  an  intercessor 
for  all  who  approach  his  heavenly  Father. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• How  do  you  understand  the  relation- 
ship between  love  of  God  and  love  of 
neighbor?  Are  they  the  same?  Or  are 
they  different? 

• Can  you  point  to  specific  instances 
of  improved  relations  between 
Catholics  and  Jews  in  recent  years? 

What  importance  do  they  have? 

• What  is  the  connection  between 
Jesus'  current  role  as  an  intercessor 
for  those  who  approach  God  and  his 
identity  as  the  great  high  priest 
according  to  Hebrews? 
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This  is  the  season  of  parish  clos- 
ings, consolidations  and  reconfig- 
urations. After  watching  the  phe- 
nomenon at  a distance  for  some 
years,  it  has  finally  struck  home  for  me  with  a 
one-two  punch.  Late  this  spring  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  announced  the 
closure  of  my  boyhood  parish,  St.  Paul  on 
Staten  Island;  and  early  in  the  summer  the 
Boston  Archdiocese  decided  on  the  merger 
of  St.  Ann  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  with 
Nativity  in  neighboring  Merrimac.  St.  Ann  is 
the  parish  to  which  my  family  has  been 
attached  and  where  I have  celebrated  Mass  at 
Christmas,  Easter  and  in  the  summer  for 
nearly  30  years.  Neither  announcement  was 
a surprise;  both  decisions  had  been  in  the 
making  for  years. 

The  two  events  mark  the  passing  of  an 
era  when,  in  big  cities  like  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  neighborhoods 
were  identified  by  their  parish  names.  My 
late  friend  Harry  Corcoran,  of  the  Jesuits’ 
California  Province,  spoke  with  the  strong 
San  Francisco 
accent  known  as 
“port  Irish.” 

Harry  recalled 
once  meeting  a 
linguist  who  pinned  his  distinctive  style  of 
speech  right  down  to  his  native  parish,  St. 
Monica’s.  So  intimate  and  pervasive  was 
parish  life  at  that  time  that  St.  Monica’s,  like 
an  urban  village,  had  its  own  unique  accent. 

In  the  early  and  mid-20th  century, 
parishes  frequently  served  as  the  focus  of 
community  life.  For  our  family  it  was  St. 

Paul  in  the  New  Brighton  section  of  Staten 
Island.  My  parents  spent  time  in  the  1950’s 
first  repairing  the  old  Victorian  mansion 
that  served  as  our  school  and  then  raising 
money  to  build  a new  school.  Salva  reveren- 
tia  to  my  Jesuit  and  Ivy  League  professors, 
the  mostly  Irish-born  Presentation  Sisters 
(P.B.V.M.)  were  the  best  teachers  I ever  had. 
Our  parents  and  their  parish  friends  also 
helped  found  a Cub  Scout  pack.  Mom  was 
our  den  mother,  and  Dad  moved  along  with 
us  as  a committeeman  from  Cubs  to  Scouts 
to  Explorers.  At  St.  Paul  I joined  the  altar 
hoys  in  sixth  grade  after  a two-  or  three-year 
ii  old,  because  in  those  late  Tridentine  days  I 
was  judged  too  small  to  carry  the  heavy 
M issal  from  one  side  of  the  altar  to  the 
other. 

Though  small  in  numbers,  St.  Paul  was  a 
de  vout  parish.  In  those  days  it  held  as  many 
as  four  weekday  Masses.  Curates  comment- 
d on  how  many  daily  communicants  there 
re,  30  or  40  at  the  more  popular  6:45 
'n.  nd  7:30  a.m.  Masses.  But  it  was  always 


a somewhat  hard-strapped  parish.  It  was 
situated  in  a mix  of  middle-class  neighbor- 
hoods and  deteriorating  older  ones.  The 
church,  a modest  Spanish  colonial  build- 
ing, had  originally  been  constructed  as  a 
chapel  to  St.  Peter’s,  the  island’s  mother 
church,  a hulking  Romanesque  structure 
overlooking  New  York  harbor.  When  St. 
Paul’s  church  was  demolished  in  the 
1960’s,  property  was  acquired,  but  a new 
church  was  never  constructed.  Sunday 
Mass  has  been  celebrated  for  four  decades 
in  the  school  auditorium. 

St.  Ann,  for  its  part,  was  once  a country 
parish  built  by  the  help  from  the  sea  cap- 
tains’ mansions  of  neighboring  Newbury- 
port.  Today  it  is  an  upscale  exurban  parish 
where  old  farmhouses  and  three-century-old 
colonials  intermingle  with  McMansions.  So 
many  houses  are  tucked  away  in  the  woods 
that  the  town  still  generates  a rural  feel. 
When  I heard  that  the  parish  had  been  listed 
for  reconfiguration,  my  great  fear  was  that 
the  lay  participation  that  had  carried  the 
parish  over  the 
three  decades, 
under  good  pas- 
tors and  not  so 
good  ones,  would 
be  lost.  But  thanks  to  the  ponderous  deci- 
sion-making process  and  some  sensible  last- 
minute  adjustments,  that  lay  involvement, 
God-willing,  will  remain. 

St.  Ann  will  be  joined  to  Nativity;  one 
priest  will  serve  both  communities,  but  both 
churches  will  remain  open.  There  will  be  a 
common  parish  council  and  a single  finance 
council,  but  it  appears  that  other  programs 
will  be  able  to  continue  as  they  were.  That’s 
a good  thing,  I believe.  Participation  is  a key 
to  healthy  parish  life.  When  people  serve  as 
lectors,  eucharistic  ministers,  religious  edu- 
cators, young  adult  ministers  and  so  on,  not 
only  their  sense  of  community,  but  also  their 
knowledge  of  their  faith  can  grow.  As 
parishes  grow  larger,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
preserve  and  enhance  avenues  for  participa- 
tion in  parish  life,  not  only  to  build  up  the 
sense  of  community,  but  to  keep  the  life  of 
faith  energized.  St.  Paul’s  modeled  that  life 
for  one  century;  St.  Ann’s,  I hope,  will  show 
the  way  for  another. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 

America’s  editors  are  pleased  to  welcome 
Karen  Sue  Smith  to  our  editorial  staff.  Karen 
comes  to  us  from  the  National  Pastoral  Life 
Center,  where  she  was  editor  of  Church  maga- 
zine. In  her  role  as  editorial  director,  she  will 
help  recruit  authors  and  articles  and  oversee 
the  literary  quality  of  America. 
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Current  Comment 


Disproportionate  and 
Counterproductive 

The  Middle  East  is  ablaze  again.  Following  provocations 
by  Hamas  in  Israel  and  Hezbollah  along  the  Israeli- 
Lebanese  border,  Israel  has  sent  its  forces  first  into  Gaza 
and  then  into  Lebanon.  While  the  immediate  provocations 
seemed  to  be  the  kidnapping  of  Israeli  soldiers,  the  strate- 
gic considerations  were  larger.  In  Palestine,  Hamas  had 
ended  its  16-month  cease-fire — a move,  it  must  be  noted, 
Israel  never  reciprocated — and  in  Lebanon,  the  new  gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  demilitarize  Hezbollah,  fearing  civil 
war  might  ensue.  In  the  last  year,  Palestinian  guerrillas 
fired  more  than  700  rockets  from  Gaza  into  neighboring 
Israeli  towns,  most  recently  into  the  coastal  city  of  Ashod. 
In  the  new  fighting,  Hezbollah  missiles  from  south 
Lebanon  have  reached  Safed  in  Upper  Galilee;  Haifa, 
Israel’s  third  largest  city;  and  Tiberias,  the  ancient  Roman 
resort  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  initial  Israeli  reprisals  seem  to  us  to  be  both  dis- 
proportionate and  counterproductive.  Hamas’s  capture  of 
one  soldier  in  a daring  move  did  not  justify  a wholesale 
assault  on  Gaza.  The  fighting  threatens  Gaza  with  a 
humanitarian  disaster.  The  escalation  also  took  place  at  a 
time  when  the  Palestinian  president,  Mahmoud  Abbas,  was 
near  to  gathering  agreement  from  Hamas  and  other  fac- 
tions for  a peace  initiative  with  Israel.  In  the  case  of 
Lebanon,  the  Lebanese  government  should  have  made 
moves  to  control  Hezbollah’s  guerrilla  activity,  despite  the 
movement’s  political  strength  and  backing  from  Syria. 
Israel’s  widespread  destruction  of  infrastructure,  however, 
is  not  calculated  to  give  responsible  Lebanese  politicians 
the  leverage  to  demobilize  or  at  least  restrict  Hezbollah  in 
the  way  Israel  would  wish.  Bombardment  of  air,  sea  and 
land  routes  out  of  the  country  has  in  effect  placed  the 
whole  population  under  siege. 

All  sides  are  at  fault,  but  the  disproportion  of  the 
Israeli  responses  has  reduced  the  opportunities  both  for 
damping  down  the  conflict  and  for  exploring  new  paths  to 
peace.  Like  the  U.S.  war  in  Iraq,  Israel’s  violence  has 
increased  support  for  militant  Islamists  across  the  region 
and  greatly  reduced  the  power  of  political  moderates  in 
the  Arab  world.  Of  course,  that  is  just  what  the  Hamas  and 
Hezbollah  militants  as  well  as  their  backers  in  Iran  and 
Syria  were  hoping  for  in  the  first  place. 

About  Face? 

If  it  were  not  for  dismay  over  the  carnage  from  the  railway 
bombings  in  Mumbai  and  the  rising  toll  of  civilian  dead  in 


Iraq,  one  might  have  heard  a collective  sigh  of  relief  from 
Bush  administration  critics  around  the  world  as  the 
Defense  Department  announced  on  July  1 1 the  reversal  of 
their  five-year-old  policy  on  the  legal  rights  of  suspected 
terrorists.  Following  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  ruling  last 
month  in  Hamdan  v.  Rumsfeld  that  the  Geneva 
Conventions  apply  to  all  detainees  held  by  the  military,  the 
administration  has  been  under  pressure  to  end  the  excep- 
tions it  has  granted  itself  from  the  obligation  to  respect  the 
rights  of  suspects  in  the  war  on  terror.  Suspects,  it  seems, 
would  enjoy  normal  rights  to  trial  or  court-martial,  and 
they  would  be  immune  to  torture  and  inhumane  treatment 
while  under  interrogation.  The  whole  country  owes  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  military  and  human  rights  attorneys 
who  pressed  the  rights  of  the  suspects  in  the  face  of 
extraordinary  legal  obstacles.  In  time,  they  will  have 
redeemed  the  good  name  of  our  nation,  sullied  for  too 
long  by  our  elected  and  appointed  leaders. 

Back  to  the  Future 

Interested  in  having  the  altar  turned  away  from  the  con- 
gregation at  Mass?  In  an  interview  on  June  25  with  the 
French  Catholic  daily  newspaper  La  Croix,  the  new  secre- 
tary of  the  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship,  Archbishop 
Albert  Patabendige  Don,  commented  on  the  liturgical 
reforms  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  “Nowhere,  in  the 
conciliar  decree,”  he  said,  “is  it  laid  down  that  the  priest 
must  henceforth  face  the  congregation,  nor  that  the  use  of 
Latin  is  forbidden.”  He  added  that  the  reforms  of  Vatican 
II  were  carried  out  “without  roots  or  depth,”  thus  seriously 
diminishing  the  ability  of  the  faithful  to  experience  the 
mystery  of  the  Mass. 

True,  the  documents  of  Vatican  II  do  not  forbid  the 
saying  of  the  Mass  in  Latin,  nor  do  they  require  that  the 
altar  face  the  people.  But  Sacrosanctum  Concilium  did 
indeed  call  for  significant  reform.  The  council  fathers 
declared  that  the  use  of  the  vernacular  “may  frequendy  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  people”  to  help  them  reach  “full, 
conscious  and  active”  participation.  Later,  the  General 
Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal , promulgated  by  Pope  Paul 
VI  in  1969,  clearly  stated  that  every  church  must  have  a 
“freestanding”  altar  to  allow  “Mass  to  be  celebrated  facing 
the  people.” 

Many  critics  of  liturgical  reforms  argue  that  we  have 
lost  some  of  the  mystery  in  the  Mass.  But  while  the  church 
should  not  jetttison  tradition,  far  less  should  it  set  aside 
practices  and  reforms  that  were  carefully  considered  by  the 
council  fathers  and  that  have  worked  well  for  the  people  of 
God. 
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Editorial 


Refugees  in  Peril 


Forced  from  their  homes  by  armed  con- 
flicts, political  unrest  and  human  rights  abuses, 
refugees  and  asylum  seekers  throughout  the 
world  continue  their  painful  search  for  safety. 
According  to  the  2006  World  Refugee  Survey , 
released  recendy  by  the  nonprofit  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees  and  Immigrants,  they  now  number  approximately 
12  million  people. 

As  painful  as  their  lives  are,  the  very  fact  that  they  have 
crossed  borders  into  other  countries  gives  them  official  sta- 
tus as  refugees  in  the  eyes  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  and  entides  them  to  certain  protections  and 
benefits.  Less  fortunate  are  the  estimated  2 1 million  people 
known  as  internally  displaced  persons.  Driven  from  their 
native  places  but  unable  to  cross  borders  into  other  nations, 
they  lead  lives  of  wandering,  often  subjected  to  hunger  and 
violence  within  their  own  nations.  Africa  has  the  largest 
number  of  I.D.P.’s,  with  over  five  million  trapped  in  Sudan 
alone.  Colombia  holds  second  place  with  almost  four  mil- 
lion, followed  by  Uganda  with  two.  Sadly,  the  governments 
of  these  and  other  nations  are  often  themselves  responsible 
for  the  displacements,  as  well  as  for  the  lack  of  protections 
that  should  be  accorded  their  citizens.  A dozen  govern- 
ments, the  survey  notes,  have  responded  to  I.D.P.  needs 
“with  indifference  or  outright  hostility.” 

Countries  that  host  refugees,  primarily  those  in  the 
developing  world,  frequently  place  onerous  restrictions  on 
their  movement  outside  camps  and  settlements  and  limit 
their  right  to  earn  a livelihood.  Some  of  them  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  their  confined  areas  for  long  periods.  Indeed, 
when  the  period  is  over  five  years,  refugees  are  viewed  as 
“warehoused,”  a condition  that  effectively  strips  them  of 
their  dignity  and  their  sense  of  self-reliance. 

Among  the  countries  that  impose  the  severest  limits  on 
movement  and  the  right  to  work  are  Bangladesh  and 
Thailand.  The  former  keeps  21,000  confined  to  refugee 
camps.  Those  caught  outside  are  threatened  with  arrest  and 
are  frequently  exposed  to  extortion.  Combined  with  these 
restrictions  on  free  movement  is  denial  of  the  right  to  work 
or  to  engage  in  business — measures  that  can  cripple  self- 
reliance,  leading  to  the  depression  common  in  many  camps. 
Such  severity  is  partly  based  on  a desire  to  make  the  fives  of 
refugees  and  asylum  seekers  so  difficult  that  many  might 
prefer  to  risk  return  to  the  countries  from  which  they  had 
fled.  Thailand  is  in  some  ways  harsher  than  Bangladesh, 


forcing  the  return  of  Burmese  ethnic  groups  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  repressive  Myanmar  government. 

Both  countries,  along  with  others  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
hold  many  thousands  of  refugees  and  asylum  seekers  in 
detention  facilities  for  long  periods.  They  thus  become  pris- 
oners within  the  larger  confinement  of  host  countries  that 
often  deny  freedom  of  movement  and  the  right  to  work, 
both  of  which  are  guaranteed  through  the  1951  Convention 
Relating  to  Status  of  Refugees.  Ironically,  these  rights  are 
indirectly  related  to  the  resentment  often  felt  toward 
refugees  in  host  countries.  The  survey  speaks,  for  example, 
of  competition  in  Chad  between  refugees  and  local  people 
for  such  scarce  resources  as  wood  and  water. 

Although  the  industrialized  countries  provide  most  of 
the  funding  that  helps  maintain  the  precarious  existence  of 
refugees  and  asylum  seekers,  the  wealthy  nations  have 
shown  less  and  less  commitment  to  them.  Human  Rights 
Watch  has  pointed  out  that  these  same  countries  “have 
largely  regressed  in  their  commitment  to  protect 
refugees.. .[by]  adopting  particularly  hostile  and  restrictive 
policies.”  Since  Sept.  11,  2001,  the  statement  adds,  “many 
countries  have  pushed  through  anti-terrorism  legislation 
that  curtails  the  rights  of  refugees.” 

an  especially  harsh  aspect  of  our  own  anti-terrorism  leg- 
islation has  become  evident  in  its  strict  interpretation  of 
what  is  meant  by  “material  support  for  terrorist  organiza- 
tions.” Anastasia  Brown,  director  of  refugee  services  at  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Service  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  told  America  of  a case  involving  a woman 
in  Sierra  Leone.  Rebel  gang  members  broke  into  her  home, 
killed  her  husband  and  repeatedly  raped  her.  But  because 
they  remained  in  her  home  for  a week,  she  was  viewed  as 
having  supplied  them  with  material  support  and  is  currently 
unable  to  come  to  the  United  States  as  a refugee. 

Ms.  Brown  noted  that  largely  because  of  this  strict 
interpretation,  based  on  the  USA  Patriot  Act  and  the  Real 
ID  Act,  only  40,000  refugees  will  be  admitted  this  year, 
even  though  the  president  has  authorized  70,000.  These 
two  laws  need  to  be  reconsidered,  along  with  the  United 
States’  overall  attitude  toward  immigrants,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  remain  true  to  its  reputation  of  welcoming  the 
stranger.  That  reputation,  now  increasingly  shredded,  is 
sorely  in  need  of  strengthening  in  ways  suggestive  of  jus- 
tice rather  than  punishment. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Church  Leaders  Call  for  Peace  in  Mideast 


Ziad  Atallah,  left,  Lebanese  Gen.  Abdul  Darwich,  and  Carla  Jazzar  pray  during  a Mass  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  at  Our  Lady  of  Lebanon  Church  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  18. 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  endorsed  a declara- 
tion by  the  Group  of  8 that  criticized 
the  militant  groups  Hamas  and 
Hezbollah  for  fueling  an  escalation  in 
fighting  and  urged  Israel  to  exercise 
restraint.  “I  find  myself  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  G-8  communique,”  the 
pope  said  on  July  18  during  his  vacation 
in  the  Alpine  village  of  Les  Combes  in 
northern  Italy.  He  said  the  statement, 
issued  by  the  leaders  of  seven  industrial- 
ized nations  plus  Russia  at  the  end  of 
their  summit  on  July  1 7 in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  seemed  to  be  the 
path  to  take  to  end  the  violence.  When 
reporters  asked  what  the  international 
community  should  do  concerning  the 
growing  Middle  East  conflict,  the  pope 
said,  “I  have  nothing  else  to  add  other 
than  the  importance  of  prayer  so  that 
God  may  help  us.” 


Meanwhile,  the  head  of  the  Vatican’s 
justice  and  peace  council  also  lent  his 
support  to  the  G-8  declaration.  Cardinal 
Renato  Martino  told  Vatican  Radio  on 
July  18  that  G-8  leaders  promised  to 
collaborate  with  the  United  Nations  to 
help  promote  dialogue  between  Israeli 
and  Palestinian  leaders  and  to  help  fulfill 
U.N.  resolutions  1559  and  1680  that 
called  on  all  countries,  especially  neigh- 
boring Syria,  to  respect  fully  Lebanon’s 
sovereignty  and  its  borders.  The  Italian 
cardinal  re-emphasized  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
underlining  the  pope’s  concern  for  the 
fate  of  the  region’s  civilians. 

Cardinal  Martino  said  the  cycle  of 
violence  is  to  be  “repudiated — both  the 
terrorist  acts  on  the  one  side  and  the 
military  retaliation  on  the  other”  as  they 
both  “constitute  a violation  of  law  and  of 


the  most  basic  principles  of  justice.”  He 
said  the  world  community  and  especially 
the  United  Nations  must  act  immediate- 
ly to  foster  “a  state  of  law  in  the  area” 
and  to  help  jump-start  a process  of  dia- 
logue and  peace  among  warring  sides 
“before  the  conflict  degenerates”  and 
spins  out  of  control.  He  cautioned 
against  the  potential  involvement  of 
countries  like  Syria  and  Iran  in  fueling 
“Islamic  fundamentalist  movements  like 
Hamas  and  Hezbollah.”  He  said  the 
involvement  of  these  countries  would 
further  “sour”  an  ideological  conflict 
already  under  way  and  “provoke  an  even 
more  serious  reaction  from  Israel,” 
adding  that  any  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  or  nuclear  arms  would  mark 
“a  tragic  page  in  the  history  of  the 
human  family.” 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops’  Committee  on 
International  Policy  called  for  an  end  to 
the  violence  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
Lebanon  and  for  a cease-fire  to  be 
secured.  “Violence,  from  whatever  side, 
for  whatever  purpose,  cannot  bring  a 
lasting  or  just  peace  in  the  land  we  call 
holy,”  said  a statement  on  July  18  from 
Bishop  Thomas  G.  Wenski  of  Orlando, 
Fla.  Bishop  Wenski  said  “rocket  bar- 
rages and  suicide  bombings  against 
innocent  Israeli  civilians  and  cross-bor- 
der attacks  and  abductions”  by  extremist 
Palestinians,  as  well  as  Israel’s  “sweeping 
counterattacks  on  civilian  areas,  civilian 
infrastructure,  blockades  and  other  acts 
of  war  in  Gaza  and  Lebanon,”  are 
actions  “we  cannot  support.” 

The  statement,  tided  Break  the  Cycle  of 
Violence  in  the  Holy  Land , was  issued  in 
response  to  escalating  attacks  on  Israel 
in  July  by  Palestine’s  Hamas  faction  and 
Lebanon’s  Hezbollah  faction  and  Israel’s 
retaliation  for  those  attacks. 


Prayer  and  Penance 
for  Peace 

Faced  with  the  worsening  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  Holy  See  Press 
Office  reported  on  July  20  that  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  has  proclaimed  Sunday, 
July  23,  as  a special  day  of  prayer  and 
penance,  “inviting  the  pastors  and  faith- 
ful of  all  the  particular  Churches,  and  all 


believers  of  the  world,  to  implore  from 
God  the  precious  gift  of  peace.”  The 
pope,  the  announcement  said,  “hopes 
that  prayers  will  be  raised  to  the  Lord 
for  an  immediate  cease-fire  between  the 
sides,  for  humanitarian  corridors  to  be 
opened  in  order  to  bring  help  to  the 
suffering  peoples,  and  for  reasonable 
and  responsible  negotiations  to  begin 
to  put  an  end  to  objective  situations  of 


injustice  that  exist  in  that  region.” 

In  a related  development,  Catholic 
Near  East  Welfare  Association,  the 
Vatican  relief  and  development  agency 
located  in  New  York,  announced  that  it 
has  launched  an  emergency  appeal  to  aid 
Lebanese  families  displaced  by  the 
shelling  of  southern  Lebanon  and 
Beirut’s  southern  suburbs.  More  than 
500,000  people  (13  percent  of 
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Lebanon’s  population  of  3.9  million) 
have  thus  far  fled;  some  30,000  families 
have  found  shelter  in  schools  in  the 
regions  of  Baadba,  Chouf,  Jbeil, 
Kesserwan  and  Metn.  An  additional 
150,000  people  have  fled  the  country. 

C.N.E.W.A.’s  Beirut-based  staff  has 
surveyed  displacement  centers  in  Jbeil, 
Kesserwan  and  Metn  and  report  urgent 
need  for  drinking  water,  powdered  milk, 
blankets,  canned  food,  soap,  detergents 
and  sponge  mattresses.  Within  the  next 

10  to  15  days,  critical  shortages  of  fuel 

011  and  gasoline,  food  supplies  and 
drinking  water  will  affect  the  entire 
country — Lebanon  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Contributions  can  be  sent  by  mail  to 
C.N.E.W.A.,  1011  First  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10022-4195,  or  through 
C.N.E.W.A.’s  Web  site: 
www.cnewa.org. 

Nun’s  Beatification  Helps 
Hungarian  Church  Image 

The  beatification  of  a nun  killed  for 
sheltering  Jews  during  World  War  II 
will  help  the  church’s  image  in  Hungary 
and  strengthen  Catholic-Jewish  ties,  said 
the  Hungarian  bishops’  conference 
spokesman.  “The  Communist  and  liber- 
al image  of  the  church  in  our  country  is 


that  of  an  institution  which  uses  the 
resources  of  the  state  to  live  a good  life 
while  doing  nothing,”  said  Csongor 
Szerdahelyi.  “This  story  firmly  shows 
that  the  church  was  and  remains  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  and  helpless.  The  beati- 
fication will  be  a very  important  pastoral 
event.”  Sister  Sara  Salkahazi  of  the 
Sisters  of  Social  Service  was  shot  and 
thrown  into  the  Danube  River  in 
Budapest  Dec.  27,  1944,  by  agents  of 
Hungary’s  pro-Nazi  Arrow  Cross 
regime  for  sheltering  Jewish  women  and 
children  at  her  convent.  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  signed  a decree  for  her  beatification 
April  28;  Cardinal  Peter  Erdo  of 
Esztergom-Budapest  is  to  preside  at  the 
beatification  ceremony  in  Hungary  on 
Sept.  17. 

Vatican  Shows  Surplus  for 
Fiscal  Year  2005 

Despite  the  $8.9  million  of  extraordinary 
expenses  related  to  the  death  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  and  the  election  of  Pope 
Benedict  XVI,  the  Vatican  closed  its  2005 
budget  with  a surplus  of  more  than  $12 
million,  officials  said.  Cardinal  Sergio 
Sebastiani,  president  of  the  Prefecture  for 
the  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Holy  See, 
presented  the  2005  consolidated  budget 
figures  at  a press  conference  on  July  12. 


The  cardinal  did  not  provide  figures  for 
total  Vatican  income  and  expenses  at  the 
press  conference,  but  promised  to  pro- 
vide the  figures  later.  Improved  exchange 
rates  and  higher  interest  on  investments 
helped  give  the  Vatican  its  healthiest  bot- 
tom line  in  eight  years,  the  cardinal  said. 
He  reported  that  the  Vatican’s  invest- 
ment sector  closed  with  a profit  of  $55 
million,  compared  with  a profit  of  only 
$7.7  million  in  2004. 

East  Timor  Leaders 
Endorse  Prime  Minister 

Catholic  Church  leaders  in  East  Timor 
have  endorsed  Jose  Ramos-Horta  as  the 
country’s  new  prime  minister,  calling  his 
leadership  a step  toward  ending  violence 
and  political  uncertainty.  Ramos-Horta, 
who  was  sworn  in  on  July  10  as  prime 
minister  at  the  presidential  office  in  Dili, 
promised  close  collaboration  with  the 
Catholic  Church  and  an  end  to  the  vio- 
lence that  forced  150,000  people  to  flee 
their  homes.  “I  think  this  is  a good  step 
forward  to  solve  the  crisis,”  Bishop 
Alberto  Ricardo  da  $ilva  of  Dili  told 
journalists  outside  the  presidential  palace 
after  the  swearing-in  ceremony.  “The 
church  fully  supports  the  effort  of  the 
government,  and  the  church  is  also  avail- 
able to  work  together  with  the  govern- 
ment to  build  this  country.” 

Pope  to  Visit  Hometown 
in  September 

When  Pope  Benedict  XVI  visits 
Germany  this  fieptember,  he  will  make 
stops  in  his  hometown  of  Markd  am  Inn, 
a nearby  town  that  houses  a Marian 
shrine,  and  cities  where  he  studied  for  the 
priesthood,  taught  theology  and  served  as 
archbishop.  On  July  12  the  Vatican 
released  a general  itinerary  of  the  pope’s 
trip  to  Bavaria,  in  Germany,  on  $ept.  9- 
14.  On  $ept.  9 Pope  Benedict  will  fly 
from  Rome  to  Munich,  where  he  will 
stay  until  $ept.  1 1 . He  served  as  archbish- 
op of  Munich  and  Freising  from  1977  to 
1981.  On  $ept.  1 1 he  will  travel  from 
Munich  to  Altdtting.  As  a boy,  Pope 
Benedict  often  went  with  his  family  to 
Altotting  to  pray  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Black  Madonna.  Later  that  same  day,  the 
pope  will  head  to  Marktl  am  Inn,  where 
he  was  born.  From  there,  he  will  travel  to 


SMOKE  RISES  ABOVE  BUILDINGS  after  an  Israeli  airstrike  in  the  southeastern  Lebanese  town  of 
Tyre  on  July  17  as  violence  in  the  region  continued.  Lebanese  officials  said  the  number  of  civilian 
deaths  passed  230  on  July  18,  while  Israeli  officials  reported  13  civilian  deaths  since  cross-border 
attacks  began  on  July  12. 
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Regensburg,  where  he  taught  theology  at 
Regensburg  University,  where  his  broth- 
er, Msgr.  Georg  Ratzinger,  still  lives,  and 
where  their  parents  and  sister,  Maria,  are 
buried.  On  Sept.  14  the  pope  will  go  to 
Freising,  where  he  attended  the  semi- 
nary, finished  his  undergraduate  studies 
and  was  ordained  a priest. 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
Criticize  Bush  Policies 

At  a national  meeting  in  Milwaukee, 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  Federation  of  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  sharply  criticized  policies  of 
President  George  W.  Bush  “that  contin- 
ue the  war  in  Iraq,  that  violate  human 
rights  along  our  borders,  that  intensify 
poverty,  that  pollute  our  earth  and  that 
deny  our  interdependence  with  all  peo- 
ples.” The  women  religious  issued  a 
statement  addressed  to  the  president  on 
July  11,  when  they  learned  that  he  was  to 
speak  that  afternoon  at  the  Hilton 
Milwaukee  City  Center  at  a fundraiser 
for  Mark  Green,  a Republican  congress- 
man from  Wisconsin  who  is  running  for 
governor  of  the  state.  Nearly  1,100  nuns 
and  associates,  representing  7,000  U.S. 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  2,500  associates, 
were  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting.  More 
than  60  sisters  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  were  also  there.  “Committed  to 
relationships  grounded  in  compassion 
and  love,  we  call  upon  you  and  your 
administration  to  change  your  policies 
and  practices,”  the  nuns  said. 

Caritas  to  Stress 
Peace-Building 

Caritas  Intemationalis  will  focus  on 
peace-building  as  a core  activity  of  its 
global  Catholic  relief,  development  and 
social  services  organization,  said  Duncan 
MacLaren,  secretary-general  of  Caritas. 
The  decision  was  made  by  participants  at 
Caritas’s  first  peace  forum  held  in  Sri 
Lanka  in  late  June.  The  forum  approved  a 
blueprint  for  a peace-building  manual  that 
is  to  be  considered  for  adoption  at  the 
Caritas  general  assembly  in  2007.  “We 
chose  Sri  Lanka  as  the  venue  as  the  nation 
is  gripped  with  all  the  dimensions  of  a 
:<  >nflict  situation,”  MacLaren  told 
1 itholic  News  Service.  Just  an  hour 
>re  the  forum  began,  a suicide  bomber 


from  the  Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil 
Eelam  killed  Gen.  Parami  Kulatunga  with 
an  explosive-laden  motorbike. 

U.S.  Senator  to  Introduce 
Federal  Voucher  Measure 

U.S.  Senator  Lamar  Alexander, 
Republican  of  Tennessee,  said  on  July  14 
that  he  planned  to  introduce  legislation 
to  provide  $100  million  in  federally  fund- 
ed vouchers  so  that  students  in  low-per- 
forming public  schools  could  attend  pri- 
vate or  parochial  schools.  The  senator 
made  the  announcement  in  New  Orleans 
at  the  conclusion  of  a hearing  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Early  Childhood  Development.  The 
hearing  was  held  to  gather  testimony 
about  the  post-Katrina  recovery  of  the 
public  school  system  in  Orleans  Parish,  a 
civil  entity  comparable  to  a county. 
Alexander,  subcommittee  chairman  and 
former  U.S.  secretary  of  education,  said 
that  under  his  measure  a public  school 
would  have  to  fall  below  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act 
for  six  years  for  a student  to  qualify  for 
the  voucher.  In  his  new  budget,  President 
George  W.  Bush  has  recommended  $100 
million  for  a voucher  program  to  allow 
children  the  options  of  attending  any 
school  or  receiving  additional  tutoring 
services,  Alexander  said. 

Bishop  Urges  Medjugorje 
Visionaries  to  Stop  Claims 

The  bishop  whose  diocese  includes  the 
Bosnian  village  of  Medjugorje  has  urged 
six  alleged  Marian  visionaries  to  stop 
claiming  that  Mary  has  been  visiting 
them  for  25  years.  Bishop  Ratko  Peric  of 
Mostar-Duvno,  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
said  the  church  “has  not  accepted,  either 
as  supernatural  or  as  Marian,  any  of  the 
apparitions”  said  to  have  been  witnessed 
by  a group  of  people  from  Medjugorje. 
“As  the  local  bishop,  I maintain  that 
regarding  the  events  of  Medjugorje,  on 
the  basis  of  the  investigations  and  expe- 
rience gained  thus  far  throughout  these 
last  25  years,  the  church  has  not  con- 
firmed a single  apparition  as  authentical- 
ly being  the  Madonna,”  he  said.  He  then 
called  on  the  alleged  visionaries  and 
“those  persons  behind  the  messages  to 
demonstrate  ecclesiastical  obedience  and 


Ratko  Peric 


to  cease  with  these  public  manifestations 
and  messages  in  this  parish.”  The  bishop 
made  his  comments  on  June  1 5 during  a 
homily  at  a confirmation  Mass  in 
Medjugorje’s  $t.  James  Church.  The 
diocese  published  the  homily  in  English 
and  Italian  on  July  3. 

Pope  Uses  ‘Holy  Grail’  at 
Mass  in  Valencia 

King  Arthur  and  his  knights  and  Indiana 
Jones  looked  for  it,  and  most  recently 
Dan  Brown’s  sleuth,  Robert  Langdon, 
hunted  it  down  in  The  Da  Vinci  Code.  But 
these  legendary  and  fictional  characters 
might  have  saved  a lot  of  trouble  in  their 
hunt  for  the  Holy  Grail  by  just  going  to 
Valencia.  The  host  city  of  Pope  Benedict 
XVTs  third  pastoral  journey  abroad,  on 
July  8-9,  is  home  to  what  tradition  says  is 
the  cup  Jesus  used  during  the  Last 
$upper.  The  custodian  of  the  Santo  Caliz, 
or  Holy  Grail,  said  the  age  of  the  stone 
chalice  and  documents  tracing  its  history 
back  to  1071  make  it  “absolutely  likely 
that  this  beautiful  cup  was  in  the  hands  of 
die  Lord”  during  the  Last  Supper.  Msgr. 
Jaime  Sancho  Andreu,  head  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Valencia’s  liturgy  commis- 
sion and  curator  of  the  Holy  Grail,  wrote 
a full-page  article  in  the  July  5 edition  of 
the  Vatican  newspaper,  L’Osservatore 
Romano,  describing  the  chalice,  its  histo- 
ry and  the  likelihood  of  its  being  authen- 
tic, although  at  least  one  Vatican  art  offi- 
cial challenged  the  notion. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Life  in  the  OO’s 


A Nation  of 
\ii i Idol- Worshipers 

‘Is  pop  culture  the  only  culture?^ 


The  columnist  Russell 
Baker  once  wrote  a piece 
about  the  discovery  he 
made  one  evening  after  he 
retired  to  his  basement  and, 
with  nothing  else  to  do,  turned  on  the 
television  set.  All  sorts  of  new  and  alien 
life  forms  invaded  the  basement.  There 
was,  he  would  write,  a country  living  in 
his  cellar — a country  with  which  he  was 
not  particularly  acquainted. 

That’s  how  I felt  several  months  ago 
when  I found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
actual  grown-ups,  who  were  parsing  the 
results  of  a television  show  called 
“American  Idol.”  In  addition  to  being 
unaware  that  so-called  talent  shows  had 
been  a staple  of  broadcasting  since 
Guglielmo  Marconi  figured  out  wireless 
communications,  these  grown-ups  admit- 
ted that  their  children  were  hooked  on 
the  show.  One  grown-up  announced  that 
his  teenage  daughter,  who  likes  to  sing  in 
the  shower,  has  decided  that  one  day  she 
will  be  an  “American  Idol.” 

When  I suggested  that  there  were 
other  avenues  to  “idolhood,”  like 
medicine,  social  work,  engineering  or 
teaching,  my  friend  laughed.  Apparendy 
he  thought  I was  kidding.  I wasn’t.  Was  I 
being  a killjoy?  Yes.  Snobbish?  Perhaps. 
But  kidding?  Not  a chance. 

The  startling  popularity  of 
“American  Idol”  and  its  knockoffs  pro- 
vides further  proof  that  America  is,  in  the 
words  of  writer  Neil  Postman,  amusing 
itself  to  death.  As  never  before,  young 
people  are  being  taught  to  believe  that 
genuine  American  idols  sing  and  dance 
and  look  beautiful  in  front  of  a television 
camera,  that  pop  culture  is  the  only  cul- 
ture that  matters,  and  that  achievement 
that  doesn’t  bring  the  dubious  reward  of 
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fame  is  hardly  worth  the  effort. 

One  of  the  new  “Idol”  knockoffs  is 
called  “America’s  Got  Talent.”  The  tide 
suggests  that  television  executives  were 
stunned  to  learn  about  this  surfeit  of 
American  talent,  but  given  their  line  of 
work,  their  surprise  is  understandable.  As 
talented  as  America  may  be,  however,  the 
country  doesn’t  have  enough  engineers, 
mathematicians,  scientists  and  systems 
analysts.  The  culture  no  longer  recog- 
nizes this  kind  of  work  as  worthy  of  aspi- 
ration. 

That’s  absurd,  and  most  of  us  know 
that.  Surely  the  people  who  put  on  these 
awful  shows  know  they’re  selling  dubious 
goods.  After  all,  many  of  them  are  prod- 
ucts of  America’s  finest  universities.  (That 
thought  alone  ought  to  tell  us  something 
about  our  society.)  They  are  familiar,  pre- 
sumably, with  the  work  of  genuine 
American  idols — people  who  have  actual- 
ly contributed  to  society  rather  than 
merely  distracted  it. 

For  the  men  and  women  who  are  the 
“brains”  behind  shows  like  “American 
Idol”  and  its  imitators,  all  of  this  is  an 
exercise  in  postmodern  irony.  But  for  the 
kids  who  watch,  and  even  for  some  of  the 
grown-ups,  it  is  completely  serious.  And 
that’s  the  frightening  part. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a middle- 
aged  crank,  I remember  when  children 
aspired  to  be  astronauts,  rocket  scientists, 
cancer-conquering  doctors,  firefighters, 
clergy  and  religious  and,  yes,  even  politi- 
cal leaders.  Not  every  aspiring  president 
made  it  to  the  Oval  Office.  And  not  every 
would-be  firefighter  passed  the  physical. 
But  at  least  those  dreams  were  bom  of  a 
society  that  valued  service  and  citizenship. 
Today’s  “Idol-worshipers”  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  a society  that  values  extreme  nar- 
cissism and  shallow  fame. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  serious  people 
cannot  spend  a few  frivolous  moments 


watching  a silly  show  just  for  fun.  I’ve 
spent  more  than  a few  hours  this  summer 
following  the  exploits  of  the  golfer  Phil 
Mickelson.  This  curious  pastime  could  be 
regarded  as  an  even  more  serious  sign  of 
American  decline  than  the  popularity  of 
“American  Idol.”  But  then  again,  at  least 
Phil  Mickelson  is  not  hostage  to  the 
whims  of  a snooty  British  judge. 

I realize  that  actors  and  singers  have 
long  been  regarded  as  secular  gods — this 
did  not  start  with  “American  Idol.”  The 
cult  of  celebrity  and  fame  has  been 
around  for  generations.  Kids  in  the  1960’s 
worshiped  the  Beaties,  or  so  I am  told. 
Bobby-soxers  fainted  at  the  sight  of  the 
young  Frank  Sinatra.  Young  men  fell  in 
love  with  the  likes  of  Elizabeth  Taylor 
and  Betty  Grable.  Movie  fan  magazines 
have  been  chronicling  the  fives  of  the 
famous  since  the  Roaring  Twenties. 

Still,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  today’s 
Americans  devote  more  time,  money  and 
energy  in  pursuit  of  trivial  pop  culture 
than  ever  before.  Entire  television  chan- 
nels are  devoted  to  one  of  my  favorite 
oxymorons,  “entertainment  news.”  A 
word  from  a single  talk-show  host  can  and 
does  inspire  millions  of  people  to  buy  a 
book  that  most  of  them  probably  will 
never  read.  Serious  magazines  struggle  to 
find  new  readers,  but  magazines  devoted 
to  the  fives  of  movie  stars  make  their  own- 
ers rich,  if  not  famous. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  this  business 
of  what  makes  an  “American  Idol.”  In  the 
aftermath  of  9/1 1,  we  swore  that  we  were 
a changed  people,  that  we  would  forever 
honor  the  sacrifices  of  society’s  true 
heroes.  We  claimed  that  we  understood 
how  we  had  let  trivia  consume  our  fives. 

For  a while  our  idols  were  people  who 
gave  of  themselves,  who  put  their  own 
fives  at  risk  for  the  sake  of  others.  Fame 
and  glamour  were  put  in  their  rightful 
place.  Eternal  values  reasserted  them- 
selves. We  saw  the  difference  between 
reality  and  fantasy. 

Today,  less  than  five  years  after  that 
fife-altering  outrage,  we  debate  the  mer- 
its of  singers  who  wish  to  be  seen  as  an 
American  idol.  We  encourage  our  chil- 
dren to  worship  these  idols,  to  go  forth 
and  do  likewise. 

We  really  haven’t  learned  much, 
have  we?  Terry  Golway 
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Ignatius’  Special 
‘Way  of  Proceeding’ 

- BY  JOHN  W.  O’MALLEY  - 


Every  culture  tends  to  harbor  stereotypes  of  what  a saint  is  sup- 
posed to  be  like  and  tends  to  fit  the  individual  into  a mold  that  may  be 
misleading  or  one-sided.  We  see  what  we  want  to  see,  or  what  we  think 
we  are  supposed  to  see,  and  thus  are  blinded  to  what  may  be  unconven-  | 
tional  about  the  saint  in  question. 

Luis  Gonsalves  da  Camara,  for  instance,  left  behind  a kind  of  diary,  written  over  the  s 
span  of  about  six  months  in  1555,  in  which  he  jotted  down  his  observations  about  5 
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Ignatius,  with  whom  he  had  almost  daily  contact.  The  text 
has  recently  been  published  in  an  excellent  English  edition 
with  the  tide  Remembering  Inigo.  From  da  Camara’s  admir- 
ing pages  emerges  an  image  of  a typical  medieval  saint  and 
religious  superior — a person  of  deep  prayer  and  of  almost 
inscrutable  spiritual  wisdom.  This  Ignatius  was  much  con- 
cerned with  the  discipline  of  the  community  and  with  test- 
ing the  virtue  of  those  who  would  profit  by  the  trials  he 
imposed.  He  was  so  spiritual  that  he  ate  his  meals  almost  as 
if  not  eating  them  and  the  like.  Although  Remembering  Inigo 
opens  our  eyes  to  aspects  of  Ignatius  not  everyone  will  find 
appealing,  there  is  nothing  surprising  here  for  a reader  of 
medieval  hagiography. 

Da  Camara’s  is,  of  course,  a valuable  historical  docu- 
ment, and  though  we  might  sometimes  question  the  inter- 
pretation he  puts  on  his  experience  of  Ignatius,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  basic  accuracy  of  his  account.  What  he 
misses,  however,  is  perhaps  more  important  than  what  he 
sees. 

He  misses  what  did  not  fit  the  mold.  Looked  at  from  a 
distance  of  four  and  half  centuries,  Ignatius  in  many  regards 
seems  more  significantly  to  have  defied  the  received  image 
of  sanctity  than  confirmed  it.  What  da  Camara  missed,  in 
other  words,  is  perhaps  what  makes  Ignatius  most  relevant 
today.  Ignatius  redefined  the  traditional  basis  of  saintliness, 
that  is,  “contempt  of  the  world.”  Is  it  too  far  amiss  to 
describe  him  as  a worldly  saint? 

In  our  day  few  pursuits  seem  more  worldly  than  orches- 
trating public  relations,  yet  Ignatius  was  an  adept  practi- 
tioner of  public  relations.  He  instructed  Jesuits  not  to  be  shy 
about  their  accomplishments  when  they  wrote  to  him.  He 
told  missionaries  in  distant  lands  to  write  back  not  only 
about  their  ministries  but  about  quite  secular  topics  like 
“how  long  the  days  of  summer  and  winter  are,”  about 
“plants  and  animals”  and  about  “anything  that  seems 
extraordinary.”  He  wanted  to  show  these  letters  around  to 
win  interest  in  his  Society  and  good  will  for  it. 

Ignatius  needed  to  project  an  image  of  the  order  that 
would  counter  slanders  circulating  in  high  places.  Once 
Jesuits  began  to  run  schools,  the  good  will  thus  generated 
served  another  purpose.  It  helped  open  the  doors  of  poten- 
tial benefactors.  Ignatius  himself  knocked  on  those  doors, 
becoming  in  effect  what  we  today  euphemistically  call  a 
director  of  development  or  advancement.  He  validated  a 
pattern  in  the  Society  that  has  led  Olwen  Hufton,  a British 
historian,  to  write  about  the  Jesuits  of  Ignatius’  era  as  “the 
first  professional  fund  raisers.” 

Toward  the  end  of  Ignatius’  life,  with  the  Jesuits  more 
solidly  established  in  Rome,  he  began  looking  for  benefac- 
tors to  build  for  the  Society  a church  in  the  center  of  the 
city.  He  did  not  envisage  a modest  project.  Rather,  he  saw 
and  approved  plans  for  an  immense  structure  and  presum- 


ably was  pleased  when  in  1554  it  seemed  Michelangelo 
might  become  the  architect.  Although  the  project  got 
nowhere  until  a few  years  after  his  death,  when  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Farnese  built  for  the  Jesuits  (and  for  the  glory  of 
his  own  family)  the  Gesu,  one  of  the  most  important  church 
buildings  in  the  modern  era,  we  have  reason  to  think 
Ignatius  would  have  been  pleased  with  the  grand  church. 

He  needed  money,  too,  to  buy  property  so  that  the 
Jesuits  in  Rome  might  have  a villa  to  which  they  could  repair 
on  occasion  for  rest  and  recreation.  A villa!  A “house  in  the 
country”!  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  a younger  (and  much 
wealthier)  contemporary  of  Ignatius,  would  never  have 
indulged  his  disciples  with  such  a luxury.  The  purchase  flew 
in  the  face  of  the  traditional  otherworldliness  of  the  saints.  It 
also  flew  in  the  face  of  their  traditionally  harsh  treatment  of 
their  bodies.  (Borromeo  was  merciless  with  his.) 

At  the  beginning  of  his  conversion,  Ignatius  indulged  in 
severe  penances,  but  over  time  he  moved  ever  further  away 
from  them  and  finally,  in  the  Jesuit  Constitutions , enjoined 
love  and  care  for  one’s  body.  He  instructed  heads  of  Jesuit 
institutions  to  retain  on  an  annual  contract  a physician  for 
the  students  and  for  the  Jesuit  faculty. 

The  extremes  of  “holy  folly”  were  the  medieval  ideal  of 
sanctity.  But  in  the  Constitutions  Ignatius  enjoined  not  a holy 
folly  but  moderation — in  food,  in  drink,  in  sleep,  in  labors 
undertaken,  in  care  for  one’s  health  and  even  in  the 
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amount  of  time  devoted  to  prayer.  He  prescribed  it,  in 
fact,  as  a norm  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitutions 
themselves,  so  as  to  steer  a middle  path  between  “rigor  and 
laxity.” 

Especially  remarkable  about  Ignatius  was  the  way  he  so 
easily  seems  to  have  adopted  and  subscribed  to  all  the 
components  of  the  humanistic  education  that  the  schools 
he  founded  entailed.  This  meant,  among  other  things,  that 
most  Jesuits  would  spend  most  of  their  time  not  in  the 
confessional  or  pulpit  but  in  the  secular  space  that  is  a 
classroom.  Moreover,  in  those  classrooms  most  of  them 
would  teach  not  the  Bible  or  the  fathers  of  the  church  but 
pagan  literature,  that  is,  the  classics  of  Greek  and  Rome. 
They  would  teach  these  subjects  not  simply  as  models  of 
eloquence  but  as  embodying,  it  was  believed,  a moral  and 
spiritual  message.  Indeed,  they  were  supposed  to  find  a 
message  compatible  with  Christianity  in  texts  written  by 
men  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  educational  program  was  geared,  of  course,  to 
turn  out  good  Christians,  but  to  do  so  in  a somewhat 
oblique  way.  In  1551  Ignatius  had  his  secretary  Polanco 
write  a letter  explaining  to  Jesuits  what  the  schools  were 
supposed  to  accomplish.  Polanco’s  list  of  15  reasons  why 
Jesuits  should  give  themselves  to  this  enterprise  contains 
not  a word  about  serving  the  church  or  reforming  the 
church  but  concentrates  instead  on  such  benefits  for  this 


world  as  providing  a base  for  promoting  works  of  social 
assistance  like  hospitals  and  orphanages  and  on  being  a 
way  of  relieving  parents  of  some  of  the  burdens  of  educat- 
ing their  sons. 

More  pointedly,  it  vaunts  education  for  its  ability  to 
produce  individuals  who  will  grow  up  to  be,  yes,  “good 
pastors”  but  “civic  officials”  as  well, “administrators  of  jus- 
tice,” who  will  “fill  other  important  offices  to  everybody’s 
profit  and  advantage.”  This  was  a way  of  implementing 
dedication  to  “the  common  good”  that  Ignatius  claimed 
for  the  Society  in  the  charter  of  the  order  he  in  1550  sub- 
mitted for  papal  approval. 

In  his  sanctity  Ignatius  was  of  course  fundamentally 
continuous  with  the  Christian  tradition,  but  he  carved  out 
for  himself  and  for  his  followers  a special  “way  of  pro- 
ceeding,” to  use  his  expression,  that  resulted  in  something 
distinctive  within  it.  God  is  marvelous  in  his  saints.  Each 
one  of  them,  each  one  of  us,  is  unique  and  works  out  the 
gifts  of  God’s  grace  in  conformity  with  that  uniqueness. 
None  of  them,  none  of  us,  can  be  reduced  to  a formula. 
The  confluence  of  these  unique  workings  of  grace  consti- 
tutes a large  part  of  the  richness  of  Catholicism,  which  is 
thus  more  than  a catechism  of  teachings  and  more  than  a 
moral  code.  That  is  why  we  celebrate  the  saints,  and  why 
we  are  solemnly  observing  this  450th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  10 
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he  Corporate  University 


A Catholic  response 


BY  WILSON  D.  MISCAMBLE 


HE  COMMERCIALIZATION  or 
“corporatization”  of  American 
higher  education  has  dramati- 
cally changed  the  character 


and  conduct  of  colleges  and  universities 
over  the  past  quarter  century.  The  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  is  large  and  growing.  A 
mere  sampling  of  recent  works  includes: 

Universities  in  the  Marketplace , by  Derek 
Bok  (2003);  University  Inc.,  by  Jennifer 
Washburn  (2005);  Academic  Capitalism,  by 
Sheila  Slaughter  and  Gary  Rhoades 
(2004);  Knowledge  and  Money,  by  Robert 
Geiger  (2004);  and  the  wonderfully  tided 
work  by  David  L.  Kirp,  Shakespeare, 

Einstein,  and  the  Bottom  Line:  The 
Marketing  of  Higher  Education  (2003). 

The  process  these  observers  describe 
has  taken  place  within  the  context  of 
extraordinary  developments  in  the 
American  economic  system.  Over  recent 
decades  the  United  States  has  been  on 
what  the  popular  economist  Robert 
Samuelson  has  aptly  called  a long  “con- 
sumption binge,”  during  which  Americans 
have  been  able  “to  indulge  their  self- 
indulgence.”  The  spectacular  economic 
stimulus  provided  by  the  supercharged 
American  consumer  has  guaranteed 
growth  not  only  in  the  American  economy  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  which  work  to  satisfy  the  voracious 
American  appetite  for  all  sorts  of  goods  and  services. 
Whatever  the  economic  consequences,  the  mentality  of 
consumption  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  American  psyche.  The 
powerful  advertising  industry  and  the  skillful  work  of  the 
marketers  plant  the  desire  for  things  within  us,  and  we  find 
it  hard  to  resist. 

In  the  contemporary  economic  system  the  corporation 


dominates.  The  negative  press  resulting  from  the  greed  and 
criminal  activity  pervasive  in  onetime  corporate  giants  like 
Enron  and  Tyco  has  led  to  no  reining  in  of  corporate  influ- 
ence. Organized  labor  is  weak  and  the  public  sector  deemed 
suspect.  The  techniques  of  the  successful  corporation  are  to 
be  admired  and  emulated.  Market  share  must  be  maintained 
and  increased  or  a market  niche  defined.  Profit  must  be 
maximized.  To  serve  the  bottom  line,  cost-cutting,  down- 
sizing and  outsourcing  become  the  norm.  The  point  hardly 
needs  to  be  belabored. 


Wilson  D.  miscamble,  c.s.c.,  is  an  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  His  book  From  Roosevelt 
to  Truman:  Potsdam,  Hiroshima,  and  the  Cold  War  (Cambridge 
Univ.  Press)  is  due  out  in  early  fall. 


Changing  Institutions 

The  nation’s  colleges  and  universities  naturally  sought  to 
benefit  in  the  situation  of  heightened  business  dominance. 
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Since  the  late  1970’s  Derek  Bok,  then  president  of  Harvard 
University,  has  been  making  the  argument,  “Universities 
have  been  much  more  aggressive  than  they  previously  were 
in  trying  to  make  money  from  their  research  and  education 
activities,”  as  they  launched  “vigorous  patent  licensing  pro- 
grams, for-profit  ventures  in  Internet  education,  and  a wide 
variety  of  other  commercial  initiatives.”  The  pace  of  such 
activities  has  only  quickened  in  the  past  decade.  As  Bok 
notes,  entrepreneurship  is  no  longer  the  province  of  the 
athletic  departments  and  development  offices. 
Commercialization  now  spreads  through  science  and  engi- 
neering faculties,  business  schools  and 
far  beyond. 

Critics  of  the  commercialization 
trend  in  higher  education  present  the 
development  as  a result  of  the  effort  to 
“commodify”  education.  In  their  more 
fevered  descriptions,  this  effort  is  pro- 
moted by  businessmen  and  corporate 
lawyers  on  university  boards  of  trustees 
and  aims  to  reduce  the  faculty  to  the  status  of  employees 
and  to  make  the  universities  simply  serve  the  interests  of 
corporate  America.  The  ever-sober  Bok  places  the  blame 
elsewhere.  In  his  portrayal  universities,  especially  the  elite 
research  institutions,  simply  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  “the  rapid  growth  of  money-making  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  a more  technologically  sophisticated,  knowledge- 
based  economy.”  The  heightened  competition  among  insti- 
tutions to  secure  their  reputations  and  rankings  demanded 
ever  greater  resources.  In  such  circumstances  schools  could 
not  pass  up  the  chance  to  make  money  that  could  make 
them  “bigger  and  better.”  It  surely  would  have  been  un- 
American  for  them  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  American  universities  always  have  had  a well- 
developed  readiness  to  obtain  money  and  resources  wher- 
ever they  might  be  found,  whether  the  source  was  public  or 
private.  The  19th-century  land-grant  schools  and  the  great 
private  institutions  built  upon  the  huge  benefactions  of  one- 
time robber  barons  transformed  into  philanthropists  illus- 
trate this  well.  Funds  from  the  G.I.  Bill  aided  many  colleges 
and  universities  after  World  War  II  and  set  a trend  that 
made  the  federal  government  a preferred  source  for  fund- 
ing. In  the  cold  war  era,  schools  like  M.I.T.,  Cal  Berkeley 
and  Stanford  raked  in  millions  of  federal  dollars  for  science 
and  engineering  research.  At  the  same  time,  the  universities 
sought  out  foundation  support  and  were  untiring  and 
increasingly  sophisticated  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  gifts 
from  wealthy  alumni  and  other  major  donors.  (Most 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  were  slower  in  these 
efforts  than  their  private  and  public  peers,  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  they  have  caught  up  in  their  eagerness  to  raise  funds.) 

While  the  aggressive  effort  to  raise  money  is  hardly  new, 


the  most  recent  approach  to  doing  so  through  the  commer- 
cialization of  higher  education  has  raised  significant  ques- 
tions about  its  consequences  for  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  impact  of  this  process  has  been  wide  and  not 
only  has  touched  most  of  the  key  elements  that  constitute 
the  contemporary  university  but  also  has  influenced  the 
very  language  used  by  academic  administrators  to  define 
what  they  do. 

Jennifer  Washburn  in  University  Inc.  noted  that  academ- 
ic administrators  increasingly  tend  to  refer  to  parents  as  cus- 
tomers, to  students  as  consumers  and  to  education  and 


research  as  products.  They  talk  about  branding  and  market- 
ing and  place  great  emphasis  on  advertising.  Schools  seek  to 
convey  an  image  and  to  appeal  to  a certain  market.  Some  of 
this  is  surely  necessary — one  must  recruit  students,  after 
all — but  in  institutions  dedicated  to  the  search  for  truth, 
irony  intrudes  in  the  development  of  public  relations  strate- 
gies modeled  on  the  corporate  sector.  The  language  of  the 
corporate  sector  has  entered  the  lexicon  of  university 
administrators  beyond  the  realm  of  public  relations. 
Performance  assessment,  quality  control,  competitive  edge, 
pricing  structure,  multiskilling  and  (the  current  favorite) 
metrics  are  now  well  lodged  in  the  academic  lingua  franca. 

The  presence  of  corporate  operations  on  campus  pro- 
vides visuals,  so  to  speak,  to  confirm  the  commercialization 
trend.  At  my  university  we  have  “outsourced”  the  selling  of 
books  and  apparel,  copying,  fast-food  service  and  coffee- 
making to  Folletts,  Kinko’s,  Burger  King,  Subway  and 
Starbucks.  But  it  does  not  stop  there.  For  strategic  planning 
we  call  in  McKinsey  and  Co.  For  hiring  academic  adminis- 
trators, we  enlist  the  services  of  outside  head-hunters.  We 
contract  with  Adidas  and,  as  college  football  fans  know  well, 
with  NBC.  These  arrangements — with  the  exception  of  the 
NBC  contract — are  mirrored  on  most  campuses  and  when 
assessed  on  their  own  terms  are  defensible,  for  the  most 
part.  Yet  unquestionably  they  contribute  to  a pervasive  busi- 
ness atmosphere  on  campus. 

Few  of  the  major  groups  that  form  the  contemporary 
university  remain  untouched  by  the  commercialization 
emphasis.  Governing  boards  at  most  American  universities 
tend  to  be  dominated  by  business  executives  and  corporate 
lawyers.  Understandably,  given  their  backgrounds,  they 
look  at  universities  and  find  “inefficiencies”  in  lots  of  areas. 


Terms  like  competitive  edge,  pricing 
structure  and  metrics  are  now  well 
lodged  in  the  academic  vocabulary. 
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They  favor  the  introduction  of  “proper”  management  tech- 
niques and  welcome  the  use  of  corporate  language.  They 
bring  the  corporate  mentality  to  campus. 

According  to  Washburn,  today’s  university  administra- 
tors appear  little  troubled  by  the  commercialization/corpo- 
ratization  process,  because  increasingly  they  are  selected 
not  for  their  educational  expertise  but  for  their  corporate 
know-how.  In  a rather  shocked  (and  somewhat  naive)  tone 
she  reveals  that  even  university  presidents  “are  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  their  ability  to  raise  money  and  [for]  their  close 
ties  to  the  corporate  sector.”  Some  presidents  of  major 
American  universities  now  sit  on  the  boards  of  directors  of 
large  corporations  and,  not  uncommonly  as  Washburn 
notes,  “they  earn  executive-level  salaries.”  In  such  circum- 
stances should  it  surprise  anyone  that  contemporary  univer- 
sity leaders  are  willing  to  adopt  a more  corporate  style  of 
management? 

One  might  have  expected  the  faculty  to  provide  some 
brake  on  the  commercialization  process,  given  their  survey- 
substantiated  liberal  political  leanings.  This,  with  notable 
exceptions,  has  not  happened.  Faculty  in  the  elite  and  trend- 
setting institutions  adjusted  easily  to  the  notion  that  they 
were  academic  entrepreneurs,  who  had  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  In  1991  Henry  Rosovsky,  then  dean  of 
Harvard’s  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  observed  that  the 
faculty  had  “become  a society  largely  without  rules,  or  to 
put  it  differently,  the  tenured  members  of  the  faculty — fre- 
quently as  individuals — make  their  own  rules”  regarding 
such  matters  as  teaching  loads,  outside  business  ventures, 
consulting  time  versus  teaching  time  and  so  on.  In 
Rosovsky’s  portrayal,  a me-first  ethos  was  destroying  what 
was  left  of  an  older  civic  attitude,  according  to  which  “a  pro- 
fessor’s primary  obligation  is  to  the  institution — essentially 
to  her  or  his  students  and  colleagues  and  that  all  else  is  sec- 
ondary.” 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  students,  for  the  most  part, 
adapt  to  the  prevailing  ethos  on  campuses.  Even  at  the  best 
campuses,  the  idea  of  learning  for  its  own  sake  or  as  an  avenue 
to  wisdom  seems  outdated  and  naive.  Ross  Gregory  Douthat 
suggested  in  his  memoir,  Privilege:  Harvard  and  the  Education 
of  the  Ruling  Class  (2005),  that  “the  real  business”  of  a Harvard 
education  should  be  understood  as  “the  pursuit  of  success  and 
the  personal  connections  from  which  such  success  has  always 
flowed.”  Seen  from  his  close-up  vantage  point,  Harvard  stu- 
dents emerged  as  “comer-cutting  careerists,”  whose  sense  of 
worth  was  tied  up  with  the  future  wealth  and  power  they 
would  accumulate.  Of  course,  careerist  tendencies  are  hardly 
limited  to  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River.  Students  at  most 
institutions  increasingly  see  themselves  as  preparing  for  a 
place  in  corporate  America  so  as  to  earn  a good  income  to 
allow  for  appropriate  levels  of  consumption  (and  to  allow 
them  to  repay  their  college  loans). 
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Predictably  the  business  emphasis  on  campuses  has 
implications  for  what  is  taught  there.  In  a world  where  con- 
sumer demand  guides  the  curriculum,  the  humanities  are  on 
the  defensive.  Computing  and  information  technology, 
along  with  biotechnology,  are  the  rage.  When  the  norms  of 
what  Bok  calls  our  practical  and  profit-driven  culture  pre- 
vail, it  is  likely  that  certain  disciplines  will  be  dispatched  to 
the  intellectual  burial  ground — classics  and  the  languages  of 
old  Europe  today.  Tomorrow  the  inherent  value  of  the 
“non-practical”  humanities  may  be  questioned. 

A Catholic  Response 

Catholic  colleges  and  universities  have  been  less  affected 
by  the  mixing  of  educational  activities  and  commercial 
ventures  than  many  of  the  major  research  institutions. 
Their  continued  commitment  to  some  kind  of  core  cur- 
riculum, the  place  of  undergraduate  education  at  the  cen- 
ter of  their  activities  and  the  communal  spirit  evident  on 
many  campuses  help  in  this  regard.  But  the  current  expe- 
rience of  larger  schools,  like  Notre  Dame,  with  the  busi- 
ness paradigm  and  the  changing  focus  in  many  places  on 
what  is  taught  suggest  that  this  broad  development  should 
be  of  concern  to  all  involved  in  Catholic  higher  education. 
Dangers  loom  along  with  opportunities. 

If  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  are  to  be  faithful 
to  their  mission,  as  set  forth  so  beautifully  in  Ex  Corde 
Ecclesiae  (1990),  they  must  certainly  resist  any  temptation 
to  pursue  a path  that  might  lead  them  to  become  mere 
training  centers  for  those  who  staff  the  existing  economic 
system  and  research  facilities  for  American  corporations. 
Here  Catholic  universities  and  colleges  have  a distinct 
advantage  over  so  many  of  their  secular  peers,  whose  mis- 
sions have  become  vague.  The  clarity  of  purpose  of 
Catholic  universities  consecrated  to  “the  cause  of  truth” 
and  to  serving  “both  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  good  of 
the  church”  provides  a real  counterweight  to  the  lure  of 
money  that  drives  the  commercialization  impulse. 

One  might  expect  that  Catholic  institutions  faithful  to 
their  mission  will  develop  a vision  of  life  and  a moral  com- 
pass within  their  students  such  that  more  than  material 
success  is  used  as  a measure  for  a good  life.  Catholic  insti- 
tutions founded  on  the  conviction  that  human  persons  are 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  and  called  upon 
to  follow  the  way  of  Christ  can  hardly  acquiesce  in  a sys- 
tem that  views  men  and  women  as  mere  economic  units. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest,  of  course,  that  Catholic  institu- 
tions must  be  mission-driven  rather  than  market-driven. 
Mission-driven  programs  will  be  much  harder  to  imple- 
ment and  will  require  the  support  of  all  the  key  elements 
in  any  institution.  Governing  boards  must  understand  and 
support  the  distinct  mission.  Administrators  must  deter- 
mine priorities  in  light  of  it.  They  must  even  accept  that 
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bigger  does  not  always  mean  better.  Faculty  must  resist  the 
me-first  ethos  and  sign  on  to  the  communal  endeavor  that 
characterizes  any  genuine  Catholic  university.  Hiring  for 
mission  should  involve  selecting  faculty  who  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  intellectual  community  rather  than  those 
who  look  for  a temporary  base  to  pursue  their  own  aca- 
demic entrepreneurship.  Students  who  enroll  must  be 
open  to  reflecting  on  what  matters  most  in  -life  as  con- 
trasted with  a desire  simply  to  get  a degree  or  job  ticket  to 
secure  a well-paying  position. 

Realists  on  Catholic  campuses  know  full  well  that  busi- 
ness pressures  and  commercial  practices  are  not  easily 
restrained.  In  fact,  Catholic  schools  should  employ  such 
practices  so  long  as  they  serve  rather  than  determine  the 
mission. 

Might  this  be  the  right  moment  for  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities  to  consider  the  com- 
mercialization of  Catholic  higher  education  and  to  take 
measures  to  assure  that  the  corporate  influence  does  not 
overwhelm  its  member  schools?  The  A.C.C.U.  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  relationship  of  the  institutional 
church  to  Catholic  universities.  They  should  give  at  least 
some  treatment  to  this  growing  concern. 

In  the  end,  if  Catholic  universities  are  serious  about 
their  mission,  they  will  offer  clear  instruction  in  Catholic 
social  teaching,  with  its  foundational  principles  of  the  dig- 


nity of  the  human  person  and  concern  for  the  common 
good.  If  they  do  so  with  any  rigor,  they  will  go  on  to  raise 
some  sharp  questions  about  the  present  distribution  of 
wealth  and  about  people  enslaved  to  material  possessions. 
In  short,  a Catholic  university  should  be  a place  where  a 
serious  critique  of  the  consumerism  and  corporate  capital- 
ism that  so  dominates  our  age  is  consistently  aired.  A 
Catholic  university  overwhelmed  by  the  commercial/cor- 
porate model  will  be  incapable  of  such  an  endeavor. 

Let  me  offer  two  proposals.  If  these  were  implement- 
ed in  concert  by  American  Catholic  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, they  would  have  a real  impact  and  be  a serious 
expression  of  the  institutions’  fidelity  to  their  mission 
instead  of  to  the  market.  These  develop  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  U.S.  bishops  made  back  in  1980,  that  “for  the 
college  or  university  to  be  an  authentic  teacher  of  [social] 
justice,  it  must  conduct  its  own  affairs  in  a just  way.”  In 
light  of  this,  Catholic  schools,  especially  those  with  sig- 
nificant financial  resources,  should  undertake  to  provide  a 
“living  wage”  for  their  lowest  paid  employees.  And  as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  they  should  take  the  lead  in  American 
higher  education  in  providing  just  compensation  for 
adjunct  faculty.  The  exploitation  of  such  folk  should  end 
on  Catholic  campuses.  Dare  one  say  that  this  accomplish- 
ment might  even  be  something  “marketable”  in  American 
higher  education?  0 
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aith’s  Call 
to  Justice 


Two  Gospel  passages  that , 
despite  appearances , 
do  not  divorce  Christian 
life  from  political 
responsibility 


BY  DENNIS  HAMM 


IN  an  earlier  issue  of  America  (3/27),  I discussed 
three  New  Testament  passages  that  are  often  used  to 
argue  for  a separation  of  faith  from  public  life:  “The 
poor  you  will  always  have  with  you,”  “Render  to 
Caesar...”  and  “The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.”  I tried 
to  show  that  those  passages,  read  in  context,  do  not  support 
such  a divorce  of  Christian  life  from  political  responsibility. 

At  least  two  other  passages  are  sometimes  enlisted  for 
this  purpose: 

• “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world”  (John  18:36a,  in  the 

DENNIS  HAMM,  S.J.,  holds  the  Amelia  and  Emil  Graff  Faculty 
Chair  of  Catholic  Theology  at  Creighton  University  in  Omaha, 
Neb.  His  most  recent  book  is  a commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  published  by  Liturgical  Press. 


King  James,  Rheims  and  NIV  ver- 
sions, the  wording  that  most  peo- 
pie  recall),  in  which  the  reign  of 
Christ  is  interpreted  as  transcend- 
ing entirely  matters  of  social  life 
and  governance. 

• “Let  every  person  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  higher  authorities,  for 
there  is  no  authority  except  from 
God,  and  those  that  exist  have 
been  established  by  God”  (Rom 
13:1),  understood  as  a divine  legit- 
imation of  any  and  all  civil  author- 
ity, placing  such  authority  beyond 
the  reach  of  ecclesial  critique. 

Like  the  three  texts  discussed  earlier,  both  of  these  pas- 
sages easily  lend  themselves  to  a separation  of  Christian 
practice  from  the  public  life  of  citizenship.  But  again,  a clos- 
er reading  of  the  texts  shows  that  in  each  case  such  an  inter- 
pretation lacks  warrant. 


Heavenly  Authority 

uMy  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  ” 

While  the  common  translation,  “my  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world”  is  valid,  the  phrasing  is  open  to  the  misunder- 
standing that  Christ’s  kingdom  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  sounds  as  if  Jesus  is  insisting  on  a 
separation  of  his  reign  from  this  world. 

The  original  Greek,  obscured  by  most  English  versions, 
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says  something  else.  The  phrase  in  question  is  ek  tou  kosmou 
toutou.  As  those  familiar  with  Latin  might  guess,  ek,  like  the 
Latin  ex,  is  best  translated  “from.”  So  the  New  Revised 
Standard  Version  renders  the  sentence,  “My  kingdom  is  not 
from  this  world.”  Appearing  in  the  context  of  Jesus’  conver- 
sation with  Pilate,  the  issue  being  treated  is  not  the  reach  of 
Jesus’  kingly  authority  but  its  source.  Jesus’  authority 
derives  not  from  the  emperor  but  from  the  Father. 

The  parallel  sentence  that  comprises  the  third  element 
in  this  verse  makes  this  clear:  “As  it  is,  my  kingdom  is  not 
from  here  [enteuthen]”  (18:36c,  NRSV;  compare  the  render- 
ing of  Rheims  and  KJVj  “from  hence”).  This  is  the  meaning 
of  enteuthen  elsewhere:  “Throw  yourself  down  from  here” 
(Luke  4:9),  “Get  away  from  here”  (Luke 
13:31),  and  “Take  these  out  of  here”  (John 
2:16). 

Unfortunately,  those  whose  churches 
use  the  more  prevalent  translation  of 
18:36c  will  instead  hear  Jesus  tell  Pilate, 

“As  it  is,  my  kingdom  is  not  here”  (NAB). 

In  point  of  fact  it  most  certainly  is  here;  it 
is  just  not  derived  from  here.  The  author- 
ity by  which  the  risen  Jesus  endows  the 
disciples  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  sends 
them  as  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Father 
(John  20:2 1-22)  is  surely  an  authority  that 
has  effect  here,  in  this  world.  For  expo- 
nents of  the  Catholic  social  tradition,  this 
means  that  any  issue  of  public  policy 
impinging  upon  the  dignity  of  persons 
must  be  addressed  within  the  Christian 
perspective  of  Jesus’  reign  over  our  lives 
here  and  now. 

Be  Subject 

“Let  every  person  be  subordinate  to  the  higher 
authorities,  for  there  is  no  authority  except 
from  God,  and  those  that  exist  have  been 
established  by  God.  ” 

This  verse  is  not  often  quoted  in 
Catholic  church-state  discourse.  Rather, 
the  sentiment  of  the  fuller  passage,  Rom 
13:1-7,  is  sometimes  invoked  to  support  a 
passive  and  uncritical  attitude  toward  pub- 
lic officials.  The  danger  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation became  famously  evident  during 
the  rise  of  Nazism  in  Germany,  when 
some  Christian  pastors,  urging  their  con- 
gregants to  cooperate  with  Hitler  and  his 
agents,  quoted  Romans  13  as  justification. 

Hitler  was,  after  all,  a legitimately  elected 
official. 


Paul  was  indeed  making  the  case  here  that  normally  civil 
authorities  are  servants  (knowingly  or  not)  of  divine  provi- 
dence. Obedience  to  such  officials  was  a way  of  loving  one’s 
neighbor  as  oneself  and  fostering  the  order  necessary  for 
harmony  in  society.  Civic  cooperation  was  a way  of  being 
obedient  to  God.  Similar  sentiments  are  expressed  in  other 
New  Testament  writings,  as  well;  for  example,  1 Pet  2:13- 
14:  “Be  subject  to  every  human  institution  for  the  Lord’s 
sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme  or  to  governors 
as  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evildoers  and  the 
approval  of  those  who  do  good.”  This  way  of  thinking  was, 
moreover,  a theme  in  other  Jewish  writings  of  the  time;  for 
example,  the  first-century  historian  Josephus  notes  that 
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Essene  candidates  were  required  to  promise  to  “cooperate 
with  all  men,  especially  the  powers  that  be,  since  no  ruler 
attains  his  office  save  by  the  will  of  God”  {The  Jewish  War, 
2.8.7). 

Given  this,  is  there  not  a biblical  mandate  for  the  resis- 
tance of  officials  and  laws  judged  in  conscience  to  be  unjust? 
The  fuller  context  of  the  entire  canon  of  Scripture  provides 
a clue,  in  the  instructive  tension  between  Romans  13  and 
Revelation  13  (by  happy  coincidence,  the  same  chapter 
number).  Operating  in  the  relatively  benign  structures  and 
policies  of  the  Roman  Empire  around  A.D.  50,  Paul  inter- 
prets secular  officials  as  instruments  of  God.  John  the  Seer, 
however,  writing  some  40  years  later,  when  Roman  officials 
in  some  quarters  were  trying  to  compel  Christians  to  par- 
ticipate in  local  liturgies  of  emperor  worship,  portrays 
Rome  as  an  instrument  of  Satan,  indeed  as  all  four  evil 
empires  of  the  vision  of  Daniel  7 rolled  into  one. 

A canon  that  contains  both  Romans  1 3 and  Revelation  1 3 
supports  the  Catholic  tradition  that  Christian  citizens  are 
called  to  exercise  intelligence  and  conscience  in  their  collabo- 
ration with  (and  sometimes  resistance  to)  public  authorities. 
The  authors  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  reflect  this 
in  their  treatment  of  the  obligations  of  Christian  citizens  to 
civil  authorities:  “Those  subject  to  authority  should  regard 
those  in  authority  as  representatives  of  God,  who  has  made 
them  stewards  of  his  gifts”  (No.  2238).  The  text  quotes  Rom 
13:1-2,  but  hastens  to  add,  “Their  loyal  collaboration  includes 
the  right,  and  at  times  the  duty,  to  voice  their  just  criticism  of 
that  which  seems  harmful  to  the  dignity  of  persons  and  to  the 
good  of  the  community.”  Proper  respect  for  secular  authority 
does  not  release  Christians  from  the  responsibility  of  engag- 
ing as  faithful  citizens  in  political  action  and  of  advocacy  for 
justice  and  peace. 

Deus  Caritas  Est  on  Justice  and  Charity 

The  varied  responses  to  Pope  Benedict  XVI’s  first  encycli- 
cal, Deus  Caritas  Est,  suggest  that  some  have  read  this  docu- 
ment as  drawing  the  church  back  from  political  engage- 
ment. The  thoughtful  commentaries  of  Susan  A.  Ross, 
Richrd  Ryscavage,  S.J.,  and  Thomas  Massaro,  S.J.,  in 
America  (3/13)  have  already  illuminated  this  encyclical’s 
treatment  of  church  and  state,  charity  and  justice.  Permit 
me  to  add  to  this  discussion. 

The  pope  takes  up  the  relationship  between  the  church’s 
missions  of  charity  (a  direct  responsibility)  and  justice  (an 
indirect  responsibility)  in  sections  26  to  29.  In  No.  28  Pope 
Benedict  makes  four  assertions  that  at  first  glance  appear  to 
distance  the  church  from  public  life.  He  states  (1)  that  “it  is 
not  the  church’s  responsibility  to  make  this  [social]  teaching 
prevail  in  political  life,”  (2)  that  building  a just  social  and 
civil  order  “cannot  be  the  church’s  immediate  responsibili- 
ty,” (3)  that  “the  church  cannot  and  must  not  take  upon  her- 


self the  political  battle  to  bring  about  the  most  just  society 
possible”  and  (4)  that  “a  just  society  must  be  the  achieve- 
ment of  politics,  not  of  the  church.” 

However,  each  of  these  four  assertions  is  followed  by  a 
powerful  complementary  assertion  introduced  with 
“rather”  or  “yet.”  I quote  these  statements  in  sequence:  (1) 
“the  church  wishes  to  help  form  consciences  in  political  fife 
and  to  stimulate  greater  insight  into  the  authentic  require- 
ments of  justice  as  well  as  greater  readiness  to  act  accord- 
ingly, even  when  this  might  involve  conflict  with  situations 
of  personal  interest”;  (2)  “since  it  is  also  a most  important 
human  responsibility,  the  church  is  duty  bound  to  offer, 
through  the  purification  of  reason  and  through  ethical  for- 
mation, her  own  specific  contribution  toward  understand- 
ing the  requirements  of  justice  and  achieving  them  politi- 
cally”; (3)  “she  [the  church]  has  to  play  her  part  through 
rational  argument,  and  she  has  to  reawaken  the  spiritual 
energy  without  which  justice,  which  always  demands  sacri- 
fice, cannot  prevail  and  prosper”;  and  (4)  “the  promotion  of 
justice  through  efforts  to  bring  about  openness  of  mind  and 
will  to  the  demands  of  the  common  good  is  something 
which  concerns  the  church  deeply.” 

The  official  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  church, 
then — the  pope,  bishops  and  pastors — are  bound  to  pro- 
mulgate the  principles  of  our  social  teaching — that  is,  to 
help  form  consciences,  purify  reason,  reawaken  spiritual 
energy  and  open  minds  and  wills  to  the  demands  of  the 
common  good. 

But  what  about  direct  engagement  'with  political  fife? 
That,  says  Pope  Benedict  in  No.  29,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  church,  the  laity: 

The  direct  duty  to  work  for  a just  ordering  of  soci- 
ety...is  proper  to  the  lay  faithful.  As  citizens  of  the 
state,  they  are  called  to  take  part  in  public  life  in  a 
personal  capacity.  So  they  cannot  relinquish  their 
participation  “in  the  many  different  economic, 
social,  legislative,  administrative  and  cultural  areas, 
which  are  intended  to  promote  organically  and  insti- 
tutionally the  common  good”  [John  Paul  II, 
Christifideles  Laid  (1988),  No.  42].  The  mission  of 
the  lay  faithful  is  therefore  to  configure  social  life 
correctly,  respecting  its  legitimate  autonomy  and 
cooperating  with  other  citizens  according  to  their 
respective  competencies  and  fulfilling  their  own 
responsibility. 

As  in  the  case  of  New  Testament  texts,  a proper  under- 
standing of  statements  in  papal  encyclicals  requires  that  we 
read  them  whole  and  in  their  full  context.  Love  of  God  and 
neighbor  requires  that  we  participate  in  public  life  as  faith- 
ful citizens — clergy  and  laity  both,  each  in  its  own  way.  0 
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LOIS  SPEAR,  O.P.,  a retired  Dominican  Sister  who  lives  in 
Adrian,  Mich.,  has  volunteered  for  14  years  as  a teacher  at  the 
Gus  Harrison  Correctional  Facility.  She  is  the  author  of  God  Is 
With  You,  Prayers  for  Men  in  Prison  (2002). 


The  inhumane  treatment  of 
prisoners  at  the  Abu  Ghraib 
prison  in  Baghdad  shocked  and 
puzzled  Americans.  How  could 
soldiers  dedicated  to  the  spread  of  democracy, 
with  its  protection  of  basic  human  rights, 
have  behaved  in  such  a brutal  way? 
Unfortunately,  few  Americans  saw  Abu 
Ghraib  as  an  opportunity  to  look  critically  at 
our  own  prison  system.  Both  systems  rely  on 
the  same  concept:  absolute  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  imprisoning  authority.  As  Lord 
Acton  reminds  us,  “Absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely.” 

Our  prison  system  has  always  been  a 
closed  institution,  and  that  very  secrecy  has 
intrigued  visitors  to  our  country.  When  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville  visited  this  country  in  1 83 1 , he 
planned  to  study  the  penal  system,  realizing 
that  a country’s  character  can  best  be  gauged 
by  the  way  it  treats  its  outcasts.  Not  quite  two 
centuries  later,  Bemard-Henri  Levy,  at  the 
request  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  retraced 
Tocqueville’s  steps  and  found  that  Americans 
consider  prisoners  an  underclass  incapable  of 
fitting  into  acceptable  social  patterns;  they 
must  be  isolated  like  lepers.  “The  concern, 
the  obsession,  and  thus  probably  everything 
at  issue  here  involves  reassurance  that  at  every 
instant  the  separation  has  been  successfully 
carried  out  and  the  two  worlds  (prisoners  vs. 
society)  have  become  isolated,”  said  Levy  in 
Adantic’s  issue  of  June  2005. 

Isolating  prisoners  leaves  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  courts  and  a criminal  justice  sys- 
tem that  does  little  to  move  them  toward 
returning  to  society  in  a positive  manner. 
Abuse  of  power  occurs  when  the  public  has 
no  idea  or  little  interest  in  what  is  happening 
behind  prison  bars. 

To  correct  abuses  in  the  system,  we  must 
first  challenge  the  stereotype  that  all  prisoners 
are  hardened  criminals,  to  be  “put  away” — 
banished  from  society — instead  of  human 
beings  who  have  made  mistakes  and  are  pay- 
ing the  price.  The  United  States  incarcerates  S 
a disproportionately  large  number  of  the  poor  » 
and  the  uneducated.  Prisoners  tend  to  be  members  of  ethnic  5 
groups,  especially  black  and  Hispanic.  In  fact,  fully  two-thirds  " 
of  those  behind  bars  are  members  of  racial  and  ethnic  minori-  ° 
ties.  According  to  the  nonprofit  organization  The  Sentencing  i 
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Project,  black  males  bom  today  have  a one  in  three  chance  of 
going  to  prison  during  their  lifetime — as  compared  to  a one 
in  17  chance  for  white  males.  The  mentally  disturbed,  lack- 
ing support  in  the  community,  gravitate  toward  the  prison 
system,  where  they  will  find  little  help. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  U.S.  jail  and  prison  population  has 
risen  sharply  and  is  now  over  two  million.  The  increase 
stemmed  mainly  from  a get-tough  policy  on  drugs.  Drug 
offenders  account  for  a fifth  of  all  state  prisoners  and  60  per- 
cent of  all  federal  prisoners.  Most  have  no  record  of  violent 
offenses.  Other  expanding  groups  include  children  who  enter 
the  system  when  judges  try 
them  as  adults.  Imprisoned 
teenagers  sent  to  adult  facili- 
ties are  more  likely  than  others 
to  be  gang-raped  or  otherwise 
sexually  abused.  And  yet 
tough-on-crime  laws  have 
increasingly  allowed  the  trans- 
fer of  juveniles  to  adult  court  at 
much  younger  ages  than  previ- 
ously. Adult  sentences  imposed 
on  children,  the  Sentencing 
Project  observes,  are  unduly 
severe.  More  women  are  also 
entering  the  system,  leaving 
their  children  with  a family 
member  or  surrendering  them 
as  wards  of  the  state,  thus 
weakening  the  family  structure 
of  the  imprisoned.  Though  the 
system  already  houses  a num- 
ber of  military  veterans,  that 
number  is  likely  to  jump  as 
veterans  return  from  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  only  to  receive  scant  help  in  finding  jobs  and 
reentering  society. 

In  spite  of  this  grim  picture  of  a nation  that  imprisons  its 
misfits  and  hides  them  from  view,  the  stereotypes  continue. 
The  few  leaders  who  call  for  constructive  change  in  the  sys- 
tem are  unheard.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  the  legislature 
has  tried  since  2001  to  reduce  prison  visits  by  75  percent  as 
a way  to  control  drug  usage.  Opponents  of  the  policy  cor- 
recdy  argue  that  loss  of  contact  with  families  will  destroy 
bonds  with  spouses  and  children.  Studies  show  that  main- 
taining such  bonds  helps  reduce  recidivism.  Yet  the  attempt 
to  curtail  prison  visits  continues. 

Many  prisoners  are  violent  and  dangerous  and  need 
incarceration.  Others  are  not;  they  made  mistakes,  took  a 
wrong  turn  and  are  now  asking  for  a chance  to  redeem 
themselves.  Their  behavior  while  in  prison  indicates  that 
they  can  be  rehabilitated,  especially  where  possibilities  for 


education,  drug  treatment  and  work  opportunities  exist.  In 
Michigan,  level  1 prisoners  are  permitted  to  work  in  the 
community.  They  clean  drains  and  river  banks,  cut  down 
trees,  pick  up  trash  and  perform  many  other  low-paying  but 
useful  jobs.  Within  the  facility,  they  are  engaged  in  a variety 
of  industries,  particularly  making  license  plates.  Other 
industries  include  woodworking,  computer  operations, 
making  garments,  mattresses  and  vinyl  products.  At  the  Gus 
Harrison  facility,  veterans  raise  money  for  hospitalized  vet- 
erans or  for  their  widows.  Some  prisoners  start  gardens, 
providing  food  for  the  prison  and  for  food  banks  in  the 
community.  Still  others  raise 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  and 
donate  them  to  nursing  homes 
and  community  fundraisers. 
The  good  that  prisoners  do, 
however,  can  be  swept  away 
after  one  garish  story  about  a 
prison  outbreak  or  when  a 
parolee’s  violent  behavior  airs 
in  the  media. 

If  we  are  ever  to  construct 
a more  just  and  humane 
prison  system,  we  must  move 
beyond  negative  attitudes 
toward  a class  of  people  we 
barely  know  and  hear  about 
only  when  there  is  bad  news  to 
report.  We  need  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  current  sys- 
tem. What  are  its  good  and 
bad  aspects?  How  can  we 
reduce  our  prison  population 
while  still  incarcerating  those 
who  represent  a real  threat  to 
society?  And  finally,  how  can  we  change  attitudes  so  that  we 
no  longer  look  on  all  prisoners  as  cut  from  the  same  cloth? 

The  need  for  change  is  great.  We  could  begin  by  work- 
ing to  change  the  mandatory-minimum  drug  laws  that  keep 
low-level  drug  offenders  incarcerated  for  decades,  urging 
lawmakers  to  sentence  them  to  treatment  rather  than  to 
prison.  Similarly,  the  1986  welfare  law  added  further,  coun- 
terproductive punishments  that  have  had  a particularly 
harsh  effect  on  drug  offenders,  especially  women  who  are 
mothers,  barring  them  for  life  from  receiving  food  stamps 
and  from  residing  in  public  housing.  Such  burdens  promote 
family  breakup  and  increase  recidivism  rates.  Other  needed 
changes  include  the  increased  use  of  drug  courts  and  the 
elimination  of  racial  profiling  in  drug  sentences.  The  goal  of 
criminal  justice  should  not  be  simply  to  punish,  but  to  pre- 
pare prisoners  for  re-entry  into  the  communities  to  which 
they  will  eventually  return.  |g| 


Examples  of  Abuse  of  Power 

• People  are  executed  for  crimes  they  did  not  commit. 
While  continuing  to  maintain  his  innocence,  Robert 
Cantu  of  San  Antonio  was  executed  for  a fatal  shoot- 
ing in  1993.  Years  later,  his  codefendant  David  Garza 
and  an  eyewitness,  Juan  Moreno,  cleared  Cantu  of  the 
crime. 

•Accused  persons  later  found  to  be  innocent  receive 
long  prison  terms.  In  Coldwater,  Mich.,  Terry  Bauder 
spent  12  years  in  prison  for  criminal  sexual  conduct 
before  his  accuser  recanted  her  testimony. 

• Life  in  prison  is  a dangerous  and  humiliating  experi- 
ence. One  of  the  prisoners  in  a class  I teach  at 
Michigan’s  Gus  Harrison  Correctional  facility  in  Adrian, 
Mich.,  has  been  persecuted  by  other  prisoners,  who 
learned  from  an  officer  that  the  prisoner  is  a convicted 
sexual  offender.  The  prisoner  has  little  hope  of  bringing 
the  offending  officer  to  justice.  An  all-powerful  and 
secretive  prison  system  will  make  sure  that  no  one  on 
the  outside  learns  about  the  injustice. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Neighborly,  Reflective,  Committed 


New  York  City’s  Muslims 


IN  THE  CITY  OF  Ground 
Zero,  what  are  Muslims  say- 
ing about  cartoons?  When 
I ask  the  question  to 
Muslim  friends,  they  tell  me 
stories  I wish  more  people 
could  hear.  Muslims  in 
New  York  seem  remark- 
ably unconsumed  by  the 
cartoons,  because  well 
before  9/11  they  under- 
stood the  need  to  be  self- 
critical  and  work  with 
the  larger  community  to 
be  part  of  our  shared 
civic  life.  Of  course  they 
are  concerned,  just  not 
consumed.  Work  goes  on, 
some  of  which  involves 
partnerships  across  religious 
lines,  and  such  camaraderie  is 
precious.  As  an  interfaith  orga- 
nizer who  happens  to  be  Jewish,  I 
probably  miss  a dark  side  of  opin- 
ion. But  the  following  three  stories  are 
noteworthy. 


Three  Muslim  Stories 

The  day  before  the  anti-cartoon  rally  in 
front  of  the  Danish  Mission,  Sheikh 
Musa  Drammeh,  the  president  of  a 
Muslim  school  in  the  Bronx,  was  inter- 
viewing a candidate  for  a teaching  posi- 
tion. He  offered  her  a job  and  told  her  to 
start  the  next  day.  She  was  taken  aback, 
anti  said  she  would  be  at  the  rally; 
wouldn’t  he  be  there  too?  Drammeh 
replied  that  teaching  children  to  be  good 
citizens  was  more  important  than  com- 
plaining about  a cartoon.  “You  and  I 
know  that  Muhammad  did  not  wear 
bombs  in  his  head,”  he  explained  to  her 
“Our  children  need  to  know  it.  If  you 
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want  a job,  come  tomorrow.”  She  started 
at  8:30  a.m.  the  next  day. 

The  day  after  the  rally,  Imam  Shamsi 
AH,  the  leader  of  a large  mosque  in 
Queens,  explained  to  a group  of 
Christian  seminarians  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  that  he  had  been 
at  the  rally.  He  helped  organize  it, 
because  a peaceful  protest  was  a way  to 
show  patriotism,  tolerance  and  concern. 
It  was  also  a way  to  educate  his  commu- 
nity. “Muslims  are  forbidden  to  depict 
the  prophet,  but  the  cartoons  were  drawn 
by  non-Muslims.  No  Islamic  law  was 
broken.  Besides,  we  have  an  example  of 
how  to  react  to  unwarranted  criticism. 
When  an  old  lady  threw  garbage  at 
Muhammad,  he  only  smiled  and  walked 


away.”  Still,  Shamsi  contin- 
ued, the  moral  principle  of 
freedom  of  speech  should 
be  held  in  tension  with 
another  moral  princi- 
ple: civility  to  your 
neighbor.  Indeed, 
does  any  moral  reli- 
gious tradition 
advocate  freedom 
for  the  sake  of 
being  offensive? 

Adem  Carroll, 
a Muslim  human 
rights  worker,  was 
too  busy  gathering 
signatures  that 
called  for  the  release 
of  Jill  Carroll  (no  rel- 
ative) in  Iraq  to  spend 
much  time  thinking 
about  cartoons,  except  to 
say  that  he  wished  there 
were  better  local  Muslim 
newspapers  to  cover  a wider 
range  of  opinions.  As  a Muslim  com- 
munity advocate,  Carroll  focuses  on 
local  issues.  Yet  such  international  situa- 
tions cannot  be  ignored.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues have  organized  numerous  pro- 
grams around  this  case,  yet  his  success  is 
regularly  overlooked  by  the  mainstream 
media. 

The  strategy  of  waving  “good 
examples”  as  a defense  or  excuse  for 
general  bad  behavior  is  rightly  criti- 
cized, so  I want  to  make  clear  that  these 
leaders  are  not  anti-Muslim  Muslims, 
or  Muslims  who  live  a Jekyll  and  Hyde 
existence.  Drammeh,  for  example,  is 
socially  conservative  on  women’s  issues 
and  sexual  orientation.  Shamsi  Ali  is  a 
progressive  on  women’s  issues,  yet  does  ° 
not  advocate  that  women  serve  as  p 
imams.  I mention  these  points  to  ensure  “ 
that  these  leaders  are  not  seen  as  ideal  * 
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examples  from  the  left.  If  they  were,  they 
would  have  less  potential  for  our  larger 
community.  Instead,  they  defy  such  sim- 
plified and  polarized  camps.  They  and 
other  Muslims  have  the  ability  to  be  self- 
critical  social  critics,  using  their  faith’s 
teachings  and  their  own  conscience  to 
navigate  our  shared  situation  on  the 
ground. 

The  Value  of  Interaction 

How  did  such  Muslims  get  this  way?  To 
begin  with,  they  all  interact  regularly 
with  non-Muslims.  Interaction  with  the 
larger  community  facilitates  their  self- 
reflection and  shapes  the  larger  commu- 
nity discourse  as  well.  Sheikh  Drummeh 
understood  when  he  opened  his  school  in 
the  Bronx  that  knowing  his  neighbors 
was  critical  to  long-term  success.  Yes, 
they  wanted  to  make  good  Muslims,  and 
this  meant  a Muslim  school,  but  it  also 
meant  neighborliness.  “We  reached  out 
to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  leaders  right 
away,”  he  explained.  “The  more  we  make 
friends,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  shed 
blood.”  For  Shamsi  Ali,  coming  to  the 
United  States  and  living  in  Queens  radi- 
cally altered  his  understanding  of  reli- 
gion’s role  in  civic  participation,  and  how 
he,  as  a Muslim,  should  think  about  and 
interact  with  other  faiths.  Carroll’s  work 
is  directed  toward  the  Muslim  communi- 
ty, but  like  any  good  social  service  advo- 
cate, he  helps  whoever  needs  help.  This 
builds  bonds  between  Muslims  and  “out- 
siders.” 

The  collective  experience  of  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  plays  a 
role  here  as  well.  Muslim  leaders  bonded 
with  religious  leaders  of  other  faiths  who 
called  for  tolerance  toward  their  commu- 
nity and  invited  Muslims  to  speak  in  their 
synagogues  and  churches.  Likewise, 
Muslim  leaders  condemned  the  attacks 
outright  in  every  venue  possible.  The 
Interfaith  Center  of  New  York  hosted  a 
press  conference  that  included  over  a 
dozen  Muslim  leaders  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  other  religious  leaders.  The  expe- 
rience taught  many  Muslims  and  others 
the  need  for  humanizing  social  bonds 
across  religious  lines. 

Strengthening  the  Muslim 
Community 

In  every  case,  relating  to  people  other 
than  themselves  has  strengthened  the 
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Muslim  community,  built  their  sense  of 
civic  participation  and  shaped  a Muslim 
reaction  that  is  different  from  what  can 
be  found  elsewhere.  African-American 
Muslims,  rooted  in  the  experience  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  are  the  most 
social-justice  oriented  Muslims  in 
America,  and  arguably  the  progenitor  of 
larger  Muslim  involvement  in  interfaith 
and  civic  participation.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  foundational,  yet  so  is  the 
power  of  civility  and  partnership. 

The  point  is  that  many  Muslim  lead- 
ers in  New  York  City  have  their  heads 


on  straight.  They  are  not  more  liberal  in 
their  religious  beliefs.  They  do  not  dis- 
miss the  need  for  freedom  of  speech,  but 
remind  themselves  and  us  that  civility  is 
also  a fundamental  moral  principle. 
They  think  the  violent  reaction  to  9/11 
has  been  bad  for  Muslims  and  want  to 
focus  their  attention  on  education,  call- 
ing for  tolerance  and  reflection  by  the 
larger  community.  Such  leaders  and  the 
interfaith  forums  that  cultivate  them 
need  to  be  fostered,  not  dismissed,  and 
not  idealized.  This  is  no  laughing  mat- 
ter. W 
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BY  FRANK  CUNNINGHAM 


Actions  of  Hope 

Project  recovery  in  New  Orleans 


Homes  moved  off  their  foundations  by  flood  waters 
still  sit  on  a sidewalk  on  March  5 in  St.  Bernard 
Parish,  a civil  entity  east  of  New  Orleans,  more  than 
six  months  after  Hurricane  Katrina.  "•*' 


ON  MY  FIFTH  DAY  at  the  pro- 
ject, I was  asked  to  work  with 
the  carpenters  who  were  refit- 
ting and  expanding  tool  bins 
on  18-foot  flatbed  trailers.  The  number 
of  volunteers  was  rapidly  increasing, 
necessitating  an  increase  in  our  capacity 
to  get  wrecking  and  dismantling  tools 
into  the  field.  From  50  weekly  volunteers 
in  mid-January  to  1,700  in  early  March, 
the  labor  pool  was  bringing  the  St. 
Bernard  Parish  Recovery  Project  closer  to 
its  goals. 

* his  six-month,  volunteer-driven 
attempt  to  make  the  parish  habitable 
again  after  the  hurricane-force  winds  of 
Katrina  and  Rita  and  the  flooding 
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president  and  publisher  of  Ave  Maria 
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released  by  breached  levees,  aimed  to  gut 
5,000  homes  by  June  1.  In  this  context,  I 
met  Henri  Martinez  and  Michael  Hayes. 
One  came  to  symbolize  for  me  the  resig- 
nation of  age,  the  other  the  energy  of 
youth — both  in  the  pursuit  of  hope. 

The  parish  (county)  abuts  the  east 
side  of  New  Orleans  and  spreads  out 
southeast  through  palms  and  finger  spits 
of  land,  bayous,  levees  and  swamps.  Close 
in  to  New  Orleans,  large  tracks  of  the 
parish  had  been  drained,  filled,  levied  and 
developed  into  extensive  neighbor- 
hoods— street  grids  and  cul-de-sacs  of 
mosdy  one-story  middle-income  homes. 
Beyond  them  are  the  oil  refineries. 
Beyond  that  it’s  shrimp,  crab  and  oyster 
country. 

Volunteers  in  Tent  City 

Base  camp  for  the  recovery  project  is  set 
up  snug  in  the  shadow  of  the  Chalmette 
oil  refinery.  Here  the  volunteers  gather 


weekly  in  a tent  city  contracted  by 
FEMA — managed  by  a group  called,  of 
all  things,  Premier  Party  Rentals — to  take 
the  initial  steps  to  help  people  reclaim 
their  lives.  During  this  particular  week, 
the  camp  was  full  of  college  lads  on  spring 
break  and  clusters  of  60-somethings  with 
the  time  and  experience  to  help  out.  The 
kids  were  mostly  from  faith-based 
groups — Campus  Crusade  for  Christ, 
Samaritan’s  Purse,  Real  Life,  Catholic 
and  other  denominational  colleges  in  the 
East,  Midwest  and  South.  Three-fourths 
had  been  recruited  by  Habitat  for 
Humanity. 

They  are  participating  in  a plan  that  is 
simple  to  describe,  yet  difficult  to  execute: 
Have  armies  of  volunteers  go  into  the 
neighborhoods  flooded  by  14  feet  to  24 
feet  of  water  and  gut  the  homes.  First 
shovel  out  the  three  or  four  inches  of  mud 
that  have  coated  the  floors  since  last 
September;  seal  and  remove  the  appli- 
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ances  (many  of  the  refrigerators  haven’t 
been  emptied  of  food  since  the  houses 
were  abandoned)  and  any  solvents;  then 
start  stripping  the  insides — floor  cover- 
ings, trim,  drywall,  insulation,  wiring  and 
whatever  else  there  is.  Clean  it  up  as  well  as 
possible  and  leave  the  studded  shell  for  the 
owners  to  start  over  with. 

Dirty  Work 

It’s  dirty  work,  strenuous  work.  The  hous- 
es smell  and  are  coated  with  a variety  of 
molds.  Vermin — cockroaches,  rats,  mice, 
nutrias,  lizards  and  snakes  are  common.  So 
are  dead  pets.  Before  working  in  a house, 
everyone  goes  through  an  orientation 
about  safety,  protective  clothing  and  health 
hazards  provided  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Ten-person  gutting  teams  put  in 
seven-hour  days,  supported  by  logistics 
teams  that  supply  transportation  into  the 
neighborhoods,  as  well  as  tools,  food, 
water  and  emergency  services.  I’m  an  older 
guy  who  drew  the  logistics  straw,  distribut- 
ing and  picking  up  tools  for  a dozen  teams. 
After  all,  a strapping  20-year  old  can  shov- 
el a lot  more  mud  and  pull  out  a lot  more 
drywall  in  a day  than  this  recent  retiree. 
But  I can  coach  him  that  a crowbar  is  a 
much  more  effective  tool  for  removing  a 
door  and  its  housing  than  a long-handled 
axe. 

Young  Coordinator 

The  project  is  run  by  a young  man  named 
Michael  Hayes,  the  Habitat  for  Humanity 
General  Projects  Coordinator  in  New 
Orleans.  His  name  was  dropped  every- 
where. “Michael  Hayes  will  take  care  of  it.” 
“Call  Michael  Hayes  if  you  have  a prob- 
lem.” “Michael  Hayes  needs  to  authorize 
that.”  One  of  my  tentmates,  Earl  from 
Fairbanks,  had  been  in  touch  with  Hayes 
off  and  on  for  weeks,  arranging  to  bring  in 
a group  of  Alaskan  volunteers.  A retired 
businessman,  well  into  his  70’s,  Earl  spoke 
of  Hayes  in  glowing  terms — “well  orga- 
nized, highly  motivated,  articulate  and  self- 
assured.”  Then  he  met  him  in  his  St. 
Charles  Avenue  office  and  was  aghast. 
“He’s  everything  I expected.  Except  he’s  a 
college  kid,”  said  Earl  incredulously. 

More  accurately,  Hayes  is  a student  in 
a master  of  fine  arts  writing  program  at 
Spaulding  College  in  Louisville,  Ky.  “I 
work  at  my  own  pace  so  the  writing  pro- 


gram allows  me  the  time  to  do  things  like 
this,”  he  explains  matter-of-factly. 
Recruiting  volunteers  and  getting  them 
into  the  field  is  only  one  of  the  “things 
thrown  at  me  here.”  The  day  we  talked  he 
had  1,300  volunteers  in  the  field. 

Detritus  Abounds 

The  neighborhoods  he  is  helping  reclaim 
have  been  captured  well  enough  in  the 
media  photos  and  video  footage.  But  that 
is  a view  from  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
viewfinder.  In  person,  the  blinders  come 
off  as  block  after  block,  street  after  street, 
neighborhood  after  neighborhood  pass 
and  meld  one  community  into  another. 
Construction  detritus  is  everywhere — 
shingles,  sheet  metal,  drywall,  insulation, 
wood,  bricks — the  list  goes  on.  Cars  are 
planted  in  disarray  in  odd  spots  and  at 
weird  angles  where  receding  waters 
parked  them.  Here  and  there  is  a FEMA 
trailer  housing  a courageous  soul  making 
a stand  in  a war  zone  after  the  battles  have 
moved  on. 

What  the  waters  spared  in  St. 
Bernard’s  Parish  the  winds  shredded. 
Farther  to  the  southeast,  where  housing 
developments  give  way  to  thin  villages 
strung  out  along  bayous,  the  destruction 
is  nearly  complete.  Henri  Martinez  is  a 
cinder  block  of  a man,  about  5 feet  7 inch- 
es or  so,  around  250  pounds.  Bump  into 
him  and  you  bounce.  His  hands  are  worn 
and  beaten  from  five  decades  of  shrimp- 
ing and  boat-building,  his  sun-darkened 
face  deeply  lined  from  years  of  days  on 
the  open  water.  He  moves  purposefully, 
knowing  how  to  pace  himself  and  con- 
serve his  battered  body.  He  speaks  with 
the  cadence  and  distinctive  dialect  of  his 
own  finger  of  the  delta,  a place  called 
Delacroix.  It  was  home  for  all  of  his  63 
years  before  Katrina  put  him  and  his  wife 
on  a docked  cruise  ship  and  then  into  a 
FEMA  trailer  on  a lot  in  Chalmette  that 
belongs  to  one  of  his  children. 

Shrimp  Boat 

After  some  of  us  spent  a day  helping  him 
refit  and  expand  tool  bins  on  the  trailers, 
he  invited  us  to  see  the  shrimp  boat  he 
and  his  lifelong  friend  Rock  had  built. 
We  drove  to  Delacroix  in  the  late  after- 
noon. On  the  way  he  offered  us  nearly  a 
house-by-building  view  of  what  had 
been,  pointing  repeatedly  to  spots  where 
family,  cousins,  in-laws  and  lifelong 


friends  once  had  homes  and  jobs.  Two 
homes  remained  out  of  all  the  houses, 
shops,  churches  and  commercial  build- 
ings in  this  community  of  1,000  strung 
out  close  by  Terra  Boeuf  bayou.  One 
stood  cabled  and  turnbuckled  to  14-foot 
concrete  stilts  set  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  other  stood  stark  amid  debris  and 
foliage  made  ghostly  by  the  salt  water 
surge.  Henri  called  it  the  “angel  spot.” 
Inexplicably  the  house  had  withstood 
Katrina,  and  then  Rita,  as  it  had  with- 
stood Betsy  four  decades  ago. 

Shortly  he  directed  me  to  stop  at  a 
cement  pad  that  had  once  held  his  home. 
There  this  hardened  man,  husband  and 
father  of  three,  grandfather  to  a gaggle 
and  great  grandfather  of  one,  cried  soft- 
ly. “It’s  a hard  pill  to  swallow”  was  all  he 
could  say.  I could  offer  scant  succor.  I 
thought  I could  handle  it,  having  lost  a 
home  and  survived  a super  typhoon  in 
the  Western  Pacific;  and  I had  reported 
on  human  duress  following  the  evacua- 
tion of  Vietnamese  refugees  in  1975. 
Ashamedly  I ached  to  leave,  afraid  to  tus- 
sle with  the  meaning  of  such  loss  at  this 
stage  of  our  lives. 

“Will  the  people  return?”  I asked. 
“No.  Not  this  time.”  The  destruction 
was  too  thorough.  No  lives  were  lost. 
Everyone  evacuated  in  time.  But  Henri, 
his  community  now  scattered  around  the 
country,  mourned  the  loss  of  a way  of  life 
that  centered  on  taking  a living  from  the 
sea  and  neighbors  helping  neighbors 
whenever  needed,  a community  shaped 
by  networks  of  extended  families. 

His  shrimp  boat  had  survived  in  a 
safe  harbor,  now  a white  and  blue- 
trimmed  anomaly  amid  the  flotsam.  A 
few  crab  pots  hung  over  the  side.  He 
pulled  them,  smiling  at  the  handful  of 
crabs  in  each,  remembering  how  good 
they  were  when  boiled  with  vegetables, 
shrimp,  spices  and  sausage  for  communi- 
ty gatherings.  “What  about  shrimping? 
Can  you  go  back  out?”  “No  infrastruc- 
ture,” he  replied.  No  ready  fuel,  no  ice- 
houses for  storage,  no  brokers  for  buying, 
no  truckers  for  transporting.  His  work 
was  now  limited  to  being  the  carpenter  in 
a tent  city,  awaiting  an  uncertain  future. 
He  spoke  lovingly  of  his  nearby  family, 
while  noting  how  draining  the  grandkids 
can  be.  “They’re  on  the  upside  of  life.  I’m 
on  the  downside,”  he  said  somewhat  for- 
lornly. 
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Little  Standing 

Rubble  is  everywhere,  deep  in  the  woods 
and  swamps,  the  bayous  Uttered  with  half- 
sunken  boats,  cars  and  sections  of  homes. 
Almost  nothing  stands  of  the  homes  and 
buildings  built  on  10-foot  to  18-foot  con- 
crete stilts  and  often  cabled  to  the  ground. 
The  winds  lifted  them  up  and  carried 
them  away,  dropping  them  in  rampaging 
storm  surges,  which  in  turn  shredded 
them.  After  the  eye  passed,  the  backwinds 
scattered  the  pieces  into  the  woods  and 
swamps.  There  they  may  Ue  forever,  with 
few  people,  if  any,  willing  to  risk  cleaning 
areas  rife  with  alligators  and  cotton- 
mouths.  Through  the  villages,  the  home 
stilts  remain  upright,  lonely  obelisks 
memoriaUzing  what  once  was. 

No  Easy  Solution 

There  is  no  easy  way  back  from  Katrina’s 
destruction.  My  time  there  was  instructive 
of  a human  and  geographic  problem  of 
colossal  proportions.  It  is  a problem  com- 
pUcated  by  the  interrelationships  among 
storm-ravaged  lowlands,  a rapidly  reced- 
ing delta,  a mighty  river  channeled  to  pro- 
pel its  land-making  capacity  off  the  conti- 
nental shelf,  the  possible  demise  of  a city 
of  great  tradition  and  culture,  opportunis- 
tic pohtics  and  the  inevitable  corruption 
induced  by  the  influx  of  vast  sums  of 
money.  There  is  no  reasonable  answer  as 
to  whether  or  not  these  neighborhoods 
should  even  be  reoccupied.  Perhaps  in  five 
or  10  years  I will  return  to  see  for  myself. 
There  are  even  climatologists  and  hydrol- 
ogists who  predict  that  New  Orleans  will 
not  exist  in  50  to  100  years. 

Meanwhile,  I reflect  on  the  irreplace- 
able experience  of  good  people  trying  to 
help — energetic,  high-minded  college 
kids,  an  unusual  breed  of  pros  who  make 
disaster  relief  their  careers  and  volunteers 
there  for  the  duration.  Then  there  are  the 
handfuls  of  guys  like  myself  who  normally 
make  their  way  in  the  white-collar  world — 
stockbroker,  software  engineer,  instruc- 
tional technologies  specialist,  speechwrit- 
er,  book  publisher,  auto  parts  manufactur- 
er and  military  non-com — who  shared  life 
in  a tent  for  a week  under  the  direction  of 
a deeply  motivated  grad  student,  knowing 
we  offered  scant  help  to  people  like  Henri, 
people  our  age  who  have  lost  nearly  every- 
thing. We  were  able  to  go  home  to  settled 
lives,  while  they  were  left  to  struggle, 
endure  and  hope.  ^ 
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Faith  in  Focus 


‘Christ,  Come  Quickly’ 

How  it  feels  to  be  dying  BY  THOMAS  H.  STAHEL 


WHEN  I RETURNED  to 
the  United  States 
from  Nigeria  in  2000, 
I was  assigned  to  work 
in  a downtown  parish  of  New 
Orleans,  where  Harry  Tompson  was 
the  onlyjesuit  and  pastor.  Harry,  who 
had  cancer  of  the  prostate,  was  not 
afraid  of  many  things,  if  anything.  He 
used  to  say,  “It’s  not  death  I fear,  but 
dying.” 

Because  he  had  many  friends, 
Harry  did  not  need  me  much  for  his 
cancer  adventures — they  washed  him 
and  fed  him,  especially  after  that  night 
when  he  fell  like  a sack  of  potatoes. 
(My  room  was  right  below  Harry’s, 
and  I helped  him  back  into  bed.)  In 
those  days  certain  television  programs 
gave  us  something  to  look  forward  to 
week  by  week.  But  the  Rosary  was  a 
daily  occurrence.  And  I still  say  the 
Rosary  with  Harry,  who  died  in  2001. 

For  now  I am  the  one  dying  of 
cancer. 

Back  in  1993,  long  before  Africa 
was  a dream,  I had  driven  from  New 
York,  where  I was  on  the  staff  of 
America,  to  the  Jesuit  center  in 
Wernersville,  Pa.,  to  visit  another 
dying  Jesuit  friend,  Joe  Whelan.  The 
article  I wrote  about  this  visit  was  real- 
ly Joe’s — people  loved  Joe  and  they 
would  be  interested  not  just  in  his 


THOMAS  H.  STAHEL,  S.J.,  was  born  on  Jan.  5, 1938,  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  grew  up  in  Greenwood,  Miss.  One  year  after  being  ordained  a priest 
in  June  1971,  he  became  an  associate  editor  of  America  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1977,  when  he  became  the  provincial  superior  of  the 
New  Orleans  Province.  After  finishing  his  six-year  term,  he  spent  two  years  in  Paraguay  as  a counselor  to  the  young  Jesuits  of  that  province  and 
then  returned  to  America,  where  he  served  as  executive  editor  from  1985  to  1994.  He  then  went  to  Nigeria  as  director  of  novices. 

On  July  6,  2006,  Father  Stahel  died  in  New  Orleans  after  a difficult  battle  with  cancer.  At  the  Mass  of  Christian  Burial,  Leo  O’Donovan,  S.J., 
described  him  as  a "man  wholly  of  the  church  in  council,  opening  and  renewing  itself  to  be  a sign  of  hope  in  the  world,  and  of  the  Society,  appro- 
priating the  church’s  renewal  through  its  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  promotion  of  justice....  While  celebrating  Mass  together  one  day  last  fall, 
I mentioned  after  the  Gospel  that  he  was  living  beautifully  the  patience  it  recommended.  He  responded  simply,  ‘Leo,  this  is  my  latest  assignment 
from  God.’  Tom  Stahel  was  indeed  a man  on  mission.  Or,  as  the  provincial  of  another  American  province  said  to  me  recently,  ‘Tom  was  a good 
man  who  was  easy  to  find  when  you  needed  a good  man.’” 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Father  Stahel  wrote  the  reflection  published  here. 
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welfare,  but  in  his  prayer,  since  he  was  an 
expert.  The  article  was  about  praying  at 
the  time  of  dying,  with  all  the  pain  Joe 
then  experienced.  (“How  I Pray  Now,” 
Am.  11/20/93). 

Now  it  is  my  turn,  not  that  I have  the 
pain  so  far.  Having  reported  so  meticu- 
lously on  Joe’s  passing  over,  I thought  it 
might  be  good  to  report  now  on  the 
passing  of  the  person  who  reported. 

First,  there  is  a surprising  variety  of 
medical  opinions.  One  doctor  says,  “four 
to  six  months”;  another,  “a  year  or  less.” 
They  do  not  know  for  sure.  After  radia- 
tion, another  understands  my  insistence  on 
quality  of  life,  not  quantity  of  days.  Maybe 
the  fact  that  I am  a priest  makes  for  under- 
standing. They  are  so  kind.  But  I am  firm, 
so  I wait  for  Christ  to  make  his  move. 


Others  have  been  here  before  me, 
after  all.  Think  of  those  soldiers  in  the 
movie  “Saving  Private  Ryan,”  aboard 
landing  boats  at  Normandy.  They  knew 
ahead  of  time  that  like  soldiers  every- 
where, some  of  them  would  be  blown  to 
bits.  Or  think  of  Philip  Evans,  an  English 
Jesuit  who  was  told  he  was  to  be  hanged 
the  next  day.  At  the  time  (the  date  was 
July  20,  1679),  Philip  was  playing  tennis. 
He  continued  his  game.  As  they  prepared 
to  execute  him,  he  proclaimed  it  was  the 
best  bully  pulpit  he  ever  had.  St.  Philip  (he 
is  a martyr  saint),  pray  for  me. 

So  what  does  it  feel  like  to  die? 

It  feels  like  a slackening  of  powers  and 
a tendency  to  fall  like  a ragdoll.  I cannot 
swallow,  have  not  been  able  to  for  months 
now.  That  is  the  worst  of  it,  although  for 


some  time  I have  been  deaf  and  blind  on 
the  right-hand  side.  Doing  anything  on 
the  right  is  difficult — so  that  writing  now 
is  like  what  left-hand  writing  used  to  be. 
Down  to  1 18  pounds,  I move  at  night  with 
caution;  though  if  I fell,  I would  not  make 
much  of  an  impression. 

Talking  is  more  and  more  difficult, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  others’  having 
more  and  more  difficulty  understanding 
my  guttural  attempts  at  speech.  God  never 
closes  one  door  without  opening  another, 
they  say.  So  all  this  has  been  felt  as  numb- 
ness, not  pain,  though  doctors  warn  that 
pain  may  come.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  dying  felt  like  midmoming  and  mid- 
day exhaustion?  Well,  perhaps  one  who 
has  had  more  experience  than  I.  But  in  any 
case,  just  to  be  left  alone  to  sleep  seems  a 
great  blessing.  The  doctor  recommends 
that  I speak  with  the  oncologist.  But  even 
to  speak  with  him  requires  paperwork  that 
I can  do  only  with  difficulty — hence,  I rely 
on  the  kindness  of  a Jesuit  superior  who 
will  do  it  for  me. 

Such  is  the  quality,  or  non-quality,  of 
fife  these  days  that  I am  like  the  nun  in 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins’s  poem  “The 
Wreck  of  the  Deutschland,”  crying  out: 
“O  Christ,  Christ  come  quickly.” 

All  of  which  may  sound  self-absorbed, 
I know,  but  that  is  part  of  illness,  I find. 
Joe  Whelan  had  pointed  this  out  in  1993, 
but  that  was  only  a warning,  not  a feeling. 
To  continue  the  Joe  Whelan  sort  of  talk,  I 
would  say  that  my  prayer,  amid  all  the 
feedings  and  what  goes  with  them,  is 
mostly  the  Rosary — and  the  Gospel  of 
John,  particularly  those  wonderful 
moments  when  the  Lord  is  feeding  his 
people. 

So  this  is  how  it  feels  to  die.  Who 
would  have  thought?  0 
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Film 


Gentle  Into  That 
Good  Night 


Dr.  t.  j.  eckleburg’S  eyes, 
an  optometrist’s  billboard  on 
the  road  to  Jay  Gatsby’s  man- 
sion, stared  patiently  out  over 
the  Jazz  Age,  without  blinking,  without 
judgment,  without  tears.  In  their  pitiless 
observation  of  America  drowning  in  its 
own  boodeg  liquor  and  easy  money,  the 
eyes  might  well  represent  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  himself.  Those  wise  but  silent 
eyes  must  have  known  that  someday 
Gatsby’s  and  America’s  fantasy  world 
must  come  to  an  end,  but  it  is  an  end  that 
evokes  little  pity.  It  was  a great  ride. 
Would  that  every  man  could  love  so 
deeply  or  live  so  fully. 

Fitzgerald’s  ghost  stalks  Robert 
Altman’s  endearing  new  film  A Prairie 
Home  Companion.  The  story  is  set  in 
the  Fitzgerald  Theater  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  author’s  portrait,  in  profile  like  the 
Arrow  Collar  ads  so  popular  in  the  1920’s, 
looks  down  benignly,  whimsically  from 
the  marquee.  For  the  past  30  years,  when 
the  days  of  the  downtown  movie  cathe- 
drals had  well  passed,  the  refurbished  the- 
ater provided  a home  for  “A  Prairie  Home 
Companion,”  a live  weekly  radio  program 
featuring  homespun  humor,  country 
music  and  tongue-in-cheek  social  com- 
mentary for  its  live  studio  audience  and  for 
its  listeners  out  there  in  Radioland.  It’s  a 
branch  of  show  business  that  ended  50 
years  ago,  but  as  one  character  comments, 
no  one  told  the  cast  of  familiar,  if  aging, 
regulars.  Time  has  finally  caught  up  with 
them,  however.  This  is  to  be  their  last 
broadcast. 

Like  Fitzgerald,  Altman  carefully  situ- 
ates the  tone  somewhere  between  regret 
and  celebration,  between  satire  and  trib- 
ute. He  opens  the  film  on  a rainy  evening 

richard  a.  blake,  s.j.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  co-director  of  the  film  studies  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 


in  Mickey’s  Diner,  a scene  that  clearly 
recalls  the  famous  Edward  Hopper  paint- 
ing. Guy  Noir  (Kevin  Kline)  provides  a 
voice-over  narration  in  the  tough-guy  jar- 
gon of  a Philip  Marlowe  wannabe.  Noir  is 
in  fact  a private  detective,  at  least  he  was 
until  he  ran  out  of  beautiful  but  treacher- 
ous widows  and  ingenious  insurance 
scams.  He  now  serves  as  “security  direc- 
tor” for  the  old  Fitzgerald  theater.  Noir 
sits  at  the  stage  entrance  at  a table  lit  by  a 
lamp  with  a metal  shade,  signs  in  the  per- 
formers and  answers  the  telephone.  His 
role  is  traditionally  given  to  a character 
called  “Pops,”  who  wears  a visor,  vest  and 
sleeve  protectors.  Guy  Noir  has  a different 
self-image.  He  dresses  in  a pin-striped, 
double-breasted  suit  topped  by  a fedora, 
keeps  his  hair  in  place  with  an  overdose  of 
Wildroot  and  sports  a pencil  moustache 
that  adds  to  his  “irresistible  good  looks.” 
William  Powell’s  Thin  Man  would  be 
jealous. 

As  Noir  explains,  the  cast  gathers  at 
Mickey’s  for  a quick  supper  before  head- 


ing off  to  the  theater.  Yolanda  and 
Rhonda  Johnson  (Meryl  Streep  and  Lily 
Tomlin)  are  all  that  remain  of  the  four 
singing  Johnson  sisters.  Yolanda’s  teenage 
daughter  Lola  (Lindsay  Lohan)  prefers 
her  own  contemporary  poems  about  sui- 
cide to  comball  arias  of  the  older  genera- 
tion. The  singing  cowboys,  Lefty  and 
Dusty  (John  C.  Reilly  and  Woody 
Harrelson),  strut  and  swagger  in  front  of 
the  ladies.  Fair  enough.  They  want  to 
assure  themselves  that  no  one  will  mistake 
them  for  ranch  hands  from  “Brokeback 
Mountain.” 

As  airtime  approaches,  the  old 
Fitzgerald  slides  into  an  odd  kind  of  anar- 
chy, presided  over  by  Garrison  Keillor 
(playing  himself).  The  film’s  fictional 
radio  program  is  the  exact  replica  of  the 
show  he  has  been  doing  for  30  years  on 
public  radio.  G.K.,  as  he’s  known  to  the 
regulars,  sets  the  tone  for  the  others.  He’s 
been  doing  the  show  for  so  long  that  he 
flies  on  automatic  pilot.  Using  the  word 
“unflappable”  to  describe  him  would  sug- 
gest a level  of  manic  frenzy  that  is  foreign 
to  the  character.  As  the  clock  shows  a 
mere  two  minutes  to  go,  G.K.  continues  a 
philosophic  conversation  about  the 
demise  of  the  show  and  the  passage  of 
time.  He  has  not  even  bothered  to  put  on 
his  pants.  The  Johnsons  natter  on  about 
family  business  and  the  good  old  days. 
Lefty  and  Dusty  elbow  each  other  with 


Garrison  Keillor,  Meryl  Streep  and  Lindsay  Lohan  star  in  Robert  Altman’s  “A  Prairie  Home 
Companion.” 
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good-natured  insults.  Noir  wanders 
dirough  the  set,  knocking  over  props 
while  pretending  he  has  something 
important  to  do.  Out  of  desperation, 
Mollie  (Maya  Rudolph),  the  visibly  preg- 
nant stage  manager,  pretends  to  go  into 
labor  to  get  their  attention.  With  her  seri- 
ous expression,  her  clipboard  and  head- 
phones, she  stands  alone  between  the  per- 
formers and  absolute  catastrophe,  the  only 
adult  in  a schoolyard  moiling  with  sugar- 
crazed,  attention-deficit  preschoolers. 

The  show  itself  holds  few  surprises  for 
those  familiar  with  the  real  “A  Prairie 
Home  Companion.”  G.K.  serves  as  a 
down-home  emcee  who  balances  gracious 
introductions  with  folksy  monologues  of 
his  own.  He  even  does  a singing  commer- 
cial for  Lake  Superior  herring  in 
Norwegian.  He  also  supplies  a rich  bass 
harmony  to  many  of  the  musical  numbers, 
a talent  not  particularly  obvious  to  radio 
audiences.  Lily  Tomlin’s  singing  voice 
rivals  G.K.’s  in  range.  Pitched  so  low,  her 
voice  sounds  as  though  it  had  been  cured 
in  years  of  cigarette  smoke  and  marinated 
in  bourbon,  but  it  complements  quite 
nicely  the  conventionally  “sweet”  country 
sound  of  Meryl  Streep.  Lefty  and  Rusty 


flavor  their  numbers  with  barnyard 
humor.  The  jokes  are  innocent  enough, 
but  they  seem  to  enjoy  playing  to  their 
bad-boy  image,  and  that  makes  the  stale 
jokes  even  funnier. 

Musical  performances  dominate  the 
central  part  of  the  film,  but  this  is  no 
filmed  concert.  Altman  has  far  more 
important  corndogs  to  fry.  Throughout 
his  career,  Altman  has  explored  not  indi- 
viduals but  communities,  especially  those 
under  stress.  No  one  has  used  ensemble 
acting  and  fragmented  plots  with  greater 
skill.  “M*A*S*H”  (1970)  set  the  pattern. 
His  films  provoke  laughter  while  cutting 
to  the  bone.  When  the  jokes  end,  we 
realize  he  has  been  dealing  with  the 
human  condition,  with  meaning  and  the 
struggle  for  survival.  No  Altman  hero  is 
an  island.  Think  archipelago.  Garrison 
Keillor’s  gentle  script  (written  with  Ken 
LaZebnik)  packages  the  reflections  on 
the  life  and  mortality  of  the  human  fami- 
ly in  birthday  party  wrappings  that  mask 
their  dark  seriousness. 

The  show  is  closing  because  a faceless 
conglomerate  from  Texas  has  purchased 
the  old  Fitzgerald  theater  intending  to 
turn  the  property  into  a downtown  park- 


ing garage.  The  company  sends  its  repre- 
sentative, known  as  “Axeman”  (Tommy 
Lee  Jones),  to  deliver  the  legal  papers. 
The  Axeman  fails  to  recognize  the  bust  of 
Fitzgerald  in  his  V.I.P.  box.  He  does  not 
even  recognize  the  name,  since  he  boasts 
to  Noir  that  he  is  too  busy  to  read  books. 
As  a particular  affront  to  the  memory  of 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  he  passes  over  the 
other  offerings  of  the  well-stocked  bar 
and  asks  for  plain  water  without  ice!  F. 
Scott  would  cringe  at  the  very  idea.  He 
will  demolish  The  Fitzgerald  Theater 
and  end  the  program,  with  little  aware- 
ness that  he  is  destroying  an  important 
element  of  American  culture. 

As  an  incongruous  departure  from 
the  comic  realism  of  the  main  storyline, 
a beautiful  but  mysterious  woman 
(Virginia  Madsen)  in  a white  trenchcoat 
drifts  through  the  theater.  She  identifies 
herself  as  an  angel  who  has  been  sent  to 
lead  the  way  from  this  present  life  into 
the  next.  But  who  exactly,  or  what,  has 
she  come  for?  Chuck  Akers  (L.  Q. 
Jones),  a veteran  performer,  does  indeed 
die  as  he  prepares  for  a comic  tryst  in  his 
dressing  room.  Can  Axeman  assure  him- 
self that  he  has  one  more  day  to  live?  Or 
has  she  come  to  end  the  show  itself?  Or 
the  theater?  Or  perhaps  even  the  era  in 
America’s  history  when  such  people  and 
programs  defined  its  innocence.  But 
death  or,  better,  transition  comes  to  all 
people  and  all  times.  G.K.  refuses  to  end 
the  program  with  a farewell  speech.  He 
presents  every  show  as  though  it  is  the 
last.  This  time  it  is.  At  the  age  of  81, 
perhaps  Robert  Altman  feels  he  has  rea- 
son to  ponder  the  mysteries  of  mortali- 
ty- 

Altman  ends  his  film  with  a brief 
coda,  set  at  some  indeterminate  interval 
after  the  last  show.  Demolition  crews 
have  leveled  the  old  theater.  Noir  rescues 
the  bust  of  Fitzgerald;  it  provides  a handy 
resting  place  for  his  fedora.  The  old  gang 
meets  once  more  at  Mickey’s  Diner.  G.K. 
seems  content  with  a job  in  a parking  lot, 
and  Lola,  now  quite  the  young  lady,  helps 
her  mother  set  up  a retirement  fund. 
Rusty  and  Lefty  join  them,  and  the  old 
cast  talks  enthusiastically  about  reviving 
the  old  show  and  going  on  tour,  but 
everyone  knows  this  will  never  happen. 
Their  time  has  simply  passed.  Like 
Fitzgerald’s  Jazz  Age,  it  was  fun  while  it 
lasted.  Richard  A.  Blake 
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Money  Over 
People 

The  Disposable 
American 

Layoffs  and  Their  Consequences 

By  Louis  Uchitelle 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  283p  $25.95 
ISBN  1400041171 

Louis  Uchitelle,  a veteran  New  York 
Times  reporter,  examines  the  human  costs 
of  focusing  on  short-term  financial  gains 
and  globalization — outsourcing,  downsiz- 
ing and  layoffs.  Millions  experience  the 
resulting  anxiety  and  illness  in  their  daily 
lives.  In  The  Disposable  American  Uchitelle 
investigates  the  causes  of  layoffs  that  have 
become  so  common  in  the  United  States. 
Though  he  acknowledges  the  need  for 
greater  efficiencies  and  the  advantages  of 
globalization,  he  maintains  nevertheless 
that  layoffs  are  damaging  and  far  more 
numerous  than  necessary. 

Uchitelle  recounts  a United  Airlines 
state-of-the-art  airliner  maintenance  facil- 
ity that  opened  in  Indianapolis  in  1991 
and  closed  in  2003.  He  follows  the  lives  of 
several  ex-aircraft  maintenance  workers 
and  their  inability  to  obtain  new  skilled 
jobs  at  comparable  pay.  He  calls  this  “the 
destruction  of  skill.”  This  situation  coun- 
ters the  prevailing  myth  that  those  who 
possess  higher  skills  easily  find  new  jobs. 
More  than  half  of  the  $600  million  cost  of 
the  Indianapolis  facility  was  subsidized  by 
municipal  and  state  governments  in  order 
to  lure  high-paying  jobs.  But  across  the 
country  local  governments  provide  $30 
billion  each  year  in  subsidies  to  compete 
with  other  localities  to  attract  such  facili- 
ties. By  2003  United  had  outsourced 
maintenance  operations  to  nonunion 
firms  and  closed  the  facility,  laying  off 
2,400  highly  skilled  and  well-paid 
mechanics.  $ince  the  airline  paid  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  facility,  it  was  easier  for 
them  to  walk  away  from  it.  The  city  and 
state  now  pay  $37.5  million  annually  for 
mortgage  and  maintenance  on  the  empty 
building. 

Mergers  are  another  cause  of  layoffs, 
since  the  acquiring  firm  must  cut  costs  in 


order  to  pay  for  the  acquisition.  Maty’s, 
Citigroup,  G.E.  and  hundreds  of  other 
firms  have  done  this.  Most  of  these  merg- 
ers were  financial  and  human  failures.  But 
the  principal  cost  is  borne  by  those  who 
are  laid  off.  Uchitelle  cites  methods  of  the 
financially  oriented,  often  emulated  and 
arguably  morally  immature  ex-C.E.O.  of 
G.E.,  Jack  Welch:  “The  Welch  way 
diverted  the  wages  of  tens  of  millions  of 
laid  off  workers  into  corporate  cash  flow 
and  profits,  or  into  repayment  of  the  loans 
that  were  floated  to  pay  for  all  the  maneu- 
vering, or  into  the  bloated  incomes  of  the 
deal-makers.” 

The  prevailing  American  ideology 
calls  for  workers  to  blame  themselves  for 
their  loss  of  a job,  so  the  human  costs  of 
layoffs  include  a loss  of  self-esteem,  per- 
sonal anguish  and  mental  illness.  Workers 
in  the  United  $tates  have  been  protected 
by  labor  unions.  But  labor’s  bargaining 
position  has  been  eroded  over  the  last  few 
decades,  such  that  management  can  now 
more  easily  lay  off  workers  and  hire 
replacements  for  strikers.  Uchitelle 
describes  the  prestigious  1995  Dunlop 
Commission  Report  to  the  President,  which 
found  that  workers  desired  greater  coop- 
eration with  management  and  recom- 
mended that  to  do  so  effectively  Congress 
should  strengthen  the  bargaining  power  of 
workers.  This  report  was  never  imple- 
mented, and  management  continues  to 
have  the  upper  hand  over  labor. 

In  his  final  chapter,  “$olutions,” 
Uchitelle  provides  practical  suggestions 
on  how  many  layoffs  could  be  avoided.  He 
maintains,  however,  that  we  must  first 
decide  on  our  priorities  as  a people.  “Are 
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we  going  to  once  again  be  a community  of 
people  who  feel  obligated  to  take  care  of 
one  another,  or  are  we  going  to  continue 
as  a collection  of  individuals,  each  one 
increasingly  concerned  only  with  his  or 
her  well-being?” 

The  author  is  convinced  that  if  we 
work  together,  greater  job  security  could 
return  to  the  United  States.  This  would 
derive  from  a more  transparent  assess- 
ment of  the  true  costs  of  layoffs,  and  act- 
ing on  what  we  learn.  Accounting  for  all 
the  costs  of  pollution  (“internalizing  the 
external  costs”)  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
environmental  movement,  and  Uchitelle 
says  a parallel  effort  would  bring  more  job 
stability.  He  urges  a more  accurate 
accounting  of  the  reasons  people  leave 
their  jobs;  present  definitions  miss  about 
half  of  those  who  leave  jobs  involuntarily. 
He  also  recommends  federal  legislation  to 
prevent  “the  war  of  the  states,”  that  is, 
states  and  cities  competing  with  each 
other  to  see  which  can  offer  the  largest 
subsidies  to  firms.  Further,  he  urges  that 
efforts  be  made  to  raise  the  wages  of  work- 
ers in  developing  countries,  so  they  align 
more  closely  with  those  in  America. 

Addressing  the  imbalance  between  the 
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loss  of  income  of  ordinary  workers  and  the 
increased  wealth  of  the  few,  the  author 
cites  the  work  of  Richard  Layard,  a British 
economist:  “...each  additional  dollar  of 
income  adds  less  to  the  happiness  of  a rich 
person  than  it  does  to  the  happiness  of  a 
lower-income  person,  who  uses  the  dollar 
to  meet  real  needs.”  He  also  urges  “com- 
munity organizing,”  by  which  local  com- 
munities mobilize  to  present  their  needs 
and  to  press  government  for  more  just  leg- 
islation and  taxes. 

Beyond  layoffs  alone,  many  people 
today  point  out  that  we  are  now  victims  of 
a shift  from  “democratic  capitalism”  (pri- 
mary concern  for  people)  to  financial  cap- 
italism (primary  concern  for  money),  and 
this  is  what  is  driving  globalization,  out- 
sourcing and  the  degradation  of  the  envi- 
ronment, along  with  less  concern  for  per- 
sons, families  and  communities.  I would 
add  one  caution:  from  a social  justice  view- 
point, is  a job  in  the  United  States  worth 
more  than  a job  in  Bangladesh?  (Still, 
“sweatshop”  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions are  not  acceptable). 

The  Disposable  American  rightly  rec- 
ognizes that  jobs  are  vital  to  the  future  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world.  It  is  an 
engaging,  informed  and  well-document- 
ed book.  The  author’s  social  justice  and 
Gospel  values  are  clear,  although 
implied.  I recommend  the  book  to  every- 
one concerned  about  the  future  of  work 
and  family  income. 

Gerald  F.  Cavanagh 
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Loyal  Dissent 

Memoir  of  a Catholic  Theologian 

By  Charles  E.  Curran 

Georgetown  Univ.  Press.  280p  $26.95 
ISBN  1589010876 

Whenever  I assign  a book  by  Charles 
Curran  in  a moral  theology  course,  my 
students’  first  questions  are  always: 
“Have  you  met  him?  What  is  he  like?”  It 
is  not  surprising  that  they  are  curious 
about  Curran.  As  this  newly  released 
memoir  recounts,  at  a relatively  young 
age  Curran  became,  by  choice  and  cir- 
cumstance, the  most  infamous  American 
Catholic  theologian  of  his  time.  It  is  not 


surprising  either  that  my  students  look 
confused  when  I respond  that  the  quali- 
ties I most  associate  with  Charles  Curran 
are  his  warmth,  his  humility  and  his  love 
for  the  church.  For  as  he  admits,  Curran 
is  the  very  symbol  of  dissent  in  the 
church. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  climate  that  has 
prevailed  for  much  if  not  all  of  my  stu- 
dents’ lives,  public  disagreement  with 
the  magisterium,  particularly  on  highly 
charged  issues  of  sexual  morality,  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  a sincere  desire  for 
the  good  of  the  church.  My  students  are 
accustomed  to  the  casting  of  theological 
disagreements  between  conservative  and 
progressive  Catholics  as  mortal  battles 
between  those  who  love  the  church  and 
those  who  would  destroy  it. 

The  details  of  Curran’s  confronta- 
tion with  church  authorities  over 
Humanae  Vitae  are  well  known:  the 
seven-year  investigation  by  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith  that  ended  with  the  declaration  in 
July  1986  that  Curran  was  “not  suitable 
nor  eligible  to  teach  Catholic  theology,” 
the  subsequent  loss  of  his  tenured  posi- 
tion at  The  Catholic  University  of 
America,  and  his  eventual  move  to 
Southern  Methodist  University  as  the 
Elizabeth  Scurlock  University  Professor 
of  Human  Values.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral scholarly  treatments  of  the  theolog- 
ical and  political  issues  surrounding 
Curran’s  case,  including  his  own  Faithful 
Dissent.  The  virtue  of  Loyal  Dissent,  his 
personal  memoir,  is  its  ability  to  place 
his  public  choices,  and  ultimately  their 
costs,  in  the  context  not  only  of  deeply 
held  theological  convictions,  but  also  of 
his  vocation  as  a priest-theologian.  It  is 
because  we  get  a glimpse  of  his  early  reli- 
gious formation,  his  call  to  the  priest- 
hood, the  intellectual  and  spiritual  trans- 
formations that  occurred  during  his 
years  as  a student  in  Rome,  and  his 
enthusiasm  as  a young  professor  at 
C.U.A.  and  desire  to  create  a vibrant 
faith  community  among  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, that  we  can  understand  what  it 
meant  for  him,  in  the  wake  of  the  action 
by  the  C.D.F.,  to  become  “a  nonperson” 
within  the  institutional  church. 

It  is  no  small  irony  that  the  Vatican’s 
action  gave  Curran  international  visibili- 
ty and  opportunities  he  might  never  have 
had  otherwise.  He  is  widely  acknowl- 
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edged  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
prolific  scholars  of  Catholic  moral  theol- 
ogy today.  Yet  because  he  was  barred 
from  speaking  in  Catholic  dioceses,  is 
not  recognized  as  an  authority  within  the 
church  and  was  not  hired  by  any 
Catholic  college  or  university  after  leav- 
ing C.U.A.,  he  has  served  the  church  as  a 
theologian  primarily  from  the  outside. 
One  does  not  have  to  agree  with 
Curran’s  positions  to  wonder  how  great 
a loss  his  professional  status  represents, 
not  only  for  him,  but  for  Catholic  high- 
er education  and  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  institutional  church. 

Loyal  Dissent  is  characteristically  self- 
critical  and  modest.  Curran  does  not  try 
to  justify  his  disagreements  with  official 
church  teaching  on  such  contested  issues 
as  contraception  or  homosexuality  so 
much  as  to  place  them  in  context  within 
the  fundamental  beliefs  about  the  nature 
of  truth  and  the  mission  of  the  church 
that  have  informed  his  adult  life  as  a 
Christian  and  a scholar.  Although  he 
insists  on  the  importance  of  an  ecclesial 
climate  in  which  broad  consultation  and 
open  debate  on  matters  of  vital  impor- 
tance are  encouraged,  he  is  never  in  this 
book  simply  the  radical  dissenter  he  has 
been  made  out  to  be.  Whether  or  not  we 
share  his  conviction  that  the  Vatican’s 
action  against  him  had  to  be  publicly 
challenged  as  a matter  of  justice — he 
acknowledges  that  even  some  of  his  sup- 
porters disagreed  with  his  appeal  to  the 
media — it  is  obvious  that  he  is  driven  not 
by  antagonism  toward  the  church  but  by 
his  confidence  in  its  character  as  a com- 
munity of  moral  discourse  and  in  the 
shared  responsibility  of  believers  to 
search  for  and  witness  to  the  truth  in 
love. 

This  book  is  more  than  a reflection 
on  Charles  Curran’s  life.  It  is  also  a 
reflection  on  the  American  Catholic 
Church  in  the  aftermath  of  Vatican  II; 
the  deep  and  unresolved  tensions 
between  the  council’s  call  to  ressource- 
ment  (recovery  of  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion) and  its  invitation  to  aggiomamento 
(renewal  in  light  of  the  needs  and  wis- 
doms of  the  time);  the  relationship 
between  conscience  and  authority,  cer- 
tainty and  contingency  in  an  age  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  pluralism;  the  limits  of 
academic  freedom  in  Catholic  universi- 
ties; and  the  contested  intersection  of 


sexuality,  authority  and  Catholic  identi- 
ty. The  most  baffling  question  this  mem- 
oir raises,  however,  is  why  Curran  has 
remained  committed  to  a church  within 
which  he  has  experienced  so  much  pain. 

Along  the  way,  I could  not  help  but 
recall  the  French  Dominican  Humbert 
Clerrisac’s  observation  that  “ [i]t  is  easy 
to  suffer  for  the  church,  the  difficult 
thing  is  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
church.”  It  is  Curran’s  answer  that 
makes  this  neither  an  angry  nor  a bitter 
book,  but  a hopeful  one:  To  be  a 
Catholic  Christian  is  to  understand  one- 
self as  part  of  a communion  that  always 
transcends  the  human  institution;  to 
believe  but  also  to  act  as  if  the  Spirit  is 
alive  and  working  in  the  church;  and  to 
stake  one’s  life  on  the  confidence  that  “in 
all  things,  God  works  for  the  good  of 
those  who  love  God”  (Rom  8:28). 

Maura  Anne  Ryan 
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Life 


Refusing  Heaven 

Poems 

By  Jack  Gilbert 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  92p  $25 
ISBN  1400043654 

This  fine  new  collection  by  the  distin- 
guished poet  Jack  Gilbert  looks  back  on 
the  pleasures  of  many  years  with  what  he 
calls  “a  tough  happiness”  (“The 
Garden”).  Gilbert’s  life  has  been  an 
odyssey,  taking  off  from  his  native 
Pittsburgh,  which  developed  in  him  “a 
taste  for  grit”  (“A  Taste  for  Grit  and 
Whatever”).  Ever  since,  he  claims,  he  has 
been  drawn  to  “the  unimproved”  (“Less 
Being  More”). 

Among  the  sojourns  chronicled  in 
Refusing  Heaven  are  his  seasons  of  just 
getting  by  in  the  hardscrabble  country- 
side of  Greece,  on  the  streets  of  Perugia 
and  in  down-at-the-heels  Paris  after 
World  War  II.  Concerning  this  last,  he 
exclaims,  “It  is  right  to  mourn/  for  the 
small  hotels  of  Paris  that  used  to  be/ 
when  we  used  to  be”  (“The  Lost  Hotels 
of  Paris”).  His  poem  “What  to  Want” 
shows  him  in  Paris,  when  a young  man’s 
excitement  about  Europe  was  settling 


into  something  else,  “the  blinding  inten- 
sity/ giving  way  to  presence.”  Speaking  in 
the  third  person,  as  he  often  does,  he  tells 
of  “the  budding/  amid  the  random  pas- 
sion, mortality  like/  a cello  inside  him.” 

After  Europe,  he  settled  in  San 
Francisco.  I have  a tape  of  a reading  he 
gave  at  Santa  Clara  University  in  the 
early  1970’s,  in  which  he  discusses  deci- 
sions, at  first  idealistic  and  compassion- 
ate, made  from  above  about  Vietnam  and 
“the  peculiarity  of  being  at  the  fringe  of  a 
civilization.” 

A number  of  the  poems  in  this  book 
are  backward  sweeps  and  grateful  assess- 
ments. In  “A  Kind  of  Courage,”  Gilbert 
says  that  however  hard  and  cruel  the 
world  is,  “I  crank  my  heart  even  so  and  it 
turns  over.”  This  continues  “until  all  the 
world  is  overcome/  by  what  goes  up  and 
up  in  us,  singing  and  dancing/  and  throw- 
ing down  flowers  nevertheless.”  In  “The 
Garden,”  marveling,  the  speaker  wonders 
“why  so  much  has  been/  allowed 
him... and  why  there  is  even  now  so  much 
to  come.” 

What  a tenacious  memory  Jack 
Gilbert  has!  He  cherishes  incidents  and 
snatches  of  past  life,  “like  a giant  bell 
ringing  long  after  you  can’t  hear  it” 
(“Burma”).  He  laments  how  much  we 
lose  of  our  experience:  “We  don’t  have 
the  knack  of  eating  what  we  are  living” 
(“Bring  in  the  Gods”).  Memory,  after  all, 
has  a purpose:  “We  are  gleaners  who  fill / 
the  barn  for  the  winter  that  comes  on” 
(“Moreover”). 

The  title  poem  of  this  collection, 
“Refusing  Heaven,”  is  explicitly  about 
this  determined  remembering.  Gilbert  is 
struck  by  old  women  he  sees  coming 
from  early  Mass  in  winter.  “He  could  tell 
by  their  eyes/  they  have  seen  Christ.” 
Still,  his  proxy  in  the  poem  “chooses 
against  the  Lord.  He  will  not  abandon  his 
life.”  The  speaker  implies  that  a 
Christian  commitment  requires  burning 
the  bridges  to  one’s  past,  which  he  refus- 
es to  do.  One  might  beg  to  differ. 

“Bring  in  the  Gods,”  which  appeared 
in  The  New  Yorker,  takes  an  imaginative 
tack.  A handful  of  contemporary  gods, 
arranged  at  a table  like  professors  for  an 
oral  exam,  question  him  about  his  life. 
“Where  are  you  now?”  one  asks.  “With 
the  ghosts,”  he  answers.  This  leads  him 
to  vignettes  of  his  three  lovers — Gianna, 
a Perugian  beauty;  Linda,  his  American 
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wife  for  eight  years,  four  of  them  on  the 
Greek  isle  of  Cos;  and  Michiko,  his  com- 
panion for  1 1 years  who  died  in  his  arms. 
Her  kimono  is  still  in  his  closet. 

The  three  women  keep  appearing  in 
the  poems.  Long  before  the  poet  explains 
that  “the  erotic  matters  so  much”  (“A 
Taste  for  Grit  and  Whatever”)  we  have 
gotten  the  message,  but  he  is  sparing  of 
detail  about  “the  tumult  and  trespass  of 
sex”  (“Homage  to  Wang  Wei”).  He 
explains  his  more  absorbing  concern  in 
the  poem  about  his  poetic  principles: 
“Poetry  registers/  feelings,  delights  and 
passion,  but  the  best  searches/  out  what  is 
beyond  pleasure,  is  outside  process” 
(“Beyond  Pleasure”). 

What,  exacdy,  is  out  there  beyond 
pleasure  for  the  poet  to  explore?  For  one 
thing,  “the  absurd  excess  of  the  universe.” 
Gilbert  writes:  “We  are  a singularity  that 
makes  music  out  of  noise/  because  we 
must  hurry.  We  make  a harvest  of  loneli- 
ness/ and  desiring  in  the  blank  harvest  of 
the  cosmos”  (“The  Manger  of 
Incidentals”).  Elsewhere  he  says:  “The 
pregnant  heart/  is  driven  to  hopes  that  are 
the  wrong/  size  for  this  world.”  Eros  is 
desirable  for  him  because  it  lessens  the 
sting  of  loneliness.  “We  are/  allowed  to 
visit  hearts  of  women,/  to  go  into  their 
bodies  so  we  feel/  no  longer  alone”  (“The 
Lost  Hotels  of  Paris”). 

These  latter-day  confessions,  with 
their  Augustinian  cast,  do  not  shy  away 
from  the  concept  of  sin.  Gilbert  addresses 
it  at  length  in  “Transgressions,”  which 
begins:  “He  thinks  about  how  important 
the  sinning  was,/  how  much  the  equity 
was  in  simply  being  alive.”  The  speaker 
then  takes  us  through  his  version  of  the 
capital  sins,  with  some  complacency.  The 
poem  ends,  however,  with  “him  feeling 
the  cold,  sinfully  unshriven.” 

In  “Exceeding  the  Spirit,”  Jack 
Gilbert  envisions  the  modern  wilderness 
as  a bombed-out  urban  scene  with  its 
people  in  a miserable  state.  He  calls  it  “a 
strange  place  to  look  for/  what  matters, 
what  is  worthy.”  Still,  he  gives  it  a per- 
sistently hard  look,  “not  for  salvation,” 
he  claims,  but  “to  visit  what  is  impor- 
tantly unknown  of  what  is.”  Deep  within 
harsh  reality,  in  other  words,  there  is 
something  unknown  that  merits  the  life- 
long seeking.  The  poet  thinks  of  it  as 
da.  k,  mostly,  but  what  if  it  is  light? 

James  S.  Torrens 


Classifieds 

Artworks 

DIGITAL  DEVOTIONAL  ART.  Web  site: 
www.newicons.com. 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free;  www.valtorta.com. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

CATHOLIC  NETWORK  OF  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE,  a 

membership  organization  of  faith-based  volun- 
! teer  programs,  is  in  search  of  a full-time 
; Associate  Director  to  work  with  Executive 
; Director  and  staff.  Duties  include  staff  supervi- 
j sion,  program  management,  conference/work- 
! shop  planning  and  oversight  of  day-to-day  oper- 
ations. Minimum  of  three  years’  management 
I and  supervisory  experience  preferred. 
Bachelor’s  degree  required;  master’s  preferred. 
Position  available  Aug.  15, 2006,  but  will  remain 
open  until  appropriate  candidate  is  found.  Web 
site:  www.cnvs.org.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume,  one  brief  writing  sample,  salary  require- 
ments and  list  of  references  to:  C.N.V.S.,  attn: 
Jim  Lindsay,  6930  Carroll  Ave.,  Suite  506, 
Takoma  Park,  MD  20912;  e-mail: 
jlindsay@cnvs.org.  No  phone  calls  please. 
C.N.V.S.  is  an  EOE. 

DEVELOPMENT  DIRECTOR  sought  by  Mercy  High 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.  Responsible  for 
| annual  fund,  capital  campaign,  alumnae  relations, 
special  events.  Staff  of  two.  Experience  in 
fundraising  at  secondary  school  level  required. 
Send  inquiries  to:  jkensel@mercyhigh.com.  Web 
; site:  www.mercyhigh.com. 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  RICHMOND,  VA.,  seeks  a 
DIRECTOR  to  oversee  the  new  diocesan  Church 
Leadership  Institute.  The  Director  will  provide 
the  inspirational  leadership  to  develop,  implement 
and  evaluate  a church  leadership  formation  pro- 
gram that  will  produce  both  volunteer  and 
career/professional  ecclesial  ministers.  The 
Director  will  collaborate  with  chancery  offices  in 
order  to  provide  opportunities  for  development  of 
the  skills  necessary  for  lay  ministry,  within  a vari- 
; ety  of  roles.  Minimum  requirements  include  a 
master’s  degree  in  theology  or  related  field,  three 
years  experience  in  pastoral  ministry,  adult  educa- 
tion experience,  a demonstrated  ability  to  work 
collaboratively,  excellent  communication  and 
facilitation  skills,  good  administration  skills  and  a 
j passion  for  developing  leaders.  The  selected  can- 
i didate  will  be  well  versed  in  church  documents, 


particularly  regarding  the  role  of  lay  ecclesial  min- 
isters and  be  a Catholic  in  good  standing.  Some  I 
travel  is  required.  Position  is  open  until  filled. ; 
Interested  applicants  should  submit  a letter  of' 
interest  and  diocesan  application  to: 
dmahanes@richmonddiocese. 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  FAITH  FORMATION  needed 
at  Our  Lady  of  Soledad,  5,000-family,  mosdy 
Hispanic  parish,  Coachella,  Calif.  (Palm  Springs 
area).  Responsibilities  include  oversight  of  adult 
formation  workshops,  small  faith  communities 
and  adult  R.C.I.A.  Requirements:  bilingual 
(English,  Spanish);  bachelor’s  or  master’s  degree 
in  theology  or  related  field,  or  at  least  five  years 
pastoral  experience;  computer  competency; 
strong  leadership,  collaborative  organizational 
skills.  Full  time,  12  months  with  benefits.  Fax 
resumes  to:  (760)  398-1783,  attention  Father 
Bruce;  e-mail:  bruce.cecil@verizon.net;  Web  site:  i 
www.soledad-coachella.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  The  National 
Pastoral  Life  Center,  the  leading  resource  for  the 
best  of  thinking  and  practice  in  Catholic  pastoral 
ministry,  seeks  a Director  of  Development.  A ; 
great  opportunity  for  an  enthusiastic,  creative  per- 
son who  knows  and  loves  Catholic  parish  life; 
excellent  writing  and  verbal  skills  and  computer 
literacy  are  essential.  Full  time.  Located  in  New  j 
York  City.  Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  by 
Sept.  12  to:  Rev.  Eugene  Lauer,  National  Pastoral 
Life  Center,  18  Bleecker  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10012;  e-mail:  elauer@nplc.org.  No  phone  calls. 

PASTORAL  ASSISTANT  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
community.  Saint  Joseph  Parish  in  North 
Plainfield,  N.J.,  is  seeking  a bilingual  individual  j 
to  minister  to  its  members  who  are  Spanish- 
speaking. This  parish  has  a growing  Hispanic 
population  but  remains  largely  an  Anglo  parish. 
Responsibilities  include  serving  as  liaison 
between  the  dynamic,  well-formed  Hispanic  ; 
community  and  pastoral  staff;  overseeing  sacra-  \ 
mental  preparation;  encouraging  adult  faith  for-  j 
mation;  planning/participating  in  the  Sunday ; 
liturgy  celebration;  conducting  outreach  to  peo-  \ 
pie  who  are  unchurched,  homebound  or  sick,  j 
Candidate  should  have  experience  in  working  ; 
with  groups,  some  knowledge  of  j 
catechetical/theological  formation,  some  train- 
ing in  working  with  families  and  children,  and 
willingness  to  help  create  a vibrant  parish  com- 
munity. Reports  to  Administrator;  28  hours  per 
week;  includes  some  evenings  and  some  j 
Sundays.  Salary  based  on  experience;  benefits  \ 
included.  Contact:  Rev.  Edward  Edwards  at  \ 
(908)  756-3383  or  by  e-mail  at 

ewe393@aol.com. 

SPIRITUAL  DIRECTION  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

begins  Oct.  9-13,  2006,  consists  of  eight  weekly  \ 
sessions  held  quarterly  over  a two-year  period  j 
(2006-8).  The  program  will  be  held  at  Mount : 
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Saint  Joseph  Conference  and  Retreat  Center, 
which  is  located  on  a beautiful  780-acre  rural 
campus  in  Maple  Mount,  Ky.  Participants 
receive  intense  training,  practice  and  supervi- 
sion. Ph:  (270)  229-0200;  e-mail:  kmccarty@- 
maplemount.org.  Visit:  www.msjcenter.org. 

SAINT  LUKE  PARISH,  a vibrant  community  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  suburbs,  is  seeking  a 
full-time  coordinator  for  its  faith  formation  pro- 
grams and  activities.  Competitive  salary  and 
good  benefits.  For  more  information  or  to  apply 
for  position,  please  contact  Carol  Moumighan 
at  (703)  356-8419  or  at  clmoum@aol.com. 
SAINT  MEINRAD  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  is 
seeking  a DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGICAL 
MUSIC,  an  administrative  position. 
Responsibilities:  1)  planning,  coordinating  and 
accompanying  daily  communal  prayer  and 
Eucharist;  2)  individual  vocal  training  and  direc- 
tion; 3)  seminary  schola  formation,  direction 
and  ongoing  development.  Requirements:  1) 
terminal  music  degree,  2)  excellence  in  organ 
and  piano  accompaniment  and  instrumental 
music,  3)  choral  directing  experience,  4)  ability 
to  collaborate  with  colleagues  and  students,  5) 
knowledge  of  the  Catholic  Church’s  liturgical 
music  tradition  and  documents,  6)  competency 
in  Spanish  liturgical  music  and  7)  respect  for  the 
Benedictine  liturgical  tradition.  Terms:  initial 
one-year  contract  is  renewed  annually. 
Currently  open.  Send  letter  of  interest,  curricu- 
lum vitae,  and  three  letters  of  reference  by 
Friday,  Aug.  11,  2006,  to:  Godfrey  Mullen, 
O.S.B.,  Director  of  Liturgy,  Saint  Meinrad 
School  of  Theology,  200  Hill  Drive,  St. 
Meinrad,  IN  47577;  Ph:  (812)  357-6981;  Fax 
(812)  357-6977;  e-mail:  gmullen@saintmein- 
rad.edu;  Web  site:  www.saintmeinrad.edu. 
SHEIL  CATHOLIC  CAMPUS  MINISTRY  at  the 
Chicago  campus  of  Northwestern  University. 
Sheil  Catholic  Center  at  Northwestern 
University  is  entering  the  third  year  of  a new 
position  of  Campus  Minister/Chaplain  with 
primary  responsibility  to  the  professional 
schools  at  Northwestern’s  Chicago  campus. 
This  initiative  is  designed  to  provide  quality 
pastoral  care  and  a professional,  ethical, 
Catholic-based  framework  in  the  areas  of  law, 
medicine,  journalism,  business  and  other 
health  sciences  through  worship  and  educa- 
tional and  formational  programming.  This 
person  will  help  students  anchor  their 
Catholic  identity  as  well  as  represent  the  prin- 
ciples of  Catholic  thought  in  a variety  of  situ- 
ations. This  position  offers  the  challenge  of 
continuing  this  developing  program  and 
building  relationships  with  faculty,  students 
and  staff  in  multiple  professional  schools  at  a 
highly  selective  private  university.  The  cam- 
pus minister  will  seek  opportunities  to  become 
part  of  the  formation  and  education  of  these 
professionals,  be  able  to  facilitate  multifaceted 
discussions  in  the  areas  of  ethics  and  Catholic 
thought,  and  maintain  a pastoral  presence  to 
the  school.  The  campus  minister  will  also 
build  relationships  for  the  purposes  of  finan- 


cial development  while  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  overall  program  of  the  Sheil 
Catholic  Center  at  the  Evanston  campus.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  experience  in 
pastoral  ministry  and  the  minimum  of  master’s 
level  training  in  theology,  ethics  or  related 
field.  The  candidate  will  be  a practicing 
Catholic  and  be  able  to  work  with  indepen- 
dence and  flexibility.  Priests,  religious  and  lay 
people  are  encouraged  to  apply.  This  is  a 12- 
month  position.  Salary  is  commensurate  with 
education  and  experience.  Full  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  Please 
submit  cover  letter  and  vitae  to:  Rev.  Ken 
Simpson,  Chaplain  and  Director,  Sheil 
Catholic  Center,  2110  Sheridan  Road 
Evanston,  IL  60201;  e-mail:  kcsimpson@- 
northwestern.edu  and  sheil@north- 
western.edu;  Web  site:  www.sheil.northwest- 
ern.edu. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  Ignatian  30  days, 
year-round  in  a prayerful  home  setting. 
Contact  Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  (219)  398- 
5047;  e-mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net; 

www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Ministry  of  Money  provides  opportunities  for 
persons  at  all  economic  levels  to  examine  the 
impact  of  money  and  possessions  on  their  lives, 
to  discern  God's  will  for  their  lives  and  their 
financial  resources,  and  to  discover  how  the 
joyful  liberation  of  sharing  those  resources  can 
lead  them  into  the  very  heart  of  God. 

Money  & Faith  Retreats 

Sept  15-17,  '06  • Germantown,  MD 

Special  Topic  Retreats 

Oct  20-22,  '06  • Washington,  DC 

"Keep  the  Gift  Moving:  Money,  the  Market  & 

Mutual  Aid"  with  Ched  Mvers 

Transformational  Travel  in  the 
Two-Thirds  World 

Nov  1-1:5,  '06  • Israel/Palestine 

Nov  1-16,  '06  • India 

Mar  '07  • Kenya 

Oct  '07  • Haiti 

Spring  '08  • Bolivia 

ministry  of 

m ney 

Telephone:  301 .428.9560 

www.ministryofmoney.org 


Letters 


The  Truth  of  Parable 

While  I very  much  enjoyed  reading 
Peter  C.  Erb’s  “The  Schwenkfelder 
Code”  (6/5),  I would  have  to  object  to 
a few  of  its  assertions.  I cringed  when 
the  author  suggested  that  a faith  based 
on  a fictional  narrative  was  adolescent. 
Since  the  embrace  of  historical-critical 
methods  in  the  field  of  biblical  scholar- 
ship, few  would  disagree  that  the  Bible 
contains  “fictional  assertions”  that  do 
not  uphold  historical  integrity.  The 
historian  Arnold  Toynbee  suggested, 
however,  that  the  genre  of  fiction  was 
the  most  truthful  way  of  communicat- 
ing a description  of  human  relation- 
ships. Artistic  recreation  reaches  more 
of  the  intangibles  of  a human  story 
line. 

The  article  assumes  that  fiction,  its 
depictions  being  historically  inaccu- 
rate, is  a less  adequate  technique  when 
communicating  such  truths  as  articles 
of  faith.  I would  argue  the  contrary:  it 
is  more  accurate,  especially  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  transcendent,  because 
through  art  it  relays  and  evokes  the 
emotive  elements  of  relationship.  I do 
not  defend  Dan  Brown’s  work.  I would 
agree  with  much  of  Erb’s  critique  (I 
especially  appreciated  his  point  about 
the  contradiction  between  Brown’s 
content  and  formula  in  one  of  the  final 
paragraphs),  but  in  the  process  of  this 
critique  he  downgrades  the  power  of 
fiction  and  the  desire  of  the  human  to 
be  involved  in  another’s  story.  That  is 
not  adolescent.  That’s  simply  human. 
And  it  can  work  both  ways,  which 
brings  me  to  another,  final  point. 

Despite  misgivings,  if  the  reader 
were  to  accept  the  analogy  of  a mature 
faith,  based  on  church  teaching  and 
history,  versus  an  immature  faith, 
based  on  the  popularity  of  a piece  of 
fiction,  should  maturity  so  flippandy 
dismiss  immaturity?  Is  there  not  an 
obligation  to  listen,  as  a parent  should, 
and  to  respect  the  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren? Regarding  the  Da  Vinci  experi- 
ence as  adolescent  demonstrates  a 
divide  between  the  church  and  its 
flock.  We  are  called  to  bridge  this 
divide.  The  point  is  that  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  from  the  phenomena 
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The  Word 

I ransfiguration  as 
Christoph  any 

The  Transfiguration  of  the  Lord  (B),  Aug.  6,  2006 

Readings:  Dan  7:9-10,  13-14;  Ps  97:1-2,  5-6,  9;  2 Pet  1:16-19;  Mark  9:2-10 
And  he  was  transfigured  before  them  (Mark  9:2) 


The  transfiguration  is 
the  event  in  which  the  inner 
circle  of  Jesus’  disciples 
experienced  his  true,  glori- 
ous nature  as  a kind  of  preview  or  antic- 
ipation of  his  glory  as  the  risen  Lord. 
When  the  feast  of  the  Transfiguration  of 
the  Lord  falls  on  a Sunday,  its  readings 
supersede  those  of  the  Sunday  in 
Ordinary  Time.  The  texts  chosen  for 
this  day  remind  us  about  the  awesome 
dignity  of  the  one  whose  past,  present 
and  future  we  celebrate  in  the  Eucharist. 
While  they  interrupt  the  series  of  won- 
derful readings  from  John  6,  they  serve 
as  a valuable  complement  to  the  passages 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


from  Jesus’  discourse  on  the  bread  of  life. 

There  is  a longstanding  debate  among 
biblical  scholars  about  the  literary  genre  of 
the  transfiguration  narrative  in  the 
Gospels.  Is  it  a factual  report  about  an 
event  in  Jesus’  earthly  life?  Or  is  it  an 
account  of  a post-resurrection  appearance 
retrojected  into  Jesus’  earthly  career?  Or  is 
it  an  apocalyptic  vision  about  what  Jesus 
will  be  like  in  the  fullness  of  God’s  king- 
dom? There  are  elements  of  all  three  in 
the  Markan  account.  But  when  the  most 
solid  elements  in  each  of  these  hypotheses 
are  taken  together,  an  even  better  inter- 
pretation emerges. 

The  transfiguration  narrative  is  about 
a Christophany,  that  is,  it  describes  a man- 
ifestation or  revelation  of  who  Jesus  really 
is.  The  term  Christophany  is  a variation  on 
the  more  familiar  word  theophany,  a scene 


in  which  God  reveals  God’s  self  to 
humans — as,  for  example,  in  the 
encounter  between  God  and  Moses  in 
Exodus  3 and  4.  In  the  transfiguration 
story  Jesus  is  revealed  as  a glorious  figure 
superior  to  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  is  iden- 
tified by  the  heavenly  voice  as  the  Son  of 
God.  In  the  Markan  context  of  Jesus’  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  the  transfiguration  gives 
a glimpse  of  Jesus’  true  nature  and  the  goal 
to  which  his  journey  leads.  Meanwhile,  the 
disciples  are  both  puzzled  and  awestruck. 

At  a point  in  2 Peter  where  we  might 
expect  an  account  of  an  appearance  of 
the  risen  Jesus,  we  have  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  z 
Peter  claims  to  have  been  an  eyewitness  □ 
to  the  majesty  of  Jesus  and  to  have  heard  < 
the  heavenly  voice  proclaim  him  Son  of  £ 
God  (see  Ps  2:7),  God’s  beloved  (Gen  < 


surrounding  The  Da  Vinci  Code.  One  is 
that  the  world  very  often  does  not  listen 
to  historically  accurate  doctrinal  explana- 
tions. It  listens  to  stories  that  are  rich  in 
true  and  human  intangibles.  It  yearns  for 
the  truth  of  fiction  and  parable,  rather 
than  the  truth  of  catechesis  and  history. 
And  the  church  should  listen  and  learn 
before  it  thinks  of  itself  as  so  mature,  los- 
ing its  members  to  popular  trends 
because  it  no  longer  speaks  the  world’s 
language. 

Joseph  Arner 
New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Real  Story 

I wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  issue 
of  June  5-12,  2006.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
discussions  on  the  movie  “The  Da  Vince 
< i<  >de”  that  I have  seen. 

I especially  enjoyed  the  article  written 
i.',  j dm  D.  Hagen  Jr.,  on  the  real  story  of 
a ncil  of  Nicea.  St.  Athanasius  has 


always  been  one  of  my  favorite  saints,  and 
I am  very  glad  he  and  his  work  have  been 
recendy  explained  and  remembered  in 
this  excellent  article. 

Travis  E.  Rankin 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Clean  Our  Own  House 

I am  not  disrespectful,  nor  do  I have  to 
defend  my  loyalty  to  the  church  or  your 
magazine.  I have  been  Catholic  all  my 
life,  75  years,  and  a subscriber  for  over  55 
years. 

I appreciated  your  brief  report 
regarding  the  “crackdown”  on  the 
Krakow  priests  about  publishing  informa- 
tion from  the  Communists’  archive  docu- 
ments (Signs  of  the  Times,  6/19).  But  on 
the  following  page  we  find  an  item  on 
combating  global  corruption,  condemn- 
ing patronage,  nepotism  and  other  abuses 
of  power. 

Doesn’t  this  seem  hypocritical  to 


you?  There  is  such  an  overbearing  sense 
of  control  constantly  emanating  from  the 
institutional  church. 

Why  don’t  we  clean  our  own  house 
first? 

Dolores  Lavell 
Palmyra,  Pa. 

Youthful  Creators 

For  those  of  us  who  were  happily 
weaned  on  emerging  Vatican  II  theolo- 
gy, taught  by  a group  of  newly  minted 
Paulist  doctors  of  theology,  I reveled  in 
reading  the  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Gallagher’s 
reflections  on  giving  birth  to  the 
English  translation  of  the  Vatican  II 
documents  (“The  Honor  of  It  All,” 

7/3).  We  owe  much  to  a man  who  was 
willing  to  be  holed  up  in  a cold,  bare- 
bulbed,  marble-floored  Roman  room  (I 
lived  in  Rome  one  winter  and  froze 
most  of  the  time),  without  computers, 
e-mail,  iPods  and  all  the  other  electron- 
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Spiritual  Hunger  and  the 
Bread  of  Life 

Nineteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (B),  Aug.  13,  2006 

Readings:  1 Kgs  19:45;  Ps  34:2-9;  Eph  4:30-5:2;  John  6:41-51 

“This  is  the  bread  that  comes  dawn  from  heaven , so  that  one  may  eat  it  and  not 
die ” (John  6:50) 


22:2),  and  God’s  Servant  (Isa  42:1). 

In  the  background  of  both  transfigu- 
ration accounts  is  the  figure  of  the  glori- 
ous Son  of  Man  described  in  Daniel  7. 
While  in  the  second  century  B.C.  setting 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  “one  like  a Son 
of  Man”  was  most  likely  an  angelic  figure 
(probably  Michael),  in  many  Gospel  texts 
(see  Mark  8:38)  the  glorious  Son  of  Man 
clearly  refers  to  the  risen  Jesus,  who  will 
usher  in  the  fullness  of  God’s  kingdom. 

Mark’s  transfiguration  account  has 
some  elements  of  a historical  report,  a res- 
urrection appearance  and  an  apocalyptic 
vision.  But  it  is  even  better  interpreted  as  a 
Christophany.  It  allows  us  to  appreciate 
better  the  brilliance  of  the  one  in  whose 
past,  present  and  future  we  share  in  the 
Eucharist. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• In  what  ways  does  Mark’s  account 
of  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  high- 
light the  brilliance  and  significance  of 
Jesus? 

• How  does  Mark’s  transfiguration 
account  compare  with  Gospel  pas- 
sages about  the  appearances  of  the 
risen  Jesus?  What  is  the  same,  and 
what  is  different? 

• What  does  the  identification  of 
Jesus  as  the  glorious  Son  of  Man  sug- 
gest about  his  role  in  the  fullness  of 
God’s  kingdom? 


ic  accoutrements  that  make  writing  and 
mailing  such  a cinch  these  days.  Such 
dedication!  Father  Gallagher’s  article 
brought  back  exciting  memories  of  my 
reading  scores  of  articles  and  books  by 
the  creators  of  these  documents: 

Edward  Schillebeeckx,  Henri  de  Lubac, 
Yves  Congar,  John  Courtney  Murray, 
Hans  Kiing,  Joseph  Ratzinger,  Augustin 
Bea,  Karl  Rahner)  and  made  me  realize 
how  much  we  owe  to  these  men  who 
catapulted  us  into  a post-Vatican  II 
church.  Where  are  these  voices  now,  as 
the  Roman  trumpets  of  retreat  blare  so 
loudly  throughout  the  Catholic 
Church? 

Ah,  to  have  experienced  “the  honor 
of  it  all”  was  one  of  the  great  blessings 
of  this  now  septuagenarian  priest,  who 
is  saddened  by  the  eclipse  of  the 
reformers. 

George  R.  Fitzgerald,  C.S.P. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


IN  TODAY’S  WORLD  there  is  a great 
hunger  for  spiritual  sustenance. 
Millions  of  people  believe  that  there 
are  realities  beyond  material  posses- 
sions, that  the  questions  about  who  we  are 
and  what  will  become  of  us  must  be 
addressed  and  that  we  cannot  reach  peace 
of  mind  and  soul  without  acknowledging 
dependence  on  God.  Our  Scripture  read- 
ings today  suggest  that  our  spiritual 
hunger  can  best  be  satisfied  in  Jesus,  the 
bread  of  life. 

The  Old  Testament  passage  from  1 
Kings  19  describes  the  physical  and  spiri- 
tual hungers  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
Having  escaped  from  King  Ahab  and 
Queen  Jezebel,  Elijah  finds  himself 
exhausted  and  hungry  in  the  desert 
regions  of  southern  Israel.  When  he  prays 
that  God  might  take  his  life,  God  instead 
provides  food  and  drink  for  him,  thus 
enabling  him  to  make  his  pilgrimage  to 
Mount  Horeb,  where  God  gave  to  Moses 
the ’Ten  Commandments  and  other  stip- 
ulations of  the  covenant. 

In  response  to  the  spiritual  hunger  of 
' people  in  his  own  day,  Jesus,  in  today’s 
passage  from  John  6,  proclaims  himself  to 
• be  “the  bread  of  fife.”  His  opponents’ 
murmurings  provide  Jesus  with  the  occa- 
sion to  affirm  his  heavenly  origin.  As  the 
one  who  has  seen  God  and  has  been  sent 
by  God,  Jesus  has  the  power  to  reveal 
God  and  to  give  eternal  life  with  God.  In 
this  sense  he  is  “the  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven.” 

Jesus  goes  on  to  contrast  the  manna 
with  which  God  fed  the  generation  of  the 
exodus  and  the  bread  that  he  gives. 
Whereas  the  exodus  generation  died  off 
eventually,  Jesus  promises  that  whoever 
eats  the  bread  that  he  gives  will  live  forev- 
er. That  bread  is  Jesus  himself  in  his  rev- 
elation of  the  Father  by  his  words  and 


deeds,  in  his  saving  death  and  in  his  res- 
urrection from  the  dead  as  the  pledge  of 
eternal  fife  for  us. 

Today’s  reading  from  Ephesians  gives 
wise  advice  on  how  to  treat  those  with 
whom  we  share  our  lives.  It  first  describes 
attitudes  and  behaviors  to  be  avoided,  and 
then  urges  kindness,  compassion  and  for- 
giveness as  values  to  be  cultivated  and 
practiced.  It  grounds  this  advice  in  the 
context  of  the  life  of  God  as  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Through  Jesus,  the 
bread  of  life,  we  have  access  to  the  divine 
life.  As  we  journey  through  life  and  keep 
our  sights  on  eternal  life  with  God  as  our 
goal,  we  need  food  along  the  way.  The 
Eucharist  is  the  meal  for  God’s  pilgrim 
people. 

Aug.  1 5 marks  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  According  to 
church  teaching,  at  the  moment  of  her 
death  Mary  was  taken  up  into  heaven  to 
be  with  her  Son  Jesus.  The  Scripture 
readings  concern  her  place  in  salvation 
history  as  the  mother  of  the  Messiah 
(Revelation  12),  her  assumption  as  the 
preview  of  the  resurrection  of  us  all  (1 
Cor  15:20-27)  and  her  example  as  a per- 
son of  faith  who  praises  and  thanks  God 
as  the  one  who  fills  the  hungry  with  good 
things  (Luke  1:39-56). 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

• Can  you  think  of  some  examples  of 
spiritual  hunger  today?  What  shape 
do  they  take? 

• Why  has  Jesus  been  a satisfying 
solution  to  spiritual  hunger  for  many 
persons? 

• How  does  the  idea  of  spiritual 
hunger  open  up  hidden  dimensions  of 
the  Eucharist? 
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College 


Founded  in  1614,  Heythrop  is  the  Jesuit 
run  Specialist  Theology  and  Philosophy 
College  of  the  University  of  London. 


Heythrop 

University  of  London 
MA  in  Christian  Spirituality 

The  MA  in  Christian  Spirituality  is  an  opportunity 
to  ^rarpne  the  spiritual  traditions  of  Christianity, 
in  their  historical  and  contemporary  forms, 
and  to  develop  the  ability  to  understand  and 
evaluate  the  language,  ideas  and  forms  of 
Christian  spirituality.  The  focus  is  on  Christianity 
in  its  Western  development,  and  there  is  also 
attention  to  the  direction  that  the  study  of 
spirituality  has  taken  in  recent  decades  as  a 
university  subject,  outside  the  formal  church 
context.  The  topics  covered  include:  historical 
figures  and  traditions  in  Christian  spirituality; 
patterns  of  spiritual  transformation;  the  theory 
and  practice  of  spiritual  direction;  spirituality  in 
its  social  dimensions;  and  the  Christian  mystical 
tradition. 

The  MA  in  Christian  Spirituality  may  be  taken 
part-time  over  two  years  or  three  years,  or 
full-time  in  one  year.  It  attracts  students  from 
a wide  range  of  walks  of  life  and  is  open  to 
all  who  are  interested  and  able  to  undertake 
master's-level  study.  Normally,  this  means 
possessing  a Batchelor's  degree,  preferably  in 
an  arts  subject,  but  equivalent  qualifications, 
for  instance  through  relevant  experience,  can 
be  considered. 


MA  Philosophy  and  Religion 

This  challenging  degree  explores  the 
dynamics  of  the  constant  interplay  between 
philosophical  and  theological  issues  and  the 
consequences  that  flow  from  this  for  practical 
living.  The  course  is  suitable  for  those  engaged 
in  the  study  or  practice  of  religion,  teachers 
or  anyone  who  wishes  to  gain  a deeper 
understanding  of  religious  belief. 

MA  Christian  Theology 

This  degree  focuses  on  central  themes  in 
Christian  theology  and  life:  the  triune  God,  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  significance  for 
human  life  and  community.  Its  core  focus  will 
be  systematic  theology.  It  will  be  designed  in 
order  to  offer  MA  level  study  which  will  deepen 
students  grasp  of  the  religious  teachings  at  the 
heart  of  Christian  life.  It  is  of  course  open  to 
members  of  other  religious  traditions  and  to 
anyone  interested  in  this  subject. 

The  modules  are  as  follows: 

Year  1 Central  Themes  in  Christian  Theology 
Salvation,  Grace  and  Human  Life 
Year  2 Augustine  and  his  Legacy 

Alienated  Siblings:  Jews  and  Christians 

For  each  degree  tuition  takes  place  one 
evening  a week  over  two  years  in  the 
Michaelmas  and  Lent  terms.  Each  programme 
comprises  four  modules,  all  of  which  are 
assessed  by  course  work  and  a 4,000  word 
essay,  and  a dissertation  of  up  to  1 2,000  words 
on  an  approved  subject  of  your  choice. 


For  further  information  please  contact  Admissions  Enquiries 

Heythrop  College 

* | University  of  London  \ 

Kensington  Square,  London  W8  5HQ 

E-mail:  admissionsPG@heythrop.ac.uk  • Fax  +44  (0)020  7795  4200  or  telephone  +44  (0)020  7795  G600 
Please  state  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

Further  information  may  also  be  found  at  www.heythrop.ac.uk 


